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▲K  ADDBBSS  ON  TEBCPBBANOE. 

The  Repreaeatative  Committee  of  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting  met  Second  month 
lOth,  1874,  to  consider  the  subject  of  Tem- 
perance. It  was  a  very  interesting  occasion, 
much  life  being  apparent. 

The  following  excellent  address,  read  by. 

Robert  S.  Haviland,  was  well  reoeived,  and 

it  is  here  offered  for  publication  in  the  In  tell  i- 

^neer. 

The  meeting,  with  great  unanimity,  direct- 
ed the  sending  of  a  petition  to  Congress  for  a 
commission  of  inquiry,  and  the  clerk  was  di- 
rected to  sign  it  on  behalf  of  the  meeting. 
Other  recommended  action  was  referred  to  the 
next  meeting  for  further  consideration. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  information 
I  have  received  from  a  valued  New  York 
Friend. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  our  religious  So- 
ciety moving  officially  in  the  furtherance  of 
this  righteous  cause.  J.  M.  T. 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  this 
important  subject,  let  us  first  examine  our 
position. 

The  law  of  our  state  appoints  certain  offi- 
cers as  Boards  of  Excise  for  the  several  towns, 
cities  and  incorporated  villages  in  the  State, 
to  whom  applicants  for  a  license  to  sell ''strong 


and'SpirituouB  liquors,  wines,  ale  and  beer  ** 
shairapply,  and,  if  the  applicant  is  of  good 
moral  character,  the  Board  is  authorized  to 
grant  him  a  license  to  sell  in  quantities  of  not 
over  five  gallons,  upon  paying  a  certain  li- 
cense fee,  the  amount  of  which,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  the  Board  shall  determine. 

In  quantitie*s  of  over  five  gallons  no  license 
is  required,  and  there  is  no  restriction  of  any 
kind  to  the  selling  of  cider. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  the  law  passed 
last-9 winter,  known  as  the  "Civil  Damage 
Law,"  which  empowers  any  individual,  dam- 
aged in  any  way,  either  in  property  or  per- 
son, by  an  intoxicated  person,  to  recover  of 
the  one  who  has  sold  the  liquor  causing  such 
intoxication,  whatever  damage  he  may  be  able 
to  prove  in  Court  that  he  has  sustained. 

Now  let  us  look  as  briefly  as  may  be  at  such 
fruks  of  this  licensed  liquor  traffic  as  we  are 
able  to  gather  from  our  incomplete  statistics 
upon  the  subject.  When  the  report  of  this 
commission  of  inquiry,  which  we  hope  to  ob- 
tain, is  before  us,  we  shall  make,  I  fear,  a  still 
more  unsatisfactory  showing,  as  the  estimates, 
where  exact  figures  could  not  be  obtained,  are 
much  below  what  we  may  expect  from  the 
evidence  of  those  which  we  know  to  be  only 
too  true. 

From  official  documents  issued  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  Treasury  Department  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Sixth  month  30th,  1871,  and 
from  documents  published  by  the  New  York 
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Legislature  for  the  year  ending  Ninth  month 
30th,  1871,  we  find  there  were 
Liquors,  imported,   13,292,568 

galls.,  retail  cost,  *79,755,408 

Liquoi's,  domestic  distilled,  61,- 

519,847  galls.,  retail  cost,  369,119,  082 
Liquors,  fermented,   7,000,000 

bis.,  retail  cost,  168,000,000 

Total,  $616,814,490 
Allowing  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  for  li- 
quors sold  at  reduced  rates  to  consumers  in 
larger  quantities  than  by  the  glass,  and  we 
have  nearly  $463,000,000  as  the  direct  yearly 
cost  to  the  people  of  this  country  for  intoxi- 
cating beverages. 

There  were  at  that  time  in  the  State  146,- 
000  licensed  retailers,  21,300  being  in  New 
York,  and  21,500  wholesale  dealers,  requir- 
ing in  the  aggregate  about  500,000  able- 
bodied  persons  withdrawn  from  productive, 
or  useful  industries,  and  becoming  at  once  the 
tempters  and  the  tempted  to  idleness,  dissi- 
pation, profanity  and  gaming.  Carefiil  sta- 
tisticians have  shown  ample  reasons  for  the 
belief  that  there  are  nearly  a  million  of  drunk- 
ards. 

Estimating  their  number  at  750,000  and 
their  wa^es  at  $2  per  day,  and  that  they  waste 
one-third  of  the  value  of  their  time  by  hard 
drinking,  and  we  have  a  loss  annually  to  our 
country  of  $150,000,000. 

Allowing  three-fourths  of  our  paupers  to 
have  been  brought  to  that  condition  by  in- 
temperance, we  have  an  army  of  at  least 
800,000,  costing  annually  $100,000,000. 

Our  criminal  reports  will  show  an  army  of 
at  least  300,000  rioters,  burglars,  thieves  and 
murderers,  recruited  in  our  dram  shops,  and 
sent  forth  to  prey  upon  the  people. 

Our  State  feoard  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion reports  some  10,000  insane  persons,  and 
about  6,000  idiots  in  this  State,  and  high 
medical  authority  instructs  us  that  one-third 
of  all  this  misery  comes  from  strong  drink. 

To  sum  up  the  matter  then  in  this  direction, 
we  have, 

Yearly  cost  of  liquors  about       $463,000,000 
Value  of  labor  wasted  in  the 

sale  of  these,  250,000,000 

Waste  of  grain,  fruits,    &c., 

and  cost  of  manufacture,  50,000,000 

Labor  lost  by  intoxicated  [|per- 

sons,  150,000,000 

Support  of  800,000  paupers,        100,000,000 

Making  a  yearly  total  of  $1,013,000,000 
which  we  can  accept  with  tolerable  certainty 
that  it  is  not  exaggerated.  But  when  we  add 
to  these  figures  the  expense  for  intemperate 
sick,  nursing,  physicians'  bills,  and  funeral 
chargesof  over  60,000  drunkardsdyingannual- 


ly,  the  expense  caused  by  300,000  intemperate 
criminals ;  the  support  of  30,000  maniacs  and 
idiots;  the  value  of  all  the  domestic- suffer- 
ing ;  the  value  of  100,000  American  youth, 
(12.000  of  them  from  New  York)  c<irrupted, 
brutalized,  made  fiends  by  drink  every  year  ; 
the.desolated  households,  the  ruined  hopes^  thfe 
broken  hearts,  the  lost  souU,  we  stand  appal- 
led at  the  contemplation. 

I  am  aware  that  statistics  are  dry  details  to 
an  active  audience,  but  I  have  felt  that,  to 
properly  consider  this  subject,  we  must  realize 
the  magrnitude  of  the  foe  which  we  have  to 
encounter — a  foe  growing  in  power  and  influ- 
ence every  day — and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
these  figures,  collected  three  years  since,  are 
far  exceeded  by  the  facts  of  to-day-  Well 
has  it  been  written  of  this  traffic,  "It  is  the 
systematic  business  of  maintaining  intemper- 
ance,  by  satiating  the  appetites  already  formed 
and  kindling  them  in  others  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible." It  is  purely  an  agency  of  will,  a  foun- 
tain of  unmingled  bitterness,  ^nd  with  all 
this  incalculable  and  unredeemed  damage  to 
human  welM>eing,  the  traffic  stands  justly 
chargeable. 

As  a  foe  to  all  the  aoeial  interests  of  men, 
there  b  no  other  to  be  compared  with  this — 
no  other  that  wars  so  ruthlessly  upon  home, 
and  all  that  sacred  circle  of  interests  of  which 
home  is  the  centre.  Back  of  all  the  visible 
ravages  of  intemperance,  and  deeper  than  all 
these,  there  lies  a  field  of  devastation  which  ^ 
has  never  been  fully  explored,  and  can  never 
be  more  than  partially  reported. 

It  is  the  wasted  realm  of  the  social  afiec- 
tions,  the  violated  sanctuary  of  domestic 
peace. 

From  theunder  world  of  suppressed  wretch- 
edness, there  comes  up  to  the  ear  of  human 
pity  many  a  piercing  cry  of  those  who  writhe 
under  the  slow  torments  of  a  desolate  heart 
and  dying  hope. 

Yet  all  this,  which  meets  theeje  and  pains 
the  ear,  is  but  the  overflow  of  misery  ;  this  is 
what  inadvertently  escapes  through  charms 
violently  rent  open  ;  and  it  tells  sadly  of  the 
sea  of  anguish  that  is  stifled  forever  in  its 

secret  recesses And  now  look  at  the 

visible  results  of  the  traffic  on  all  the  dearest 
interests  of  mankind.  Look  at  its  handi- 
work as  written  out  in  woe  and  desolation  on 
the  whole  face  of  society. 

Look  on  those  innumerable  hearts  that 
have  long  silently  bled  over  the  ruin  of  all 
their  dearest  hopes,  till  they  can  bleed  in  si 
lence  no  more.  Myriads  of  such  still  sigh 
among  the  living,  and  many,  oh  !  how  many 
myrituls  have  hidden  their  crushed  and  weary 
hearts  in  the  grave !  See  it  yearly  beggaring 
multitudes  of  families— quenching  the  light  of 
many  thousand  homes  in  anguish  and  despair 
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Bead  the  character  and  deserts  of  this  traf- 
fic ID  the  air  of  thriftlessoess  and  dilapidation 
which  is  every  year  spreading  over  a  count- 
less number  of  once  prosperous  and  happy 
homes — read  it  in  the  depravation  of  charac- 
ter, tlie  growing  sotti^hness  of  its  victims, 
fallen  from  the  sphere  of  hope  and  virtue  and 
Jove,  and  pushed  nipidy  through  a  career  of 
shame  and  sin  towards  graves  of  infamy. 

How  manv  such,  with  those  that  love  them 
still,  are  even  now  hiding  their  misery  in  ob- 
scure and  comfortless  hovels  !  How  these  sad 
refuges  of  the  once  happy  and  hopeful  stare 
upon  the  traveler  along  ail  the  highways  and 
byways  of  our  State!  How  tiiey  thicken 
within  the  broad  circuit  that  is  swept  by  the 
influence  of  some  den  of  drink. 

Could  the  map  of  our  State  be  so  drawn  as 
to  present  a  full  picture  of  its  social  condition, 
and  reveal  to  us,  as  we  gaze  on  it,  all  these 
drink-rained  families,  strown  in  desolate  huts 
over  all  its  surface — could  it  be  made  trans- 
parent also,  so  as  to  reveal  the  burdens  of 
grief  that  are  hidden  in  these  homes;  the 
bursting  hearts  of  parents  for  their  ruined 
sons  ;  of  wives  from  whose  life  all  joy  and 
hope,  all  tenderness  and  comfort  have  been 
blotted  out ;  of  children  shame-crushed  and 
doomed  to  penury  and  disgrace — could  we 
thus  look  on  all  these  stricken  families,  once 
affluent  and  respected,  now  doomed  to  mean- 
ness and  want,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  his- 
tory of  sorrow,  we  should  ask  no  further  wit- 
ness to  the  heinous  guilt  of  the  traffic,  or  the 
righteousness  of  law  against  the  destroyer  of 
all  these !..... 

The  moral  influence  of  the  traffic  is  still 
more  deplorable.  Everywhere  it  is  the  pro- 
lific parent  of  all  that  is  unseemly  and  flagitious. 

It  is  a  central  vice,  a  radiating  point  for 
all  crime.  It  creates  an  aptitude  for  all  ini- 
quity. It  is  the  favorite  and  most  successful 
device  of  the  great  deceiver  to  steal  away  the 
judgment,  stupefy  the  conscience,  and  remove 
all  moral  susceptibilities  and  restraints,  and 
at  the  same  time  goad  up  every  passion  to  a 
pitch  of  maddening  excitement  by  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks 

To  one  is  sold  a  capacity  of  brutal  abuse 
to  his  family ;  to  another  theft,  or  lustful 
violence,  or  murder.  .  .  .  . 

There  the  incendiary  lights  his  torch,  and 
the  assassin  nurses  his  appetite  for  blood. 

There  is  sold  by  the  glass  that  modern  spe- 
cies of  insanity  which  we  hear  pleaded  in 
every  instance  of  flagrant  crime.  It  is 
simply  the  condition  of  being  not  in  pne*sright 
mind— sold  everywhere  among  us  for  less 
than  a  handful  of  coppers 

Such  is  the  traffic  feebly  delineated 

It  is  a  God   forbidden   business,   and    wages 
open  and  cruel  war  on  every  human  interest.  ' 


Its  mischiefs  and  abominations  are  wrought 
before  every  man's  eyes. 

In  every  neighborhood  there  is  mourning 
over  its  ravages,  and  they  are  few  who  have 
not  felt  the  iron   entering  their  own   hearts^ 
in  the  anguish  and  shame  inflicted,  by  loved 
ones  lost. 

No  laws,  though  enacted  by  the  unanimous 
vote*  of  the  human  race,  could  make  it  any- 
thing but  a  crime  to  drive  this  trade  of  death. 
•  •  •  •  ■  •  • 

To  resist  such  an  enemy  with  vigilance  and 
a  zealous  activity  proportioned  to  the  evil,  is 
the  simple  duty  of  every  man,  and  the  especial 
calling  of  every  friend  uf  temperance. 

Realizing  then  the  subject  in  its  enormity, 
comes  the  question: 

What  can  we  do  to  stem  this  torrent,  to 
turn  back  this  fatal  tide? 

I  believe  that  we  have  but  one  remedy,  but 
one  remedy  that  we  can  urge  with  any  hope  of 
success,  and  that  is  prohibition, — absolute 
prohibition  to  its  sale  for  drinking  purposes. 

*'Butit  is  urged  by  many  that  legal  prohib- 
ition would  involve  an  yavasion  of  certain  just 
rights  and  liberties. 

This  business  has  so  long  enjoyed  legal  pro* 
tection.  that  it  now  claims  to  be  regarded  as 
preeminently  and  inherently  '*  a  lawful  busi- 
ue^,"  and  this  claim  must,  perhaps,  still  re- 
ceive consideration. 

A  lawful  business  it  undoubtedly  is,  while 
protected  by  law.  But  its  only  defence  is  in 
the  statute,  on  which  by  the  grace  of  a  deluded 
people,  it  is  permitted  to  lean. 

Let  it  be  once  stripped  of  this  ikctitious 
protection,  and  it  stands  a  naked,  glaring 
nuisance,  deserving  beyond  any  other  to  be 
instantly  and  indignantly  chased  from  the 
haunts  of  men. 

Repeal  these  statutes  which  now  shield  it, 
and  this  business,  resting  on  its  own  merits, 
would  be  indictable  at  common  law. 

We  could  bring  the  dealer  to  justice  on  the 
manifest  tendencies  of  his  traffic,  and  as  & 
wanton  and  felonious  trifler  with  the  peace 
and  virtue  of  society.         .... 

Yes,  this  is  a  lawful  business,  exceedingly 
so;  and  that  is  the  very  point  of  inquiry, 
whether  we  shall  longer  legalize  this  incom- 
parable curse. 

But  the  claim  goes  further,  and  denies  the 
right  of  society  to  interdict  the  traffic. 

We  reply,  it  is  the  main  prerogative  of  a 
civil  government  to  prohibit  just  such  things 
as  this.  Protection  is  its  end,  and  business 
— the  protection  of  the  possessions,  the  rights, 
the  industry,  and  the  virtue  of  a  community 
from  the  invasions  of  the  lawless  and  mis- 
chievous. 

Hence  the  main  function  of  a  go/ernment 
is  prohibition,     its  office  is  t«)  supervise  the 
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complicated  and  often  clashing  operations  of 
self  love  among  the  associated  thousands  of 
whom  society  is  composed,  and  restrain  its 
injurious  workings. 

We  need  a  civil  government  simply  be- 
cause in  the  social  state  we  are  exposed  to  in- 
jury from  the  evil  minded.  Its  end  is  protec- 
tion ;  and  its  power  to  protect  lies  in  this  very 
power  to  prohibit  whatever  conflicts  with  so- 
cial order  and  private  rights. 

Turn  now  to  our  statute  law,  and  you  will 
find  this  the  real  meauiueof  each  enactment. 

More  or  less  obviously,  each  statute  is  a 
protective  prohibition. 

It  presupposes  some  lawful  interest  endan- 
gered, some  laudable  pursuit  molested,  some 
social  or  individual  right  invaded ;  and  the 
statute  is  the  arm  Df  the  social  body  stretched 
forth  to  protect  the  violated  right  by  prohi- 
biting the  invasion. 

The  only  question  then  can  be,  does  the 
traffic  in  alcoholic  drinks  inflict  any  serious 
injury  on  the  rights,  interests,  affections  or  vir- 
tues of  a  community  7  By  that  issue  it  must 
abide.  • 

It  stands  impeached  in  the  name  of  every 
virtue,  in  the  name  of  all  things  pure  and 
beautiful  and  blessed,  as  the  pitiless  invader  of 
them  all !  Where  else  is  there  such  another 
gushing  fountain  of  derangement  to  all  the 
interests  of  the  social  state  ? 

Society  has  no  other  enemy  so  injurious  as 
this— none  from  which  all  just  rights  and  in- 
terests so  earnestly  cry  aloud  for  protection. 
•  ••«••• 

If  it  be  the  right  and  duty  of  a  Legislature, 
watching  over  the  interests  of  society,  to  in- 
terdict a  demoralizing  game,  how  is  it  not 
much  more  its  right  and  dutv  to  prohibit  as 
far  as  possible  a  traffic  whicn  hourly  proves 
itself  an  agent  of  mischief,  with  which  no 
other  can  compare  ? 

We  prohibit  theft,  but  for  what  reasons  that 
do  not  with  tenfold  force  demand  the  prohi- 
bition of  this  traffic  ? 

Is  theft  at  war  with  the  social  interests  ? 
Doubtless  it  is  ;  but  the  worst  it  ^does  is  but 
an  occasional  skirmish  on  some  of  the  coarser 
interests  of  mankind,  compared  with  ,  the 
havoc  this  traffic  continually  makes  of  all 
that  men  should  most  highly  prize  and  most 
earnestly  defend. 

Yet  the  purse  we  sedulously  hedge  about 
with  protective  statutes,  while  character  and 
social  morality,  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men, 
are  open  game  for  this  legalized  system  of 
£reebooting. 

Counterfeiting  we  cannot  tolerate  for  a  mo- 
ment, for  a  false  bill  is  detestable  and  sorely 
injurious:  but  a  system  which  continually 
produces  and  palms  oflT  on  us  the  worst  coun- 


terfeits  of  humanityi  in  the  form  of  inebriated 
men,  is  most  abundantly  lawful ! 

But  I  am  perhaps  quoting  too  much.  I  de- 
sire not  to  weary  you,  but  that  I  may  not  fail 
to  impress  upon  your  minds  the  earnestness 
which  I  feel  upon  the  subject,  and  the  right, 
as  well  as  the  need,  that  we  have  to  be  heard 
on  its  behalf. 

I  agree  with  my  dear  friends  that  we  should 
not  appear  before  Congress  or  the  Legislature 
too  often  ;  but  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  evil,  and  its  baneful  effects  upon  the  ueip 
tional,  social,  moral  and  religious  interests  of 
our  country,  can  odr  voice  be  heard  too 
often  ?  Can  our  efforts  be  too  unremitting, 
and  untiring  in  asking  for  the  protection 
which  a  just  Government  should  extend  to  its 
loyal  subjects,  and  that  it  shall  no  longer  le- 
galize the  crime  and  protect  the  criminal  ? 

**  The  right  of  petition  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  rights  vouchsafed  to  us  by  the  fund- 
amental principles  of  Anglican  liberty  and 
constitutional  self  government;  and  where,  I 
ask,  is  there  a  subject  in  which  the  governed 
are  more  deeply  interested,  and  for  the  regu- 
lation of  which  they  should  the  more  persis- 
tently and  earnestly  petition  the  Govern- 
ment, than  the  one  at  present  under  consider- 
ation V* 

Are  not  our  statesmen  far  seeing  enough  to 
know  that  that  which  demoralizes  our  citizens 
and  lowers  the  standard  of  public  morality, 
undermines  our  Government  and  weakens  us 
as  a  nation  ? 

Our  fathers  suffered  persecution  and  im- 
prisonment because  of  their  testimony  against 
burdens  imposed  upon  the  people,  which  were 
trivial  in  comparison  with  these,  and  will  we 
join  hands  with  it,  or  sustain  it  by  our  indiffer- 
ence? 

Who  of  us  but  would  remonstrate  if,  under 
sanction  and  permission  of  Grovemment,  a 
pest  house  were  established,  where  the  lives  or 
health  of  our  families  were  endangered  ?  anj 
vet  we  consent,  tacitly  at  least,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  moral  pest  houses  in  our  very 
midst,  fatal  alike  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
their  victims. 

Have  we  not  the  right  ?  have  we  not  the 
duty  to  protest  in  the  name  of  our  children, 
of  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  our  homes,  that 
they  be  no  longer  exposed  to  this  contagion  ? 

The  dearebt  of  our  earthly  hopes  are  ex- 
posed to  its  deadly  influence,  and  must  we 
keep  silence  ? 

Whilst  acknowledging  that  they  who  would 
be  mouth-pieces  of  the  Lord  must  await  his 
bidding  and  direction,  before  they  can  declare 
His  name  to  the  people,  and  that  the  steady- 
ing of  the  ark  by  unauthorized  hands  will 
ever  prove  futile,  there  are  certain  duties  im- 
posed upon  every  follower  of  Christ,  the  faith- 
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fill  fulfillment  of  which  is  always  in  order, 
and  we  need  wait  no  special  direction,  ere  we 
enter  upon  the  service. 

The  Priest  and  the  Levite  needed  not  to 
be  specially  eoromanded  of  God  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  poor  unfortunate  ;  they  only 
needed  the  sympathetic  heart  of  the  despised 
Samaritan,  to  point  them  out  their  duty. 

It  is  always  in  order  to  do  good,  to  relieve 
suffering,  to  strengthen  the   weak. 

The  service  of  our  Saviour  was  not  only 
the  strengthening  of  the  weak,  and  healing 
the  diseased,  but  the  driving  of  the  buyers 
and  sellers  out  of  the  temple,  and  whilst  it 
should  be  our  grateful  mission  to  endeavor  to 
rescue  the  fallen  aud  the  unfortunate,  let 
us  not  hesitate  to  do  what  we  can  to  resist 
the  tempter  aud  to  remove  the  temptation  out 
of  their  way. 

There  is  another  question  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  which  I  feel  must  be  touched 
upon,  or  the  work  is  incomplete,  and  I  trust 
I  shall  hurt  the  feelings  of  none,  for  I  desire 
to  speak  the  ''  Trutn  in  Love." 

Are  we  clear  of  this  great  sin  ourselves  ? 

I  feel  that  there. is  a  fearful  responsibility 
resting  upon  those  who  have  not  banished  it 
^m  their  tables  and  cellars — although  you 
may  escape  its  terrible  effects  in  your  own 
household,  think!  oh,  think  of  the  weaker 
ones !  who  pointing  to  you  as  examples  of 
moderation  and  consistent  Christian  life, stum- 
ble at  your  example  in  this  respect. 

Remember  the  admonition  of  Paul  the 
Apostle,  ''It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor 
to  drink  wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy 
brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made 
weak." 

May  we  come  out  nobly  as  did  the  same 
apostle,  when  he  declares,  "  Wherefore  if 
meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat 
no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make 
my  brother  to  offend." 

A  neighbor  who  had  been  a  confirmed 
drunkard,  so  as  to  be  frequently  brought  home 
in  the  night  insensible  from  drink,  was,  by 
the  eflbrts  of  temperance  friends,  induced  to 
reform,  and  by  the  iufluences  which  they 
threw  around  him,  kept  from  drinking  one 
and  a  half  years ;  moved  last  spring  to  a 
neighboring  village,  and,  as  he  has  since  told 
roe,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  saying  that  he  told 
it  not  to  excuse  himself,  but  upon  moving  into 
that  neighborhood,  he  found  that  it  was  near- 
ly the  universal  practice  of  all  the  best  fiami- 
lies  and  church  going  people  there,  to  use 
cider  freely  on  their  tables,  aud  tender  it  to 
their  guests,  and,  in  his  weakness,  he  soon 
reasoned  with  himself,  *'  these  people  are  just 
as  good  as  my  old  temperance  neighbors ;  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  harm  in  my  drinking 
with  them,"  and  thus  he  was  tempted  and  fell 


back  into  his  former  habits;  moving  back 
into  his  old  neighborhood,  he  has  again  re- 
formed, and  for  several  months  has  not  tasted 
liquor. 

Think  of  it,  my  dear  Friends,  which  way 
your  influence  is  exerted,  and  be  sure  "  that 
no  man  put  a  stumbling  block  or  an  occasion 
to  fall  in  his  brother's  way." 

I  belive  that  the  cider  mill  is  the  starting 
point  of  many  of  our  drunkards ;  and  whilst 
we  have  no  law  to  restrict  its  sale,  we  fail  of 
accomplishing  much  good  in  conquering  the 
stronger  liquors. 
In  my  own  town  we  have  no  licensed  taverns, 
but  in  our  little  village  there  are  four  places 
where  the  sale  of  cider  is  unrestricted,  and  we 
see  just  about  as  many  drunken  men  as 
though  stronger  liquors  were  sold. 

I  feel  to  urge  with  all  ray  feeble  powers  of 
speech,  of  influence,  and  example,  that  we 
*'  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not  the  unclean 
thing,"  and  may  our  voice,  our  influence,  our 
energy  go  forth,  to  warn,  to  strengthen,  to  re- 
lieve the  downfallen,  and  to  drive  back  the 
oppressor. 

Can  we  hope  to  maintain  our  position  as  a 
Christian  Society  in  inactivity  and  idleness  ? 

Xhe  Church  of  Christ  is  ever  an  aggressive 
Church  against  vice  and  error. 

Read  the  early  history  of  our  Society  for  a 
proof  of  this,  for  while  the  mighty  hand  of  God 
was  the  power  that  gained  them  the  victory, 
the  fearlessness  with  which  they  proclaimed 
the  Truth,  and  the  patience  in  which  they 
bore  the  suffering  and  persecution  therefor, 
were  the  levers  tnat  moved  the  world  to  its 
adoption. 

And  can  we  hope,  by  simply  buckling  on 
their  armor,  to  maintain  our  position,  or  go 
forward  to  victory;  as  well  had  David' en- 
trusted himself  to  the  armor  of  Saul,  instead 
of  relying  in  the  mighty  name  of  God,  and 
the  simple  means  which  he  had  provided  to 
overcome  the  Philistines. 

Error  and  vice  are  hydra-headed — the  foe 
that  is  conquered  in  this  generation  will  not 
be  the  enemy  of  the  next — it  assumes  some 
other  form. 

We  wonder  at  the  tendency  to  idolatry  of 
the  Israelites,  because  we  are  not  tempted  as 
they  were,  and  yet  how  many  of  the  present 
generation  can  say  truly,  they  are  not,  nor 
have  ever  been  idol  worshippers. 

If  Christians  do  but  realize  their  mis- 
sion, and  their  opportunity,  the  Church  will 
"  Come  up  from  the  wilderness  leaning  upon 
her  Beloved,"  and  shall  be  truly  '*  fair  as  the 
moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners." 

'*  For  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pull- 
ing down  of  strongholds." 


ft 
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I  firmly  believe  Grod  has  still  a  work  for 
this  people  to  do ;  not  in  the  fields  already 
gained  ;  not  in  the  battles  already  won  ;  but 
in  the  living  issues  of  the  present.  If  we  do 
but  enter  into  the  service  unto  which  Grod  is 
calling  us,  we  shall  no  longer  hear  the  sorrow- 
ing because  of  declining  numbers  in  our 
branch  of  the  Church  ;  for  as  a  living,  fruit- 
beai'ing  portion  of  the  True  Vine,  we  cannot 
be  a  withering  branch.  "Every  branch  in  me 
that  beareth  not  fruit,  He  taketh  away :  and 
every  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth 
it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit, 

"  If  a  man  abide  not  in  Me,  he  is  cast  forth 
as  a  branch,  and  is  withered;  and  men  gather 
them,  and  cast  them  in  the  fire,  and  they  are 
burned." 

.  May  we  then,  engrafted  anew  into  Christ, 
as  a  living  branch  of  the  True  Vine,  glorify 
the  Father  by  bearing  much  fruit ;  abiding 
in  His  love  by  keeping  His  commandments  ; 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  against 
which  there  is  no  law. 

The  fields  are  white !  oh  how  white  unto 
harvest. 

May  we  therefore  enter  into  them  and  labor, 
fbaring  not  the  magnitude,  nor  the  power  of 
this  great  Goliath  that  defies  our  efibrts ;  arbe- 
lieving  in  the  assurance — "greater  is  He  that 
is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in  the  world,'*  and  i^ith 
trusting  confidence  in  the  blessed  promise. 

"  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing 
precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  comeasain  with 
'rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him." 

Note. — ^The  statistics  given  in  this  address 
are  mainly  taken  from  a  tract  entitled, 
"  What  it  Costs,"  by  Ovid  Miner,  and  the 
long  quotations  from  a  prize  essay,  by  D. 
Kitchell,  D.  D.,  President  of  Middlebury 
College,  Vt. 
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For  Friendf**  Intolligencer. 

•  DR.   lord's   lectures. 

(Contlnaed  from  page  820.) 

"  Leo,  the  first  Pope,"  was  the  subject  of  the 
eleventh  lecture.  Some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent points  brought  into  view  on  this  occa- 
sion were,  first:  That  men  of  genius  are 
rarely  selected  to  fill  important  ofi^ces  of  trust, 
as  is  shown  by  the  history  of  our  own  tinaes. 
Second:  That  all  systems  of  religion  i.  are 
liable  to  degenerate.  Third  :  That  all  theo- 
ries or  modes  of  thought  have  had  their  coun- 
terpart in  history;  that  opinions,  though 
tnodified  in  the  present,  owe  their  origin  to 
the  past.  Fourth :  That  Truth  is  stronger 
than  error,  and  will  prevail.  Fifth :  That 
all  zealous  opposition  to  error  is  unsafe,  be- 
cause of  man's  liability  to  indulge  in  violence 
and  persecution.  Sixth  :  That  the  Catholic 
religion  has  been  the  most  efiective  in  sub- 
duing and  controling  an  unenlightened  and 
barbarous  community. 


The  Roman  cliurch  in  the  5th  century  was 
rent  by  factions.  Contending  bishops  were 
striving  for  supremacy.  The  Arians,  the 
Gnostics,  the  Donatists,  the  Pelagians  and 
Manicheans,  all  presenting  their  claims  to 
favor,  and  all  making  converts  to  their  re- 
spective theories,  while  pagan  ideas  were  be- 
ing so  largely  infused  into  Christianity,  that 
its  sublime  and  simple  precepts  seemed  like- 
ly to  be  lost  in  the  general  Chaos.  The  bar- 
barians were  making  inroads  in  various  quar- 
ters of  the  empire.  The  capital  was  pillaged, 
valuable  relics  were  destroyed,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  contained  in  the  written 
pages  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  seemed  likely 
to  perish  forever.  At  this  juncture,  Leo  the 
first — afterward  called  the  Great— a  Roman 
by  birth,  able  and  ambitious,  was  chosen 
Pontiff.  He  proclaimed  himself  as  having 
been  intrusted  with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  and 
authorized  by  that  apostle  to  conduct  the  af- 
fairs of  the  church.  The  barbarians  stood  in 
awe  of  his  ability,  and  th^  Emperor  avowed 
his  willingness  to  become  a  Christian  if  they 
would  make  him  a  Pope.  From  a  marble 
palace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  he  wielded 
the  sceptre  of  ecclesiastical  power.  Wealth 
flowed  into  his  coffers,  and  luxury  presided  at 
his  board.  Sycophants  and  courtiers  were 
ready  to  execute  his  bidding ;  multitudes,  who 
knew  no  law.  were  arrested  in  their  career- 
thus  he  saved  for  posterity  that  which  seemed 
likely  to  be  lost. 

The  Pontifical  chair  was  made  vacant  in 
461 ,  after  having  been  occupied  by  Leo  about 
twenty-one  years. 

The  lives  of  Jerome  and  Paula  formed  the 
topic  of  the  twelfth  lecture,  he  a  Latin  Father 
of  great  learning,  she  a  Roman  lady  of  noble 
ancestry  and  distinguished  culture.  The 
transmitted  record  of  their  remarkable  friend- 
ship, furnished  an  interesting  subject  for 
thought.  Jerome,  disdaining  the  luxurious 
habits  of  the  wealthy  Romans,  maintained 
toward  them  a  haughty  and  forbidding  de- 
portment. To  the  poor  he  was  kind,  genial, 
and  accessible,  giving  liberally  of  his  means, 
and  living  an  ascetic  life,  himself.  Paula 
and  her  cultivated  daughters,  formed  an 
agreeable  family ;  and  in  his  hours  of  leisure 
he  resorted  thither  for  recreation,  imparting 
to  them  from  his  storehouse  of  learning,  and 
receiving  in  return  the  finer  inspirations  that 
adorned  their  mental  natures.  Paula  was 
left  a  widow,  and  in  sorrow  she  devoted  her 
ample  fortune  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  with 
such  self-denial  and  devotion  as  to  call  forth 
a  reproof  from  her  friend.  No  calumnies 
sullied  their  friendship  or  impaired  the  record 
of  their  lives  ;  she  died  in  Palestine  in  404. 
Thus  can  the  refined  intercourse  of  mind  with 
mind,  unsullied  by  selfishness  or  sensuality,  be 
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productive  of  the  purest  and  most  lasting  en- 
joyment. The  conditions  on  which  «uch  a 
friendshiD  must  be  based,  are  an  equality  of 
mental  development,  purity  of  motive  and 
sympathy  in  the  objects  of  pursuit.  In  order 
to  ensure  the  most  happiness  in  the  conjugal 
relations,  these  are  equally  needful.  Apart 
from  the  care  and  training  of  children,  which 
should  devolve  upon  both,  there  ought  to  be 
a  sympathy  of  interest  in  some  leading  sub- 
ject of  thought  and  action,  claiming  alike  the 
attention  of  both.  When  this  is  not  the  case 
very  sad  may  be  life's  experience.  What 
woald  the  sensitive  mind  of  Cowper  have  done 
with  other  than  a  Mrs.  Un  win  ;  her  quick,  deli- 
cate perception  comprehended  his  needs,  and 
knew  how  to  administer  the  oil  and  the  wine ; 
had  he  been  thrown  in  contact  with  a  coarser 
nature,  it  is  probable  that  lunacy  would  have 
been  his  portion  and  the  asylum  his  refuge. 
The  history  of  the  world  before  the  Christian 
-era  brings  us  the  names  of  min  of  great  in- 
teilecty — men  whose  thoughts  are  as  valuable 
Jiow  as  when  they  were  uttered — thoughts  that 
will  be  imperishable.  But  where  ,are  the 
"women  of  this  description  ?  The  Cleopatras, 
the  Zenobias,  the  Portias,  live  in  story  ;  but 
their  works  do  not  follow  them.  They 
horned  a  capital,  and  were  gone.  Their  in- 
£aence  was  lost  upon  society.  The  tendency 
of  Christianity  is  to  elevate  woman ;  but  the 
full  vigor  of  her  inttllect  can  never  be  devel- 
oped until  her  opportunities  for  culture  have 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  thought  and 
4rtrengthened  her  to  rise  above  the  fashion  and 
frivolity  which  have  hitherto  wasted  her  en- 
ergies. Her  social  position  opens  the  door  for 
improvement ;  and  may  we  not  hope  that  ere 
long  the  field  of  her  labor  will  yield  ripe  and 
imperishable  fruit  £.  P.  C. 


AN  AHGIENT  DOCUMENT. 

^  This  ancient  address  may  be  of  interest  to 

some  of  our  readers,  and  we  think  the  concern 

is  not  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  present  time. 

— Edb. 

Penfyeast    Teage^t  paper   to    Philadelphia 
Manihly  Meeting. 

Philadelphia,  y*  27*^  of  y*  11"*  Month,  169} 

Deatre  friends : — ^I  have  a  few  things  to  pro- 
pose nnto  your  consideration  and  I  would 
desire  friends  to  take  itt  as  itt  is  Intended ; 
for  I  have  noe  selfe  glory  in  my  Eye  as  to 
think  my  selfe  wise :  &  soe  mieht  think  my 
self  Capable  to  be  apointed  oy  friends  in 
y*  management  of  such  afairs  as  may  be 
brought  before  friends :  I  say  far  be  itt  from 
me  y^  I  should  thinke  such  things ;  neither 
doe  I  goe  about  to  Refect  upon  any  friend 
butt  y*  JEnd  of  my  writing  is  the  Glory  of 


God  &  y* promotion  of  his  blessed  truth: 
friends  there  seemes  to  me  to  be  a  shortness 
amongst  us  in  this  matter .  for  I  have  made 
an  observation  y^  when  things  are  brought 
before  us  &  friends  apointed  y^  there  hav^ 
been  great  delayes  and  things  have  been 
Continued  from  one  month  to  anothr  till 
some  tymes  itt  is  utterly  lost  or  att  least  for- 
getten;  for  y"  persons  chosen  for  y*  most 
p**  being  men  of  great  business  of  their  owne ; 
A  mostfv  chosen  in  such  matters,  soe  y^  some 
tymes  they  have  severall  matters  together 
from  our  meeting,  soe  y'  itt  is  a  great  burthen 
to  those  few  members  &  makes  a  great  parte 
of  the  meeting  useless  in  such  matters — the 
thing  y^  I  propose  to  Ease  those  few  members 
and  that  things  might  be  carryed  on  more 
spedily  is  y'  persons  might  be  apointed  y*  are 
nott  Entangled  w*^  such  ffreat  business  of 
their  owne,  and  y*  they  may  be  desired  to  End 
business  y'  they  are  apointed  to  by  y*  meet- 
ting  w"^  all  Expedition  and  whereas  some  may 
say  I  am  not  fitt  to  medle  w*^  such  a  matter 
because  I  am  not  used  to  merch"  accounts  or 
I  am  a  tradesman  &  have  butt  little  skill  in 
titles  of  land  or  on  the  othr  hand  lett  noe  man 
slight  any  of  these  because  he  doe  nott  see  me 
soe  acute  in  such  matters  as  others  be ;  or  be- 
cause he  IB  but  low  in  y*  world  :  butt  friends 
If  they  be  of  good  report  make  choice  of  them 
whether  poor  or  rich  and  if  they  are  men 
feareing  God  he  will  give  them  wisdom  and 
sound  tfudgment  &  they  will  doe  things  Efeet- 
uall  &  in  the  feare  of  God  &  then  itt  will  be 
done  w^**  Expedition  (V.  to  y*  Comfort  A  Satis- 
faction of  friends.         BY  Penty^  Teaoe. 


FBOM  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS. 


I  return  thee  the  nice  letter  from  thy  young 
friend,  written  at  her  far-distant  home,  away 
from  those  with  whom  she  could  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  religious  fellowship.  But,  before 
returning  it,  I  felt  I  must  take  from  it  a  few 
lines  to  oJ9er  to  the  editors  of  Friends*  Intelli- 
gencer for  their  "  Scrap  "  column. 

This  note  to  thee  may  go  with  the  scrap  as 
explanatory.  The  teaching  or  lesson  con- 
tained in  the  letter  seemed  to  me  too  valuable 
to  be  laid  away  in  the  desk,  to  be  only  seen 
by  thee.  I  allude  to  her  recognition  of  the 
danger  of  indulging  (even  under  unfavorable, 
circumstances)  an  over-anxiety  as  to  our 
spiritual  growth.  She  gives  as  her  experi- 
ence, that  it  retards  rather  than  helps  for-' 
ward.  She  also  brings  into  beautiful  and  en* 
couraging  contrast,  the  effect  of  a  truetful  con* 
dition,  as  realized  by  herself. 


ft 
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I  greatly  value  the  original  expressions  of 
a  mind  upon  which  the  realities  of  life  have 
made  a  healthful  impression,  drawing  out  its 
powers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  causing  the 
spiritual  eye  to  discern  the  great  Truth,  that 
'*  man  proposes,  but  God  disposes." 

I  copy  as  follows :  "  I  often  think  of  you, 
and  fancy  I  see  you  collected  in  our  friend's 
parlor  for  those  pleasant  readings,  none  jaf 
liehich  are  for  me  to  share.  I  say  this  without 
Complaining,  for  I  have  concluded  that  my 
anxiety  for  the  privilege  of  attending  Friends' 
meetings  and  the  desire  that  our  feeble  at- 
tempt to  have  a  reading  circle,  might  fill  up 
the  deficiency  to  some  extent,  were  too  ardent 
I  was  too  anxious  for  outside  or  instrumental 
help.  As  I  have  become  gradually  aware  of 
this,  and  have  made  greater  effort  to  content 
,  mvself  with  the  good  things  already  given  me, 
I  have  felt  (to  a  marked  extent,  as  it  seems  to 
me,)  a  great  increase  of  spiritual  strength, 
\7ith  an  almost  constant  peace  of  mind,  and 
Hot  unfrequenily  a  strong  sense  of  that  Pres- 
ence which  is  so  much  to  be  desired,  and 
for  which  I  never  can  tell  how  thankful  I 
feel." 

FRIBND8'  INTELLIGBNOBR^ 

PHILADRLPHIA,  SBGOND  MONTH  26, 1874. 

Volume  31. — In  commencing  a  new  vol- 
ume of  Friends*  Intelligencer,  we  renewed  ly 
feel  the  weight  of  responsibility  which  rests 
Upon  us  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of 
reading  matter  which  is  to  be  presented  to  so 
many  minds.  We  must  hope  still  to  have  the 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  rightly-qualified 
Friends  in  our  work. 

We  have  often  asked  the  co-operation  of 
Friends  in  different  localities,  in  procuring 
for  publication  concise  statements  of  matters 
of  general  interest  to  our  readers.  In  our  ad- 
vocacy of  the  principles  of  Divine  Truth,  we 
gratefully  receive  comniumcations  tending  to 
uphold  and  strengthen  the  right.  There  are 
many  Friends  who  have  ability  in  this  way  to 
epeak  good  words,  and  if  such  will  aid  us  from 
time  to  time,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
the  usefulness  of  our  paper  will  be  extended. 

No  one  can  estimate  the  possible  benefit 
which  may  arise  from  words  fitly  spoken.  The 
combined  influence  of  many  earnest  voices  is 
continually  tending  toward  the  general  eleva- 
tion of  humanity— an  elevation  both  moral 
and  intellectual. 


Amid  all  the  discouraging  and  humiliating 
experiences  of  the  present,  those  who  are  wil- 
ling to  take  enlarged  views  see  much  to  en- 
courage them  to  faithfulness  in  advocating 
the  distinctive  principles  on  which  our  religi- 
ous Society  has  been  united.  The  conviction 
is  constantly  gaining  ground,  that  allegiance  to 
the  Divine  Being  is  to  be  shown  by  obedience 
to  His  laws,  founded  upon  love  to  Him  and 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  rather  than  by  sub- 
scribing to  mysterious  creeds,  or  by  the  per- 
formance of  ritualistic  services. 

But  evil  influences  are  also  at  work  in  the 
world,  spreading  misery  and  sorrow,  insomuch 
that  some  may  fear  that  evil  may  overcome 
good  in  the  long  warfare.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  world's  secret  history  is  a  contest  be- 
tween ideas  of  goodness  and  of  wicke<lne88. 
But  goodness,  sooner  or  later,  is  sure  to  pre- 
vail ;  indeed  it  prevails  continually.  P^vil 
dies  out,.slowly  but  surely,  perishing  through 
the  ages  ;  but  what  is  good  lives  on  in  ever- 
increasing  strength  and  fulness,  for  Truth  is 
eternal.  Says  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel: 
"  The  Lord  loveth  the  righteous,  but  the  way 
of  the  wicked  He  turneth  upside  down." 
Then,  filled  with  the  comforting  assurance  of 
the  final  triumph  of  right,  he  adds:  "The 
Lord  shall  reign  forever." 


Intemperance. — The  subject  that  occu- 
pies so  much  of  our  paper  this  week,  is  one 
that,  from  the  enormity  of  evil  and  sufiering 
it  involves,  has  at  Izat  forced  itself  upon  pub- 
lic attention,  and,  with  our  correspondent,  we 
rejoice  that  some  portion  of  our  Society  is 
moving  ofiScially  in  the  matter.  Some  of  the 
movements  now  taking  place  in  the  West  for 
the  suppression  of  the  liquor  trafiic,  in  which 
earnest  but  perhaps  too  zealous  women  are 
.the  principal  actors,  cannot  but  raise  doubts 
as  to  their  being  legitimate  and  efiectual. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  result,  these  move- 
ments mark,  at  least,  how  intense  is  the  feel- 
ing of  disapproval  with  which  that  trafiSc  is 
regarded.  While  we  may  justly  exult  that 
our  Society  has  long  prohibited  the  sale  of 
"  ardent  spirits  "  as  a  drink,  this  should  only 
be  an  incentive  to  labor  in  every  right  and 
peaceable  way  to  enlighten  and  strengthen 
public  sentiment  on  the  subject* 
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COBBECTION. 
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In  the  Indian  Aid  Report  of  14th  inst,  it 
is  stated  <*'  The  Commissioner  has  given  strin* 
/^nt  orders  that  no  rations  sshall  be  given." 
We  have  been  informed  it  should  be  "The 
Secretary  of  War  has  issued  stringent  orders 
to  officers  at  forts  in  the  Indian  country  to 
issue  no  rations  to  Indians  under  any  circum- 
stances." Mary  Jeanbs,  Sec 
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friends'  historical  association. 

_  A  meeting  of  Friends'  Historical  Associa^ 
tion  was  held  Second  mo.  9th,  J.  M.  Truman, 
Jr.,  being  called  to  the  chair  and  N.  E.  Jan- 
ney  as  secretary. 

Contributions  of  books  and  manuscripts 
were  received  from  Joshua  W.  Brown,  of 
New  York  city,  and  from  two  of  our  members. 
Sundry  curious  engravings  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  history  of  Friends  were  also 
submitted  for  inspection. 

The  G>mmittee  reported  the  following 
names  and  the  parties  were  unanimously 
elected  •  to  their  respective  positions,  viz ; 
President,  Wra.  J.  Jenks.  160  N.  Third 
street;  Vice  President,  Samuel  Parrish,  115 
Chestnut  street;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Nathaniel  E.  Janney,  215  8.  Fifth  street; 
on  the  two  Standing  Committees,  James  E. 
Kaighn,  Saml.  L.  Smedley,  S.  Mason  McCol- 
lin,  Edward  C.  Jones,  Samuel  Baker,  Howard 
B.  French,  Lewis  Woolman,  Dr.  Edward 
Liivezy,  John  Comly  and  Saml.  Worthington. 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Association 
having  offered  their  room  on  Spruce  street, 
between  Eighth  and  Ninth  streets,  for  the 
meetings  of  our  Association,  and  the  use  of  a 
fire-proof  closet  for  our  books  and  papers, 
fully  appreciating  the  kind  offer,  it  was  ac- 
cepted with  thanks — thus  giving  the  Associa- 
tion in  its  infancy  accommodations  and  ad- 
vantages not  readily  obtained  elsewhere  with- 
out considerable  expense. 

To  suit  this  arrangement  the  night  of 
meeting  was  changed  to  the  first  Fourth-day 
evening  in  each  month,  the  first  meeting 
being  Third  mo.  4th,  when  and  where  the 
company  of  any  feeling  an  interest  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  Constitution  having  been  handsomely 
copied  into  a  book,  the  members  present 
signed  the  same,  and  thirteen  persons  were 
proposed  for  membership  and  referred  to  the 
Electing  Committee  for  its  action. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an 
address  and  have  the  same  printed  and  circu- 
lated ;  also  to  have  the  Constitution  printed, 
and  take  steps  for  procuring  an  act  of  incor- 
poration. 

Those  interested  in  this  movement  feel 
much  encouraged  by  the  friendly  feeling 
manifested  towards  the  new  society. 


[For  Friends'  Intelligenoer.] 
FBIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 

No.  34. 

A  few  weeks  since,  some  extracts  were 
given  from  a  very  interesting  letter  written 
by  one  of  our  &ithful  teachers  in  Charlestony, 
8.  C 

In  this  letter  mention  was  made  of  Neuy 
Tear's  day  having  been  enjoyed  by  the  pupils 
as  a  kind  of  holiday,  commemorative  of 
"  Emaneipation  "  day,  so  dear  to  their  hearts^' 
and  many  details  of  interest  were  given  in  said 
letter.  In  order  to  give  them  a  pleasant  lit- 
erary exercise,  as  well  as  in  some  measure 
to  ascertain  their  wants,  they  were  encouraged 
to  write  familiar  letters  embodying  these,  and 
copies  of  a  number  of  these  quaint  epistles  ac- 
companied the  last  compilation,  too  lengthy^ 
for  insertion  entire  in  the  Intelligeneer, 

A  few  extracts,  however,  will  be  given  sim* 
ply  to  show  the  respective  traits  of  mind  or 
aspirations  of  the  writers.  One  little  girl 
writes:  "Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  want  J: 
you  know  I  have  just  commenced  the  seam-^ 
stress  trade,  and  I  think  every  person  who 
professes  such  a  trade'  ought  to  have  a  basket^^ 
or  box  of  some  kind  to  keep  your  thread,, 
thimble  and  your  work  in.  So  I  will  request, 
you  to  bring  me  a  nice  and  good  sized  work 
box.  I  would  thank  you  very  much.  Ex* 
euse  my  writing,  as  I  have  been  toiling  all 
day."  Maria  Summernll^ 

The  teacher  remarks ;  *'  This  is  one  of  the 
energetic  girls.  She  lives  four  miles  ttook 
school,  which  she,  accompanied  by  her  sister^ 
attends  every  day,  taking  in  washing  at  night. 
She  is  learning  mantua-making,  and  studiei^ 
what  time  she  can  at  school." 

One  of  the  boys  wrote,  desiring  *'  a  pair  of^ 
small  number  nine  shoes,  pants  and  a  coat'^ 
— while  another  says.  "  I  want  you  to  make, 
me  a  present  of  a  Bible ;  I  want  the  eleam^ane 
B%ble--^no  less"  He  also  wanted  " a  book-, 
strap  or  a  book  bag ;  don't  disappoint  me/' 

Information  accompanied  this  that ''  he  re-, 
ceived  his  clean-out-and  out  Bible  to  hi&: 
great  pleasure." 

Another — "  I  write  these  few  lines  for  my- 
present— a  knife,  a  book,  and  a  book-strap." 

In  presenting  the  above  extracts  we  know^ 
tha£  of  themselves  they  possess  no  especiaV 
merit  or  inter^t,  except  that  they  show,  ta 
some  extent,  the  desires  of  the  pupils  for  the- 
praetical  and  useful,  although  in  some  of  their 
communications,  "  a  paper  of  candy  '^  was  in*^ 
eluded  in  the  list.  In  reference  to  these  let- 
ters the  teacher  remarks:  *^It  has  taken. 
years  oi  faithful  teaching  to  produce  even, 
these  attempts  at  letter-writing."  Their 
teachers  highly  appreciate  the  little  original^ 
ity  they  find  in  them,  inasmuch  as  they  havcv 
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been  so  aocu^itoined  to  having  others  think 
for  them. 

In  reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  pres- 
ents they  add :  ''All  seemed  pleased  and  sat- 
isfied, and  left  the  spot  with  happy  hearts  to 
•exhibit  their  gifts.  We  thank  all  our  friends 
in  our  own  names  and  those  of  our  pupils,  for 
their  generous  contributions.  If  they  could 
have  seen  their  happiness,  as  we  saw  it,  thejf 
would  conclude  that,  whatever  it  may  have 
cost  as  regards   expense  or    labor,  it  paid 

Since  the  reception  of  the  letter  first  above 
referred  to,  another  has  been  received  giving 
the  details  of  the  dedication  of  a  church,  and 
while  some  friends  may,  peradventure,  enter- 
tain a  fear  that  giving  countenance  or  aid  to 
such  things  may,  to  some  extent,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  mar  our  righteous  testimony  in  favor 
of  a  free  Gospel  ministry,  it  may  be  well  for 
all  of  us  to  take  the  charitable  view,  that /or 
them  it  is  a  wide  step  forward  out  of  the  low 
mental  and  spiritual  condition  in  which  they 
have  for  ages  been  enthralled,  and  another 
movement  towards  self  dependence ;  for,  even 
with  clerical  teachers,  so  called,  there  is  now 
far  less  assumption  of  doing  the  thinkjngfor 
others  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Apd, 
again,  let  us  not  forget  the  saying  of  old,  "  I 
have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye 
cannot  bear  them  now,"  as  somewhat  applica- 
ble to  their  present  condition. 

Our  informant  writes  :  "  Yesterday  was  a 
day  of  great  interest  to  us  all  here.  About 
two  years  ago  the  land  was  cleared  on  the 
edge  of  the  village,  and  the  foundation  for  a 
church  laid.  It  was  for  a  congregation  of 
Methodists,  numbering  about  sixty.  This 
^inter  it  has  been  completed,  and  yesterday 
Witnessed  its  dedication.  They  call  it  their 
*  ten  cent  church,*  because  all  the  money  has 
been  raised  firom  ten  cent  and  five  cent  con- 
tributions, for  none  of  the  contributors  have 
aught  but  what  they  earn  from  day  to  day. 
As  they  have  gathered  ten  or.  twelve  dollars, 
they  have  expended  it  in  lumber  and  labor, 
and  then  waiting  till  another  sum  of  like 
amount  was  raised,  thus  avoiding  aU  debt. 
And,  though  they  have  been  nearly  two  years 
in  completing  it,  they  now  have  as  neat  and 
comfortable  a  place  of  worship  as  could.be 
desired ;  finished  and  furnished  plainly,  of 
course,  but  as  well  as  their  nieans  would  al- 
low, which  is  always  well  enough. 

"  It  is  to  me  an  object  of  interest,  for  several 
reasons.  One  is,  that  it  is  the  first  public 
building  that,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever 
been  erected  by  the  colored  people  here  with- 
out help  from  their  white  friends.  Another 
reason  is,  that  it  proves  they  have  the  unU  to 
do  for  themselves,  and  the  power  to  execute, 
80  far  as  iihe  *' silver  and  gold  '*  has  been  en- 


trusted to  them.     Such  things  all  prove  they 
are  on  the  rise. 

"  The  dedicatory  exercises  were  after  their 
own  manner,  novel  and  interesting,  as  well  as 
enjoyable,  because  they  seemed  to  enjoy  them 
so  much." 

Here  follow  the  details  of  these  exercises, 
with  which  we  will  not  occupy  the  columns  of 
the  Inteliigencer,  The  narrator  speaks  of 
their  singing  "  as  none  but  themselves  can 
sing  that  beautiful  hymn — 

"  Children  of  the  heavenly  King, 
Aa  je  journey,  sweetly  sing ; 
Sing  your  Father's  worthy  praise 
Glorioas  in  His  works  and  ways."  Ace, 

and  adds :  "  The  words  were  so  expressive, 
the  music  so  sweet,  as  the  notes  broke  upon 
the  stilly  air,  and  the  whole  scene  so  impres- 
sive, as  the  long  procession,  all  so  neatly 
dressed  and  happy  looking,  came  slowly  up 
the  hill,  I  know  that  could  you  have  seen  it 
with  ourselves,  you  would  have  been  aflTccted 
to  tears.  I  remarked,  at  one  time  during  the 
exercises  :  '  Oh,  what  a  great  thing  freedom 
is!*  A  nice  looking,  old  woman,  who  stood 
near,  immediately  replied :  *  Oh,  don't  talk, 
missus,  don't  talk  ;  I  jes  tinks  so  much  of  dis 
yer  freedom,  I  does'nt  want  to  tink  of  de  old 
times  ;  I  jis  wants  to  put  um  to  sleep  and  let 
um  rest'  Poor,  patient,  forgiving  creatures ; 
so  happy  in  their  freedom  of  to  day,  and  so 
willing  to  forget  and  bury  the  terrible  wrongs 
of  the  past  I 

"  The  sermon  was  excellent  and  delivered 
from  the  text :  *  Go  up  to  the  mountains,  and 
bring  wood,  and  build  the  house,  and  I  will 
take  pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be  glorified, 
saith  the  Lord.'  On  the  whole  the  exercises 
did  them  great  credit." 

So  much  for  the  correspondence  of  our  teach- 
ers. I  yesterday  received  my  annual  packet 
of  letters  from  the  pupils  themselves,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-seven  epistles  addressed  to  me, 
personally,  with  an  addition  of  seventeen 
specimens  from  the  lowest  class — copies  of 
little  pieces  of  poetry  of  from  four  to  eight 
lines.  Cornelia  Hancock,  one  of  the  teachers, 
in  forwarding  them,  justly  remarks:  "  Origi- 
nalUy,  we  do  not  find  a  prevailing  trait  in  any 
children,  and  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  ideas 
among  these** 

And  yet  we  examine  these  tributes  (of 
friendship  may  we  call  them)  with  pleasure ; 
there  is  an  honesty  and  quaintness  of  expres- 
sion that  is  very  attractive.  Some  of  the  pen- 
manship is  more  than  creditable.  One  writes  : 
**  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  build- 
ing material  of  the  body ;  how  the  bones  are 
covered  with  different  things  ;"  and  in  refer- 
ring to  his  geography  says,  he  has  "  learned 
many  things  about  the  routes  to  different 
parts  of  the  world,"  that  he  has  "  traced  them 
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from  England  to  India,  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  a«d  from  London  to  Austra- 
lia," Ac. 

One  of  the  girb  who  wrote  last  year  refers 
to  the  letters  about  heing  sent  now,  and  re- 
marks: "You  will  find  many  of  them  im- 
proved very  much  in  all  ways,  in  composi- 
tion, in  punctuation,  spelling,  writing,  and 
in  their  grammar;"  though  appearing  dis- 
couraged about  herself  as  she  continues,  "  but 
m  mine  l^ere  is  a  failure,  for  I  can  think  only 
a  little  more  than  I  could  last  year.  I  have 
heard  my  teachers  say,  *  you  must  also  learn 
to  thinky  as  well  as  other  things.'  I  think  so, 
too." 

Her  sister  writes :  **  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  my  own  letter  last  year.  I  was  as- 
tonished when  I  saw  it  printed.  It  shows  you 
ought  to  take  pains  in  everything  you  do,  es- 
pecially in  a  letter.  For  after  you  have  sent 
It  out  of  your  hands,  you  do  not  know  where 
it  will  go.  So  the  best  motto  is,  to  do  it  right 
at  flrsty  then  you  will  not  be  ashamed  to  see 
or  hear  of  it  after." 

Another  girl  refers  to  having  seen  the  let- 
ters  in  the  InteUigeneer  last  year,  and  de- 
acribes  the  beauty  of  the  cedar  tree  when  in 
bloesom,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  woods  at 
this  time.  She  also  speaks  of  some  of  the 
children  coming  three  or  four  miles  to  school. 
*'  Osbom  Wright "  must  have  been  the 
recipient  of  the  Bible  before  spoken  of,  as  he 
speaks  of  his  present,  remarking :  *'  I  think 
just  as  much  of  that  Bible  as  I  think  of  five 
dollars,  because  that  Bible  can  do  me  more 
good  than  five  dollars  can.  That  Bible  have 
all  good  words  in  it.  I  always  believe  in 
that  book,  but  if  I  don't  read  and  mind  that 
Bible,  it  will  not  do  me  any  good." 

One  of  the  girk  in  giving  her  opinion  of  th^ 
value  of  Bchoohy  says:  ''Schooling  and  a 
trade  are  the  best  presents  a  father  or  mother 
can  give  a  child.'  Another  girl  remarks: 
*' Nothing  in  this  world  is  better  than  an  edu- 
cated person!"  (Bather  too  strong  to  be 
fully  endorsed.) 

One  of  the  boys,  in  speaking  of  their  exer- 
cises in  penmanship,  makes  use  of  the  quaint 
expression,  "  We  practice  the  lines  of  beauty 
every  day." 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  these  quotations  to  a 
close.  Nearly  the  whole  of , the  writers  make 
some  reference  to  their  school  or  their  teachers, 
showing  they  have  a  prominent  place  in  their 
thoughts.  One  remarks:  "When  I  don't 
learn,  I  think  it  is  my  fault."  These  letters 
were  accompanied  by  an  interesting  and  very 
cheerful  letter  from  one  of  the  teachers  (Cor- 
nelia Hancock),  but  want  of  time  and  space 
forbid  any  quotations. 

We  cannot  close  without  thus  publicly  ac- 
kooivJedging  a  generous  contribution  to  our ' 


friends,  received  through  the  instrumentality, 
of  Edmund  Willits,  from  an  Association  of 
Friends  of  Long  Island  (of  which  Elias 
Hicks  was  one  of  the  promoters),  entitled  the 
"  Cfiarity  Society,''  the  object  of  which,  was 
to  assist  the  colored  people  in  educating  their 
children — ^which^  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
Wilis  gratefully  accepted — as  in  fact,  will  be 
aay  others  of  like  character.  J.  M.  Ellis. 
Fhilada,,  Second  mo,  15th,  1874. 


WiLiciKOTOM,-  Del.,  2d  mo.  14tb,  1874. 

To  the  Ediiora  of  Friends*  InteUigeneer : — 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  often  notice 
such  appeals  as  the  inclosed ;  but  I  send  you 
a  copy  of  it,  and  ask  you  to  consider  whether 
you  can  properly  do  anything  to  promote  its 
object. 

The  plan  upon  which  the  Association  has 
worked  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  is  to 
make  a  small  contribution  towards  the  teach- 
ers' salaries,  (in  most  cases  it  gives  $6.00  a 
month)  and  to  give  all  the  assistance  it  can 
by  the  care  of  its  actuary,  in  procuring  suit- 
able teachers  when  they  are  wanted,  advising 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  and  procur* 
ing  .books  so  that  they  can  have  them  at 
wholesale  prices.  All  other  expenses  are 
paid  by  the  colored  people,  assisted  in  many 
cases  by  their  white  friends  in  the  respective 
neighborhoods  where  the  schools  are  located. 
,   ,  Bespectfully  your  friend, 

Wm.  p.  Banceoft. 


APPEAL  TO  THE  FRIEKDB  OF  THE  COLORED. 

PEOPLE. 

The  ''  Delaware  Association,  for  the  Moral 
Improvement  and  Education  of  the  Oolored 
People  "  of  the  State,  present  to  you  this  ap- 
peal, on  behalf  of  the  work  they  are  engaged 
in,  and  of  the  cause  they  represent. 

No  public  provision  is  made  in  the  State  of 
Delaware,  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
people,  except  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  and 
while  public  sentiment  is  being  increasingly 
enlisted  in  favor  of  movements  to  educate  that 
long-neglected  race,  we  are  unable,  as  yet,  to 
meet*the  necessary  expenses  of  the  work  from 
individual  contributions  among  the  people  of 
the  State,  and  we  must,  therefore,  commend 
its  cause  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  good  work  without  as  well 
as  within  the  limits  of  Delaware. 

We  have  steadily  pursued  our  labors  for 
the  past  seven  years,  and  are  not  without  en- 
couraging indications  of  a  change  of  public 
policy,  at  no  dit^tant  day. 

We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  announce 
that  the  Board  of  Public  Education  has  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  and  conduct  of  the 
Howard  School,   in  Wilmington,   approving 
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and  retaining  the  teachers  we  had  selected 
and  employed  there. 

The  Association,  after  thus  transferring  its 
work  in  Wilmington,  has  at  the  present  time 
twenty-six  achooU  throughout  the  State  in  ac- 
tive operation,  with  a  maximum  enrollment  of 
1,195  pupils,  and  a  maximum  average  attend- 
ance of  1,061 — so  that  we  are  doing  a  more 
extensive  and  more  efficient  work  in  the  State 
at  large  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  four 
years. 

We  have,  since  our  last  report,  three  years 
ago,  collected  and  expended  over  iweniy  thaur 
eand  dollars,  not  including  a  considerable 
amount  expended  in  the  repairs  of  the  build- 
ings. A  very  large  proportion  of  this  amount, 
probably  on  the  whole  nearly  one-half,  has 
been  contributed  by  the  colored  people  them- 
selves; which  shows  their  own  earnestness  in 
the  cause.  This  makes  an  aggregate  collec- 
tion and  expenditure  of  over  eighty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Work. 

Our  excellent  Actuary,  Abbie  C.  Peckham, 
is  unwearied  in  her  efforts  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess for  this  work,  for  which  her  experience  and 
abilities  eminently  qualify  her.  Our  great 
need  now,  is  the  pecuniary  aid  of  those  jwho 
desire  to  promote  the  education  and  elevation 
of  the  colored  race. 

Our  treasury  is  nearly  empty,  and  our 
schools  must  be  closed,  unless  we  can  receive 
this  assistance  at  an  early  day.  Commending 
our  cause  to  the  Lord,  who  has  so  signally 
blessed  it  hitherto,  and  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  all  thoee  whom  He  has  blessed 
with  the  means  to  aid  it,  we  now  present  this 
brief  statement  of  our  condition  and  wants. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Jr.,  Ptei, 

Wm.  p.  Bancroft,  Sec'ty. 

Alfred  Lee,  Edw.  H.  Anderson, 

Wm.  8.  Hilles,  Allen  Gawthrop, 

.  John  P,  McLear,  Thomas  Worrell, 

Howard  M.  Jenkins,     David  H.  Gustus, 

Exeeuiive»  Oam, 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  either  of  the 
above,  or  to 

Chas.  W.  Howland,  Treasurer, 

Wilmington^  ^Del. 
WUmingian,  DeL,  Feb.  7th,  1874. 


I  —  ■ 


THE  WORLD  ABOUT  US. 

There  is  a  prodigious  amount  of  happiness 
in  the  world  that  man  does  not  see.  All 
around  us  myriads  of  living  things  are  tast- 
ing the  new  wine  of  sammer.  The  big  brown 
toad  squats  blinking  in  the  sun,  and  is  a  happy 
i.»ad.  Who  can  take  the  census  of  an  acre  of 
gra«s  and  daisies?  There  are  big  red  and 
bUrk  butterflies,  and  downy  moths,  and  black 
prickets;  there  are  grasshoppers  and  spiders ; 


and  these  are  only  the  ^'.upper  ten  ;''  beloir 
them  come  a  countless  multitude  of  creaturee 
too  fine  for  our  sight.  The  next  field  has  a 
population  of  its  own,  and  the  woods  yonder 
harbor  new  tribes.  The  sweet  air  and  the: 
sunshine  are  for  them  all;  theirs  are  the 
flowers  and  the  forests ;  the  oak  hoosea  theirs; 
the  daisy  is  their  palace :  for  them,  too,  the 
dew  fails  and  the  douds  bring  rain  and  the 
seasons  revolve ;  all  are  in  one  great  family, 
for  whom  one  Father  cares. — Christian  Union. 

QUAKER  TESTIMONY  AGAINST  SLAVERY. 

The  first  testimony  against  slavery  which 
was  made  in  America,  emanated  from  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Grerman  Friends,  at  Ger- 
mantown,  in  April  of  the  year  1668.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  paper,  and  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  foundation  of  the  movement  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.     It  was  as  follows : 

"  This  is  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  held  at 
Richard  Worrell's.     These  are  the   reasons 
why  we  are  against  the  traffic  of  men's  body, 
as  followeth :  Is  there  any  that  would  be  done* 
or  handled  at  this  manner?  viz:  to  be  sold  or 
made  a  slave  for  all  the  time  of  his  life  ?  How' 
iearfiil  and  faintrhearted  are  many  at  sea 
when  they  see  a  strange  vessel,  being  tifraid 
it  is  a  Turk,  and  they  should  be  taken  and 
sold  for  slaves  in  Turkey  !     Now,  what  is  this' 
better  done  than  Turks  do  ?    Yea,  rather  is 
it  worse  for  them  which  say  they  are  Chris- 
tians ;  for  we  hear  that  the  most  part  of  such 
negers  are  brought  here  against  their  will  and 
consent,  and  that  many  of  them  are  stolen. 
Now,  though  they  are  black,  we  cannot  per- 
ceive there  is  more  liberty  to  hold  them  slaves- 
as  it  is  to  have  other  white  ones.    There  is  a 
saying  that  we  shall  do  to  all  men  like  as  we 
will  be  done  ourselves,  making  no  difierence 
of  what  generation,  descent,  or  color  they  are. 
And  those  who  steal  or  rob  men,  and  those^ 
who  purchase  them,  are  they  not  all  alike?. 
Here  is  liberty  of  conscience  which  is  right 
and  reasonable;  here  ought  likewise  to  be 
liberty  of  the  body,  except  of  soldiers,  which 
is  another  case.     But  to  bring  men  hilher,  or 
to  rob  and  sell  them   against  their  will,  we 
stand  against.    In  Europe  there  are  many  op* 
pressed  for  conscience  sake,  and  here  there  are 
many  oppressed  which  are  of  a  black  color. 
And  we  who  know  that  men  must  not  commit 
adultery — some  do  commit  adultery  in  others^ 
separating  wives  from    their  husbands  and 
giving  them   to  others;  and  some  sell  the 
children  of  these  poor  creatures  to  other  men* 
Ah !  do  consider  well  this  thing,  you  who  do 
it,  if  you  would  be  done  in  this  manner — and 
if  it  is  done  according  to  Christianity  ?    You 
surpass  Holland  and  Germany  in  this  thing* 
This  makes  an  ill  report  in  all  those  countries 
of  Europe  where  they  do  hear  that  the  Qua- 
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ken  do  here  handle  men  as  they  handle  there 
the  cattle.  And  for  that  reason  some  have  no 
mind  or  inclination  to  come  hither.  And  who 
shall  maintain  this  your  cause  and  plead  for 
it?  Truly  we  cannot  do  so  except  you  shall 
inform  us  better  hereof,  viz:  that  Chris- 
tians have  liberty  to  practice  these  things. 
Pray,  what  thing  in  the  world  can  be  done 
worse  toward  us  than  if  men  should  rob  or 
steal  us  away,  and  sell  us  for  slav^  to  strange 
countries,  separating  husbands  from  their 
wives  and  children  ?  Being  how  this  is  not 
done  in  the  manner  we  would  be  done  at, 
therefore  we  contradict  and  are  against  this 
traffic  of  men's  body. 

And  we  who  protess  that  it  is  not  lawful  to 
steal,  must  likewise  avoid  to  purchase  such 
things  as  are  stolen,  but  rather  help  to  stop 
this  robbing  and  stealing,  if  possible.  And 
such  men  ought  to  be  delivered  out  of  the 
hands  of  robbers  and  set  free  as  in  Europe. 
Then  is  Pennsylvania  to  have  a  good  report ; 
instead  it  hath  now  a  bad  one  for  this  sake  in 
other  countries.  Especially  whereas  the 
Europeans  are  desirous  to  know  in  what  man- 
ner the  Quakers  do  rule  in  their  province,  and 
mo6t  of  them  do  look  upon  us  with  an  envio^s 
eye.  But  if  this  is  done  well,  what  shall  we 
say  is  done  evil  ? 

If  once  these  slaves  (which  they  say  are  so 
wicked  and  stubborn  men)  should  join  them- 
selves— fight  for  their  fteedom  and  handle 
their  masters  and  mistresses  as  ihey  did  handle 
)  them  before,  will  these  masters  and  mistresses 
teke  the  sword  at  hand  and  war  against  these 
poor  slaves  like  as  we  are  able  to  believe  some 
will  not  refuse  to  do?  Or  have  these  poor 
negers  not  as  much  rieht  to  fight  for  their 
freedom  as  you  have  to  keep  them  slaves  ? 

Now,  consider  well  this  thing  if  it  is  good 
or  bad.  And  in  case  you  find  it  to  be  good 
to  handle  these  blacks  in  this  manner,  we  de- 
sire and  require  you  hereby,  lovingly,  that 
you  may  inform  us  herein,  which  at  this  time 
never  was  done,  viz:  that  Christians  have 
such  a  liberty  to  do  so.  To  this  end  we  shall 
be  satisfied  on  this  point,  and  satisfy  likewise 
our  good  friends  and  acquaintances  in  our 
native  country,  to  whom  it  is  a  terror  or  fear- 
fill  thing  that  men  should  be  handelled  so  in 
Pennsylvania. 

This  is  from  our  meeting  at  Germantown, 
held  ye  iSth  of  the  2d  month,  1688,  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  monthly  meeting  at  Richard 

WorreU's. 

Garret  Henderich, 
Derick  Op  de  Graeff, 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorius, 
Abbam  Op  de  Graeff. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  at  Dublin,  to  whom 
^his  was  addressed,  found  it  "so  weighty" 
that  they  deemed  **  it  not  expedient  to  meddle 


with  it  here/'  and  referred  it  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting.  The  latter  was  held  at  Philadelphia, 
and  it  was  recommended  to  present  it  to  the 
next  Yearly  Meeting,  "  it  being  a  thing  of 
too  great  weight  for  this  meeting  to  deter- 
mine." The  Yearly  Meeting  adjudged  it 
"  not  to  be  so  proper  for  this  meeting  to  give 
a  positive  judgment  in  the  case,  it  having  so 
general  a  relation  to  so  many  other  parts,  and 
therefore  at  present  they  forbear  it. — E^ 
change  Paper. 


«■»  ■ 


WHAT  A    DOCTOR  SAYS. 

**  It  is  certain  that  over-feeding  as  well  as 
over-drinking  is  a  great  evil,  and  produces 
its  yearly  hecatombs  of  victims,  who  are 
looked  upon  as  innocent  sufferers,  while  their 
colleagues,  the  over-drinkers,  are  severely 
dealt  with  in  respectable  society."  Thus 
writes  a  recent  medical  authority.  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  tendency  to  fatty  degene- 
ration of  muscular  and  other  tissue  is  much 
on  the  increase.  The  disease  quietly  gains 
ground,  though  the  victim  seems  the  picture 
of  health  to  the  uninitiated.  It  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  increase  of  sudden  deaths.  Rich 
living  and  £Bitty  meats,  with  little  exercise, 
do  their  work  unsuspected,  and  produce  as 
much  disease  as  any  of  the  recognized  causes 
of  tvphoid  and  other  maladies. 

These  considerations  are  certainly  worth 
heeding,  when  one  sits  down  to  dinner.  But 
our  stem  medical  monitor  attends  us  to 
market  also.  All  men  should  learn  that  a 
^ood  eater  should  also  be  a  good  worker  if  he 
intends  to  remain  healthy,  and  that  the  rule 
applies  to  oxen  as  well  as  men.  It  may  be 
seriously  asked  whether  the  consumption  of 
the  meat  of  over-fed  animals  is  not  also  an 
evil  ?  The  answer  must  be — ^yes.  Such  food 
must  tell  upon  the  constitution  of  those  liv- 
ing upon  it.  It  lays  the  foundation  of  many 
evils  in  man's  frame,  probably  producing 
many  of  those  gastric  disturbances  which 
affect  many  abstemious  and  regular  livers, 
who  ''  wonder  why  such  mutton  and  such 
beef  could  have  disagreed  with  them." 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ? 
Sound  practitioners  tell  us  that  fat  and  ten- 
der meats  are  most  nutritious,  as  they  are 
most  palatable.  Of  course,  if  one  '^  over- 
feeds," he  suffers  in  consequence,  though  his 
over  packing  of  the  stomach  be  done  with 
potatoes  and  salt.  Moderation  is  the  safe 
guide — not,  however,  to  the  ascetic  regula- 
tion of  rising  from  the  table  hungry.  Who* 
ever  does  that  without  necessity,  thinks  more 
of  his  meat  than  even  the  over-feeder.  The 
man  may  be  presumed  to  be  in  best  condition, 
who  goes  to  dinner  when  the  hour  comes, 
without  having  longed  impatiently  for  the 
dinner  bell ;  and  who  goes  from  dinner  with- 
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out  any  special  recollection,  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  what  he  has  eaten,  or  whether  he 
has  eaten  at  all,  or  not.  Whenever  the 
matter  of  food  becomes  one  of  thought  and 
concern,  whether  that  thought  be  the  longing 
of  the  epicure,  or  the  fussiness  of  the  dieta- 
rian,  eating  and  drinking  have  assumed  an 
undue  importance.  Whether  men  gorman- 
dize, looking  chiefly  for  quantity,  or  pick 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  piling  up  an 
over  8ufl[iciency  of  delicate  mouthfuls,  or  eat 
by  ounce  measure  and  under  protest,  in  eith- 
er case  the  mere  act  of  feeding  takes  too 
much  thought.  Common  sen^e  is  the  best 
guide,  and  common  caution  should  prescribe 
what  one  should  eat,  and  how  much,  and 
that,  too,  without  making  every  meal  the 
subject  of  a  hygienic  thesis.  The  great  de- 
gree to  which  eating  and  drinking  form  the 
subject  of  conversation,  and  of  the  exchanges 
of  opinions  in  civilized  circles,  is  both  amaz- 
ing and  ridiculous. 

Two  things  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
most  people  who  can  command  the  things 
they  like  are  over-fed,  and  few  people,  male 
or  female,  of  their  own  free  will  take  exer- 
cise sufficient  for  their  comfort.  Excess 
in  eating  prompts  or  demands  excess  in 
drinking.  Even  water  may  be  over-indulged 
in,  and,  as  to  tea  and  coffee,  they  are  'with 
very  many  people  too  freely  poured  dowb,  to 
the  detriment  of  digestion.  The  main  thing 
to  be  remembered  is,  that  disease  originates 
as  much  from  over  feeding  as  over-drinking, 
and  that  the  close  atmosphere  of  a  house  is 
not  the  place  to  recuperate  the  over-fed. — 
Ledger. 

THANKSGIVING. 
BY   R08B   TK&RY   COOK. 

There  ii  a  new  soog  in  my  lipB, 

A  lODg  that  fits  to-day, 
The  music  of  a  quiet  stream 

Upon  its  seaward  way — 
The  monotone  of  such  content 
As  to  a  mortal  life  is  lent. 

The  song  a  tiny  riyer  sing^ 

That  through  a  meadow  glides, 
Half  hidden  by  the  wnving  grass 

Its  level  course  divides ;  ^. 

At  last  forgetful  of  the  hills 
That  vexed  so  long  its  infant  rills. 

Not  yet  its  chant  of  victory 

Re-echoes  from  the  shore  \ 
Not  yet  is  all  its  duty  done, 

Its  rush  and  labors  o'er ; 
But  oceau  neareth  every  day, 
And  bright  id  life  that  glides  away. 

A  little  hymn  of  gratitude, 

Like  bird-soogs  from  their  nest, 
My  heart  must  fttshion  into  speech 

And  utter  from  its  rest 
A  tender  voice  of  thaukfulness 
For  love  that  loveth  most  to  biers. 


The  slow  speech  of  a  weary  child 
That,  wandering  Io9t  and  lone. 

Comes  unaware  on  home  at  last 
And  nestles  to  it3  own, 

Wrapped  all  at  once  in  warmth  and  peac<*. 

Where  all  the  storm  and  straying  cease. 

Ah  I  can  it  be,  at  last,  at  last, 

The  time  of  toil  and  tears, 
Of  bitter  trouble  overpast, 

That  hope  again  appears  7 
That  afrer  all  this  weary  strife 
I  live  to  thank  thee,  Lord,  for  life  7 

To  gather  up  the  broken  cine 

And  tread  the  path  again 
With  quiei  hop**  and  tha  -kfulness 

I  trod  so  lon^  with  pain, 
To  trust  again  with  such  a  faith 
As  once  was  wounded  unto  death  ? 

Lord,  keep  me  closer  at  Thy  side 

As  life  the  sweeter  grows, 
Lest  I  forget  in  this  content 

The  thorns  beneath  the  rose. 
That,  dear  as  home  and  love  may  bo, 
I  find  them  still  most  dear  wiib  Thee. 


For  Friends*  IntelUgenoer. 
"WHEN  HE  MAKETH    UP  HIS  JEWELS. ^^ 

TO    MY   FRIEND    R.    J.    L. 

^here  are  the  jewels  that  sparkled  and  shone 
In  the  beaming  eye,  in  the  gladsome  tone  7 
Do  the  rolling  seasons  that  come  and  go — 
Do  they  hide  these  'neath  the  cold  white  snow  7 

Alone  with  the  shadows  I  8it  to-night. 
There  is  a  glory  without  in  the  silver  light 
Of  the  clear  bright  moon  that  ie  shining  down, 
Cold  and  serene,  on  field  and  town. 

And  there  comes  on  the  wave  of  the  pasiing  breatk 
A  voice  from  the  land  of  shadows  and  death  ; 
I  hear  thy  sad  murmur,  half-uttered  and  low, 
**  My  heart  's  with  my  darlings — under  the  snow/^ 

Oh,  say  not  the  fbrms  thou  laid  in  the  tomb> 
In  the  innocentbeauty  of  childhood  bloom, 
Were  aught  but  caskets  of  wondrous  design, 
Moulded  and  fashioned  in  beauty  divine. 

Moulded  and  fashioned  by  Him  in  whose  breath 
Are  the  issues  of  life.    There  is  nodeath 
To  the  spirit,     its  allotment  of  clay 
It  leaves  for  the  regions  of  endless  day. 

'Tis  well  with  the  babes,  believe  me,  and  rest 
In  the  patience  of  hope.     He  knoweth  best  f 
Bre  long  He  will  lift  thy  burden  of  care, — 
Thou  Shalt  see  them  again  in  mansions,  whera 

Their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face 
Of  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  that  place 
Where  sickness  or  sorrow  may  never  come, — 
The  glorified  spirit's  eternal  home. 

In  that  beautiful  land  of  light  and  Uf^, 
Away  from  all  anguish  and  mortal  strife — 
Thy  jewele  and  mine,  forever  secure, 
Will  shine  when  the  ages  bo  loager  endure. 

L.  J. 
Obbibtmab  bvb,  1873. 


R. 


M>     I 

Yorr  may  glean  knowledge  bj  reading,  bot 
yon  must  separate  tbe  chaff  from  the  wheat 

by  thinking'. 
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THB  EFFBOTB    OF  WOBBY.. 

That  the  effects  of  worry  are  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  those  of  simple  hard  #ork,  is 
STideot  firom  noting  the  classes  of  persons  who 
soAr  most  from  the  effects  of  mental  over- 
fltrun.  The  case  book  of  the  physician  shows 
that  it  is  the  speculator,  the  betting  man,  the 
railway  manager,  the  great  merehant,  the  su- 
perintendent of  large  manufacturing  or  com- 
mercial works,  who  most  frequently  exhibits 
the  symptoms  of  cerebral  exhaustion.     Men- 
tal cares,  accompanied  with  suppressed  emo- 
tioD,  occupations  liable  to  great  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  and    those    which    involvp   the 
bearing  on   the  mind  of  a  multiplicity  of 
iutricate  details,  eventually  break  down  the 
lives  of  the  strongest    In  estimating  what 
may  be  called  the  staying  powers  of  different 
minds  under  bard  work,  it  is   always  neces- 
sary to  take  early  training  into  account    A 
young    man  cast  suddenly  into  a   position 
involving  great  care  and  responsibility,  will 
bleak  down  in  circumstances  in  which,  bad 
he  been  sradually  habituated  to  the  position, 
he  would  have  performed  its  duties  without 
difficalty.    It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
the  professional  classes  generally  suffer  less 
from   the  effects  of  overstrain  than  others. 
Thej   have  a  long   course  of   preliminary 
training,  and  their  work  comes  on  them  by 
degrees;    therefore,  when   it  does  come  in 
excessive  quantity,  i*  finds  them  prepared  for 
it     Thoee,  on  the  ^tfdier  hand,  who  suddenly 
vault  into  a  position  requiring  severe  mental 
toil,  generally  die  before  their  time.— C%af}»- 
6ers*s  Journal, 


THE  DEPTHS  OF  THE  SEA. 

When  science  like  literature  depended 
upon  the  patrooage  of  the  pen,  it  was  chiefly 
the  pursuit  of  cloistered  theorists,  who  gene 
ndized  wildly  upon  presumed  facts,  such 
&ct8  being. the  mere  fossils  created  by  older 
dreamers.  For  instance,  discoursing  of  bears, 
a  commentator  on  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  quotes  Aristotle  for  the 
fact(?)  that  the  cubd  when  born  are  no  larger 
than  mice.  It  was  more  necessary  that  the 
writer  should  show  familiarity  with  the  an- 
cient writers  than  that  he  should  be  versed  in 
natural  history. 

The  magnetic  cables  which  now  connect 
oontinVnts,  flashing  thought  along  in  the  depth 
and  darkness  of  the  seas,  have  disabused 
science  of  errors  as  old  as  tradition  Until 
the  sounding  on  the  route  of  the  cable  tele- 
graph challenged  the  attention  of  the  world, 
the  common  belief  was  that  in  the  ocean 
depths  all  life  was  extinct,  or  showed  at  best 
but  the  faintest  traces. 

Mammoths  and  other  creatures  with  names 
ad  formidable  as  their  bulk,  have  ceased  upon 


the  earth.  Land  and  sea  have  changed  their 
relative  positions,  climates  have  changed,  and 
races  of  men  become  extinct,  yet  the  sound- 
ing apparatus  used  between  Gape  Race,  in 
New  Foundland  and  Cape  Clear,  in  Ireland, 
brought  up  soft  ooze  similar  in  its  composition 
to  our  own  common  chalk.  Imbedded  in  the 
mass  were  minute  shells,  many  of  which 
are  identical  with  fossil  species  in  the  ehalik) 
Living  creatures  were  found  of  varieties  teup' 
posed  to  have  ceased  long  ago. 

A  book  recently  published  in  London,  en- 
titled **  The  Depths  of  the  Sea,"  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  general  results  of  the  dredging 
cruises  of  two  vessels  belonging  to  the  British 
navy,  during  the  summers  of  1868, 1869  and 
1870,  under  the  scientific  direction  of  Dr.  W. 
B.  Carpenter,  J.  Gwin  Jeffreys  and  Dr.  Wy- 
ville  Thompson.  These  are  well-known  names 
in  the  scientific  world,  and  the  results  of 
their  observations  may  be  taken  with  confi- 
dence. A  London  reviewer  thus  summarises 
some  of  its  wonders  :  *'  The  nether  darkness 
of  the  ocean,  then,  so  far  from  being  a  lifeless 
waste,  teems  almost  everywhere  with  creatures 
not  only  more  fantastic,  but  larger  than  their 
shallow  water  cousins.  The  paddler  about 
rock-pools  and  tide-sands  at  watering  places 
will  learn  from  this  book  that,  far  away  at 
sea.  are  found  sea  monsters  far  bigger,  as  well 
as  lar  uglier  and  far  more  beautiful  than  were 
ever  transferred  to  an  aquarium.  To  give 
two  instances,  the  caprella,  or  'phantom, 
shrimp,'  which  may  be  found  on  seaweed,  sit- 
ting upright  like  a  monkey,  holding  on  by 
his  hind  claws,  and,  with  ghastly  grimaces, 
mesmerising  all  passers  by  with  his  foreclaws, 
sits  upon  sponges  a  mile  or  two  deep  in  the 
darkness — there,  however,  not  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  but  three  inches  long.  The  nymphons, 
sea  spiders,  who  crawl  out  from  under  stones, 
and  who,  having  no  body  to  speak  of,  carry 
their  stomach,  for  economy  of  space,  packed 
in  long  branches  up  the  inside  of  each  leg,  are 
found  in  the  depths  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  not  aa 
in  shallow  water,  half  an  inch,  but  two  feet  in 
diameter." 

Whoever  has  examined  sailing  charts,  pub- 
lished for  the  guidance  of  mariners,  has  ob- 
served that  the  depths  of  water  are  noteil,. 
and  the  character  of  the  sea  bottom.  The 
"  deep-sea  lead,"  for  sounding  in  deep  water ^. 
oblong  like  a  sash  weight,  has  a  cavity  in  the 
lower  end,  which  is  filled  with  hard  grease. 
Thus,  by  a  sort  of  rude  dredging,  specimen:^ 
of  the  sea  bottom  are  brought  up  for  the  sail- 
or's guidance.  One  result  of  ocean  dredging 
on  the  large  scale,  now  tried  for  experiment, 
may  be  the  construction  and  introduction  of 
apparatus  by  which  soundings  may  be  more, 
frequently  resorted  to  for  practical  purposes* 
It  is»  said  that  the  great  ocean  depthe.  m^w 
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fiounded  may  be  computed  by  the  square 
yard.  But  it  does  not  seem  visionary  to  pre- 
dict that  ocean  routes  may  be  laid  down  on 
'Charts  by  the  character  of  the  soundings.  Es- 
pecially should  all  approaches  to  land  be  thus 
not  only  carefully  surveyed,  but  shipmasters 
should  make  use  of  the  information.  Some  of 
our  coast  skippers  on  the  New  England  coast 
have  made  most  excellent  use  of  the  "  deep- 
sea  lead.'^  These  navigators  supplement  their 
charts  by  their  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence. The  writer  of  this  article  published,  some 
years  ago,  the  first  printed  version  of  aNantuck- 
-et  joke,  which  is  now  everybody's  property. 
The  story  ran  that  a  Nantucket  skipper,  who 
prided  himself  on  his  familiarity  with  the 
floor  under  the  waters  of  all  Massachusetts 
-and  Maine,  was  sick  in  his  berth,  and  directed 
the  mate  to  "  get  soundings."  The  mate  and 
men,  maliciously  desiring  to  convict  the  skip- 
per of  unfounded  pretensions,  made  a  great 
•clatter  over  his  head,  and  dipping  the  lead  in 
water,  stuck  it  in  a  box  of  sand  ballast,  and, 
wetting  it  again,  carried  it  down  to  the  skip- 
per  for  his  verdict  The  sick  man  examined 
it  critically.  "  Does  thee  say  thee  got  this 
«and  by  sounding  ?"  *'  Yes,  I  do,"  said  the 
mate,  with  a  Rulp.  *'  Then  farewell,  Rachel 
Ann  I"  said  the  skipper,  &lling  back  in  his 
berth.  "  Nantucket  is  sunk,  and  we  are  high 
t>ver  Macy's  Hill."  That  box  of  sand  ballast 
had  been  dug  from  that  identical  hill — so,  at 
least,  the  sailors  said ! — Ledger. 


mm   ■ 


rEIBHDB'  BISTOBICAL  ASSOOLlTlON. 

Stated  MeetiDg  will  be  held  on  Fonrth-daj  even* 
ing  next,  Third  month  4th,  at  8  o'clock,  at  820 
€prace  Street,  Philadelphia.  Anj  who  feel  an  in- 
terest will  be  welcome. 

Wm.  J.  JiHKB,  Pretident. 

Nate.  B.  Jannit,  Secretary, 


vbiindb'  boaboino  boubi. 
ManagerB  and  CanraBsing  Committee  will  meet 
In  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  Rooms,  on  Sixth- 
day  afternoon,  Third  month  6th,  at  4  o'clock.     Full 
attendance  requested. 

Jos.  M.  Tbumah,  Jr.,  Clerk, 


w    ■ 


IT£MB. 

aOD  IN  TBI   OOMBTITUTIOH. 


The  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  petition  of  E.G.  Goulet and  others,  ask- 
ing Congress  for  "an  acknowledgment  of  Almighty 
<}od  and  the  Christian  religion"  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  haying  considered  the  matter 
referred  to  them,  haye  reported  that,  upon  examin- 
ation even  of  the  meagre  debates  by  the  fathers  of 
the  republic  in  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution,  they  find  that  the  subject  of  this 
memorial  was  most  fully  and  carefully  considered, 
and  they,  in  that  conyention,  decided,  after  grave 
deliberation,  to  which  the  subject  was  entitled,  that, 
as  this  country,  the  foundation  of  whose  govern- 
ment they  were  then  laying,  was  to  be  the  home  of 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations  of  the  earth,  whether 
Christian  or  Pagan,  and  in  full  realisation  of  the 


dangers  which  the  union  between  Church  and  State 
bad  imposed  upon  so  many  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  with  great  unanimity,  thHt  it  was  inezpedi- 
eot  to  put  anything  into  the  Constitution  or  frame 
of  government  which  might  be  construed  to  be  a 
reference  to  any  religious  creed  or  doctrine. 

And  they  further  find  that  this  decision  was  ac- 
cepted by  our  Christian  fathers  with  such  unanim- 
ity that  in  the  amendments  which  were  afterwards 
proposed,  in  order  to  make  the  Constitution  more 
acceptable  to  the  nation,  none  has  ever  been  pro- 
posed to  the  States  by  which  this  wise  determina- 
tion of  the  fathers  has  been  attempted  to  be 
changed.  Wherefore,  your  committee  report  that 
it  is  inexpedient  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  the 
above  memorial,  and  ask  that  they  may  be  dis- 
charged  ft-om  the  further  consideration  thereof,  and 
that  this  report,  tOf^ether  with  the  petition,  be  laid 
upon  the  table. — Public  Ledger, 

....  In  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  Professor  Bey- 
pchlag  reviews  the  recent  German  literature  on  the 
Bpistle  of  James.  His  own  conclusion  is  that  it  was 
written  by  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  whom 
be  distinguishes  from  the  two  apostles  of  that  name. 
He  regards  it  as  the  oldest  book  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  reflecting  the 
earliest  opinions  of  the  Jewish  disciples,  and,  in- 
deed, of  the  more  religious  Jews,  among  whom 
Jesus  and  His  brothers  were  reared.  He  reinarki 
the  fissene  eharacttr  of  the  eulogy  of  silence  and 
of  poverty,  and  the  prohibition  of  swearing,  though 
he  does  not  acknowledge  any  direct  connection  be- 
tween Jesus  and  the  Sssenes. 

FisB  CuLTURi  has  growa  to  be  a  subject  of  such 
importance  that  commiBsions  have  been  appointed 
in  several  States  to  provide  a  supply  of  eggs  to 
stock  the  streams  and  to  build  fishways  or  Udders 
in  the  larger  streams  that  fish  may  ascend  them. 
We  have  a  fish  commission  in  this  State  which  has 
been  at  work  in  the  Susquehanna  and  Conocochea- 
gue  rivers,  but  all  their  olforts  must  prove  of  little 
value  unless  the  authorities  of  adjoininfip  States 
join  in  the  work.  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir 
gittia  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  all  more  or  lesi 
interested  in  the  stocking  of  streams  in  Pennsylva- 
nia tributary  to  the  Potomac  river,  and  the  iMary- 
land  Legislature  now  has  before  it  a  proposition  for 
the  establishment  of  a  "Fish  Commission,"  which 
can  co-operate  with  those  of  other  States.  United 
action  may  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
and  cheap  supply  of  what  is  said  to  be  "  the  best  of 
all  food.s' 

Tbi  Caspian  Sea  Is  said  to  be  extremely  rich  in 
various  species  of  fish,  the  number  of  some  kind 
being  prodigious.  According  to  a  recent  statement, 
in  one  single  district,  15,000  sturgeon  are  sometimes 
taken  in  a  day,  and  when  the  fishing  is  interrupted 
for  twenty-four  hours  the  waters  become  almost 
choked  by  the  abundance  of  fish,  which  are  so 
numerous  as  to  press  each  other  out  upon  the  shore. 
The  total  yield  of  the  Caspian  Sea  for  one  year  in 
fish  and  products  has  been  estimated  at  13,000,900 
pounds  (about  469,430,000  pounds  avoirdupois,} 
worth  about  $12,000,000.  A  peculiar  phenomenon 
observed  especially  among  the  sturgeon  is  that  of  a 
kind  of  winter  sleep.  At  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  they  seek  the  deep  portion  of  the  rivers, 
and  remain  there  in  a  state  of  torpor,  during  which 
they  Becrete  a  viscid  matter  which  forms  a  coating 
over  the  entire  body,  called  by  the  fishermen  ApelitH* 
During  this  period  they  appear  to  eat  nothing,  their 
stomachs  always  being  found  entirely  empty. — JEx/* 
change  Paper. 
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SPRING. 
JOHiy  B.  STOKES        

Respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  Friends  to  the 

fresh  and  desirable  goods,  OF  HIS  OWN 

IMPORTATION,  NOW  IN  STORE. 

Book  Muslin  Hdkfs.   Tarleton  and  Book  Muslin. 

SUt  Blond,  in  three  qualities.     BobbinetU  and  Wash 

Blond,  all  prices       WhiU  and  Colored  Silk  Cofhmere 

ShawU.     500  Yds  Black  Silk,  $1.00  and  $1.12J,  a 

most  excellent  article  for  Summer  dresses. 

lOO  Yds,  Brown  Twilled  Silk,  }  wide  ;  desirable. 
65  Yds.  8-4  Pearl  Llama  Cloth  for  Shawls. 
60  Pure  WhiU  Llama,  Shawls,  $3.00,  $4.00  k  $5.00 
5  Pieces  Beautiful  Brown  Mohair. 
Have  also  secured  from  importtrs  the  balance  of 
those  neat  Plaid  Grenadines,  that  we  sold  so  many  of 
last  season,  37J  c.     These  goods  cost  60  cents  gold 
to  import.     Also,  8  pieces   33  inch   Brown  Mixed 
Madonnas,  at  $1.00  per  jArd,  former  price,  $1.37}. 

5Iy  stock  of  goods  from  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  markets  is  large  and  well  selected,  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  a  family.     JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

S.  W.  corner  7th  and  Arch  Sts. 


1874    J^^*^**"  W-  I-iPPI  «COTT, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENT  &  CONVEYANCER, 

411  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

RENTS,  GROUND  RENTS,  INTEREST,  DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC.,  COLLECTED. 


8.  F.  BALDBR8TON  &  SON. 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 
Philaoklpbia, 
Always  on  hand  a  large  variety  of  Paper  Hangings 
and  Window  Shades.     We  have  a  very  desirable 
Spring  Shade  Roller,  which  works  without  cords, 
ind  IS  much  approved. 


JONES  COMPOriTD  BED  SPRIWG 

Ihb  Only  Double  Spring  in  thb  Markbt. 


This  Spring  haa  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
low  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
spiral  springs,  surmounted  by  independent  loops 
tor  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Give  size  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
references.  "Jones  Compocmd  Spring"  Manu/kc- 
lory,  226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

SAMUEL  W.  LEIN AU, 
PLUMBINO, 

GAS  AND  8TEAM  FITTING^ 

No.  Ill  SOUTH  SEVENTH  STREET, 
ly  Below  Chestnut,  Philadelphia. 


"DUILDING  FELT  (xo  tar)  FOR  OUTSIDE  WORK 
^  and  Inside  instead  of  Plaster.  Ftilt  Carpet- 
inga,  &c.  Send  two  three-cent  stamps  for  circulars 
and  samples. C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 

QERMON,  BY  JESSE  KKRSBY.  PRICE,  SIX 
O     Cents.  ' 

WALTON  k  CO., 

529  and  531  N.  Eighth  St.,  below  Green,  Phila. 

STATIONERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 
Printers,  Bookbinders,  and  Engravers. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 


GUSTAVUS  GOLZE, 

SoooesBor  to,  and  for  several  ye^rs  cutter  for,  the 
CHARLB8  C.  JACKSON, 

TAILORi 

Ho  931  Arob  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Has  always  on  hand  a  full  assortment  of  all  de- 
urable  Shades  and  Styles  of  Goods  suitable  fo? 
rriendfl'  wear,  which  will  be  made  to  order  on  rea- 
sooable  terms. 

'Plain  Coats  a  Specialty. 


WILLIAM   HEACOCK,    GENERAL   FURNISH- 
ING   UNDERTAKER,  ^ 

No.  907  FiLBiHT  Strut,  Phila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Coffins,  and 
every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
patent  Preserver,  obviating  the  necessity  of  packing 
bodies  in  ice.  ^f 

BENJAMIN  STRATTAN, 
GENERAL   INSURANCE 

AND 

REAL  BSTAm  AGENT  AJfD    BROKER. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC  AND  CONVEYANCER. 

Loans  Nbgotiated,    Rents    Collkcted,    Ac,    Ac 

Offloe,  ODJ>  JFJBLLOWS'  BUILDING, 

Corner  MAIIT  AND  FIFTH  STREETS, 

RICHMOND,  IND. 


THE  BE7N0LSS  IBON  BOOFINQ  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Iron  Building  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
ments, Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Balustrades,  Win- 
dow Caps,  Dormers,  &c.  These  make  low  fire  in- 
surance rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Send 
for  circulars,  407  WALNUT  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Works,  Camden. 

ISAAC  a.  TYSON, 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

240  N,  Eighth  Street, 

Photographing  in  all  its  branches.     Special  a^t«fti> 
tioD  given  to  copying  old  plclares. 
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Erdldonn  Seminaxy  for  Totmg  Ladies, 

Chester  County,  Pa 

The  Spring  and  Summer  term  of  this  lostitutioQ 
irill  commeDce  on  the  16ih  of  Second  month  next. 
An  extended  Coarse  of  Study  is  pursued,  and  the 
instruction  is  thorough  and  practical. 

Tbbms  : — $85  per  session,  of  twentj  weeks. 
For  Oirculars  address  the  Principal, 

RICHARD  DARLINGTON  Jr., 
Ercildoun,  Chester  Oo»,  Pa. 

FRIENDS'  BUPPLT  STORE, 

No  140  (old  numUer  132)  THIRD  AYENUB, 

Between  14th  and  16th  Streets, 

Nbw  Tore. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Fall  and  Wimtir  Opiniho. 

Just  receired  a  large  lot  of  plain  wool  cashmere 
and  sealskin  shawls.  Milliners  and  the  general 
trade  supplied  with  silks  and  plain  ribbons  at  verj 
low  prices  at  H.  HAUSER, 

No.  14e  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 

FURNITURE. 

EslabHAed  ttDenty-five  years  by 

8.  B.  RBOBSTER, 

Designer,  Mannfkctarer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Walnni 
and  Cottage  Furniture,  Spring,  Hair  and  Husk  Mat- 
tresses. 

No,  6t6  Callowrill  STRisTf  Phila. 

I.^p!  HOPklNS, 

RBMOYBD  TO  NEW  STORE,  221  N.  TENTH  ST. 

Manolactarer  and  dealer  in  fine 

WALNUT  FUkNITURB,  MATTRAS3ES,  Ire,  Ire, 

wonld  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Friends  to 
a  new  and  well  selected  stock. 

PRICES  LOW. 

OARFETINOS. 

Om  FSIOB  OABPZT  WABZBOUBl. 
Window  Shades.  OU  Oloth,  Mate,  d(c. 

BENJAMIN  CREEN, 

19p  (23  33  Horth  Bcoond  St..  Phitote, 

CRAFT  &  JESSTJP, 

(Baccesflors  to  B.  A.  Wildman,) 
905  Market  Strbit,  Philadrlphia. 
House  Furnishing  Goods,  Cutlery,  Walnut  Brack- 
ets, Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures,  Bird  Cages,  Plated, 
ifritannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

OLOTHBB  WRIN8IR8  RIPAIRID. 

0.0. 


MABBIAOE    OSBTIFIOATES 

B7  FRIENDS'  CBREMOmr. 

Blanks,  $4.00,  Filled  up,  $8.00. 

Invitations  neatly  prepared. 

701  ARCH  STREET. 

lyeow  T.  ELL  WOOD  CHAPMAN. 


MARIA  COOPER  PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN  BONNET  MAKER, 

645  NORTH  TENTH  STREET, 


PHILADKLPHIA. 


RICHARDS  A  SHOURDS, 

CARPENTERS    AND     BUILDERS, 

No.  1125  Shbapp  Allbt, 

(First  Street  above  Race  Street,) 

philadblpbia. 
JOBBING  ATTENDED  TO. 


BAMU  a.  BIOHAaDS, 

No.  1620  Wood  St 


TB0MP8OR  SHOmtSS, 

No.  924  Cherry  St. 


ISAIAH    PRICE.    DENTIST, 
1720    Oreen  Street,    Philadelphia,    Penna. 

HALLOWELL    &   CO.. 

BANKERS* 
33  SOUTH   THIRD    STREET,  PHILADA 

We  buy  and  sell,  on  Commission,  Stocks,  Gov- 
ermcnt  Bonds  and  Gold. 

Information  given  respecting  all  securities  offered 

on  the  market. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders, 

MOBBIS  L.  HALLOWELL,    OHABLES  HALLOWELL. 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

WHEELER  &  WILSON'S 

ROTARY-HOOK,  LOCK-STITCH, 

FAMILY  AND  NO.  6 

SEWINa    MACHINES  ? 


914  CHESTNUT  STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  TAILOR  STORE. 

ISAAC  H.  MACDONALD,  late  Gutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Crab.  C.  Jackbok,  deceased,  has  removed 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  25  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothiogi  he 
solicits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

DR.  ODO.  ROBERTS, 

DENTIST, 

FOBMBRLY  421  NOBTH    SiZTH  StrBBT, 

has  removed  to  247  North  Eighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  services. 

FOR  RENT.— A  desirable  HOME— 

19  acres  of  good  land  at  West  Gpove  Station 
B.  C.  R  R.  Dwelling  ample,  including  all  modern 
conveniences ;  set  of  out-buildings  complete,  with 
farm  implements.  Self  and  wife  desire  the  com- 
forts of  home  in  a  small  family  as  boarders  with 
tenant;     Lease  renewable. 

Job  H.  Jackson. 

West  Grove,  Pa.,  2d  mo.  17th  1874. 
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SPRING. 
JOHN  0.  STOlLBg 

Beipeetfdlly  calU  the  attention  of  Friends  to  the 

fresh  and  desirable  goods,  OP  HIS  OWN 

IMPORTATION,  NOW  IN  STORE. 


Book  Mmlm  HdJtfn,  Tarleton  and  Book  Ifaslin. 
AZf  BUmd^  in  three  qualities.  B^hkmMUM  and  Wa*h 
BUmd,  all  priees.  WhiU  and  Colored  SUk  Oatkmtre 
8hawU,  500  rd9  Black  SUk,  $1.00  and  $1.12},  a 
Bost  excellent  article  for  Summer  dresses. 

IgO  Tdt.  Brown  TwOUd  Sak^\  wide  ;  desirable. 

65  Td9.  g.4  Pearl  Llama  Cloth  for  Shawls. 

M  iWe  White  Llama  ShawU,  $3.00,  $4.00  k  $5.00 

5  Pieeti  Beautiful  Brown  Mohair.  • 

Hare  also  secured  from  importers  the  balance  of 
those  neat  Plaid  OrenadtneSy  that  we  sold  so  many  of 
last  season,  37}  c.  These  goods  cost  60  cents  gold 
to  import  Also,  8  pieces  33  inch  Brown  Mixed 
Madonnas,  at  $1.00  per  jAvdj  former  priees  $1.37}. 

Mj  stock  of  goods  from  Philadelphia  and  New 
Tork  markets  is  large  and  well  selected,  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  a  familj.     JOHN  H.  STOKBS, 

S.  W.  comer  7tb  and  Arch  Sts. 

JOHES  COnPOVIfB  BEP  SFBINCI 

Tbb  Omlt  Douvls  Spring  ik  thb  Makkbt. 


This  Spring  has  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
low  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
spiral  springs,  Burmounted  bj  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Give  size  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supplj  thoasands  of 
references.  "Jotrvs  Compound  Spring"  Manufac- 
tory, 226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

ALAR6B  SALARY  a  month  easilj  made  with 
Stencn  and  Key  Check  outfits.  Catalogues 
and  Samples  sent  free.  S.  M.  Spencer,  117  Haa. 
oyer  St.,  Boston. 


JOSEPH  W.  I^IPPIffCOTT, 

REAL  BSTATB  AGBNT  k  CONVBTANCBR, 

411  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

RENTS,  GROUND  RENTS,  INTEREST,  DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC.,  COLLECTED. 

8.  F.  BALDBR8TOH  *  BOH. 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

PBILaDUFHU, 

Always  on  hand  a  Urge  variety  of  Paper  Hangings 
and  Window  Shades.  We  have  a  very  desirabM 
Spring  Shade  Roller,  whieh  works  without  oordi, 
and  is  much  approved. 

BUILDING  FELT  (no  tab)  FOR  OUTSIDE  WORK 
and  Inside  instead  of  Plaster.  Felt  Carpet* 
ings,  kc.  Send  two  three-cent  stamps  for  circulars 
and  samples.  C.  J.  FAT,  Camden,  N.  J 

SERMON,    BT  JESSE   KERSBT. 
PBIOB,  SIX  OBNTS. 

WALTON  k  CO., 
539  and  631  N.  Eighth  St.,  below  Green,  Phila. 

STATIONERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 
Printers,  Bookbinders,  and  BugraTers. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

WILLIAM   HE  ACOCK, 
GENERAL  FURNISHING    UNDERTAKER, 

No.  907  FiLBBBT  Stbbbt,  Phila.. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Cof&ns,  and 
every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
patent  Preserver,  obviating  the  necessity  of  packing 
bodies  in  ice.  tf 

BENJAMIN  STBATTAN,        i 

GENERAL   INSURANCE 

AND  « 

REAL  BSTAPE  AOBNT  AND    BROKBR. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC  AND  CONVEYANCER. 

LoAHS  Nbootiatbd,    Rbmts   Collectbd,    ko.f    ko 

Office,  onn  ^JSLLOwjy  BuizDma, 

Corner  MAIN  AND  FIFTH  8TRBBTS, 

RICHMOND,  IND. 


HOLIDAY  STATIONERY 


WBITING  DESKS, 
WORK  BOXES, 

BUSSIA  POCKET  BOOKS, 


INITIAL  FAFETEBIES, 
CHESS  AND  DOMINOES, 

LIBRARY  INKSTANDS. 


CHARLES  A.  DIXON   &  CO., 

(The  New  Wedding  Card  Depot.) 

and    Statlone 

911   AJEiOIJ.    STRElteT. 
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Srdldonn  Seminary  for  Toxmg  Ladiee, 

Cheater  County,  Pa. 

The  Spring  and  Summer  term  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  16th  of  Second  month  next. 
An  extended  Oourse  of  Study  is  pursued,  and  the 
instruction  is  thorough  and  practical. 

TiBMS : — $85  per  session,  of  twentj  weeks. 
For  Circulars  address  the  Principal, 

RICHARD  DARLINGTON  Jr., 
Ercildonn,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

FRIBNDB'  BUPPL7  STORE, 

No  140  (old.  number  132)  THIRD  AYBNTTB, 

Between  I4th  and  16th  Streets, 

N»w  YOBK.  * 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Fall  and  Winter  OpiNiNe. 

Just  received  a  large  lot  of  plain  wool  cashmere 
and  sealskin  shawls.  Milliners  and  the  general 
trade  supplied  with  silks  and  plain  ribbons  at  verj 
low  prices  at  H.  HAUSER, 

No.  140  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y.  Oitj 

S'URNITURE. 

EriablUhed  iwmty'five  years  fiy 

8.  B.  RBGBBTBR, 

Designer,  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Walnut 
and  Cottage  Furniture,  Spring,  Hair  and  Husk  Mat- 
•rMses. 

. .  No.  626  Callowbill  Stbbiv,  Phila. 

~  I.  P.  HOPKINS, 

REMOVED  TO  NEW  STORE,  227  N.  TENTH  ST. 

Manufacturer  and  dealer  in  fine 

WALNUT  FURNITURE,  MATTRASSE8,  Ac,  kc, 

would  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Friends  to 
a  new  and  well  selected  stock. 

PRICES  LOW. 

OARFETINOS.        ] 

ONS  FBIOB  QABPZT  WABIBDTJfiB. 
Window  Shades,  Oil  Oloih,  MatSy  fto. 

BENJAMIN  CRBBN, 

29p  s23         38  North  BMond  St..  Phllada, 

CRAFT  &  JESSUFf 

(Bnocessora  to  B.  A  Wildman,) 
906  IfABKiT  Strut,  Philadelphia. 

House  Furnishing  Goods,  Cntlery,  Walnut  Brack- 
ets, Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures,  Bird  Cages,  Plated, 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

OLOTBSB  WBIN0IR8  RIPAIHHD. 

■iwnrqRAft. ' gftjissro. 

MABBIAQE   OEBTIFIOATES 


Blanks,  S4.00,         FUed  np,  $8.00. 
InTltationa  naatiy  prepared. 

701  AS.CH.  STBEET. 

lyeow  T.  BLLWOOO  OBAPMAJN. 


HARIA  COOPER  PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN  BONNET  MAKER, 

•   646  NORTH  TENTH  STRBBT, 

PHILADKLPHIA. 

RICHARDS  *  BHOURDB, 

CARPBNTBRS    AND     BUILDBRiS, 

No.  1126  Sbbapp  Allbt, 

(First  Street  above  Race  Street,) 

PHILADBLPHIA. 

JOBBING  ATTBNDBD  TO. 


SAML  B.BIORABM, 

No.  ISfiO  Wood  St 

ly 


No.  924  Cherry  81 


ISAIAH    PRICE,    DENTIST, 
1720    Gre«n  Btreet,    Philadelphia,    PonnA. 

HALLOWELL    &   CO., 

,     BANKGUS. 
33  SOUTH  THI&D   8TRBBT,  PBII.ADA 

We  buy  and  <ell,  on  Commission,  Stocks,  Qot- 
erment  Bonds  and  Gold. 

Information  given  respecting  all  secnrities  oflbred 

on  the  market. 

Prompt  attmtion  given  to  orJtrt. 

K08BI8L.HAlL0Wiaih    OHABIJBS  HALLOTOEU 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

WHEELER  &  WILSON'S 

ROTARY-HOOKi  LOCK-STITCH, 

FAMILT  AND  NO.  6 

SEWING   MACHINES? 


914  CHESTNUT  STREET, 

PHILADBLPHL^. 


FRIBNDB'  CBNTRAL  TAILOR  8TORB. 

ISAAC  H.  MAODONALD,  late  OatUr  aod  Fore- 
mftn  for  Ohab.  0.  Jaoxsoh,  deceasedy  has  remoTcd 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  26  jean* 
experience  in  getting  ^p  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
solicits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

DR.  GEO.  ROBBRT8, 

DBNTIST, 

PoBMHELT  421  North  Sixth  Striht, 

haajremoved  to  247  North  Bighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  Deed 
of  his  services. 


FOR  RBKT,— A  dasirabla  HOMB— 
19  acres  of  good  land  at  West  Gsove  Stotion 
B.  0.  R.  R.  Dwelling  ample,  including  all  modern 
conveniences ;  set  of  out^buildings  complete,  witb 
farm  implements.  Self  and  wife  desire  the  com- 
forts of  home  in  a  small  family  as  boaiders  with 
tenant;    Lease  lenewable. 

Job  il.  Jaoxsoi* 
ITmI  Grovtf  Pm,,  2d  no.  lUh  1874. 
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{•IlDliCiTIOSB  IDS!  Bl  ADDRffiSKD  iSD  PATIS1IT8  lADI  TO 
JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 

At  Fttbliaatloii  OAoe,  Vo.  144  Hortli  SeTenth  Straet 
OFnOI  OPKM  fr»H  9  i.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

TERM8>-T0   BE   PAID   IN   ADVANCE. 

The  Fftper  ia  issaed  every  week. 

The  TBimrr-FtBer  Volame  commenced  on  the  2Ath  of 
Second  moDth,  1874,  ei  Two  DoHarR  and  Fifty  Genu  to  sub- 
Mrribere  reoeiTinc  it  through  the  meil.  To  those  receiylng  it 
throuffh  our  carriers,  TH«n  Douabs. 

SINGLE  NOB.  6  CENTS. 
It  is  deatrable  that  cU  labacriptions  should  oowsmhos  at 
tt«  &yfi»nrwg  0f  tht  volume. 

KEMITTANCES  by  mail  should  be  fn  cbsoks,  dbavtb,  or 
P.  O.  MoarsT-otBns;  Vut  laUer  preferred.  Movkt  seat  by  mail 
will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  perpon  so  sending.  - 

▲GEHT8:— T.  Burling  Hall,  BalHnujre,  MA. 
Joseph  8.  Coha,  JVoo  York. 
BenJ.  Stratton,  RiOmmd,  Ind.  * 
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[For  Friends'  Intelllgenoer.] 
THE  INCARNATION. 


Or  T^en^nnral  Staiut  of  Jesut  and  of  the  Ckrui. 

PAKT   I. 


*'  I>ayB  should  speak,  and  multitude  of 
years  should  teach  wisdom.  Yet  great  men 
are  not  always  wise,  neither  do  the  aged  un- 
derstand judgment  But  there  is  a  spirit  in 
man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  him  understanding." — Job  xxxii^  6. 

This  is  equally  true  of  church  organiza- 
tions, as  it  is  of  individuals.  They,  alike, 
fall  short  of  the  Divine  purpose,  unless  '*  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  gives  them  un- 
derstanding.'' 

Numerous  propositions  have  been  advanced, 
down  through  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries, 
to  show  the  temporal  status  of  Jwiu  and  His 
relation  to  ike  Cfiriit.  The  fruits  of  their 
discussion  have  too  often  been  persecution, 
cruelty  and  blood;  without  a  corresponding 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
earth.  Their  inherent  contradictions,  in  most 
cases,  furnish  their  own  refutations. 

The  Catholic  and  the  reformed  Evangeli- 
cal churches  may  go  on  mutually  criminating 
and  re-criminating  each  other,  as  being  erro- 
neous in  theory,  and  unchristian  in  practice ; 
yet  both  pertinaciously  retain  the  beam  in 
their  own  eye,  while  they  vainly  seek  to  pluck 
the  mote  from  each  other's  ej/k.  Both  seem 
to  agree,  however,  in  idolizing  and  worship- 
ing the  mere  temporal  body,  the  humanity, 


of  Jesus ;  and  thus  have  their  minds  alienated 
from  the  Spiritual  Christ,  the  Divinity,  who 
is  alone  worthy  of  adoration  and  praise,  and 
of  which  Jesus  was  only  the  visible  and  tangi- 
ble representative,  more  especially  to  the  ex- 
ternally minded  and  ceremonial  Jews. 

The  propositions  alluded  to  may,  perhaps, 
nearly  all  be  included  as  modifications  of 
three  general  postulates,  viz : 

I.  Jesus  was  a  mere  man  produced  by  or- 
dinary generation,  but  endowed  with  extra- 
ordinary capabilities,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious ;  a  man. 

II.  Jesus  was  miraculously  conceived  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  having  Ood  for  His 
Father  and  Mary  for  His  mother,  He  was  en- 
dowed with  the  Divine  attributes  of  the  one, 
aud  the  carnal  substance  of  the  other ;  a  Ood- 


TfKin, 

III.  Jesus  was  and  is  the  Christ.  He  was 
and  is  very  God ;  the  Ood. 

The  first  of  these  postulates  completely  in- 
validates the  whole  Gospel  history,  and  is, 
consequently,  unworthy  of  notice  in  this  con- 
nection. 

The  second  postulate  finds  its  cnlminatim 
in  the  following  formula: 

"  When  the  fullness  of  time  was  come.  He 
took  upon  Himself  all  man's  nature,  and  alt- 
the  essential  properties  and  infirmities  thereof, 
yet  without  sin;  being  conceived  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  of  her  substance.    So  that  twa 
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whole,  perfect  and  distinct  natures,  the  God- 
head and  the  manhood,  were  inseparably 
joined  together  in  one  person,  without  perver- 
sion, composition,  or  confusion ;  which  person 
is  very  Ood  and  very  man.  In  His  human 
nafure  thus  united  to  the  Divine^  He  was  cruoi- 
fied  and  died ;  was  buried  and  remained  under 
the  poufer  of  death;  yet  saw  no  corruption. 
On  the  third  day  He  arose  from  the  dead 
vnth  the  tame  body  with  which  He  suffered  ; 
with  which  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
there  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father." 

Now  Jesus  declared,  "  The  hour  cometh, 
and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  for 
the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him. 
God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." — 
(John  iv,  23. 

If  Jesus  spake  truly,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  idea  of  a  man-God,  possessing 
all  the  "properties  and  infirmities  of  man's 
nature,"  with  the  asserted  spirituality  of  God, 
and  of  His  worship.  .Or,  in  other  words,  to 
comprehend  how  Jesus,  whose  carnal  body  was 
derived  from  "  the  substance  of  Mary,"  should 
become  "  very  God  "  as  well  as  "  very  man." 

Again  the  Apostle  Paul  testifies : 

"  This  I  say,  brethren,  that  flesh  and  blood 
can  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;  neither 
doth  corruption  inherit  incorruption."  .  .  . 
So  aho  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

"  It  is  sown  in  corruption  ;  it  is  raised  in  in- 
corruption. 

It  is  sown  in  dishonor ;  it  is  raised  in  glory. 

It  is  sown  in  weakness :  it  is  raised  in  power. 

It  is  sown  a  natural  body ;  it  is  raised  a 
spiritual  body. 

^  There  is  a  natural  body ;  and  there  is « 
spiritual  body. 

We  shall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  dead  shall  be 
raised  incorruptible.  We  shall  be  changed. 
For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorrup- 
tion, and  this  mortality  must  put  on  immor- 
tality."-(I  Cor.  15.) 

If  the  Apostle  Paul  waa  not  a  deceiver,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  framers  of  the  pos- 
tulate have  committed  a  blunder ;  for  the 
contradiction  between  their  teachings  can  not 
be  reconciled.  Those  who  prefer  the  testi 
mooy  borne  by  the  Apostle,  will  be  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  •carnal  body  of  Jesus  was 
changed  to  a  spiritual  body  at  the  resurrec- 
tion,  and  before  its  ascension  ;  for  "flesh  and 
blood  can  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  6od,"  Or 
they  may  incline  to  a  view,  which  is,  perhaps, 
more  in  accordance  with  the  general  tenor  of 
the  narrative,  thai  the  body  of  Jesus  was  a  spiv' 
ikuU  or  mystieal  body  from  thefirsL 
^This  extraordinary  teaching  of  the  insepar- 
able union  of  perfect  humanity  with  perfect 


Divinity  in  the  same  person,  has  recently 
been  designated  as  the  ''antiquated  theory  of 
the  mediaeval  church." 

The  third  postulate  drops  the  human  nature 
of  Jesus,  and  boldly  declares  not  only  that 
He  "  was  very  God,"  but  cape  the  climax  by 
adding,  "Not/romiAe  Z/orei  came  this  child  to 
Mary  ;  it  was  the  Lord  Himself  that  came." 

This  postulate  has  been  put  forth  by  its  ad- 
vocates to  correct  the  errors  of  those  which 
preceded  it,  and  is  assumed  to  be  **  a  more 
simple  and  philosophical  view  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures."  It  teaches  "  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  came  into  the  world  in  the  person  of 
Jesus;  not  bearing  the  attributes  of  Deity  in 
their  full  disclosure  and  power.  He  came 
into  the  world  to  subject  His  Spirit  to  that 
whole  discipline  and  experience,  through 
which  every  man  must  pass.  He  veiled  His 
royalty.  He  folded  back,  as  it  were,  within 
Himself  those  ineffable  powers  which  belonged 
to  Him,  as  a  free  Spirit  in  heaven.  He  went 
into  captivity  to  Himself;  wrapping,  in  weak- 
ness and  forgetfulness.  His  Divine  energies, 
while  He  was  a  babe.  Being  formed,  in 
fashion,  as  a  nx«,n.  He  was  subject  to  that 
gradual  unfolding  of  His  buried  powers, 
which  belong  to  infancy  and  childhood. 
.  .  .  He  was  subject  to  the  restrictions  which 
hold  and  hinder  common  men.  He  was  to 
come  back  to  Himself,  little  by  little."— 
(Beecher's  Life  of  Jesus  J 

An  observation  which  this  writer  applied  to 
the  preceding  postulate,  is  echoed  back  upon 
this  with  undiminished  force.  "  The  theolog- 
ical difficulties  which  inhere  in  such  a  theory 
are  many." 

However  trite  and  trivial  the  objections 
urged  against  this  deification,  this  idolatrous 
homage  of  the  carnal  body  of  Jesus  may 
appear  to  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine,  they 
fall  with  a  staggering  and  bewildering  force 
upon  the  patient  Christian  traveller  Zionward. 

The  numerous  class  of  professional  Chris- 
tians who  habitually  employ  others  to  do 
their  thinking  may,  no  doubt,  find  great 
relief  from  the  easy  adoption  of  this,  or 
almost  any  oiher  doctrine  sanctioned  by  pop- 
ular favor.  But  to  those  who  are  accustom^ 
to  think  for  themselves,  to  exercise  their  oyrn 
rational  faculties,  as  a  handmaid  to  their 
holiest  religious  inspirations,  they  stand  as 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  Christian  path-way. 

What,  say  these  honest  inquirers,  is  God 
a  mere  carnal  body  like  unto  ourselves? 
Was  He  formed  and  nurtured  in  the  womb  of 
Mary  ?  Was  He  reduced  to  the  feebleness  of 
infancy?  Was  He  nailed  to  the  cros^  by 
cruel  men— crucified  unto  death  and  buried  ? 
And  did  He,  a  dead  Ood,  revitalize  Himself, 
come  forth  from  the  grave,  and  after  a 
sojourn  of  forty  days,  ascend  to  heaven  with 
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that  9df9ame  body  of  human  flesh  and  blood  ? 
Incredible !  we  have  not  so  learned  the  char- 
acter, the  mission,  or  the  plan  of  salvation  of 
and  bj  Christ,  which  these  doctrines  inculcate. 
The  theories  of  the  Incarnation  which  theo- 
logians have  devised,  have  all  proved  incon- 
gruous and  unsatisfactory  in  direct  proportion 
to  their  complexity.    The  query  naturally 
arises,  why  is  it  so  ?    The  answer  seems  to  be, 
They  have  indeed  erected  a  gorgeous  temple, 
but  they  have  laid  its  foundations  in  error  ; 
and  have  used  unsanctified  materials  for  the 
superstructure.     Instead  of  going  down  into 
the  depths  of  Jordan  for  the  typical  smooth 
stones  of  the  Lord's  altar,  there  has  been  too 
much    hammering  and  squaring  to  fit   and 
adjust  them  to  the  requirements  of  human 
wisdom  and  selfish  interests. 

No  marvel,  therefore,  that  discord  and 
strife  should  be  found  there ;  nor  that  "  Jesus, 
the  Christ,"  should  refuse  to  dwell  therein. 

'  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of 
Ood,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in 
jou  ?"— (I  Cor.  iii,  16.) 

"  Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God.  As 
Ood  hath  said,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk 
in  them ;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they 
shall  be  my  people." — (II  Cor.  vi,  16.) 

When  !  Oh,  when  will  mankind  come  to 

the     proper   recognition   of   this    important 

truth  ?     When  shall  the  highway  of  the  Lord 

be  cast  up,  the  wy  of  holiness,  wherein  the 

I  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err? 

E.   MiCHENER. 

Tmighienamoni  ^<i-f  Second  month,  1874. 

(To  be  continaed.) 


THE  SENSE  OP  DXJTY. 


There  is  no  evil  that  we  cannot  either  face 
or  flj  from  but  the  consciousness  of  duty  dis- 
regarded.   A  sense  of  duty  pursues  us  ever. 
It  is  omnipresent,  like  the  Diety.     If  we  take 
to  ourselves  the  wings  of  the  morning  and 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  duty 
performed  or  duty  violated  is  still  with  us,  for 
our  happiness  or  our  misery.    If  we  say  the 
darkness  shall  cover  us,  in  the  darkness  as  in 
the  light  our  obligations  are  yet  with  us.   We 
cannot  escape  their  power,  nor  fly  from  their 
presence.     They  are  with  us  in  this  life,  will 
be  with  us  at  its  close ;  and  in  that  scene  of 
inconoeivable  solemnity  which  lies  yet  further 
onward,  we  shall  still  find  ourselves  surround- 
ed by  the  consciousness  of  duty,  to  pain  us 
wherever  it  has  been  violated,  and  to  console 
us  so  £eu:  as  God  may  have  given  us  grace  to 
perform  it — Daniel  Webster, 


■  — 


KsvKB  mind  where  you  work ;  care  more 
aboQt  how  JOU  work.  Never  mind  who  sees, 
if  God  approyet. — Spfwrgeon. 


for  Vvlmul/  IntelUgtnMr. 

Eaetraets  from  Thomas  Clarkson's  "  Portraiture 
of  Quakerism"  in  three  volumes,  printed  in 
1806. 

In  his  introduction  he  savs : 

From  the  year  1787,  when  I  began  to  de- 
vote my  labors  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  I  was  thrown  frequently  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  people  called  Quakers.  These 
people  had  been  then  long  unanimous  upon 
this  subject.  Indeed,  they  had  placecl  it 
among  the  articles  of  their  religious  disci- 
pline. 

Their  houses  were,  of  course,  open  to  me  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 
Hence  I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  their  liv- 
ing manners,  which  no  other  person,  who  was 
not  a  Quaker,  could  have  easily  obtained. 

As  soon  as  I  became  possessed  of  this 
knowledge,  I  conceived  a  desire  of  writing 
their  moral  history.  I  believed  I  should  be 
able  to  exhibit  to  the  rest  of  the  world  many 
excellent  customs  of  which  they  were  igno- 
rant, but  which  it  might  be  useful  to  them  to 
know,  for  ignorance  and  prejudice  had  in- 
vented many  expressions  concerning  them,  to 
the  detriment  of  their  character.  Their  do- 
mestic customs  are  peculiar.  They  adopt  a 
singular  mode  of  language,  have  renounced 
religious  ceremonies,  which  all  other  Christians, 
in  some  form  or  other,  have  retained.  They 
are  distinguished  from  all  the  other  Islanders 
by  their  dress.  These  differences  are  great 
and  striking.  I  thought,  therefore,  that  those 
who  are  curious  in  the  development  of  char- 
acter, might  be  gratified  in  knowing  the  prin- 
ciples which  produced  such  numerous  excep- 
tions from  the  general  practices  of  the  world. 
Some  may  say  this  work  is  a  partial  one.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  shall  be  utterly 
able  to  divest  myselt  of  all  undue  influence 
which  their  attention  toward  me  may  have 
produced,  when  I  consider  them  as  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  work  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade;  for  if  others  had  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  equally  with  (hem  on 
the  occasion,  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  hu- 
man misery  and  moral  evil,  that  was  ever 
known  in  the  world,  had  been  long  ago  anni- 
hilated. 

The  founder  of  the  Society  was  Gteorge  Fox. 
He  was  born  of  "  honest  and  sufficient  pa- 
rents," in  the  year  1624*.  In  his  youth  he 
manifested  a  seriousness  of  spirit  not  usual  in 
persons  of  his  age.  This  seriousness  grew  upon 
him ;  and  as  it  increased  he  encouraged  it,  so 
that  in  the  year  1643,  or  in  the  20th  year  of 
his  age,  he  conceived  himself,  in  consequence 
of  the  awful  impression  he  had  received,  to  be 
called  upon  to  separate  himself  from  the  world, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  religion. 

At  this  time  the  Church  of  England,  as  & 
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Protestant  church,  had  been  established  ;  and 
many  nrho  were  not  satisfied  with  the  settle- 
ment of  it,  had  formed  themselves  into  differ- 
ent religious  sects.  There  was  also  a  great 
number  of  persons  in  the  kingdom,  who,  ap- 
proving neither  of  the  religion  of  the  estab- 
lishment nor  of  that  of  the  different  denomi- 
nations alluded  to,  withdrew  from  the  com- 
munion of  everj  visible  church.  These  were 
ready  to  follow  any  teacher  who  might  in- 
culcate doctrines  that  coincided  with  their  own 
apprehensions.  Thus  far  a  way  lay  open 
among  many  for  a  cordial  reception  of 
George  Fox.  And  having  given  himself  up 
to  solemn  impressions,  endeavored  to  find  out 
as  many  serious  people  as  he  could,  with  a 
view  of  conversing  with  them  on  the  subject 
of  religion. 

In  1647,  continuing  his  travels,  he  spoke 
publicly  and  convinced  many  ;  thus  meetings 
of  Friends  were  gathered.  He  continued  his 
labors  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  even 
preached  within  two  days  of  his  death.  Du- 
ring this  time  he  had  settled  meetings  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  given  to  these 
the  foundation  of  that  beautiful  system  of 
'discipline  which  exists  among  the  Quakers 
at  the  present  day. 

The  first  of  all  his  religious  doctrines  was,  that 
the  Spirit  of  God,  where  men  were  obedient 
to  it,  guided  them  in  their  spiritual  concerns. 
And  his  followers  acknowledged  the  same  in- 
ternal admonitions  or  revelations  of  the  same 
Spirit  in  spiritual  concerns,  they  had  been 
witnesses  of  in  his  innocent  and  blameless  life. 

Although  the  best  individuals  among  the 
Quakers  may  have  fallen  below  the  pattern  of 
excellence  which  they  copied,  nothing  is  more 
true  than  the  result  has  been,  tha^t  the  whole 
Society,  as  a  body,  have  obtained  from  tbeir 
countrymen  the  character  of  a  moral  people. 
If  the  reader  be  a  lover  of  virtue,  and  anx- 
ious for  the  moral  improvement  of  mankind, 
he  will  be  desirous  of  knowing  what  means 
the  Quakers  have  used  to  have  preserved,  for 
an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  this  desirable 
reputatiof)  in  the  world.  If  the  question  were 
put  to  themselves,  I  believe  they  would  at- 
tribute any  morality  they  might  be  supposed 
to  have  to  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  will 
having  been  discovered  by  means  of  the 
Scriptures  and  religious  impressions  upon  the 
mind,  when  it  has  been  calm  and  still  and 
abstracted  from  the  world,  they  have  en- 
deavored to  obey.  "Mind  the  Light,"  was 
oft  the  exhortation  of  George  Fox. 

But  we  may  add  auxiliary  causes, — their 
moral  education,  their  discipline,  their  domes- 
tic or  other  customs  which  are  peculiar  to 
them  as  a  Society  of  Christians.  When  the 
first  Quakers  met  in  union  they  consisted  of  j 
religious  or  spiritually-minded  men.    From  ' 


th^jt  time  to  the  present  there  has  always 
beed,  as  we  may  imagine,  a  succession  of  such 
in  the  Society.  Many  of  these,  at  their  great 
meetings,  which  have  been  annual  since  those 
days,  have  delivered  their  sentiments  c*n  vari- 
ous interesting  points.  These  were  regular- 
ly printed  and  distributed  among  their  fami- 
lies, under  the  name  of  advices.  They  relate 
to  customs,  manners,  fashions^  conversation 
and  conduct.  They  contain  recommenda- 
tions and  suggesit  prohibitions  to  the  Society 
as  rules  of  guidance,  and  as  they  came  from 
spiritually-minded  men  on  solemn  occasions^ 
tney  are  supposed  to  have  had  *a  spiritual 
origin. 

They  allow  their  children  most  of  the  sports 
or  exercises  and  amusements  of  body  and 
mind  which  other  children  of  the  Island  en* 
joy,  but  have  thought  it  proper  to  draw  a  line 
between  those  which  they  consider  to  be  salu- 
tary and  those  which  they  consider  to  be  hurt- 
ful. Therefore,  dancing,  diversions  of  the 
field,  cards,  dice,  horse-racing,  cock-fightings 
music,  novels,  the  theatre,  and  all  games  of 
chance  of  every  description,  have  been  for- 
bidden. For  when  they  consider  man  as  a 
reasonable  being,  they  are  of  opinion  his  oc- 
cupations should  be  rational.  But  all  such 
amusements  as  those  in  question,  if  resorted 
to  for  the  filling  up  of  vacant  hours,  they  con- 
ceive to  be  unworthy  of  his  intellect,  and  to 
be  below  the  dignity  of  his'  Christian  charac- 
ter. I  do  not  know  of  any  custom  among  the 
Quakers  which  has  more  excited  the  curiosity 
of  the  world  than  this  of  their  dress.  A 
Quaker  is  known  by  his  apparel  through  the 
whole  kingdom.  George  Fox  never  intro- 
duced any  new  or  particular  garments,  yet 
recommended  to  his  followers  simplicity  and 
plainness  of  apparel,  and  bearing  his  testi- 
mony against  the  preposterous  and  fiuctuating- 
apparel  of  the  world.  Robert  Barclay  and 
William  Penn  kept  alive  the  subject  of  dress 
which  George  Fox  had  been  the  first  to  notice 
in  the  Society.  They  followed  him  on  his 
Scriptural  ground ;  they  repeated  the  argu- 
ments, that  extravagant  dress  manifested  an 
earthly  spirit,  and  that  it  was  productive  of 
vanity  and  pride.  But  they  strengthened  the 
case  by  adding  arguments  of  their  own.  They 
considered  decency  and  comfort  were  the  ob* 
jects  of  dress. 

George  Fox  seemed  to  look  at  every  custom 
with  the  eye  of  a  reformer.  The  language  of 
the  country  struck  him  as  having  many  cen- 
surable defects.  Many  of  the  expressions  thea 
in  use  appeared  to  him  to  contain  gross  flat- 
tery, others  to  be  idolatrous,  Ac,  And  sa 
weighty  did  these  improprieties  in  his  own 
language  lie  upon  his  mind,  that  he  conceived 
himself  to  have  had  an  especial  commission 
to  correct  them.    The  first  alteration  which 
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he  adopted  was  the  use  of  the  pronoun  Thou, 
He,  hovreyer,  was  not  the  first  of  the  religious 
▼111618  who  had  noticed  the  improper  use  of 
the  pronoun.  You.    Erasmus,  also,  in  a  trea- 
tise which    he  wrote  on  the  impropriety  of 
substituting  You  for  Thou  when  a  person  ad- 
dresses an  individual  states  that  this  strange 
substitution  originated  wholly  in  the  flattery 
of  men.     They  also  banished  the  word  master 
or  mister,  to   those  who  was  no  master  over 
them ;  also  all  titles  of  honor.     In  addressing 
one  another,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  they 
made  use  of  the  word  Friend,  to  signify  the 
bond  of  their  own  union,  and  the  character 
which  man,  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
was  bound  to  exhibit  in  his  dealings  with  his 
iel low-men.     They  addressed  each  other,  klso, 
and  spoke  of  each  other  by  their  real  names. 
If  a  man's  name  was  John,  they  called  him 
John.     The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 
and  the  months  of  the  year  they  considered 
to  be  of  heathen  origin.    The  numerical  way 
of  naming  the  days  and  months  seemed  to 
them  to  be  the  most  rational  and  the  most  in- 
nocent.   Thus  the  Quaker  calendar  was  made 
up  by  numerical  distinction,  which  have  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day.    The  choice  of  fur- 
niture, like  the  choice  of  clothes,  is  left  to  be 
adjudged  by  the  rules  of  decency  and  useful- 
ness, but  never  by  the  suggestion  of  show. 
Splendid  furniture  would   be  considered  as 
j)ernicious  as  splendid  clothes.     It  would  be 
classed  with  external  ornaments,  and  would 
be  reckoned  equally  productive  of  pride.  The 
Quakers  have   discarded  all  parade  at  their 


TESTIMONIES  OF  TRUTH. 

From  an  article  in  the  London  Friend^ 
entitled  "  The  efficiency  of  the  Society  for 
the  bearing  of  its  Testimonies,"  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  selected  as  possessing  views 
in  relation  to  "our  Church"  which  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  claim  the 
name  of  Friends. 

In  this  day  of  impatience  at  the  smallness 
of  our  numbers,  and  of  exultation  upon  any 
reinforcement,  though  the  recruits  may  be^ 
sometimes,  but  raw,  it  is  not  out  of  place  that 
this  current  of  view  and  feeling  should  be 
attentively  considered,  and  subjected  to  some 
examination.     Can  it  be  that  this  current  is 
rather  upon  the  surface,  and,  though  by  no 
means  silent,  is  not  deep  ?    Does  it  represent 
a    state    of  mind    more    desirous    that  our 
Church  should  extend  its  borders  than  that 
it  should  firmly  occupy   the  ground  of  its 
original  foundation?    '*In  times  of  peace," 
says    the   Church    historian    Milner,    '*  the 
Church  dilates,  and  builds,  as  it  were,  into 
breadth  ;"  and  "  times  of  peace,"  it  is  to  be. 
feared,  have  had  their  weakening  effect  upon 
the  testimony  of  "  Friends."    In  the  days  of 
personal  appearance   before  the   authorities 
upon    ecclesiastical  demands ;   of  imprison- 
ment in  respect  of  these,  or  of  the  testimony 
against    oaths    or     war— when     respeotable 
townsmen  were  known  to  be  lying  in  jail  for 
conscience  sake — there  was  a  point  and  ener- 
gy in  the  witness  for  truth  which  impressed 


a  manner  singularly  plain :     The  corpse  is  de- 
.posited  in  a  plain  coffin.     When  carried  to 
the  meeting-houde  or  grave-yard,  it  is  attended 
by  relations  and  friends.    These  have  nothing 
different  at  this  time  in  their  external  gar- 
ments from   their  ordinary  dress.     At  the 
meeting-house,  it  is  sufiered  to  remain  there 
in  the  sight  of  the  spectators.     The  congrega- 
tion then  sit  in  silence,  as  at  a  meeting  for 
worship.     If  any  one  feels  himself  induced  to 
speak,  he  delivers  himself  accordingly,  if  not, 
no  other  rite  is  used  at  this  time.    The  coffin 
is  taken  out  of  the  meeting  house,  and  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  grave.     A  solemn,  silent 
pause  immediately  takes  place.     It  is  then  in- 
terred; another  short  pause  then  generally 
follows.  These  pauses  are  made  that  the  spec- 
tators may  be  more  deeply  touched  with  a 
sense  of  their  own  approaching  exit,  and  their 
future  state. 

CTo  be  eontlnaed.) 


funerals.     When  they  die,  they  are  buried  in    individuals    and   told    upon  neighborhoods. 


«•»• 


We  must  not  wait  for  the  great  opporiuni- 
ties;  if  God  sees  we  are  fit  for  great  service 
He  will  send  it  to  us ;  and  unless  we  have 
learned  to  do  the  little  how  can  we  be  read^ 
to  do  the  greoL 


The  witnessing  body  was  compact.     Repul- 
sive   to  all  by  its    ridiculous    designation ; 
separated  from  the   world   by  difference  of 
language,  habits,  and  attire;  misunderstood 
and  ignored  even  by  the  pious  in  the  churches, 
who  could  not  (and  who  do  not),  comprehend 
the  disiise  of  water  baptism,  and  of  the  bread 
and  wine — (the  only  efficient  testimony  against 
the  abuse  of  the  elements);  thus  repulsive, 
separated,   misunderstood,  and   ignored,  the 
witnessing   body    had,  nevertheless,   a  vital 
power  for  "  action  upon  the  world,"  which, 
confessedly,  is  wanting  now.     Not  that  we 
are  therefore  to  desire  a  return  to  penal  laws, 
imprisonment,  and  persecution ;  or  to  uphold 
any  unrequired  singularity;  but  that,  just  in 
proportion  as  a  change  in  the  times  brings 
us  more  upon  the  level  with  other  churches, 
should  the  true  line  of  our  didtinction,  as  a 
witnessing  body,  be  observed  with  vigilance 
and  maintained  with  consistency.     Let  it  not 
be  deemed  uncharitable  to  assert  that  it  is 
under  the  process  of  aseimikUion  to  what  is 
found  in  other  congregations,  that  the  trum- 
pet of   testimony    will  give   an    uncertain 
sound. 
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Take,  for  instance,  the  testimony  in  rela- 
tion to  iivorship  and  ministry,  as  exhibited  in 
our  mode  of  worship.  This  testimony,  being 
the  backbone  of  our  distinguishing  profession, 
is  really  that  which  has  held,  and  holds,  the 
Society  together  ;  and  which  specially  binds 
its  members  in  unity,  because  its  excellent 
fruit  is  jointly,  as  well  as  experimentally, 
shared.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  this  testimony 
to  reject  provision  for  any  stated  performance 
in  meetings  for  worship/' 

I  have  not  been  unmindful  that  the  ten- 
tiency  of  advanced  years  is  to  be  too  jealous 
of  all  that  is  new,  and  that  this  tendency  is 
to  be  kept  in  check.  They  who  are  about  to 
quit  the  scene  must  be  careful  that  their 
difficulties,  or  their  scruples,  do  not  obstruct 
the  making  of  their  Church  a  home  of  con- 
tent for  the  children  of  their  people.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  neither  narrowness  nor 
prejudice  in  the  desire  that  our  testimony  to 
primitive  Truth  may  continue  to  uphold  the 
standard  which  our  young  people  (among 
whom  there  is  so  much  good)  may  in  future 
days  recognize  as  that  of  their  old  associa- 
tions, and  as  that  which  their  maturer  judg- 
ment can  most  approve. 

William  Ball. 


■  — >  ■ 


IN8PIBATION. 

T.    PARKKR. 

■ 

To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  duty,  a  man  is 
not  sent  away  outside  of  himself  for  the  only 
rule  of  faith  and  practice  ;  the  Word  is  very 
nigh  him,  even  in  his  heart,  and  by  this 
"W  ord  he  is  to  try  all  documents  whatever. 
Inspiration,  like  God's  omnipresence,  is  not 
limited  to  tbe  few  writers  claimed  by  the 
Jews,  Christians,  or  Mahometans,  but  is  co- 
extensive with  the  race. 

Each  man  stands  close  to  the  omnipresent 
God — may  feel  His  beautiful  presence  and 
liave  familiar  access  to  the  All  Father ;  get 
truth  at  first  hand  from  its  Author.  Wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  love  are  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  man  ;  wherever  these  are,  and 
just  in  proportion  to  their  power,  there  is  in- 
spiration from  God.  Thus  God  is  not  the 
nuthor  of  confusion,  but  concord. 

There  can  be  but  one  mode  of  inspiration  ; 
it  is  the  action  of  the  Highest  within  the 
T^ul,  the  Divine  presence  imparting  light — 
this  presence,  as  truth,  justice,  holiness,  love, 
infusing  itself  into  the  soul. 

If  God  be  infinitely  perfect  He  does  not 
change ;  then  His  modes  of  action  are  perfect 
and  unchangeable.  The  laws  of  mind,  like 
those  of  matter,  remain  immutable  and  not 
transcended.  As  God  has  hft  no  age  nor 
xrnn  destitute,  by  nature,  of  reason,  conscience, 
af  ection,  soul,  so  He  leaves  none  destitute  of 
inspiration. 


Now,  as  men  difi%r  widely  in  their  natural 
endowments,  and  much  more  widely  in  the 
use  and  development  thereof,  there  must  of 
course  be  various  degrees  of  inspiration. 

The  greater,  purer,  loftier,  more  complete 
the  character,  so  is  the  inspiration ;  for  he 
that  is  true  to  conscience,  faithful  to  reason,, 
obedient  to  religion,  has  not  only  the  strength 
of  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and  piety,  but  he  has  a 
power  which  augments  itself. 

Inspiration  does  not  destroy  the  manV 
freedom.  The  man  can  obey  or  not  obey; 
can  quench  his  spirit  or  feed  it,  as  he  will. 

But  when  the  sincere  man  receives  the 
truth  of  God  into  his  soul,  knowing  it  is  God's 
truth,  then  it  takes  such  a  hold  of  him  as 
nothing  else  can  do.  It  makes  the  weak 
strong,  the  timid  brave  :  men  of  slow  tongue 
become  full  of  power  and  persuasion.  These 
are  the  men  who  move  the  world.  They  have 
an  eye  to  see  its  follies,  a  heart  to  weep  and 
bleed  for  its  sin. 

The  influence  of  God  in  Nature — in  its 
mechanical,  vital,  or  instinctive  action— is 
beautiful.  Theshapely  trees  ;  the  leaves  that 
clothe  them  in  loveliness ;  the  corn  and  the 
cattle ;  the  dew  and  the  flowers ;  the  bird,  the 
insect,  mass  and  stone,  fire  and  water,  and 
f  arth  and  air — all  these  are  noble  and  beau- 
tiful. They  admonish  while  they  delight  U8> 
these  silent  counsellors  and  sovereign  aids. 

But  the  inspiration  of  God  in  man,  when 
faithfully  obeyed,  is  nobler  and  far  more 
beautiful. 

A  single  good  man,  at  one  with  God,  makes 
the  morning  and  evening  sun  seem  little  and 
very  low.  It  is  a  higher  mode  of  the  Divine 
power  that  appears  in  him,  self  conscious  and 
sslf  restrained. 

Now  this,  it  seems,  is  the  only  kind  of 
inspiration  which  is  possible.  It  is  co- exten- 
sive with  the  faithful  use  of  man's  natural 
powers. 

A  good  man  feels  that  justice,  goodness,, 
truth,  are  immutable,  not  dependent  on  him- 
self; I  hat  certain  convictions  come  by  a  law 
over  which  he  has  no  control.  There  they 
stand ;  he  cannot  alter,  though  he  may  ^refuse 
to  obey  them.  No  doubt  there  have  been 
men  of  a  high  degree  of  inspiration  in  all 
countries,  the  founders  of  the  various  religions 
of  the  world.  But  they  have  been  limited  in 
their  gifts  and  their  use  of  them.  The  doc- 
trine they  taught  had  somewhat  national^ 
temporal,  even  personal,  in  it,  and  so  was  not 
the  absolute  religion.  No  man  is  so  great  as 
human  nature,  nor  can  one  finite  being  feed 
forever  all  his  brethren.  So  their  doctrines 
were  limited  in  extent  and  duration.  No  so 
with  true  religion ;  its  inspiration  is  limited 
to  no  sect,  age,  or  nation.  It  is  wide  as  the 
world.    God  flows  into  the  matt  as  light  into 
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the  air.     Certain  as  the  open  eje  drinks  in 
the  Heht  do  the  pure  in  heart  see  God,  and  he 
that  liyes  truly  feels  Him  as  a  presence  not 
to  be  pat  by.     But  this  is  a  doctrine  of  expe- 
rience  as   much  as  of  abstract    reasoning. 
There  are  hours — and  they  come  to  all  men 
— ^when  the  hand  of  destiny  seems  heavy  upon 
us ;  when   the  thought  of  time  misspent,  the 
pang  of  afiection  misplaced  or  ill  requited,  the 
experience  of  man's  worse  nature,  and  the 
aeuse  of  our  own  degradation,  come  over  us. 

In  the  outward  and  inward  trials  we  know 
not  which  way  to  turn.  The  heart  faints  and 
18  ready  to  perish.  Then  in  the  deep  silence 
of  the  soul,  when  the  man  turns  inward  to 
God,  light,  comfort,  peace  dawn  on  him.  His 
troubles — they  are  but  a  dew-drop  on  his 
sandal. 

It  is  no  vulgar  superstition  to  say  men  are 
pre  eminently  inspired  in  such  times.  They 
are  the  seed-time  of  life.  Then  we  live  whole 
years  through  in  a  few  moments,  and  after- 
wards, as  we  journey  on  in  life,  cold  and 
dasty  and  travel-worn  and  faint,  we.  look  to 
that  moment  as  a  point  of  .light — the  remem- 
brance of  it  comes  over  us  like  the  music  of 
our  home  heard  in  a  distant  land.  These 
seed  times  shall  return  a^ain  and  again,  and 
man  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  bli3s 
which  God  has  prepared  for  all.  He  that 
sows  shall  reap,  and  the  harvest  shall  be  full 
to  overiiowing. 


•  ^mm  ■ 


ForFriend8*  Intelligenoer. 
LETTER   OP  JOHN   Q.   WHITTIER. 

The  following  interesting  relic,  being  a  re- 
minder of  by-gone  days  and  events,  I  deem 
worthy  of  being  rescued  from  the  grasp  of 
oblivion. 

The  name  of  the  author,  John  G.  Whittier, 
IS  sufficient  to  claim  for  the  letter  an  atten- 
tive  perusal ;  and  the  name  of  Thomas  A. 
Green,  to  whom  the  writer  so  kindly  and  re- 
spectfully alludes,  will  recall  to  the  mind  of 
some  of  our  city  Friends  the  memory  of  one 
who   was  in   the   practice  of  attending  our 
Yearly  Meeting  during  many  years  after  the 
separation,  being  a  resident  of  New  Bedford, 
and  one  among  the  very  few  in  New  England 
who  retained  his  attachment  to  our  religious 
organization. 

Pleasant  is  the  kind  and  affectionate  allu- 
sion to  the  '^  Dear  old  Friends  who,  in  the 
pro  slavery  excitement  of  that  day,  were  so 
active,  Fome  of  whom  have  since  fallen  asleep 
in  the  Lord,  trusting  in  his  mercy  alone,  and 
not  in  their  church  politicTi ;  others,  still  living 
in  honored  age,  have  in  patient  and  steady 
labor  for  the  slave,  made  beautiful  atonement 
for  the  error  of  that  day  of  darkness," 

The  copy  herewith  transmitted  was  for- 
warded to  me,  as  I  learn,  by  our  friend  Henry 


J.  Powell,  and,  I  trust,  will  be  deemed  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to merltinsertionini^Hemb' 
Intelligeneer* 

Gideon  Frost. 


THE   ANTI  SLAVERY  MOVEMENT  AND  THE  SO- 
CIETY  OP    FRIENDS. 

Letter  from  John  (?,  WhUHer. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  John 
G.  Whittier  to  the  editors  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford (Mass.)  Mercury: 

I  have  read  with  interest  in  the  Mercury  of 
24th  ult.  a  well  written  and  discriminating 
notice  of  the  late  Thomas  A.  Green,  over 
the  signature  of  "D.  R."  My  own  acquaint- 
afuce  with  that  gentleman  commenced  thirty 
years  ago  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
of  which  body  he  was  an  active  and  influen- 
tial member.  I  think  no  one  there  was  more 
generally  respected,  or  was  listened  to  with 
more  attention.  Whatever  his  theological 
views  may  have  been — and  I  was  never  curi- 
ous to  inquire  into  them — the  Christian  ethics 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  have  rarely  had 
a  more  consistent  and  devoted  advocate  than 
himself.  He  was  a  born  gentleman,  and  in 
addition  had  a  high  degree  of  culture  and  true 
refinement.  In  dress,  language  and  deport- 
raent  he  was  regarded  by  his  fellow  members 
as  a  model  Quaker ;  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  "  paper  pellet "  of  his  disowhment,  and, 
if  they  had,  they  would  doubtless  have  dis- 
missed it  by  saying :  "  So  much  the  worse  for 
the  Society."  In  fact,  I  have  found  that 
the  interests  of  the  best  people  of  the  differ- 
ent  sects  in  Quakerism  were  mainly  confined 
to  its  realization  of  practical  Christianity, 
and  I  have  noticed  an  ill-suppressed  impa- 
tience and  disgust  when  they  found  us  trying 
to  win  their  favor  by  professing  extreme  or 
thodoxy  and  hunting  heresy. 

But  my  object  in  referring  to  the  article  in 
the  paper  was  mainly  to  correct  a  statement 
regarding  myself,  viz. :  That  in   consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
to  the  Anti  Slavery  movement,  I  did  not  for 
years    attend   their   meetings.     This  is    not 
true.      From   my   youth   up,   whenever  my 
health  permitted,  I  have  been  a   constant  at- 
tendant of  our  meetings  for  religious  worship. 
This  is  true,  however  :  that  after  our  meeting- 
houses were  denied  by   the  Yearly   Meeting 
for  Anti  Slavery  purposes,  I  did  not  feel  it  in 
my  way,  for  some  years,  to  attend  the  Annual 
Meeting  at  Newport.    From  a  feeling  of  duty 
I  protested  against  that  decision  when  it  was 
made,  but  was  given   to  understand  pretty 
distinctly  that  there  was  no  "  weight "  m  ray 
words.     It   was  a  hard  day  for  reformers; 
some  stifled  their  convictions ;  others,  not  ad- 
ding patience   to  their  faith,  allowed  them- 
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selves  to  be  worried  oat  of  the  Society.  Abo- 
litionists holding  office  were  very  generally 
"  dropped  out/'  and  the  Ark  of  the  Church 
staggered  on  with  no  profane  Anti  Slavery 
hands  upon  it  For  myself,  having  no  taste 
for  controversy,  which  must  necessarily  be- 
come personal,  I  lefi  the  Society  to  its  course, 
and  took  mine,  feeling  quite  sure  that  the 
work  would  go  on  whether  Friends  went  with 
it  or  not.  I  never  despaired  of  a  great  change 
in  the  views  of  the  Society,  but  I  knew  that  I 
could  do  little  to  promote  it ;  the  pleas  of 
youth  and  enthusiasm  were  not  likely  to  be 
heeded  by  ray  elders,  who,  in  common  with 
the  great  majority  of  all  sects,  failed  to  com- 
prehend the  breadth  and  scope  of  a  great 
.  rrovidential  movement — God's  controversy 
with  oppression.  How  many  of  those  dear 
'  old  friends,  so  active  on  that  occasion,  have 
since  fallen  asleep  in  the  Lord,  trusting  in  His 
mercy  alone,  and  not  in  their  Church  politics ! 
Others,  still  living  in  honored  age,  have,  in 

Eatience  and  steady  labor  for  the  slave,  made 
eautiful  atonement  for  the  error  of  that  day 
of  darkness.  I,  too,  mercifully  spared  to  see 
the  last  fetter  full — have  learned  many  les- 
sons of  distrust  of  myself,  and  charity  for 
.  others.  In  the  moral  miracle  of  our  age,  I 
find  no  place  for  self  exal  tation.  It  is  not  of 
man  but  of  God.  With  a  feeling  of  awful 
reverence  and  gratitude,  I  recognize  the  fact, 
that  he  has  permitted  me  to  be  in  some  degree 
instrumental  in  a  work  of  which  I  was  not 
worthy  ;  and  that  the  folly  and  inexperience, 
as  well  as  the  wrath  of  man,  have  been  made 
to  praise  Him. 

John  G.  Whittier. 
AmeHbunj,  12th  mo.  30th,  1867. 

-^S  CRAP  3^=^ 

FROM     UNPUhLISIIKD     LETTERS. 


There  are  facts  that  lead  to  the  necessary 
conclusion,  that  a// Tnat/er  once  existed  in  a 
nebulous  form  previously  to  its  becoming  liquid 
or  solid.  It  is  now  found  in  space,  in  every 
stage  of  condensation,  from  the  first  collec 
tion  of  attenuated  matter  to  the  dense  centre 
of  revolving  worlds. 

Again,  whenever  circumstances  are  fa- 
vorable to  vegetable  existence,  there  do  we 
find  vegetables  to  arise,  either  by  the  imme- 
diate exercise  of  creative  energy  or  the 
universal  diffusion  of  enibryotic  matter. 

These  two  sentences  have  been  revived  in 
my  mind  by  the  recent  investigations  of 
scientists  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life. 

Professor  Tyndall,  in  his  *  Fragments  of 
Science/  page  156,  says,  *  Ercientists  on  this 
subject  are  confined  to  one  of  two  views — 1st. 


That  *  Life  was  present  potentictUyf  in  matter, 
when  in  the  nebulous  form,  and  was  unfolded 
from  it  in  the  way  of  natural  development' 
2d.  That  'it is  b, principle,  inserted  in  matter 
at  a  later  date.' 

This  is  sound  logic,  and  in  either  case  it 
is  equally  the  gift  of  the  All  wise  and  All* 
powerful^  who  directs  and  controls  every  mole- 
cule, every  atom,  every  movement,  and  every 
possible  contingency  in  the  development  in 
the  one  case ;  or  that  He  intercalates  or  inter- 
lards matter  with  the  vital  principle  of  the 
different  races  of  animals  and  vegetables,  as 
its  conditions  are  suited  to  their  existence 
and  maintenance.  Now  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  I  entertain  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
perfection  and  unchangeableness  of  Deity— 
m  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power  of  the 
Eternal  Father,  through  which  He  designed 
and  perfected  the  activities  of  the  universe: 
And  what  harmonizes  best  with  my  feelings, 
is  the  belief  that  He  originally  adapted 
matter  under  His  laws,  which  are  His  vni- 
form  modes  of  action,  to  the  fulfilment  of  ail 
His  purposes,  present  and  prospective;  and 
that  no  modification,  intercalation,  suspension, 
repair  or  readjustment  of  them,  is,  or  ever 
has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  required  through  all 
time.  In  this  belief  are  embodied  that  con- 
summate prescience,  wisdom  and  power  of 
the  Supreme  which  my  soul  so  highly  rever- 
ences. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  7,  1874. 


Clarkson's  PohTRAiTURE. — We  have  re- 
ceived for  publication,  from  a  beloved  and 
venerated  correspondent,  an  extract  from  the 
"  Introduction  of  Clarkson's  Portraiture  of 
Quakerism."  The  selection  was  made  under 
an  impression  of  "a  strong  sense  of  duty," 
and  with  the  belief  ''that  it  would  be  inter- 
esting and  useful  to  our  members  to  seriously 
reflect  on  the  character  he  (T.  C.)  has  given 
us." 

Several  years  ago  this  valuable  work  was 
republished  in  our  paper  (^21stand  22d  vols.) 
with  the  view  that  it  might  be  read  by  those 
who  had  nut  access  to  the  book,  or  who  would 
not  be  inclined  to  peruse  it  at  length,  and  we 
were  glad  to  learn  that  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers it  proved  interesting. 

We  recommend  the  re-perusal  of  the  ex- 
tract in  question,  which  will  be  found  in 
another  column,  as  it  contains  much  worthy 
of  serious  thought.     If  all  will  observe  close- 
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\j  the  beaeon—the  Light  within— to  which 
our  fore&thers  directed  the  attention  of  the 
inquiring  multitudes,  we  shall  be  preserved 
irom  dishonoring  the  name  of  "  Frieuds/' 

The  extracts  were  accompanied  by  words 
of  encouragement  to  continue  the  arduous 
Jabor  of  preparing  for  the  press,  "  Friends' 
Intelligencer,"  which  in  its  weekly  issue  is 
esteemed  "as  a  visit  from  a  dear  friend." 
Such  words  from  our  valued  correspondent 
«re  especially  acceptable  to  us  now  that  we 
are  entering  upon  a  new  volume. 

Tus  Tbkdbkcy  of  the  Age. — ^Among 
the  tendencies  which  mark  the  present  time 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  is  one  that  may  well  cause  the 
thoughtiul  concerned  mind  to  ask,  how  mueh 
further  is  it  to  go,  and  what  will  be  its  effect 
upon  character?  We  allude  to  the  publicity 
^ven,  by  means  of  the  press,  to  all  that  can 
be  gathered  of  what  is  said  and  done,  not 
alone  in  regard  to  matters  admitted  to  be 
public  property,  but  invading  the  domain  of 
religious  and  social  life.  The  demoralizing 
influence  of  this  practice  as  it  regards  most 
of  our  daily  papers  has  long  been  felt  and 
often  commented  upon.  Crime  in  its  details, 
ao  abhorrent  to  a  sensitive  mind,  must,  by 
frequent  repetition,  become  familiar  and  less 
revolting.  Upon  the  young  especially  this 
effect  is  almost  inevitable.  Many  a  father 
who  would  on  no  accouut  purchase  a  book 
professedly  treating  of  the  details  of  crime 
and  licentiousness,  pays  for  and  admits 
into  his  family  a  daily  paper  in  which 
the  same  poison  is  administered  in  smaller 
iloses.  Remonstrance  to  editors  who  eater  to 
<  depraved  taste,  and  who  often  treat  the 
saddening  facts  of  sin  and  crime  with  unbe- 
coming levity,  would  seem  to  be  useless. 
But  there  is  a  remedy  as  far  as  individual 
duty  is  concerned,  that  of  abstinence.  If 
any  of  our  daily  papers  are  free  or  nearly 
ao  from  unnecessary  details  of  vice  and 
crime  and  from  levity  in  the  manner  of 
treating  them,  they  should  be  patronized  by 
every  family  that^feels  and  deplores  the  evil ; 
and  the  reason  for  selecting  them  and  reject- 
ing others  openly  avowed.  This  principle  of 
abstaining  as  far  as  possible  from  participation 
ia  evil  involves  self-denial,  and,  as  has  bean  I 


the  case  in  the  anti  slavery  and  the  temper* 
ance  cause,  makes  men  and  women  strong  and 
consistent  in  advocating  the  right.  A  weak 
lamentover  an  evil,  without  even  an  attempt  to 
wash  our  own  hands  clear  of  it»  will  but  lull 
our  own  consciences  to  sleep. 

But  it  is  not  in  its  grosser  forms  alone  that 
this  tendency  to  make  everything  public — to 
talk,  to  write,  to  know  what  othecB  are  doing, 
and  to  tell  what  we  are  doing — causes  appre- 
hension as  to  its  influence  upon  character. 
Even  granting  it  free  from  the  evil  of  mere 
gossip,  is  not  its  tendency  to  form  a  superfi- 
cial character  ?  While  so  much  occupied 
with  saying  and  doing,  and  with  what  others 
s^  and  do,  is  there  not  danger  that  the 
"  inner  life "  and  that  retirement  of  spirit 
by  which  it  ia  nourished  may  be  too  much 
neglected  ? 

"  We  are  far  from  taking  a  gloomy  view 
of  this  tendency  of  the  present  time,  for  it 
may  be  viewed  as  the  -result  of  causes  tend- 
ing  ultimately  to  good.  The  facilities  of 
travel  and  the  transmission  of  thought  by 
telegraph,  have  brought  the  people  of  oiir 
globe  nearer  together  and  promoted  a  com- 
munity of  know'ledge  and  interests  hardly 
dreamed  of  half  a  century  ago.  This  widen- 
ing of  our  sympathies  is  beginning  to  per- 
vade almost  every  department  of  life,  so  that 
he  must  be  selfish  indeed  who  would  now  ask 
**  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  f*  But  while 
looking  cheerfully  and  hopefully  at  the  fu- 
ture, and  appropriating  as  applicable  the 
language  of  the  ancient  prediction,  that 
*'  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro  in  the  earth  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased,"  we  must  not 
the  less  be  on  our  guard  against  that  tenden- 
cy to  excess,  which,  from  want  of  self-control, 
is  so  often  attendant  on  the  greatest  bless- 
ings. 

As  journalists  desiring  not  only  to  uphold 
Chri^rtian  truth  and  right  feeling,  but  to 
cultivate  elevation  of  thought  and  good  taste 
as  far  as  our  own  appreciation  of  them  ex- 
tends, we  have  aimed  to  keep  our  paper  free 
from  mere  trivial  and  personal  details,  from 
exalting  little  things  into  importance,  and  to 
observe  that  moderation  which  in  an  age  of 
over  statement  and  abundant  expression  seems 
peculiarly  a  duty. 
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Local  Option. — A  friend  desires  us  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Local 
Option  Acts  and  those  for  Commission  of 
Inquiry  by  Congress.  The  position  in  which 
The  Society  of  Friends  stands  on  the  Tem- 
perance question  makes  it  most  fitting  that, 
as  a  body,  we  should  use  every  effort  to  pro- 
mote just  and  wise  legislation  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  needless  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
Representative  Committee  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting  use  any  effort  which  may  seem  right 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  temper- 


ance. 


MARRIED. 


MORRIS— MASON.— On  tbe  17tb  of  Second  mo., 
1874,  with  the  approbation  of  Maple  Grove  Month- 
ly Meeting,  Samuel  Morris,  an  Rider,  from  Wajjie 
Coontj,  Indiana,  to  Rebecca  J.  Mason,  an  acltnowl- 
«dged  Minister  of  tbe  above  Meeting. 


— ■  I  ■ 


BIXD. 

CORNELL.— On  Second  month  Utb,  1874,  Wm. 
H.  Cornell,  aged  61  years;  a  member  of  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting. 

HULL.— On  the  21st  of  2d  mo.,  1874,  at  his 
parent's  residence,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Charles  Abel, 
twin  son  of  T.  Borling  and  Mary  D.  HoU,  aged  five 
years  and  three  months. 

KIRK.— On  the  21st  of  the  BleTenth  month,  1873, 
at  his  residence  in  HnnU Tille,  Madison  Co.,  Ind.,  of 
typhoid  pneumonia,  William  A.  Kirk,  in  the  61st 
year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  o^  Pall  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting,  formerly  of  Nottingham,  Maryland. 

LUKENS.— On  tbe  exening  of  tbe  3d  of  Tenth 
month,  1873,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother,  Anrbs 
Lnkens,  in  Plymouth,  Sarah  H.  Lnkens,  aged  54 
years  ;  a  member  of  Darby  Monthly  Meeting.  In- 
terment at  Friends'  Borying  Ground,  at  Old  Haver- 
ford. 

EZTBACTB  FROM  A  LETTER  TO  M.  L.  ROBERTS, 
Fortonrded  to  Friendi^  Intelligencer, 
Pawnib  Aobnct,  Eleventh  month  2d,  1873. 

My  dear  Friend: —  ....  My  heart  over- 
flows with  gratitude  for  the  treat  received 
yesterday,  contained  in  two  boxes  and  a  bar- 
rel sent  by  Friends  for  the  comfort  and  aid  of 
our  wards  on  this  Reserve.  Renewed  thanks 
arise  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  a  continua- 
tion of  His  mercy  and  care  over  us,  and  for 
an  increase  of  interest  in  the  hearts  of  the 
young,  inducing  them  to  help  us  in  this  work 
of  humanity. 

I  desire  to  thank  all  who  either  directly  or 
indirectly  had  any  part  in  preparing  so  many 
comfortable  things  for  the  poor  needy  aged 
ones,  and  the  little  helpless  children,  both 
classes  claiming  our  special  care.    Especially 


do  we  feel  grateful  to  the  dear  friend  of  80 
years,  and  to  the  youth  whoso  carefully  dried 
the  nice  apples.  Another  bushel  from  a 
Friend  in  Ohio  is  now  on  its  way  here,  which 
added  to  the  already  generous  supply,  will 
make  us  feel  rich  in  that  line.  If  the  little 
boys  and  girls  in  the  East  oould  only  realize 
the  gratification  it  gives  to  the  little  Indian 
children  to  receive  once  a  week  a  small  hand- 
ful of  dried  apples,  which  they  eat  with  a 
keener  relish  than  they  do  their  raisins  and 
confectioneries,  I  believe  many  of  them  would 
cheerfully  assist  in  drying  apples  for  tbe 
children  here,  many  of  whom  have  never  seen 
any  other  fruit.  We  would  greatly  prefer 
them  in  this  department  to  toys  or  any  kind 
of  confectioneries,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
divide  equally,  and  therefore  always  create 
dissatisfaction  with  both  the  young  and  the 

old  Indians We  are  obliged  too  for 

so  many  fine  tomato  seeds,  and  for  the  hops, 
which  were  just  in  time,  our  supply  being  ex- 
hausted, as  X  have  to  make  yeast  by  the  gal- 
lon. In  short,  everything  sent,  even  to  the 
strings  and  wrapping  paper,  came  into  ser- 
vice. New  house-keeping  has  many  wants, 
and  these  are  multiplied  by  an  increase  of 
patronage.  If  I  remember  correctly,  my  re- 
port for  the  week  previous  to  my  writing  was 
38  loaves  of  bread  baked  here  by  and  for  the 
Indians.  The  next  week  53  were  baked,  and 
during  the  week  ending  on  the  8th  there  were 
104  loaves.  Five  lots  of  flour  came  yester- 
day afternoon,  the  owners  wishing  to  make  it 
up  and  bake  it  to  morrow  morning. 

We  are  trying  to  teach  them  when  "  First- 
day  "  comes,  and  have  them  to  understand 
we  cannot  bake  bread  nearly  all  of  Suak-a- 
wer-iz-ie  (Sunday),  as  we  do  on  other  days  of 
the  week.  Our  cook  stove  is  much  of  the 
time  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  often  bak- 
ing before  day  light  and  some  after  dark. 
Last  Third  day  morning  I  arose  at  half  past 
three  o'clock  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  my 
home-letter.  Went  out  to  make  the  fire,  and 
found  five  pans  of  bread  dough,  each  running 
over.  Instead  of  using  the  pen,  I  moulded 
five  loaves  to  bake  first,  and  hurried  the  re- 
mainder to  the  well  curb  to  stand  in  the  moon- 
shine and  take  the  morning  breeze,  till  all 

could  be  baked The  women  come 

much  earlier  than  at  first  to  attend  to  tbe 
baking,  but,  oh,  they  are  so  awkward  about 
the  stove !  It  is  very  wearing  to  keep  them 
from  doing  worse  than  nothing,  as  they  can- 
not understand  by  my  telling,  however  earnest 
they  may  be  to  do  right,  so  that  I  have  to  at- 
tend to  the  baking  and  regulating  the  fire 
ail  ihe  time,  and  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
stand  the  work. 

I  have  had  from  one  to  four  women  to  wash 
their  own  and  their  families'  clothes,   and  a 
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large  number  to  sew  quilt-work  every  day  for 
the  paat  two  weeks.  My  hands  are  more  than 
full,  but  I  turn  none  away»  although  some 
have  to  wait,  which  they  seem  to  do  patient- 
ly. C.  J.  helps  with  the  quilt-work  when  her 
other  duties  permit.  I  believe  if  there  was 
an  establishment  similar  to  this  for  each  band 
they  would  all  be  well  patronized.  I  am  de 
lighted  with  the  improvement  some  of  the 
women  are  making  in  cleanliness,  but  they 
mil  waste  scap  and  I  cannot  avoid  it,  and 
some  will  steal  too,  though  I  always  ^ive 
when  the^  ask  for  it.  They  like  to  wash  their 

clothes  with  my  soft  soap  right  well 

Yesterday  we  had  four  women  quilting,  two 
cutting  wood,  four  sewing  and  two  attending 
their  bread,  at  the  same  time.  One  day  a 
party  of  ten  came  all  at  once  to  wash  and 
carry  the  water.  We  have  now  a  well  at  the 
door,  much  to  our  relief.  One  woman,  when 
she  waq  nearly  through  washing  her  family 
clothing,  came  in,strippe  j  her  little  girl,  three 
years  old,  who  was  plaving  near  me,  wrapped 
a  shawl  about  her  while  she  washed  every 
piece  of  its  scanty^  clothing,  and  then  took 
the  child  and  washed  its  beautiful  plump  form 
all  over  in  her  rinse  tub.  Again  it  was  wrap- 
ped in  the  shawl  while  its  clothes  dried  upon 
the  line.  The  little  bright  creature  seemed  as 
happy  and  playAil  as  though  she  was  adorned 
with  velvet  or  silk. 

This  same  woman  at  another  time  saw  me 
scouring  a  tin  basin.  She  watched  me  closely, 
and  admired  the  new  look ^ then  motioned 
for  me  to  let  her  have  the  things  to  clean  her 
own  time>wom,  large  bread-pan.  She  worked 
and  sweated  and  improved  the  appearance  of 
her  pan,  in  which  she  took  home  four  loaves 
of  nice  light  bread  of  her  own  making,  being 
well  pleased, as  many  others  evidently  are,  to 
have  a  chance  of  learning  to  be  more  clean- 
ly. I  think  the  majority  of  the  middle  aged 
and  younger  would  be  more  tidy  if  they  had 
things  to  do  with,  but  those  who  would  do 
are  discouraged  from  trying,  because  of  the 
"parasites "  that  beset  them  on  every  side. 
They  steal  from  each  other  more  than  they 
do  from  me,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
hand  towels,  soap  and  stove  holders.  Watch 
the  most  I  can,  thev  go— I  know  not  where. 
....  The  Indians  are  so  healthy  that 
neither  the  doctor  nor  we  have  much  to  do  in 
the  way  of  medical  treatment.  There  are 
some  cases  of  chills  yet,  and  a  few  children 
are  sick.  A  woman  came  to  me  yesterday 
morning  just  after  sunrise  with  her  sick  child, 
and  not  a  particle  of  clothing  about  it,  except 
the  blanket  she  had  on.  her  own  shoulders, 
loosely  drawn  around  it.  I  gave  her  water 
and  soap  to  wash  it,  two  garments  to  put  on 
it,  and  panada  to  feed  it.  After  being  mad^ 
comfortable,  it  brightened  and  went  to  play. 


I  had  our  interpreter  to  tell  her  it  needed  ma* 
ternal  care  more  than  medicine.  There  are 
many  similar  cases.  In  consequence  of  the 
Indians  getting  out  of  flour,  they  have  had 
to  fall  back  upon  corn  and  beans,  and  the- 
bread* baking  has  been  less  than  one- half  as. 

much  as  the  week  before We  thought 

two  weeks  a£0  that  I  would  have  to  get  some 
one  that  could  interpret  to  assist  me  while  the 
work  was  so  pressing,  especially  in  the  baking,, 
as  there  was  but  one  who  coulcf  yet;  fix  a  batch 
rightly  in  the  stove.  They  cannot  understand 
by  telling,  and  only  learn  by  seeing  me  do  it; 
but  as  that  branch  of  the  work  has  lessened,. 
I  hope  to  get  along  without  extra  help,  which 
it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  accom- 
modate for  the  want  of  room.  Just  imagine 
the  variety  of  work  crowded  in  a  room  11  by 
17  feet.  Last  week  the  weather  was  so  fine 
that  the  women  washed  out  of  doors,  which 
added  much  to  our  comfort. 

Rebecca  Longshore  opened  school  last 
Fourth-day.  I  heard  today  that  she  had  IS 
scholars We  expect  to  open  a  First- 
day  school  for  the  village  Indians — hope  te 
begin  next  week.  If  I  had  the  time,  I  would 
like,  through  the  columns  of  the  Intelligen- 
cer, to  thank  all  Friends  who  have  aided  iik 
making  us  feel  so  rich  in  store  for  winter  use 

Cordially  thy  friend, 

S.  E.  W. 


■  — » 


Let  us  not  try  to  pry  too  deep  into  the 
mysteries  of  another  world,  but  leave  all  and 
trust  that  He  who  said  **  in  my  Father'* 
house  are  many  mansions,"  and  who  ha» 
"  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  us,"  will  make 
sure  His  promise  that  "  He  will  come  again 
and  receive  us — that  where  He  is,  there  we 
may  be  also."  Of  far  more  importance  is  it> 
that  we  should  fear  "  lest  a  promise  being- 
left  us  of  entering  in,  any  of  us  should  seem 
to  come  short  of  it"  Not  uhai  the  maiMton. 
M,  but  how  to  gain  entrance  there,  should  be 
the  subject  of  our  thoughts.  Not  to  vex  our- 
selves as  to  tohat  the  spiritual  body  i$,  but  te 
fit  the  spirit  to  inhabit  it. 

The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  And 
the  wind  means  the  Spirit  A  bfautiful 
thought  it  is,  the  Spirit  going  where  it  listeth, 
not  waiting  for  man's  ordering,  but  like  the 
evening  breeze,  cooling  the  brow  of  peasant 
and  beggar,  creeping  into  prison  cell,  as  well 
as  gilded  palace  chamber,  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  seeks  the  humble  as  well  as  the  great 
and  powerful. 

If  we  are  careful  and  watchful  over  our 
words  and  actions,  we  can  have  the  most 
effective  of  all  influences,  the  silent  testimony 
of  a  heart  at  peace. 
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LOCAL  lyFORMATION. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Friends  the  fol- 
lowing items  are  furnished : 

Miami  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Waynesville,  Ohio,  Second  mo.  14,  and  was 
About  as  large  as  usual  in  the  winter.  In  the 
^rst  meeting  Robert  F.  Furnas,  Rebecca 
Winder  (of  Richmond)  and  James  W.  Haines 
i?ere  engaged  in  vocal  testimony. 

Jesse  T.  Butterworth  and  Aaron  B.  Chan- 
dler were  appointed  clerks.  The  answers  to 
the  queries  show  that  meetings  are  generally 
pretty  well  attended  on  First-day,  not  so  well 
at  other  times.  Love  appeared  to  be  main- 
tained and  nothing  complained  of,  unless  it 
'^as  some  drowsiness. 

Miami  Monthly  Meeting  informed  of  t£ie 
opening  of  an  indulged  meeting  at  Wilming- 
ton. 

In  the  women's  meeting  a  Friend  of  another 
Quarterly  Meeting  was  concerned  to  encour- 
age a  more  general  participation  in  the  busi* 
cess  of  the  meetings.  ^ 

The  Indian  Committee  met  at  close  of  the 
meeting.  The  letters  from  the  Agents  indi- 
'Cated  that  affairs  among  them  were  in  a 
•satisfiustory  condition. 

First-day  morning  meeting,  considering  the 
roads  and  weather,  was  large  and  held  fully 
two  hours. 

Robert  F,  Pumas  and  James  W.  Haines 
were  exercised  id  the  ministry  on  this  occa- 
43ion. 

Some  of  the  Circular  Meeting  Committee 
•attended  the  meeting  at  Harveysburg,  which 
was  not  large.  In  tlie  afternoon  the  Circular 
Meeting  at  same  place  was  held.  The  house 
was  pretty  well  filled  and  the  audience  solidly 
4ittentive,  a  number  present  not  being  in  the 
iiabit  of  attending  our  meetings.  Robert 
ilatton,  Robert  F.  Furnas,  Rebecca  Winder 
«nd  Wm.  W.  Foulke  were  exercised  in  the 
ministry. 

The  Committee  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing (five  men  and  five  women)  and  thai  of 
Indiana  (twelve  men  and  seven  women),  ap- 
pointed in  reference  to  the  proposdl  for  a 
jiew  Yearly  Meeting,  expect  to  start  on  the 
visit  to  the  meetings  composing  Blue  River 
And  Prairie  Grove  Quarterly  Meetings,  in  the 
Sixth  month  next,  immediately  after  White- 
water Quarter.  It  will  require  about  three 
weeks  to  accomplish  the  visit. 

The  temperance  excitement  still  continues 
in  Ohio.  Friends  of  both  branches  ars  more 
or  less  active  in  it. 

Fairfax  Quarterly  Meeting   was   held   at 

Waterford,  Va.,  Second  mo.  16th.  Margaretta 

8.  Walton,  of  Fallowfield  Monthly  Meeting 


of  Penna ,  was  in  attendance.  The  meeting 
was  an  excellent  one  and  large  for  the  season 
of  the  year. 

On  Seventh-day,  Second  mo.  14,  Centre 
Quarterly  First  day  S'chool  Union  was  held 
at  Unionville,  Pa.  Delegates  were  in  attend- 
ance from  the  several  schools  within  its  limits. 
Essays  were  produced  which  were  very  in- 
structive and  edifying,  after  which  there  was 
considerable  discussion  on  topics  relating  to 
these  schools. 

One  Friend  urged  the  importance  of  read- 
ing  in  such  schools  selections  from  the  works 
of  ancient  Friends,  citing  himself  as  an  exam- 
ple, he  having  been  drawn  to  the  Society  by 
such  reading.  The  next  meeting  will  beheld 
at  Dunning^  Creek,  Fifth  .mo.  31st. 

Centre  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  Second 
mo.  16.  The  meeting  for  worship  was  truly 
a  favored  season,  and  much  good  counsel  was 
given  by  the  ministers  in  attendance.  Durinj; 
the  meeting  a  small  boy  appeared  in  suppli- 
cation, which  had  a  solemnizing  effect  on  the 
meeting. 

At  the  business  meeting^  Nathan  Moore  was 
clerk  and  R.  Way  assistant  for  the  day. 
Minutes  from  Roaring  Creek  Monthly  Meet* 
ing  for  Perry  and  Rebecca  John,  both  minis- 
ters, were  read,  and  the  business  of  the 
meeting  was  transacted  in  much  unity. 

A  memorial  to  the  legislature,  asking  it  to 
sustain  the  local  option  law,  was  presented, 
and  after  consideration  adopted,  and  Warner 
Underwood  directed  to  forward  it  at  the 
earliest  period.  J.  M.  T. 


■  — >  ■ 


For  FriendH*  Intel! igencer. 
MARY  SOMERYILLS. 

The  name  of  Mary  Somerville  has  been 
made  familiar  to  us  as  the  author  of  "  The 
Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,"  "  The  Connection 
of  the  Physical  Sciences,"  "  Physical  Geogra- 
phy," and  "  Molecular  and  Microscopic  Sci- 
ence." Within  a  few  months  her  "  Pergonal 
Recollections,"  published  by  her  daughter, 
have  given  the  public  an  insight  into  her 
beautiful  and  instructive  private  life  ;  instruc- 
tive, as  showing  how  well  and  thoroughly  a 
woman  may  indulge  her  taste  in  scientific 
and  literary  pursuits,  whilst  she  fulfils,  admir- 
ably, all  her  duties  as  daughter,  wife,  and 
mother.  The  charm  of  the  work,  which  is 
well  worth  owning,  can  be  gathered  alone 
froin  the  book  itself,  but  as  many  of  your 
readers  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
it,  I  will  give  you  a  few  extracts,  which  show 
the  spirit  of  the  work,  commencing  with  a  few 
paragraphs  taken  from  the  Introduction, 
written  by  her  daughter.  G. 

''  Few  thoaghtful  miada  will  read  withoat  eoao- 
tioD  my  mother's  owa  accoaot  of  the  wonderful 
energy  And  iodomitable  perse Terance  by  which,  'B 
her  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  she  otercatne  <>^' 
staclei  apparently  insarmoantable,  at  a  time  whea 
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vomen  were  well  nigh  totally  debarred  from  educa- 
tion; and  the  almost  intniiiTe  way  in  which  she 
entered  upon  studies  of  which  she  htf^d  scarcely 
heard  the  names,  living  as  she  did  among  persons 
to  whom  they  were  utterly  unknown,  and  who  dis- 
approTed  of  her  derotion  to  pursuits  so  different 
from  those  of  ordinary  jonng  girls  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  especially  in  Scotland,  which  was  far 
more  old-fashioned  and  primitiTe  than  England. 

"Nor  is  her  simple  account  of  her  early  dajs 
without  interest,  when,  as  a  lonely  child,  she  wan- 
dered by  the  seashore,  and  on  the  links  of  Burntis- 
land, collecting  shells  and  flowers;  or  spent  the 
clear,  cold  nights  at  her  window,  watching  the 
itarlit  heaTens,  whose  mysteries  she  was  destined 
oae  day  to  penetrate  in  all  their  profound  and  sub- 
lime laws,  making  clear  to  others  that  knowledge 
which  she  herself  had  acquired,  at  the  cost  of  so 
bard  a  struggle." 

"  No  one  can  escape  sorrow,  and  my  mother,  in  the 
courw  af  ker  long  life,  had  her  foil  share,  but  she 
bore  it  with  that  deep  feeling  of  trost  in  the  great 
goodncM  of  God  which  formed  so  marked  a  feature 
in  her  character.  She  bad  a  buoyant  and  hopeful 
spirit,  and  though  her  affections  were  Tory  strong, 
and  she  felt  keenly,  it  was  ever  her  nature  to  turn 
from  the  shadow  to  all  that  is  bright  and  beautiful 
in  mortal  life.  She  had  much  to  make  life  pleasant 
in  the  great  honors  uiMTersally  bestowed  upon  her ; 
but  she  found  far  more  in  the  devoted  affections  of 
friends,  to  say  nothing  of  those  whose  happy  lot  it 
haa  been  to  live  in  close  and  loving  intercourse  with 
so  noble  and  gentle  a  spirit." 
•  •■...•■ 

"  It  would  be  almost  incredible  were  I  to  describe 
how  much  my  mother  contrived  to  do  in  the  course 
of  a  day.  When  my  sister  and  I  were  small  children, 
I  although  busily  engaged  in  writing  for  the  press, 
the  oaed  to  teach  us  for  three  hours  every  morning, 
besides  managing  her  hoose  carefully,  reading  the 
newspapers  (for  she  was  always  a  keen,  and  I  most 
add,  a  liberal  politician),  and  the  most  important 
new  books  on  all  subjects,  grave  and  gay.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  she  freely  visited  and  received  her 
friends.  She  was,  indeed,  very  fond  of  society,  and 
did  not  look  for  transcendent  talent  in  those  with 
whom  she  associated,  although  no  one  appreciated 
it  more  when  she  found  it.  Oay  and  cheerful  com- 
pany was  a  pleasant  relaxation  after  a  hard  day's 
work." 

'<  Devoted  and  loving  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
my  mother  was  ever  forgetful  of  self.  Indalgentand 
sympathising,  she  never  judged  o'herd  with  harsh- 
ness or  severity;  yet  she  could  be  angry  when  her 
indignation  was' aroused  by  hearing  of  injustice  or 
oppression ;  of  cruelty  to  man  or  beast,  or  of  any 
attack  on  those  she  loved.  Rather  timid  and  retir- 
ing in  general  society,  she  was  otherwise  fearless  in 
hbr  quiet  way.  I  well  remember  her  cool  composure 
on  some  occasions  when  we  were  in  great  danger." 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  "  Rec- 
ollections/' written  by  herself  during  the  last 
years  of  her  life.  She  thus  describes  the 
home  of  her  childhood : 

*< Burntisland  was  a  small,  quiet  seaport  town, 
with  little  or  no  commerce,  situated  on  the  coast  of 
Fife,  immediately  opposite  to  Edinburgh.  !>  is 
iheltered  at  some  distance  on  the  north  by  a  high 
and  steep  bill,  called  the  Bin  The  harbor  lies  on 
the  west,  and  the  town  ended  on  the  east  in  a  plain 
of  short  grass,  called  the  Llnks^on  which  the  towns- 


people had  the  right  of  pasturing  their  cows  and 
geese.  The  Links  were  boundea  on  each  side  by 
low  hills,  covered  with  gorse  and  heather,  and  on 
the  east  by  a  beautiful  bay,  with  a  sandy  beach, 
which,  beginning  at  a  low,  rocky  point,  formed  a 
bow,  and  then  Stretched  for  several  miles  to  the 
town  of  Kinghorn,  the  distant  part  skirting  a  rango 
of  high  precipitous  crags. 

**  Onr  house  lay  to  the  south  of  the  town,  wa» 
very  loog,  with  a  southern  exposure,  and  its  length 
was  increased  by  a  wall  covered  with  fruit  trees,, 
which   concealed    a    court-yard,    cow-house,   and 
other  offices.    -From  -this    the    garden    extended 
southwards,  and  ended  in  a  plot  of  short  grass,  cov- 
ering a  ledge  of  low  black  rocks  washed  by  the  sea.. 
It  was  divided  into  three  parts  by  narrow,  almost 
unfrequented,  lanes.    These  gardens  yielded  abun- 
dance of  common   fruit   and  vegetables,   but  the- 
warmest  and  best  exposures  were  always  devoted 
to  flowers.    The  garden  next  to  the   house  waa 
baanded  on  the  south  by  an  ivy-covered  wall,  bid 
by  a  row  of  old  elm  trees,  from  whence  a  steep, 
mossy  bank  descended  to  a  flat  plot  of  grass,  with  a 
gravel  walk  and  flower  borders  on  each  side,  and  a 
broad,  gravel  walk  ran  along  the  front  of  the  house. 
My  mother  was  fond  of  flowers,  and  prided  herself 
on  her  moss  roses,  which  flourished  luxuriantly  on 
the  front  of  the  house;  but  my  father,  though  a 
sailor,  was  an  excellent  florist.    He  procured  the 
finest  bulbs  and  flower-seeds  f^om  Holland,  and 
kept  each  kind  in  a  separate  bed." 

t 

"  As  the  grass  on  the  plot  before  our  house  did 
not  form  a  flue,  even  turf,  the  ground  was  trenched 
and  sown  with  good  seed,  but  along  with  the  grass- 
a  vast  crop  of  thistles  and  groundsel  appeared, 
which  attracted  goldfinches,  and  in  the  early  morn- 
ings I  have  seen  as  many  as  sixty  to  eighty  of  these 
beautiful  birds  feeding  on  it 

**My  love  of  birds  has  continued  through  life,  for 
orly  two  years  ago,  in  my  extreme  old  ag'*,  I  lost  a 
pet  mountain  sparrow,  which  for  eight  years  was 
my  constant  companion;  sitting  on  my  sho^Ider, 
pecking  at  my  papers,  and  eating  out  of  my  mouth ; 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  I  felt  its  accidental 
death  very  much. 

■^^Ily  mother  taught  me  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to 
say  my  prayers  morning  and  evening ;  otherwise,, 
she  allowed  me  to  grow  up  a  wild  creature.  When 
I  was  six  or  seven  years  old  I  began  to  be  useful, 
for  I  pulled  the  fruit  for  preserving,  shelled  the  peas 
and  beans,  fed  the  poultry,  and  looked  after  the 
dairy,  for  we  kept  a  cow." 

<<  My  father  at  last  said  to  my  mother,  <  This  kind 
of  life  will  never  do ;  Mary  must,  at  least,  know  how 
to  write  and  keep  accounts.'  So  at  ten  years  old  I 
was  sent  to  a  boarding  school  at  Musselburg,  where 
I  was  utterly  wretched. 

"The  school  at  Musselborg  was  expensive,  and  I 
was  reproached  with  having  cost  so  much  money  in 
vain.  My  mother  said  she  would  have  been  con* 
tented  if  I  bad  only  learned  to  write  well  and  keep 
accounts,  which  was  all  that  a  woman  was  expected 
to  know. 

"  This  passed  over,  and  I  was  like  a  wild  animal 
escaped  out  of  a  cage.  1  was  no  longer  amused  in 
the  gardens,  but  wandered  about  the  country.  When* 
the  tide  was  out,  I  spent  hours  on  the  sands  looking 
at  the  star  fi  b  and  sei- urchins,  or  watching  the- 
children  digging  tor  sand-eels,  cock  els,  and  the 
spouting  rasor-fish.  I  made  a  collection  of  shells, 
such  as  were  cast  ashore ;  some  so  small  that  they 
appeared  like  white  specks  in  patches  of  black  sandi 


so 
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There  was  a  small  pier  on  the  lands  for  shipping 
Umestone  from  the  coal  mines  inland.  I  was  aston- 
ished to  see  the  surface  of  these  blocks  of  stone 
•covered  with  beautiful  impressioos  of  what  seemed 
to  be  leaves;  how  thej  got  there  I  could  not  imag- 
ine, bui  I  picked  up  the  broken  bits^  and  even  large 
pieces,  and  brought  them  to  mj  repository.  I  knew 
the  eggs  of  many  birds,  and  made  a  collection  of 
them.  I  never  robbed  a  nest,  but  bought  striogs  of 
•eggs,  which  were  sold  bj  bojs,  besides  getting  sea- 
fowl  eggs  from  sailors  who  had  been  in  whalers  or 
<on  other  northern  voyages." 

"My  mother  did  not  prevent  me  from  reading, 
but  my  aunt  Janet,  who  came  to  live  in  Burntisland 
«fter  her  father's  death,  greatly  disapproved  of  my 
conduct.  She  was  an  old  maid  who  could  be  very 
Agreeable  and  witty,  bui  she  had  all  the  prejudices 
of  the  time  with  regard  to  woman's  duties,  and  said 
to  my  mother,  *  I  wonder  you  let  Mary  waste  her 
time  in  reading;  she  never  shewt  (sews)  more  than 
if  she  were  a  man.'  Whereupon  1  was  sent  to  the 
village  school  to  learn  plain  needlework." 
«  *•  •«  ••• 

"I  was  annoyed  that  my  turn  for  reading  was  so 
much  disapproved  of,  and  thought  it  unjust  that 
women  should  have  been  given  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge if  it  were  wrong  to  acquire  it.  Among  our 
books  I  found  *  Gbapone's  Letters  to  Yoong  Women," 
«nd  resolved  to  follow  the  course  of  history  these 
recommended,  the  more  so  as  we  had  most  of  the 
works  she  mentioned.  One,  however,  which  my 
cousin  lent  me  was  in  French,  and  here  the  little  I 
bad  learnt  at  school  was  useful,  for  with  the  help  of 
«  dictionary  I  made  out  the  sense." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AGA88IZ. 


BT  JAMBS  T.  FIBLDB. 


Once  in  the  leafy  prime  of  Spring, 

When  blossoms  whitened  every  thorn, 
I  wandered  through  the  Vale  of  Orbe, 
Where  Agassis  was  born. 

^The  birds  in  boyhood  he  had  known 

Went  flittiog  through  the  air  of  May, 
And  happy  songs  he  lov^d  to  hear 
Made  all  the  landscape  gay. 

I  saw  the  streamlet  from  the  hills 

Run  laughing  through  the  valleys  green. 
And  as  I  watched  it  run,  I  said 

*«  This  Am  dear  eyes  have  seen  I" 

For^cliffs  of  ice  bis  feet  had  climed 

That  day  outspoke  of  him  to  me  :-^ 
The  avalanches  seemed  to  sound 
The  name  of  Agathiz  1 

And,  standing  on  the  mountain  crag 

Where  toesened  waters  msb  and  foam, 
t  felt,  that  though  on  Cambridge  side. 
He  made  that  spot  my  home. 

And  looking  round  me  as  I  mused 
I  knew  no  pang  of  fear,  or  care. 
Or  homesick  weariness,  because 
Once  Agassiz  stood  there ! 

I  walked  beneath  no  alien  skies, 

No  foreign  heights  I  came  to  tread, 
For  everywhere  I  looked,  I  saw 
His  grand,  belovejl  head. 

fiis  smile  was  stamped  on  every  tree. 
The  gtaoier  shone  to  gild  his  name, 


And  every  image  in  the  lake 
Reflected  back  his  fame. 

Great  keeper  of  the  magic  keys 

That  could  unlock  the  guarded  gates, 
Where  Science  like  a  monarch  stands, 
And  sacred  Knowledge  waits-— 

Thine  ashes  rest  on  Charles's  banks, 

Thy  memory  all  the  world  contains, 
For  thou  could'st  bind  in  human  love 
All  hearts  in  golden  chains  I 

Thine  was  the  heaven -born  spell  that  sets 

Our  warm  and  deep  affections  free, — 

Who  knew  thee  best  must  love  thee  best, 

And  longest  mourn  for  thee  t 

-Scribner's,  for  March. 


I  — » 


LITTLE  STREAMS. 

Little  streams  are  light  and  shadow  ; 
Flowing  through  the  pasture  meadow  ; 
Flowing  by  the  green  way-side. 
Through  the  forest  dim  and  wide, 
Through  the  hamlet  still  and  small—- 
By  the  cottage,  by  the  ball, 
By  the  roin'd  abbey  still ; 
Turning  here  and  there  a  mill. 
Bearing  tribute  to  the  river — 
Little  streams,  I  love  yon  ever. 

Summer  music  is  there  flowing — 
Flowering  plants  in  them  are  growing; 
Happy  life  is  in  them  all. 
Creatures  Innocent  and  small ; 
Little  birds  come  down  to  drink. 
Fearless  of  their  leafy  brink ; 
Noble  trees  beside  them  grow, 
Glooming  them  with  branches  low ; 
And  between,  the  sunshine,  glancing 
In  their  little  waves,  is  dancing 

Little  streams  have  flowers  a  many, 
Beautiful  and  fair  as  any ; 
Typha  strong,  and  green  buc-reed  ; 
Willow-herb,  with  cotton-seed ; 
Arrow-head,  with  eye  of  jet ; 
And  the  water-violet. 
There  the  flowering-rush  yon  meet, 
And  the  plumy  meadow-sweet; 
And,  in  places  deep  and  stilly, 
Marble-like,  the  water-Illy. 

I 

Little  streams,  their- voices  cheery, 

Sound  forth  welcomes  to  the  weary, 

Flowing  on  from  day  to  day, 

Without  stint  and  without  stay; 

Here,  upon  their  flowery  bank, 

In  the  old  time  pilgrims  drank — 

Here  have  seen,  as  now,  pass  by, 

Ring-flsher,  and  dragon-fly ; 

Those  bright  things  that  have  their  dwelHngi 

Where  the  little  streams  are  welling. 

Down  in  the  valleys  green  and  lowly, 
Mnrmnring  not  and  gliding  slowly ; 
Up  in  mountain-hollows  wild, 
Fretting  like  a  pee  visit  child ; 
Through  the  hamlet,  where  all  day 
In  their  waves  the  children  play ; 
Running  west,  or  running  east, 
Doing  good  to  man  and  beast— 
Always  giving,  weary  never, 
Little  streams,  I  love  yon  ever. 
'Mary  Howitt. 
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For  Frienda'  IntoUIgene«r. 
RBVI£W   OF  THE  WEATHER,  £T0« 


BIOOSTD  MONTH. 


B&ia  dniiog  some  portion  of 
the  24  hoort 

Rain  all  or  nearlj  &U  day.... 

Snov,  inciadiog  Terj  alighi 
falls « 

Cloady,  witboat  storms 

Clear,  as  ordinarilj  accepted 


THrPBEaTITBBS,  BAIN. 

Mean  temperature  of  Second 
mo.,  per  Penna.  Hospital... 

Hij^hest  point  attained  during 
month , 

Lowest  do.         do.  do.. 

Bain  daring  the  month,  do... 


1873. 


3  dajs. 
2       " 

8       " 

2       " 

13       " 


1874. 


28 


u 


1873. 


}0.57  deg. 

47.00  " 
1.00  " 
5.60  in. 


Arerage  of  the  mean  temperature  of 
2d   month  for  the  past  85  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperatnre  during 
that  entire  period,  1857 

Lowest  mean  of  temperatnre  during  that 
entire  period,  1815  and  1838 


2  dajs. 
0      " 

6  " 

7  «* 
13      ** 


28      *» 


1874. 


33.76  deg. 

72.00  " 

12.00  « 

2.82  in. 


30.85    deg. 
41.03     " 
24.00    « 


WINTNB    TBHPBBATUBBS. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  Winter 
months    oT  1872  and  1873 29.49     '< 

Mean  do         do  1873  and  1874..  36.38     « 

Arera^e  of  the  Winter  temperatures  for 
the  past  84  jears •31.53     '* 

Highest  Winter  mean  occurring  daring 
that  entire  period,  1827-1828  and 
1850-1851 ^ 38.33      " 

Lowest  Winter  mean  occurring  during 
that  entire  period,  1814-1815  and 
1835-1836 26.66     *• 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  temperature  for  the 
Second  month  of  this  year  has  been  rery  high,  ex- 
<eeding  the  arerage  for  past  eighty-five  years  by 
nearlj  three  degrees.  During  that  long  period  the 
temperatare  for  the  month  the  present  year  has 
been  exceeded  in  twenty-three  instances;  so  it  ap- 
pears it  is  nothing  unprecedented— the  first  on  our 
record  being  1823  when  it  reached  36  degrees. 

The  entire  winter  has  also  been  Tery  warm,  being 
over  foar  and  three-quarter  degrees  above  the  aver- 
age, and  contrasting  strongly  with  the  preceding 
one.  Indeed  it  has  only  been  equalled  or  exceeded 
Mven  times  daring  eighty-four  years — the  first  in- 
stance being  the  winter  of  1827-1828. 

On  the  19th  the  present  year  it  was  stated  that  in 
some  parts  of  California  the  people  were  revelling 
in  strawberries. 

After  giving  a  remarkable  contrast  of  tempera- 
tare  between  two  consecutive  days,  we  close,  viz. : 

9  A.  M.  12  11.  3  P.  M. 
Second  month  23,  1874,  66  deg.  68  deg.  74  deg. 
Second  month  34,  1874,    38  deg.    40  deg.    40  deg. 

J.  M.  Ellis. 
PAtZs.,  Third  mo.  2,  1874. 

We  can  do  bot  little,  at  moet ;  but  we  can 
do  that  little  oonstantly.  Little  by  little  does 
God  elevate  as  to  Himself.  He  calls  daily, 
weekly,  yeiirly.  Neglect  one  call  after  an- 
other, and  we  become  reprobates. 


intelligence  of  the  shepherd  dog. 

Many  instances  of  the  almost  human  sa- 
gacity of  this  animal  are  related.  A  narra- 
tive of  this  kind,  which  is  given  by  William 
Chambers,  of  Edinburg,  in  the  reminbcences 
of  his  brother  Robert  and  himself,  will  proba- 
bly be  new  to  some  of  our  readers.  Their 
grandmother  was  the  wife  of  William  Gib- 
son, a  farmer,  who  rented  a  large  tract  of 
pasturage  in  Peebleshire.  Thb  farm,  called 
Newby,  was  not  less  than  seven  miles  long  ; 
it  commenced  near  Haystown,  about  two  miles 
from  Peebles,  and  at  the  other  extremity 
bordered  on  Biackhouse,  in  Selkerkshire, 
where  the  Ettrick  shepherd  spent  his  youth- 
ful days.  The  author  says :  ''  It  was  on  this 
fajrm  of  Newby,  while  in  the  possession  of 
W.  Gibson,  in  the  year  1772,  that  there  oc- 
curred a  case  of  the  sagacity  of  the  shep- 
herd s  dog,  which  has  oflen  been  adverted  to 
in  books,  but  seldom  with,  correctness  as  to 
the  details.  A  store-farmer  in  another  part 
of  the  country,  had  commenced  a  system  of 
sheep  stealing,  which  he  was  believed  to  have 
practised  without  detection  for  several  years. 
At  length,  a  sheep  which  had  been  taken 
amongst  others  from  Newby,  reappeared  on 
the  farm,  bearing  a  brand  on  her  face  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  her  true  owner.  The  animal 
was  believed  to  have  been  attracted  to  her 
former  home  by  the  instinct  of  affection  to- 
wards the  lamb  from  which  she  had  been 
separated,  and  her  return  was  the  more  re- 
markable as  it  involved  the  necessity  of  cross- 
ing the  river  Tweed.  The  shepherd,  James 
Hislop,  did  not  fail  to  report  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  sheep  to  his  master,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  they  ascertained  whose  brand 
it  was  which  had  been  impressed  over  Wil- 
liam Gibson's.  As  many  sheep  had  been  for 
sometime  missed  out  of  the  stock,  it  was 
thought  proper  that  James  Hislop  should  pay 
a  visit  to  Murdison's  farm,  where  he  quickly 
discovered  a  considerable  number  of  sheep 
bearing  W.  Gibson's  brand  O,  all  having 
Murdison's,  the  letter  T,'  superimposed.  In 
short,  Murdison  and  his  shepherd  Miller  were 
apprehjBnded,  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged  in 
the  Grassmarket — a  startling  exhibition  con- 
sidering* the  position  of  the  sufferers  in  life, 
and  made  the  more  so  by  the  humbler  man 
choosing  to  come  upon  the  scaffold  in  his 
'  dead  clothes.' 

''  The  long  continued  success  of  the  crime  of 
these  wretched  men  was  found  to  have  de- 
pended upon  the  wonderful  human-like  sense 
of  Miller's  dog  "  Yarrow."  Accompanied  by 
"  Yarrow,"  the  man  would  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  a  neighboring  farm,  and 
looking  through  the  flocks.  He  had  there 
only  to  point  out  certain  sheep  to  his  sasa- 
cious  companion,  who  would  come  that  nighty 
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select  each  animal  so  pointed  out.  bring  them 
together,  and  drive  them  across  the  country." 

"^To  seek  the  redress  of  grievances  by  going 
to  law  is  like  sheep  running  for  shelter  to  a 
bramble  bash. 


■   wm   ■ 


PHILADELPHIA    FIRST-DAT    SCHOOL   UNION. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  West  Philadel- 
phia Meeting-hoQse,  35th  and  Lancaster  Avenue, 
on  Sixth-day  evening  next.  Third  month  13th,  at 
7}  o'clock.  Essays  and  other  matter  bearing  on 
the  cause  will  be  very  acceptable,  and  the  a  .tendance 
of  all  who  are  so  inclined  is  invited. 


BbNJ*N    HaLLOWBLL,  Js.    \    ryj     ^ 

Anna  0.  Smyth.  /  ^^'^' 


FBllNDS'   BOARDING    HODSB. 

A  General  Meeting  of  Friends  and  other^  inter- 
ested for  the  consideration,  and  if  need  be,  expla* 
nation  of  this  concern,  will  be  held  at  Race  Street 
Meeting-hoQse  on  Third- day  evening  next.  Third 
mo.  lOih,  at  8  o*clock,  and  if  way  opens,  adopt 
ifleasures  to  further  the  object.  It  is  particularly 
requested  that  there  shall  be  full  attMidance. 

By  order  of  Managers. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk, 

INDIAN   COMMITTEB. 

The  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Tearly  Meeting 
will  meet  on  Sixth-day  next,  Third  mo.  13th,  at  3 
o'clock,  in  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  room, 
(being  the  same  d  ly  the  Representative  Committee 
meets.)  The  attendance  of  all  the  Committee  is 
very  desirable. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Olerh. 

CIRCULAR    MEBTIN08. 

Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting 
will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  Third  mo.  13lh, 
at  4  o'clock.  Wm.  Eybb,  Clerk. 


LIBBART  ASSOCIATION    OP   FRIENDS. 

The  Committee    of  Management  will  meet  on 
Fourth-day  evening,  Third  mo.  11th.  at  8  o'clock, 

J.  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

Slated  meeting  of  Mutual  Aid  Association  of 
Friends  on  Sixth-day  evening.  Third  mo.  13th,  at 
8  o'clock.  Alfred  Moore, 

Secreiart/ 

circular  MEETINGS  IN  WB8TBRN  QUARTER. 

Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Third  mo.  8th,  1874. 
Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Fourth  mo.  12ih, 


<( 


In  the  Arctic  explorations  the  most  northern  vege- 
tation foand  is  at  about  latitude  82  degrees  north. 
Dr.  Bessel  recently  presented  a  set  of  these  far-away 
Alpines  to  the  Eew  Herbarium,  and  one  of  them 
proves  to  be  the  common  dandelion.  Another  waj 
a  small  Poa  {P.flezuoM;)  the  other  two  were  a 
small  Mouse-ear  (Oertutium  alpmum)  and  the  small 
Draba  alpina, 

Thb  Bamboo,  or  Talipot  Palm,  on  whose  leaves 
Sanscrit  manuscripts  are  written,  has  flowered  this 


year  both  in  Calcutta  and  Ceylon,  to  ihe  astonish- 
ment of  the  natives.  There  is  a  prevalent  notion 
that  it  flowers  only  once  in  a  centurj. 

The  garden  raspberry,  although  usually  looked 
upon  as  a  naturalized  foreigner,  is,  after  all,  a  Na- 
tive  American,  who  has  had  the  advaotages  of  for- 
eign travel.  Wild  specimens  from  British  Amer'ca 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  of  the  cultivated 
specie's,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  introduced 
into  Europe  from  the  east  of  Asia,  where  they  are 
also  found.  The  Asiatic  and  North  American  floras 
have,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  **  reciproosl- 
ly  mixed  with  each  other  by  passing  Behring's 
Straits  and  the  islands  which  in  its  neighborhood 
form  a  bridge  between  the  two  continents." 

Flowers  as  Disinfectants  — Lovers  of  the  beauti- 
ful, as  manifested  in  the  flower  kingdom,  will  be 
happy  to  hear  that  flowers,  instead  of  being  un- 
healthy in  rooms,  are,  on  the  contrary,  disinfectants 
in  disease.  Professor  MantegaKsa  has  discovered 
that  ozone  is  develop«>d  by  certain  odorous  flowers. 
A  writer  in  Nature  states  that  most  of  the  strong- 
smelling  vegetable  essences,  such  as  mint,  clover, 
lavender,  lemon,  and  cherry  laurel,  develop  a  very 
large  quantity  of  ozone  when  in  contact  with  at- 
mospheric oxygen  in  light.  Flowers  destitute  of 
perfume  do  not  develop  it,  and  generally  the  amount 
of  ozone  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  perfume  emanated.  Professor  Mantegazza 
recommends  that  in  marshy  districts  and  infected 
with  noxious  exhalations,  strong- smelling  flowers 
should  be  planted  around  the  house,  in  order  that 
the  OEone  emitted  from  them  may  exert  its  power- 
ful oxidizing  influence.  So  pleasant  a  plan  for 
making  a  malarious  district  salubrious  only  re- 
quires to  be  known  to  be  put  into  practice. — Boston 
Cultivator. 

Sponge.— Most  of  'he  sponge  of  commerce  is  now 
procured  from  the  Mediterranean  sea,  more   espe- 
cially about  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  in 
the  Levant.     They  are  found  adhering  closely^totbe 
bottom,  and  require  some  f  roe  to  be  detached.  The 
fishing  is  carried  on  principally  by  divers,  although 
some  is  done  by  spearing,  which,  however,  materially 
injures   the  sponge.     The   inhabitants  of  a   small 
town  named  Cranidi,  situated  about  twenty  miles 
soni beast  of  Nauplia,  are  the  most  expert  divers> 
being  trained  to  the  basioess  from  their  infancy. 
After  being  fished  up,  the  sponge,  when  perfectly 
free  from   sand   and   dry,   is    exceedingly    light- 
almost  as  light  as  down,  being  moved  by  the  slight- 
est breath  of  air.    There  is  a  little  trickery  prac- 
ticed in   this  business  as  in   all   others,  and   the 
sponges  before  being  taken  to  market  are  laid  on  the 
beach  to  allow  the  ripple  of  the  sea  to  slush  them 
with  the  finest  particles  of  sand.    They  are  then 
gathered    together    in    heaps,   and    pressed    close 
eiiough  to  become  hard  and  flat  when  dry.     Not- 
withstanding they  may   subsequently    undergo    s 
thorough  washing  and  si/ling,  they  will  weigh  three 
or  four  times  their  origin»»l  weight.    The  principal 
sponge  market  in  the  world   is  Smyrna,  in  Asia 
Minor.     Sponges  of  good  quality  are  found  on  the 
coast  of  Florida,  but  the  fishing  is  not  exUnsively 
prosecuted  there. 

Profbssob  Owen  is  said  to  have  discovered  in  the 
London  clay  at  Sheppey  a  new  fossil  bird,  with 
teeth  somewhat  resembling  those  in  the  Australian 
hooded  lizard.  He  concludes  it  to  have  been  web - 
footed  and  a  fish-eater.  No  evidence  of  true  teeib 
had  previously  been  known  in  any  bird. 
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ninE  PEHIV  9IITTVAL  l^IFE  IlfSITB- 

M.  ANCE  OOMPANT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS  ACCUMVLATED,  54,427,998.6S. 
The  PENN  it  a  porelj  MUTUAL  Company.  ALL 
of  iU  inrplnB  preminms  are  returned  to  tfae  i 
bers  ever;  yeftr,  thni  fnrnlBhlng  iaanronce  ■ 
lowed  possible  ratei.  All  palicics  non-forreitftble 
for  their  valae. 

AGENTS  ud  CANVASSERS  WANTED.     Apply 
to  Office,  No.9Jl  Cbestnnt  St.,  PhiUdelpbla,  Pa. 


MUTUAL  FIEE  OSUBAlfOE 

COMPANY  OF  PHTLADA. 

701  ABCH  STBEET. 

CALEB  CLOTHIER,  PrelideDt. 

ALAN  WOOD,  Vice  Preiident. 
THOMAS  MATHER,  Trcu. 
T.  BLLWOOD  CHAPMAN,  Sec'y.  Ijeow 


ENGRAVED    FORMS 

MAHHIAGS  CERTIFICATES 

For  penoDB  narrylDg  by  7RIENDS'  CBRBHONY, 
whether  membert  or  not.  Fine  purcbment,  in  nent 
bozw.     BUnket4.00.     Fillsd  np  $8.00. 

JOHN  COMLY,  M4  N.  Sevenlb  St. 


5  POUNDS  OP  GOOD  STRONG  BLACK  OH  GREEN 
TEA  Tor  |Z.BO.  Call  or  send  to  William  Ii 
gtun's  Tea  Warehoina,  112  South  Second  street,  Phi 
.adelphia.  Choice  ft'eah  Teas  Froia  35  to  TO  ceate  by 
tfae  pack»g[e.  Extra  Fine  Yonn^  Hyson,  Imperial' 
kad  Gimpowder  Teai  from  60  cenls  to  $1.30.  Try 
tb«m.      Branch  Store,  3S3  Pine  street,  Philad'a, 


LTDIA  A.  HnRPHT 

H*Tiiig  nnioTed  froa  Mo.  716  Spring  Garden  Street 
te  No.  G3T  Fnuiklin  Street,  where  she  expecti  to 
eontinne  her  bnjlneis  of 

PLAIN  AND  FANCY  MILLINERY, 
She  hopes  that  faet  friends  and  cnstomers  will 
eontlaae  to  &vor  her  with  their  patronage. 

"  PLAIN   BONNETS. 

MART  B.  WATSBB,  Bmnt  Uaktr,  has  Hawmn 
tttxm  Ho.  ma  Anh  Street,  to  Ho.  314  FnnUin  Sk, 
tibtm  Woed,  Fhlladolpblft.    Bonneta  lettdr  mad*. 


PBOTOaaAFRIC  AND  STBRBOSCOPIO 
VIEWS. 

Of  Friends' Meeting  Bonsea  at  Bnekingham,  Sole- 
bnrj  and  Ballimore. 

4i4  Views  Price 1.00 

Stereos.  ¥3. GO  per  doieo.    Single  .  3G  c. 

MB117  other  rare  and  intereiting  pictares  of  Psr- 
■ons  and  Piacea  connected  with  the  Society  of 
Friande.         For  sale  by 

JOHN  OOHLT, 
144  North  Seventh  Street,  Phila. 

ASEBHON,  deliTertd  by  Stnii>HUiii>  P.  Oaid- 
MiR,   at   Friends'   Hectlog-Houae,  Broadway, 
EUchmood,  Indiana,  First-day  morning,  Ninth  cno. 
IStb,  1ST3,     A  pamphlet  of  13  pages.     Price  6  cts. 
For  Sale  by  JOHN  COHLY, 

144  North  Serenth  Street,  Pbila. 

fOB  the  rich  wlih  few  children  it  may  do  to  buy 
aaboe  without  Tips,  bat  those  tbat  are  blessed 
Titb  little  money  aod  many  children  it  ll  roinous 


THE  BE7N0LBS  IBOIT  SOOFINa  00. 

Mannfacturers  of  Iron  Building  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
ments, GalraniEed  Iron  Cornices,  Bal as tra it es,  Win- 
do*  Caps,  Dormers,  Ac.  These  make  low  fire  in- 
tighter 


ISAAC  a.  TYSON, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

240  N.  Eighth  StTi4t. 
Fbotegraphlng  In  all  tts  branches,     Spedal  •! 
tion  glTen  to  odpyliig  old  plotores. 


HZAIU  VALLET    INSTirUTB. 

A  Boarding  School  for  both  sexes,  under  the  care 
of  Friends,  near  Spriagboro',  Warren  Oonaty,  Ohio, 
will  open  for  18T3-4,  on  the  2d  ofNinlh  month. 

The  instrnction  combines  a  partial,  or  fall  col- 
lege coarse  of  alndies,  with  two  honrs  dally  traio- 
Ing  in  physioal  industries.  For  Oatalogoes  con- 
taining fall  particulars,  apply  to  DAVID  CHAND- 
I;ER,  Bnp't. 


uAPLBwooD  nraTirnTB, 

Obarlered  by  "  Act  of  the  Iiegislaturo,"  Is  noder  the 
canorPtiendi.     Both  sexes  are  admitted.   Fall  aod 
winter  term  opens  9th  mo.  IBth. 
SzpenseB  $200  per  year. 


Pierce  Boopes,  Barclay  Knight, 

Bilwood  Michener,  David  Ferris, 

Ellis  P.  Marshall,  Henry  S.  Pratt, 

Levi  E.  BrowD,  Darlington  Hoi^el. 

For  Oircniars  address  Joseph  Shortlidge,  ^Inci- 
pal,  Ooacordville,  Delaware  Oonnty,  Pa.  ti 

CHAFPAQUA  MOCTNTAIN   UrisTITnTB, 
Fall  term  commences  Oth  mo.  8th,  1873. 
Address  S.  C    COLLINS,  Pbincifu, 
tfn  Chappagua,  N.  T. 


THE'CHUDSEN'S  FBIEinii.  _ 

An  ninslrated  Monthly  Magaitue,  deToted   to*^  t£« 

best  interests  of  the  young. 

Editbd  bt   ANNE  F.  BRADLEY, 

OoAriaTILLI,  Pbmma, 

Termt  $1  .BO  a  ytar,  pagablt  in  advanet. 
numbers  for  1SY3  and  1874  sent  to  one  addreae 
for  $3.00. 
Bound  volamei/or  18T3/<»-  jolt. 
Subscriptions  received  by 

JOHN  COMLY, 

U«  Nortb  Tth  St.,  Phil*.,  Pa. 


THE  THREE-PLY  ROOFINB 


«''i'?!.';'"s,rL"^ 

'tiz-ASisshs-" 

F&IEMDB'    INTBL'LIOBHOBft. 


ASSETS  O 


91,800,000. 


PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF    PHILADELPHIA. 

Inearparated  by  the  SHaie  of  JPemnsylvanta  Third  Month  99,  1866. 


-•»^- 


Bzpreavlj  required  by  its  charter  to  divide  tyvrf  dollar  of  iar^lae  arnoof  iti  poliej  holdoia.     II  It  then- 
fore  strictly  mataal. 
The  distingnif  hing  features  of  the  ProTident  are  :— 

1.  Low  rate  of  mortality  conseqaent  upon  great  care  ia  the  seltotioa  of  lives,  and  the  large  pffaportioa 
of  Friends  among  its  members. 

2.  Economy  in  expenses. 

3.  Pmdent  inTSstment  of  money. 

4.  Liberality  to  the  insured    as,  for  example,  its  mm^firfmtur$  t^H§mf  which  is  more  liberal  thaa  that 
guaranteed  by  the  Massachnsetts  law. 

SAMUBL  B.  8HIFLBT,  lYwideiU, 
WM-  O.  LONGMTRETH,  Viee  Pne»,     BOWLANO  PABBT,  Actuary 


SAMUEL  W.  LEINAU, 
PLUMBINO, 

<}AS  AND  STEAM  FITTma, 

No.  Ill  80TTTH  SKyBNTH  STBBBT, 
Ij  Beloir  Oheatnat,  Pbiladelphi*. 


PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 

A  ftiH  assortment  of  goods  aoitable  for  Friends  wear  eon- 
stantly  on  hand.    SatisfjActory  fit.    Terms  Reasonable. 

GUSTAVUS  GOLZE, 
TAILOR. 

Successor  to  Chas.  C.  Jackson.  At  the  Old  Stand 

No.  531  Aroh  Street,  Philadelphia, 

MARCY'8  8CIOPTICON 

With  InproTtd  and  Cheapened 
HAOIO  I^AlfTEBN  SUOEfi. 

For  Homei,  Sundar-Sohoolt  and  Leeknre- 

,  rooms.  It  is  unriTallad.    Brilliant  and  enij 

to  show.  Cironlars  Free.  Gataloguee  10  eta 

ttCIOFTXCOK  ICAKITAL  (Borlitd  H)  60  eU. 
L.  J.  Mabot,  ISMX^hestnat  St.,  FhUadelphla,  Pa. 


UPPiNCOTT 


FURNITURE  &  BEDDING 

263  Soutb  Second  Street, 
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boo:ks 

"  BOOK  ASSOOIATIOir  OF  FKIENSS," 

For  tale  tor  JOHN  COXLT,  Hi  V.  8f  reaili,  St 

BMays  vpon  some  of  the  Teettmonlea  of  Truth 

as  held  hj  the  Soolet j  of  FriendSy  hj  Jamm  Jonaov, 

18mo.  71  pp «. Price  2 Se. 

Prlmaiy  laeaBona  for  Flrat-day  Schoola.  Bj 
Jabb  Jobbsob.    Part  First Prioe  12o. 

Primary  Leasena  for  Flrat-day  BohooUi.  Bj 
Jabb  Jobbsob.    Part  Second Price  20c. 

BIblioal  Hiatory  Familiarised  by  Qaeetioiui. 
By  Abb  A.  Towhsbmd.  18mo.  824  pp.    Prioe  7&o. 

TaUu  with  the  Children;  or,  Qaestions  and  An- 
swers for  Family  Use  or  First-Day  Schools.  By 
J  All  Jobbsob.  ISmo.  71  pp.  Part  First.  Price  26c. 

«    108  «        "    Second.   "     85q. 

Familiar  Conwenatioiui  on  the'Qaerfea.  By 
Habbibt  B.  Stooblt.    18mo.  136  pp Prioe  40c 

Thong hte  for  the  Children,  or  Qaestions  and 
Answers,  designed  to  encourage  serious  and  pro- 
fitable Reflection  in  the  Toung  Mind..  By  Jabi 
Jobbsob.    32mo.  64  pp.,  Oloth ..Price  90c. 

A  Daily  Scriptnral  Watchword  and  Gk>spel 
Promise,  by  Jabb  Johbbob.  2d  edition.  Price  75c. 

•<A  Treaanry  of  Facts'* — a  Book  designed  for 
Children,  in  Six  Numbers,  being  a  roTisior  of 
"  Barly  Impressions."   OompUed  by  Jabb  Jobbsos  . 
6  Nos.,  32mo,  64  pp.  each Pri^e  TSo 

Devotional  Poetry  for  the  Children. 

32  mo.  64  pp « Prioe  20cw 

Memoir  of  Margaret  BrowQ,  by.  Bbbjamib  Hait 
LOWBLL.  18mo.  176  pp.,  Cloth Prioe  60o. 
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OXTI9  ▲»  FVfiXJSBlD  B7  AH  ASSOCXATZOV  07  FBUHSB. 

mm\!^\xm  insT  bb  mmm  akd  patients  iade  to 

JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 

At  FnUioatioii  Office,  Ho.  144  Forth  Seyonth  Street. 
OFFIOI  OPEN  f roH  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

TERMS:— TO   BE   PAID   IN   ADVANCE. 

The  Paper  is  issaed  every  week. 

The  TsiBTT-PlBST  Volume  commenced  on  the  28th  of 
Second  month,  1874,  at  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Gents  to  sab- 
ecribers  receivine  it  through  the  mail.  To  those  receiving  it 
through  our  earriers,  Thrib  Dollars. 

SINGLE  NOB.  0  CENTS. 
It  is  desirable  that  oU  sabsoriptions  should  eomsMnoe  a; 
•tt«  beginning  mf  the  volume. 

REMITTANCES  by  mail  should  be  in  ohroks,  drars,  or 
P.  O.  HOSBT  ORDSRS;  tM  latter  pre/erred.  MoKST  seat  by  mall 
will  be  ai  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 

AGENTS:— T.  Burling  Hall,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Joseph  S.  Cohu,  N*w  Fork. 
BenJ.  Stratton,  Richnwnd,  Ind. 
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[For  Friends'  Intelligencer.] 
BRIEF    NOTES,    NO.    19. — ^THB    INCARNATION. 
Or  Temporal  Status  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Christ, 

PART   II. 

In  the  progressive  development  of  the 
mighty  plaas  of  the  Otnaipoteat,  the  period 
arrived  when  it  became  necessary  to  exchange 
the  old  dispensation  of  the  law  for  the  new 
^Lspeosation  of  the  Gospel — to  abrogate  the 
external  forms  and  ceremonial  observances  of 
the  one  for  the  internal  and  spiritual  mani- 
feitatlons  of  Christ  in  the  souls  of  men  of  the 
other.  But  men  do  not  readily  change  their 
accustomed  habits^of  thought  and  of  action, 
without  some  extraordinary  excitement,  or 
motive,  leading  them  thereto.  It  was  on  such 
a  contingency  that  Jesus  was  brought  upon  the 
stage  of  action. 

Hence  we  come  to  realize  the  fact,  that  the 
mission  of  Jesus  was  a  duality,  both  objec- 
tively and  subjectively.  Outwardly,  he  was 
a  Jew ;  he  was  born,  educated,  and  lived  in 
the  observance  of  the  law.  Inwardly,  he  was 
the  perfect  type  of  a  Christian.  While  He 
Was  Himself  obedient  to  the  outward  law.  He 
taught  His  followers  to  abrogate  it  for  the 
Spiritual  law  which  was  written  in  their  own 
Hiinds. 

To  the  Jews,  who  by  an  unfortunate  mis- 
<!onceptioa  of  their  own  prophets,  were  look- 
ing for  an  outward  Saviour  and  king,  who 
should  lead   them   to  victory  over  all  their 


enemies,  it  was,  perhaps,  necessary  that  He 
should  appear  as  a  Jew ;  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  would  completely  frustrate  their  false 
hopes  and  expectations.  But,  to  the  children 
of  the  new  covenant,  it  was  equally  ne- 
cessary that  He  should  lead  and  instruct  them 
in  the  more  sublime  principles  of  the  everlast- 
ing Gospel. 

Thus  did  Jesus,  by  virtue  of  his  dual  mis- 
sion, bring  together  and  unite,  in  His  own 
person,  the  extremes  of  the  two  covenants — 
linking  them  together — ^and  opening  up  a 
pathway  from  the  one  to  the  other.  May  not 
this  prove  the  proper  index  to  the  great  and 
grand  idea  of  the  Incarnation  ? 

These  views  sugg^t  an  idea  of  the  Incar- 
nation which  cannot  be  embraced  under  any 
of  the  preceding  heads,  and  which  may  pro- 
perly claim  some  consideration  as  a  fourth 
postulate, — ^that  Jesus  did  not  possess  a  car- 
nal body,  but  that  the  Holy  Ghost — the  Christ 
— was  clothed  upon  by  a  mystical  or  angelic 
body,  capable  of  appearing  unto  men  as  a 
man,  or  altogther  vanishing  from  their  sight, 
whenever,  in  the  Divine  appointment,  it 
should  be  required  to  do  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 

In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Genesis  we 
read: 

''  That  Abraham  sat  in  the  tent  door,  and 
he  looked,  and  lo,  three  men ;  and  he  ran  to 
meet  them,  and  bowed  himself  towards  the 
ground,  and  said,  my   Lord,  if  now  I  have 
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found  favor  in  Thy  sight,  pass  not  away,  I 
pray  Thee,  from  Thy  servant.  Let  a  little 
water  be  fetched,  and  wash  your  feet,  and 
reet  yourpelves  under  the  tree ;  and  I  will 
fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  comfort  ye  your 
hearts ;  after  that  ye  shall  pass  on :  for 
therefore  are  ye  come  to  your  servant.  And 
they  said,  so  do,  as  thou  hast  said. 

And  Abraham  hastened  unto  Sarah  and 
said,  make  ready,  quickly,  three  measures  of 
fine  meal ;  knead  it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the 
hearth.  And  he  ran  unto  the  herd,  and 
fetched  a  calf,  tender  and  good,  and  gave  it 
to  a  young  man,  and  he  hastened  to  dress  it. 
And  he  took  butter  and  milk,  and  the  calf 
which  he  had  drepsed,  and  set  it  before  them, 
and  they  did  eat  under  the  tree." 

Thus  far  we  have  a  note-worthy  example 
of  ancient  Eastern  hospitality — nothing  more. 
But  by  pursuing  the  narrative,  it  will  be 
found  that  Abraham  was  entertaining  angels, 
unawares. 

I  might,  if  it  were  needful,  recite  other 
pimilar  cases,  as  those  of  Gideon,  of  Manoa, 
Ac  Ac. 

Havinp  drawn  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  thf  se  instances  of  an  apparent — not  real — 
incarnation  of  angels — their  wyfficnl  (rnhodi- 
mevf,  T  will  next  inquire  from  the  Scripture 
records  how  it  was  with  Jesus. 

Luke  informs  us,  "  That  all  they  in  the 
synagogue,  when  they  heard  him,  were  filled 
with  wrath,  and  rose  up,  and  thrust  him  out 
of  the  city  ;  and  led  Him  unto  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  that  they  might  cast  Him  down  head- 
long. But  He,  pamnff  ihrouqh.  the  midst  of 
(hem,  went  His  way.** — (Chapter  \y.) 

It  is  again  related  by  John,  "  When  Jesus 
said  unto  them,  before  Abraham  was,  I  am  ; 
— then  took  they  up  stones  to  cast  at  Him. 
But  Jesun  hid  Himself*  and  went  out  of  the 
temple,  qoivg  ihrmigh  the  midst  of  them  ;  and 
so  passed  by." — (Chapter  viii.^ 

These  abstracts  will  enable  my  readers  to 
compare,  with  greater  certainty  and  success, 
the  emhodimevf  or  ovparent  Ivcarvafion.  of  the 
angels  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  incar- 
nation of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament.  It 
must,  I  think,  be  obvious  to  all,  that  there  is 
a  remarkable  similarity — almost  an  entire 
parallelism — between  them.  In  their  per- 
sonal manifestations,  both  presented  the  same 
"human  form  divine."  They  both  exer- 
cised the  same  locomotive  organs,  and  the 
faculty  of  speech.    They  both  partook  of  the 


*  The  piong  and  learned  Adam  Glark  makes  this 
comment : 

"  1st.— He  hid  Himself  by  becoming  inTisible; 
and, then. 

2nd. — He  passed  throngh  the  midst  of  them." 
'*  Bee  a  similar  note  on  Luke  iv.  30."— (Commen- 
tAries.) 


rights  of  hospitality.  In  short,  they  both  aa 
sumed  the  verisimilitude  of  mcD,  with  theii 
faculties,  their  appetites,  and  their  wants 
Nor  does  the  similitude  end  here ;  for  bolh 
appear  to  have  been  sometimes  visible  and 
iavgible;  and'at  others,  to  vanish  in  thin  air. 

The  believers  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
appear  generally  to  agree  that  He  rose  from 
the  tomb  in  the  self  same  body  lu  which  He 
had  been  crucified.  Hence  it  would  follow, 
that  if  the  body  was  incarnate  before,  it  must 
have  been  eoually  so  after  that  event.  But 
to  my  mind,  the  record  strongly  militates 
against  that  belief 

It  does  not  appear  that  Jesus  walked  any 
more  in  Jewry,  or  was  seen  of  the  people,  after 
the  resurrection,  except  in  a  fiew  transient 
visits  to  His  immediate  followers.  Even  these 
were  mostly  unlooked  for — a  sudden  surpriee. 
"In  one  instance,  they  were  ierrifitd  and  a/- 
friphied,  and  supposed  that  they  had  seen  i 
spirit"— (Luke  xxiv.  37)  a  natural  supposi- 
tion. 

Who  shall  reveal  to  us  the  abiding  place 
of  this  corporeal  body  during  the  forty  days 
which  intervened  between  the  crucifixion  and 
the  resurrection  ?    Echo  answers  who  f 

The  meagre  and  somewhat  confused  history 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  of  the  manifes- 
tations of  Jesus  during  these  forty  days,  so 
far  from  sustaining  the  idea  of  a  carnal  body, 
must  forcibly  remind  the  reader,  at  every 
step,  of  angelic  visits  in  the  patriarchal  ages. 

Thus,  at  the  sepulchre,  "  He  appeared  first 
to  Ma»y  Magdalene."  But  He  said,  "  Touch 
Me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  Wv 
Father."— (John  xx.  17.) 

"  And  they  (the  women)  went  out  ouicklv^ 
and  fled  from  the  sepulchre;  and,  oehold! 
Jesus  met  them,  saying,  all  hail,  and  thej 
came  and  held  Him  by  the  feet,  and  worship- 
ped Him."— (Mark,  xvi.  8),  (Matt.,  xxviii.  9.  • 

"  The  same  day,  two  of  the  disciples  went 
to  Emmaus ;  and  Jesus  Himself  drew  near, 
and  went  with  them  ;  but  their  eyes  were 
holden  that  they  should  not  know  Him." 
And  when  permitted  to  know  Him,  "He  van- 
ished out  of  their  sight" ^ {"Luke,  xxiv.  1^ 
and  32.) 

"  Then,  the  same  day,  at  evening,  when  the 
doors  were  shvtty  where  the  disciples  were  as- 
sembled for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus, 
and  stood  in  the  midst,  Ac."— (John,  xx.  19.) 

"  Again,  eight  days  after  His  disciples  were 
within.  Then  came  Jesus,  the  doors  being 
shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst,  Ac."— (John, 
xxiv.  26.) 

Comment  on  these  texts  is  needless;  they 
explain  themselves. 

When  the  Incarnate  Body,  the  man  Jesus, 
the  Christ  of  the  Jews,  had  completed  the 
fulfilment  of  the  exievnal,  ceremonial  law 
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and  yirtaallj  abrogated  it,  His  mission  on 
earth  vas  clo»ed^  and,  according  to  His  own 
testimonyy  it  became  expedient  that  He  should 
go  awatf,   "  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Com- 
forter will  not  come  unto  you.     But  if  I  de- 
part, I  uilliend  Him  unto  you."— (John  xvi. 
7.)    Having  blotted  out  the  hand-writing  of 
carnal  ordinances,    and  nailed  them  to  the 
cross.  He  rent  the  veil  of  the  tabernacles — a 
temple  made  with  human  hands — and   de- 
parted, to   send  the   Comforter,  which  is  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temples 
of  the  living  God,  wherein  all  true  and  ac- 
ceptable worship  must  be  offered?     For  as 
JesuSk  declared, 

***  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  (*)  when 
the  true  worshippers  of  the  Father  shall  wor- 
ship in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  Him.  God  is  a 
spirit ;  and  they  who  worship  Him,  must 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." — (John 
iv.  23-24.) 

£.  MiCHENEB. 

Tofighlenamon,  Fa.,  2d  mo.,  1874. 


tor  FrivBdi*  lDt«UigeDc«r. 


Extracts  from  Thomas  Clarhon's  "  Portraiture 
oj  Quakerism"  in  three  tohmes,  printed  in 
1806. 

(CoDtiaued  from  page  19.) 

The  Quakers  generally  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren to  some  useful  employment,  that  they 
may  not  spend  their  precious  time  in  idleness, 
which  is  of  evil  example,  and  tends  to  their 
hurt.  In  the  exercise  of  their  callings  (busi- 
nets),  they  were  taught  to  be  particularly  at- 
tentive to  their  words  and  to  the  punctual 
performance  of  their  engagements,  and  on  no 
account  delay  their  payments  beyond  the  time 
they  have  promu^ed;  they  were  noted  for  a 
scrupulous  attention  to  their  duty  as  Chris- 
tians in  their  commercial  concerns. 

One  of  the  great  clamors  against  them,  in 
the  infancy  of  their  institution,  was  that  they 
would  get  all  the  trade.  It  was  nothing  but 
their  great  honor  in  their  dealings,  arising 
from  religious  principle,  that  gave  birth  to 
this  uproar  or  secured  them  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary portion  of  ^the  custom  of  the  world  in 
the  line  of  their  respective  trsdes.  Many  and 
grieYous  were  the  sufferings  of  the  Quakers, 
in  the  early  part  of  their  history,  on  account 
of  their  refusing  to  swear  before  the  civil 
magistrate.  Thev  have  an  objection  to  oaths 
as  solemn  appeals  to  God,  because  they  are 
unneceseary,  as  truth  was  before  all  oaths. 
But,  above  all,  they  consider  oaths  as  unlaw- 
ful for  Christians,    having  b€en  positively 

*  Wben  je  shflll,  neither  in  this  moDntain,  nor  jet 
At  Jerttsaicm,  worship  the  Father. 


I  forbidden  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  said,  ''  Swear 
not  at  all." 

They  also  believe  it  unlawful  for  Christians 
to  engage  in  the  profession  of  arms  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.  Hence  there  is  no 
such  character  as  that  of  a  Quaker  soldier. 
He  is  always  able  to  avoid  the  regular  army, 
because  the  circumstance  of  entering  into  it 
is  a  matter  of  choice ;  but  where  he  has  no 
such  choice,  as  in  the  militia,  he  either  sub* 
mits,  if  he  has  property,  to  distraints  upon  it, 
or  if  he  has  not,  to  prison.  Jesus  Christ,  in 
His  sermon  on  the  mount,  said,  ''  Whosoever 
shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also."  And  He  also  says, 
"  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  perse- 
cute you."  The  Quakers  are  of  opinion  that 
no  man  can  receive  this  doctrine  in  his  heart 
and  assist,  either  offensively  or  defensively, 
in  the  operations  of  war.  Instead  of  going  to 
war  with  their  fellow  creatures,  by  their  con- 
duct they  have  obtained,  as  Clarkson  says, 
"  the  epithet  of  benevolent.  This  benevolence 
includes  good  will  to  man  in  his  temporal 
capacity,  or  a  tender  feeling  for  him  as  a 
fellow  creature,  in  the  varied  situations  of  life. 

It  has  long  been  known,  that  as  the  early 
Christians  called  each  other  brethren,  and 
,  loved  each  other  as  such,  so  there  runs  through 
the  whole  Society  of  the  Quakers  a  system  of 
similar  love,  their  affection  for  one  another 
having  been  long  proverbial.  Their  benevo- 
lence is  also  extended  out  of  the  pale  of  their 
own  Society  towards  their  countrymen  at  large 
and  the  various  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  with- 
out any  discrimination. 

No  society  has  probably  so  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life  in  its  power  as  that  of  the 
Quakers.  None,  probably,  so  wholly  domes- 
tic. None  where  tne  members  of  it  have  such 
frequent  intercourse  with  each  other,  or  where 
they  are  so  connected  in  the  bonds  of  brother- 
ly love,  and  none,  as  far  as  I  know  men,  who 
have  such  constant  employment  for  their 
time.  Their  trades  or  callings  occupy  the 
greater  portion  of  their  time.  There  is  rare- 
ly such  a  being  among  them  as  a  lazy  per- 
son, gaping  about  for  amusement.  Few  are 
so  miserable  as  those  who  have  nothing  to  do, 
or  who,  unable  to  find  employment,  feel  a 
dull  vacuum  in  their  time.  The  meetings  of 
the  Quakers  is  a  source  of  much  enjoyment. 
Their  Monthly,  Quarterlv  and  Yearly  Meet- 
ings for  discipline  often  bring  them  together 
from  long  distances.  When  they  have  dis- 
patched their  business  they  retire  to  the  houses 
of  their  friends,  where  they  take  their  refresh* 
ment  and  indulge  in  the  pleasured  of  conver- 
sation. And  when  they  travel,  whether  on 
business  or  religious  errands,  few  Quaken 
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pass  through  the  towns  where  Quakers  live 
without  caTliDg  upon  them.  Thus,  as  Clark- 
son  says,  "  Religion,  which  includes  positive 
virtues  and  an  absence  from  vices,  joined  to  a 
peaceful  conscience  and  a  well-grounded  hope 
of  a  better  life,  is  the  first  and  greatest  cause 
of  happiness,  and  may  belong  to  all. 

The  Quakei*s,  married,  may  be  said  to  be 
a  happy  people.  George  Fox  suggested  many 
regulations  on  this  subject.  He  advised, 
among  other  things,  when  persons  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  marry j  that  they  should  lay 
their  intention  before  the  Monthly  Meetings, 
both  of  men  and  women.  He  advised,  also, 
that  the  consent  of  their  parents  should  be  pre- 
viously obtained  and  certified  thereto.  Thus, 
he  laid  the  foundation  for  greater  har- 
mony in  the  approaching  union.  When  the 
committee  appointed  for  the  duty  report  they 
find  no  obstruction  to  their  proceeding,  they 
appoint  a  suitable  day  for  the  celebration  of 
it,  which  is  generally  one  of  the  week-day 
meetings  for  worship.  The  congregation  when 
seated,  sit  in  silence.  Perhaps  some  minis- 
ter is  induced  to  speak.  After  a  suitable 
time  has  elapsed,  the  man  and  woman  rise  up 
together,  and,  taking  each  other  by  the  hand, 
declare  publicly  that  they  thus  take  each 
other  as  husband  and  wife.  By  way,  how- 
ever, of  evidence  of  their  union,  a  paper  is 
signed  by  the  man  and  woman  in  the  pres- 
ence  of  three  witnesses,  and  generally  another 
paper  stating  concisely  the  proceeding  of  the 
parties  in  their  respective  meetings  and  the 
declaration  made  by  them  as  having  taken 
each  other  as  man  and  wife ;  this  is  signed 
by  the  parties,  their  relations  and  many  of 
their  friends.  The  celebration  of  marriage 
which  obtained  in  the  time  of  George  Fox, 
nearly  obtains  among  the  Quakers  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Amone  the  regulations  of  George 
Fox,  and  adopted  by  his  followers,  was  that 
persons  belonging  to  the  Society  should  not 
intermarry  with  those  of  other  religious  pro- 
fessions, and  persons  engaged  in  such  mar- 
riages were  to  be  disowned.  Disownment  is 
held  to  be  necessary,  because  it  acts  as  a 
check  upon  such  marriages  which  have  been 
found  to  be  more  productive  of  uneasiness 
than  of  enjoyment.  When  two  persons  of 
ditferent  religious  principles  join  in  marriage, 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  they  should  not 
occasionally  differ.  Points  in  religion  may 
occasionally  be  suggested,  which  may  bring 
with  them  the  seeds  of  temporary  uneasiness ; 
both  adhering  to  their  respective  tenets  as  the 
best  to  be  emoraced  by  their  rising  ofi&pring, 
there  will  be  considerable  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  the  children  as  to  what  are  religious  truths. 

When  men  wish  to  marrv,  they  wish,  if 
they  are  men  of  sense,  to  find  such  women  as 
are  virtuous ;  to  find  such  as  are  prudent  and 


domestic,  and  such  as  have  a  proper  sense  of 
the  folly  and  dissipation  of  the  fashionable 
world,— such,  in  fact,  as  will  make  good 
mothers  and  good  wives.  If  a  Quaker  looks 
into  his  own  Society  he  will  generally  find  the 
fiemale  part  of  it  of  this  description. 

The  dress  of  the  Quaker  female  is  con- 
sidered as  neat  and  elegant,  and  their  modesty 
and  demeanor  as  worthy  of  admiration.  These 
reasons  operate  with  men,  not  of  the  Society, 
in  choosing  them  also  for  their  wives  ;  hence 
the  greater  portion  disowned  for  marriage 
consist  of  women.  But  no  person,  who  mar- 
ries out  of  the  Society,  can  be  legally  married 
without  going  through  the  forms  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  Therefore,  those  who  ^bmit 
to  this  ceremony,  as  performed  by  a  priest, 
acknowledge,  according  to  the  Quakers,  the 
validity  of  an  human  appdintment  of  the 
ministry.  They  acknowledge  the  propriety 
of  paying  a  gospel  minister  for  the  discharge 
of  his  office.  Believing  these  can  no  longer 
be  considered  as  sound  or  consistent  members, 
the  Quakers  think  themselves  warranted  in 
disowning  them. 

The  Quakers  believe  that  God  raises  uo 
His  own  ministers,  and  that  they  must  look 
up  to  Him,  and  not  to  man,  for  their  re- 
ward. Jesus  Christ  said,  "  Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give."  No  person,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Quakers,  can  be  a  true  minis* 
ter  of  the  gospel,  unless  he  feels  himself  called 
or  appointed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  They  be- 
lieve also,  if  men  would  teach  religion,  they 
must  first  be  taught  of  God.  They  must  go 
first  to  the  school  of  Christ ;  must  come  under 
His  discipline  in  their  hearts;  must  crucify 
the  flesh  with  the  aflTections  and  lusts  thereof. 
It  becomes  men  to  be  changed  themselves  be- 
fore they  can  change  others.  Those  who 
have  been  thus  changed,  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  state,  from  living  experience, 
what  God  has  done  for  them ;  what  they  have 
seen  with  their  eyes ;  what  they  have  looked 
upon,  and  what  their  hands  have  handled  of 
the  word  of  life. 

Men  also,  who,  by  means  of  God's  holy 
Spirit,  have  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the 
world,  are  in  a  fit  state  to  understand  the 
mysteries  of  God,  and  to  carry  with  them  the 
seal  of  their  own  commission.'  Jesus  said,  **  My 
doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  who  sent  Me.  If 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  Grod,  or  whether 
I  speak  of  Myself."  Such  ministers  are  also 
considered  as  better  qualified  to  reach  the  in- 
ward state  of  the  people,  and  to  preach  liberty 
to  the  captives  of  sm,  than  those  who  have 
merely  the  advantage  of  school  divinity  or  of 
academical  learning.  They  believe  that  God 
has  given  His  holy  Spirit  without  exception 
to  all.    They  dare  not  say,  that  women  can- 
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not  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  or  that  they 
cannot  be  regenerated  and  walk  in  newness  of 
life.  If  women,  therefore,  believe  they  have 
a  call  to  the  ministry,  and  undergo  the  puri- 
flcation  necessarily  connected  with  it,  and 
preach  in  consequence,  and  preach  efiectivelv, 
they  dare  not  refuse  to  accept  their  preach- 
ing as  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  merely  because 
it  comes  through  the  medium  of  the  female 


The  Quakers  believe  their  ministers,  when 
they  preach,  are  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
They  believe,  also,  that  except  they  are  pe 
culiarly  careful  or  cautious,  and  keep  particu- 
larly on  their  watch,  they  maj  mistake  their 
own  imaginations  for  the  agency  of  the  Spirit. 
As  the  Quakers  cannot  pay  their  own  min- 
isters, so  it  is  a  tenet  with  them  that  they  can- 
not pay  those  of  other  denominations  for  their 
gospel  labors  upon  the  same  principle ;  that 
is,  they  believe  that  all  ministers  of  every 
description  ought  to  follow  the  example  which 
St.  Paul  gave  and  enjoined  them,  of  maintain- 
ing  themselves  by  their  own  hands, — they 
ought  to  look  up  to  God  and  not  to  man  for 
their  reward. 

The  Spirit  of  Qod  the  Quakers  have  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  only  infallible  Guide  to 
men  in  their  spiritual   concerns,  and  that  it 
has  been  given  to  all  the  human  race,  without 
any   exceptions,  for  the  same   purpose;   not 
only  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  but  those 
termed  Heathen  or  Gentiles.     "  It  was  said  of 
Socrates^  he  had  the  guide  of  his  life  within 
him.     He  called  it  his  good  angel,  or  spirit ; 
that  it  suggested  to  his  mind  what  was  good 
and  virtuous,  and  inclined  and  disposed  him 
to  a  strict  and  pious  life;  that  it  furnished 
him  with  Divine   knowledge,  and  impelled 
him  very  often  to  speak  publicly  to  the  peo- 
ple, sometimes  in  a  way  of  reproof,  at  other 
times  to  information."    "  I  have,"  says  Senaca, 
"  a  more  clear  and  certain  light,  by  which  I 
may  judge  the  truth  from  falsehood:   that 
which  belongs  to  the  happiness  of  the  soul  the 
Eternal  mind  will  direct  to." 

Many  other  testimonies  might  be  quoted 
showing  the  su£5ciency  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
in  the  soul  of  man,  if  obeyed,  to  preserve  from 
all  sin  and  enable  all  to  live  righteous  and 
holy  lives.  That  we  the  Society  of  Friends 
may  be  watchful,  prayerful  and  obedient  to 
this  Light  within  that  we  profess  to  be  led  and 
guided  by,  may  show  by  our  consistent  life  and 
conversation  that  we  live  up  to  our  profession, 
is  the  prayer  of  the  copyist  of  the  extracts 
from  UJarkson's  "  Portraiture  of  Quakerism." 

R.  H. 


■  %■>  ■ 


If  all  would  but  live  out  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  what  a  happy  world  this  would 
be  l— Mary  Wifen. 


For  Friends'  Intelligenoer. 
CHURCH    FELLOWSHIP. 

The  reading  of  the  14th  chapter  of  Ro- 
mans this  morning,  in  our  reading  class,  and 
the  interchange  of  views  it  elicited,  so  im- 
pressed my  mind  that  I  have  been  led  to 
examine,  more  closely  perhaps  than  evef 
before,  the  salient  truth  embraced  therein. 

Evidently  the  Apostle  intended,  in  the 
advice  therein  given,  to  awaken  the  little 
band  of  disciples  that  had  been  organized 
into  a  church  at  Rome  to  broader  views 
concerning  Christian  fellowship — to  that 
liberty  in  Christ  iuto  which  as  his  followers 
they  had  been  introduced. 

"  Who  might  they  receive  into  member- 
ship ?"  is  the  question  that  the  first  verse  of 
this  chapter  meets.  And  what  a  Christ  like 
answer.  How  the  scholar,  the  theologian,  the 
acute  reasoner,  the  skilful  debater,  trained  in 
the  most  celebrated  school  of  Jerusalem,  is 
lost  in  a  sublime  charity  which  is  alone  to 
be  found  in  the  mind  that  has  learned  of 
Jesus,  through  the  Christ  power  manifested 
in  him. 

"  Him  that  is  weak  receive  ye,  but  not  unto 
doubtful  disputations"  Weak  in  the  faith — 
weak — like  the  little  child  that  stands  alone 
for  the  first  time,  not.  daring  as  yet  to  take 
one  step  forward.  Weak  to  accept  in  its  full- 
ness that  primary  Gospel  truth — that  God 
is  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself  through 
the  power  manifested  in  the  man  Christ  Je- 
sus. Slow  to  perceive  that  all  the  pomp  and 
ceremony,  the  oblations  and  penances  by 
which  the  idolatrous  worshipper  sought  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  an  offended  Deity 
would  avail  nothing. 

We  can  scarcely  estimate  the  amount  of 
spiritual  force  it  must  have  required  to  turn 
the  back  on  the  sensuous  worship  of  that  age, 
to  count  it  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
winning  of  Christ,  and  being  found  in  Him, 
disrobed  of  everything  by  which  the  soul  had 
sought  to  hide  itself  from  God  ;  for  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  fig  leaf  covering  of  our 
first  parents  conceals  a  great  truth  in  man's^ 
spiritual  life.  The  individual  that  shuns 
being  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Redeemer 
of  souls  is  in  the  same  condition  spiritually 
in  which  they  were  when  they  "heard  Hia 
voice  in  the  garden." 

True,  the  devout  worshipper  in  every  age 
has  craved  to  be  in  the  likeness  of  God,  but 
the  fact  that  all  such  may  have  access  to 
Him  without  the  intervention  of  priest  or 
outward  altar,  was  only  proclaimed  in  its 
fullness  in  the  ministry  of  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  ^  even  he  so  far  conde  cended  to  the 
spirituaNldarkness  of  His  time  as  to  recom- 
mend *  ouir  on  whom  he  had  exercised  his 
power  of  healing  '*  to  go  and  show  himself 
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to  the  priest  and  offer  the  gift  that  Moses  had 
commanded." 

I  try  as  I  sit  here  to  put  myself  back  into 
those  early  Gospel  times.  I  see  a  Roman, 
perhaps  a  member  of  Csesar's  household ;  for 
there  were  such  that  heard  Paul  gladly.  I 
tvitness  his  first  distrust  of  the  religion  of  his 
fathers,  his  questionings  of  the  oracles,  his 
doubts  of  the  holiness  of  a  faith  that  permits 
shameless  immoralities  in  its  chosen  expo- 
nents ;  for  the  mind  never  reaches  after  the 
new,  until  it  doubts  the  old;  we  are  even  more 
tenacious  of  the  old  when  the  ground  upon 
which  we  stand  begins  to  shake  under  our 
feet.  This  man  has  heard  from  the  lips  of 
eloquence  the  startling  truth  that  *'  The 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth. " 
"What  is  this  Gosjpel  of  Christ  that  saves?" 
he  asks,  and  the  same  eloquent  Apostle  an- 
swers, **  It  is  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  they  who  attain  to  it  must  "fol- 
low after  the  things  that  make  for  peace." 

How  different  is  all  this  teaching  from  any- 
thing he  has  ever  heard  before.  He  is  of  the 
wise  and  learned,  but  he  sees  that  if  he  would 
please  God,  he  must  not  expect  to  do  it 
through  anything  outside  of  himself.  The 
depths  into  which  his  doubts  have  led  him 
reveal  this :  he  is  made  conscious  that  the 
power  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  despised 
Nazarene  mud  be  something  greater  than  or- 
acle or  sacrificial  altar,  and  •  he  yearns  to 
know  more  of  that  life  which  so  divinely 
represented  the  union  of  God  and  the  crea- 
ture. 

His  faith  i8  weak  ;  for  he  has  tried  in  the 
flesh  to  please  God  and  finds  all  his  own 
righteousness  but  comparable  to  rags. 

Hear  him,  in  his  utter  hopelessness,  crying 
out  '*  Lord  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 

He  can  never  go  back  to  the  old,  but  he 
has  as  yet  comprehended  but  dimly  that 
which  he  feels  can  alone  meet  his  spiritual 
want,  and  which  he  must  embrace.  How 
tenderly  does  the  advice  of  Paul  meet  his 
case.  "Him,  receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful 
diapuiations"  Ah,  these  disputations  are 
they  which  tear  and  divide  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  make  the  Church  a  stumbling  block  and 
a  reproach. 

If  we  could  only  go  back  to  the  simple 
badge  of  discipleship,  how  soon  might  that 
"visage,"  which  the  old  Prophet  saw,  so 
marred,  more  than  any  man,  and  his  form, 
more  than  the  sons  of  men,  become  what  it 
was  intended  to  be,  a  "body  fitly  joined  to- 
gether "  and  all  tlie  parts  in  harmony — a 
glorious  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head. 

These  doubtful  questions  which  must  ever 
be  answered  by  the  individual  soul,  of  meats 
and  drinks,  of  days  and  observances,  and  all 


the  minor  duties,  have  personal  and  individ- 
ual application,  and  cannot  be  judged  from 
any  stand-point  that  human  authority  may 
set  up  in  this  age  of  the  Church  any  more 
than  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

Again,  this  chapter  comes  in  with  tender 
loving  counsel,  and  says,  "Let  every  man 
be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  for  we 
must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,"  must  be  arraigned  before  that  tribunal 
which  he  taught  and  our  own  experience  en- 
dorses, that  2rod  has  set  up  in  each  heart, 
where  "  every  one  must  give  account  of  him- 
self to  God." 

"  Let  us  not  therefore  judge  one  another." 
Continues  this  holy  man,  "but  judge  rather 
this,  that  no  man  put  a  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  another." 

Do  we  not  see  how  this  advice,  if  carried 
out,  would  transform  the  visible  church  into 
the  glorious  image  of  the  heavenly?  How 
all  who  devoutly  believe  in  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  no 
matter  what  their  views  of  church-fellowship, 
or  whether  they  stand  aloof  altogether,  are 
equally  the  objects  of  His  tender  care? 

In  this  broad  field  of  Christian  charity 
might  we  not  be  content  that  each  should 
work  his  little  plot  in  the  way  which  to  him 
seems  best  ?  what  matter  if  some  in  the  field 
have  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  elements 
which  constitute  the  soil?  Let  it  be  their 
concern  to  so  present  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained  that  it  may  commend  itself  to  others, 
toiling  near  by.  If  this  be  done  in  the  spirit 
that  "  seeketh  not  its  own,"  but  is  earnest  to 
dispense  of  the  good  it  has  received,  it  will 
have  Its  influence  and  will  be  felt  wherever 
exerted. 

I  am  never  so  melted  into  sympathy  with 
the  unrest  of  the  world  in  its  searches  after 
God,  as  when  in  the  society  of  a  man  who, 
from  the  positive  side  of  this  universe,  sees 
the  Divine  only  in  the  path  through  which  he 
has  traveled. 

This  is  what  Paul  meant  when  he  said,  "  I 
preach  Christ'  Crucified,  to  the  Jew  a  stumb- 
ling block,  to  the  Greek,  foolishness." 

It  is  not  by  the  intellect  that  man  comes 
to  a  knowledge  of  his  Redeemer.  Neither 
science  nor  reason  can  ever  bring  the  soul 
near  to  Him,  and  who  does  not  see  the  uii- 
fathomed  wisdom  in  this  arrangement?  The 
Holy  One,  in  condescension  to  the  low  condi- 
tion of  the  race,  gives  to  every  intelligent 
creature  a  spark  of  the  divine  illumination, 
through  which  each  may  in  the  measure  of 
his  need  find  the  peace  of  God. 

L.  J.  R* 

First-day,  3d  wo.,  1874. 
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Where  there  is  much  light,  the  shadow  is  deep 
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INTSMPERANC£. 

Eziradfrom  a  Letter. 


Dear 


I  am  obliged  for  the  ''  Intelli' 


^encv"  which  I  have  read  with  interest.  I 
notice  that  the  subject  of  temperance  claims  a 
full  share  of  its  columns,  and  seems  to  be 
kandled  with  ability.  I  cannot,  however, 
fully  agree  with  some  of  the  statements  of 
Robart  S.  Havlland,  whose  address  is  reported. 
Temperance  people  are  making  attacks  on 
the  traffic  in  liquors ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  more  consistent  with  the  peaceable  prin- 
ciples of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  deal  with 
those  who  offend  again^jt  their  own  nature, 
and  the  rules  of  social  and  religious  life,  by 
indulging  in  excess.  The  trade  in  liquors  is  a 
lawful  trade,  so  far  as  human  statutes  can  be 
law,  but  the  drinking  of  liquors  to  excess  is 
an  offence,  which  comes  properly  within  the 
ranc^e  of  Christian  effort. 

Friend   Haviland  says,    however,  of   the 
traffic,  that  no  law  "  can  make  it  anything 
but  a  crime."    But,  admitting  this  to  be  true, 
is  not  the  real  cause  of  the  evil  in  those  who 
driak,   rather  than   in   those   who  sell?    A 
liquor  seller  may  be  licensed  by  law,  but  if 
customers  do  not  visit  him  and  purchase,  he 
is  not  an  offender  against  the  public  peace  and 
safety.     The  trade  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
<ieinand,  and  not  the  cause  of  it.     Long  be- 
fore  there  was  any  license  law,  or  any  ex- 
^  tended  traffic,  men  drank  wine  and  became 
drunkards.     L3t  us  stop   the  desire  for  it. 
Let  us  cultivate  among  our  own  people  and 
in  ourselves  the  restraining  forces,  which  find 
their  origin  in  the  higher  life,  and  are  ema- 
nations  from   the  inward  light.      A   '*pest 
house  "   is  used  as  a  comparison  with  the 
liquor  shop.     But  I  think  the  comparison  is 
not  a  fair  one.    A  ^  pest  house  "  is  an  asylum 
for  sufferers  from  contagious  diseases.     The 
air  of  the  neighborhood  becomes  loaded  with 
disease  ;  it  penetrates  the  corridors  and  doors 
of  dwellings,  and  poisons  the  air  and  the  life. 
A  liquor  shop  sends  forth  no  such  pestilential 
air.     It  is  powerless  for  evil,  if  the  people 
stay  away  from  it.     It  creates  no  poisoned 
atmosphere,  and  does  not  penetrate  our  houses. 
Men  go  after  it.    Weak  men,  they  may  be, 
but  what  is  our  religion  for,  but  to  succor  the 
weak  and  be  their  strength. 

"  Theft  "  is  offered  also  in  comparison,  but 
the  comparison  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
jusL  It  may  be  compared  more  properly  with 
drunkenness,  than  with  the  liquor  shop.  The 
morbid  acquisitiveness,  the  pinching  of  penury, 
which  induce  men  to  steal,  are  not  matters  to 
pass  laws  about.  And  it  would  be  extremely 
unwise  to  shut  up  stores  where  goods  are 
offered  for  sale,  because  some  men  are  tempted 
io  steal  the  ^oods.     Christianity  would  deal 


with  the  immoral  propensity,  and  protect  the 
store-keeper  in  his  legal  right.  '*  Counter- 
feiting "  is  also  presented  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. It  is  certainly  unlawful.  But  the 
bank  is  not  closed  because  ''  false  bills  "  are 
presented,  and  too  often  accepted  without  sus-. 
picion. 

Let  Friends  fall  back  upon  their  deep  con- 
victions of  right  and  duty.  Let  the  Society 
join  the  efforts  of  science  and  philanthropy  to 
discover  the  true  source  of  evil  in  men 
touching  this  matter,  and  in  ourselves,  and 
we  will  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
quarrel  with  the  laws  of  trade,  or  with  any 
class  of  traders,  seeing  that  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  buy.  In  presenting  these  views,  I 
am  led  by  a  desire  to  promulgate  the  truth, 
and  not  to  find  fault  with  those  who  may  dif- 
fer from  me;  but  I  am  deeply  anxious  for 
broader  views  of  this  evil  to  prevail,  that 
more  comprehensive  measures  may  be  adopt- 
ed to  abate  it.  J.  P. 


I  <■■  I 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 


By  a  circular  now  being  distributed,  it 
appears  that  the  concern  mentioned  in  the 
IrUelUgencer  some  eighteen  months  since,  as 
started  by  our  Frieud,  Job  H.  Jackson,  of 
West  Grove,  Pa.,  has  now  assumed  a  practi- 
cal shape,  and  is  uuder  care  of  an  able  com- 
mittee of  the  "  National  Temperance  Society," 
of  which  Aaron  M.  Powell  is  the  chairman. 
This  committee  have  decided  to  divide  the 
work  into  threa  pdirts,  and  to  offer  two  prizes 
for  each  of  the  three  essays,  to  be  open  to  all 
writers  who  choose  co  compete  theretbr,  in  this 
and  other  couutries. 

I.  The  Scientific;  embracing  the  Chemical, 
Physiological  and  Medical  aspects. 

II.  The  Historical,  Statistical,  Economical 
and  Political. 

III.  The  Social,  Educational  and  Religious. 

The  fund  at  command  enables  the  commit- 
tee to  announce  two  prizes  for  part  first,  viz : 
For  the  best  essay  the  sum  of  9500  will  be 
paid;  for  the  second  best  essay,  9i00.  Ac- 
cepted manuscripts  to  become  the  property  of 
the  National  Temperance  S jciety. 

Among  the  topics  which  the  committee 
suggest  that  the  scientific  essay  should  include 
are, 

1.  What  is  alcohol  ?  Is  it  a  poison  ?  Is  it 
food? 

2.  What  becomes  of  alcohol  when  taken 
into  the  human  system  ? 

3.  What  is  the  physiological  action  of  alco- 
hol on  the  living  organism  ?  Does  it  increase 
or  impart  force  ?  What  proofs  can  be  given 
of  either  action  ? 

4.  What  are  the  consequences  of  the  use 
of  alcohol  on  the  integrity  of  the  system,  and 
the  duration  of  life  ? 
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6.  What  effects  has  its  use  on  progeny  ? 

6.  Is  alcohol  a  medicine?  If  so,  in  what 
diseases  and  form  is  it  beneficial  ? 

The  offers  for  the  scientific  essay  to  remain 
open  to  all  competitors  till  First  mo.  1st, 
1876.  The  manuscripts  to  be  forwarded  to 
A.  M.  Powell,  68  Reade  Street,  N.  Y.  The 
essBY  should  be  of  such  a  character  that, 
T^hile  adapted  in  style  to  interest  a  non-pro- 
fessional reader,  it  will  meet  the  demands  of 
scholarly  criticism.  The  treatise  that  best 
covers  the  ground  in  the  least  compass  is 
desirable.  It  should  not  extend  beyond  800 
papes  of  print,  medium  size  octavo. 

The  committee  desire  at  an  early  day  to 
be  able  to  announce  the  prize  ofiTered  for  the 
second  and  third  parts,  that  the  complete 
standard  work  may  be  obtained  as  soon  as 
practicable.  They  earnestly  'appeal  to  the 
friends  of  temperance  and  virtue  to  supply 
them  with  needful  funds.  The  $1200  at 
command  is  an  auspicious  beginning.  The 
further  pledpre  of  contributions,  amounting  to 
$1200  in  addition,  payable  First  mo.  1st, 
1876,  will  enable  the  committee,  without 
delay,  to  ofiTer  such  inducements  as  will  call 
into  the  service  thoroughly  competent  writers. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Job  H.  Jackson 
fTreasurerX  West  Grove,  Chester  County, 
Pa.;  to  J.  N.  Stearns,  68  Reade  Street,  N.  Y.; 
or  to  any  member  of  the  committee,  consisting 
of  A.  M.  Powell,  N.  Y.,  James  Black,  Lan- 
caster, Pa..  R.  C.  Pitman,  New  Bedford, 
Maps.,  A.  A.  Miner,  Boston,  and  Neal  Dow, 
Portland,  Maine. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADBLPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  14,  1874. 

Intemperance. — It  is  interesting  and  en- 
couraging to  observe  how,  one  by  one,  the 
evils  which  afflict  society,  become  the  sub- 
ject of  deep  concerii  to  thoughtful  minds, 
which  at  last  takes  shape  in  earnest  efforts  for 
their  removal.  The  character  of  these  efforts 
will,  of  course,  be  determined  by  peculiar 
modes  of  thought  in  individuals  and  associa- 
tions ;  the  promptings  of  duty  in  one,  leading 
to  one  mode  of  arresting  the  evil,  and  in 
another  to  a  different  mode.  But,  whatever 
may  be  our  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  some  of 
these  movements,  or  the  fears  of  some  that 
the  good  work  may  be  temporarily  retarded 
by  them,  we  would  not  in  such  a  cause  throw 
discouragement  on  any  honest  worker;  but 
rather  adopt  the  language  of  the  blessed 


Jesus :  "  Forbid  them  not,  for  he  that  is  not 
against  us  is  for  us." 

On  another  page  will  be  found  a  letter  oa 
this  subject,  sent  us  by  a  valued  correspon- 
dent, who  says,  "  This  great  question  is  agi- 
tating the  public  mind  as  never  before,  per- 
haps, in  my  day,  and  under  the  circumstances,, 
a  wide  latitude  of  opinion  will  find  ezpression, 
which  should  be  encouraged,  that  the  truthi 
may  be  developed. 

**  I,  therefore,  solicit  the  publicaticm  of  the 
enclosed,  even  though  the  Committee  cannot 
unite  with  the  opinions  of  the  writer." 

The  writer  of  that  lett^  prefers  that 
Christian  effort  should  be  directed  toward 
individuals  who  drink  liquors  to  excess, 
rather  than  to  prohibitory  laws  which  restrain 
the  traffic  in  them.  But  should  not  Christian 
effort  be  directed  toward  both?  not  only  to- 
strengthen  a  brother's  weak  will,  but  to  re- 
move temptation  out  of  bis  way.  Our  own 
Yearly  Meeting  and,  perhaps,  most  others  on 
this  continent,  has  a  ''prohibitory  law,"  as 
regards  its  own  members,  against  the  manu- 
facture of,  and  trade  in,  spirituous  liquors. 
This  step,  and  the  more  recent  one  of  discoar- 
aging  the  use  as  a  drink  of  all  intoxicating 
liquors,  are  the  culmination  of  a  concern 
which  began  by  simply  counseling  moderation. 
With  regard  to  those  good  gifts  of  our  heav- 
enly Father,  which  are  universally  admitted 
to  be  healthful  and  safe  to  partake  of,  each 
one  of  us  must  learn  the  true  limit  of  indul- 
gence. But  is  spirituous  liquor  one  of  these 
gifts  which  it  is  safe  and  healthful  to  partake 
of?  Or  is  it  not  rather  like  opium,  calomel, 
and  other  dangerous  drugs,  to  be  used  care- 
ftilly  in  emergencies,  but  kept  under  lock  and 
key  lest  it  do  mischief? 


«■»  ■■ 


The  Society  of  Friekds.— We  give  place 
in  the  present  issue  to  the  concluding  number 
of  a  series  of  articles,  by  T.  H.  8.,  on  the 
causes  of  declension  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
with  the  remedies  and  changes  suggested  bj 
the  writer.  Among  the  latter  are  some  with 
which  we  do  not  unite,  and  doubt  not  but  that 
to  many  of  our  readers  they  will  be  equally 
objectionable ;  but,  as  the  writer  states,  they 
are  but  suggestions,  and  as  we  have  heretofore 
explained,  we  cannot  feel  that  it  would  be 
right  for  us  as  conductors  of  this  paper,  to  ex- 
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ude  from  its  colamns  the  thoughts  and  sug- 
astioiu  of  our  contributors,  because  they  may 
ot  accord  with  our  own  views,  when  we  are 
itisfied  that  they  arise  from  a  sincere  concern 
>r  the  weliare  of  our  Society,  and  do  not 
smpromise  any  yital  principle. 

Tribune  Lecttuke  Extras. — ^We  are  in- 
>bted  to  the  New  York  Tribune  for  copies 
-  these  valuable  Scientific  Extras,  which 
ve,  at  trifling  cost,  aon^e  of  the  most  impor- 
st  popular  lectures  of  the  day.  To  the 
any  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  lectures 
hich  are  givei^n  our  larger  cities,  but  who 
ish  to  keep  np  with  the  rapid  advance  in 
»entific  discovery,  these  papers  ^rnish  a 
itisfactory  means  of  instruction.  That  the 
emand  for  these  thoroughly  illustrated  sheets 
hould  be  suflicient  to  warrant  the  very  low 
mce  at  which  they  are  furnished,  is  an  indi- 
ation  of  an  increasing  desire  for  information 
1  regard  to  the  mysteries  gf  Creation,  which 
I  very  gratifying.  The  pood  and  wholesome 
leDtal  food  furnished  will  crowd  out  pemi- 
ioos  reading,  and  it  is  surely  a  good  work  to 
waken  and  to  foster  elevated  tastes  among 
Se  people.  We  rojoice  thfl.t  the  editors  of  the 
Tew  York  Thribune,  insteaj^  of  devoting  the 
otire  influence  of  their  powerful  paper  to 
»artisaii  political  warfare,  have  chosen  to  give 
hese  useful  and  interesting  papers  to  the  public. 
Die  pursuit  of  truth  in  natural  things,  the 
liscoveryof  the  ideas  that  existed  in  the  Crea- 
ire  Mind,  will  divert  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  baser 
iihbgs— gain  and  power— the  cause  of  the  all- 
pemding  corruption  now  threatening  our 
cotmtry. 

XABRIXB. 

mriGHT— GPKEN.— On  First  month  22nd,  1874, 
Gfor^  Edvard  KnJgbt  to  Sal  lie  R.  Gre^n,  daughter 
of  Walter  W.  Qreen  of  this  city. 

KIRK— STOCKLY.— On  Third  month  3rd,  1874. 
Cbtrlfg  Kirk,  of  Warminster,  Bncks  Co.,  Pa.,  to 
Harrift  E.  Stocklj,  of  Philadelphia. 

T1i«aboTe  marriages  were  accomplished  under  the 
earr  of  the  Monthlj  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

SMITH— CONRAD.— On  Second  month  6th,  1874, 
undfrthe  care  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia.  (Race  Street,)  Robert  D.  Smith  to 
tllen  Conrad,  daughter  of  Job  Conrad,  late  of  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa. 

THATCHBR^BLAKBT.— On  the  1 2th  of  Second 


month,  1874,  with  the  approbation  of  Richland 
Monthly  Meeting,  at  the  residence  of  Paxson  and 
Letitia  S.  Blakey,  in  Richland  Township,  Bucks  Oo.^ 
Pa.,  Jesse  Thatcher,  of  Quaker  town,  to  Elisabetb 
Blakey,  of  Richland. 

BRTGGS— TERRY.— At  the  residence  of  Morris^ 
and  Elizabeth  Terry,  in  Attleboro',  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,, 
with  the  approbation  of  Makefield  Monthlj  Meeting,, 
on  the  ]8ih  of  Second  montb,  1874,  Edward  Briggs, 
of  Middletown,  to  Anna  Mary  Terry,  of  Attleboro\ 

BUOKMAN— MITCHELL —At  the  residence  of 
John  S.  and  Phebe  Mitchell,  in  Attleboro',  Bucka 
Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  19th  of  Second  month,  1874,  under 
the  care  of  Middletown  Monthly  Meeting  ot  Friends^ 
Thomas  Buckman,  of  Newtown,  to  Emma  Mitcheir 
of  Attleboro*. 

THOMSON— EYRE.— At  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  in  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
24th  of  Second  month,  1874,  with  the  approbatioi^ 
of  Makefield  Monthly  Meeting,  Thomas  Thomson,  ot 
Cheltenham,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  to  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  E.  Eyre. 

GAUNT— EDWARDS.— At  the  house  of  tha- 
bride's  parents  near  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  Pilesgrove  Monthly  Meeting,  on  tho^ 
nth  of  Second  month,  1874,  Filmore  Gaunt  andi 
Anna  Edwards. 


'J 


\ 
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DIED. 

BTTCKMAN.— Elizabeth  Buckman,  a  member  or 
Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  First  month  5th,  1873. 

CLEAVER.— On  the  21st  of  Twelfth  month,  1873^ 
of  paralysis,  Sarah  L.  Cleaver,  in  her  70th  year. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Nathan  Cleaver,  and  daughter 
of  the  late  Mahlon  and  Ann  Linton,  of  Westland,, 
Washington,  Co.,  Pa. ;  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly 
Meeting,  0. 

COX.— On  the  26th  of  First  month,  1874,  at  the^ 
residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  Nathan  L.  Garrett^ 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  Elizabeth  Cox,  in  the  72nd  year 
of  her  age.  She  was  for  many  years  an  esteemed^ 
Elder  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

HILLBORN.— In  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the- 
17lh  of  Second  month,  1874,  after  a  short  illness^ 
Rachel,  youngest  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  Mary  Anna. 
Hillborn,  aged  two  years  and  four  months. 

LOGAN.— On  the  24th  ultimo,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, Esther  S.  Logan,  widow  of  Joseph  Logan,  of 
Chester  Co. ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting  (Race  St.). 

HOLLINSHED.— In  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  on  the- 
16th  of  Second  month,  Mary  S.  Hollinshed,  aged  62- 
years  j  a  member  of  Pilesgrove  Monthly  Meeting^ 

N.  J.  ^      ,.. 

After  a  life   of  more  than  average  length,  this* 

dear  Friend  passed  away  as  quietly  as  the  serenest. 

autumn  day  draws  to  its  peaceful  close. 

Her  career  throughout  was  one  of  unostentaiious 
goodness  and  usefulness,  qualities  which  were  ac- 
companied by  a  native  refinement  to  which  unusual 
culture  lent  an  additional  charm.  Earnest  and  radical- 
in  her  views,  she  was  never  deterred  from  arraying 
herself  distinctly  on  the  unpopular  side  when  duty 
required  her  to  do  so  ;  yet  possessing  a  soundness 
of  judgment,  and  a  consequent  balance  of  mlnd,^ 
which  saved  her  from  all  extremes.  * 

With  a  sense  of  personal  honor  so  higb>  thnt  shai^ 
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WM  regarded  bj  some  as  fd^tidious,  she  was 
flcrapaloas  ia  the  discharge  of  her  duties  to  the 
humblest,  thoagfh  relactaat  to  make  peraoaai  de- 
mands OQ  the  kiadaess  of  her  many  frieads ;  aad 
thus  she  passsd  through  the  midst  of  ihe  ''  falseness 
and  follj,"  with  wbich  we  are  all  more  or  less  sar- 
Touaded,  with  a  spirit  serene  and  untroubled. 

Caring  little  for  mere  thaological  beliefs,  her 
judgments  were  based  upon  character  rather  than 
upon  religious  profession,  and  there  were  those 
among  her  intimate  friends  who  were  ignorant  of 
•her  vie^s  concerning  dogmas  which  many  con- 
sider esaentiil. 

The  home,  which  07er7where  bore  the  Imoress  of 
her  taste  aad  refinement,  and  from  which  all  osten- 
tation and  ynlgar  display  were  banished,  is  closed  ; 
but  the  mamory  of  tbe  pleasant  hoars  passed  there 
will  linger  in  the  minds  of  all  who  were  admitted 
within  its  precincts. 


For  Frieads*  Intelligencer. 

DR.  lord's  lectures. 

Pops  Gregory  the  Great  wa^  born  of  illas- 
d^rious  RomasL  parentage  about  550.    He  be- 
came prefect  of  Rome  in  573,  and,  on  the 
death  of.Pelagius  II.,  in   590,  was  elected 
Pope. 

His  life  was  signalized  by  his  zeal  in  reform- 
ing church  discipline,  an  1  a  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  its  rules ;  also,  by  an  unremitting 
•eflTort  to  convert  barbaric  races  to  Christian- 
ity. By  him  monasteries  were  founded  and 
protected,  that  were  models  of  industry  and 
•t)rder.  The  western  monks,  in  this  respect, 
differed  widely  from  those  of  the  east. 
While  the  latter  were  spending  their  lives 
in  dreamy  and  idle  seclusion,  the  former  were 
cultivating  the  arts,  as  well  as  the  more  labor- 
ious occupations  of  life;  agriculture  and 
gardening  claimed  an  equal  share  of  atten- 
tion. Their  productive  homes  were  bee-hives 
of  industry,  and  the  material  wealth  of  the 
'Country  was  increased  by  their  labors. 

Gregory  improved  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry.  He  reduced  the  taxes,  and  re- 
lieved the  poor.  Humane  in  his  nature,  he 
sought  to  benefit  ail  cla-jses.  Through  his 
influence,  civilization  received  a  renewed  im- 
pulse. He  is  charged  with  resorting  to  ig- 
noble means  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
ohurch.  Like  some  others  of  his  class,  bigotry 
and  superstition  marred  a  pleasant  picture. 

The  Doctor  drew  an  interesting  sketch 
of  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
Germanic  race.  They  had  many  virtues, 
with  strong  affection  for  wife  and  family. 
Their  homes  were  held  inviolate.  The  Sax- 
'ons  were  eminently  warlike,  active  and  vigor- 
ous. They  made  war  their  chief  occupation. 
Their  conversion  to  Christianity,  though 
seemingly  little  more  than  nominal,  was  con- 
sidered an  important  feature  of  the  times. 

Gregory  sent  missionaries  into  Britain,  and 
they  succeeded,  though  not  without  much 
opposition  and   loss  of  life,  in  planting  the 


new  religion  in  a  soil  that  has  since  cherished 
and  retained  it,  though  softened  and  modified 
by  the  intervening  ages.  The  Doctor's  clo3« 
ing  remarks,  indicative  of  liis  belief  that 
error  was  as  prevalent  now  as  at  any  former 
period  of  the  world,  had  a  depressing  influ- 
ence, and  was  at  variance  with  the  received 
opinion  that  truth  must  be  in  the  ascendant 
\Vith  all  deference  to  the  Doctor's  opinion,  I 
would  say,  that  if  the  spirit  of  toleration  is 
fostered  in  the  minds  of  men,  under  its  influ- 
ence inquiry  will  be  promoted,  and  an  earnest 
desire  for  and  search  after  Truth  will  separ- 
ate the  dross  from  the  fine  gold,  which  m\ui 
ever,  and  will  always,  bear  the  test  of  the  era- 
cible. 

The  fourteenth  lecture  embntced  the  life  and 
times  of  Mohammed.  Before  entering  upon  the 
incidents  of  his  life,  the  Doctor  gave  a  sketch 
of  the  oriental  nation  at  the  time  of  his 
mission. 

The  Arabians  were  poly  theists,  grossly  idol- 
atrous.   Society  was  composed  of  an  admix- 
ture of  Jews  and  Christians,  and  ignoranoe 
and  superstition  pervaded  all  classes.    The 
Black  Stone  of  Mecca,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  an  »rolite,  wa^  an  object  of  special  wor- 
ship.    A  mosque  was  erected  over  it,  and  the 
constant  care  of  the  royal  family  secured  to 
protect  it.  Mohammed  is  reported  to  have  been 
an  idol  worshipper  in   early  life ;  but  pro- 
foundly impressefl  with   the  degradation  of 
his  countrymen,  he  sought  in  retirement  and 
meditation  for  that  divine  illumination  which 
would   qualify   him   to   be  their  guide  and 
teacher.     Believing  himself  to    be   thus  ap- 
pointed, he  zealously  set  about  the  work  of 
regeneration.   He  enjoined  the  worship  of  the 
only  true  God,  and  inculcated  in  the  Koran 
the  practice  of  exalted  virtues.  His  followers 
believed  this  book  to   be  the  product  of  in- 
spired wisdom,  and  as  such  it  continues.    lu 
the  early  p%rt  of  his  career,  he  taught  religi- 
ous liberty,  and   opposed   violence — neither 
did   he  practice   polygamy.     His   first  wife, 
Kadijah,  was  the  object  of  his  love  and  vener- 
ation. She  was  his  first  convert,  who  believed 
in  his  divine  mission,  and,  in  moments  of  des- 
pondency, strengthened  him  by  her  support. 
She  was  removed  by  death,  and  he  appears  to 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  peaceful  advocacy 
of  his  faith.     Persecution  assailed   him — ^he 
fled — ^resorted  to  arms — ^and  promised  a  sen- 
sual heaven  to  all  who  fell   fighting  for  the 
faith. 

His  flight  occurred  in  622,  and  is  called 
the  Hegira.  The  Mohammedans  date  their 
calendar  from  this  period.  This  religion  is 
one  of  the  most  widely  diflused  on  the  globe. 
Its  history  presents  many  points  of  interest. 
We  cease  to  speak  of  its  founder  as  an  impos- 
ter,  and  prefer  the  truer  characteristic  of  a 
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;reat  religious  teacher,  whose  system  was 
corrupted  by  many  grave  errors.  There  was 
moiigh  in  the  Doctor's  lecture  to  iaduce  a 
desire  for  a  farther  acqaaintance  with  the 
history  of  Mohammed,  and  on  referring  to  the 
biogmphicai  dictionary  of  Doctor  Thomas, 
we  ^und  that  which  wouid  repay  a  careful 
perusal.  His  point  of  observation  gives  a 
broader  out-look  than  we  obtained  from  Doc- 
k)r  Lord's  lecture,  and  for  this  we  value  it 
nore  highly.  Hoping  that  our  readers  will 
ivaii  themselves  of  this,  we  close  the  narra- 
ave  with  a  brief  quotation,  with  reference  to 
he  existence  of  the  sect  in  recent  years. 

The  writer  says,  *  "  With  a  steady  wave 
»f  progress,  Mohammedanism  is  sweeping 
hroagn  Africa,  where  Christianity  scarcely 
tdvauces  a  step.  Wherever  Mohammedanism 
eaciies,  schools  and  libraries  are  established, 
:ambliag  and  drunkenness  cease,  theft  and 
llUeho^d  diminish,  polygamy  is  limited,  wo- 
txn  bdgins  to  be  elevated  and  has  property 
^ghta  guaranteed ;  and  instead  of  witnessing 
Mtnxa  sacrifices,  you  see  the  cottager  reading 
be  Koran  at  her  own  door,  like  the  Christian 
>ttager  in  Cowpsr's  description.  Its  gradual 
ctension,  "says  an  eyewitness,"  is  gradually 
Jt  surely  modifying  the  negro."  •    • 

One  more  quotation  and  we  have  done. 

"  While  we  must  admit,  with  one  of  the 
rophet's  ablest  and  most  successful  defenders, 
^Afiylej  that  in  the  Moslem  heaven  and  hell 
Tnere  is  enough  that  shocks  all  spiritual 
Jeliug  in  us,"  we  mu4t  also  admit,  on  a 
andid  examination,  that  his  religion,  on  the 
rhole,  made  him  and  his  followers  better  and 
ot  wurse.  In  estimating  the  influence  of  the 
slam  upon  the  nations  which  embraced  it,  it 
rouJd  be  obviously  unjust  to  take  as  a  stand- 
rJ  of  comparison  the  highest  forms  of  Chris- 
iaa  civilisation ;  we  should  rather  compare 
be  condition  of  those  nations  under  the  sway 
1  Mohammedanism  with  their  condition  as 
twds  before  the  advent  of  the  prophet.  If 
ba  religion  of  Mohammed  was  iinfn3asarably 
nferior  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  it  was  in 
»io5t  respects  greatly  superior  to  every  form 
^t' paganism  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge, and  probably  also  to  much  of  that  spur- 
^oai  or  half  spurious  Christianity,  which  it  dis- 
placed in  western  Asia  and  northern  Africa." 
^ron  Dr.  Taonjis  Biograpkicil Dlctiori'iru, 

Curious  to  know  the  relative  proportion  of 
adherents  in  the  three  great  religions  of-the 
t^i>rl<J,  iva  made  some  search  in  such  authori- 
>ej  as  were  at  hand,  unsuccessfully,  however, 
^hen  a  relative,  whose  term  of  years  has 
'ea^hei  the  95th  summer,  informed  us  that 
;hey  ware  reprcjented  by  5,  6  and  19.  Ist, 
^tiristian;  2nd,  Mohammedan;  3rd,  Pagan. 

'The  Sjmpathj  of  Religions,  by  T.  W.  H. 


As  this  information  was  obtained  in  the 
spring  time  of  her  life,  it  is  not  probably  ac- 
curate now.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  supply 
the  desired  information,  they  will  confer  a 
favor  on  more  than  one  reader  of  the  Inielli- 
gender.  E.  P.  C. 


■  <•>  ■ 


THB  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

No.  9. 

Cautet  of  Declension  as  Connected  toith  the  Prineytlft 
of  the  Society,  and  Remedits* 

It  is  now  proposed  to  endeavor  to  explain 
how  some  of  the  most  valuable  principles  of 
the  Society,  before  referred  to,  have  been 
abandoned  by  its  different  branches,  some  to 
a  greater,  and  others  to  a  less  extent,  entail- 
ing a  loss  of  vital  force  and  consequent  de- 
cline. 

In  the  bdginning,  Friends  took,  and  for  a 
long  time  maintained,  a  position  of  advanced 
Protestantism,  which  placed  them  in  the  van 
of  religious  reformers ;  but  a  time  of  weakness 
oame,  and  that  weakness,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  fundamental  principles  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, consisted  in  turning  back  again  to 
the  weak  and  beggarly  elements  from  which 
they  had  obtained  their  deliverance,  and  en- 
tangling themselves  with  those  theological 
speculations  from  which  the  religious  world 
under  their  leadership  was  gralually  emerg- 
ing. One  of  the  first  practical  fruits  of  this 
tendency  was  the  severance  of  the  Society  in 
the  United  States  into  two  branches,  followed 
within  a  few  years  by  further  divisions  and 
subdivisions  in  the  branch  which  openly  es- 
poused the  evangelical  theology. 

Turning  our  attention,  first  to  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  we  find  the  first  evidence  of 
this  retrograde  movement  in  certain  passages 
of  its  discipline,  biing  advices  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  incorporated  prior  to  the  division  of 
1827,  but  how  long  before  is  unknown  to  the 
writer.     One  passage  will  serve  for  illustra- 
tion.    Parents  and  heads  of  families  are  ad- 
vised in  regard  to  their  children  and  families, 
as  to  the  Scriptures,  **  that  they  excite  them 
to   the   diligent   reading  of  those   excellent 
writings  which  plainly  set  firth  the  miracu- 
lous conception,  birth,  holy  life,  wonderful 
works,   blessed  example,  meritorious   death, 
andglorious  resurrection, ascension  and  media- 
tion of  our  L'jrd  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
to  educate  their  children  in  the  belief  of  those 
important  truths." 

This,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  foundation  principle  of  the 
Societv— setting  up  outward  beliefs  in  lieu  of 
the  direct  teachings  of  the  Light  withm,  and 
returning  to  the  school-taught  theology  and 
schemes  of  religion  agiinst  which  Friends 
had  been  called  to  bear  their  testimoay.    iae 
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foregoing  passage  and  one  or  more  similar 
ones  are  still  retained  in  the  Book  of  Disci- 

5 line  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
friends,  as  distinguished  from  Orthodox 
Friends ;  no  changes  having  been  made  there- 
in by  them  on  these  subjects.  And  although 
there  may  be  some,  perhaps  many  among 
them,  who  sympathize  with  such  views,  they 
have  seldom  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the 
body, opinions  being  subordinated  to  the  higher 
test  of  a  truly  religious  life ;  but  the  retention 
of  passages  so  directly  in  conflict  with  well- 
recognized  principles  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  detrimental. 

The  separation  of  1827  was  followed  on  the 
part  of  Orthodox  Friends  by  still  further  di- 
gressions, as  shown  by  additions  to  and  modi- 
fications of  the  former  discipline,  adoptinc;  the 
principal  points  of  the  evangelical  theology, 
which  was  followed  within  a  few  years  by 
further  divisions  and  subdivisions  amongthem- 
selves. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  Friends  in  England. 
There  the  retrogression  has  gone  further  and 
is  more  marked  than  anywhere  else,  having 
carried  with  it  the  main  body,  as  it  seems,  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  with  little  of  decided 
opposition  till  the  stand  taken  recently  by  a 
few  Friends  at  Manchester.  The  limits  of 
this  article  admit  of  but  a  hasty  criticism  of 
this  portion  of  the  general  Society. 

The  first  twenty  or  more  pages  of  the  Lon- 
don Discipline  are  devoted  almost  exclusive 
ly  to  doctrinal  theology.  The  letter  of  George 
Fox  to  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  overflow- 
ing with  well-meant  concessions  to  the  dark- 
ened sentiment  of  the  times,  he,  like  Paul,  be- 
ing willing  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
he  might  by  all  means  save  some,  is  made  to 
form  the  frontispiece  to  this  voluminous  ar- 
ray of  speculative  divinity.  Having  become 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  an 
outward  creed,  this  epistle  of  George  Fox 
seems  to  have  been  selected  as  a  choice  piece 
of  material  for  that  purpose.  If  recalled  to 
life,  what  would  George  Fox  himself  think  of 
his  letter  being  put  to  such  a  use?  Some 
English  Friends,  imbued  with  these  retrogres- 
sive proclivities,  were  the  chief  instigators  of 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  like  creed  for  the 
several  Yearly  Meetings  in  the  United  States 
which  ultimated  in  the  separation  of  1827. 

Events  of  quite  recent  date,  the  disownment 
of  two  of  their  members,  David  Duncan  and 
Edward  T.  Bennett,  for  alleged  unsoundness 
of  opinion,  though  acknowledged  to  be  men 
of  high  intelligence  and  moral  worth,  fur- 
ishes  a  key  to  the  extreme  length  which  the 
majority  of  Friends  in  England  have  gone  in 
the  direction  of  sectarian  intolerance,  the  re- 
sult of  the  religious  theories  they  have  adopt- 
ed.   The  proceedings  in  theee  cases  carry  us 


back  to  the  days  of  Gralileo ;  and  as  well 
the  ignorant  fanaticism  of  that  day 
suppress  by  persecution  the  truths  of  astro: 
ical  science,  as  the  actors  in  these  di 
ments  attempt  thereby  to  suppress  freedoi 
thought    Ab  the  absurd  dogmatic  th 
involved  in  these  proceedings  are  beiog 
carded  by  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  & 
membership  of   the  self-styled  Evangi 
churches,  a  certain  class  of  Friends 
regard  it  as  their  mission  to  become  thesj 
champions  of  their  preservation.     It  is  a 
ter  for  profound  regret  that  in  England,  i 
the  Society  of  Friends  arose,  and  when  it 
complished  so  much  for  reform  in  years 
by  its  independent  course,  it  should  doi 
reduced  to  the  lamentable  position  of  seel 
to  pattern  after  those  to  whom  it  should 
be  as  a  leader  and  a  guide. 

It  would  be  a  profitless  task,  to  tear  d 
condemn,  and  And  fault  with  existing  ini 
tions,  customs  and  usages,  without  at  the 
time  suggesting  proper  remedies  and  ch 
and  having  pointed  out  in  the  former  p 
this,  and  in  the  eight  preceding  articles, 
are  believed  to  be  the  principal  causes  cf 
decline  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  is 
Jlroyosed  to  endeavor  to  show  how  these  o 
can  be  removed. 

Important  changes  are  not  to  he 
hastily  or  unadvisedly,  and  the  least  c 
that  can  be  made  to  accomplish  the  d 
result  the  better.  It  is  not  wise  to  ab 
the  usages  and  traditions  that  have 
down  to  us  from  cur  ancestors,  till  ^eare 
assured  of  something  better  to  take 
place,  when  we  should  act  promptly  an 
hesitatingly.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
conservative  convictions  that  we  proc 
specify  the  changes  deemed  necessary, 
their  gradual  introduction,  to  restore  lb 
ciety  to  its  rightful  position  of  standard ' 
in  the  promotion  of  true  religion.  They 
of  course,  but  the  suggestions  of  one  mei 
thrown  out  for  the  consideration  ofoiW 
and  with  no  expectation  that  any  of  theni'l 
be  put  in  practice,  unless,  in  due  time,  it ^hal 
with  due  unanimity,  be  thought  well  lodoi 
It  will  be  seen  that^  they  chiefly  point  to  tn 
object,  that  of  a  more  healthful  assimilaw 
between  the  older  and  the  younger  cla?^ 
members,  and  the  development  to  the  large 
practicable  degree  of  the  gifts  of  all. 

First.  No  change  whatever  to  be  madci 
the  character  of  the  meetings  for  worship. o 
the  time  of  the  First-day  morning  siinij 
especially  in  the  smaller  meetings,  to  I 
shortened,  to  admit  of  a  second  session,  V")' 
might  be  termed  the  After-meeting,  in  ^^^ 
the  solemnity  proper  to  the  regular  nieetii 
should  be  thrown  off*,  and  the  aged,  t he  mw^i 
aged  and  the  young  may  mingle  with  odi 
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M  freedom,  and  devote  themselves  to  an 

(change  of  views  on  moral,  religious  and 

^tioQdl  subjects,  to   reading    and   com- 

liQ^  upon  the  Scriptures  and  other  writ- 

^  or  whatever  form  of  exercises  may  enable 

i  oae  to  imparts  and  receive  the  greatest 

kmt  of  good.     This  may  embrace  also  the 

ligiag  of  the  children,  as  well  as  older  ones. 

instruction   in    classes.    In  larger  towns, 

where  meetings  are  large,  the  same  result' 

be  accomplished  by  the  same  character 

teetings  held  at  any  other  time. 

mid.      The   Monthly  and   Preparative 

\,m'ri  to  be  held  at  auch'times  as  would  be 

likely  to  secure  a   general  attendance, 

it  is  suggested  that  in  all  the  smaller 

;iugs  the  disciplinary  affairs  of  the  Society, 

Ttamiag  to    these    meetings,  should  be 

e  the  business  of  what  we  have  termed 

\fier- meeting,  at  stated  times. 

hir-L    The  elderly   and  active  class   of 

iberj  to  relax,  in  a  measure,  the  authority 

iafluence  which  they  usually  exercise  in 

loty  affairs,  in  order  to  make  way  in  a 

Iter  degree  for  the  younger  and  more  pro- 

isive  element. 

ourth.  It  is  believed  that  the  mainten- 
s  of  select  meetings  for  ministers  and 
rs  has  a  tendency  to  concentrate  the 
i;ram3nt  of  the  Society  in  the  hands  of 
ic  who  constitute  its  members,  and  to  the 
e  extent  to  destroy  the  proper  iafliience 
he  younger  classes,  and  that  therefore  an 
iQtage  would  result  from  their  discontinu- 

^fth.  The  practice  of  recommending  or 
)UiQg  ministers  as  a  class  separate  j&om 
general  membership,  to  be  discontinued. 
utth.  The  eoroUment,  as  members  of  the 
?ctive  Monthly  Meetings,  of  all  those  in 
habit  of  attending  our  meetings  and  hold- 
Friends'  views,  without  other  form  or  test 
a  an  expression  on  their  part  of  a  willing- 
3 1>  be  so  enrolled,  and  the  meeting  satis- 
i  that  to  receive  them  into  membership 
lid  be  a  mutual  advantacce. 
^^nik.  Mid-week  meetings,  wherever  they 
iQot  be  maintained  with  life,  to  be  discon- 
Je^i,  and  the  energies  now  expended  in 
ir  miinteaance  devoted  to  bringing  in,  at 
lore  CiYorable  time,  the  young  and  absent 
mbers,  and  giving  them  employment  in 
'  work  of  instructing  each  other  in  every- 

Qg  that  may  tend  to  ennoble  and  elevate 

m. 

EightK  The  members  to  be  allowed  to  seat 
fo^lves  in  all  our  meetings,  accordiog  to 
ir  several  inclinations,  without  separation 
the  sexes ;  and  a  slightly  elevated  platform 
be  substituted  for  the  high  gallery  seats. 
yinih.  The  establishmeot,  as  means  may 
found,  of  a  general  library  in  each  meet- 


ing house,  and  in  connection  therewith  a  com« 
fortable  reading-room  and  place  of  resort  for 
members  in  all  towns  of  sutficient  size. 

Tenth.  The  distinctive  views  and  principles 
of  Friends,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  set 
them  forth  in  the  foregoing  communications,  to 
be  held  up  to  the  world  with  whatever  con- 
fidence each  may  individually  feel  as  to  their 
correctness,  unmixed  with  the  dogmatism  of 
the  prevalent  theology,  which  must  lade  away 
as  light  and  knowledge  increase  among  men. 

T.  H.  S. 


mm    I 


MART  BOMERVILLE. 

ExtraeUfrom  her  '^  Personal  HecolleeUons." 
Continued  from  page  30. 

She  gives  the  following  account  of  her 
life  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age  : 

*^  Ac  Jedbarg^  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  met 
ia  mj  uncle,  Or.  Somerville,  with  a  friend  who  ap- 
proved of  mj  thirst  for  knoi^ledge.  During  long 
walks  with  him  in  the  earlj  mornings,  he  was  so 
kind  that  I  had  the  courage  to  tell  htm  that  I  had 
been  trying  to  learn  Latin,  Init  I  feared  it  waa  in 
vain,  for  my  brother  and  other  boys,  superior  to  me 
in  talent,  and  with  every  assistance,  spent  years  in 
learn iug  it.  He  assured  me,  on  the  contrary,  that 
in  ancient  times  many  women^some  of  them  of  the 
highest  rank  in  England — had  been  very  elegant 
scholars,  and  that  he  would  read  Virgil  with  me  if 
I  would  come  to  his  study  for  an  hour  or  two  erery 
morning  before  breakfast,  which  I  gladly  did. 

<<  r  never  was  happier  in  my  life  than  during  the 
months  I  spent  at  Jedourg.  My  aunt  was  a  charm- 
ing companion — witty,  full  of  anecdote,  and  had 
read  more  than  most  women  of  her  day,  especially 
Shakspeare,  who  was  her  favorite  author.  My 
cousins  had  little  turn  for  reading,  bat  they  were 
better  educated  than  most  girls.  They  were  taught 
to  read  by  David  Brewster,  son  of  the  village  school- 
master, afterward  Sir  David,  who  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  philosophers  and  discoverers  of 
the  age,  member  of  all  the  scientific  societies  at 
horns  and  abroad,  and  at  last  President  of  the 
University  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  studying  in  Edin- 
burgh when  I  was  at  Jedburg,  so  I  did  not  make 
his  acquaintance  then ;  but  later  in  life  he  became 
my  valued  friend. 
....•••^ 

"  We  often  bathed  in  the  pure  stream  ofyhe  Jed. 
My  aunt  always  went  with  us  and  was  the  merriest 
of  the  party;  we  bithed  ia  a  pool  which  was  deep 
under  the  high  scaur,  but  sloped  gradually  from  the 
grassy  biink  on  the  other  side.  Quiet  and  transptf- 
ent  as  the  Jed  was,  it  one  day  came  down  with  irre- 
sistible fury,  red  with  the  debris  of  the  sandjtone 
scaurs.  There  had  been  a  thunder-storm  in  the 
hills  up  stream,  and  as  soon  as  the  river  began  to 
rise,  the  people  came  out  with  pitchforks  and  hooks 
to  catch  the  hayricks,  sheaves  of  corn,  drowned 
pigs  and  other  animils  that  came  sweeping  past. 
My  cousins  and  I  were  standing  on  the  bridge,  but 
my  aunt  called  us  oflf  when  the  water  rose  above 
the  arches,  for  fear  of  the  bridge  giving  way.  We 
m«de  expeditious  every  day;  sometimes  we  went 
nutting  in  the  forest;  at  other  times  we  gathered 
mushrooms  on  the  grass  parks  of  Stewartfield,  where 
there  was  a  wood  of  picturesque  old  Scotch  firs, 
inhabited  by  a  colony  of  ro3ks.  I  still  kept  the 
habit  of  looking  out  for  birds,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see   a  heron,  now  a  rart   bird  in  the 
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It  all  comes  of  our  filing  of  mistaking  alert- 
ness tor  strength,  of  the  contentment  of  the 
men  who  are  ready  with  their  readiness  as 
though  it  were  the  all  in  all. 

"  (ienius,"  quotes  Lord  Derby,  "  consists  in 
-an  enormous  capacity  for  taking  trouble,"  or, 
AS  we  may  vary  the  expression,  Genius  is  a 
^eat  patience.  It  is  very  much  like  the 
highest  faith,  which  trusts  in  Providence,  and 
then  works  with  as  much  energy  as  if  there 
were  no  Providence.  He  who  can  add  a 
steady  force  to  whatever  talent  God  has  given 
him  will  come  to  the  front  in  this  world. 
Fortune  may  be  forbidding,  but  he  will  wrest 
success  from  fortune.  The  young  man  had 
-already  found  out  life's  secret  who  replied  to 
^  disparaging  remark,  *'  But  I  can  plod." 


CO&BESPONDENT. 


Samael  Swain,  Bristol,  Pa.,  has  been'  appointed 
•correapondent  of  Bristol  Monthly  Meeting,  recently 
established. 


OI&OULAB  MBBTINGB. 


Third  mo.  15th,  3  P.M. 
"  "     10  A.  M. 

"  "      3  P.M. 


fiaverford,  Pa., 
Whitemarsh,  Pa., 
■Gwynedd 

The  following  have  been  appointed  within  Salem 
<2aarter  for  the  next  three  months : 

Pennsneck,  N.  J.,  Third  mo.  15th,    3  P.  M. 

Woodbury,  "        22nd,    3     " 

MullicaHill,  '<          29th,     3     " 

Upper  Greenwich,  Fourth  mo.    5ih,     3    « 

Woodstown,  "         12th,  lOj  A.M. 

Salem,  •     "         19th,    10     ** 

Alio  way's  Creek,  "        19th,.   3  P.M. 

•Greenwich,  "        26th,     3     " 

Port  Elizabeth,  Fifth  mo.    3rd,     3     " 

Oape  May,  ♦'        24ih,     3     " 

Pennsneck,  "        3l8t,     3     " 

PilesgroYe,  "        Slst,     3    << 


ITEMS. 

Thb  highest  inhabited  spot  in  the  world  is  the 
Buddhist  cloister  of  Qanle  (Thibet),,  where  twenty 
priests  live,  at  the  enormous  altitude  of  16,500  feet. 

Aid  to  Miorosoopic  '  Inybstigation. — A  useful 
siphon  slide  for  -  microscopes  was  recently  shown 
And  used  to  illustrate  lectures  at  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute of  this  city.  It  consists  of  a  chamber  between 
two  glass  plates,  in  which  the  living  animal  to  be 
■examined  is  placed.  There  are  fine  perforations  at 
the  ends  of  the  chamber  sufficiently  large  to  permit 
«  flow  of  water,  but  too  small  to  permit  the  escape 
of  the  animaL  A  reservoir  of  water  is  connected 
with  one  end  of  the  slide  by  an  elastic  tube,  and  a 
similar  tube  carried  below  the  level  of  the  reservoir 
permits  the  water  to  escape  and  insures  a  flow  of 
water  as  in  a  siphon.  The  animal  may  thus  be  kept 
in  full  life  and  health  for  hours  and  even  days,  and 
under  the  full  glare  of  the  ozyhydrogen  light  it 
Buffers  no  injury, 

Thb  Transit  of  YBNus.-^Among  the  instruments 
prepared  for  photographing  the  apparent  contact  of 
Venus  with  the  edge  of  the  sun  in  her  passage  over 
the  disk  of  the  latter  body,  that  of  Janssen  is  par- 
ticularly ingenious.  It  is  described  as  follows  : 
The  photographic  plate  is  in  the  form  of  a  disk, 


fixed  upon  a  piaie  which  rotates,  upon  an  axis  par- 
allel 10  that  of  the  telescope.  Before  it  is  placed 
another  disk,  lorming  a  screen,  in  which  is  a  small 
aperture,  in  order  to  limit  the  photographic  action 
to  the  edge  of  the  sun.  The  plate  wnich  carries  the 
sensitive  disk  has  one  hundred  and  eighty  teeth  and 
is  placed  in  commnnication  with  an  escapement  ap- 
paratus actuated  by  an  electric  current.  At  each 
second  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  interrupts  the  car- 
rent,  and  the  plate  turns  one  tooJi,  so  tnat  at  each 
secund  a  fresh  pontion  of  the  photographic  plat« 
is  exposed.  Thus,  in  as  many  seconds,  oiie  hundred 
and  eighty  images  of  the  sun  and  the  planet  cao  be 
obtained.  When  the  series  relating  to  the  firdt  con- 
tact is  obtained,  the  plate  is  withdrawn  and  another 
substituted,  which  gives  the  second  contact  and  so 
on  for  the  four. 

Thb  hydrate  of  chloral,  which  in  1869  cost  $80 
a  pound,  so  that  each  sleep  produced  by  it  could  be 
reckoned  at  $1,  is  now  advertised  on  the  list  of  t 
German  chemical  factory  at  about  $2  a  pound. 
Sucti  an  enormous  reduction  in  the  price  of  i 
chemical  product  in  so  short  a  time  has  rarely  oc- 
curred. Pernaps  the  only  parallel  case  is  metallic 
sodium,  which  a  few  years  ago  could  not  be  had  tor 
$2o0  a  pound,  but  can  no«r  be  made  lor  seventy-live 
cents.  According  to  Dr.  Richardson,  the  secret  use 
of  chloral  in  England  has  become  so  great  that  the 
victims  must  be  put  in  the  same  class  as  the  opiam 
eaters.  In  proof  of  the  enormous  consumption,  he 
states  that,  during  the  last  year  and  a  halt,  tour 
dealers  have  sold  forty  tons,  sutficient  to  give  nar- 
cotic doses  to  36,000,000  people ;  in  other  words, 
every  person  in  England  could  nave  had  one  goo<l 
sound  sleep  out  of  the  amount  sold. 

Thb  finest  kitchen-garden  in  France  is  that  of 
Versailles.  It  belongs  to  the  titate,  and  brings  iji 
a  yearly  revenue,  taking  good  and  bad  years  to- 
gether, of  about  20,000  francs.  The  Assembly  hu 
determined  to  apply  this  valuable  property  to  the 
formation  of  a  model  market-garden  and  school  of 
horticulture.  The  details  of  the  institution  are  not 
yet  arranged,  but  it  is  presumed  that  it  will  be  sap- 
porting,  and  that  it  will  render  valuable  assistance 
in  the  development  of  horticultural  science  in 
France. 

The  Snow  Flowbr. — A  very  remarkable  account 
is  published  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  March,  of  & 
so-called  snow-flower,  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Count  Anthoskoff,  in   1863,  in  the  northernmost 
portion  of  Siberia,  where  the  earth  is  coniinaallj 
covered  with  a  coating  of  frost.    This  wondertal 
object  shoots  forth  from  the  frozen  soil  the  first  daj 
of  the  year,  and  reaches  a  height  of  over  three 
feet,  blooms  on  the  third  day,  remains  open  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  returns  to  its  original  elemenu. 
It  shines  for  a  single  day,  tnen  the  stem,  leaves  and 
flower  are  converted  into  snow.     The  leaves  are 
three  in  number,  and  about  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter, covered  with  a  kind  of  microscopic  ice,  devel- 
oped only  on  that  side  of  the  stem  which  is  turned 
to   the    north.     Tne  flower,   when    open,  is  star- 
shaped,  its  petals  of  the  same  ,  length    with    the 
leaves,  and  about  Mlf  (LQ- i<^cl>  wide.     On  the  third 
day  the  extremities  of  the  anthers.  Which  are  fi^fl 
in  number,  show  minute  glistening  Specks,  like  dia- 
monds, aoout  the  size   of  a  pin's  head,:  which  are 
the  seeds  of  this  astonishing  fidw^i:.    .Oount  Antho- 
skoff collected  some  of  these  seeds. and  .hastened 
with  them,  to  St.  Petersburg.    They  were  placed  in 
a  pot  of  snow,  where  they  remained  ior  an  entire 
year,  but  on  the  1st   of  January,  1864,  the  snow- 
flower  burst  through  its  icy  envelope,  and  displayed 
its  beauties  before  the  eyes  of  the  imperial  court. 
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For  Frienda*  Inkelllgeiicer. 
BUDS. 

Under  tbe  mow  are  the  tiny  buds, 

Hidden  away  ftom  Bigbt, 
Like  weary  children  tncked  in  bed, 

SleepiEg  the  Hto  long  night. 

Nor  bred  the  bite  of  the  chilling  frost, 

Nor  blaet  of  the  tempest  feel ; 
Earb  safely  lies  in  its  dowoy  ^ed, 

Made  fast  by  a  waxen  seal. 

A  lorg.  Irng  sleep  baTO  tbe  tiny  bnds, 

Waiting  the  son  and  rain, 
And  gentle  breath  of  tbe  warm  south  wind, 

To  waken  them  np  again. 

Not  Fo  with  tbe  babes  ;— as  dawns  tbe  day 

Peep  forth  little  rested  eyes, 
To  welcome  tbe  flood  of  golden  light 

That  brightens  the  morning  skies. 

Sweet  is  the  note  of  the  soaring  lark. 

Clear  is  the  wood-robin's  lay, 
Bright  is  the  beam  tbe  snn  sends  down 

To  gladden  tbe  heart  of  day. 

Bnt  brtghter  than  snn-ray — dearer  far 

Than  voire  of  song-bird  free : 
The  ringing  langb,  ard  tbe  merry  shont, 

And  tbe  children's  minstrelsy. 

The  matin  song  that  at  early  morn, 
More  sweet  than  the  sily'ry  tones 

Of  vesper  bells  on  tbe  evening  air. 
Ring  oat  from  the  little  ones. 

Tbe  strength  and  beanty  of  days  to  come, 

The  perfume  yet  to  be ; 
Tbe  possible  things  the  heart  may  crave. 

For  time  and  eternity  ; 

The  promise  of  treasures  yet  untold, 

Tbe  hopes  of  an  Eden-dawn, 
Are  held  in  the  grasp  of  these  buddiog  germs 

To  blocm  on  tbe  hearth  and  lawn. 

O,  rich  are  the  homes  and  blest  the  hearts 
Where  these  buds  of  promise  grow  ; 

Tbe  purest  and  truest  joys  of  life 
From  their  careful  culture  flow. 


li.  J.  B. 


Second  vuHfth  25th,  1874. 


■  mm  ■ 


Selected. 
TALENT    AND   FORCE. 

Lord   Derby,  in   a  recent  address  to  the 
students  of  Liverpool  College,  touched  upon 
atopic  ivhicb  our  modem  methods  of  culture 
and  life  are  apt  to  leave  out  of  sight.  "Talent," 
he  Faid,  "  is  but  the  edge  of  the  knife,  which 
makes  it  penetrate  easily,  but  \«^hether  it  pen- 
etrates deep  depends  on  the  force  applied  to 
it:    If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  in  my  belief 
that  particular  quality  of  intellectual  quick- 
ness and  sharpness  is  by  no  means  the  first 
qualification   for  a  successful  career,  many 
people  would  consider,  in  these  days  of  com- 
petitive examinations,  that  I  was  willfuUj 
indulging  in  a  paradox.    But  I  believe  it  is 
the  truth." 

If  Lord  Derby  is  right,  the  popular  esti- 
mation of  intellectual  ability  is  wrong,  for 
the  popular  estimate  always  awards  the  pre- 


eminence to  cleverness.  It  is,  however,  a  fAct 
that,  to-day,  the  plodding  nations  rule  ibe 
world,  As  between  the  races  of  Northern 
and  Southern  Europe,  the  latter  are  quicker^ 
but  the  former  are  dominant.  The  Germans,, 
whom  it  was  the  custom  in  the  eighteentlr 
century  to  ridicule  as  a  phlegmatic  and  bar- 
barous people,  have  come  to  the  front  of 
modern  civilization.  As  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  Englishman,  the  American  is  the 
quicker,  but  the  Englishman,  it  is  claimed, 
and  we  think  truly,  has  the  greater  capacity 
for  sustained  intellectual  exertion.  Whether 
this  is  owing  to  climate  or  a  tougher  muscu- 
lar fibre  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  In 
the  ancient  world,  the  deliberate,  resolved 
Koman,  swept  down  the  acute,  versatile  Greek. 
The  battle  for  the  ascendancy  was  not  won  by 
the  swift,  but  by  the  enduring  people.  Noth^ 
ing  stands  out  with  more  prominence  in  the 
history  of  the  old  world  than  the  slowness  of 
Romes  growih.  It  was  true  enough  that 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 

Lord  Derby's  distinction  between  talent 
and  force  is  intended  a:s  an  encouragement  to 
men  whose  powers  unfold  slowly.  Nature 
appears  to  have  no  fixed  law  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  human  faculties ;  her  great 
minds  belong  to  both  classes.  Cromwell  and 
Csesar  were  civilians  till  middle  life  ;  Cowper 
and  Milton  wrote  their  best  poetry  af\er  they 
had  passed  their  meridian ;  Franklin  kne^r 
nothing  of  science  till  after  he  had  retired 
from  business ;  Morse  devoted  years  to  art 
before  he  became  an  inventor.  These  men 
acquired  new  faculties  and  did  tjie  work  that 
most  distinguished  them  in  their  later  years. 
The  explanation  would  seem  to  be  that  they 
had  the  quality  of  force,  which  keeps  the  in- 
tellectual machinery  constantly  at  work- 
Underneath  whatever  talent  they  possessed 
was  that  without  which  all  talent  is  valuelesa 
— persistence,  and  persistence  is  but  another 
name  for  an  infinite  patience. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  our  systems 
of  education  have  not  tended  to  develop  su- 
perficial talent  rather  than  real  ability,  which 
is  talent  with  force  behind  it.  Perhaps  the 
difficulty  is  chiefiy  in  the  impatience  of  our 
young  men,  who  wish  as  quicicly  as  possible 
to  be  done  with  the  processes  of  preparation 
for  life.  We  are  changing  for  the  better,  but 
slowly.  The  ready  speaKer,  who  is  ready 
because  he  is  superficial,  is  still  preferred  to 
the  man  who  really  knows.  The  one  conspic- 
uous fact  in  our  civil  life  is  the  very  small 
ability  of  the  men  who  control  afiairs.  What 
crude  theories  of  finance  are  expounded  in 
Congress.  What  clumsy  methods  of  taxation, 
we  practice.  What  fiimsy  ideas  are  prevalent 
with  regard  to  currency*  How  little  clear, 
dry  light  there  is  where  light  is  most  wanted. 
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Erdldonn  Seminary  for  Toting  Ladies, 

Cheiter  County,  Pa. 

The  Spring  and  Summer  term  of  this  Institntion 
will  commence  on  the  16th  of  Second  month  next. 
An  extended  Ooarse  of  Stadj  is  paroned,  and  the 
instruction  is  thorough  and  practical. 

Tbbms  : — $86  per  session,  of  twenty  weeks. 
For  Gircnlars  address  the  Principal, 

RICHARD  DARLINGTON  Jb.,     ' 
Ercildonn,  Cheater  Co^  Pa» 

FRIENDS'  8XJPPLT  BTORB, 

No  140  (old  number  132)  THIRD  AVENUB, 

Between  14th  and  15th  Streets, 

Niw  YOBK. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Fall  and  Wimtbb  OpiMuie. 

Just  received  a  large  lot  of  plain  wool  cashmere 
and  sealskin  shawls.  Milliners  and  the  general 
trade  supplied  with  silks  and  plain  ribbons  at  yerj 
low  prices  at  H.  HAUSER, 

No.  140  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 

FUBNITURE. 

Eslabliahed  twenty-five  years  by 

8.  B.  REOBBTBR, 

Designer,  Manufocturer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Walnat 
and  Cottage  Furniture,  Spring,  Hair  and  Husk  Mat- 
tresses. 

No.  636  Callowhill  Stbbbt,  Phila. 

I.  ~F.  HOPKINS, 

KBMOYBD  TO  NEW  STORE,  227  N.  TENTH  ST. 

Manufacturer  and  dealer  in  fine 

'walnut  FURNITURE,  MATTRASSES,  ike,  ka., 

would  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Friends  to 
a  new  and  well  selected  stock. 

PRICES  LOW. 

OARFETINOS. 

ONE  FBICZ  CABFZT  WABEEOUSS. 
Window  Shades.  Oil  Olothi  Mats,  &o. 

BENJAMIN  GREEN, 

29p  s23  33  North  Bcoond  Bt..  PhlUte, 

CBAFT  &  JESSUF, 

(SnccessorB  to  B.  A.  Wildman,) 
906  Mabkbt  Stbiit,  Philadblphia. 

House  Furnishing  Goods,  Cutlery,  Walnut  Brack- 
ets, Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures,  Bird  Cages,  Plated, 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

OLOTHBS  WBIMOBB8  BBPAIBBD. 

0.  0.  JIMUP. 


MABBIAQE    GEBI IFIOATES 

BT  FRIBND8'  CBRBMONT. 

Blanks,  $4.00,         Filled  up,  $8.00. 
Invitations  neatly  prepared. 

701  ARCH  STREET. 

lyeow  1^  ELLWOOD  CHAPMAN. 


MARIA  COOPER  PARTENHEIMER. 
PLAIN  BOITNET  MAKER, 

646  NORTH  TENTH  STREET, 

PHILADBLPHIA. 

RICHARDS  A  BBOITRDB, 

CARPENTERS    AND    BUILDBR^S, 

No.  1126  Shbaff  Allbt, 

(First  Street  above  Race  Street,) 

PHILADBLPHIA. 

JOBBINGh  ATTBNDBD  TO. 


■410.  B.B]OBABM, 

No.  isao  Wood  St 

ly 


TBOMpaoir  sBOVBai^ 
No.  924  Gheny  BL 


ISAIAH    PRICE.    DENTIST. 
1720    Oreen  Street,    Philadelphia,    Penna. 

HALLOWELL    &   CO.. 

BANKEUS, 
33  SOXJTH  THIRD    STREET,  FHILADA 

We  buy  and  sell,  on  Commission,  Stocks,  Oov- 
erment  Bonds  and  Gold. 

Information  given  respecting;;  all  securities  offered 

on  the  market. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  ordera, 

HOBBIS  L,  HALLOWELL.    OHABLES  HALLOWELI^ 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

WHEELER  &  WILSON'S 

ROTARY-HOOK,  LOGK-STITGH, 

FAMILY  AND  NO.  6 


SEWING   MACHINES? 

914  CHESTNUT  STBEET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

FRIBKD8'  CBNTRAL  TAILOR  BTORB. 

ISAAC  H.  MAGDONALl),  late  Gutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Ghas.  G.  JACKSoy,  deceased,  has  reAioved 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  25  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  elothiag,  be 
solicits  a  share  of  their  pntaanage. 

DR.  OBO.  ROBERTS, 

DENTIST, 

FoRKBRLT  421  North  Sixth  Strhit, 

has  removed  to  247  North  Eighth  Street,  where  be 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  services. 

PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTr. 

▲  ftall  aflsortmeDt  of  goodB  8uitab)e  for  Friends  wear  cod- 
atantly  on  hand.    Satisfiustory  fit.    Terraa  Keaaooable. 

GUSTAVUS  aOLZE. 
TAILOR. 

SaooeMor  to  Gbaa.  G.  JacksoD.  At  the  Old  Stand 

No.  531  Arob  Btrc«t,  PliUad«lplila, 


BeuboQ 


Wilier 
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ISXTXB  ASrS  PUBLnSO  B7  LV  ASS3CIATI0H  OF  FSXSHD8. 

COIIUSICATIOIS  lUST  Bl  ADDK8SS8D  AID  PATIKST8  1AD8  TO 
JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 

At  Pnblioatioii  Office,  No.  144  Horth  Seventh  Btraat 
OPFICK  OPBX  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M, 


TERMS:— TO   BE    PAID   IN   ADVANCE. 

The  Paper  is  issued  every  week. 

The  Thibtt-Fi»8t  Volume  commenced  on  the  2Sth  of 
Second  month,  1874,  ai  Tmto  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cent«  to  sub- 
!M;rih«rs  recemDv  it  through  the  mail.  To  those  receiving  it 
through  our  carriem,  Thrjsb  Dollabs. 

SINGLE  NOS.  6  CENTS. 
It  m  desirable  that  aU  subdcriptions  should  eomnuneo  at 
the  h^ittning  «f  Uu  volume. 

RRVflTTANCBS  by  mail  should  be  in  chicks,  drafts,  or 
P.  o.  MO«tr  OBDtRs;  th»  I- liter  preferred.  HoNer  sent  by  mail 
will  fie  At  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 

AGENTS:— T.  Burllog  Hull,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jooeph  8.  Cohu,  New  Turk. 
BenJ.  Stratton,  Bichmond,  Ind. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

SOME  AC500UNT  OF  A  VISIT  TO  NEW  ENGLAND 
BY  AMOS  PEASLEE  IN  1826. 

(A  few  lines  of  the  first  bavins/  been 
detached,  the  account  proceeds.) 

In  company  with  our  dear  Friend:*,  Azariah 
Hewlings  and  wife,  and  her  sister  Deborah, 
who  was  a  minister,  we  proceeded  directly  to 
Rhode  Island.  The  Select  Yearly  Meeting 
was  held  the  11th  of  Sixth  month,  1826;  a 
very  satisfactory  meeting.  On  First  day,  at  the 
morning  meeting  at  Newport,  our  Friend, 
A.  R.,  was  favore<l  in  testimony,  and  in  the 
afternoon,  A.  B.  also,  and  on  Second-day  at 
nine  o'clock,  the  meeting  for  business,  which 
continued  by  adjournments  until  Fifth  day, 
and  though  many  weighty  and  interesting 
subjects  were  discussed,  business  was  con- 
ducted in  much  harmony  and  condescension ; 
and  I  said  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  is  good  to 
Israel ;  to  such  as  are  of  a  clean  heart,  for 
He  has  given  us  the  early,  and  not  withheld 
the  latter  rain  in  its  season ;  magnified  and 
forever  praised  be  His  adorable  Name; 
amen  and  amen  I  saith  my  soul.  After 
meeting  rode  off  the  Island,  and  lodged  at 
Samuel  Newit's,  a  very  kind  Friend.  Sixth - 
day  rested  and  wrote.  Seventh- day  attended 
Westport  Monthly  Meeting,  an  open  satis- 
factory season ;  lodged  at  our  dear  friend, 
Prince  Wing's.  First-day  attended  Allen's 
Neck  Meeting;  the  springs  of  life  seemed 
very  low  in  the  early  part  of  the  meeting,  but 


as  my  mind  was  given  up  to  the  Lord, 
whether  to  suffer  or  to  reign  with  Him,  at 
length  the  stone  was  rolled  away  from  the 
weirs  mouth,  and  ability  mercifully  vouch- 
safed to  water  the  fiock,  and  the  meeting 
ended  in  prayer  and  praise  to  Almighty 
goodness  for  the  adorable  riches  of  His  grace. 
In  the  afternoon  visited  some  of  the  Lord\< 
poor,  tried  children,  and  I  was  favored  with 
that  compassionate  disposition  that  grieves 
for  the  afflictions  of  Joseph.  Second  day  at- 
tended New  Town  Meeting.  Third-day 
Smith's  Neck ;  both,  I  believe,  measurably 
owned  and  favored  by  the  great  Head  of  the 
church.  Fourth-day  at  Aponigansett;  silent, 
but  E.  Robson,  a  friend  from  England, 
seemed  favored  to  speak  to  the  states  of  the 
people.  Dined  at  Butler  Sherman's,  in  whose 
family  we  had  a  religious  opportunity,  in 
which  the  love  of  the  ever  blessed  Truth 
arose  into  such  dominion  that  the  light  of 
heaven  seemed  to  dispel  all  darkness.  Lo  Iged 
at  Caleb  Sherman's.  Fifth-day,  Abraham 
Russel  being  my  companion,  we  attended 
Bedford  Monthly  Meeting,  in  which  my 
heart  was  filled  with  love,  and  my  mouth 
opened  to  declare  the  everlasting  Gospel  ot' 
Jesus  Christ.  Sixth-day,  at  Fall  Biver,  we 
had  an  appointed  meeting  to  good  satisfaction. 
Seventh-day  at  Swanzey,  when  my  spirit  trav- 
ailed with  the  suffering  seed,  that  seemed  very 
low,  and  as  my  mind  was  baptized  with  them 
into  the  deeps,  and  therein  made  willing,  as 
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Job  once  said,  ''to  wait  all  the  days  of  my 
appointed  time;"  at  length  the  stone  was 
rolJed  from  the  welFs  mouth,  and  the  little 
fluck  was  abundantly  watered. 

First-day,  attended  Providence  meetiog  in 
the  morning,  and  the  8cho6l  in  the  afternoon, 
to  good  satisJGeiction.  Second  day,  rode  back  to  j* 
8wanzey   to    their    Monthly    Meeting,   and 
though  some  unruly,  ranting  spirits  seemed 
much  to  trouble  the  Church,  yet  truth  gave 
us  the  victory,  to  the  rejoicing  of  many  hearts. 
Third-day,  at  Worin  we  had  an  appointed 
meeting  among  the  Baptists,  in  ^vhich   the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  were  largely  opened, 
I  believe,  to  good  satisfaction ;  our  dear  friend 
Daniel    Braton   being  with   us,   and    much 
favored  in   a   short   and    lively    testimony. 
Fourth  day,  attended    Providence    Monthly 
Meeting,  and  Fifth  day,  Smithfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  both  of  which  Truth's  testimony 
went  forth  wiih  clearness  and  good  demon- 
stration, especially  the  latter,  in  which  the  glor- 
ious gospel  redemption  by  our  Lord   Jesus 
Christ  was  renevvedly  opened  to  my  view,  as 
my  mind  was  solely  dependent  on  Him  who 
has   the  key  of  David,  who  opened  the  un- 
4Speakable  treasures  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, and  furnished  my  poor  mind  with  ability 
to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  the  everlasting 
gospel  of  life  and  salvation.    Put  up  with  our 
dear  friend  Jos iah  Shove;  and  Sixth-day  of 
the  week,  and  30th  of  the  Sixth   month,  we 
attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  at    North- 
briiige,  a  time  of  close  exercise  and  deep 
mourning  over  the  lamentable  state  of  things 
as  then  seemed  to  be  opened  to  my  mind  very 
unexpectedly,  and  some  strength  was  merci- 
fully vouchsafed  to  labor  for  the  restoration 
of  love  and  unitv  in  the   Church,   and   to 
sound  an  alarm  among  the  watchmen   upon 
the  walls.     After  meeting,  a  Friend  gave  me 
a  hint  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  prospect 
of  the  state  of  things  in  that  meeting.     First- 
day,  we  attended  Bolton   Meeting  to  good 
satisfaction ;  and  Second-day,  rode  to  Weare ; 
and  Fourth-day  attended  meeting,  the  north 
side;  Fifth-day,  the  south  side,  in  both  of 
which,  especially  the  latter,  the  evepblessed 
Truth  arose  into  dominion,  so  as  to  reign  over 
all.     Blessed   forever  be  the  great  name  of 
Israel's  helper,  for  without  Him  we  can  do 
nothing.     Sixth-day,  rode  to  Pittsfield ;  and 
First-day,   attended  their  meeting  to  some 
degree  of  satisfaction,  though  Truth   seemed 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  things  much  out  of 
order,  and  after  visiting  some  of  my  former 
acquaintances   and   relations,  I  returned  to 
Weare  and  attended  their  Monthly  Meeting; 
it  was  a  time  gratefully  to   be  remexnbered. 
The  trumpet  was  rtnewedly  sounded   as  on 
the  holy  mount,  and   a    solemn    assembly 
called,  and    the   people  gathered,   and   the 


watchword  was,  "  This  people  have  I  formed 
for  Myself;  they  shall  show  forth  My  praise," 
shewing  that  the  Lord  is  the  porfiofi  of  His 
people,  and  the  Lord's  people  are  His  portion ; 
and  as  the  Lord  is  holy,  so  holiness  becometh 
the  Lord's  house  forever,  and  many  hearts 
were  contrited  before  Him.  Returned  again  to 
Pittsfield,  Dover,  Berwick,  Sea  Bi-ook,  Ames- 
bury,  Newbery,  Salem,  and  Lynn,  and  had 
some  precious  heavenly  meetings,  and  others 
only  so  in  a  small  degree.  Society  in  stme  of 
those  places  being  evidently  in  a  dwindling 
state.  The  spirit  of  ranterism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  lukewarmness  and  indifference  on 
the  other,  seemed  to  threaten  destruction,  but 
a  living  remnant  seemed  in  most  places  to  be 
preserved.  May  the  Lord  Almighty,  in  the 
adorable  riches  of  His  grace,  yet  bless  the 
very  dust  of  Ziou,  and  gather  the  outcasts  of 
Israel  and  the  dispersed  of  Judah,  and  build 
up  and  fortify  Jerusalem. 

(To  be  continaod.) 

■  — »  ■ 


Scandal. — ^A  story  is  told  of  a  woman 
who  freely  used  her  tongue  to  the  scandal  of 
others,  and  made  a  confession  to  the  priest  of 
what  she  had  done  He  gave  her  a  ripe 
thistle- top,  and  bade  her  to  go  out  in  various 
directions  and  scatter  the  seeds  one  by  one. 
Wondering  at  the  penance,  she  obeyed,  and 
then  returned  and  told  her  confessor.  To  her 
amazement,  he  bade  her  go  back  and'  gather 
the  scattered  seeds ;  and  when  she  objected 
that  it  would  be  impossible,  he  replied  that  it 
would  be  still  more  difficult  to  gather  up  and 
destroy  all  the  evil  reports  which  she  had 
circulated  about  others.  Any  thoughtless, 
careless  child  can  scatter  a  handful  of  thisile- 
seed  before  the  wind  in  a  moment,  but  the 
strongest  and  wisest  man  cannot  gather  them 
again.  — Methodist 


»   *m^  ■ 


For  Friends'  InteUigencer. 
"  FAITH." 

BY  THOMAS  FOULKB,  OF  NSW  YORK. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  been  interested  in, 
and  of  latter  years  increasingly  concerned 
for,  the  spread  of  a  lively  Christian  faiih^ 
Not  in  form,  ritual  or  ceremony,  but  in  8 
Divine  ever  present  Power,  sufficient  for  mans 
salvation  and  redemption.  And  my  earnest 
desire  is  that  mankind  may  be  brought  to 
realize  and  adopt  it,  and  have  their  lives 
regulated  thereby;  and  may  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  a  very  Special  manner,  build 
thereon  and  fiud  safety. 

We  speak  of  the  realm  of  faith,  and  the 
realm  of  reason,  and  correctly  so.  Where 
the  latter  ends  the  former  begins.  They  are 
not.  necessarily,  antagonistic,  yet  they  often 
appear  to  be  so.  There  is  no  need  of  the 
exercise  of  faith  in  anything  which  is  within 
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tlie  scope  of  reason.  It  is  only  in  tliose  great 
and  essential  principles  of  Christianity  which 
reason  cannot  comprehend  and  explain,  or 
which  lie  beyond  its  scope,  that  we  have  play 
for  the  exercise  of  faith.  ''  Faith  being  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen."  It  has  become  the  settled 
conviction  of  many,  that  the  tendency  of  this 
age  is  towards  rationalism,  if  not  materialism ; 
perhaps  both. 

It  therefore  behooves  Friends,  as  well  as 
all  other  professors  of  the  Christian  religion, 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  inroads  of  its 
insidious  approach.  For  it  is  an  evil  of 
immense  magnitude.  When  we  consider  that 
this  rationalistic  theory  is  making  rapid 
strides,  that  it  has  become  aggressive  in  its 
character,  and  that  its  advocates  and  defend- 
ers rank  among  those  who  may  be  considered 
leaders,  in  some  sense,  in  some  of  the  schools 
of  science  and  philosophy,  we  may  well  pause 
and  consider.  These  so  called  teachers  pro- 
fess to  know  much,  are  confident  and  bold,  and 
look  down  upon  the  opposers  of  their  theory 
as  ignorant  and  of  but  little  account. 

Is  it  to  be  considered  that  there  is  great 
wisdom  in  man's  assumption  that  the  nnite 
-can  comprehend  the  Infinite?  That  the  limited 
•capacity  of  human  reason  can  find  out  the 
inscrutable  God  ?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say 
to  Him  that  formed  it,  why  hast  Thou  made 
me  thus?  Or  shall  we  not  rather  bow  in 
humility  and  confiding  faith  to  the  great 
Liord  of  all,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth ; 
and  accept  our  position  in  the  world  as  we 
'find  it,  <u  the  best  possible  for  tis,  depending 
upon  our  Creator  who  built  the  Universe  to 
sustain,  uphold  and  govern  it  according  to 
His  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  ?  Not  daring 
to  assume  and  propagate  the  dogma  that  the 
Universe,  having  been  created,  will  run  of 
itself,  nor  that  frail,  finite,  fallible  man  can 
run  it.  Impious  thought!  He  who  doeth 
all  things  well  will  do  for  us  exceeding  abun- 
4lantly,  even  more  than  we  can  ask  or  think, 
if  we  will  only  put  our  trust  and  faith  in 
Him.  For  He  who  made  the  worlds,  and 
man  the  highest  order  of  His  workmanship, 
will  govern  all,  for  His  right  it  is,  and  bring 
all  to  obey  His  behests.  Then  let  there  be  a 
yielding  and  a  submission  on  our  part.  Let 
Him  command.  Let  us  obey.  **  For  there  is 
a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  giveth  him  understanding  "  This 
is  man*s  great  characteristic.  It  is  that  by 
which  he  is  distinguished  above  the  other 
orders  of  creation.  He  is  accountable  to  God 
for  his  actions.  He  may,  by  sin  and  trans- 
gression, become  a  fallen  angel,  or,  by  obedi- 
ence and  faithfulness,  an  angel  in  light  and 
glory. 

"  We  were  born  for  a  higher  destiny  than 


that  of  earth."  *'  There  is  a  realm  where  the 
rainbow  never  fades,  and  where  the  stars  will 
be  spread  out  before  us  like  the  islands  that 
slumber  on  the  ocean,  and  where  the  beauti- 
ful beings  that  here  pass  before  us  like  visions, 
shall  stay  in  our  presence  forever." 

And  this  beautiful  abode  b  heaven.  It  is 
the  residence  of  angel  and  archangel,  and 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.  No 
unclean  or  impure  thing  can  ever  enter  it. 

Man's  higher  nature,  the  spiritual,  the  im- 
mortal, points  out  his  higher  destiny.  The 
spiritual  is  above  the  natural ;  and  there  is 
a  continual  warfare  going  on  between  them 
as  to  which  shall  have  the  victory  and  the 
government  of  our  lives.  They  cannot  both 
govern  at  the  same  time.  The  spiritual 
should  govern  the  natural,  and  this  being 
governed  by  the  Creator,  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  Him.  It  is  to  man's  spiritual 
perceptions  and  understanding  alone,  that 
power  is  given  to  hear  the  voice  of  Deity,  and 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  DivineHaw.  Is 
it  not  proper  that  our  faith  should  extend 
thus  far,  even  though  it  come  in  conflict  with 
rationalistic  and  materialistic  notions  ?  It  is 
to  such  notions,  by  the  aid  of  that  which  sci- 
entists term  the  unchangeable  laws  of  nature, 
that  they  attempt  to  build  up  this  system. 
It  is  an  error,  an  ignus  fatuus,  a  vapory 
opinion  only.  How  dreadful  the  thought 
that  the  Universe  can  do  without  God  I  that 
man,  proud  man,  with  the  great  faculty  and 
power  of  reason,  is  sufficient  I  Man  should 
never  assume  the  prerogative  of  Deity.  "  For 
the  Lord  will  not  give  His  glory  to  another, 
nor  His  praise  to  graven  imaees."  Then  let 
man  submit  to  the  turning  and  overturning  of 
the  Divine  hand  upon  him  in  simplicity  of 
faith;  let  him  come  under  the  refining  opera 
tion  of  the  Divine  word,  which  will  sanctiA^ 
his  heart,  purify  his  afiections,  regulate  all 
his  passions,  and  bring  all  into  subjection  to 
the  will  of  Heaven.  Thus  securing  his  own 
eternal  happiness. 

New  York,  Third  mo.  dth,  1874. 


From  The  Methodist 


CHEERFULNESS. 

Depend  upon  it,  those  who  gain  the  most 
love  and  are  the  nearest  to  perfect  happiness 
in  this  world,  where  all  must  sometimes  suffer, 
are  the  cheerful  ones;  those  who,  like  the 
little  birds,  can  trust  to  their  Father  for  daily 
bread, 

"  And  feel  at  heart  that  One  abort, 
In  perfect  wisdom,  pefect  love, 
Is  working  for  the  best ;'' 

and  who,  when  the  dark  clouds  of  adversity 
obscure  the  light,  can  look  through  them  all 
at  the  blue  sky  beyond,  and  hopefully  wait 
for  the  sunshine,     fie  cheerful,  so  the*  world 
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will  be  made  a  little  brighter  while  you  are 
in  it,  and  a  dark  spot  be  iefb  when  you  are 
^one.  I  cannot  conclude  better  than  by  quot- 
ing those  lines  of  Goldsmith,  which  so  beauti- 
fully describe  the  cheerful,  contented  spirit: 

**  Like  some  taU  cliff,  that  rears  its  awful  form 
Above  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  stcrm, 
Though   round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 

spread, 
Kteroal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

— Mary  Rudland. 

I  mam   ■ 
SELF   DISCIPLINE. 

There  is  always  some  danger  of  self-disci- 
pline leading  to  a  state  of  self-coniidence ; 
and  the  more  so  when  the  motives  for  it  are 
of  a  poor  and  worldly  character,  or  the  re 
suits  of  it  outward  only  and  superficial.  But, 
surely  when  a  man  has  got  the  better  of  any 
bad  habit  or  evil  disposition,  his  sensations 
should  not  be  those  of  exultation  only. 
Ought  they  not  rather  to  be  akin  to  the  shud- 
dering faintness  with  which  he  would  survey 
a  chasm  that  he  had  been  guided  to  avoid, 
or  with  which  he  would  recall  to  mind  a  du- 
bious deadly  struggle  which  had  terminated 
in  his  favor  ? 

Self-discipline  is  grounded  on  self-knowl- •. 
edge.  A  man  may  be  led  to  resolve  upon 
some  general  course  of  self  discipline  by  a 
faint  glimpse  of  his  moral  degradation  ;  let 
him  not  be  contented  with  that  small  insight. 
He  must  try  to  probe  his  own  nature  thor- 
oughly ;  must  strive  to  learn  the  whole  truth 
about  himself,  and  not  shrink  from  telling  it 
to  his  own  soul. 

Imagine  the  soul,  then,  thoroughly  awake 
to  its  state  of  danger,  and  the  whole  energies 
of  the  man  devoted  to  self-improvement  At 
this  point  there  often  arises  a  habit  of  intro- 
spection which  is  too  limited  in  its  nature ; 
we  scrutinize  each  action  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
by  itself,  independent  and  self-originating ; 
and  so  our  scrutiny  does  less  good,  perhaps, 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  pain  it  gives 
and  the  resolution  it  requires.  Any  truthful 
examination  into  our  actions  must  be  good ; 
but  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  until 
it  becomes  both  searching  and  progressive. 
Its  aim  should  be  not  only  to  investigate 
instances,  but  to  discover  principles.  Thus, 
suppose  that  our  conscience  upbraids  us  for 
any  particular. bad  habit;  we  then  regard 
each  instance  of  it  with  intense  self  reproach, 
and  long  for  an  opportunity  of  proving  the 
amendment  which  seems  certain  to  arise  from 
our  pangs  of  regret.  The  trial  comes  ;  and 
sometimes  our  former  remorse  is  awakened 
and  saves  us  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  forgotten, 
and  our  conduct  is  as  bad  as  it  was  before 
our  conscience  wa^  awakened.  Now  in  such 
^  case  we  should  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 


strive  to  discover  wliere  it  is  that  we  are 
wrong  in  the  heart.  This  is  not  to  be  done 
by  weighing  each  particular  instance,  and 
observing .  after  what  interval  it  occurred, 
and  whether  with  a  little  more  or  a  little  less 
temptation  than  usual  ;  instead  of  dwelling 
chiefly  on  mere  circumstances  of  this  kind, 
we  should  try  and  get  at  the  substance  of 
the  thing,  so  as  to  ascertain  what  fundamen* 
tal  precept  of  Qod  is  violated  by  the  habit  in 
question.  That  precept  we  should  make  our 
study  ;  and  then  there  is  more  hope  of  a  pe^ 
manent  amendment.       . ,       .         .        .       . 

It  is  by  adding  to  our  good  purposes,  and 
nourishing  the  affections  which  are  rightly 
placed,  that  we  shall  best  be  able  to  combat 
the  bad  ones.  By  adopting  such  a  course 
you  will  not  have  yielded  to  your  enemy, 
but  will  have  gone,  in  all  humility,  to  form 
new  alliances.  You  will  then  resist  an  evil 
habit  with  the  strength  which  you  have 
gained  in  carrying  out  a  good  one.  You  will 
find,  too,  that  when  you  set  your  heart  upon 
the  things  that  are  worthy  of  it,  the  small 
selfish  ends,  which  used  to  be  so  dear  to  it, 
will  appear  almost  disgusting ;  you  will  wonder 
that  they  could  have  had  such  hold  upon  you. 

In  the  same  way,  if  you  extend  and  deep- 
en  your  sympathies,  the  prejudices  which 
have  hitherto  clung  obstinately  to  you  will 
fall  away  ;  your  former  uncharitableness  will 
seem  absolutely  distasteful ;  you  will  have 
brought  home  to  it  feelings  and  opinions  with 
which  it  cannot  live. 

Man,  a  creature  of  two- fold  nature,  body 
and  soul,  should  have  both  parts  of  that  na- 
ture engaged  in  any  matter  in  which  he  is 
concerned ;  spirit  and  form  must  both  enter 
into  it.  It  is  idol-worship  to  substitute  the 
form  for  the  spirit ;  but  it  is  a  vain  philoso- 
phy which  seeks  to  dispense  with  the  form. 
All  this  applies  to  self-discipline. 

See  how  most  persons  love  to  connect  some 
outward  circumstance  with  their  good  resolu- 
tions; they  resolve  on  commencing  the  new 
year  with  a  surrender  of  this  bad  habit;  they 
will  alter  their  conduct  as  soon  as  they  are 
,  at  such  a  place.  The  mind  thus  shows  its 
feebleness  ;  but  we  must  not  conclude  that  the 
support  it  naturally  seeks  is  useless.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  are  to  turn  our  chief  at- 
tention to  the  attainment  of  right  principles, 
we  cannot  safely  neglect  any  assistance  which 
may  strengthen  us  in  contending  against  bad 
habits ;  far  is  it  from  the  spirit  of  true  hu- 
mility to  look  down  upon  such  assistance. 
Still  these  auxiliaries  partake  of  a  mechanical 
nature  ;  we  must  not  expect  more  from  them 
than  they  can  give  ;  they  may  serve  as  aids  to 
memory ;  they  may  form  landmarks,  as  it 
were,  of  our  progress  ;  but  they  cannot,  of 
themselves,  maintain  that  progress. — Helps- 
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The  following  extract  from  Fenelon  was 
published  in  the  "  Intelligencer  "  many  years 
ago,  but  reading  it  again  in  the  Christian 
lUffider,  we  were  renewedly  impressed  with 
its  excellence,  and  feel  that  it  is  worthy  a  re- 
print : 

FIDELITY  IN   LITTLE  THINGS. 

_  ft 

Great  virtues  are  rare ;  the  occasions  for 
them  are  very  rare ;  and  when  they  do  occur 
we  are  prepared  for  them ;  we  are  excited  by 
the  grandeur  of  the'  sacrifice ;  we  are  sup- 
ported either  by  the  splendor  of  the  deed  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  by  the  self-corapla- 
■cency  that  we  experience  from  the  perfor- 
mance of  an  uncommon  action.    Little  things 
are  unforeseen  ;  they  return  every  moment ; 
they  come  in  contact  with  our  pride,  our  in- 
dolence,   our  haughtiness,   our  readiness  to 
take  ofiense ;  they  contradict  our  inclinations 
perpetually.     We  would  much  rather  make 
-certain  great  sacrifices  to  God,  however  vio- 
lent and  painful  they  might  be,  upon  condi- 
tion that  we  should  be  rewarded  by  liberty  to 
ibllow  our  own  desires  and  habits  in  the  de- 
tails of  life.     It  is,  however,  only  by  fidelity 
in  little  things  that  a  true  and  constant  love 
God  can  be  distinguished  from  a  passing 
fervor  of  spirit  .  .  .  . 

liet  us  remember  that  God  looks  in  our 
.actions  only  for  the  motive.  The  world  judges 
us  bv  appearance ;  God  counts  for  nothing 
'what  is  most  dazzling  to  men.     What  He  de- 
sires is  a  pure  intention,  true  docility,  and  a 
sincere  self-renunciation.  All  this  is  exercised 
more  frequently,  and  in  a  way  that  tides  us 
more  severely,  on  common  than  on  great  oc- 
casions.   Sometimes  we  cling  more  tenacious* 
Ijr  to  a  trifle  than  to  a  great  interest.     It 
woald  give  us  more  pain  to  relinquish  an 
amasement  than  to  bestow  a  great  sum  in 
-charity.     We  are  more  easily  led  away  by 
little  things,  because  we  believe  them  more 
innocent    and  imagine  that  we  are  less  at- 
tached to  them  ;  nevertheless,  when  God  de- 
prives us  of  them,  we  soon  discover  from  the 
pain^of  privation  how  excessive  and  inexcus- 
able was  our  attachment  to  them.     The  siu- 
cerity  of  our  piety  is  also  impeached  by  the 
neglect  of  minor  duties.    What  probability  is 
there  that  we  should  not  hesitate  to  make 
great  sacrifices  when  we  shrink  from  slight 
•ones? 

But  what  is  most  dangerous  to  the  mind  is 
the  habit  it  acquires  of  unfaithfulness.  True 
love  to  God  thinks  nothing  small.  All  that 
can  please  or  displease  Him  is  great.  It  does 
not  produce  constraint  and  weak  scruples,  but 
it  places  no  limits  to  its  fidelity  ;  it  acts  with 
simplicity,  and  as  it  is  not  embarrassed  with 
ithingg  that  God  has  not  commanded,  it  ne^er 


hesitates  a  moment  about  what  He  does  com" 
mand,  whether  it  be  great  or  small. 

Those  persons  who  are  naturally  less  exact 
ought  to  make  an  inviolable  law  with  them- 
selves about  trifies.  They  are  tempted  to 
despise  them ;  they  have  a  habit  bf  thinking 
them  of  no  consequence ;  they  are  not  aware 
of  the  insensible  growth  of  the  passions ;  they 
forget  even  their  own  most  fatal  experience. 
They  trust  to  a  delusive  courage,  though  it 
has^  before  failed  them,  for  the  support  of 
their  fidelity. 

"  It  is  a  trifle,"  they  say,  "  it  is  nothing." 
True ;  but  it  is  a  nothing  that  will  be  every- 
thing to  you ;  a  trifle  that  you  prefer  to  the 
will  of  God ;  a  trifle  that  will  oe  your  ruin. 
There  is  no  real  elevation  of  mind  in  a  con- 
tempt of  little  things ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
from  too  narrow  views  that  we  consider  those 
things  of  little  importance  which  have  in  &ct 
such  extensive  consequences.  The  more  apt 
we  are  to  neglect  small  things,  the  more  we 
ought  to  fear  the  efiects  of  this  negligence,  be 
watchful  over  ourselves,  and  place  around  us, 
if  possible,  some  insurmountable  barrier  to 
this  remissness.  Do  not  let  us  be  troubled  at 
this  constant  attention  to  trifles ;  at  first  it 
will  require  courage  to  maintain  it,  but  it  is 
a  penance  that  we  have  need  of,  and  that  will 
at  last  bring  us  peace  and  serenity.  God  will 
gradually  render  this  state  pleasant  and  easy 
to  us. — Fenelon, 


A  TRUTH  may  be  self-evident  to  one  mind 
which  is  not  self-evident  to  another,  but  may 
require,  on  the  contrary,  a  laborious  process 
or  verification.  And  does  not  this,  again, 
lead  us  to  see  how  entirely  dependent  are  the 
phenomena  of  mind  upon  the  power  of  special 
faculti^,  and  how  this  power  is  itself  depen- 
dent on  the  adjustments  of  organization  ?  In 
the  world  of  physics,  we  know  that  we  are 
surrounded  by  movements  which  never,  make 
themselves  sensible  to  us — ^pulsations  which 
excite  in  our  eyes  no  sense  of  light,  and 
others  which  excite  in  our  ears  no  sense  of 
sound — and  all  this  for  the  want  of  adjusted 
organs.  And  so  it  would  seem  as  if  the  mind 
of  man  were  an  instrument  attuned  only  to 
a  certain  range  of  knowledge,  but  as  if  within 
that  range  it  were  capable  of  finer  and  finer 
adjustments  to  the  harmonies  of  truth.  These 
cannot  make  themselves  heard  where  there  is 
no  organ  to  catch  the  sound.  Nor  could  that 
organ  translate  them  into  thought — into  that 
conscious  apprehension  of  which  an  idea  es- 
sentially  consists — had  it  not  its  own  pre-ad- 
justed  relation  to  the  verities  of  the  world. 
— Argyle. 


I  «■»  ■- 


Whoso  keepeth  his  mouth  and  his  tongue^ 
keepeth  his  soul  from  troubles. — Solomon, 
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For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 

DR.  lord's  lectures. 

(Continaed  fVom  page  43.) 

The  life  of  Charlemagne  was  the  topic  of  the 
15th  lecture,  but  my  inabilitj  to  attend  it 
prevents  any  notice  of  the  subjects  of  which 
It  treated.  Gregory  the  7th  was  next  in  or- 
der. He  was  born  near  Soana,  in  Tuscany, 
in  1015,  and  received  the  family  name  of 
Hildebrand.  His  youth  was  spent  at  Borne, 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  s ;  from  there 
he  went  to  France  and  became  an  inmate  of 
the  celebrated  monastery  at  Cluny.  Here 
his  education  was  perfected,  and  from  this 
training  he  acquired  those  habits  of  austerity 
which  distinguished  his  whole  life.  His  ef- 
forts to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  church  sub- 
jected him  to  the  displeasure  of  the  clergy, 
who  endeavored  to  prevent  his  election  to  the 
papacy,  which  occurred  in  1093.  He  issued 
a  mandate,  enjoining  celibacy  on  the  clergy, 
and  prohibited  the  sale  of  indulgences  ;  he 
also  forbid  the  right  of  investiture,  which 

Eermilted  a  grant  of  land  or  other  benefices 
y  the  clergy.  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
class  who  were  reaping  the  benefit ;  but  he 
saw  that  society  was  groaning  under  these 
abuses,  and  needed  a  strong  arm  to  redress 
them.  He  labored  unceasingly,  by  personal 
exhortation,  by  encyclical  letters,  by  remon- 
strance and  censure,  to  enforce  the  details  of 
church  discipline.  But  the  ofiending  Bish- 
ops appealed  to  Henry  III,  of  Germany, 
for  support.  He  sustained  them  in  their 
disobedience,  and  was  summoned  by  the  Pope 
to  appear  at  Bome  to  answer  the  charge  of 
disrespect  preferred  against  him.  Henry 
treated  this  demand  with  indifference,  and 
assembled  a  diet  at  Worms  in  1076,  at  which 
he  formally,  and  with  ostentatious  authority, 
deposed  the  Pontiff  and  absolved  the  clergy 
firom  any  allegiance  to  him. 

This  struggle  between  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  power  was  the  conflict  of  the  century, 
— two  great  forces  publicly  arraigned  against 
each  other.  The  surrender  of  either  involved 
great  issues. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  Henry's  action 
reached  the  Pope  he  assembled  a  council,  and 
publicly,  with  great  solemnity,  pronounced  an 
anathema  and  sentence  of  excommunication 
upon  the  Emperor.  The  news  of  this  papal 
denunciation  was  electric.  For  by  the  laws 
of  the  Empire  such  an  anathema,  if  not  re- 
yoked  within  a  year,  wguld  absolve  all  sub- 
jects from  allegiance  to  the  crown. 

Henry  trembled  for  his  throne,  although 
he  professed  to  treat  the  edict  with  indiffer- 
ence; but  its  effect  was  too  manifest  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  longer  disregard  it. 
The  safety  of  the  crown  was  in  imminent 
peril. 


A.<^suming  an  appearance  of  penitence,  h9 
set  out  in  mid- winter  with  his  wife  and  infant 
son,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  was  exposed  for 
three  days  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
Clad  in  a  hair  cloth  shirt  as  a  symbol  of  pen- 
itence, he  stood  a  bare  footed  suppliant  at  the 
gate  of  the  Papal  palace.  After  this  humili- 
ation, the  Pope  consented  to  remove  the  baa 
of  excommunication.  But  the  repentance  of 
Henry  was  only  nominal ;  successes  renewed 
his  courage,  his  feeling  of  hostility  returned,, 
and  in  1080  he  again  deposed  the  Pope  and 
appointed  a  successor.  His  force  was  suffi- 
cient to  execute  his  plans,  and  Gregory 
retired  to  Monte-Cassino,  where  he  died  iff 
1805  with  thepe  pathetic  words  upon  his  lips: 
"  I  have  loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity, 
therefore  I  die  an  exile." 

At  this  period  of  the  world  we  are  pre- 
pared to  express  a  feeling  of  gratification: 
that  Henrv  obtained  the  ascendancy.  The 
Doctor  with  enthusiasm  said  "  it  were  better 
that  he  had  died  than  submitted."  But  there 
is  much  in  the  character  of  Gregory  to  respect 
and  admire. 

The  laws  for  the  government  of  the  church 
were  superior  to  the  civil  code.  The  Barons 
were  ignorant  and  cruel.  Very  many  abuses 
deformed  society,  and  Gregory  believed  that 
church  discipline  was  more  effective  to  cor- 
rect them  than  the  arm  of  civil  power.  With 
unbending  energy  he  sought  to  restrain  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  his  subjects.  He 
befriended  the  friendless — providing  shelter 
for  the  widow  and  orphan,  and  affording  re- 
lief to  the  poor.  But  the  one  great  error  of 
his  life  was  the  attempt  to  enforce  celibacy 
upon  the  clergy.  The  idea  that  marriage 
was  incompatible  with  a  pure  spiritual  iif<^ 
was  founded  upon  a  dogma  of  the  church 
that  should  have  found  no  place  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  fruitd  were  dark  and 
evil  only. 

St.  Bernard,  the  subject  of  the  nine- 
teenth lecture,  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
theologians  of  the  12th  century.  At  an  early 
age,  he,  with  five  brothers  and  a  few  friends, 
who  had  been  influenced  by  his  persuasive 
eloquence,  entered  the  monastry  of  Cit^auz. 
In  1015  he  was  elected  Abbott,  and  thence* 
forward  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his 
calling. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  (160)  monasteries 
of  the  order  of  the  Bernardines  were  founded 
by  him,  and  his  remarkable  eloquence  swelled 
the  number  of  converts  to  an  unparalled  ex- 
tent So  powerfully  did  his  appeals  control 
the  minds  of  men,  that  wives  and  mothers 
sought  to  protect  their  families  from  his  influ* 
eiice.  Another  circumstance  contributed  to 
increase  their  ranks.  The  sons  of  indigent 
parents  were  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of 
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the  monastery,  and  if  meritorious,  were  raised 
to  the  highest  offices  in  the  church.  All  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  were  abolished,  and  a  pow- 
erful influence  was  thus  exerted  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Europe. 

In  leaving  the  character  of  St.  Bernard  we 
feel  that  we  have  not  done  justice  to  his  mem- 
ory. A  life  80  spiritual,  so  full  of  Christian 
thought,  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  dry 
and  cold  scholasticism  of  his  age.  He  was 
said  to  be  intolerant  in  his  treatment  of  Ab- 
elard,  and  he  refuted  with  ardor  what  seemed 
to  him  to  be  heresy,  although  he  rejected 
himself  the  doctrine  of  the  **  immaculate  con- 
ception," which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
French  church.  He  rose  superior  to  the  preju- 
dices of  his  age  in  repressing  the  persecutions 
of  the  Jews  iu  Germany.  So  eloquent  was  he, 
and  so  silvery-toned  his  voice,  that  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  the  '*  melliffluous  Doctor," 
and  his  writings  were  termed  "  a  river  of  Para- 
dise.'' Luther  said  of  him,  "  if  ever  there 
was  on  earth  a  God-fearing  and  holy  monk, 
it  was  St.  Bernard,  of  Clairveaux.'* 

The  closing  sentences  of  Dr.'  Lord  were 
eloquently  impressive.  He  described  a  sick 
and  weary  soul  in  its  reachings  after  a  higher 
life,  a  better  destiny,  but  we  cannot  do  the 
matter  justice  and  refrain  from  further  com- 
ment. E.  P.  C. 

FROM  UKPUBLISHBD  LETTERS. 

I  wanted  to  hear  how  you  finished  your 
arduous  concern,  and  I  rejoice  to  be  informed 
that  you  both  arrived  safely  at  home  in  usual 
health,  and,  over  and  above  all,  in  that  sweet 
peace  of  mind  that  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away. '  Oh  what  great  encourage- 
ment to  others  to  dedicate  themse- ves  fully  to 
the  service  of  our  heavenly  Father.  Often 
have  my  prayers  been  put  up  to  Him  who  is 
a  God  hearing  prayer,  that  He  would  send 
into  His  vineyard  faithful  and  devoted  labor- 
ers to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  people,  and 
especially  the  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, making  as  we  do  the  high  profession  of 
being  led  and  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit ; 
therefore  I  felt  thankful  for  your  visit  and 
labors  among  us.  I  hear  much  satisfaction 
expressed,  and  trust  your  labors  ^ere  not  in 
vain.  If  the  visited  do  not  profit  by  it  the 
fliult  will  be  ours ;  and  I  feel  that  you  can 
say  as  I  did  once,  to  one  who,  not  fully  un- 
derstanding the  subject  after  I  had  said  to 
her  in  reply  to  her  inquiries,  that  I  had  at- 
tended all  the  meetings  in  our  portion  of  the 
Society,  and  many  of  them  more  than  once, 
«hesaid,  "And  what  good  has  it  all  done^" 

replied.    It  has  done  a  greater  amount  of 


good  than  human  language  can  portray.  It 
has,  by  the  mercy  of  Jehovah,  saved  thus  far 
one  immortal  soul.  It  surely  is  an  unspeak- 
able favor  to  feel  acquitted  in  the  Divine 
sight,  and  the  ministration  of  justification  by 
Him  is  indeed  glorious,  although  we  feel  un- 
worthy of  the  favor,  and  that  all  praise  is 
due  to  Him  who  fulfils  the  promise  to  be  a 
Helper  in  the  needful  time.  Blessed  be  His 
name.  Without  His  aid  we  poor,  frail  crea- 
tures could  do  no  good  thing ;  even  our 
thoughts  and  feelings  we  cannot  keep  in  a 
state  acceptable  to  Him  without  His  help. 
Under  a  sense  of  my  own  unworthiness,  often 
when  the  aspiration  of  my  soul  arises  to  the 
Divine  majesty,  the  language  is,  If  I  did  not 
know  that  I  am  the  workmanship  of  Thy 
power  and  wisdom,  I  would  not  dare  to  ap- 
proach Thee  even  in  prayer.  Then  again, 
when  we  feel  our  own  littleness  and  His  om- 
nipotence and  majesty,  how  can  we  presume 
to  omit  the  performance  of  any  duty  we  feel 
He  requires  of  us.  Oh !  then,  dear  friend,  do 
not  plead  excuses  when  any  service  is  re- 
quired of  thee.  Thou  hast  realized  the  sure 
and  abundant  reward  of  Him  who  is  all  love 
and  mercy. 

I  know  the  cross  to  the  creature  is  great, 
and  that  deep  trials  and  baptisms  are  to  be 
endured  to  humble  and  prepare  instruments 
to  labor  in  His  vineyard,  but  look  to  Him, 
and  rely  upon  Him,  and  He  will  carry  thee 
through  all,  and  put  a  new  song  in  thy  mouth, 
even  praises  to  His  adorable  name. 

I  am  glad  of  evidences  among  Friends  of 
advancing  liberality,  may  I  not  say  enlighten- 
ment f  A  brighter  day,  I  trust,  is  about  to 
dawn  upon  us,  when  spiritual  freedom  can  be 
enjoyed,  and  every  one  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press properly  and  seasonably  the  deepest 
convictions  of  his  heart  and  understanding, 
which  are  both  illuminated  by  the  Mtne  glori- 
ous effulgence,  without  apprehension  of 
"  church"  censure,  or  rather,  without  being 
subjected  to  censure  and  unfavorable  criti- 
cisms by  officious  members  of  our  Society  or- 
ganization. 

The  foundation  principles  of  our  religious 
Society  or  "  Church,"  which  are  the  out- 
growths from  obedience  to  the  comprehensive 
injunction,  "  Mind  the  Light,"  are  broad 
enough  an-i  strong  enough  to  hold  and  sr  up- 
port  the  vvhole  family  of  man. 

As  stated  on  the  last  page  of  the  "  Young 
Friends*  Manual,"  The  principles  and  tes- 
timonies of  Friends  are  as  pure  as  divinity,  as 
broad  as  humanity,  and  as  enduring  as  eter- 
nity. If  only  lived  out  by  all  mankind,  they 
would  restore  paradise,  supply  all  the  wants 
of  our  consciousness,  and  make  a  Heaven 
upon  earth ;  and  every  individual,  however 
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humble  and  wherever  situated,  who  faithful- 
ly and  devotedly,  in  obedience  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  livei  out  these  pure  and  holy  princi- 
ples in  the  exercise  of  univer;3al  love,  kind- 
ness and  charity,  is  already  with  God  in  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  established  in  peace 
and  bliss. 
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Charles  Sumner. — We  join  in  the  general 
feeling  of  sorrow  which  is  spread  over  the 
nation,  in  view  of  the  death  of  this  eminent 
man.  His  persistent  advocacy  of  every  ju:it 
and  enlightened  measure  of  reform  since  his 
entrance  into  public  life,  entitles  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  country,  however  his  judg- 
ment may  at  times  have  erred.  The  purity 
of  his  motives  has  never  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned. 

Charles  Sumner,  from  the  day  of  his  en- 
trance into  the  Senate,  was  very  earnest  in 
his  opposition  to  the  slave  labor  system  in  the 
Southern  States.  For  a  time  he  stood  almost 
alone  in  the  advanced  position  he  occupied, 
and  he  never  permitted  to  pass  unimproved 
an  opportunity  to  assail  slavery.  His  elo- 
quent and  carefully  prepared  speeches  on 
this  subject  were  extensively  read  and  greatly 
admired  throughout  the  country,  and  were 
considered  models  of  literary  composition. 
One  of  his  most  eloquent  and  forcible  speeches, 
delivered  in  the  Senate  in  the  spring  of  1856, 
during  the  Kansas  excitement,  brought  upon 
him  the  cruel  personal  attack  from  the  effects 
of  which,  it  is  supposed,  he  never  entirely 
recovered 

When  slavery  became  a  thing  of  the  past, 
he  devoted  his  energies  and  great  talents  to 
securing  "  civil  rights  "  for  the  race  he  had 
so  long  labored  to  benefit.  For  his  consis- 
tent devotion  to  their  cause  when  they  stood 
greatly  in  need  of  an  advocate,  the  colored 
people  of  this  country  will,  we  believe,  hold 
him  in  grateful  reme  nbrance.  Almost  the 
last  words  that  he  breathed  were,  "Take  care 
of  my  civil  rights  bill.''  Even  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life  the  prayer  for  justice 
trembled  upon  his  lips. 

Sumner'^  advocacy  of  the  principle  of  peace 
commenced  as  early  as  the  year  1845,  when. 


on  the  anniversary  of  American  Independ- 
ence, he  pronounced  an  oration,  before  the 
Boston  authorities,  on  "  The  True  Grandeur 
of  Nations."  This  oration,  worthy  of  his 
best  days,  when  experience  and  culture  had 
ripened  his  talents,  was  pronounced  by  Kicb- 
ard  Cobden  "  the  noblest  contribution  made 
by  any  modern  writer  to  the  cause  of  peace." 

Said  the  orator  on  this  occasion  : 

"  War  is  utterly  and  irreconcilabl v  incon- 
sistent with  true  greatness.  Man  has  wor- 
shipped in  military  glory  a  phantom  idol, 
compared  with  which  the  colossal  images  of 
ancient  Babylon  or  modern  Hindostan  are 
but  toys ;  and  we  in  this  favored  land  of  free- 
dom, in  this  blessed  day  of  light,  are  among 
the  idolaters.  The  Heaven-descended  injuc- 
tion,  know  thyself,  still  speaks  to  an  unheed 
ing  world  from  the  far-off  letters  of  gold  at 
Delphi;  knowthyself— know  that  fh^  moral  is 
the  noblest  part  of  man,  transcendiUaC  far  that 
which  is  the  seat  of  pasrsion,  strife,  and  war- 
nobler  than  the  intellect  itself.  ....  True 
greatness  consists  in  imitating,  as  nearly  as 
possible  for  finite  man,  the  perfections  of  an 
Infinite  Creator;  above  all,  in  cultivating 
those  highest  perfections,  justice  and  love. 
.  .  .  .  The  True  grandeur  of  humaniiy 
is  in  moral  elevation,  sustained,  enlightened, 
and  decorated  by  the  intellect  of  man." 

The  disease  from  which  death  resulted  was 
an  affection  of  the  nerves  of  the  heart,  com- 
plicated with  symptoms  of  a  rheumatic  or 
gouty  nature.  Dr.  Brown  Sequard  says  that 
the  convulsion  that  took  place  at  death  was 
caused  by  the  rupture  of  the  heart.  The  death 
of  Sumner  took  place  at  Washington,  Third 
month  11th,  1874.     He  was  aged  63  years. 

Some  of  the  incidents  of  the  last  hours  are 

of  tender  interest.     From  the  Press  of  this 

city,  we  take  these  words : 

*'  Towards  the  close  of  the  eventful  scene, 
Judge  Hoar  came  into  the  room,  when  the 
Senator  an:ain  called  attention  to  the  *^  civil 
rights  bill,"  whereupon  Judge  Hoar  promised 
him  that  it  should  not  be  lost,  at  the  same 
time  kissing  the  Senator's  hand.  About  ten 
minutes  before  his  death,  he  called  Judge 
Hoar  and  said.  "  Tell  Emerson  I  love  and 
revere  him."  The  Judge  answered,  "  I  will 
tell  Emerson  you  love  and  revere  him,  for  he 
has  told  me  you  had  the  whitest  soul  he  ever 
knew." 

TheTemperance  Movement. — The  great 
temperance  agitation,  which  origina'ed  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  is  now 
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bear'iDg  down  all  opposition  in  some  of  our 
Western  cities  and  towns,  is  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  incidents  of  the  day  ; — remark- 
able alike  for  the  unusual  means  employed, 
and  for  the  degree  of  success  with  which  it 
has  been  attended. 

Alluding  to  one  of  the  towns  in  which  this 
movement  began,  a  correspondent  of  the  ^*  In- 
dependent "  writes : 

<<  Too  moch  leisure  inviteB  dissipation,  and  many 
of  the  sMons  of  our  excellent  old  families  have 
gone  under  before  the  destroying  evil  of  iotemper 
&Dce.  Hardlj  a  prominent  lamily  in  HiUsbjroagh 
bat  has  felt  the  keen  shafts  of  this  adversary.  In 
some  all  the  male  members  have  died  intemperate 
or  are  in  danger  of  doing  so.  If  it  were  not  im- 
proper, I  could  connect  with  the  names  of  most  of 
the  women,  who  are  prominent  in  carrying  on  this 
movement  in  two  of  the  largest  places  in  which  this 
work  has  been  highly  successful,  (some  one  dear  as 
life  cat  down  in  youth  or  manhood)  with  some  of 
whose  names  the  country,  at  large,  is  not  unfa- 
miliar." 

If  this  statement  be  coireet,  we  can  readily 
imagine  that  the  long  endured  feelings  of 
distress,  which  at  first  found  vent  in  the  secret 
appeal,  "How  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long  shall 
this  terrible  evil  continue  ?"  should,  at  last, 
have  culminated  in  tuch  a  movement. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  agita- 
tion is  spasmodic  in  its  character,  and  that, 
like    other  popular  excitements,  it  will   in- 
crease to  a  certain  extent  and  then  die  away, 
those   participating  in   it    returning  to   the 
wonted  calm  of  their  lives,  looking  back,  it 
may  be,  with  wonder  on  their  unwonted  zeal. 
But  we  may  hope  and  believe  that  some  good 
seed    will    have  been  sown.     The  public  at- 
tention, which   has  thus  been  called  to  the 
subject  of  intemperance,  and  the  increased 
odium  thrown  on  the  liquor  traffic,  are  some- 
thing, and  may  result  in  a  more  general  adop- 
tion of  the  advice  given   in  our  Discipline, 
that  Friends  should  "  abstain  from  renting 
their  property,  or  furnishing   any   materials 
whereby  our  testimony  against  spirituous  li- 
quors, as  a  drink,  will  be  violated." 

There  are  some  who  are  looking  earnestly 
to  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to 
be  active  in  this  reform,  and  who  are  remind- 
ing them  of  their  noble  inheritance  as  pio- 
neers in  the  attack  upon  the  evils  that  afflict 
society. 


An  earnest  appeal  on  this  subject  is  con- 
tained in  a  recent  letter  from  Mary  Sewell, 

published  in  the  London  Friend ;  she  says  : 

"  One  would,  beforehand,  have  concluded  that 
this  ponderous  eril,  with  its  incalculable  results  of 
misery  and  temporal  and  spiritual  loss  would,  like 
the  slave- trade  or  slavery,  or  any  other  great  wrong 
with  which  they  have  contended,  have  roused  the 
Society  almost  as  a  man  ;  for  surely  this  great  civil 
war,  this  great  oppression,  this  great  bonddge,  is  not 
inferior  in  malignity  and  disaster  to  any  other  that 
has  defaced  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  especiHlly 
of  our  own  country. 

^^  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  statistics  of 
intemperance  are  so  enormous  that  we  do  not  real- 
ize them  ;  like  calculated  distances  of  the  fixed 
stars,  billions  and  quadrillions  make  no  impression 
on  the  mind  :  we  simply  do  not  take  them  in. 

^'If  Friends  would  but  take  this  subject  up  in 
their  ancient  spirit  of  resolute  self-sacrifice  and 
generous,  sieady  enthusiasm,  they  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  come  off  conquerors;  because  it  is  not  only 
the  Lord's  battle,  but  so  appropriate,  so  homogene- 
ous, to  the  character  and  vocation  of  Friends.  They 
have  so  much  moral  courage ;  they  are  not  afraid  of 
other  men's  faces ;  they  are  not  shackled  so  much 
by  the  conventionalities  of  society  ;  and  they  have 
obtained  such  a  high  standing  as  philanthropists, 
that  they  are  expected  not  only  to  be  good  but  to  do 
good.        ...... 

"  They  have  not  now  any  very  special  work  as  a 
body  that  I  know  of  ;  and  persons  often  remark  that 
the  Friends  have  finished  their  work.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  myself ;  and  if  they  would  but  plant  their 
battering-rams  against  the  gin-palaces  and  the  beer- 
shops,  the  world  would  soon  be  convinced  that  the 
old  life  was  in  them  " 


■   mm*   » 


Note. — Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  held  at  Mooreatown,  New  Jersey,  as  usual, 
on  Third  month  11th,  and  was  a  large  and 
interesting  meeting.  Our  friends,  David  and 
Naomi  Barnes,  were  in  attendance,  and  both 
had  words  of  good  counsel  and  of  encourage- 
ment to  present. 

MARRIED. 

HICKS— WILLETS.— On  ih^  21st  of  1st  mo.,  1874, 
at  the  house  of  William  P.  Willets  of  Roslyn.Long 
Island,  Gilbert  Hicks  of  Westb'ury,  to  Amelia 
Willets  of  the  former  place. 

As  ihis  marriage  was  an  unasual  occurrence,  both 
of  the  parties  being  deat  mutes,  and  the  ceremony 
performed  in  the  impressive  language  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  by  spelling  each  word  by  the  aid  of  the 
Manual  Alphabet  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  One  of  the  parties  was  a 
member  and  also  the  father  of  the  other,  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  all  their  friends  that,  notwithstanding 
their  great  privation  in  never  having  heard  the  har- 
mony of  the  human  voice,  they  preferred  this  mode 
of  accomplishing  their  marriage. 
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The  Principal  of  tfae  New  Tork  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  once  their  be- 
loyed  teacher,  and  almost  as  a  father  to  many  of 
the  pupils  under  his  care,  interpreted  the  words  as 
each  spelled  them ;  and  after  tbej  had  subscribed 
their  names,  be  read  the  certificate  to  the  audience. 
It  was  the  first  marriage  ceremony  performed  by 
Friends'  method  he  had  witnessed,  and  he  stated 
that  it  was  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  he  had 
ever  attended.  It  set^med,  he  said,  as  if  every  word 
came  direct  from  the  heart.  Each  word  had  its 
meaning,  and  they  truly  felt  the  serious  import  of 
their  life-long  engAgement. 

Seldom  has  the  writer  been  present  at  a  more 
solemn  mnrriage.  And  when  one  who  has  long 
been  deeply  inier€>sted  in  the  life  of  the  young  hus- 
band offered  a  prayer  for  those  uuiicd  in  this  solemn 
tie  for  their  preservation  and  true  unity  with  their 
Father  and  each  other,  few  were  unmoved,  and  the 
meetiog  was,  as  such  ever  ought  to  oe,  a  religious 
one.  The  deaf-mute  friends  of  the  parlies  who  were 
present,  some  of  whom  were  teachers  and  class- 
mates, added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion ; 
and  to  see  these  children  of  silence  enjoy  so  int<-lli- 
gently  each  other's  company  and  appear  bo  cheer- 
ful under  their  priva<ious,  was  a  lesson  to  those 
blessed  with  all  their  senses.  I.  H. 


■^m^  — 


DIED. 
CONRAD.— On  I3th  mo.  19th,  1873,  after  a  ling- 
ering illness,  John  S.  Conrad,  in  the  27ih  year  of 
his  age,  son  of  the  late  Job  Conrad,  of  Montgom- 
ery County,  Pa. ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

GARRETSON.— Near  Pendleton,  Indiana,  on  the 
I4th  of  1st  mo.,  1874,  Sarah,  wife  of  Joel  Garret- 
son,  in  the  59th  jear  of  her  age;  ao  esteemed 
Friend  and  member  of  Fall  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

During  a  protracted  illness,  which  she  bore  with 
patience  and  resignation,  she  was  enabled  to  im- 
part sweet  counsel  to  her  husband  and  children,  de- 
siring them  to  follow  her  as  she  had  endeavored  to 
follow  Christ.  She  spoke  of  her  approaching  dis- 
solution wiih  much  calmness,  not  wishing  the  time 
prolonged.  She  has  left  the  sweet  assurance  to  her 
many  surviving  friends,  that  she  has  entered  into 
that  rest  prepared  for  the  righteous. 

JONES. — On  the  4th  inst.,  of  congestion  of  the 
brain,  Marshall  L.,  sen  of  Martha  L.  aod  the  late 
William  Jones  of  Darby,  Delaware  County,  Pa. ;  a 
member  of  Darby  Monthly  Meeting. 

JONES.— Suddenly,  of  heart  disease,  at  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Robert  Jones ;  a  member  of  White  Water  Monthly 
Meeting. 

MALSBY.— Of  pneumonia,  Esther  S.,  wife  of  the 
late  John  L.  Malsby,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  in  her  57th 
year. 

MOORE.— On  the  21st  of  2d  mo.,  1874,  at  Maple 
Grove,  Huntingion  Co.,  Ind.,  Margaret,  widow  of 
the  late  John  Moore,  in  her  81st  year  ;  a  member  of 
Maple  Grove  Monthly  Meeting. 

PALMER.— On  the  25th  of  Second  month  1874, 
at  West  Chester,  Ploreiice  K.,  only  child  of  George 
and  Lizzie  R.  Palmer,  aged  4  years  and  3  months. 

PEDRICK.— On  the  morning  of  the  4th  instant, 
William  Pedrick,  aged  66  years. 

PHILLIPS— On  the  26th  of  2d  mo.,  1874,  in  New 
Market,  Canada,  Sallie  L.,  wife  of  George  H.  Phillips, 
and  daugbier  of  the  late  Oliver  H.  Lloyd,  of  Jack- 
son Co.,  Michigan,  in  «he  27th  year  of  her  age. 

As  the  name  of  Sallie  L.  Lloyd  was  for  several 
years  somewhat  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Intel- 


ligencer^ a  brief  notice  of  her  short  but  useful  lif& 
may  have  some  interest  for  them. 

On  leaving  school,  she  sought  and  soon  obtoioed 
a  situa'ion  as  teacher  of  the  freed  people  in  Fairfti 
County,  Virginia.  Although  quite  young,  the  enerfry 
of  character  and  good  judgment  which  she  broo^ht 
to  the  work  in  which  she  was  thoroughly  inter- 
ested, made  her  labors  eminently  successful,  and 
won  for  her  the  warm  friendship  cf  a  pleasant  cir- 
cle of  acquaintances,  among  whom  she  had  gone  ai 
a  stranger. 

With  so  much  earnestness  did  the  pupils,  as  well 
as  the  teacher,  apply  themselves  to  the  duties  of 
their  school-life,  that  in  three  years  this  people, 
with  the  assistance  their  white  friends  of  the  neigh- 
borhood could  give  them,  were  deemed  competent 
to  take  charge  of  the  school. 

Self-reliance  being  a  lesson  of  the  first  imp  r- 
tance,  it  was  wisely  decid(  d  to  withdraw  all  nn- 
necessary  help. 

So  ended  her  mission  in  Virginia.  She  wag  baob 
solicited,  by  Friends  who  bad  gone  from  Virginia 
to  Nebraska,  to  follow  them  and  take  a  position  t» 
teacher  in  the  Pawnee  Manual  Labor  School.  This 
she  decided  to  do,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
neglected  children  of  the  Indian  the  same  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  with  which  she  had  labored  for  the 
colored  people.  The  unusual  hardships  to  wbicb 
tfae  employees  of  the  Pawnee  Agency  were  exposed 
in  the  winter  of  1872,  told  disastrously  upon  h(r 
health,  never  very  robust,  and  the  ensuing  fall  sbe 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  hoping  by  judicious  treat- 
ment and  proper  care  she  might  be  quite  restond. 
Last  Fourth  month  she  was  married  to  George  H. 
Phillips,  a  member  of  Yonge  Street  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Canada. 

Instead  of  gaining  bodily  health  she  lost  it,  bat 
so  gradually  that  the  ties  which  bound  her  to  fhis 
world  were  most  gently  loosened.  Until  within  foor 
days  of  the  end  she  was  able  to  take  her  accustomed 
seat  at  the  table  almost  every  meal- 
Thus,  after  some  months  of  peaceful  rest  in  her 
husband's  sunny  home,  she  has  *'  passed  on"  to  & 
higher  life. 

SAUNDERS.— On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  34 
mo.,  1874,  Joseph  Saunders,  Jr.,  in  the  20th  year  of 
his  age ;  a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meetinf. 

What  is  religion  in  its  pimplest  and  mofl 
essential  qualities?  It  is  faithfully  trying  to 
do  whatever  we  see  to  be  right.  There  » 
something  besides  that  in  religion;  therein 
worship,  there  is  conscious  communion  wjto 
God,  there  is  love  to  Christ  and  trust  in  Him, 
there  is  the  looking  toward  eternity.  But  the 
beginning  of  all,  and  in  some  sense  the  root 
and  ground-work  of  all,  is  just  simply  r'# 
doing;  the  faithful  effort  day  by  day  and 
hour  by  hour  to  do  the  plain  duty  that  h^ 
before  us.  Now,  just  in  that  very  thing  lies 
the  greatest  satisfaction  and  com  tort.  There 
is  in  it  that  deep,  substantial  happiness  thai 
we  call  peace.  No  man  ever  did  a  right  thing 
without  tasting  something  of  that  satisfactioo, 
that  inward  approval.  And  the  man  who 
sets  his  whole  life  to  the  key-note  of  ^"^'T 
who  steadily  and  faithfully  tries  to  meetefti;ij 
obligation  as  he  sf  es  it — has  a  true  and  ^'h"? 
happiness  for  his  constant  companion. — ^' "' 
Beecher. 
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For  PriendB*  IntelHgeiioer. 
INTOXTOATINQ  BEYERAOES. 

To  Frienda  ttUhin  the  Staie  of  New  York : 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Representative 
Committee  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  the 
subject  of   the  use  of   intoxicating  liquors 
claimed  an  earnest  consideration,  and  a  con- 
cern was  manifested  that  Friends  should  em< 
brace  every  opportunity  that  may  present,  to 
assist  in  arresting  the  increase  of  this  deplor- 
able evil,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  discour- 
age its  prevalence.     An   interesting  address 
was  read  by  Robt  S.  Havilan<l,  which  has 
been  published  and  extensively  circulated. 

The  apparently  uncontrolable  increase  of 
the  use  of  the  article,  and  the  hiiherto  in- 
effectual legislative  enactments  to  restrain  its 
traffic,  has  ofttimes  thrown  around  my  mind 
a  cloud  of  discouragement,  as  to  the  pro- 
bability that  any  agency  heretofore  employed 
could  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

A  new  view,  however,  has  of  recent  time 
presented,  which  I  would  have  offered  to  the 
committee  alluded  to,  but  for  want  of  time. 

Published  reports  of  transactions  occurring 
in  various  sections  of  the  country,  indicate 
that  the  concern  is  moving  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  community  with  an  intensity  un- 
paralleled on  any  former  occasion. 

Their  effort?,  in  some  of  the  Western  States, 
have  induced  a  discontinuance  of  the  liquor 
traffic  on  the  part  of  many  dealers  upon 
whom  legislative  penalties  had  exercised  no 
controlling  influence. 

But  whether  the  effort,  which  has  induced 
so  many  liquor  dealers  to  discontinue  the 
business,  will  prevent  their  resuming  it  here- 
afiter,  and  also  prevent  others  engaging  in  it, 
after  the  present  visitation  shall  have  passed 
away,  is  a  question  which,  I  suppose,  will  have 
to  be  answered  very  doubtfully. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  disparaging  re* 
nark  by  any  means,  for  I  sympathize  with 
all  well  intended  movements,  although  they 
but  partially  accomplish  the  contemplated 
purposes :  but  the  sentiment  is  offered  a^  a 
reason,  among  others,  why  a  procedure,  vary- 
ing from  former  ones,  should  be  inaugurated, 
and,  also,  as  a  prelude  to  the  proposition  about 
to  be  made. 

The  Constitutional  Commission,  that  is,  the 
Commission  appointed  to  revise  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  said  now  to 
be  in  sesBion  at  Albany.  The  concern  which 
was  upon  my  mind,  as  before  stated,  was  that 
efforts  be  made  to  have  incorporated  into  the 
Constitution  a  provision  to  the  following  ef- 
fect, to  wit : 

^  **  Women  of  competent  age  and  qualifica- 
tion are  authorized  to  vote  for  supervisors  and 
other  officers,  who,  by  law,  are  empowered  to 


decide  upon   the  pertinency  of  granting  li- 
censes for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors." 

A  provision  of  this  tenor,  entirely  dis- 
entangled  from  political  complications,  and 
restricted  to  a  specific  purpose,  and  thai  pur- 
pose one  of  the  highest  moral  import,  and 
incapable  of  being  deflected  in  any  objection* 
able  direction,  would  likely  carry  with  it  ao 
influence,  a  moral  influence,  which  would  be 
difficult  for  the  Constitutional  Commihsion,  or 
the  legislature,  to  assign  a  satisfactory  reason 
<  for  disregarding. 

Women  outside  of  our  Society,  or  most  of 
them,  I  suppose,  would  perceive  no  inconsis- 
tency in  exercising  their  right  of  suffrage  oa 
this  specific  occasion  ;  but  to  our  own  mem- 
bers the  proposition  may  seem  startling,  and 
on  their  account  I  will  offer  some  historic  re- 
marks, which  may  be  profitably  considered^ 

It  was  many  years,  perhaps  three  quarters 
of  a  century  after  the  origin  of  our  Society, 
that  women  Friends  were  not  permitted  to 
have  a  distinct  Yearly  Meeting.  As  a  legit^la- 
tive,  or  executive  body,  they  possessed  little 
or  no  power,  even  in  Monthly  or  Quarterly 
Meetings.  When  the  proposition  was  made  to 
establish  a  women's  Yearly  Meeting,  with 
distinctive  prerogatives,  it  was  probably  re^ 
garded  as  an  unwarrantable  innovation,  aft 
much  so  as  the  proposition  now  under  con- 
sideration. In  England  particularly  the  con* 
cern  lingered  thirty  years,  after  it  was  first 
introduced,  before  it  was  finally  consummated. 
It  would  doubtless  be  somewhat  amusing,  and,, 
perhaps,  instructive  too,  to  have  a  rehearsal 
of  the  arguments  then  used  against  enlarging 
the  prerogatives  of  the  female  portion  ox 
Friends'  Society.  The  only  argument  that 
has  been  preserved,  that  I  know  of,  is  a  very 
brief  one,  and,  perhaps,  was  presented  by  a 
worthy  Friend.  "  Give  the  women  an  inch/*^ 
said  he,  "  and  they  will  take  an  ell."  How- 
ever, after  the  experience  of  a  hundred  years^ 
it  does  not  appear  that  our  sister  Friends  have 
shown  any  inclination  to  take  more  thaa 
what  is  their  own. 

Adverting  again  to  the  proposition  to  be 
submitted  to  the  "  Constitutional  Commssion/' 
it  may  be  noticed  that,  if  adopted,  it  will 
take  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  will  establish  the  right  to  vote 
without  legislative  interposition. 

As,  however,  there  may  be  a  doubt  whether 
the  Commission  will  venture  thus  far,  another 
form  might  be  presented,  which  would  be 
exempt  from  any  substantial  objection,  and 
might  read  as  follows  : 

"  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  enact 
a  law  authorizing  women  of  conj potent  age 
and  qualifications  to  vote  for  supervisors  and 
other  officers,  who,  by  law,  are  empowered  to 


«0 
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<lecide  upon  the  pertinency  of  granting  lieen- 
-ces  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages." 

The  concern  may  be  intr^uced  into  the 
Representative  Meeting,  which  convenes  the 
first  Second-day  in  Fourth  month;  but  as 
many  distant  Friends  may  not  be  present, 
Hud  as  the  members  of  Genesee  Yearly  Meet- 
ing living  in  New  York  State  are  equally 
interested,  I  should  like  to  hear  an  expression 
-of  their  sentiment,  by  mail,  upon  the  subject. 

Gideon  Frost. 
^eenvale,  Long  I»landy  3rd  mo.,  1874. 


■  «> » 


MABY  BOMERVILLE. 

Eztraetifrom  her  "  Pertonal  KecoUectiofu,'* 
Continued  from  i>age  48. 

In  1804,  Mary  Somerville  married  Samuel 
■Greig.  After  three  years  of  married  life  she 
returned  to  her  father's  house,  in  Barntisland, 
a  widow.     Of  her  life  at  this  time,  she  writes : 

*♦  I  waa  much  out  of  health  after  my  husband's 
death,  and  chiefly  occupied  with  my  children,  es- 
pecially the  one  I  was  nursing ;  but  as  I  did  not  jro 
into  society,  I  rose  early  and,  having  plenty  of  time, 
I  resumed  my  mathematical  studies.  By  this  time 
I  had  studied  plane  aad.sphericaUrigonometry,  conic 
sections  and  Ferguason's  *  Astronomy.'  I  think  it 
was  immediately  after  my  return  to  Scotland  that  I 
attempted  to  read  Newton's  » Principia.'  I  found  it 
extremely  difficult,  and  certainly  did  not  under- 
stand it  till  I  returned  to  it  some  time  after,  when  I 
studied  that  wonderful  work  with  great  assiduity, 
^and  wrote  numerous  notea  and  obseryations  on  it. 
At  this  period  mathematical  science  was  at  a  low 
-ebb  in  Britain  ;  reverence  for  Newton  had  prevented 
men  from  adopting  the  *  Calculus,'  which  had  en- 
abled foreign  mathematicians  to  carry  astronomical 
And  mechanical  science  to  the  highest  perfection. 
Profs.  Ivory  andde  Morgan  had  adopted  *Calculus  ;' 
but  several  years  elapsed  before  Mr.  Herschel  and 
Mr.  Babbage  were  joint-editors  with  Prof.  Peacock, 
in  publishing  an  abridged  translation  of  La  Croix's 
*  Treatise  on  the  Differential  aod  Integral  Calculus.' 
1  became  acquainted  wiih  Mr.  Wallace,  editor  of  a 
ciathematical  journal  ;  I  had  solved  some  of  the 
problems  contained  in  it  and  sent  them  to  him, 
which  led  to  a  correspondence,  as  Mr.  Wallace  tent 
me  his  own  solutions  in  return.  Mice  were  some- 
times  right  and  sometimes  wrong,  and  it  occasion- 
ally happened  that  we  solved  the  same  problem  by 
different  methods.  At  last  I  succeeded  in  solving  a 
prize  problem  !  It  was  a  diophantine  problem,  and 
I  was  awarded  a  silver  medal,  cust  on  purpose,  with 
«ny  name,  which  pleased  me  exceedingly. 

"  Mr.  Wallace  was  elected  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
-very  kind  to  me.  When  I  told  him  that  I  earnestly 
desired  to  go  through  a  regular  course  of  mathe- 
matical and  aslronom  cal  science,  even  including 
the  highest  branches,  he  gave  me  a  list  of  the 
requisite  books,  which  were  in  French,  and  con- 
sisted of  Francoeur's  pure  •  Mathematics,'  and  his 
*  EiemenU  of  Mechanics,'  La  Croix's  "Algebra '  and 
his  large  work  on  the  « Differential  and  Integral 
-Calculus,'  together  with  his  work  on  '  Finite  Differ- 
ences and  Series,'  Biot's  '  Analytical  Geometry  and 
Astronomy,'  Poisson's  *  Treatise  on  Mechanics,'  La 
<Yrange'8  *  Theory  of  Analytical  Functions,' Enler's 
<  Algebra,'  Euler's  *  Isoperimetrical  Problems'  (in 
Latin),  Clairault's  » Figure  of  the  Earth,'  Monge's 
-'Application  of   Analysis   to   Geometry,'    Callet's 


*  Logarithms,'  La  Place's  *  Mecanique  Celeste '  and 
his  *  Analytical  Theory  of  Probabilities,'  etc. 

^*I  was  thirty -three  years  of  age  when  I  booghi 
this  excellent  little  library.  I  could  hardly  belien 
that  I  possessed  such  a  treasure,  when  I  lool^ed 
back  on  the  day  when  I  first«aw  the  mysterious  word 
'  Algebra,  and  the  long  course  of  years  in  which  1 
had  persevered,  almost  without  hope.  It  taught  mi 
never  to  despair.  I  had  now  the  means,  and  por 
sued  my  studies  with  increased  assiduity ;  conreal- 
ment  was  no  longer  possible,  nor  was  it  attempted. 
I  was  considered  eccentric  and  foolish,  and  mj  coo* 
duct  was  highly  disapproved  of  by  many,  especialtT 
by  some  members  of  my  own  family,  as  will  beseeo 
hereafter.  They  expected  me  to  entertain  and  keep 
a  gay  house  for  them,  and  in  that  they  were  disap- 
pointed. As  I  was  quite  independent,  I  did  not  care 
for  their  criticism." 

In  1812,  she  married  her  cousin,  William 
Somerville,  who  sympathized  with  her  in  all 
h^  intellectual  pursuits.     Again  she  writes: 

"  Geology,  which  has  now  been  so  far  advanced 
as  a  science,  was  still  in  its  infancy.  Professa 
PI  ay  fair  and  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  had  written  on  the 
subject;  and  in  my  gay  young  days,  when  Lady 
Helen  Hall  was  occasionally  my  chaperone,  I  bad 
heard  that  Sir  James  Hall  had  Uken  up  the  subject, 
but  I  did  not  care  about  it.  I  am  certain  that  at 
that  time  I  had  never  heard  the  word  Geology.  I 
think  it  was  now,  on  going  with  Somerville  to  see 
the  Edinburgh  Museum,  that  I  recognized  the  fossil 
plants  I  had  seen  in  the  coal  limestone  on  the  sandi 
at  the  Links  of  Burntisland.  Ultimately  Geologj 
became  a  favorite  pursuit  of  ours,  but  then  miDerali 
were  the  objects  of  our  joint  study. 

•  •  •  •  ■  ••*' 
'^  Soon  after  our  arrival  in  London,  we  became 

acquainted  with  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Htf- 
scbels,  through  the  kindness  of  our  friend  Profts* 
sor  V^allace.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindoeas of 
Sir  William.  He  made  us  examine  his  celebrated 
telescopes,  and  explained  their  mechanism ;  and  ht 
showed  us  the  manuscripts  which  recorded  tbt 
numerous  astronomical  discoveries  he  had  made. 

•  •  •  •  .  «  •         * 
"  I  took  lessons  twice  a  week  from  Mr.  Gloveij 

who  painted  landscapes  very  prettily,  and  I  Hl'^ 
him  on  account  of  his  kindness  to  animals,  especi^ 
ally  birds,  which  he  tamed  so,  thai  they  flew  before 
him  when  he  walked,  or  else  sat  on  the  trees,  aoo 
returned  to  him  when  he  whistled.  I  regret  nov 
that  I  ever  resumed  my  habit  of  painting  in  oil 
water-colors  are  much  better  suited  to  an  amateor, 
but  as  I  had  never  seen  any  that  were  good,  I  ^^ 
not  aware  of  their  beauty. 

'*  I  also  took  lessons  in  mineralogy  from  Mrs. 
Lowry,  a  Jewess,  the  wife  of  an  eminent  line-en- 
graver, who  had  a  large  collection  of  minerals,  aod, 
in  the  evenir^g,  Somerville  and  I  amused  oursel^ei 
with  our  own,  which  were  not  numerous. 

*'  Our  house  in  Hanover  Square  was  within  waU* 
ing  distance  of  many  of  our  friends,  and  of  tbe 
Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle  Street,  where  I  *'' 
tended' the  lectures,  and  Somerville  frequently  w<^°^ 
with  me.  The  discoveries  of  Sir  Humphrey  Da^ 
made  this  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
chemical  science. 

•  •  •  •  •  •• 

"  When  we  returned  ♦  to  Hanover  Square,  I  de- 
voted my  morning  hours,  as  usual,  to  doniestic  af* 
fairs  ;  but  now  my  children  occupied  a  good  deflIo> 
my  time.  Although  still  very  young,  I  thought  it  »d- 

*  They  passed  the  winter  of  1817  in  Rome. 
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Tiiable  for  them  to  acqaire  foreigfo  languages  ;  so  I 
engaged  a  French  nnreerj  maid,  that  they  might 
never  gaffer  what  I  had  done  Irom  ignorance  of 
modern  laognages.  I  beaides  gave  them  instruction 
in  ench  thicgs  as  I  was  capable  of  teaching,  and 
which  were  suited  to  their  age. 

"  One  bright  morning  Dr.  Wollaston  came  to  pay 
ui  a  visit,  saying,  '*  1  have  discovered  seven  dark 
Jioes  cr<  ssing  the  solar  spectrum,  which  I  wish  to 
sbowyou;"  then,  closing  the  window-shutters  so 
M  to  leave  only  a  narrow  line  of  ligbt,  he  put  a 
unail  glass  prism  into  my  hand,  telling  me  how  to 
told  it.  I  saw  them  distinctly.  1  was  among  the 
irst,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  whom  he  showed  these 
ines,  which  were  ihe  origin  of  the  most  wonderful 
ieries  ofcosmiral  discoveries,  and  have  proved  that 
oaay  of  the  substances  of  our  globe  are  also  con- 
titaents  of  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  (ven  of  the 
lebalse. 

"We  went  frequently  to  see  Mr.  Babbage  whiU 
ic  ff-as  making  bis  CalcuUting-Machine^.  He  had 
tniDScendent  intellect,  uucunquerable  persever- 
Dce,  aad  extensive  knowledge  on  many  subjects, 
«3ide8  beini^  a  first-rate  mathematician.  I  always 
joad  him  most  amiable  and  patient  in  explaining  the 
tracture  and  use  of  the  engines.  The  first  he  made 
lould  onl7  perform  arithmetical  operations.  Not 
itisfied  with  'that,  Mr.  Babbage  constructed  an 
Dsfjtlcal  engine,  which  could  be  so  arranged  as  to 
Brfonn  all  kinds  of  mathematical  calculations,  and 
rint  each  result. 

*'Xothiag  has  afforded  me  so  convincing  a  proof 
f  the  unity    of  the   Deity  as  these  purely  mental 
>ocepiioDs  of  numerical  and  mathematical  science, 
bicb    have    been,  by  slow  degrees,  vouchsafed  to 
an,    and   are  still  granted  in  these  latter  times  by 
e  Differential  Calculus,  now  superseded  by  the 
||ber  Algebra,  all  of  which  must  have  existed  in 
at  sablimely  omniscient  Mind  from  eternity. 
*'  Many  of  out  friends  had  very  decided  and  vari- 
13  religioos  opinions,  but  my  husband  and  I  never 
itered  into  controversy.     We  bad   too  high  a  re- 
.rd  for  liberty  of  conscience  to  interfere  with  any 
te's  opinions;  so  we  have  lived  on   terms  of  sin- 
re  friendship  and  love  with  people  who   differed 
MQtially  from  us  in  religious  views,  and  in  all  the 
oks  vrbich  I  have  written  I  have  confined  myself 
nctlj  and  entirely  to  scientific  subjects,  although 
r  religions  opinions  are  very  decideii.*' 

CTo  be  oontinued.) 


■    mmm   t- 


For    Friends'   Intelligencer. 
TOBACCO  SHOKE. 

It  is  a  cheering  sign  when  we  find  any 
^hionable  vice  claiming  the  attention  of 
ir  public  newspapers.  It  is  said  that  "  everi/' 
>dy  reads  these"  and  if  this  be  true  in  only 
limited  sense,  very  many  must  see  and  read 
>y  strictures  entrusted  to  such  a  medium  of 
>mmunication,  and  there  is  certainly  a 
»ance   of  the    "  loitness "  being  reached  in 

me. 

^A.]though  the  following,   clipped   from  a 

^\r  York  periodical  of  a  recent  date,   is 

^^ched  in  very  strong  language,  the  nuisance 

which  it  complains  can  scarcely  be  said  to 

■     therein  exaggerated.    It  has  vividly  called 

:xniDd   the  experience  of  the  writer  when 


travelling  some  time  since,  which  he  remem- 
bers to  have  delineated  in  one  of  his  *•  Notes  "" 
published  in  the  Friends*  Intelligencer, 

But  we  need  not  leave  our  own  localities  to 
encounter  what  is  complained  of.  We  have- 
only  to  walk  the  streets  of  our  own  goodly 
city  any  day  in  the  week  to  be  made  victims- 
of  the  annoyance.  While  the  writer  admits- 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  truth  of  the- 
saying,  that  '*a  man's  house  is  his  castle,'^ 
and  denies  .the  right  of  any,  to  improperly 
intrude  therein,  he  equally  claims,  that  no 
man  has  a  right  to  annoy  or  incommode  an- 
other for  his  own  selfish  gratification. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  enter  into  a 
dissertation  on  the  evils  attendant  on  the  use 
of  tobacco,  they  are  too  self  evident  to  need 
pointing  out ;  the  main  object  of  this  com- 
munication being  to  awaken  the  inquiry  in 
the  minds  of  Friends,  as  to  whether  they 
have  not  something  to  do  in  an  endeavor  to 
arrest  "  this  increasing  evil,"  not  only  in  the 
offensive  use  of  the  article  referred  to,  but  the 
indulgence  in  it  at  all. 

The  writer  feels  almost  like  hiding  his  head 
when  he  sees,  as  is  occasionally  the  case^ 
estimable  members  of  our  Society  smoking 
in  the  streets  of  our  city  or  other  public 
places  ;  and  while  he  desires  to  throw  the 
mantle  of  charity  over  this  frailty,  he  some- 
times fears  that  the  influence  for  good  these 
persons  otherwise  possess,  is  somewhat  weak- 
ened in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  observers. 
Our  extract  may  now  speak  for  itself. 

J.  M  £ 
Philadelphia,  Third  mo.  3,  1874. 

**  The  Smoking  Nuisance. — Jt  meets  us 
everywhere.  In  street  and  railroad  cars,, 
boat-cabins,  on  Broadway,  and  in  eating- 
houses,  the  smokers,  losing  all  sense  of  de- 
cency and  propriety  by  the  deadening  influ- 
ence of  the  filthy  weed,  puff*  their  smoke  in 
the  faces  of  everybody,  and  fill  the  air  with 
the  foul,  disgusting  nuisance.  We  have  been 
driven  from  eating  houses  by  those  pretend- 
ing to  be  gentlemen,  who  pull  out  their  cigar 
or  pipe,  and  sit  and  smoke  as  if  their  very 
life  depended  upon  it.  The  very  fact  that 
it  so  brutalizes  all  sense  of  propriety  and  self- 
respect  is  enough  to  utterly  condemn  the 
filthy  practice.  Are  there  no  rights  of,  anti- 
smokers  which  these  tobacco  devotees  are 
bound  to  respect?  We  enter  our  protest 
against  this  increasing  evil  and  pestilential 
nuisance,  worse  than  the  frogs  and  lice  of 
Egypt,  and  worthy  of  the  most  barbarous 
age,  and  shall  join  in  the  cry  for  lost  "  right* 
and  liberties." 


■  <•» 


The  praises  of  others  may  be  of  use  in 
teaching  us,  not  what  we  are,  but  what  we 
ought  to  be. 
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For  the  Children. 
BTORY  OF  A  B:EED. 

Once  upon  a  time,  away  down  in  Georgia, 
s,  man  planted  a  little  seed. 

The  sun  shone  warm  on  it,  and  the  rain 
«ame  and  softened  it,  and  it  soon  began  to 
«prout.  Day  and  night  it  grew,  till  it  was 
high  as  a  man's  head.  Buds  formed  all  over 
it,  and  one  night  they  burst  into  bloom.  Beau 
tiful  cream-colored  flowers  they  were,  some- 
thing like  a  morning-glory. 

By  noon  the  sun  was  too  warm.  The  beau- 
tiful blossoms  shut  their  leaves  and  hung 
their  heads,  and  before  night  each  cream - 
colored  flower  dropped  ofi*.  Where  each  one 
had  beeu,  was  a  little  germ. 

This  little  green  germ  grew  and  grew  till 
it  was  as  big  as  an  egs,  when  it  burst  open, 
and  threw  out  a  long,  beautiful  fluff  of  cotton 
several  inches  long. 

It  was  a  cotton-seed,  of  course. 

Then  a  man — a  negro — came  and  tore  the 
cotton  from  its  boll,  put  it  into  a  basket  with 
others  like  it,  and  carried  it  to  a  room  where 
were  hundreds  of  pounds  of  cotton.  In  the 
room  was  a  busy  machine,  and  into  that  ma- 
chine the  cotton  was  thrown. 

This  cotton,  you  must  know,  is  full  of  seeds. 
Very  troublesome  little  fellows  they  are,  too, 
for  they  have  no  idea  of  leaving  their  com- 
fortable home,  and  it's  very  hard  to  get  them  out. 

I'll  tell  you  how  the  machine  does  it  As 
the  cotton  goes  in,  it  comes  to  a  roller  covered 
with  wire  teeth.  These  teeth  seize  the  cotton, 
and  draw  it  through  a  sort  of  grating,  so  fine 
that  the  seeds  can't  get  through^  so  they  just 
stay  on  the  outside. 

As  the  roller  goes  around,  it  comes  to  a 
brush-roller,  which  brushes  off  the  cotton  as 
nicely  as  any  brush  can  do  it.  Then  the  cot- 
ton is  packed  in  a  bale,  and  sent  to  the  cot- 
ton-mills. 

Now  the  cotton  that  came  from  the  little 
seed  away  off  in  Georgia  is  by  this  time  very 
dirty,  and  what  do  you  suppose  comes  next  ? 
A  bath  ?  No ;  what's  good  for  boys  isn't  so 
|rood  for  cotton.  It  gets — a  beating.  It  is 
laid  on  a  sort  of  network,  and  beaten  with 
bundles  of  twigd.  The  dirt  falls  through  the 
network,  and  then  the  cottoa  is  called  **  bat- 
ting." 

fiut  the  cotton  from  the  seed  I'm  telling 
sbout  don't  stop  at  batting.  It  is  very  fine 
and  nice,  and  it  goes  to  the  cardingmachine. 
This  machine  lays  all  the  threads  one  way  by 
drawing  it  through  sets  of  wire  teeth. 

It  comes  out  on  to  a  roller,  and  is  taken  off 
by  still  auother  roller,  on  which  it  looks  like 
s  wide,  fleecy  ribbon.  But  it  don't  keep  that 
pretty  look  very  long.  It  is  drawn  through 
a  funnel,  which  makes  it  small  and  much 
firmer.    It  isn't  fine  enough  yet,  however,  and 


it  goes  between  another  set  of  rollers.  I  won- 
der if  there*s  anything  that  can't  be  donewitii 
rollers  ? 

When  it  comes  out  pressed  quite  firm,  it  it 
called  "  roving,"  and  is  ready  to  be  spun. 

You*ll  hardly  believe  me,  but  the  spinning 
is  dune  on  a  ''mule "I 

It's  a  very  peculiar  mule,  I  must  admit, 
made  of  wood  and  iron,  and  carrying  twenty- 
two  hundrtsd  spindles.  So  it  spins  twenty-two 
hundred  threads  at  once,  and  is  a  wonderful 
machine,  if  it  has  a  funny  name. 

*  It  spins  the  loose  roving  into  a  much  finer 
thread,  slightly  twisted.  This  thread  next 
runs  through  a  gas  flame  to  burn  off  the  little 
fuzz,  then  over  a  brush  to  take  off  the  ashes, 
and  then  through  a  hole  in  a  brass  plate  just 
the  size  of  the  thread. 

*  Then  it  is  wound  in  skeins,  and  put  up  in 
five  or  ten  pound  bundles. 

After  all  these  travels,  the  thread  hasi 
little  rest  before  it  starts  through  the  last  ms 
chine — the  one  that  makes  the  soft  cotton  iota 
the  solid,  strong  thread  we  buy  on  spools  to 
sew  with. 

The  skeins  are  wound  on  to  bobbins,  and 
put  on  the  machine.  Six  of  the  fine  threadi 
start  together. 

Look  on  a  spool,  and  you'll  read,  "  Bei 
six  cord  cotton."  That  means,  as  I  said,  tbii 
six  of  these  threads  are  united  to  make  oo 
sewing-thread. 

But  I  must  tell  you  how  they  go.    Finf 
over  a  glass  rod,  and  through  a  little  troug 
of  water ;  then  between  rollers  to  press  tb 
tightly  together.    Leaving  the  rollers,  th 
go  down,  twisting  as  they  go,  to  where  a  s 
is  fastened.     There  it  is  regularly  wound 
a  firm,  smooth  thread,  while  the  spool  mo 
slowly  up  and  down  as  it  winds,  so  as  to  mi 
regular  layers  of  it. 

Now  the  fruit  of  the  little  cotton  seed 
become  a  beautiful  spool  of  thread,  ready 
a  useful  lifa  Before  it  goes  out  into  the  w 
it  is  ornamented  at  each  end  with  a  ro 
paper,  gummed  and  stuck  on  by  some  cb£ 
The  last  paper  is  put  over  the  end  of 
thread  to  keep  it  from  getting  loose,  and 
it  is  put  into  packages  of  a  dozen  spook 

You've  seen  fine  thread,  perhaps  as  fine^ 
No.  200,  which  we  use  on  sewing-mach' " 
but  what  would  vou  say  to  thread  No. 
only  one-third  the  size  of  that  ?    And 
would  you  like  to  see  that  cobweb  thread 
tually  woven  into  lace? 

At  the  great  Exhibition  in  London  s 
fine  lace  was  shown.  And,  almost  as  wond 
ful,  a  piece  of  muslin  woven  of  thread 
460.    it  was  so  delicate  that  when  laid  on 
glfr^  and  wet,  it  could  not  be  seen. 

You  know  how  large  a  roll  of  batting 
Well,  it  can  be  stretched  out  so  as  to  be  m 
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than  a  thousand  miles  long.    That  i3  thread 
1^0.  2,100. 

It  seems  too  wonderful  to  be  true,  but  manj 
fictoos,  invented  bj  poets  and  story-writers, 
are  not  half  so  wonderful  as  manj  common 

thiugs  that  every  day  pass  under  our  observa^ 

tion. — Harper's  Weekly, 

From  the  New  York  Obserrer. 
THE  QUAKER  MEETING. 

BY    MART   8.    BSAINABD. 

Hash  !  brooding  S;leoce  lets  her  soft  wing  fall, 
And  Ptf«.ce  stoops  down  to  kiss  each  reverent  face  ; 

The  noisjr  world,  outside  the  high  brick  wall, 
Heigh teos  the  calm  of  this  secluded  place. 

Ko  moTemeat  of  the  forms  in  sober  gray, 
Ko  whisper,  not  the  creaking  of  a  door, 

No  wandering  bands,  nor  roving  eye  astray, 
No  moving  foot  upon  the  spotless  floor. 

We  9it  with  placid  brows  and  hidden  thought; 

Who  knows  the  secrets  of  his  neighbor's  breast? 
Bow  many  hearts,  'neath  lips  that  utter  naught, 

ToiB  like  the  troubled  seas  that  never  rest? 

At  length,  an  aped,  gray-haired  man  stands  up, 
And,  '^  Thou,  God.  seest  me,"  he  slowly  says  ; 

Then  speaks  of  Hagar  and  her  empty  cup. 
And  bow  God's  presence  fills  the  need  always. 

<jod  with  the  three  young  men  amid  the  flame; 

God  with  His  prisoners  in  the  sileat  night; 
Ood  with  His  servant,  exiled  for  His  name ; 

G  >d  with  as  always,  making  darkness  light. 

He  ceiiBed,  and  Silence  bowed  her  holy  face, 

And  spread  her  benediction  over  all ; 
Til!«  rising,  each  walked  slowly  from  the  place 
^    To  find  the  world  outside  the  high  brick  wall. 

Bow  taany  ways,  O  God,  to  worship  Thee! 

With  pictured  walU  and  incense,  priest  and  stole  ; 
With  simple  hymn  and  earnest  homily  ; 

0<',  in  the  secret  of  a  voiceless  soul. 

O  Love  I  forever  finding  those  that  seek, 
All  upright  souls  are  open  to  Thy  light ; 

Tb''U  seest  the  struggling  ones,  the  strong,  the  weak, 
And  those  who  grope  amid  the  dark  for  light. 

And  many  a  one,  from  out  the  earthly  glare, 
Flies  to  the  shelter  of  Thy  secret  room, 

And  prays  alone  the  universal  prayer — 

"  Lord,  God  Almighty,  let  Thy  kingdom  come." 


We  strewed  them  with  blossoms  pale  and  fair 
As  thnr  faces,  so  cold  and  calm  and  chaste; 

Then  closed  the  caskf^ts,  in  deep  despair, 
And  bore  them  over  the  whitened  waste. 

The  mantle  of  snow  now  veils  the  earth. 
And  I  sit  alone  by  the  firelight's  glow, 

Till  the  embers  grow  dark  on  ihe  desolate  hearth- 
My  heart's  with  my  darlings  under  the  snow. 

Thus  I  watch 'and  wait,  but  there  sounds  to  me 
No  childish  prattle,  no  pattering  feet ; 

While  the  chill  winds  wail  as  the  moaning  sen. 
And  the  snow-drifis  wave  like  a  winding-sheet. 

From  under  the  snow,  at  the  breath  of  spring, 
The  bods  shall  peer  through  the  icy  crast, 

And  blossom  and  bloom  again  may  bring 
Awakened  tokens  of  hope  and  trust. 


■  —» 


THE  WILL  MUST  BE  TRAINED,  NOT  BROKEN. 

Men  often  speak  of  breaking  the  will  of  a 
child.  The  will  needs  regulation,  not  destroy- 
ing. I  should  as  soon  think  of  breakinsr  the 
letrs  of  a  horse  in  training  him  as  a  child's 
will.  I  would  discipline  and  develop  it  into 
harmonious  proportion?.  I  never  yet  heard 
of  a  will  in  itself  too  strong,  more  than  that 
of  an  arm  too  mighty,  or  a  mind  too  compre- 
hensive in  its  grasp,  too  powerful  in  its  hold. 
The  instruction  of  children  should  be  such  as 
to  animate,  inspire,  r^^train.  but  not  to  hew, 
cut  and  carve;  for  I  would  always  treat  a 
child  as  a  live  tree,  which  was  to  be  helped  tx). 
grow,  npver  as  a  dry,  dead  timber  to  be 
carved  into  this  or  th«it  shape,  and  to  have 
certain  mouldings  grooved  upon  it.  A  live 
tree,  and  not  dead  timber,  is  every  little 
child.— r.  P. 


<—  I 


The  following  lines  suggested  the  response,  in  a 
Conner  paper,  entitled  "  When  He  Maketh  Up  His 
Jewels." 

UNDER  THE  SNOW. 
B7   DR.    R.   J.   LEVIS. 

Under  the  snow,  this  wintry  day, 

The  snow  that  covers  a  churchyard  stone, 

liy  hopes  lie  dead  in  the  ddmp,  cold  clay, 
Under  a  snow  pall,  dark  and  lone. 

Under  the  snow,  where  dead  leaves  mould. 

Where  the  grasses  withered,  the  flow'rets  died, 

In  an  earthy  chamber,  dark  and  cold, 
The  clod  and  my  darlings  lie  side  by  side. 

We  laid  them  there  when  the  shadow  came 
To  seal  their  lips  with  its  icy  breath  ; 

Our  cheeks  grew  pale  at  its  wbijpered  name — 
Oar  home  was  dark  with  |he  shadow  of  death. 


■  ••>  I 


How  hard  it  is  to  fe^l  that  the  power  of 
life  is  to  be  found  inside,  not  out(«ide.;  in  the 
heart  and  thoughts,  not  in  the  visible  actions 
and  show;  in  the  living  seed,  not  in  the  plant 
which  has  no  root!  How  often  do  mon  culti- 
vate the  garden  of  their  souls  just  the  other 
way! 


ANfUAL    MESTIXO. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  **  The  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  promotion  of  First-day  Schools 
within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting" 
will  be  held  at  Race  Street  Meeting-house  on  7th 
day,  4th  month  18th.  at  10  A.  M.  The  First-day 
School  Unions  are  depired  to  forward  full  reports, 
statistical  and  otherwise,  of  their  neveral  schools, 
also  any  schooU  not  connected  with  Union*.  Sew- 
ing-schools for  poor,  etc.,  will  please  send  similar 
reports  a  few  days  in  advance  to  the  clerks,  717 
Willow  Street.  Philadelphia. 

Each  school  (if  it  sees  proper)  can  forward  one 
or  two  names  of  persons  to  act  on  the  Executive 
Committee.  Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.    "»  ^i^t. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  same 
place  on  Sixth-day  evening,  at  7|  o'clock,  And 
Seventh -day  morning  (ISth^  at  8^  o'clock.  Full 
attendance  is  urged.  Robert  Tilney,  Clerk, 
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IMTBRB8TIM0   LECTUBB. 

ft 

Matnal  Aid  AsBOciation  of  FriendB  will  meet  in 
Race  Sireet  Monthly  Meeting-room  on  Sixth- day 
eyeoing,  3d  month  27th,  at  8  o'clock. 

Dr.  B.  Franklin  Belts  is  expected  to  lecture  on 
the  '*  Circulation  of  the  Blood/'  with  appropriate 
microscopic  illastrations.  Friends  generallj  are  in- 
▼ited.  Alfred  Moorb,  Secretary. 


NOTICE. 


A  Stated  meeting  of  Friends'  Charity  Fuel  Asso. 
elation  will  be  held  i-a  the  Monthly  Metting-room 
of  Friends  Meeting-house  at  Fifteenth  and  Race 
Streets,  on  Seventh -day  evening,  the  2lst  inst.,  at 
8  o'clock.  Wm.  IIbaoock,  CUrk, 


I  T  K  M  S . 

The  Academy  of  Science  at  Vienna,  Austria,  have 
apprised  Professor  Henry,  by  cable,  of  the  discovery 
or  a  comet. 

Qdickbb  than  Lightning. — Quick  as  lightning,  is 
a  very  common  phrase,  but  the  reient  experiments 
of  Prof.  Rood,  of  Columbia  College,  seem  lo  indi- 
cate that  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  optic  nerve 
enable8.it  to  outstrip  even  this  swift  winged  mes- 
senger in  tbefacility  with  which  it  receives  impres- 
sipns.  Thus,  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  length 
of  duration  of  a  flash  of  lightning  may  be  only  one 
five-hundredth  of  a  second,  while  the  eye  is  capa- 
ble of  seeing  an  object  brought  within  its  view  for  a 
period  of  time  not  exceeding  four-billionths  of  a 
second.  This  even  outrivals  the  fabled  journey  of 
Mohammed,  of  whom  his  followers  maintain  that  he 
accidentally  tipped  a  pitcher  of  water  with  his  foot 
just  as  he  was  starting  on  a  journey  to  heaven,  but 
accomplished  his  mission  and  returned  before  the 
water  spilled,  holding  ninety  thousand  interviews 
with  the  Deity  while  absent. 

Mbabubiko  Lightning. — The  length  of  a  flash  of 
lightning  is  generally  greatly  under-tsti mated  The 
largest-  known  was  measured  by  M.  F.  Petit,  at 
Toulouse.'  The  flash  was  ten  and  a -half  miles  long. 
Arago  once  measured  a  serifS,  which  averaged  from 
seven  to  eight  miles  in  length.  The  longest  inter- 
val ever  remarked  between  a  flash  and  the  report 
was  seventy-two- seconds,  which  would  correspond 
with  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles.  Direct  researches 
have  shown  thai  a  storm  is  seldom  heard  at  a 
greater  distance  than  from  seven  to  ten  miles,  while 
the  average  are  barely  beard  over  tour  or  five  miles 
off.  This  fact  is  the  more  curious  as  cannon  may 
be  distinctly  heard  double  or  treble  that  distance, 
and  special  cases  much  farther. 

Sounds  wb  cannot  Hear. — To  many  persons  the 
voice  of  the  field-mouse  is  inaudible.  Some  cannot 
hear  the  voice  of  the  cricket,  and  a  few  are  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  the  sparrow,  while  but  very  few  can 
hear  the  voice  of  the  bat.  Some  people  will  not 
hear  the  bat  however  close  they  may  be  to  it,  while 
otlf:rs  can  hear  it  flying  about  in  the  open  air,  and 
indeed  consider  it  to  be  a  noisy  animal.  The  voice 
of  the  bat  is  probably  the  shrillest  sound  audible  to 
human  ears,  consequently  all  animals  having  voices 
still  more  ax;ute,  are  inaudible  to  us.  An  ant-hill, 
for  instance,  may  be  as  noisy  to  the  inhabitants  as 
a  rookery  is  to  us,  and  they  might  be  totally  un- 
able to  hear  any  sound  whatever  from  human  voices, 
in  consequence  of  the  different  range  of  hearing. 

A  medusa  was  lately  received  at  the  Paris  Aquari- 
um, and  immediately  placed  in  a  tank.     It  was  soon 


observed  that  all  the  other  marine  creatures  aroaod 
it  perished.  The  water  had  been  turned  into  Tine- 
gar.  This  showed  that  this  was  one  of  those  rare 
specimens  which  secret  an  acetic  acid  liquid. 

In  Sweden  justice  is  a  grim  dlsregarder  of  perions- 
Iq  that  country  the  railroad  tracks  are  carefullj 
fenced  in,  and  the  law  imposes  harsh  penalties  npoa 
any  one  who  willingly  breaks  throogh  the  obstroc- 
tion.  A  Swedish  nobleman,  hurrying  home  io  hi» 
own  conveyance,  finds  that  it  would  expedite  travfl 
to  drive  for  a  short  distance  upon  the  railro>«J 
track.  He  did  so.  Tried  for  the  offence  and  con- 
victed, he  was  sentenced  to  hard  work  in  the  peui- 
tenfiary  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

Seven  years  of  patient  study  have  reFuIted  in 
the  invention  of  a  series  of  machines  by  wbKh 
American  lead  pencils  are  made,  ia  Jersey  Ciiy,*-n- 
tirely  by  macbit-ery.  From  the  time  the  plumbRgo 
and  rough  strips  of  cedar  and  other  woods  enter  ibe 
machinery,  until  they  are  turned  out  togtiber  p-l- 
ished  lead  pencils,  ready  to  be  tied  up  in  paci(a{:'S 
no  hand  labor  is  required.  The  materials  usfd  are 
all  American,  the  plumbago  coming  from  Ticoode- 
roga  county,  New  York,  and  the  cedar  from  Florida. 
The  pencils  are  made  of  five  diflff rent  grades,  aud 
they  are  said  to  be  of  such  a  quality  that  tbe)  ca:. 
compete  at  once  with  the  best  pencils  of  Germno  mao- 
ufacture.  If  such  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  Ameri- 
can pencils  will  have  no  difficulty  in  findings  mar- 
ket, for  tbe  process  by  whii  h  they  are  manufac  orcl 
is  tbe  cheapest  in  the  world. 

Curious  Visitors  — Gulls  are  foolish  birds,  arl 
this  fact  has  made  the  word    *< gulled"   mean  ibi: 
same  as  ''  cheated  '*  or  "  fooled."     Here  is  an  ic- 
stance   where   a  flock  of  gulls  acted   like  candle-  I 
millers :  | 

Capt.  Atwood,  keeper  of  the  upper  light  off  PIf- . 
mouth,  sajs  that  on  the  night  of  a  heavy  fog  re-  ' 
cently,  his  attention  was  called  to  an  unusual  noiie 
about  the  light-house  building,  and  on  going  ino 
the  lantern  he  found  it  complet<-ly  surrounded  by 
a  flock  of  gulls,  apparently  as  thick  together  asihc.^ 
could  fly,  in  all  directions,  to  the  number  of  somt 
hundreds.  The  light  from  his  burners  was  reflet  *t'i 
upon  them,  as  they  circled  swiftly  abour,  giviij? 
them  a  beautiful  golden  appearance,  and  produc'iLZ 
a  spectacle  well  worth  witnessing.  He  has  never 
noticed  anything  of  the  kind  before. 

One  of  tbe  largeH  manufacturers  of  phosphorus  is 
Europe  has  stated  that  the  whole  stock  of  the  anit  le 
in  the  chemical  establishment  where  he  was  traio^i 
consists  of  a  little  stick  two  inches  long.  He  bus 
lived  to  see  it  pulled  by  bis  own  machinery  in  » 
cord  uncounted  miles  long,  and  despatched  bv  'be 
ton  together  for  use  in  both  hemispheres.  Tbe 
chemist  still  lives  in  London  who  first  prodiict^ii 
phosphorus  for  use  by  the  fric ion-match  manufac- 
turers at  $2600  per  pound.  Now  demand  aud  eoc- 
petition  have  reduced  the  price  so  low  that  a  single 
pound  can  be  bought  in  tbe  city  for  about  ooe 
dollar.  It  was  at  one  time  feared  that  the  demand 
for  bones  for  agricultural  purposes  would  so  en- 
hance the  cost  and  diminish  the  supply  as  to  raise 
the  price  of  phosphorus  to  a  high  point.  But  tbe 
discovery  of  the  immense  deposits  of  phospbatic 
rocks  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  has  set  at  rest 
all  apprehensions  of  this  nature.  We  hare  phos- 
phorus enough  quietly  resting  in  the  South  Carolina 
rock-beds  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  world  for 
thousands  of  centuries,  and  no  one  need  be  an^ioui 
concerning  a  full  supply  at  cheap  rates  of  ibe  imiis* 
pensable  friction  matches,  during  his  own  li  tiim- 
at  leeiBU—BoHon  Transcript. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  21,  1874.  So.,4 

>BII  H.  RTOKEB.      lUU  < 

I  HAVB  JUST  RECEIVED 

a  Piten  AMkatittt  Si/ki  at  litU.  ptr  yard,  u  Silk 

Md  Wool  bbric.  amall  mixtare.     300  rdt.  mote  of 

dkoif  made  Sitki.  $1.00  and  S1.I2J  ;  SO  Tdt.  \  wide  i 

Brem  TmUStd  Silk,  lo  deaimble;  of  the  two  lust,  do  | 

S  Pitef  ntai.  pltin  Omghami.  Z5  tfttt- 

as  Piica  Apron  Qnighamt.  12}  cfi,  TtTJ  fOuA. 

lO  Pkeet  neat  ColHin  and  iVool  DiLamet,  26  -wit. 

9  PittU  DtBrge,  37  and  GO  tmU. 

AO  Pitca  dark  mat  Calicoa:  rtlf  preltj. 

H  Fieat  norrii'  Mixtd  Catimere  %\.m\. 

60e  Lmtn  Handktrcltu/t,  IS,  30  A  K  tentt;  rrom 
•■ction.  TbcM  plain  ^oda  ftre  not  k>t<t  gancMllj 
by  oar  •torckecperi.      JOBN  H.  STOKES, 

S.  W.  earner  Tth  ud  Aich  Su. 
N.  B — SaiBplM  Bnt  vith  pleuars. 


t  S8LR<:T  hour  boarding  SCBOOL  ror  lUtta 
.'1.  CbildrcD  Terms  moderftl*.  Sarah  B.  Fell, 
HeohsniciTillc,  Backi  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  THREE-PLY  ROOFINB 


luin  ba  UBfi-ly  u-ed  In  ih*  p'kCA  of  Tiaordita;  i 

uriciare4  In  raltK  rf  ad*  r->r  unr.  pullr  ipellcd,  uil  «■>  b* 
abvBplT  irsnspartoil.    Ssml  Tor  BMnpl*  sad  Ctroolu. 
Haatlaa  Mb  lapM-. 

PENH  ROOFIKO  CO^ 
107  t.  fao—d  «tr«t..  PM«<»lfl>i». 

f  08EPU  W.  LIPPItCOTT^ 

aSAL  ESTATB  AGBNT  A  CONVKTAHCIK. 

411   WalDul  .Sirret,  Philadelphi*. 
RENTa,   UllOlND  RK.NTS,  ISTBKKST,  DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC.,  OOLLKOTRD. 


B' 


DILDIN-Q  FELT  (no  tab(  FOR  OUTSIDK  WORK 
'  and  Inaiiic  Instead  of  Piaster,  Felt  Carp«t- 
ngs.  4c  Send  iwci  tliref-cent  stamps  for  ciroolnl 
in4  camples.  C.  J.  FAY,  Unmdea,  M.  J 


This  Spring  baa 
Loo  priced  competL 

«p)ral  ipiiii^,  aoriDoniited  b;  iadepeude 
ror  the  receptioD  of  the  tUtXt,  reudaring 
MranfC  stradT  and  darabia  than  ain^lr  aprlD|;s,  can 
ti«  pnt  into  all  kinda  of  bcdatrada.  Oire  aiie  and 
Kiud  of  beditead,  inaide  of  raila  or  aidea,  and  we 
•rill  aecid  a  aet  on  trial.  Can  tnpplj  thouaanda  of 
rererencei.  "Joxis  CovronMO  Spbiks"  Ifanufac- 
\arj.  136  3oath  Second  Strftet,  Philadelphia.  AKCnta 
ema  do  well  canrasaing  for  tbij  epring. 


OEKMON,    BV  iZ%S&  KBRSBT 

WALTON  k  CO., 

S29  and  ftti  N.  Bigbth  at,,  below  Oraea,  Pbila. 

STATIONRRS  AXD  BD0E8XLLRBS, 

PrtDtrri,   Bookbinders,    aod   Eairravan. 

CIRCPLATIWG  LIBRART.        

ISAAC   G.  TYSON, 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

MO  iV.   Eigkth  Stra*t. 
Pbotograpbiog  la  all  Ita  branuliM.     Upvolal  a(to» 
tloD  glT»n  to  oopring  old  piotarM. 


ALARQK  SALART  a  month  eaailj  made  t 
aieocil  and  Key  Cheek  onlflta,     Catalogne.  .  inb  ,i„i^  ,„  ,t.d-|.anj  children  it  ta  f 

.ad  3a«plea  .ent  free.     3.  U.  Spencer.  117  Ha».    ^  ^      ^^^  o.hera  thai, 
utar  St.,  Boaton.  StLVKR  TIPPED  aHOBS. 


WEDDING  CARD  DEPOT, 

KVii 

FIJfB  STATIOJVMSr  AJVB   EJirORAVI^O   HOUSE. 

CHARLES  A.  DIXON  &  CO., 
No.    911     ARCH     STREET,    PHILADELPHIA. 


-V.  B.— aSADQUARTBRS  FOB  rRlBNDS'  MARBIAOK  USRTIFICATBS,  WBITTBN  Ut  BEST  STYLB. 
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THE  BETNOLDS  IBON  BOOFINa  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Iron  Building  Work,  Zinc  i^rna- 
ments,  Galvanized  Iron  Cornices-,  Balustrades,  Win- 
dow Caps,  Dormerfl,  Jkc.  These  make  low  fire  in- 
surance rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
ti)^hter  and  more  durable  th«n  tin  or  slate.  Send 
for  circulars.  407  WALNUT  Siiciel,  Philadelphia, 
Works,  Camden. 

TAKE  "NTyriCKr 

Jl»ST  RECKIVKI> 

THIBE     MERINO     SHAWLS. 

Beautiful  Shades  and  8ix  Qualities. 

WHITE     LLAMA    SHAWLS, 
In  Four  Qaalitieii. 

MY    a^ViTN    IM:i>OR'r ATJON". 

JOHN  H.  STOKES,  SW-  oorSeyenth  &  ArohSts. 

N.  B.— A  Liberal  discount  ullowed  to  StDrekeepers. 

i?OR  RENT. — A  desirable  home — 19  acres  of  good 
I  land  at  Webt  Grore  Station  B.  C.  R.  R.  Dwell- 
ing ample,  including  all  modern  conTeniences;  set- 
of  oMt-buildings  complete,  with  farm  implements. 
Self  and  wife  desire  the  comforts  of  home  in  a  small 
family  as  boarders  with  tenant ;     Lease  renewable. 

Job.  H.  Jackson. 
Went  Grovfi  Pa,,  3d  nio.  IGth  1874. 

"TuemTiTure. 

EstablUhed  tvfenty-five  years  hy 


Desif  ner,  HannfiMturer  and  Dealer  la  fine  Walnat 
and  Oottage  Furniture,  Spring,  Hair  and  HubIe  Mat- 
treBsea. 

No.  526  Oallowbill  Stbskt,  Pbila. 

~  I.  P.  HOPKINS,"     ~ 

RBMOVBD  TO  NEW  STORE,  227  N.  TENTH  ST. 

Manufacturer  and  dealer  in  fine 

WALNUT  FURNITURE,  MATTRASSRS,  Ac,  *c., 

wonld  respectfully  inrite  the  attention  of  Friends  tc 
a  new  and  well  selected  stock. 

PRICKS  LOW. 

CARFETINOS. 

ONE  PBICE  CAEPET  WABEEOnSE. 
Window  Shades,  Oil  Oloth,  Mats,  &o 

BENJAMIN  GREEN, 

29p  s23  33  North  Second  St     Pbtlada. 


CRAFT  &  JESSUP, 

(BucceiMorM  to  B.  A.  Wlldman,) 

905  Markkt  Stuekt,  Puiladilphia. 

House  Furnishing  Go4k1s,  Cutlerj,  Walnut  Brack- 
ets, Lamps  Hud  Lnmp  Fixtures,  Bird  Cages,  Plated, 
Urilannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

CLOTH  EH  WRING  KK8  HBPAIKBO. 

■  -twiiv  ORA  rr.  0.  c.  jnsvF. 

MUTUAL  FIEE  INSUEANOE 

COMPANY  OF  PHILADA. 

701  ARCH  STREET. 

CALEIi  CLOTHIER,  Pivsident 
ALAN    WDOU.  Vice   Presideni. 

THOMAS  MATHKK,  Treas. 

T.  ELLWOOD  CHAPMAN.  Secy.  ly^ow 


MARIA  COOPER  PARTIIIHEIIER. 
PLAIN  BONNET  MAKER, 

545  NORTH  TENTH  STRBBT, 


PHILAOBLPHIA. 


RICHARDS  ft  SHOURD8, 

CARPENTERS    AND     BUILDER'S, 
No.  1125  Shbatf  Allky, 
(First  Street  abore  Race  Street,) 

PBILADKLPHIA. 

JOBBING  ATTBVDBD  TO. 

SAUL.  a.  aiOHARM, 

No.  1820  Wood  St 

ly 


No.9MCheR7^ 


ISAIAH    PRICE,    DENTIST, 
1720    Green  Street,    PhlUdelphla,    Pemii. 

HALLOWELL    &   CO.. 

BANKEUS, 
33  SOUTH   THIRD    STRBBT,  PHILADA 

We  buy  and  sell,  on  Commission,  Stocks,  Oov- 
erment  Bonds  and  Gold. 

Information  given  respecting  all  secnrities  offered 

on  the  market. 

Prowpt  attention  given  to  ordera, 

MO^S  L.  HALLOWSLL.    CHASLES  HALLQWHl 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

WHEELER  &  WILSON'S 

ROTARY-HOOK,  LOCK-STITCH, 

FAMILY  AND  NO.  6 

SEWING    MACHINES? 

914  CHESTNirT  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS'  CBKTRAL  TAILOR  STORB. 

ISAAC  H.  MACDONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fort- 
man  for  Cbab.  C.  Jackson,  deceased,  has  remore^ 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  26  yeari' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothing,  be 
solicits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

~~DR.  GEO.  ROBBRT8, 

DENTIST, 

FoEiiaRLT  421  North  Sixth  STaair, 

has  removed  to  247  North  Eighth  Street,  wkece  b« 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  services.  .   .  v 

^  PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALHT 

a  fall  asMortment  of  eooda  suitable  for  Frieoda  wear  om- 
Htantly  on  hand.    Satisfactory  fit.    Ternia  KaaaonaW^. 

aUSTAVUS  OOI^ZE, 

tailor. 


\ 


ttui«c«!)!tor  lo  Chaa.  C  Jacktion. 


At  tlie'aid  2Haa4 


No  531  Aroh  Street,  PhUaaelphift) 


Vittben  WiboB 
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imtB  in  wWiBBfiD  bt  av  losooiiTsni  of  nuvM. 

eomnnciiiois  im  bi  addrbui  aip  faiurb  iadi  to 

JOHN  OOMLY,  AQENT, 
At  VuUiMtloA  OfllM,  Vo.  144  ITortll  l«vtiith  9U99IL 

•rpioB  opin  tfwi  9  A.  M.  to  4  r.  M. 

TBBMS.^TO  BE   PAID  IN   ADVAVOV. 

The  Paper  Is  Issued  eTerj  veek. 

The  TtasTToPtesv  Vohiioe  eomoMDoed  on  the  Vth  of 
SeooiBd  month,  lt74,  si  Two  Dollsva  and  Fifty  Cents  t6  sub' 
bribers  reoefvlne  it  through  the  mail.  To  those  reoeiTing  It 
eanriei^,  Tmn  Douass. 


SINGLE  NOa  6  CENTS. 
Ft  is  desirable  that  oB  iubserlptlons  should 

BsknTANCES  fy  mall  should  be  In  onoKs,  sairts,  or 
P.  O.  ■oenT-OBDsas;  A<  latter  pr^mrnd.  Moan  sent  by  mail 
vUl  be  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 

AGENTS  >-T.  Burling  Hull,  BalHmart,  Mi. 
Joseph  8l  C>ohu,  ifsw  ToHL 
Beif  Stratton,  JKeftsMwl,  htd. 


For  Friends'  InteUigenoer. 

SOME  Aoooxnsrr  of  a  visit  to  new  en olavb 

BT  AM06  PEABLEX  IN  1826. 
(Continaed  ftt>m  pane  6(K) 

From  Lynn  I  travelled  to  Uxbridge ;  at- 
tended their  Select  Meeting  on  Seventh-day, 
and  their  meeting,  of  course,  on  First-day, 
which  was  large  for  that  place  (notice  having 
been  given)  and  it  was  much  fkvored,  the 
heavenly  Master  being  near,  and  was  to  us 
strength  in  our  weakness.     In  the  afternoon 
had  an  appointed  meetinff  at  Douglass,  and 
Second-day  at  Pomfret,  the  latter  of  which 
was  a  time  not  easily  to  be  forgotten,  matter 
and  utterance  being  mercifully  furnished  by 
the  great  Minister  of  ministers  suitable  to  the 
states  of  the  people.    Many  hearts  were  ten- 
dered and  the  mithful  were  encouraged  to 
hold   on   their  way.    From  thence  to  New 
Milford,  about  ninety  mOes  distant ;  attend- 
ed th^  meeting  on  Fifkh-day,  and  though 
small,  yet  the  life  of  true  religion  arose  into 
a  good  degree  of  dominion  among  us  to  our 
mutual  comfort  On  Sixth-day  at  the  Valley, 
where  there  appeared  some  concern   to  dig 
deep  for  durable  riches  and  righteousness. 
Seventh-day  had  a  meeting  at  the  Branch, 
and  the  gracious  Helper  was  with  us.    First- 
day  attended  Oblong  Meeting,  and  on  Second- 
day  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  and  Third  day  the  meeting  for  busi- 
ness, in  which  the  spring  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel  was  renewedly  opened  in  my  mind  in 
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the  revival  of  this  language :  "  This  people 
have. I  formed  for  Myself;  they  shall  shew 
forth  My  glory  or  praise ;"  believing  that,  al« 
though  it  was  spoken  in  reference  to  the 
church  in  former  ages,  yet  it  remains  applica- 
ble to  the  church  in  the  present  day,  and  to 
us  as  a  people,  whom  the  Lord  by  His  light 
and  grace  gathered  from  off  the  barren  moun- 
tains and  desolate  hills  of  an  empty  profes* 
sion  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  heavenly 
power,  or  Christ  within,  or,  in  other  language, 
to  *'  Christ  within  the  hope  of  glory,"  holding 
to  view  the  importance  of  keeping  to  firdt. 
princples,  so  that  having  oil  in  our  vessels 
and  our  lamps  trimmed,  we  might  not  by 
any  means  miss  of  an  entrance  with  the  ever- 
lasting Brid^room  of  the  true  churdi  through 
the  door  of  His  mercy.  It  was  a  time  at  re> 
newed  visitation  to  every  class.  Also  in  the 
Youth's  Meeting  the  oil  staid  not  until  the 
empty  vessels  were  filled,  and  the  ever-blessed 
truth  reigned  over  all  to  the  praise  of  His 
grace  who  is  Ood  over  all,  blessed  forever 
and  forevermore;  Ameu,saith  my  soul.  Now 
I  can  livingly  rejoice  in  the  great  and  glorious 
name  of  Israelis  Shepherd,  who  is  weaning  me 
from  all  dependencies  except  His  Almighty 
arm.  He  is  leading  me  into  deaths  oft,  and 
into  the  very  bottom  of  Jordan,,  where  the 
standing  is  by  ttiih  arising  from  the  operation 
of  the  power  of  God  that  divides  the  mighty 
waters,  and  causes  them  to  stand  in  heaps  on 
either  hand.  The  more  I  am  brought  through 
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baptism  UDto  death  of  self  and  the  creaturely 
working  will  into  the  true  poTertj  of  spirit 
where  all  the  power  that  ia  in  operation  is  the 
power  of  Christ,  all  the  li&  that  springs  up  is 
the  life  of  Christ,  all  the  treasures  of  my  soul 
are  the  treasures  of  heaven,  how  the  procla- 
mation of  the  dear  Son  of  God  is  verified, 
*'  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  Spirit,  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven/'  because  toe  truly 
prtor- in  Spirit  are  brought  to  a  deep  sense  of 
their  own  weakness,  comparable  to  water,  and 
as  really  feel  the  need  of  a  supernatural 
power  or  principle  to  enrich  them,  as  the 
water  that  filled  the  water-pots  was  dependent 
on  the  miraculous  power  of  Christ,  in  order  to 
be  rendered  the  best  wine..  From  Oblong, 
having  our  dear  friend,  Daniel  Haviland,  in 
company,  we  attended  Chappaqua  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  whickthe  prophet's  language  was 
given  me  to  comment  upon,  descriptive  of  the 
nature  of  the  first  and  second  birth,  saying, 
**  every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  confused 
noise  and  with  garments  rolled  in  blood,  but 
thiff  shall  be  with  burning  and  fuel  of  fire,  for 
unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  riven ; 
the  government  shall  be  upon  His  shoulders ; 

He  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  of  the  increase  of  His 
government  there  shall  be  no  end."  tt  was 
a  bearchiug  season,  many  Gospel  truths  being 
opened  to  the  people.  The  nature  of  the  first 
birth  under  the  influence  of  the  creaturely  or 
human  passions,  ai^uming  the  right  of  gov- 
ernment  in  the  church ;  independent  of  that 
wisdom  that  oometh  down  from  above,  that  is 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to 
be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy, 
being  led  into  operation  by  the  strong  will  of 
man  that  never  wrought  the  lighteousness  of 
God ;  a  state  from  which  nothing  could  be 
expected  but  a  confused  noise.  But  this  Di- 
vine birtli  or  new  creation  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  in  the  soul  of  man,  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  when  by  the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  Holy  Child  is  brought  forth  in  the 
oul  and  sits  there  as  a  refiner  with  fire,  the 
fuel,  which  is  the  corrupt  natU'C,  is  burned  up 
or  consumed  by  the  fire  of  His  eternal  love  ; 
then  as  the  government  of  the  whole  work  of 
redemption  and  salvation  is  resigned  to  Him, 
or  rests  upon  His  shoulders.  He,  the  Son  and 
sent  of  the  Father,  becomes  the  wonderful 
counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  of  the  increase 
of  His  government  and  peace  there  shall  be 
no  end.  The  meeting  ended  in  solemn  prayer 
and  praise  to  Almighty  God,  dear  E.  Griffin 
being  vocally  engaged  therein.  Sixth-day  of 
the  week  and  llth  of  the  month  we  attended 
Amawalk  Monthly  Meeting,  in  being  a  lime 


of  great  division  and  unsettlement  in  the 
church,  on  aeoount  of  some  doctrinal  points 
of  faith.  I  felt  engaged  to  lead  the  minds  of 
Friends  to  the  origin  of  that  faith  of  which 
Christ  is  the  author  and  finisher,  according  to 
the  apostolic  doctrine,  where  He  said  "  Faith 
cometh  by  hearing  and  hearing  by  the  Word 
of  God ;  and  the  Divine  power  of  faith  bo 
overshadowed  the  meeting  that  many  hearts 
were  tendered,  and  the  camp  was  closely 
searched.  Seventh-day  we  had  a  meeting  at 
North  Castle,  which  in  the  early  part  was  s 
painfully  discouraging  season,  but  at  length  a 
little  hope  revived,  and  ability  was  mercifullj 
vouchsafed  to  labor  for  a  revival  to  the 
strengthening  of  some  precious  minds.  First* 
day  we  attended  Purchase  Meeting,  in  which 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  renewedly 
and  largely  open  to  the  people,  to  the  relief 
of  my  own  mind  and,  I  believe,  to  the  encour- 
agement of  many  others.  On  Second  day  at 
Manhattanville,  and  then  the  meetings  io 
New  York  city,  which  were  times  of  favor; 
from  thence  I  returned  home  and  found  my 
dear  wife  and  children  in  good  health. 


I  m&m  ■ 


For    Friends*  InleUigenoer. 
TOTAL  ABSTn^ENCE. 


**  Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging, 
and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not 
Prov.  XX,  1, 


wise. 


*'  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little 
wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake  and  thine  often 
infirmitee  "—Tim.  v,  23. 

These  Scripture  testimonies  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  and  the  early  Christian  churches, 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  question  re- 
specting the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages. 

The  first  is  the  recorded  evidence  of  the 
wisest  and  most  learned  Prince  that  ever  ruled 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  one  who  had  himself 
drank  the  cup  of  every  human  indulgence. 
The  last  is  from  the  pen  of  a  man  to  whom, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  after  its  illus- 
trious founder,  Christianity  is  indebted  for  its 
propagation  and  elucidation. 

These  are  not  isolated  paragraphs,  culled 
with  care  fn)m  the  ancient  writings,  for,  from 
the  days  of  Noah,  whose  love  of  wine  covers 
the  story  of  his  declining  years  with  shame 
and  infamy,  down  to  the  present,  the  record 
of  the  wine  bibber  is  the  same,— humiliation, 
poverty,  crime,  ruin  :  truly  a  sad  harvest  has 
the  race  ^thefed  from  its  fondness  for  intoxi- 
cating drmks. 

The  advocate  of  total  abstinence  finds  am- 
ple encouragement  in  the  example  of  illustri- 
ous men,  whose  names  are  enrolled  among 
the  wisest  and  best  of  all  former  ages. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  for 
every  such  there  is  one  equally  gif\ed  and 
possessing  rarest  genius,  yet  so  given  up  to 
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the  fadnatiojDs  of  the  wine  oup  as  to  present 
a  melancholy  contrast,  and  these  stand  fourth 
as  beaeoQ-li^to  on  the  stormy  coasts  of 
•elf-iadiilgence,  waniing  off  the  mariner,  on 
the  4empeBtnou6  ocean  of  life,  from  tilie  rocks 
and  reels  where  they  have  been  shipwrecked. 

Barely  does  anyone  who  has  abandoned  him- 
eelf  to  this  snare  have  str^gtb  to  break  off. 
Solomon  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  bast  examples 
we  have  on  record, — he  had  .tasted  of  every 
sensuous  pleasura  In  the  account  he  gives 
of  his  experience,  in  the  book  of  EcclesiaateSy 
he  says,  ^'  I  sought  in  my  heart  to  give  myself 
onto  wine,  and  to.  lay  hold  on  folJiy,".and  in 
a  parenthesiB  adds,  "yet  acquainting  my  heart 
with  wisdom,'*  and  he  found  that  wisdom  ex* 
cellelh  folly  as  far  as  light  excelleth  darkness. 
Sse  the  resalt :  he  became  eminent  as  a  scho* 
lar ;  as  an  executive,  he  ruled  wisely ;  as  a 
l^islator,  he  was  far-seeing  ;.;as  a  judge,  he 
was  without  a  rival,  so  that.his  fame  extended 
to  distant  lands,  and  the  rulers  of  other  na- 
tions did  homage  to  his  great  mind. 

No  stronger  appeals  can  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  literature  than  those  which  this 
wonderful  man  addressed  to  his  subjects ;  full 
of  xx>^ry,  full  of  true  pathos,  they  toi^di  the 
hearts  of  men  to-day  with  a  fervid  elo(]^uence 
that  has  never  been  surpassed.  Hear  him,  as 
he  sits  in  the  midsts  of  the  counsellors,  and 
wise  men  of  his  realm,  holding  the  goblet  of 
rkling  wine  up,  into  the  sunshine,  before 


em: 


*•  Who  hath  woe  ?  who  hath  sorrow  ?  Y'ho 
htath  contentions?  who  hath  babblings?  who 
hath  wounds  without  cause  ?  who  hath  red< 
ness  of  eyes  ? — They  that  tarry  long  at  the 
wine,  they  that  go  to  seek  mixed  wines." 

*'  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wiue  when  it  is 
red,  when  it  giveth  his  color  in  the  cup,  token 
ii  mavdh  itself  aright ;  at  the  last  itbiteth  like 
a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder." 

**  Thine  eyes  shall  behold,  strange  women, 
and  thy  heart  shall  utter  perverse  thingis,  yea 
thou  shalt  be  as  he  that  lieth  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  or  as  he  that  lieth  upon  the 
top  of  a  mast  They  have  stricken  me  and  I 
was  not  sick,  they  have  beaten  me  and  I  felt 
it  not ;  when  shall  I  awake.  I  will  seek  it 
yet  again*'' 

A  thousand  years  roll  on ;  kings  have  per- 
ished, thrones  have  crumbled,  new  empires 
have  arisen,  commerce  has  spread  her  wings 
over  distant  waters,  conquest  has  succeeded 
conquest,  nations  have  become  assimilated, 
nntii  the  world  acknowledges  but  one  ruler, 
and  the  Qity  of  Seven  Hills  is  its  mistress. 

All  along  the  pathway  of  the  hero  and  the 
conqueror,  throughout  tiiese  centuries  of  uor 
rest,  the  friends  of  total  abstinence  from  the 
eup  which  intozicateSf  shine  forth. 

Now  it  is  the  king  himself,  as  in  the  case 


of  Cyrus ;  now  it  is  the  counsellor,  next  in 
power  to  the  sovereign,  who  boldly  declares  in 
its  favor.  The  pledge  taken,  by  Uyrus,  when 
a  youth,  at  the  court  of  his  grandfather, 
should  be  held  up  to  view  to  our  children, — 
betbre  it,  and  the  atrenglh  it  gave  to  resist  temp' 
tatioH,  all  his  other  victories  are  as  nothing. 
The  man  who  is  master  of  himself  is  the 
greatest  of  masters. 

Then  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  chse 
of  Daniel,  a  captive  prince  in  the  luxurious' 
court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  carried  away  from 
his  home,  exiled  from  the  religion  of  his  fa- 
thers surrounded  by- all  the  gorgeouQ  pagean- 
try of  idol-worship,  and  in  tender  favor  with 
the  princes  of  the  household."  **  I  will  not 
defile  myself  with  the  king's  wine,"  said  he,-^ 
"give  me  and  my  companions  water  to  drink." 

"  And  there  were  none  found  in  all  the 
kingdom,  in  matters  of  wisdom  and  undef-^ 
standing,  like  Daniel  and  hiscotnrades.  They 
were  ten  times  better  than  all  the  magicians- 
and  astrologers  that  were  in  the  realm.'* 

Nor. were  these  isolated  examples.  Oreeoe^ 
Rome,  Egypt  and  Arabia  contributed  their 
quota  to  the  stock  of  wise  and  heroic  men, 
who  pledged  themselves  and  encouraged  othetv 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors; 

Much  that  we  would  know  of  the  habiti 
and  social  life  of  Jesus  and  His  apostles  must 
be  gathered  from  inference  rather  than  pesi-' 
tive  assertion.  For  Himself,  He  ate  and  drank 
ait  the  feasts  of  the  Church  and  in  the  houses 
of  His  friends.  He  partook  of  wine,  and  was 
accused  of  being  a  wine-bibber,  as  Himself 
declares. 

But  we  have  not  one  word  of  evidence  that 
He  ever  partook  of  strong,  intoxicating  li-* 
quors.  We  infer  that  He  did  not ;  the  purity 
of  His  life  and  doctrine  &Tor  that  view,  and 
we  may  readily  believe  that  total  abstinenee 
from  strong  drink  was  the  daily  practice  of 
His  followers.  Church  discipline  was  exer- 
cised over  those  who  failed  to  carry  it  out* 
So  rigorous  was  its  observance,  that  we  find 
"  Paul  the  aged  "  under  the  necessity  of  ad* 
dressing  to  Timothy,  **  his  son  in  Christ,"  and 
an  eminent  bishop  in  the  primitive  Church, 
the  exhortation  that  I  have  quoted  in  the  be- 
ginoing  of  this  essay. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  how 
far  a  Christian  may  indulge  iu  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating beverages  and  not  become  amen- 
able to  the  brotherhood. 

This  advice  of  Paul— "Drink  no  longer 
water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's 
sake,  and  thine  ofcen  infirmities,"  is  cited  by 
the  moderate  drinker  in  justification  of  the 
practice  of  wine  bibbing.  But  I  feel  war- 
ranted in  asserting  that  such  application  is 
a  perveraion  of  its  true  signification* 

So  great  a  tetotaller  was  Timothy,  that  he 
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did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  tue  vnne  as  a  medu 
eine ;  and  here  let  us  discrimiiiate*  The  unfer- 
mented  juice  of  the  grape  was  the  common 
drink  of  the  people  of  Judea,  and  is  not  to  be 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  intoxicating 
liquors,  any  more  than  is  the  cool  refreshing 
beverage  made  from  lemons  in  commop  use 
among  us. 

We  will  pause  a  moment  over  the  record 
of  this  friend  of  God  and  friend  of  man, 
whose  name  we  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  enrole 
on  the  banner  of  total  abstmenoe. 

Timothy,  descended  from  pious  maternal 
ancestry,  was  early  taught  to  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  his  loving  and  ''excellent  Heb- 
rew grandmother.  We  know  that  she  must 
have  possessed  these  traits,  or  her  name 
would  not  have  come  down  to  posterity  asso- 
ciated with  her  boy*  What  a  blessing  a  pious 
grandmother  is  to  that  household  whose  cnild- 
ren  learn  their  first  lessons  of  piety  and  truth 
from^  her  honored  lips.  The  cares  and  per* 
plexities  of  life  through  which  she  has  passed, 
uke  the  fervid  blaze  of  summer  to  the  grow- 
ing fruit,  have  ripened  and  mellowed  into 
tweetness  and  beauty.  There  was  his  mother 
too,  to  whose  **  unfeigned  faith  "  the  Apostle 
Paul  bears  testimony.  The  all-embracing 
love  and  unselfish  charity  of  these  devout 
women  had  sufiered  no  seed  of  bigotry  to 
spring  up  in  his  youthful  heart  Add  to  this 
teaching  the  lessons  of  his  Greek  father, 
gathered  from  the  clear  logic  and  sublime 
morality  of  the  Grecian  sages,  and  we  have  a 
mind  prepared  for  the  immortal  precepts  of 
CShristaanity.  One  who  could  not  be  anything 
less  than  a  CSiristian,  even  if  the  name  of 
Jesus  had  never  fallen  upon  his  ear ;  and  he 
stands  forth  on  the  pages  of  sacred  history,  a 
Bishop  without  reproach,  and  an  example  to 
all  succeeding  ages. 

Seeing,  then,  that  total  abstinence  from  all 
that  intoxicates  as  a  beveraee  was  practiced  and 
enjoined  by  the  wisest  and*  best  men  of  antiqui- 
^,by  every  reformer  who  preceded  the  Messiah, 
and  in  succeeding  ages  down  to  the  present 
time,  it  behooves  us  who  claim  to  have  a  part  in 
the  inheritance  of  the  righteous,  to  examine 
the  ground  upon  which  we  stand. 

The  query  addresses  itself  to  us  :  Are  we 
filling  up  the  measure  of  obligation  which 
our  holy  profession  calls  for  ? 

The  inventions  and  appliances  for  the  manu- 
facture of  intoxicating  drinks,  have  to  in- 
creased the  capacity  for  producing,  that  it 
flows  like  a  fierv  current  throughout  the 
length  and  breadtn  of  the  land,  consuming  the 
substance  and  remorselessly  devouring  the 
holiest  ties  and  best  affections  in  multitudes  of 
hearts  and  homes.  It  fills  our  prisons,  our 
alms-houses,  our  orphan  asylums.    It  is  the 


canker  worm  that  is  eating  out  the  very  heait 
of  the  nation. 

The  State  collects  a  revenue  from  its  mana* 
facture.  Hie  sworn  guardians  of  the  Com- 
monwealth sell  licences  to  men  and  women, 
whereby  they  are  permitted  to  make  dmnk- 
ards,— these  make  murderers ;  marderen  of 
parents,  murderers  of  wives,  and  husbands, 
and  childnm.  Then  the  majesty  of  the  lur 
is  violated ;  the  beeotted  criminal  is  tried,  eon* 
denmed ;  the  law  is  vindicated ;  justice,  vitli 
even  hand,  has  meted  out  the  punishment  to 
the  ofiTense,  and  the  culprit  is  banged.  The 
culprit ;  who  is  the  culprit?  Is  it  thatwretob 
whose  stiffening  corpse  dansles  from  the  rib- 
bet  ?  The  cuiiodiant  of  the  m^  say  it  it.  fiat 
who  is  the  culprit  ?  It  in  thou,  my  brother, 
and  thou,  and  thou,  as  a  component  part  of 
the  body  politic,  as  an  integer  in  the  great 
sum  of  the  Commonwealth.  Thou  lieenoed 
for  money  the  man  who  gave  hit  nrighbor 
drink,  who  put  die  bottle  to  iiim,  and  msde 
him  drunk.  Thou,  by  withholding  thy  pro- 
test a^inst  this  infamous  trafic,  art  a  par- 
taker in  the  guilt  of  the  maddened  inebriate, 
whom  the  sheriff  hangs. 

That  my  sex  cannot  be  charged  with  com* 
plicity  in  this  legalized  crime  against  sode^, 
while  woman's  personality  as  a  citizen  is  ig* 
nored  by  legislators,  must  be  plain  to  every 
mind.  The  unparalleled  stand  which  Chrii' 
tian  women  of  tnis  country  have  felt  obliged 
to  take  in  respect  to  intemperance,  is  a  C6^ 
tain  guarantee  that  the  day  on  which  her 
citizenship  is  acknowledged  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  infamous  trafilc. 

It  is  not  enough  that  you,  my  brethren,  fold 
your  hands  and  look  on,  saying,  we  are  ta- 
noeenif  So  said  Pilate,  and  washed  his 
hands,  while  an  infuriated  crowd  nailed  hie 
victim  to  the  cross. 

We  cannot  close  our  eves  to  the  fkct,  that 
so  long  as  the  doling  out  of^^intoxicatine  li  ^uors 
as  a  Mveraee  is  made  a  legitimate  husine«» 
and  the  rignt  to  do  so  is  granted  by  the  State, 
just  Eo  long  will  drunkenness,  debauchery 
and  crime  stalk  through  the  land,  stain  our 
calendar,  and  impoverish  the  nation.  And 
who  shall  stay  the  increasing  tide  that 
threatens  to  overwhelm  us  ?  Not  those  thai 
sell  it,  for  it  is  to  their  interest  to  entice  oar 
sons  and  make  them  drunkards.  Keither  can 
we  expect  reform  to  come  from  those  who 
manufacture;*  it  is  their  (lawful)  business^ 
and  the  means  by  which  they  are  enriched. 

It  will  not  do  for  us  to  say  that  the  wretches 
who  drink  are  not  obliged  to  do  so.  The  in* 
vesti^tions  of  medicid  science  demonstrate 
that  mtemperance  becomes  a  disease.  Would 
we  attempt  a  cure,  we  must  first  remove  the 
infection. 

It  would  be  worse  than  folly  for  a  city 
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that  was  attacked  with  jellow-fever,  to  erect 
hospitals  and  employ  doctora  and  niuBeB,  and 
leaye  her  streets  reeking  with  foul  and  nosdoos 


BeQevolence  may  warm  the  hearth  and 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  the  ten- 
der-hearted pour  out  their  wealth  for  the  al- 
leviatioB  of  the  miseries  of  the  destitute ;  and 
it  is  welly  but  there  ia  more  than  food  and 
warmth  needed.  The  man  must  be  protected 
from  himself — from  the  thraldom  of  his  ap- 
fetitesy  must  be  helped  to  stand  forth  a  man 
among  his  peers.  It  must  be  made  dishonor- 
able to  manufacture  intoxicating  liquors,  ex- 
cept for  medicine  and  the  arts ;  it  must  be 
declared  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  a  glass  of  beer 
<»r  spirits  to  any  one  except  ordered  by  a  phy- 
sician. Make  it  a  bar  to  social  intercourse  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Let  the 
discipline  of  our  religious  organizations  be  so 
amended,  that  no  man  who  is  outside  their 
pale  can  charge  them  with  being  compromised 
in  the  infamous  traffic. 

The  glorious  liberty  of  the  Grospel  of  Christ 
consists  not  in  freedom  to  indulge  an  appetite 
or  nurse  a  passion,  but  in  that  emancipation 
from  their  thraldom  by  which  the  spiritual 
nature  becomes  the  ruler,  and  the  body  is 
kept  in  subjection. 

To  this  holy  liberty  let  every  individual 

who  "names  the  name  of  Christ,"  aspire  for 

himself  and  all  mankind,  knowing  that  he 

only  is  a  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free. 

•  L.  J.  R. 
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For  Frlenda'  Intelligencer. 
FIE8T-DAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

The  Western  Firstday  School  Union  will 
meet  at  London  Grove  on  Seventh-day  the 
4th    of  Fourth  month,  1874.  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.    As  many  schools  within  the  limits  of 
our  Union  have  been  olosed  the  past  winter, 
but  expect  to  open  again  for  the  spring  and 
summer,  it  may  be  profitable  for  such  to  meet 
with  those  that  have  been  vigorously  prose- 
cuted daring  the  last  few  months.      It  is  de- 
sirable that  the  scattered  experiences  be  oc- 
casioually  collected  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
that  our  efforts  be  compared  at  suitable  times 
with   a  view  to  profit  thereby,  and  to  cull 
from  the  mass  those  ideas  and  practices  that 
seem  to  be  the  most  inviting.     Schools  that 
have  been  in  operation  since  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Union  should  give  full  reports,  not 
omitting  the    number  of  entries  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Librarian's  record  books, 
«r  any  information  that  may  be  thought  use- 
foL     Those  Friends  who  desire  information 
in  reference  to  the  practical  working  of  First- 
day  schools  will  find  the  various  unions  can 
inmish  them  a  part  of  the  desired  knowledge. 
It  is  expected  that  samples  of  text  books, 


cards  and  maps  will  be  furnished  for  inspection . 
The  First-day  school  enterprise  commends 
itself  to  most  of  us  as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  our  day.  How  many  have  been  drawn 
to  our  religious  meetings ;  how  many  hearts 
have  been  tendered  under  the  melting  influ- 
ence of  love  divine,  and  how  many  stagnant 
meetings  have  been  awakened  from  the  dead 
formality  of  the  letter  that  killeth,  to  a  more 
general  religious  experience  through  these 
schools  ? 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  sights  to  the 
writer  during  the  past  winter  has  been,  that 
though  it  i%  the  season  of  snow  and  storm, 
our  meeting-house  has  been  well  filled,  a  large 
part  of  the  congregation  being  composed  of 
children ;  and  one  of  the  evidences  of  the 
usefuloess  of  the  school  has  been  that  the 
Scriptures  and  other  religious  books  have 
necessarily  been  more  generally  read  than 
ever  before. 

The  invitation  is  extended  to  all.  Come 
and  mingle  with  us,  bringing  any  earnest  sug- 
gestions, any  good  results  from  your  own 
schools,  or  with  any  inquiries  looking  toward 
making  religious  society  more  useful  and 
devoCfed.  Thos.  F.  Sbal,   CXerk 

Journal  and  SeaUered  Seeds  please  copy. 
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LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

White-Water  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held 
at  Dublin  the  7th  of  Third  month,  and  was 
quite  as  large  as  usual  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  We  had  the  company  of  our  esteemed 
friend  Elihu  DurfiBe,  of  Cincinnati,  who  bore 
a  living  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  S.  A.  U.  in  prayer. 

The  business  was  transacted  in  much  unity 
and  harmony,  in  which  the  subject  of  intem- 
perance was  touching] y  alluded  to  as  a  mo* 
mentous  evil,  and  that  we  should  be  charita- 
ble toward  one  another,  as  we  are  not  always 
led  to  move  in  the  same  channel. 

A  message  of  Gospel  love  from  our  esteem- 
ed invalid  friend,  Emily  L.  Strattan,  was 
read  in  our  meeting,  which  was  acceptable 
and  edifyinff. 

At  the  dose  of  the  meeting  notice  was 
given  that  E.  Durfee  wished  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing in  the  Town  Hall  at  3  o'clock  on  First- 
day.  This  was  a  large  meeting,  and  the  Gk)e- 
pel  testimony  borne  was  acknowledged  to  be 
such,  by  many  not  of  our  fold. 

I.   L.     TT  • 

Inpinitb  toil  would  not  enable  you  to  sweep 
away  a  mist ;  but  by  ascending  a  little  you 
may  often  look  over  it  altogether.  So  xt  is 
with  our  moral  improvement;  we  wresUe 
fiercely  with  a  vicious  habit,  which  would. 
have  no  hold  upon  us  if  we  ascend  mto  a. 
higher  moral  atmosphere. 
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For  Frienda*  Intelligencer. 

BB.   lord's  LECTUSE8. 
Continued  from  page  66. 

The  18th  and  19th  Lectures  may  be  brief- 
ly noticed. 

Thomas  A.  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  of  English  birth,  and  the  first 
Englishman  who  had  held  any  high  office 
since  the  Norman  conquest.    On  his  promo- 
tion to  the  office  of  High   Chancellor  the 
hopes  of  the  nation  were  re-kindled.     He  dis- 
charged its  arduous  duties  with  marked  abil- 
ity.    The  burden  of  official^duties  was  relax- 
ed by  social  and  convivial  pleasures,  which 
he  deemed  not  incompatible  with  the  sacred- 
ness  or  dignity  of  his  office.     Munificently 
liberal  in  his  hospitality,  the  king  himself 
did  not   live    more    sumptuously.      But  a 
marked  change  occurred   m  his  deportment' 
and  habits  when  promoted  to  the  Bishopric. 
His  luxurious  and  courtly  manners  were  sup- 
planted by  the  austerity  of  the  monk,  and 
his  liberality  was  directed  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor.     He  arrayed  himself  against  the  policy 
of  Henry  II.,  which  was  to  keep  in  subordi- 
nation the  power  of  the  Church.     With  this 
view  Henry  assembled  a  council  of  the  no- 
bility and  clergy  at  Salisbury,  in  1164,  when 
he  attempted  to  complete  a  code  of  laws  for 
the  government  of  both  church  and  state. 
Thomas  A.  Beckett  refused  to  be  governed  by 
these,  but  submitting  to  the  influence  of  the 
Pope  and  the  clergy,  he  yielded  a  reluctant 
assent.     It  was,  however,  soon  recalled,  which 
placed  him  in  open  opposition  to  Henry's  au- 
thority.    Becoming  seriously  obnoxious,  he 
left  the  country  in  disguise,  hut-  returned  to 
it  after  a  term  of  years  with  his  policy  un- 
changed.     In   a  fit  of  impatience,    Henry 
asked  if  no  one  would  rid  him  of  so  trouble- 
some a  .  subject  (    The  suggestion  was  soon 
executed  by  four  Barons,  who  entered  the 
Cathedral  and  slew  him  before  the  altar.  For 
this  piece  of  barbarity,  Henry  was  obliged 
to  make  '*  heavy  restitution." 

Abelard,  the  bold  theologian  and  scholas- 
tic philosopher,  was  the  subject  of  the  next 
lecture.  He  was  born  in  France  in  1079. 
The  inheritance  of  wealth  procured  him  po- 
sition and  learning,  and  as  an  ecclesiastic,  he 
con\pleted  his  education  in  Paris,  where  the 
fieune  of  his  public  teaching  reached  to  distant 
provinces  and  formed  an  epoch  in  the  Christian 
world.  Great  numbers  became  disciples,  and 
his  popular  ability  modified  the  church  in  the 
12th  century.  The  lecturer  called  him  a 
''rationalist,"  a  ''superficial  logician,"  and 
likened  him  to  some  who  have  lived  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  "  His  reputation,  says 
the  "Foreign  Quarterly  Review  for  1846, 
WAS  greater  than  that  of  any  living  man." 
*'  Aoelard,"  observes  Hallam,  "  was  almost 


the  first  who  awakened  mankind  in  the  age- 
of  darkness  to  a  sympathy  with  intellectual 
excellence.  His  bold  theories,  not  the  lees- 
attractive,  perhaps,  for  treading  upon  the 
bounds  of  heresy,  his  imprudent  vanity  that 
scorned  the  regularly  acquired  reputation  of 
older  men,  allured  a  multitude  of  disciples 
who  would  never  have  listened  to  an  ordinary 
teacher.*"  Without  any  disposition  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  errors  of  Abelard,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  his  mission  was  to  reach  a  class  of 
minds  that  stood  aloof  from  the  theology  of 
the  church  and  to  aid  those  who  should  fol- 
low in  lifting  thought  out  of  the  deepening 
grooves  of  superstitious  error.  St.  Bernard 
combatted  his  theories  with  all  the  power  of 
his  eloquence  and  the  ardor  of  a  zealot.  Hi» 
controversies  with  him  were  bitter  and  severe. 
The  church  said  "  believe  if  you  don't  under- 
stand." Abelard  said,  "  understand  and  be- 
lieve."    Bernard  said,  "  banish  all  inquiry."' 

The  remainder  of  the  lecture  was  a  narra- 
tive of  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Abelard 
which  grew  out  of  his  attachment  for  Heloise. 
Their  names  are  associated  in  history,  and 
form  a  pathetic  evidence  of  the  result  of  the 
terrible  ban  of  celibacy  that  the  Catholic 
Church  still  continues  to  enforce  upon  her 
clergy.  By  it  two  valuable  human  lives  were 
lost  to  society  and  the  world.  Abelard  died 
in  1142,  at  the  priory  of  8t  Marcellus,  whith- 
er he  had  gone  for  his  health.  At  the  request 
of  Heloise,  his  body  was  given  to  her  and 
buried  in  the  oratory  of  the  Paraclete  which 
he  had  founded,  and  of  which  she  was  prior- 
ess. Twenty  years  afterward,  she  was  in- 
terred in  the  same  tomb — in  accordance  with 
her  own  request.  As  an  evidence  that  their 
memory  is  kept  alive  in  the  hearts  of  their 
people,  the  aenes  of  both  were  taken  to  Paris 
in  1808,  and  in  1828,  buried  in  one  sepulchre 
in  Pere-la  chaise. 

History  presents  many  interesting  incidents 
in  their  lives,  but  we  leave  them  for  the  cu- 
rious student  to  look  up. 

Treatises  on  theology  and  their  epistolary 
correspondence  constitute  a  part  of  the  liter* 
ature  that  has  been  preserved  for  the  present 
The  errors  of  one  age  should  serve  as  land- 
marks for  the  next,  and  the  experiences  of 
the  past  point  to  a  higher  elevation  in  the 
future.  E.  P.  C. 


mtm    I 


From  the  Public  Ledger. 
UNSEEMLY   JESTING. 

Of  the  many  influences  that  sway  mankind, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  is  that  of  wit  and 
drollery.  A  most  useful  instrument  it  often 
proves,  not  only  in  smoothing  for  a  time  the 
wrinkles  of  care,  and  calling  up  the  merry 
smile,  which   is  too  rarely  present  on  our 

*  From  Dr.  Thomas'  Biographical  Dictienarj. 
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tried  countenances,  but  also  by  its  power  of 
presenting  tmth  in  a  more  pleasing  and  at- 
tractive form  than  its  sober  every- day  dress 
affonls.  All  honor  to  those  who  can  and  do 
80  use  this  power  as  to  promote  cheerfiilness 
aod  good- will,  and  recreate  minds  and  bodies 
that  have  been  eye  rtasked. 

Yet  there  are  times  when  we  all  feel  that 
jesting  18  out  of  place,  and  there  are  subjects 
which  cannot  be  treited  humorously  without 
iojurious  conseqiiencee.  To  jest  upon,  deep 
emotions,  especially  those  of  a  sorrowful  na- 
ture, is  to  insult  ttiem. 

*'Of  all  the  grief  j  thai  harrass  the  diitreised, 
Sure  the  most  bitter  h  a  scornful  jest." 

Calamities  and  troubles  of  every  kind  are 
doubly  hard  to  bear  when  made  the  butt  of 
ridicule.  The  young  and  thoughtless  who 
indulge  in  merriment  at  the  expense  of  pov- 
erty, misfortune  or  age,  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  shame  and  remorse  could  they  but  ap 
preciate  the  additional  pau^  they  inflict  upon 
those  already  suffering.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  so  ill-fitted  to  be  ma  *■  the  subject  of 
a  jest  as  wrongdoing,  for  there  is  nothing 
else  so  intrinsically  serious  and  sorrowful. 
Whatever  tends  to  strip  sin  of  its  solemn 
character  fosters  and  cherishes  that  sin  more 
effectually  than  any  other  iDfluence.  The 
mother  who  repeats  with  a  smile  instances  in 
which  her  little  child  has  been  wilful,  passion- 
ate or  deceitful,  thinking  it  "smart"  or 
'*  cunning,"  is  diligently  sowing  seeds  of  pas- 
sion or  hypocrisy  within  that  child  that  no 
future  efforts  can  uproot.  The  father  who 
speaks  of  his  son  as  only  '*  sowing  his  wild 
oats,"  when  that  son  is  sacrificing  his  purity 
in  haunts  of  iniquity  and  vice,  is  sedulously 
*  raining  his  child  to  lead  a  depraved  and  dia- 
fev/iute  life.  The  merchant  who  records  as  a 
'*  capita]  joke  '*  the  successful  artifice  practiced 
on  a  simple  countryman,  is  impressing  upon 
his  clerks  a  lesson  of  dishonesty  and  fraud 
which  they  will  never  forget.  The  nublic 
p«*pers  that  tell  funny  stories  of  theft  and 
drunkenness,  and  draw  out  their  comic  feat 
ures  for  the  amusement  of  their  readers,  are 
weakening  the  public  abhorrence  of  these 
vices,  and  thus  indirectly  but  surely  establish- 
ing their  power. 

There  is  really  nothing  more  detrimental  to 
the  virtue,  purity,  and  loveliness  of  character 
than  the  flippant  way  in  which  so  many 
people  speak  of  sin.  Many  who  would  fale 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  upholding  or  justifying 
wrong-doing,  and  who  are  at  times  the  loudesc 
in  their  condemnation  of  it,  will  yet  not  he  '- 
tate,  at  times,  to  turn  it  into  fun,  to  joke  aii  J 
laugh  over  it,  and  thus  to  disarm  it  '~'  its 
chief  terrors,  by  destroying  its  serious  and 
soleom  character.  It  is  true  that  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  grave  crimes  are  not  usually 


thus  treated.  8tate  prison  offbnces  wear  a 
certain  dignity  of  wickedness,  which  even  the 
'-*ost  flippant  respect.  But  when  we  reflect 
..lat  these  are  but  the  naturil  outcomes  of 
the  very  faults  and  vices  which  we  laugh  at — 
that  eight-tenths  of  the  arrests  and  commit- 
ments are  for  crimes  connected  with  drunken- 
ness, and  the  that  remaining  fractions  are  blos- 
soms of  other  "wild  oats  which  we  conten- 
tedly allow  to  flourish  in  youth,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  to  be  in  great  measure  responsible 
even  for  the  crimes  at  which  we  shudder. 

Besides,  are  we  not  somewhat  arrogant  in 
deciding  what  faults  are  serious,  and  what 
are  trifling?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  tri- 
fling wrong-doing,  an  insignificant  sin  ?  We 
think  not.  Eifery  deliberate  disobedience  to 
the  voice  of  conscience  is  a  jiin,  whatever  be 
the  action.  Its  degree  of  turpitude  must 
depend  on  many  things  which  we  cannot 
estimate.  But  to  deem  any  such  disobedience 
a  small  matter,  or  to  treat  it  lightfy,  is  to 

fave  the  way  for  a  gradual  decay  of  virtue, 
t  is  always  a  solemn  thing  to  do  wrong,  and 
we  can  never  calculate  its  baneful  effects  upon 
character  and  life.  He  who  takes  away  this 
solemnity,  by  laugh,  or  joke,  or  ridicule,  who 
induces  any  one  to  think  less  seriously  of  a 
single  dereliction  of  duty,  is,  in  so  far,  work- 
ing agHlnst  virtue,  honor  and  purity.  Not 
for  a  moment  would  we  check  the  joyous  ex* 
uberance  of  youthful  spirits,  or  banish  that 
mirthful  gayety  which  serves  to  brighten 
life.  But  let  it  be  innocent  and  pure,  an4 
unmixed  with  any  tolerance  of  evil,  or  any 
desire  to  extenuate  it. 

FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LSTTBRS. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment 
with  our  children  since  we  have  lived  in  the 
country.  There  is  so  little  to  interfere,  no 
temptation  to  go  out  of  evenings,  no  interrup- 
tions, and  we  enjoy  our  evenings  so  much 
with  eight  of  us  gathered  around  the  open  fire 
in  our  sitting  room,  reading,  writing,  sewing, 
knitting,  talking,  or  playing  some  of  the  many 
interesting  games  that  fiave  been  invented  of 
late  ^o  young  people.  I  tremble  sometimes 
when  1  iook  around  upon  our  circle  and  re- 
member it  cannot  be  so  long.  The  children 
are  growing  up  so  fast,  and  will  soon  have  to 
go  to  work  for  themselves,  and,  perhaps,  be 
separated  ;  but  I  try  to  enjoy  the  present  with- 
out anticipating  the  future. 

We  have  adopted  the  plan  of  having  a  lit- 
tle quiet  time  every  evening,  immediately 
after  rising  from  the  supper-table,  before  any 
of  the  little  ones  get  sleepy.  Sometimes  one 
of  us  reads  something  suitable,  perhaps  from 
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the. Bible,  perhaps  a  poem,  or  anything  which 
seems  appropriate  and  short ;  then  we  sit  still 
a  little  while,'  seldom  exceeding  ten  minutes. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  little  serious  talk,  and 
.we  have  often  felt  that  it  was  a  good  form. 

I  have  feared  sometimes  that  in  our  objec- 
tion to  form  we  had  gone  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  had  little  or  nothing  in  its  place. 
Perhaps  in  the  years  to  come,  when  our  cir- 
cle is  broken  and  scattered,  some  here  and 
some  there,  when  the  cares  and  responsibili- 
ties of  life  begin  to  weigh  upon  our  children, 
they  will  recall  these  quiet  home  seasons  wich 
father  and  mother  atid  one  another  with  much 
eatis&ction,  and  feel  strengthened  for  their 
own  duties  thereby,  and  the  silent  prayers  of 
those  hours  may  be  a  perpetual  blessing  to 
«is  all. 

Yet,  do  not  infer,  my  dear  friend,  that  we 
always  abound.  For  my  own  part,  spiritual 
life  is  very  low  mostly  or  much  of  the  time. 
I  can  scarcely  tell  why,  unless  it  is  because 
I  am  so  busy  and  cumbered  with  many  cares, 
that  the  good  seed,  not  being  sufficiently 
"  watched  and  tended,"  becomes  choked.  I 
am  so  constituted,  that  "  one  hour  of  thought- 
ful solitude'/  seenjs  to  "nerve  my  heart"  and 
renew  my  strength  more  than  one  spent  in 
social  worship ;  the  latter  I  feel  I  oMist  do, 
the  other  1  neglect  to  do,  so  the  good  life  lan- 
guishes. I  do  really  believe,  when  we  *'  enter 
our  closets/'  our  hands  should  be  unemployed 
if  we  would  receive  the  full  blearing.  Dost 
thou  not  think  so?  Not  that  we  may  not  be 
in  a  prayerful  stale  of  mind  while  we  are  about 
our  daily  business,  but  that  of  itself  does  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  for  me. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 
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"  Christ  Within,  the  Hopb  op  Glory." 
— "  Christ,  the  Wisdom  and  Power  of 
God." — We  often  hear  this  manifestation  of 
the  Life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  spoken 
of  as  our  fundamental  principle.  This  lan- 
guage may  convey  the  idea  to  some  minds, 
that  we  would  engross  to  ourselves  this  most 
excellent  glory.  On  the  contrary,  we  rejoice 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  revealed  unto  all  who 
receive  it  believingly.  Surely  it  is  the  Chris- 
tian*a  hope,  let  him  bear  as  to  outward  denomi- 
nation whatever  name  he  may. 

Among  religious  professors,  perhaps  the 
Bociety  of  Friends  stands  alone  in  the  public 
and  full  aeknowledgemeni  or  recognition  of 
the  Indwelling  power  of  the  Highest,  in  the 


great  offices  of  Leader,  Teacher ,  and  Samur, 
and  yet  we  surely  believe  that  our  Father's  love 
is  universal  and  impartial,  and  that  all  His 
rational  family  are  placed  upon  equal  ground 
as  recipients  of  this  "unspeakable  gift"— the 
life  of  God  in  the  soul.  According  to  the 
testimony,  '•  The  tabernacle  of  God  is  with 
men."  "  He  dwelieth  with  you,  and  shall  be 
in  you."  Unto  all  is  this  grace  or  mani- 
festation of  Divine  life  given,  and  blessed  ii 
he  who  receives  it  believingly,  and  beoomeB 
subject  to  its  operations. 

Our  Society  acknowledgement  of  this  Princi- 
ple places  us  in  a  highly  responsible  position, 
and  it  is  cause  of  regret  and  concern  when 
the  public  ministry  among  us  veils  from  view, 
even  temporarily,  this  heavenly  Gift.  This 
may  readily  be  done  by  the  admixture  of 
theological  d«'*gma8  or  reasonings,  against 
which  our  early  Friends  bore  an  unequivocal 
testimony. 

As  a  people,  we  profess  to  use  plainness  of 
speech,  and  in  no  connection  is  simplicity  of 
language  more  important  than  when  we  are 
engaged  in  holding  up  to  view,  either  in  pub- 
lic ministry  or  through  the  pen,  the  precious 
truths  of  the  gospel  or  its  promises. 

Some  of  the  doctrinal  phrases  found  in 
Scripture,  when  used  without  a  full  explana- 
tion of  their  spiritual  bearing,  tend  greatly  to 
lead  the  minds  of  those  who  hear,  to  outward 
dependencies ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  this 
is  done,  is  the  beautiful  and  pure  simplicity  of 
Truth,  as  acknowledged  by  Friends,  marred 
or  shrouded  in  uncertainty. 

May  this  simplicity  be  preserved  inviolate, 
as  also  our  belief,  that  repentance  with 
amendment  of  life,  is  the  acceptable  atone- 
ment for  sin.  Our  expressions  on  all  occa- 
sions should  be  religiously  guarded,  so  that 
no  words  of  ours  may  veil  any  gospel  Truth 
from  the  comprehension  of  the  honest  in* 
quirer. 

In  thus  expressing  our  concern  for  the  oh- 
servance  of  simplicity  of  language,  we  do  not 
forget  that  "  there  are  diversities  of  gifts ; ' 
but  we  fully  believe  that  if  all  abide  in  the 
"  one  Spirit,"  ability  will  be  known  to  speak 
the  Truth  in  plainness,  and  so  to  declare  the 
whole  counsel  of  God  that  it  can  be  received 
convincingly. 
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Women's  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania. —  The  Twentj-Seoond  Annual 
commeDoement  of  this  institution  was  held  at 
the  Horticultural  Hall,  in  this  city,  on  Third 
mo.  IStby  and  on  this  occasion  eighteen  wo- 
men lemved  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
icine. 

We  also  have  the  announcement  that  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Session  of  the  College  will  open 
on  Tenth  mo.  1st,  1874.  The  officers  of  this 
nseiol  institution  have  much  cause  of  satisfac- 
tion and  encouragement  in  the  &ct  that  the 
opposition  to  the  medical  education  of  women 
is  steadily  declining  in  strength  both  in  our 
own  and  in  other  countries,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  the  future  will  find  this  College  increas* 
inglj  worthy  of  the  good  cause  it  has  hitherto 
represented. 

The  valedictory  address  of  Prof.  Kachel  L. 
Bodley,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  contained  much 
excellent  counsel  to  the  graduates  in  regard 
to  the  social  as  well  as  professional  duties 
which  await  them.  Thev  were  exhorted  to 
be  leaders  and  inspirers  of  society  in  the 
direction  of  intellectual  culture.  Besides  ex- 
pressing their  chosen  life  work  as  healers  of 
bodily  infirmities  and  diseases,  they  might  be 
come  agents  in  a  higher  work,  the  moral  and 
mental  culture  of  those  with  whom  their  lot 
ahaUfidl. 

"  Your  alma  mater  claims  at  your  handji 
that  in  this  capacity  you  do  a  work  for  her  in 
the  years  immediately  before  you.     The  old 
questions  of  woman '<«  mental  capacity  and  of 
her  fitness  for  the  profession  of  medicine  hav- 
ing be^i  forever  settled  by  the  worthy  pio- 
neers who  have  preceded  you,  there  remains 
now  for  you  the  golden  opportunity  of  arrestr 
ing  attention,  in  behalf  ot'  professional  study, 
of  the  younger  women  among  your  patients 
and  associates  by  the  persuasive  character  of 
unostentatious  learning. 

"Adopt  the  true  edttco  idea  in  your  attempts 
to  check  the  turrent  of  worldliness  and  frivol- 
ity which  sweeps  down  like  a  flood  upon  our 
bfeoming  American  girls.  Do  not  lecture 
them  for  their  folly  beyond  the  necessity 
which  present  exigencies  may  demand,  but 
let  your  neatly  furnished  and  attractive  home 
and*  year  own  cheerful  life  continually  repeat 
lo  them,  '  Come.' 

"  The  microscope  will  be  upon  your  table, 
with  its  never  exhausted  store  9f  nature's 
cfaanning  secrets ;  the  test-tube  rack  and 
chemical  reagents  will  be  found  in  a  conveni- 


ent closet,  ready  to  respond  in  accents  of 
color  and  of  varying  pnysical  condition  to 
your  questions  concerning  their  marvels." 

The  graduates  were  also  reminded  of  the 

necessity  of  contbued  study  and.  research,  in 

order  not  only  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 

developments  of  the  age,  but  that  they  might 

in  the  fulness  of  their  years  be  numbered 

among  tjtie  original  investigators  to  whom  the 

world  tardily,  perhaps,  but  surely  docs  horn* 

age.    To  chemical  and  microscopic  study  the 

speaker  especially  called  the  attention  of  the 

graduates.     As  physicians  it  was  eminently 

fitting  that  they  should  be  reekers  after  Uuth, 

not  for  selfish  or  sordid  ends,  but  that  they 

may  give  of  the  ripened  fruit  of  knowledge 

freely  to  those  who  hunger,  as  the  Father 

freely  bestows  His  sunshine  an4  His  sliowers. 

DIED. 

COX.— At  ».he  residence  of  Henry  Cox,  Wheatland, 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  Tenth  mo.  15th,  1873,  Phebe 
Elizabeth,  danghter  of  Thomas  C.  and  Dorothy  H. 
Cox.  in  the  20th  year  of  her  ag« ;  a  nenber  of 
Wapthioiioe  Monthly  Meotinf ,  Iowa. 

R0BBRT8.— Of  membranons  croup,  at   Bristol, 

on  tbaijHh  of  Firtt  month,  1S74,  John  T.,  aged  fire 
years.  On  the  I3th  of  Second  month,  1874,  at  the 
Brtme  place,  of  ^capillary  bronchitis,  Franlc  H.,  aged 
two  years;  children  of  Thomas  and  the  late  Eliza- 
beth W.  Roberts,  members  of  Byberry  Monthly 
Meeting.    Interments  at  Plymouib,  Pa. 


Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous ;  it  coures 
not  upon,  the  sudden.  We  must  not  think  to 
sow  and  reap  both  at  once.  If  trouble  be 
lengthened,  lengthen  4hy  patience.  Seek 
after  the  spirit  which  prompts  ihe&e  words: 
''Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom, 
neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines  ;  the  labor 
of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall 
yiehl  no  meat ;  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
1  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  palvalion.'*  "  M^ 
strength  and  my  heart  faileth ;  but  God  is 
the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  for- 
ever." 


IKTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends'  Intelligencer  ;-^ 
In  the  death  of  Charles  Sumner  great  indeed 
is  the  nation's  loss.  For  his  sublime  devo- 
tion  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  through  evil 
and  through  good  report,  praises  are  now  on 
the  lips  of  the  millions.  Another  subject 
which  deeply  interested  him,  less  popular 
with  the  masses  than  the  now  successful  anti- 
slavery  cause,  was  the  substitution  of  Arbi< 
tration  for  the  War  method  of  adjusting  dif- 
ferences between  nations.  It  is  but  a  few 
evenings  since,  in  his  house  in  Washington — 
a  house  abounding  with  the  choicest  treasures 
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of  art  and  literature — it  was  my  privilege  to 
have  a  ve'j  interesting  intwview  with  him 
upon  this  subject  Expressing  the  hope  that 
his  Civil  Rights  bill,  for  the  better  protection 
of  the  rights  of  colored  people  (so  touohing- 
ly  alluded  to  in  his  last  hours)  would  soon 
be  passed,  he  mentioned  his  purpose  then  to 
call  up  the  subject  of  Arbitration,  and  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  adopt  his  resolutions,  which  he 
introduced  on  the  opening^^  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, as  a  first  step  in  initiating  the  peace 
policy  in  lieu  of  the  war  method.  He  spoke  of  it 
with  much  feeling  and  eamestoess.  It  was, 
he  said,  the  type  of  an  ideal  civilization  he 
had  long  cherished,  and  which  he  hoped  to 
see  attained.  I  took  occasion  to  mention  to 
him  the  interest  felt  therein  in  this  city,  by 
Samuel  Willets  and  other  Friends,  and  he 
asked :  *'  Cannot  your  Friends  send  me  me- 
morials on  the  subject  ?" — adding,  **  they 
would  be  valuable  aid  in  awakening  the  in 
terest  of  the  Senate.^'  May  I  suggest  to 
Friends  who  are  among  the  readers  of  the 
Intelligencer  in  various  portions  of  the  coun- 
tnr,  to  consider  whether,  in  the  capacity  of 
Monthly  Meetings  or  otherwise,  they  may  not 
still,  with  great  propriety,  and  as  a  timely 
service  in  the  cause  of  peace,  memorialize  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Represen  ativestoadopt 
Senator  Sumner's  resolutions,  now  befone  the 
Senate  but  not  yet  acted  upon  ?  Oeorge  O. 
Wright,  of  the  Senate,  and  Henry  J.  Scud- 
der,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  would  gladly  aeoeive. 
and  present  in  their  respective  bodies,  such 
memorials  as  may  be  addressed  to  them. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  inst ,  I  listen- 
ed in  the  Senate  to  Charles  Sumner's  last 
speech  upon  the  Centennial  bill,  and  was 
never  more  impressed  with  his  remarkable 
power  and  eloquence.  A  little  later  the  same 
afternoon  he  gave  his  last  vote,  and  spoke 
his  last  public  word  in  the  Senate  in  the 
hearty,  s  norous  "aye  "  in  favor  of  the  bill 

This  brings  up  another  objection,  "  You  are 
going  to  establish  an  almshouse,"  ''a  better- 
ing house,"  &c.f  titles  which  we  repudiate  as 
not  applying  to  the  undertaking.  In  the 
first  place  in  almshouses  it  is  not  usual  for  the 
inmates  to  pay  board,  and  in  the  next  place 
they  are  apt  to  be  managed  with  more  econo- 
my than  is  consistent  with  the  comfort  of 
these  dependent  ones. 

In  the  boarding  house  we  propose  establish- 
ing all  pay  their  board,  or  have  it  paid  tor 
them,  and  we  contemplate  having  it  furnished 
comfortably,  having  all  the  modern  conveni 
ences  which  are  now  deemed  necessary  in  well 
arranged  dwellings ;  and  to  enable  the  family 
more  readily  to  attend  our  religious  meetings 
it  is  the  desire  to  have  it  not  very  distant 
from  one  of  our  meeting- ho  uses. 


providing  for  a  National  Commission  of  In- 

?uiry  concerning  the  alcoholic  liquor  traffic. 
lly  (does  it  seem)  can  we  afford  to  spare 
from  public  life,  at  .the  present  time,  a  states- 
man of  so  rare  a  type. 

Aaron  M.  PowELii. 
New  York,  Sd  mo.  16,  1874. 

The  following  are  Senator  Sumner's  resoio- 
tions  above  referred  to : 

Whereas,  By  international  law  and  exirt- 
iug  custom  war  is  recognized  as  ^  ..  *rm  of 
trial  for  the  determination  of  difterences  be- 
tween nations :  and 

Whereas,  For  generations  good  men  have 
protested  against  the  irrational  character  of 
this  arbitrament,  where  force  instead  of  jus- 
tice prevails,  and  have  anxiously  sought  for 
a  suDStitute  in  the  nature  of  a  judicial  tribo- 
nal,  all  of  which  was  expressed  by  Franklin 
in  his  exclamation  :  ''  When  will  mankind  be 
convinced  that  all  wars  are  follies,  very  ei- 
pensive  and  very  mischievous,  and  agree  to 
settle  their  differences  by  arbitration  ?"  and, 

Whereas,  War  once  prevailed  in  the  deter- 
mination of  differences  between  iodividuak, 
between  cities,  between  counties  and  prov- 
inces, being  recognized  in  all  these  cases  as 
the  arbiter  of  justice,  but  at  last  yielded  to  a 
judicial  tribunal,  and  now,  in  the  progress  of 
civilization,  the  time  has  come  for  the  extoi- 
sion  of  this  humane  principle  to  nations,  so 
that  their  differences  may  be  taken  from  the 
arbitrament  of  war,  and,  in  conformity  with 
these  examples,  submitted  to  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal: and 

Whereas,  Arbitration  has  been  formally  re- 
cognized as  a  substitute  fi)r  war  in  the  deter- 
mination of  differences  between  nations,  be- 
ing especially  recommended  by  the  Congress 
of  Paris,  where  were  assembled  the  represen- 
tatives of  England,  France,  Russia,  rruesia, 
Austria,  Sardinia  and  Turkey,  and  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  United  States  in  formal  trea- 
ty with  Great  Britain  for  the  determination 
of  differences  arising  from  depredations  of 
British  cruiser.'*,  and  alst»  from  opposing 
claims  with  reg.ird  to  the  San  Juan  bounda- 
ry ;  and 

WhereaSy  it  becomes  important  to  consider 
and  settle  the  true  character  of  this  benefi- 
cent tribunal,  thus  commended  and  adopted, 
so  that  its  authority  and  completeness  as  a 
substitute  for  war  may  not  be  impaired,  bot 
strengthened  and  upheld,  to  the  end  that  civ- 
ilization may  be  advanced  and  war  be  limit- 
ed in  its  sphere  :  therefore 

1.  Resolved,  That  in  the  determination  of 
international  differences,  arbitration  should 
become  a  substitute  for  war  in  reality  as  w 
name,  and^  therefore,  coextensive  with  war 
in  jurisdiction,  so  that  any  question  or  griev* 
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ance  which  might  be  the  occasion  of  war  or 
of  misanderstaDdiug  between  nations,  should 
be  coDudered  by  this  tribunal. 

2.  Beaohed^  That  any  withdrawal  from  a 
treaty  recognizing  arbitration,  or  any  refusal 
to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  accepted  tribu- 
nal, or  any  interposition  of  technicalities  to 
limit  the  proeeedmgs,  is  to  this  extent  a  dis- 
paragement of  the  tribunal  as  a  substitute 
for  war,  and,  therefore,  hostile  to  civilization. 

3.  Baalved,  That  the  United  States,  hay- 
ing at  heart  the  cause  of  peace  everywhere, 
and  hoping  to  help  its  permanent  establish- 
ment between  nations,  hereby  recommend 
the  adoption  of  arbitration  as  a  just  and 
practical  method  for  the  determination  of  in- 
ternational differences,  to  be  maintained  sin* 
cerely  and  in  good  faith,  so  that  war  may 
cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  form  of  triid 
between  nations. 

The  following  memorial,  or  its  equivalent, 
would  suffice  for  the  official  endorsement  of 
Monthly  Meetings,  and  also  for  the  individ- 
ual signatures  of  Friends  and  other  approving 
citizens: 

MEMORIAL 

To   the  Untied  States  Senate  and  House  of 

Repreaeniaiives : 

Your  memorialists,  believing  the  War  meth* 
od  of  Mttiing  differences  to  be  injurious,  ex* 
pensive,  and  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  mankind,  respectfully  ask  you,  by  appro- 
priate  legblation,  to  adopt,  and  to  recommend 
to  other  nations  the  adoption  of,  Arbitration 
as  a  just  and  piactical  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  international  differences. 

A.  M.  P. 

[For  Friends'  Intelligenoer.] 

*' friends'  boarding  house." 

The  question  is  asked  by  some,  when  solic- 
ited to  aid  this  undertaking,  "  What  is  the 
necessi^  of  such  an  institution?  there  are 
many  Friends  who  take  boarders,  where  aged 
or  young  Friends  can  be  accommodated,  and 
these  too  often  make  but  a  scanty  living." 

True,  a  number  of  Friends  are  boardin^- 
bouise  keepers,  but,  if  successful,  they  must  ask 
a  higher  board  than  those  of  moderate  means 
can  well  afford,  and  excepting  the  lack  of 
good  management,  the  low  rate  of  board  is, 
perhaps,  the  main  cause  of  the  non-success  of 
some  engaged  in  this  business. 

Cases  are  known  of  young  women,  members 
amongst  Friends,  who  are  in  stores  in  this 
city,  and  if  it  were  not  for  aid  extended  by 
their  friends,  would  not  from  their  scanty  re- 
muneration be  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
their  board  and  clothing,  moderate  though 
these  may  be. 

Young  men  from  the  country  could  be 
cited  who,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  have  been  I 


very  indifferently  accommodated  in  the  fami* 
lies  of  those  not  of  our  Society ;  other  Friends 
are  stated  to  have  removed  to  country  towns 
or  villages  in  order  to  live  within  the  bounds 
of  their  limited  means ;  and  where  aged 
Friends  are  aided  by  the  meeting,  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  find  suitable  accommodations,  not 
only  for  the  moderate  allowance  given,  but  to 
secure  them  where  they  are  easily  accessible 
to  our  religious  meetings,  and  the  visits  of 
their  friends.  Gases  could  be  given  ]n»  all 
three  of  the  monthly  meetings  in  this  city 
where  these  aged**  ones  have .  been  boarded 
from  one  to  three  or  more  miles  distant  from 
meetings,  and  with  those  of  other  societies, 
and  the  difficulty,-  of  finding  low  board  necea* 
sarily  exposes  the  condition  of  these  more 
than  is  proper. 

In  order  to  shield  any  who  may  be  aided 
by  the  meeting  from  the  exposure  of  their 
cases,  which  now  may  often  occur,  each  of  the 
three  Monthly  Meetings  has  the  right,  if  it 
sees  proper,  to  appoint  two  managers,  so  that 
such  can  be  looked  after  and  quietly  attended 
to  by  them.  There  is  little  doubt  as  to  its 
success.  Similar  establishments  among  other 
societies  have  been,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
with  good  management  this  should  not  he 
succeseful. 

The  Young  Women's  Boarding  House,  un* 
der  theeave  of  the  ''Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation,^' has  more  than  met  the  house  ex- 
penses.  Yet  making  a  liberal  allowance  for 
provisions  donated  and  including  the  ground 
rent  and  some  other  expenses,  the  averaee  for 
each  boarder  is  less  than  three  dollars; 
whether  our  house  will  succeed  in  having  as 
low  a  charge  I  do  not  assert,  but  believe  it 
will  be  moderate. 

But  in  order  to  do  this  there  should  be  no 
house  rent  to  pay,  but  as  in  the  above  named 
institution,  the  property  should  be  owned,  and 
free  of  debt  or  nearly  so.  Few  houses  could 
be  rented  adapted  to  this  purpose,  and  any 
alterations  made  to  fit  them  for  our  use  would 
be  a  waste  of  funds. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  invested  in  a 
building,  and  the  proper  furnishing  of  the 
same,  would  enable  the  managers  to  proceed 
in  this  matter.  This  sum  could  be  readily 
raised  amount  us  if  we  felt  a  lively  interest, 
and  were  wdling  to  plaoe  ourselves  in  the 
tried  conditions  of  oUiers  less  favored  than 
ourselves. 

The  need  of  giving  more  care  to  our  young 
members,  especially  those  from  the  country, 
has  exercised  the  minds  of  many  Friends ;  by 
accommodating  some  of  these  in  this  boarding 
house  it  will  not  only  bring  such  more  under 
the  notice  of  Friends,  but  be  aa  a  central 
point  where  their  youug  acquaintances  may 
come  and  spend  a  social  evening,  and  thus  by 
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having  the  aged  and  the  youth  mingling  to- 
gether, it  will  be  pleasanter  and  more  home- 
like for  each. 

The  interest  which  many  women  Fiiends 
have  manifested  in  this  concern  is  an  addi- 
tional evidence  of  its  need.  One  valuable 
Friend,  who  has  known  the'difficulty  of  secur- 
ing comfortable  accommodations,  having  re- 
ceived a  present  of  fifty  dollars  from  a  rela- 
tive, preferred,  notwithstanding  her  moderate 
meaps,  to  give  it  to  this  cause  rather  than  ex- 
pend it  on  herself. 

Another  who  for  many  years  occupied  an 
important  station  amongst  us,,  and  who  has 
had  experience  in  boarding  with  Friends  and 
those  of  other  professions,  contributed  a  like 
aiqount  received  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  young  invalid  expressed  the  pleasure  she 
had  in  the  prospect  that  this  would  be  a  home 
for  her,  for  although  she  resided  With  very 
kind  relatives  of  another  religious  society,  yet 
she  felt  anxious  to  be  more  amongst  those  of 
her  own  religious  profession. 

Aged  Friends  who  have  been  serviceable  in 
our  Society,  as  well  as  some  that  are  younger, 
have  expressed  their  readiness  to  accept  of 
its  advantages  when  established.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  filling 
even  a  large  boarding  house,  and  it  will  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  of  any  of  our  members,  seek- 
ing shelter  in  institutions  of  other. sin^ies,  as 
is  asserted  to  be  the  case  with  a  worthy  wo- 
man Friend  formerly  of  this  city,  who  having 
used  her  moderate  means  in  the  support  of  a 
blind  sister,  and  being  now  in  a  like  condition 
herself,  has  sought  a  home  in  another  State  in 
a  Methodist  establishment 

May  I  not,  therefore,  appeal  to  our  mem- 
bers, and  those  in  sympathy  with  our  Society, 
to  come  forward  and  contribute  liberally,  so 
as  to  enable  us  early  to  establish  the  "  Friends' 
Boarding  House."  J.  M.  T. 

Philadelphia,  Third  mo.  ISth,  1874. 

Henry  M.  Laing,  30  N.  Third  street,  is  the 
Treasurer,  to  whom  those  willing  to  subscribe 
can  forward  their  names,  or  hand  them  to  any 
of  the  Managers  or  Canvassing  Commitlee. 

MABY  BOMERVILLE. 

/extracts  firom  her  *^  Personal  RecoUectioru.^' 

(Concluded  from  page  61.) 

These  extracts  embrace  exclusively  the 
later  years  of  Mary  Somerville's  life.  In  con- 
nection with  those  in  the  former  numbers, 
they  will  serve  to  give  the  readers  of  the  In- 
teUigencer  an  insight  into  her  character  ;  Jbut 
the  book  itself  must  be  read  if  one  would  wish 
to  appreciate  the  guidins  principles  which 
shaped  her  life.  Such  a  hook  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  every  public  and  private  library. 

Q. 

"Agt  hu  not  abated  my  leal  for  the  emancipation 


of  mj  sex  from  the  anreaeonable  prejodice,  too  pre- 
▼alent  in  Great  Britain,  against  a  literary  and  scien- 
ti6c  education  for  women.  The  French  are  more 
ciyilized  in  this  respect,  for  they  haye  taken  the 
lead,  and  haye  given  the  first  example  in  modern 
times  of  encouragement  to  the  high  ioteUectaalcal- 
tore  of  the  sex.  Madame  Emma  Ghena,  who  had 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  has  more  recentljre- 
ceiyed  the  diploma  of  Licentiate  in  Mathematical 
Sciences,  from  the  same  illnstrioas  society,  after  a 
successful  examination  in  algebra,  trigonometrj, 
analytical  geometry,  the  differential  and  intregal 
calculi,  and  astronomy.  A  Russian  lady  has  alio 
taken  a  degree;  and  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  haB 
receiyed  a  gold  medal  from  the  same  intitntion.  I 
joined  in  a  petition  to  the  Senate  of  Loudon  Uoi- 
yersity,  praying  that  degrees  might  be  granted  to 
women  ;  but  it  was  rejected.  I  haye  also  freqaenU 
ly  signed  petitions  to  Parliament  for  the  Woman 
Suffrage,  and  T  haye  the  honor  now  to  be  a  member 
of  the  General  Committee  for  Woman  Snflfrage  in 
London."  .  .  .  .       . 

"  I  haye  lately  entered  my  eighty-ninth  year, 
grateful  to  God  for  the  Innnmerable  blessings  He 
has  bestowed  on  me  and  my  children;  at  peace 
with  all  on  earth,  and  T  trust  that  I  maybe  at  peace 
with  my  Maker  when  my  last  hour  comes,  whicli 
cannot  now  be  far  distant. 

"Although  J  haye  been  tried  by  many  seyere  af- 
flictions, my  life,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  happy. 
I  must  say  that  no  one  eyer  met  with  such  kindneii 
as  I  haye.  I  neyer  had  an  enemy.  I  have  nerer 
been  of  a  melancholy  disposition ;  though  depreesed 
sometimes  by  circumstances,  I  always  rallied  again, 
and  although  I  seldom  laugh,  I  can  laugh  heartilj 
at  wit,  or  on  fit  occasion.  The  short  time  I  ban 
to  liye  naturally  occupies  my  thoughts.  la  the 
blessed  hope  of  meeting  again  with  my  belored 
children,  and  those  who  were  and  are  dear  to  ne 
on  earth,  I  think  of  death  with  composure  and  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God.  Yet  to  ne, 
who  am  afraid  to  sleep  alone  on  a  stormy  night,  or 
eyen  to  sleep  comfortably  any  night  unless  someone 
is  near,  it  is  a  fearful  thought  that  my  spirit  most 
enter  that  new  state  of  existence  quite  alone.  We 
are  told  of  the  infinite  glories  of  that  state,  and  I 
belieye  in  them,  though  it  is  incomprehensible  to 
us  ;  but  as  I  do  comprehend,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
the  exquisite  loyeliness  of  the  yisible  world,  I  cod* 
fess  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leaye  it.  I  shall  regret  the 
sky,  the  sea,  with  all  the  changes  of  their  beantifol 
coloring  ;  the  earth,  with  its  yerdnre  and  flowers; 
but  far  more  shall  I  grieye  to  leaye  animals  who 
haye  followed  our  steps  affectionately  for  years, 
without  knowing  for  certainty  their  ultimate  fate, 
though  I  firmly  belieye  that  the  living  principle  is 
neyer  extinguished.  .  Since  the  atoms  of  matter 
are  indestructible,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  is  difficoU 
to  belieye  that  the  spark  which  giyes  to  their  noio< 
life,  memory,  affection,  intelligence  and  fidelity,  ii 
eyanescent.  Every  atom  in  the  human  frame,  tf 
well  as  in  that  of  animals,  undergoes  a  periodical 
change  by  continual  waste  and  renoyation;  tba 
abocKe  is  changed,  not  its  inhabitant.  If  animals 
haye  no  future,  the  existence  of  many  is  most 
wretched ;  multitudes  are  starved,  cruelly  beaten, 
and  loaded  during  life  ;  many  die  under  a  barbar* 
ous  yiyisection.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  creators 
was  created  for  uncompensated  misery;  it  wouU 
be  contrary  to  the  attributes  of  God's  mercy  ^^ 
justice.  I  am  sincerely  happy  to  find  I  am  not  tbs 
only  believer  in  the  immortality  of  the  lower  aoi* 
male."  .  .  .  .  .         * 
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^  I  am  BOW,  in  my  oinetj-aecond  year  (1872)|  stUl 
ible  to  ^T»  out  for  sereral  hoart.  I  am  eztreaiely 
detf,  a&d  mj  memory  of  ordinary  arents,  and  tB^ 
peciaUx  the  aamm  nit  people,  ii  failing,  bat  not  for 
natheBatteal  and  s&ntifle  subjects.  I  am  still 
able  to  read  books  on  the  higher  algebra  for  foar  or 
fiveiioiin  in  tbe  morning,  and  even  to  soWe  the 
problenu.  Sometimes  I  find  them  difficult,  bat  my 
oM  obfftliaey  remains,  for  if  I  do  not  soeeeed  to- 
day, I  altMlc  them  again  on  the  morrow.  I  also  en* 
joj  itadinf  abont  all  the  new  diseoTeries  and  Uie»- 
riei  in  the  icientific  world,  and  on  all  branches  of 
Kj'eace."  ..••.. 

"It If  a  lolemn  Toyage,  bat  it  does  not  distarb 
mj  tiaoqaillty.  Deeply  sensible  of  my  otter  an* 
vonbinea,  and  profoundly  gratefnl  for  the  inna* 
merable  bleasingB  I  haTe  receiyed,  I  unst  in  tbe  in- 
finite  mercy  of  my  Almighty  Creator.  I  hare  eyery 
RiflOQ  to  be  thankfnl  that  my  intellect  le  etlll  anlm- 
paired,  and  thongh  my  strength  is  weakness,  my 
daogbtera  snpport  my  tottering  steps,  and  make  the 
iBfirntries  of  age  so  light  to  me  that  I  am  perfiectly 
happy." 

Oosiag  remarks  by  Martha  Somenrille  : 

^  I  hare  T«ry  little  more  to  add  to  these  last  words 
of  my  mother's  recoUeetions.  The  preceding  pages 
will  ha?e  giyen  the  reader  some  idea,  albeit,  per- 
hapi  a  Tery  imperfect  one,  of  her  character  and 
opinioni.  Only  regarding  her  feelings  on  the  most 
Mend  of  themes,  it  is  needf  al  for  me  to  say  a  few 
wordi.  My  mother  was  profonndly  and  sincerely 
religions ;  hers  was  not  a  rrligioa  of  mere  forms  and 
doctrines,  bat  a  solemn,  deep-rooted  foith,  which 
InflQenced  eyery  thonght  and  regulated  eyery  action 
of  her  life.  Great  lore  and  reyerence  towards  God 
was  the  foondetion  of  this  pure  faith,  which  ae- 
eompaaied  her  from  youth  to  extreme  old  age ;  in- 
deed, to  her  last  moments,  which  gaye  her  strength  to 
eodare  many  sorrows,  and  was  the  mainspring  of 
that  extreme  humility  which  was  so  remarkable  a 
feature  of  her  character."  .  .  .  . 

"  My  mother  neyer  discussed  religious  subjects 
in  geseitl  society ;  she  considered  them  far  too 
solemn  to  be  talked  of  lightly ;  but  with  those 
near  and  dear  tocher,  and  with  yery  intimatefriends, 
whose  opinions  agreed  with  her  own,  she  spoke 
freely  and  willingly.  Her  mmd  was  constantly 
oecnpied  with  thoughts  on  religion ;  and  in  her 
last  years  especially,  she  reflected  much  on  that 
htun  world  which  she  expected  soon  to  enter,  and 
lilted  her  heart  siill  more  frequently  to  thet  good 
fathtr  whom  she  bad  loved  so  ferrently  all  her  life, 
&Dd  in  whose  merciful  care  she  fearlessly  trusted  in 
her  last  hour. 

"My  mother's  old  age  was  a  thoroughly  happy 
ose.  She  ofu*n  said  that  not  eyen  in  the  joyous 
spring  of  life  bad  she  been  more  truly  happy.  Se- 
Tcae  and  cheerful,  fall  of  life  and  actiyity,  as  far  as 
her  physical  strength  permitted,  she  had  none  of 
the  infirmities  of  age,  except  difficulty  in  hearing, 
^hich  preyented  her  from  joining  in  general  con- 
Yertation.  She  bad  always  been  near-sighted,  but 
coald  read  small  print  with  the  greatest  ease 
wiihont  glasses,  eyen  by  lamp-llgbt.  To  the  last, 
h(^  intellect  remained  perfectly  unclouded ;  her 
iffeetion  for  those  she  loyed,  and  her  sym- 
psthy  for  all  liying  beings  as  feryent  as  oyer; 
nor  did  her  ardent  desire  for,  and  belief  in,  the  ul- 
timate religious  and  moral  improyement  of  man- 
nnd  diminish.  She  always  retained  her  habit  of 
BtQdy,  and  that  pursuit,  in  which  she  had  attained 
>Qch  excellence,  and  which  was  always  the  most 
congenial  to  her  —  mathemadcs  -*  de^ghted  and 
unused  her  to  the  end.    Her  last  occupations,  con- 


tinued to  the  actuel  day  of  her  death.,  were  the  re- 
yision  and  completion  of  a  treatise,  which  she  had 
written  years  before,  on  the  'Theory  of  Diflbr- 
enoes '  (with  diagrams  exquisitely  drawn),  and  tii» 
study  01  a  book  on  Quarternions.  Thongh  too  re<- 
llgiooa  to  fear  dtftth,  she  dreaded  omtliying  her  in^ 
tellectnal  powers,  and  It  was  with  intense  deliffht 
that  she  pursued  her  intricate  calculations  after  h^r 
ninetieth  and  ninety-first  years,  and  repeatedly  told 
me  how  she  i^oioed  to  find  that  she  had  the  samo 
readiness  and  liaclUty  in  comprehending  and  deyel* 
oping  thene  extremely  difficult  formula  which  she 
possed  when  young.  Often,  also,  she  said,  how 
gratefhl  ihe  was  to  the  Almighty  Father  who  bad 
allowed  her  to  retain  her  faculties  unimpaired  to  so 
great  an  age.  God  was  indeed  loying  and  mercif nl 
to  her,  not  only  did  He  spare  her  this  calamity,  but 
also  the  weary  trial  of  long-continued  Illness.  Id 
health  of  body  and  yigor  of  mind,  haying  liyed  fta 
beyond  the  usual  span  of  human  life,  He  called  her 
to  Himself.  For  her,  death  lost  all  its  terrors.  Her 
pure  spirt  passed  away  so  gently  that  those  around 
her  scarcely  perceiyed  when  she  left  them. 

"  It  was  the  beautiful  and  painless  close  of  a  no- 
ble  and  a  happy  life. 

"  Hy  mother  died  in  sleep  on  the  morning  of  tbo 
29th  of  Noyember,  1872.  Her  renudns  rest  in  the 
English  Gampo  Santo  of  Naples.'' 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  COLORADO  BBBTLE. 

Now  that  the  potatoe  beetle  in  iti  wmtA 
of  deetruotion  towards  the  East  appears  ti» 
have  webod  PeDosvlvania,  any  informatioB 
Uiat  would  tend  to  lessen  its  raveges  cannei 
be  too  widely  circulated ;  I  therefore  endoee 
the  following  extract  firom  an  article  by  a 
Western  correspondent  of  the  OernMnUnon^ 
Tehgraphj  as  being  the  most  clear  and  con- 
cise of  anythiog  1  have  seen  on  the  subject, 
merely  adding  that  too  mudi  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  the  importance  of  destroying  the  first 
crop  of  beetles  and  their  eggs,  as  the  rapidity 
of  their  increase  for  the  season  is  thus  very 
much  lessened ;  they  appear  to  have  a  greater 
fitncy  for  some  varieties  of  potatoes  than  for 
others,  and,  where  several  of  these  were 
placed  beside  each  other.  I  have  found  the 
Earlj  Rose  to  escape  with  the  least  damage, 
partteularly  when  planted  early,  as  in  this 
case  the  vines  had  attained  a  lankness  of 
growth,  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  these 
insects,  that  prevented  them  from  doing  the 
crop  so  much  harm.         Geo.  S.  Tbuman* 

Saniee  Agency,  Third  mo.  7, 1874. 

*'We  have  had  several  years'  experience 
with  this  pest,  and  have  spent  some  time  ij» 
studying  and  making  observations  on  its  na- 
ture and  habits,  and  what  we  have  to  offer  is 
not  theoretic,  but  practicaL 

In  the  outset  it  may  be  affirmed  that  there 
is  very  little  danger  of  vour  readers  forming 
too  high  an  estimate  oi  the  expense  this  vil- 
lain adds  to  the  cultivation  of  the  potato- 
plant. 

Walsh,  of  Rock-Island,  our  celebrated  enr 
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Nomologist,  declared  years  ago,  before  thej 
came  among  us,  that  they  had  never  been 
known  to  leave  any  place  where  they  had 
once  appeared.  Although  they  have  not  al- 
ways-proved equally  formidable  or  destruc- 
4iive,  yet  they  hold  on  the  "even  tenor,  of 
their  way,"  and  reappear  every  spring  in  this 
section,  verifying  the  truth  of  Walsh's  asser- 
tion, so  far  as  our  experience  goes.  'The  first 
season  they  may  appear  early  in  spring  or 
late  in  summer.  If  they  come  late  they  will 
probably  do  but  little  damage;  but  if  early  .a 
few  beetles  may,  if  not  destroyed,  deposit 
enough  of  eggs  to  greatly  damage  the  crop. 
Of  the  appearance  of  the  beetle  in  its  fully 
-developea  state  I  need  not  speak,  for  I  sent 
you  a  specimen  two  or  three  years  since, 
^'hich  you  described  in  your  paper,  accom* 
panied  with  a  statement  that  a  gentleman 
from  Berks  county  declared  that  they  were 
nothing  new  to  him,  "  having  often  seen  them 
preying  upon  the  vines  in  Berks."  We  felt 
confident  at  the  time,  as  we  do  still,  that  he 
was  mistaken,  in  which  opinion  the  good 
people  of  Berks  will  coincide  with  us  after 
they  have  once  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
genuine  Colorado  Tseetle. 

The  first  comers  in  the  spring  generally  do 
but  litde  damage  in  the  way  of  eating  the 
Vines,  unless  they  be  unusually  plenty*  It  is 
the  larva  that  does  the  work  so  efiectnally. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaf  of  the  plant  in  a  cluster.  They  are  of  a 
deep  yellow  or  orange  color,  oblong  in  shape 
and  attached  at  one  end  to  the  leaf,  and  of 
sufficient  size  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  ren- 
der their  discovery  no  difficult  task. 

After  they  are  deposited,  if  the  weather  is 
warm  and  the  sun  shines  much  of  the  time, 
they  will  soon  hatch  aud  go  at  their  work  of 
destruction.  On  the  contrary,  it*  the  weather 
be  cool  and  rainy  they  will  remain  on  the 
leaf  a  long  time  before  hatching,  and  in  the 
case  of  early  potatoes  hatch  too  late  to  dam* 
age  the  crop  much. 

The  elug  when  first  hatched  is  a  dark*col- 
ored,  diminutive  creature,  but  a  pood  feeder, 
and  thrives  amazingly.  As  it  increases  in 
size  it  grows  lighter  in  color.  This  slug  is 
one  of  the  most  loathsome  objects  you  can 
conceive  of.  For  a  full-grown  one  imagine  a 
grain  of  cofi^e  pufied  up  on  the  convex  side, 
widened  considerably,  covered  with  a  tough, 
tihfny,  yellow  skin,  with  a  row  of  black  spots 
on  either  side,  a  small  head,  armed  with 
strong  jaws,  stuck  on  one  end  just  behind,  and 
underneath  it  the  strong  short  legs  that  drag 
the  ponderous,  humped  body,  and  you  cannot 
fail  to  know  the  hateful  creature  at  sight 

After  a  few  weeks'  good  feeding  they  de- 
scend to  and  burrow  in  the  eround,  where 
they  are  speedily  transformed  into  handsome 


striped  beetles,  and  come  to  the  surface  and 
again  go  to  work.  They  eat  op  while  there 
is  anything  to  eat.  After  potato  tops  M 
them  they  will  eat  up  the  tomato  vines,  and 
also  attack  turnip  tops,  but  are  n6t  very  fond 
of  the  latter.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
they  burrow  in  the  earth,  and  are  turned  up 
when  plowing  in  early  sprinc^.  They  are  ei- 
ceedingly  tenacious  of  life.  We  have  thrown 
the  beetles  into  brine,  where  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  houra  they  were  «till  alive. 

As  to  their  being  poisonous  we  have  never 
known  anyone  to  be  injured  by  them,  though 
from  ail  accounts  we  would  not  try  the  exper- 
iment of  inhaling  the  vapor  while  burmin; 
them  ;  have  never  known  a  fowl  of  any  kin 
to  eat  either  the  slug  or  the  beetle,  although 
we  have  tried  both  turkeys  and  diickens. 
There  are,  however,  two  insects  that  prey 
upon  the  slugs.  Oii6  is' a.  biue  bug  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  with  a. brown  head; 
the  other  is  a  gray,  shield-shaped  bug  similar 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  stinking  punapkin 
bug,  so  common  in  the  East.  We  haVe  seen 
both  these  fellows  at  work,  the  latter  spearing 
and  carrying. the  slug  with  ease. 

Now,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  fiehting  the 
enemy,  our  advice  is,  if  your  patch  is  small, 
to  go  over  it  when  they  first  appear  and  pick 
cfi*  and  destroy  the  beetles,  turning  up  the 
leaves  also  and  looking  for  and  mashing  the 
egffs.  If  you  have  a  large-sized  patch,  from 
half  an  acre  upward,  it  is  impracticable  to 
adopt  this  plan.  In  that  case  wait  until  the 
slugs  are  about  as  large  as  a  small  pea  (it 
the  largest,  as  they  do  not  all  hatch  at  ouce), 
then  apply  Paris  green.  We  mix  it  as  follows: 
fifteen  pounds  of  flour  to  one  pound  of  Paris 
green.  Middlings  answer  nearly  as  well  and 
are  cheaper  than  flour.  Apply  with  a  round 
oyster  or  any  tin  can,  perforated  by  driving  a 
scratch  awl  through  the  bottom  often  enough 
to  sift  it  readily  on  the  tops.  Apply  it  when 
the  dew  is  on  and  before  the  wind  rises.  If 
there  is  a  breeze,  keep  on  the  windward  side 
of  the  row,  to  avoid  inhaling  the  mixture. 
This  is  a  tedious  job,  but  it  is  the  only  way 
jrou  can  save  your  crop.  The  Paris  green  in- 
jures the  tops  somewhat,  but  not  seriously. 

As  to  varieties,  plant  the  "Early  Bose/' 
and  plant  it  early—farce  the  crap.  Almost 
everyone  will,  perhaps,  plant  the  Peach  blow 
for  late  potatoes.  The  bugs  do  not  like  it  as 
well  as  the  Rose  or  Early  York.  We  plant 
these  three  varieties,  and  advise  early  planting 
of  all  three.  If  the  bugs  are  very  bad  your 
chances  for  a  crop  of  the  Early  tlose  is  the 
best,  for  they  will  generally  blossom  before 
the  slugs  are  of  any  size.  They  seem  to  pre- 
fer the  tops  of  the  Early  York  to  either  of  the 
others,  but  are  fond  of  the  Bose  also. — Oer^ 
mantoton  Telegraph. 
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From  the  ChildMn's  Frieod. 
AGASSIZ  AND  THB  OHILDBBN. 

Thejarf  crownine  with  many  laarels 

The  brow  uf  this  dear  dead  sage, 
Tbe  vork  of  whose  basj  life-time 

BHoDga  to  no  country  or  age. 
Wise  men  of  graod  vision  are  seeking 

To  measare  his  work  as  a  whole  ; 
Afid  the  sweetest  of  poets  are  singing 

Id  pr&Ue  of  his  reverent  sonl. 

Bat  BO  worthier  tribote  is  offered 

To  the  man,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
TbsD  tb Is— that  be  loved  little  children, 

Aod  was  like  them  in  purity. 
That  he  never  got  lost  in  the  windings 

Of  in  tricate  science  so  far, 
Bat  his  keen  eye,  enkindled  with  ferror, 

Coold  beam  down  in  Ioto  like  a  star. 

Great  man  that  he  was,  all  the  greater 

For  this— he  would  stop  in  the  street 
And  speak  with  a  tender  caressing 

To  the  veriest  child  he  would  meet. 
So  closelx  he  drew  unto  nature, 

In  his  passionate  searchings  for  truth. 
That  the  heart  of  this  dearest  of  teachers, 

Seemed  a  fount  of  perpetual  yonih. 

Bewoold  pause  in  his  deepest  researches, 

Bj^  the  entrance  of  children  beguiled, 
Aod  his  great  heart  was  touched  in  a  moment, 

At  tbe  grief  or  joy  of  a  child, 
tt'maj  be — one  loves  to  believe  it — 

He  realized  better  than  we. 
That  oracle  solemn  and  tender, 

^*  Let  the  little  ones  come  nnto  Me." 

For  he  loved— bo  they  tell  os — tbe  children ; 

Sweet  tribute  f  and  loag  may  his  name 
B^  as  dear  to  the  enr  of  Hffection, 

As  great  in  tbe  t»'mpl>'  of  fame. 
And  the  children  shall  bonor  and  love  him, 

Who,  no  8teadf<ist  devotions  denied, 
Tbattheii  age  mij^ht  be  wiser  and  better 

Than  the  age  ia  which  Agassiz  died. 

A.  P. 


B. 
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THE  VOICE  OF   THE  DEPARTING  SPIRIT. 

''  Would  yon  hide  me  from  my  pleasures  ? 

Would  yon  hold  me  from  my  rest  ? 
Frofo  my  serving  and  my  waiting 

1  am  called  to  be  a  guest  1 

While  you  see  tbesnn  descending,.. 

While  yon  lose  me  in  the  night, 
Lo.  the  hearenly  morn  is  breaking, 

And  my  soul  is  in  tbe  light. 

0,  they  come  to  bear  me  upward 

To  ihe  mansions  of  the  sky. 
And  to  change  as  I  am  changing 

is  to  live,  aod  not  to  die : 

's  to  leave  the  pain,  the  sickness, 

And  the  amiting  of  the  roid, 
And  to  dwell  among  the  angels, 

In  tae  city  of  our  God." 


<— 


Bishop  Watson  eays  that  "  War  has 
principles  and  practices  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  bat  ill  quadrate  with  the  rules  of 
moral  rectitude,  and  are  quite  abhorrent 
'rom  the  benignity  of  Christianity." 


ASBESTOS — A  SINGULAR  eUBSTANC& 

In  the  city  of  Glasgow  a  manufactory  is 
D0»  being  c/rried  od.  ^which  tbe  piiw^pal 
ingredient  used  is  a  material  hitherto  so  little 
known,  except  among  aavanUf  that  its  vary 
name  "  asbestos  ^^  is  a  mystery.    When  all  its 
properties  are  known,  tbe  substance  is  still 
more  puzzling.    In  appearance  as  friable  and 
perishable  as  thistledown,  it  is  older  than  any 
order  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  on  ear^ 
So  little  amenable,  is  it  to  the  dissolving  influ- 
ences of  time,  that  the  action  of  unnumbered 
centuries,  by  which  the  hardest  rocks  known 
U\  geologists  are  worn  away,  has  no  appreci- 
able  effect  on  this  strange  substance  which  is 
found  imbedded  in   them.     With  its  great 
proportion   of  bulk   composed   of  the  most 
rough  and  gritty  materials  known,  it  is  itself 
as  smooth  to  the  touch  as  soap  or  oil,  and 
may  be  made  as  light  and  buoyant  as  feathers. 
Apparently  as  combustible  as  tow,  the  fiercest 
heat  cannot  consume  it,  and  the  thready  fila- 
ments may  be  mingled  with  molten  brass  or 
iron  without  losing  their  characteristic  form. 
Finally,  no  combinations  of  acids  at  present 
known  in  any  way  affects  the  appearance  and 
strength  of  its  fibre,  even  after  days  of  expo- 
sure to  their  action.    The  name  of  this  article 
is  derived  from  the  Greeks.    ^'Asbestos  "  lit- 
erally means  "  indestructible  " — a  title  which 
is   very  thoroughly  earned   by  this  strange 
subatauce.     It  is,  moreover,  so  unassailable  by 
all  known  solvents  that  it  is  a  virtual  impose 
sibility  to  analyze  and  give  its  component 
parts  with   exactness.     Enough,  however,  is 
known  or  guessed  at,  to  enable  us  to  speak  of 
it  as  consistiug  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  parts  si* 
lex,  ten  or  twenty  parts  magnesia,  about  the 
same  proportion  generally  of  aluminum,  some 
traces  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  sometimes  a 
lime  like  mixture.  Tbe  marvellous  properties 
and  consequent  prospective  value  of  asbestos 
to  mankind  have  been  koown  to  some  extent 
and  appreciated  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
vast  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in 
endeavoring  to  make  it  available ;  but  up  till 
within  a  few  years  these  experiments  have  for 
the  most  part  resulted  in  failure,  from  the  fact 
of  the  varied  and  dissimilar  peculiarities  of 
the  different  species-- such,  for  instance,  as 
the  length,  strength  and  fineness  of  the  fibre, 
excess  of  magnesia  or  alumnium,  etc.,  being 
unknown.    Paper  can  be  made  from  asbestos, 
and  of  excellent  quality  too.     Still  there  is 
only  one  or,  at  the  furthest,  two  kinds  of 
asbestos  that  can  be  made  into  paper  at  all, 
and  that  only  by  proper  and  peculiar  treat- 
ment.    This,  also,  is  the  case  as  to  thread  and 
cloth,  and,  in  fact,  with  reference  to  any  and 
all   other  applications  of  asbestos.     A  new 
and  important  use  for  this  substance  is  fur 
steam  packing.     .     .     .     The  practical  uses 
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to  which  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable, 
that  asbestos  will  be  put  are  almost  number- 
kss.  Asbestos  boats,  tubs,  boxes,  wagon 
bodies  jmd  eyen  railway  carriages,  which  will 
neither  lot^  bum,  nor  splinter,  are  perfectly 
practieable  and  possible.  Another  of  the  uses 
to  which  this  material  is  applied  is  the  cover- 
ing of  steam-boilers,  drums  and  pipe,  and  in 
bet  all  bodies  where  the  object  is  to  retain 
beat  and  exclude  coldn-^Briiuk  Trade  Journal. 


ssssee 


rBIBHDS'   lOABDlHG  BOtTSl. 

Managrtn  and  GanyasBing  Oommitte^  will  meet 
on  Sixth- day  next,  4th  mo.  3,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M., 
in  Bise  tttreet  Meoting-bonse. 

Jos.  U.  Trumait,  Jr.,  Clerk, 


Special  Despatch  to  the  Pablln  Ledger. 

LaUKOB  of  TBI  STIAMan  **  GiTT  of  PiKINO'''  AT 

Gbxstib. 
Gbibtbb,  March  18,  1874. — The  splendid  new 
tteamship  <<  Gitj  of  Peking  "  for  the  Pacific  Mall 
Steamship  Gompany,  was  incceisfhUy  lannohed  to- 
day, at  the  Delaware  Birer  Iron  Ship  Building  and 
Sn^ne  Works,  of  which  Mr.  John  Roach  is  Presi* 
dent,  at  this  place. 

The  new  steamer  Gity  of  Peking  had  not,  np  to 
the  date  of  launching,  been  measured  for  register, 
but  her  gross  burden  will  ftiU  very  little  short  of 
six  thousand  (6,000)  tons.  Her  extreme  length  of 
hull  is  423  feet,  by  48  feet  breadth  of  beam,  and  she 
Is  38  feet  6  inches  deep  between  the  top  of  the  keel 
and  the  spar  deck.  She  has  four  decks,  and  six 
water-tight  compartments.  She  has  accommoda- 
tions for  160  cabin  passengers,  and  1,800  steerage 
passengers,  and  her  coal  bunkers  will  carry  1,500 
tons.  She  is  furnished  with  the  most  approyed 
steam  steering  apparatus,  as  well  as  two  other  hand 
steering  wheels,  one  forward  and  the  other  aft. 
The  steam  apparatus  is  furnished  with  a  friction- 
brake  to  hold  or  stop  the  rudder  at  any  point,  and 
with  a  pointer  to  indicate  c-xactly  at  what  degree 
the  rudder  is  at  any  moment, 

Tentilators  have  been  abundantly  supplied  in  all 
parts  of  the  ship,  and  so  arranged  as  to  admit,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  a  continuous  current  of  fresh 
air  and  to  exclude  water.  The  hollow  iron  masts 
also  serre  as  Tentilators.  The  ship  is  furoished 
with  ten  boats  of  the  most  approved  construction  ; 
all  the  masts  are  of  Iron,  and  the  sails  are  of  extra 
long  flax  canvas.  The  total  weight  of  iron  used  In 
the  construction  of  the  ship  was  6,400,000  pounds. 

The  engines  are  said  to  constitute  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  largest  piece  of  mercantile  marine  ma- 
chinery ever  constructed  anywhere.  They  con8i<«t 
of  two  pairs  of  compound  engines,  of  about  4,500 
horse-power.  The  stroke  Is  64  inches.  There  are 
two  low  pressure  cylinders  of  88  inches  each,  and 
two  blgh-pressure  of  51  inches  each — thus  giv- 
ing an  aggregate  cylinder- diameter  of  278  inches. 
Either  engine  may  be  detached  from  the  other,  and 
in  case  of  brealcage  of  one  of  them  at  sea,  the  sound 
one  may  be  worlced  while  the  other  is  In  process  of 
repair,  and  will  propel  the  vessel  at  two-thirds  of 
its  regular  speed. 

The  propeller  wheel  is  of  Hersch's  patent.  20  feet 
3  inches  in  diam<>ter,  four  blades,  with  a  pitch  of 
30  feet  and  to  mnke  65  revolulious  a  minute,  which 


will  give  a  speed  of  15}  knots  per  hour.  There  are 
ten  boilers,  each  10  feet  6  inches  long  and  13  feet 
diameter,  tobttsr  a  pressure  of  sixty  pounds  to  the 
square  inch. 

The  Gity  of  Peking  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest 
vessel  afloat  excepting  the  Great  Eastern,  in  capa- 
city of  tonnage  and  displacement  of  water. 

Safbtt  of  Anjsstbbtics. — If  the  force  of  statistics 
be  of  any  value,  ether  appears,  beyond  question,  to 
be  the  safest  anssthetld.  By  combining  Amerietn 
and  British  data  relating  to  this  question,  tlien 
suit  shows  conclusively  that  chloroform  is  eight 
times  as  dangerous  as  ether,  twice  as  dangeross  as 
a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether,  and,  as  fat  u 
experience  goes,  it  is  more  dangerous  than  bichloride 
of  methylene.  The  report  of  the  London  chloroform 
Gommittee,  appointed  to  investigate  this  subject, 
states  that  not  only  is  ether  less  dangerous  thaa 
chloroform,  but  that  with  every  cere,  and  the  moii 
exact  dilution  of  the  chloroform -vapor  by  the  most 
skillful  hands,  the  state  of  insensibility  may  pais  is 
a  few  moments  into  one  of  imminent  death. 

It  is  a  common  fallacy  in  regard  to  diet  tliat 
brain-workers  need  less  nutriment  than  moicle- 
workers.  The  changes  of  tissue  In  the  brain,  that 
takes  place  during  study  and  thought,  are  ver/  im- 
portant and  very  rapid,  and  must  be  replaced  bj 
abundant  food. 

I 

A  panting  deer,  chased  by  hounds,  came  to  a 
woodman  working  near  the  Umpqua  (Orefon) 
Bridge,  and  after  he  had  driven  the  dogs  off,  the 
deer  remained  with  him  all  day,  allowing  him  to 
fondle  it,  and  appearing  to  feel  a  lively  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  man's  interference  in  its  behalf. 

John  M.  Gordon,  of  Norfolk,  Ya.,  has  in  his  pos- 
session two  clusters  of  Spanish  dollars,  incraited 
with  shells,  which  were  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea ;  but  at  what  spot  no  man  in  the  confidesee 
of  J.  M.  Gordon  can  declare.  The  dollars  speak  for 
themselves,  and  tell  of  the  destruction  of  some 
Spanish  argosy  laden  with  treasure ;  bat  the/  re- 
fuse to  testify  as  to  latitude  or  longitude,  and  re- 
main a  mystery,  perhaps  never  to  be  solved. 

LiiBio,  the  grejat  German  chemist,  declares :  "  ^« 
can  prove,  with  mathematical  certainty,  as  plain  as 
two  and  two  make  four,  that  as  much  flour  or  meal 
as  can  lie  on  the  point  of  a  table-knife  is  more 
nutritious  than  nine  quarts  of  the  best  Bavariae 
beer ;  that  a  man  who  is  able  daily  to  consume  that 
amount  of  beer  obtains  from  it  in  a  whole  year,  io 
the  most  favorable  case,  exactly  the  amount  o^ 
nurrition  which  is  contained  in  a  five-pound  loaf  oi 
bread,  or  in  three  pounds  of  flesh.'' 

An  Am«»rican  correspondent  of  the  Cologne  Gas^ 
writes  from  Gincinnati  that  the  German  sparrov't 
which  some  years  ago  left  the  immediate  precincts 
of  the  town  to  escape  the  smoke  of  the  chimneySt 
and  sprertd  themselves  over  the  neighboring  farmSi 
have  now  returned  in  large  numbers,  apparentl/ be- 
cause they  had  multiplied  so  extensively  as  to  hare 
exhausted  their  supplies  of  food.  The  present  gesi 
eration  of  sparrows  seem  to  have  become  complete^ 
ly  habituated  to  the  bitamiuous  vapor  with  which 
the  air  is  so  densely  charged,  and  they,  as  well  ^ 
several  species  of  ordinary  singing  birds,  which  haf* 
been  imported  from  Germany  by  the  Society  of  Ac^ 
rlimatization,  bid  fair  to  become  thoroughly  natural' 
ised  on  the  American  continent. 


Settben 
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:  HAVE  JD3T  BECEIVBD 

5  Piecit  AtkantM  Silkt  at  7fi  cW.  per  yard,  «  Silk 
and  Wool  fabric,  imallmiztBre.  300  Tdt.  more  of 
tkott  Blatk  Sakt.  Sl.OOamf  91.12^1  SO  Td*.  f  wid« 
Bnum  TvUltd  Sitk,  ■□  deiinble;  of  ths  two  lait,  do 
more  thii  icaaoo. 

tt  Pieea  mat,  plain  OmgAamt,  15  emtr 

tH  Pitta  Apron  Oinghamt,  12}  eU.,  Terj  good- 

IV  Puea  neat  Cation  md  Wool  DeLaina,  K  unU. 

9  Pinet  DtBtge,  37  and  SO  eenU. 

M  Pittet  dark  nrat  dUitoei;  vetj  prSttT. 

8  Pieeet  Earrii'  Mixed  Caaimere.  %\.6^\. 

00<  Linen  BandkercAiffi,  18,  20  k  25  catit;  from 
■aelion.  Tbeie  pUlo  (toods  &re  not  krpt  genertllj 
b;  oot  atorekeepera.      JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

B.  W.  corair  Tch  and  Atcli  St«. 
S.  B.^^amplM  lent  wjlh  pLeMore- 


PKt'd 

Tbi*  Spring  hat  no  Bopfriar  either  among  higb  or 
Low  priced  eompetilors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
spiral  tpriogi,  iormoiiDted  by  iadependeDt  loop! 
for  the  recrpllOQ  of  tb«  slate,  rendering  it  more 
■trang,  tiead;  and  durable  tban  single  springs,  can 
be  pat  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Qive  liie  and 
Ltnd  of  bedsiead,  iaiide  oT  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  aend  a  Bet  on  trial.  Can  aopply  tbonsands  of 
re/erCBees.  '*  Joneb  Cohfousd  SrRilto  "  Haaofac- 
tojy,  12S  South  Second  Street,  PbiUdelphla.  AgeaU 
can  do  well  rauraaiiaic  for  tbis  spring. 


\v 

learn 


ALARUB  BALARf  a  moolh  easily  made  with 
Stencil  and  Kej  Check  ontiiU.     OataloKnes 
and  Samples  sent  free.    S.  U.  Spencer,  IIT  Han- 

OT<r  St.,  Boston.  

ANTED— Bj  a  Wholesale  Hard^rare  Honse,  a 
•troDg  actite  boy,  about  IT  years  of  age,  to 
the  bniloess,  appi;  to 
BIDDLE  HARDWAR8  CO.,  Philads. 

FRninDa'  sitpplt  storb, 

go  140  (old  number  131}  THIRD  AVENU8, 
Between  14tb  aod  IStb  Street*, 

NlW  TOBK. 

SPICIAL  KOTIOB. 

Fti-c.  AMD  WoTTiB  OmiMa. 

last  reoeired  a  large  lot  of  pltdo  wool  CMbmere 

and   aealakin   shawls.      HlUiaera   and  the  general 

trade  lupplied  with  silks  and.  plain  ribbons  at  very 

low  pricaa  at  "   " .  ^n^^ 

SAMUEL  W.  LEINAU, 

FLUHBING, 

GAS  AMD  BTEAM  FITTING, 

Ho;  111  SOUTH  88TBNTH  STEIET, 

\j  Below  Ohastnut,  TliUadalphia. 


THE  THREE-PLY  ROOFINa 

is  the  most  sabsUDtlal  and  reliable  maUrlal  mutabol 
ean  be  ufelf  UKd  In  the  p]acs  of  Tlnor  slate;  eq 
adajited  to  list  and  *l«ep  roon  in  all  ollraates.  It  is 
Dtkotai>4lnro[lBr»dT[(>r  □■«.  eiully  appllKl,  ud  a 
abeapir  iransported.  Sasd  Tor  uimple  and  areolar. 
MaDtfoDthlipar  — 


JOSBPa  W.  LIPPIUCOTT, 
BBAL  BSTATB  AQENT  k  COMVKTAlfOIB, 
^  411  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
BENTS,  QROrND  RENTS,  INTEREST,  DITI- 
DEND3,  ETC.,  COLLECTED. 


BUILDING  FELT  (mo  tab)  FOR  UCTSIDH  WORE 
[..aad  Inside  instead  of  Plaster.  Felt  Carpet- 
ings,  kc  Send  two  three-cent  atampi  for  circular* 
and  samples.  0.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J 


QERUOX,    BT  JESSE   KKBaET. 

O  FBICE,  BIXCaMtS. 

WALTON  k  CO., 

S2»and  e?I  N.  Eighth  it.,  below  Qreei,  PUla. 

STATIONERS  AND  B00KSBLLBB8. 

Printers,   Bookbioderf,    and   BDfcraTen. 

OIRCDLATINO  LIBRART. 


ISAAC   O.  TYSOIT, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

240  N.  Eigklk  Stratt. 
Fhotegraphlng  in  all  Ita  brenebea,    Bptob 
tion  giVMi  to  oopyliiK  old  plotiiraa. 


rp^.haTe  the  mooey  needlessly  spent  every  year 
i  would  gite  Bubataotial  comfort  to  aimosterarj 
person.  To  have  the  money  laTed  by  buying  SIL- 
VER TIPPED  bootsaud  shoes  would  buy  each  parent 
erery  year  a  new  pair  of  sboes. 


8.  F.  BAIiDBBSTON  *  BON, 

B02  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

PBIbaDHLFHIa, 

Always  oo  hand  a  large  variety  of  Paper  Haoglnci 
and  Window  Sbades.  We  have  a  tetj  dMlrable 
Spring  Shade  Roller,  wbleb  worki  without  oorte 
and  Is  much  approved. 


WILLIAM   HBAOOCK, 
GENERAL   FOKNIBHIKG    DNDERTAKER, 
No.  SOT  FiLBimi  Stbiit,  Pbiu. 
A  General  Assortmentof  Raady-nade  Cofflai,  and 
every  requUlte  for  Fnnerala  fDmiahed.  Diiag  Reed'a 
patent  Preserver,  obviating  the  necetdtj'  of  pMklng 
bodiea  In  ice.  " 


SELECT  HOUR  BOARDING  SOBOOb  for  little 
l\_  Qhtldren.  Terms  moderate.  Santh  B.  fell, 
UactisnicBvllle,  Buck*  0».,  Pa. 


FRIEND  6'    INTELLIGENCER 


TES  BZ7N0LDS  IBOIT  BOOFINQ  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Iron  BuiMin$r  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
loentB,  Galvanized  Iron  Gorbiues,  Baiustrnd^-*,  Win- 
dew  Caps,  Dormers,  &c.  These  m  ike  low  fire  in- 
surance rates  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
tighter  and  more  durable  tbRu  tin  or  slate.  Send 
for  circulars.  407  WALNUT  Stieet.  Philadelphia. 
Works,  CHmden. 

TAKE    NOTICJE. 

JUST  RECEIVED 

THIBE     MERINO    SHAWLS, 
Beautiful  Shades  and  Six  Qualities. 

WHITE    LLAMA    SHAWLS, 
In  Four  Qaalities. 

MY  o"WN-  im:i>orxatiok-. 

JOHN  E.  STOKES,  8. W-  cor  Seventh  k  Aroh  Sts- 

N.  B.—  A  Liberal  discount  allowed  to  Storekeepers. 

I^OR  RENT. — A  desirable  home—I  9  acres  of  good 
'  land  at  Webt  Grove  Sution  B.  C.  R.  R.  Dwell- 
ing ample,  including  all  modern  conveniences;  set 
of  out-buildings  complete,  with  fatm  implements. 
Self  and  wife  desire  tbecomfort«  of  home  ili  a  smHll 
family  as  boarders  with  tenMiit;     Lease  renewable, 

Job.  H.  Jacksoit. 
West  Grovty  Pa.,  3d  mo.  16th  1874. 

fIjrnTtube." 

f       I 

Established  iweniy'five  years  by 

S.  B.  REOESTER, 

Designer,  Manofactarer  and  Dealer  in  fine  VTalnui 
and  Cottage  Furnitare,  Spring,  Hair  and  Husk  Mav 
tresses. 

No.  626  Callowhill  Stbbkt.  Phtla 

i.  F.  HOPKINS, 

RBMOVBD  TO  NEW  STORE,  227  N.  TENTH  ST. 

Manufacturer  and  dealer  in  fine 

WALNUT  FURNITURE,  MATTKAS3ES,  Ac,  4o,, 

would  rtespectfnllj  invito  the  attention  of  Friends  to 
a  new  and  well  selected  stock. 

PRICES  LOW. 

O  ARPETINOS 

.  ONB  PBICS  CABFET  WA£EH0US5. 
Window  Shades.  Oil  Oloth,  Mats,  &c 

BENJAMIN  CREIEN, 

29p  823  33  Worth  ©Aoord  Rt     Phflartn. 


MARIA  COOPER  PARTENHEIWER, 
PLAIN  BONNET  MAKER. 

645  NORTH  TENTH  STREBT. 


PHILADFUPHIA 


RICHARDS  A  SHOTTRDS. 

CARPENTERS    AND     BUTLDRRS, 
No.  1126  Shbarp  Allky, 
(First  Street  above  Race  Street.) 

PBUJiDILPMIA. 
JOBBING  ATTSNDBD  TO. 


SAMu  a.  BienAaM. 
No.  1030  Wood  Bt. 


THOMPW>V  MOnN, 

No.  924  Chern  ^ 


CRAFT  &  JESSUP. 

(Snceesaors  to  B.  A.  WildniaQ.) 
906  Markct  Strbst,  Puiladblphia. 

House  Fomisbing  Ooods,  Cutlery,  Walnut  Brack- 
6tB|  Lamps  and  Lnmp  Fixtures,  Bird  Cages,  Plated, 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

CLOTHBB  WBINGBBS  RBPAIRID. 

■«wur  oaAJTt.  0.  o. 


TREES!      SHRUBS! 


FREE  I 


A  Descriptive  Price  List  of  Trees* 
Shrubs,  Grane  Vines,  Small  Fruits, 
OSes,  and  Bedding  Plants. 

Vl^Wi.  B.  BfltOOW, 

MoTTiftvUU^  Pa. 


ISAIAH    PRICE,    DKNTIST, 
1720    Oreen  Btreet,    Philadelphia.    Peona. 

HALLOWELL    &   CO.p 

BANKKUS, 
33  SOUTH   THIRD    STREET,  PHILADA 

We  buj  and  sell,  on  Commission.  Stocks,  Gov- 
erment  Bonds  and  Gold. 

Information  given  respecting  all  securities  offered 

on  the  market. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  ord^a. 

M0BBI8  L  HALLOWELL.    CHAEISS  HALIOWEU. 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

WHEELER  &  WILSON'S 

ROTARY-HOOK,  LOCK-STITGH. 

FAMILY  AND  NO.  6 

SEWING    MACHINES? 

914  CHESTNUT  STREET, 

PHlLAl)KLPH!/\. 

FRIBND8'  CBNTRAL  TAILOR  STORE. 

ISAAC  H  MACDONALD,  Ute  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man  for  Chas.  C.  Jackson,  dereas^d,  has  n*nioTe<i 
10  104  N.  61  h  St.  Hbove  Arch.  FUving  had  %b  yei»ri 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends*  clotbi'»>?.  b* 
sn'ii'i'a  a  -^hsire  af  iheir  pifronnBre. 

DR.  GEO    ROBBRXa, 

DENTIST, 
FoRMiKLT  421  North  Sixth  Stkist, 
has  removed  to  247  North    Eif?hth   Street,  where  be 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  \ufi^ 
of  hid  services 


PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 

A  full  assortment  of  gnod«)  snitable  for  Friends  wear  con- 
stantly on  band.    Suti^fttctory  fit    Terras  Keasooaiild. 

OUSTAVUS  aOLZE, 
TAILOR. 

■ucoMaor  to  ChM.  C.  Jaokton.  At  tk«  Old  BUUil 

No.  531  Aroh  Sttaat,  FliiUd«lpU«> 


Beuben  WiIb^" 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER 
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:  HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 
i  ?vM  iihatUie  Silkt  at  TS  cU.  per  yard,  a  Silk 
ud  Tool  bbric,  imall   mixture  ;  gO  rdt.  |   vide 
jrna  Mid  5iU,  «o  dMirafale;   at  tbi   last,   no 


iPuta  nut,  plain  Oinghamt,  ZG  nnfc 

MAM^jfron  Gin^AaiH,  12}  eli.,  ferjr  good. 

MiViEiiuif  Cotton  and  Wool  DeLainei,  2i  tmlt. 

%Piaa  DiBcge,  37  and  SO  cento. 

M  R«"  iJft  niat  Calkou;  rttj  pretty. 

8  Piaa  Barrit'  Mixtd  Camimere,  |1.62}. 

M0  Litun  Bandkerck^f;  18,  20  ft  2(>  ciMt;  from 

■cliDQ,    Tbeie  plain  Fcoods  ara  not  kept  geDerall; 

rsDiitonkeepecB.      JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

S.  W.  corner  Tth  and  Arch  Su. 
B.— Simplei  sent  with  pleuare. 


Thit  Spring  has  no  soperior  eitber  among  bigb  or 
^fTKti  competitors.  It  coDeietB  of  two  coupled 
bil  ipringB,  larmoanted  bf  iodepeDdeDl  loop* 
t  ibt  iMcptioD  of  tbe  Blate,  rendering  it  more 
kg;,  n^dj  and  durable  than  oingle  springs,  can 
pi  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Oive  siie  and 
ll  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sidea,  and  we 

Lid  s  set  oD  trial.  Can  sappi;  thousands  of 
nt.  "JoMBB  CoiiPODiiD  Speikq"  Mannfac- 
bj.llSSaiKh  Second  Streel,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
IE  IjTill  caavasaiog  for  this  spring. 


iUtGB  SALART  a  mooth  easilr  made  with 
Suscil  and  Ke;  Check  outfits.  Catalogues 
^  Staple)  sent  free.  S.  U.  Spencer,  IIT  Han- 
•«k.  Boston. 


A'A-MID—By  a  Wholesale  Hard  j«ro  Hobbo,  a 
nreni  actiTe  boy,  abont  17  years  of  age,  to 
■•ni^bulnesg,  apply  to 

BIDDLE  HARDWARE  CO.,  Phllaaa. 

FBnWDB'   SXTPFLT  STORE,  ~' 

h  140  (Did  Qomber  133)  THIRD  ATBNHB, 
Bstweeo  14tb   and  I5tb  Streets, 

NiOT   TOKE. 

SPOCIAL   NOTIOB. 

PAU  AMTt  WntTIK  OFISDig. 

hrnuLied  a  larga  lot  of  plain  wool  euhmere 

*  inlikin  shawla.  Hilliners  and  the  general 
»^np;4:ti  with  ailks  and  plain  ribbons  at  rery 
"fcwist  H.  HAOSEB, 

__  Ho.  1«0  Tbird  Atenne,  S.  Y.  Oi^ 

^^Iamdel  w.  leinau, 

"lUMBINO, 

GAB  AM  STEAM  FITTING, 

»'-  lliylonTH  SBVENTH  STREET, 
^       9km  OhMtoDt,  Pbiladtlphla. 


THE  THREE-PLY  ROOFINS 

I  most  9ub9UDlU1  BBd  rellabte  material  muiafMtdrei^ 


atsctared  in  rolle  r»dy  for  uee,  «uUy  ■] 
■beapl*  Iruuporled.    Send  Tor  eainplB  al 
Heuilon  thU  pcner. 


RBAL  ESTATE  AGENT  k  CONVEYANCER, 

411  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
RENTS,   GROITND  RENTS,  INTEREST,  DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC.,  OOIXEOTED. 


3ERU0N,    ST  JESSE   EERSE7. 
PJIIOB,  BIXOMII. 

WALTON  k   CO., 

St9  and  G31  N.  Bighth  (t.,  below  Grsen,  PhHa. 

STATIONERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 

Printers,   Bookbinders,    and   Bn|craTan. 

CIRCOLATINQ  LIBRART. 


ISAAC   O.  TTSOK, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

340  N.  Eig\th  Strut. 
Fhotagnphlng  to  all  iu  bnaohef,    flpaofkl  al 
tlon  giran  to  oopying  old  pietnrai. 


person.  To  bave  tbe  money  aared  by  buying  SIL> 
TEB  TIPPED  boots  and  shoes  wonld  buy  each  parent 
erery  year  a  new  pair  of  shoes. 


.  F.  BALDERSTON  *  80IT, 

803  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

PBUiADIUHU, 


and  Window  Sbnde 
Spring  Sbade  R< 
and  is  much  appi 


■A. 
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ILLIAH   HEACOOE, 
OENERAL   PDRNISHINQ    UNDERTAEIR, 
No.  907  PiLBiBT  Stbiit,  Pbil^. 
A  Oenerat  Assortmeotof  Beady-made  Coffins,  and 
BTBCj  reqnisiCf  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed'* 
patent  Preserver,  obriatiug  tbe  oeceseity  of  packing 
bodie*  In  tee.  tf 
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THE  BE7V0LLS  IBON  BOOFma  CO. 

MaBafaeturers  of  Iron  Bailding  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
menta,  Galvanised  Iron  Oornices,  Balustrades,  Win- 
dow Gaps,  Dormers,  &c.  These  make  low  fire  in- 
surance rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Send 
for  circulars.  407  WALNUT  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Works,  Camden. 

FURNITURE. 

Established  iwenty'five  years  by 

a.  B.  RBOBSTBR, 

Designer,  Maanlkctnrer  and  Dealer  in  Iiie  Walnni 
and  Oottage  Furniture,  Spring,  Hair  and  Husk  Mat- 

iressas. 

No.  5i6  Oallowhill  Stmit,  Phila. 

'  i7  p.  HOPKINS, 

RKMOVBD  TO  NEW  STORE,  227  N.  TENTH  ST. 

Manufacturer  and  dealer  in  fine 

WALNUT  FURNITURE,  MATTRASSBS,  Ac,  Ac, 

would  respectfuUj  invite  the  attention  of  Friendi  to 
a  new  and  well  selected  stock. 

PRICES  LOW. 

OARPETINOS. 

ONE  PBICB  CABPET  WABEHOUBX.  • 
Window  Shades.  Oil  Oloth,  Mats,  fro. 

BENJAMIN  CREENp 

Mp  128  33  North  8«oond  St.  Philada, 

CRAFT  &  JESSUF, 

(8uco«88orB  to  B.  A.  Wlldman,) 
906  Mabkit  Stbbbt,  Philadblpbia. 

House  Fornishing  Goods,  Gntlerj,  Walnut  Brack- 
ets, Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures,  Bird  Oages,  Plated, 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

OLOTHBB  WBINGBBB  BBPAIBBO. 

0.  Cm  nun. 
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FREE 


A  Descriptive  Price  List  of  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Qraae  Vines,  Small  Fruits, 
Boses,  and  Beddiug  Plants. 

WAS.  B.  Bsooar, 

MorruvUU,  Pa, 


A  SELECT  HOME  BOARDING  SCBOOL  fbr  little 
Children.    Terms  moderate.    Sarah  B.  Fell, 
MechanicsTille,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

MUTUAL  FIEE  INSURANCE 

OOMPANT  OF  PHILADA. 

701  ABCH  STBEET. 

CALEB  CLOTHIER,  President. 

ALAN  WOOD,  Vice  President. 
THOMAS  MATHER,  Treas. 
T.  ILLWOOD  CHAPMAN,  Sec'j. 

5 POUNDS  OF  GOOD  STRONG  BLACK  OR  GREEN 
TEA  for  $2.50.  Call  or  send  to  William  In- 
gam's  Tea  Warehouse,  112  South  Second  street,  Phil- 
adelphia. Choice  jresh  Teas  from  35  to  70  cents  by 
the  package.  Extra  Fine  Young  Hjson,  Imperial 
and  Gunpowder  Teas  from  60  cents  to  $1.30.  Try 
them.     Branch  Store,  223  Pine  street.  Philad'a. 


No.0M0bea78t 


MARIA  COOPER  PARTEM HEIHER, 
PLAIN  BONNET  MAKER, 

545  NORTH  TENTH  STREET, 

PBILAOtLPHIA. 

RICHARDS  ft  SHOX7RD8, 

OARPBNTBRS    AND     BUILDBBi|!, 
No.  1125  Sbiavv  Allit, 
(First  Street  above  Race  Straet,) 

PHILADtLPHIA. 

JOBBING  ATTSITDRD  TO. 

SAUL.  a.  UOHABM, 

No.iaorWoodSt 

Jy 

ISAIAH    PRICE.   DENTIST, 
1720    areen  Street,    Philadelphia,    Peani. 

HALLOWELL    &   CO., 

BANKERS, 
33  SOUTH   THIRD    STREET,  PHILADA 

We  buy  and  sell,  on  Commission,  Stocks,  Got- 
erment  Bonds  and  Gold. 

Information  given  respecting  all  securities  offsnd 

on  the  market. 

Prompt  aUention  given  to  orders, 

llOBBI8L.HALtOWlLL    CHABLES  HAUOWBL 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

WHEELER  &  WILSON'S 

ROTARY-HOOK,  LOCK-STITCH. 

FAMILY  AND  NO.  6 

SEWING   MACHINES? 

914  CHESTBTUT  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIBNDS'  CENTRAL  TAILOR  STORS. 

ISAAO  H.  MAGDONALD,  late  Gatter  and  Fore- 
man for  Ghas.  G.  Jaokbon,  deceased,  has  remored 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Areh.  Having  had  26  yearf' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothiag,  h« 
solicits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

DR.  GEO.  ROBERTS,  " 

DENTIST, 

FOBMIBLT  431  NOBTH  SUETH  StBMT, 

has  removed  to  247  North  Bighth  Street,  where  iii 
would  be  pleated  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  nm^ 
of  his  services. 

PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY.' 

A  ftill  assortment  of  coods  salteble  ft>r  Friends  wenr  «oi* 
Btantly  on  hand.    Satisfiictory  fit.    Terms  KeasonAU*. 

GUSTAVUS  aOLZE. 
TAILOR. 

fiaceetsor  to  GKm.  G.  Jtokson.  At  the  Old  Stand 

No.  S31  Aroh  Street,  PhilmdelphU, 
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Th«  Paper  is  issued  every  week. 

The  TBnrr-FnsT  Volume  commenoed  on  ihe  SMth  of 
Second  month,  1874,  at  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  to  sab- 
seribers  TeceiTloK  it  through  the  mail.  To  those  receirlng  U 
throosh  onr  enrrfer«,  TnasB  Dolubi. 

SINGLE  NOB.  6  CENTS. 

It  Is  desirable  that  dU  tubsoriptlons  should  cammen»  ai 

RrariTTANCBS  by  mall  should  be  in  oBiaa,  nuns,  or 
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An  Address  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends^ 
held  at  Baltimore,  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States;  ana  his  reply. 

Hudson,  N.  T.,  Third  month  1 1th,  1874. 

To  the  Biiiors  of  Frienda'  Intelligencer : 

I  lately  found  among  my  papers  the  follow- 
ing address  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  to  Thomas  Jeflerson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  reply.  On  reading  the 
articles,  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  are 
worthy  of  preservation.  On  the  one  nand, 
we  see  that,  although  two  generations  of  men 
have  come  and  gone  since  the  date  of  the 
correspondence,  Friends  are  still  engaged  in 
the  same  benevolent  enterprises,  which  is 
cause  of  encouragement  And  on  the  other, 
we  see,  that  when  those  in  authority  under 
the  government  are  approached  with  the 
kindljr  feeling  manifest  in  this  epistle,  it  rarely 
&il9  to  meet  the  witness  .for  truth  in  them  ; 
in  tbis  case,  Jefferson  feelingly  and  very 
iindlj  responded  to  Friends'  adaress. 

Aabon  C.  Macy. 

To  Tkoma*  Jefferton^  Prendent  of  the  United  Statet  : 

We,  the  KepresentatSves  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  for  the  Western  Shore  of 
Maryland,  the  adjacent  parts  ot  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  and  the  State  of  Ohio,  being 
convened  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  on  those 
eoucerns  which  relate  to  our  Society,  appro 
hend  that  we  feel  our  minds  engaged  to  ad- 


dress thee  on  behalf  of  ourselves,  and  the  re- 
ligious Society  which  we  represent. 

Permit  us  to  say,  that  whilst  we  desire  to 
be  preserved  from  intermeddling  with  the 
policy  of  those  governments  under  which  we 
live,  we  believe  it  to  be  our  indispensable 
duty,  consistently  with  that  Christian  obliga* 
tion,  with  relation  to  governments,  to  **  lead 
a  quiet  and  peaoefijU  life  under  them,  in  all  god- 
liness and  lionesty" 

We  feel  gratitude  to  the  Sovereign  Buler 
of  the  Universe,  in  that  He  hath  influenced 
the  councils  of  the  general  government  of  our 
country,  to  decide  upon  several  important 
subjects,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  eternal 
justice  and  right. 

Amongst  the  most  prominent  of  those  acts 
which  claim  our  approbation,  we  are  induced 
to  notice  thy  efforts  to  preserve  our  country 
from  the  ravages  and  calamities  of  war,  by 
cultivating  a  dispo^iton,  and  pursuing  a  con- 
duct, marked  with  conciliation  and  friendship 
towards  all  those  nations  with  whom  we  have 
intercourse ;  thereby  avoiding  those  grounds 
of  dissension,  which  are  often  the  sources 
from  whence  this  desolating  scourge  has  its 
origin,  to  the  reproach  of  Christianity.  For, 
as  we  are  firmly  persuaded  of  its  obligation  as 
a  righteous  principle,  so  it  is  our  fervent  de- 
sire, in  regard  to  all  men,  that  even  the 
smallest  germ  of  enmity  may  be  eradicated* 
And  our  arlent  prayer  to  the  Father  of  the> 
Universe  is,  that,   through   the    overruling^ 
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order  of  His  providence,  the  hearts  and  un- 
derstandiDgs  of  His  erring  and  contending 
creatares  may  be  illuminated,  so  to  behold 
the  ezcellenqy  of  brotherly  affection,  as  to 
become  willing  to  admit  the  spirit  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

We  are  also  bound  to  acknowledge  those 
philanthropic  exertions,  which  have  been  used 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Indian  nfr* 
tives,  by  introducing  amongst  them  a  know- 
ledge of  agriculture,  and  some  of  the  me- 
chanic arts.  We  sincerely  congratulate  thee 
on  their  progress  in  civilization,  and  the  very 
encouraging  prospect,  abundantly  evinced, 
that  this  truly  benevolent  and  laudable  under- 
taking will  ultimately  be  crowned  with  the 
desired  success— an  undertaking  which,  whilst 
it  increasingly  obviates  the  wretchedness  of 
their  former  condition,  converts  them  from 
dangerous  neighbors  to  valuable  friends. 

But  there  remains  a  subject  inexpressibly 
dear  to  our  hearts,  which  was  particularly 
interesting  to  our  feelings.  We  rejoice  in  the 
prospect  of  a  termination  to  the  wrongs  of 
Africa,  and  that  a  traffic,  heretofore  legalized 
in  a  dutrict  of  our  country,  in  its  na£ure  ab- 
horrent to  every  just  and  tender  sentiment, 
and  reproachful  to  humanity,  to  say  nothing 
of  Christian  principles,  is  interdicted  by  our 
government— For  the  exertion  of  thy  influ- 
ence, united  with  the  National  Legislature 
may  we  not  say,  to  relieve  our  country  from 
the  complicated  evils  attendant  upon  this 
cruel  and  inhuman  trade,  we  are  engaged, 
through  this  mediun),  to  testify  our  warmest 
approbation. 

And  may.  the  future  councils  of  our  coun- 
try, yield  to  the  influence  of  Him,  who  is 
called  "  Wonderful  Couruellor,  The  Mighty 
Qod,  The  Everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of 
Peace ;"  so  that  the  exercise  of  additional 
acts  of  justice  and  mercy,  towards  this  greatly 
oppressed  part  of  the  human  family,  may 
utterly  remove  the  cries  of  oppression  from 
this  highly-favored  land. 

With  sentiments  of  respect,  due  from  us,  to 
those,  who,  in  the  ordering  of  Divine  prov- 
idence, are  set  over  us,  we  are  thy  friends. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting  by 

Gerard  T.  Hopkins,  Clerk. 


To  the  foregoing  Address,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  returned  the  following  an- 


swer: 


I  thank  you  for  the  address  you  have 
kindly  presented  me,  on  behalf  of  that  por- 
tion  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  you 
are  the  Representatives:  and  I  learn  with 
satisfaction  their  approbation  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  influenced  the  councils  of 
the  general  government,  in  their  decisions  on 
several  important  subjects  confided  to  them. 


The  desire  to  preserve  our  country  from  the 
galamities  and  ravages  of  war,  by  cultiTating 
a  disposition,  and  punAiing  a  conduct,  ooneili- 
atory  and.  Iriendly  to  all  nations,  has  been 
sincerely  entertained  and  faithfully  followed. 
It  was  dictated  by  the  principles  of  humanity, 
the  precepts  of  tbe  gospel,  and  the  genenl 
wish  of  our  country ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
doubt€Ki,  that  the  Society  of  Friends,  with 
whom  it  is  a  religious  principle,  would  sanction 
it  by  their  support. 

The  same  philanthropic  motives  have  di- 
rected the  public  endeavors  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  natives,  by  introduc- 
ing among  them  a  knowledge  of  agriculture 
and  some  of  the  mechanic  arts,  by  encourag* 
ing  them  to  resort  to  these  as  more  certain, 
and  less  laborious  resources  for  subsistence, 
than  the  chase,  and  by  withholding  troD 
them  the  pernicious  supplies  of  ardent  spirits. 
They  are  our  brethren,  our  neighbors ;  ihey 
may  be  valuable  friends,  or  troublesome  ene- 
mies. Both  duty  and  interest  then  enjoin, 
that  we  should  extend  to  them  the  blessings 
of  civilized  life,  and  prepare  their  minds  lor 
becoming  useful  members  of  the  American 
family.  In  this  important  work,  I  owe  to 
your  Society  an  acknowledgment  that  we 
have  felt  the  benefits  of  their  zealous  cooper- 
ation,  and  approved  its  judicious  directioD 
towards  producing  among  those  people  habits 
of  industry,  comiortable  subsistence,  and  civil- 
ized usages,  as  preparatory  to  religioob  is* 
struction,  and  the  cultivation  of  letters. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstauteA 
which  influenced  our  forefathers  to  peinilt 
the  introduction  ol  personal  bondage  into  any 
part  of  these  btates,  and  to  participate  in  the 
wrongs  committed  on  an  unofiending  quarter 
of  the  globe,  we  may  rejoice  that  such  cir- 
cuinfetances,  and  such  a  sense  of  them,  exist 
no  longer.  It  is  honorable  to  the  nation  at 
large,  that  their  Legislature  availed  them- 
selves of  the  first  practicable  moment,  for  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  this  great  moral  and 
political  error:  and  I  sincerely  pray  with 
you,  my  friends,  that  all  the  member«»  of  the 
human  family,  may,  in  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  Father  of  us  ali,  find  themselves  securely 
established  in  the  enjoyments  of  life,  liberty 
and  happiness. 

Nov.  la,  1807.  TH.  JEFFEitSON. 


■«•» 


INTEMPERANCE. 

To  the  Editors  of  Friends*  InteUigeneer : 

Some  one  of  your  readers  has  sent  me  a 
copy  of  your  paper  of  March  14th  inst,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  article  on  page  39,  en- 
titled "Intemperance,"  and  signed  "J.P- 
In  much  pleasant  intercourse  with  Friends  ia 
Pennsylvania  and  the  West,  I  have  always 
found   them   earnest  advocates  of   personal 
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temperance,  and  staunch  opponents  of  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  clearly  appre- 
hending, that  if  it  is  wrong  to  drink  such 
liquors,  it  must  be  equally  wrou^to  make  or 
trade  in  them  for  such  purposes. 

It  is  therefore  with  surprise  and  pain  I  find 
the  old  '*  Intelligencer "  giving  place  to  an 
article,  which,  from  the  pen  of  so  graceful  a 
writer  as  "  J.  P.,"  is  calculated  to  mislead, 
and  aid  a  trade,  which  all  experience  demon 
strates  to  be  full  of  mischief  to  the  public, 
and  the  cause  of  sorrow  to  individuals  and 
&milies. 

It  is  admitted,  that  if  there  were  no  drinkers 
there  would  be  no  sellers  for  gain ;  but  ex* 
perieoce  also  proves,  that  where  there  are  no 
drink  shops,  there  also  sobriety  and  virtue 
prevail.  If  Satan  had  not  presented  the 
apple.  Eve  would  not  have  sinned.  Evi- 
dently true  is  this  also  of  the  drink  sin.  *'  J. 
P^"  and  those  who  reason  as  he  does,  forget 
that  man  has  no  natural  appetite  for  intox- 
icating drinks,  that  any  desire  for  them  is 
wholly  artificial,  and  even  in  our  day  is  cul 
tivated  through  pernicious  customs,  fostered 
by  a  trade  established  and  clothed  with  the 
respectability  and  authority  of  the  State. 

It  is  a  grave  error  in  **J.  P."  to  recom- 
mend that  the  efforts  of  Friends,  who  labor  for 
the  well  being  of  the  public  as  well  as  individ- 
uals, £hall  be  confined  to  the  efifects,  while  the 
traffic  in  liquors,  the  great  cause  of  the  evile 
of  intemperance,  is  permitted  to  continue  un- 
obstruct^. 

It  is  a  pernicious  error  to  call  **  the  trade  in 
liquors  a  lawful  trade  so  far  as  human  statutes 
can  be  law,  but  the  drinking  of  liquors  to  ex- 
cess is  an  offence."  ^AVhere  can  •*  J.  P."  find 
the  Rioral  or  Scripriral  law,  which  allows  the 
drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  all,  much 
less  defines  what  he  terms  "  excess  "  in  such 
use.  If  he  will  examine  the  effect  upon  the 
human  frame  of  the  alcoholic  poison,  even 
when  taken  in  very  small  quantities,  or  turn 
and  ascertain  the  inherent  nature  of  such 
"  liquors,"  he  will  discover  that  abstinence  is 
clearly  the  Creator's  law  concerning  them,  and 
that  all  use  as  a  drink  is  excesa. 

Orfila,  Dungilson,  Taylor,  Christison,  and 
all  toxicologists  class  alcohol,  the  intoxicating 
ingredient  of  all  kinds  of  liquors,  wine,  beer, 
cider,  &c.,  with  the  narcotic,  acrid  poisons,  of 
which  deadly  nightshade,  strychnia,  and  to- 
bacco are  examples.  Will  ''J.  P."  maintain 
that  either  of  these  may  commonly  be  used 
without  palpable  violation  of  the  Creator's 
law  f  Liquors  containing,  or  being  poison  and 
not  food,  all  use  of  them  as  an  indulgence  is 
excess. 

If  "  J.  P.'s  "  standard  of  excess  "  comes 
properly  within  the  range  of  Christian  effort," 
why  exclude  the  trade  in  such  excess  from 


like  effort?  Does  not  ''J.  P."  teach  that 
chewing,  smoking,  or  snuffing  tobacco, '  as 
commonly  used  "is  excess?"  In  the  same 
sense  ana  to  the  same  degree,  also,  is  the  com- 
mon use  of  **  liquors  "  excess.  Who  then  has 
the  moral  right  to  trade  in  tbem  ? 
'  Further,  says  "J.  P.,"  let  Friends  fal}  back 
upon  their  deep  convictions  of  right  and 
duty,"  and  not  "quarrel  with  the  laws  of  the 
trade,  or  with  any  class  of  traders,  seeing  we 
are  not  compelled  to  buy."  How  at  variance 
with  the  whole  history  of  the  Friends'  Society 
is  this  advice  ?  How  closely  in  accord  with 
the  exclamations  of  the  traders  in  human  flesh 
in  the  time  past!  How  similar  to  the  cry  of 
the  unclean  spirits  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  "Let 
us  alone ;  art  Thou  come  to  torment  us  before 
the  time?"  No,  sir.  It  is  "the  deep  convic- 
tions of  right  and  duty"  which  led  the 
Friends  and  other  Christian  people  to  quarrel 
with  laws  of  trade  and  "  a  class  of  traders"  in 
human  form,  and  which  leads  them  now  to 
befriend  the  Indians,  and  will  lead  them  and 
all  good  men  to  increasing  efforts  for  the  abo- 
lition of  "  laws  of  trade  in  liquors,  which 
holds  in  bondage,  more  cruel  and  destructive)  * 
than  ever  was  human  slavery,  many  thousands 
of  our  fellow-countrymen. 

The  traffic  in  liquors,  **  J.  P."  concedes,  is 
based  upon  "  human  statutes."  Moral  right 
U  not  claimed,  and  cannot  be.  ''Natural 
LAW,"  says  Blackstone, "  requires  that  we  live 
honestly,  hurt  nobody,  and  render  to  every  one 
his  due."  Can  a  man  sell  liquor  for  drinkiog 
purposes  and  not  violate  this  law?  Can  he 
take  money  and  give  no  value  in  return? 
Thus  there  is  no  natural  right  to  sell  liquors 
as  a  beverage.  '*  Common  law,"  says  the 
same  author,  "  declares  that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  use  his  propertv  to  the  injury  of 
another,  and  the  consent  of  the  party  injured  is 
no  mitigation  of  the  offence."  Common  law, 
therefore,  confers  no  right  for  the  sale  of 
liquors ;  for  no  man  can  sell  or  rent  his  hdu^e 
for  such  sale  without  injury  to  the  drinker. 
The  MORAL  LAW  enjoins  that  we  "  love  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves,"  and  hence  sets  up  its 
bar  of  condemnation  to  the  *'  trade  in  liquors." 
The  LAW  OF  God,  which  says,  '*  thou  shalt 
not  kill,"  does  most  certainly  not  give  the 
right  to  trade  in  that  which,  as  all  experience 
shows,  kills  and  destroys. 

Is  it  not  therefore  plain,  that  when  human 
statutes  are  in  oppositibn  to  the  law  of  Ood, 
moral  law,  common  law,  and  natural  law,  they 
are  usurpations  and  of  no  validity,  except 
upon  the  principle  that  might  makes  right? 
Does  clothing  a  man  with  authority  of  a  luan- 
made  law  to  traffic  in  liquors  sanctify  such 
traffic,  so  that  efforts  to  harmonize  human 
statutes  with  moral  right  shall  be  opposed  or 
condemned  ?    The  lawfulness  of  the  trade  be- 
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ing  based  on  human  statutes,  the  people  who 
made  such  statutes  have  the  entire  right  to 
change  them  from  permitting  such  trade  to 
that  of  forbidding. 

'*  J.  P."  is  in  great  error  in  assuming  that 
*'  the  attacks  on  the  traffic  in  liquors''  are  based 
on  the  motive  of  reformation  of  drunkards. 
The  basis  of  "  Prohibition  "  is,  that  the  "  traf- 
fie  "  b  a  crime-producer  and  public  disturber. 
Does  "  J.  P."  doubt  that "  nine  tenths  "  of  the 
erime  and  "  three-fourths  "  of  the  pauperism 
of  the  State  have  their  origin  in  the  liquor 
trade,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  annual 
labor  is  wasted,  and  public  taxation  largely 
increased  thereby  ?  If  he  does  not  so  doubt, 
why  shall  Friends  not  put  forth  effort  for  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
for  the  reformation  of  the  individual.  Can 
^*  broader  views''  prevail  than  those  which  call 
forth  the  exercise  of  sympathy  and  reason  in 
behalf  of  the  endangered,  and  at  the  same 
time  urge  the  exercise  of  the  civil  power  and 
duty  committed  to  every  citizen  for  the  re- 
moval of  temptation  now  occasioned  by  the 
wrong  governmental  policy  of  the  State.  Is 
that  a  "comprehensive  measure"  which  con- 
•  aiders  and  embraces  but  one  phase  of  correc- 
tional measures  that  can  be  applied  for  the 
removal  of  public  abuses? 

In   this   matter  of  intemperance  has  the 

citizen  nothing  to  do,  while  the  faith,  zeal 

.  and  sacrifice  of  the  Chris'.ian  are  fully  em- 

f cloyed  ?  I  believe  that  liquor  selling  leads  to 
iquor  drinking,  and  that  each  is  asm  against 
Ood  and  a  crime  against  man,  and  that  the 
whole  duty  of  the  Christian  is  not  discharged 
without  earnestly  applying  moral  suasion  to 
the  drinker  and  legal  suasion  to  ths  drink 
seller,  and  that  these  are  the  **  comprehensive 
measures"  which  "J.  P.*'  should  "adopt  to 
abate  "  the  evil  of  intemperance. 

Lancaster,  March  2Uh,  1^74.  B. 
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Letter  from  E  S.  JJ. 

Cbappaqua,  3d  mo.  24th,  1874. 

Oideon  Frost — Esteemed  Friend : — I  have 
read  with  much  interest  thy  plea  for  extend- 
ing t'he  suffrage  to  women  ;  but  does  not  the 
success  which  is  crowning  their  efforts  in  this 
western  temperance  movement,  prove  that 
there  is  a  field  in  which  they  can  labor  with 
more  effective  force  and  power  than  they 
could  possibly  attain  througn  the  ballot  box  ? 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  liberal  feeling 
manifested  by  the  editors  of  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer toward  this  temperance  movement,  and 
can  only  wish  that  Friends  would  bid  it  God 
speed  without  that  ever  recurring  6u<,  im 
plying  that  because  of  the  means  employed 
««'e  can  hardly  hope  for  much  success ;  but 
why  not?    Look  back  over  the  great  reforms 


that  have  from  time  to  time  swept  over  and 
convulsed  the  world.  Have  they  net  unex- 
ceptionally  followed  a  time  of  great  darknesB 
and  despondency,  when  the  strongest  efforti 
of  the  moet  powerful  have  been  futile  and 
discouraging,  and  when  the  people  were 
ready  to  cr^  otit.  Who  shall  rid  us  of  this 
mighty  Philistine.  Some  feeble  instrument, ac- 
cording to  man's  conception,  with  weapons 
unlike  those  which  the  prudent  worldly  man 
would  choose,  has  been  commissioned  to  defy 
his  powers  and  turn  the  tide  against  him, 
that  the  glory  of  the  victory  may  be  the 
Lords,  and  not  His  feeble  servant's. 

Though  it  may  not  be  our  lot  to  lie  moved 
-by  the  whirlwind,  vet  even  that  may  be  es- 
sential as  it  was  with  the  prophet  at  the  cave's 
mouth,  to  take  his  attention  from  the  tear  of 
those  who  sought  his  life,  and  fix  it  upon  the 
power  and  majesty  of  God,  and  prepare  his 
mind  to  hear  the  still  small  voice  wnich  spoke 
assurance  of  peace  and  safety  to  his  soul.  And 
wliilst  it  may  not  be  our  vocation  to  labor  in 
this  whirlwind  which  is  sweeping  over  our 
land,  uprooting  so  much  of  vice  and  wicked- 
ness, may  it  be  ours  to  see  that  these  evils  do 
not  take  root  again  after  the  whirlwind  passes 
by  and  its  force  is  spent.    This  movement, 
which  I  believe  b  of  the  Lord,  will  of  course 
be  imperfect  and  incomplete  in  its  effects  if 
there  is  not  a  class  who  are  prepared  to  fol 
low  in  its  wake,  confirming  and  strengthening 
those  out  of  whom  the  evil  spirit  has  been 
cast,  lest,  coming  again  to  their  empty  houses 
and  finding  them  swept  and  garnished,  they 
call  to  their  companionship  other  spirits  more 
wicked  than  before,  and  the  last  state  of  those 
be  worse  than  the  first. 

I  believe  Friends  have  just  this  mission  to 
accomplish,  which  their  pobition  in  society  and 
littbit  of  thought  enables  them  to  do  more  ef- 
fectively perhaps  than  any  other  people. 

May  we  then  realize  our  opportunity,  and 
putting  on  the  whole  armor  of  6od,  "  be  able 
to  withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done 
all  to  stand."  Let  us .  stand  therefore  in  pa- 
tience, until  the  Lord  gives  us  the  word  of 
command  by  the  **  still  small  voice  "  speak- 
ing in  our  hearts,  and  we  shall  find  that  in 
this  work  even  we  may  have  something  to  do, 
and  by  doing  it  faithfully,  we  shall  receive 
the  reward  which  the  Lord  ever  dispenses  to 
His  obedient  children,  and  aid  in  the  work 
more  effectually  than  by  the  most  violent  ef- 
forts inaugurated  only  in  response  to  our 
natural  sympathies  or  inclinations. 

Truly  thy  friend, 

Robert  S.  Haviland. 


To  live  is  not  to  live  for  one's  self  alone; 
let  us  help  one  another. — Menander, 
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3b  the  EdUora  of  FrieiuU  IrUeUigeneer : 

1  have  been  a  reader  of  Friends*  Iniellir 
gttuer  for  only  a  short  time,  but  am  pleased 
wiUi  the  salutary  effects  of  some  of  the  articles 
which  it  contains,  and  think  the  selection  of 
others  very  good.     I  hope  that  those  who 
write  long  articles  for  its  columns  will  re- 
member that  the  readers,  or  some  of  them, 
are  a  thinking  people,  and  would  like  them 
to  express  their  views  in  a  short,  straight- 
forwanl  way,  so  that  what  the  writer  has  to 
say  may  be  easily  understood.    I  have  read 
many  articles  in  religious  papers  in  which  the 
earnestness  of  the  authors  was  apparent;  and 
although  they  filled  page  after  page,  it  seemed 
to  be  of  little  account,  except  to  relieve  their 
own  minds  and  to  muddle  others.    How  easy 
it  is  to  understand  truth  where  we  find  it ;  and 
I  hope  that  th  se  who  write  for  the  IfUeUi- 
^eneer  will  not  iudulge  in  long  theories  and 
mysteries^  but  keep  to  the  common-sense  view 
of  things.    I  have  thought  it  would  be  better 
for  the  young  people  t<>  have  one  or  two  pages 
devoted  to  their  interest,  as  I  presume  there 
are  many  Friends  throughout  the  country 
who  take  no  other  paper,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  right  for  us  who  are  older  to  monopolize 
its  columns,  as  we  can  get  mental  food  else- 
where, and  the  young  ought  npt  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Wishing  the  paper  may  be  the  means  of 
bringing  the  ru  embers  of  the  Society  through- 
out the  country  nearer  and  in  clo-^er  sympa- 
thy with  each  other, 

I  remain  your  friend, 

W.  L 


tm 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

DOCTOR    lord's  LECTURE. 
(Continaed  f^om  pmge  71 ) 

The  four  successive  lectures  unreported, 
though  differing  widely  from  the  preceediog 
oue^,  and  presenting  important  points  of  in- 
terest, can  scarcely  be  embraced  in  a  brief 
and  passing  notice. 

The!  characters  named  to  serve  as  texts  for 
the  three  or  four  subjects  under  consideration, 
were  Charles  the  Bold,  Grodfrey,  Phillippa, 
and  William  of  Wykeham.  They  were  rep- 
rf^entatives  of  important  eras  in  the  middle 
agt^ — descriptive  of  feudalism,  the  crusades, 
chivalry,  and  the  first  development  of  art. 
The  power  of  the  feudal  lord  was  that  of  a 
military  despot,  inferior  only  to  a  king.  He 
claimed  allegiance  and  support  from  ignorant 
and  dejected  laborers,  to  whom  he  rendered 
pn>tection  from  the  barbaric  hordes  that  lived 
by  pillage.  They  in  turn  were  obliged  to  as- 
sist him  when  engaged  in  warfare  with  neigh- 
boring barons.  In  this  condition  they  were 
the  ready  recipients  of  religious  fanaticism, 
inspired  by  the  monks,  who  instituted  pilgrim- 


ages to  the  Holy  S/pulchre  as  a  means  of  :<aU 
vation.    Vast  numbers  accepted  the  Idea,  and 
left  their  homes  to  accomplish  the  journey 
on  foot,  and  perchance  to   die  in  a  foreign 
land  by  pestilence  or  privation.    Many  never 
reached  the  desired  haven ;  and  many  of  those 
who  did  were  treated  with  cruelty   by  the 
Turks,  and  returned  to  arouse  the  indignation 
of  their  countrymen  against  the  unoffending 
possessors  of  the  soil,  consecrated  by  Christi- 
anity, and  held  sacred  by  them  as  the  birth 
and  burial  place  of  Jesus.      For  three  c*en- 
turies  these  holy  wars,  as  they  have  since 
been  designated,  and  were  then  esteemed,  were 
prosecuted  with  zeal  and  fanaticism  that  knew 
no  parallel.    History  fails  to  account  for  ihe 
deep  rooted  sentiment  that  pervaded  the  minds 
of  the  people.     In  the  language  of  an  his- 
torian, Europe  was  literally  emptied  into  Asia. 
But  that  which  for  a  time  seemed  only  evil 
was  eventually  productive  of  good.    A  pall 
as   of  midnight  darkntss  had   covered  the 
Western  world.    They  were  a  people  without 
any  of  the  elements  of  civilized  life — neither 
art,  literature,  nur  commerce  within    their 
reach.     All  learning  was  shut  up  within  the 
monasteries — no   books  nor    schools  to    use 
them — no  inns,  for  the  monasteries  shfliered 
the  foot-worn  traveller.     There  was  90  other 
travel,  for  roads  were  wanting  to  invite  it. 
No  sources  of  wealth  but  the  products  of  the 
soil.     With  these  privations,  any  opp'^rtunity 
for  the  admission  of  light   might  be  hailecl 
with  joy. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  East  were  living  in 
the  enjoyment  of  these  appliances  of  civil- 
ization, and  the  crusader  proved  an  apt  scholar* 
He  was  not  long  in  transplanting  to  his  home 
the  germs  of  a  better  life,  and,  though  the 
progress  was  slow,  civilization  and  culture 
found  a  congenial  soil. 

Philippa  was  a  type  of  the  best  women  in 
the  age  of  chivalry.     The  lecturer   thought 
they  stood  in  striking  contrast  with  the  sickly 
sentimental  hot  house  plant  reared  in  our  day. 
They  were  reispectod,  admiicd  and  beloved, 
because  they  were  strong,  vigorous,  helpful 
and  virtuous.  Their  energies  were  not  dwarfed 
by   idleness,   nor  their  minds,  enfeebled    by 
the  unhtaltfay  food  drained  from  a  pernicious 
literature,  and  the  exciting  and  nerve  destroy- 
ing amusements  prevalent  among  soine  classes 
of  society   in  our  day.    Poetry   and   fiction 
have  invented  woman  as  presiding  at  the  tour- 
nament, or  in  baronial  hall  with  a  dignity  and 
grace  that  would  possibly  fade  away  upon  a 
nearer  approach,  but   we  mav  consider  her 
as  the  patron  of  virtue  and  honor — wise  in 
her  counsel,  and  judicious  in  her  effort  to  ele- 
vate virtue  or  depress  vice. 

The  23d  lecture  was  devoted  to  the  dawn- 
ing of  art  in  the  middle  ages.     It  was  manu 
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fested  iu  the  erection  of  churches,  the  archi- 
lecture  of  which  was  descriptive  of  the 
religious  sentiment  in  the  peopie,  and  sym- 
bolical of  the  forms  of  faith  that  character- 
ized their  worship.  William,  of  Wykeham, 
cherished  this  sentiment  and  patronized 
the  establishment  of  schools.  So  much 
value  was  attached  by  the  lecturer  to  these 
symbols  of  worship,  that  it  was  refreshing  to 
turn  to  the  simple  unpretending  edifice — or, 
better  still,  to  the  living  temple  that  knows 
not  the  plane  nor  the  chisel  of  the  architect. 
With  this  meagre  reminiscence  we  close  the 
review  of  a  period  that  is  especially  interest 
ing  in  history.  The  general  reader  will  be  well 
repaid  by  a  further  acquaintance  with  that 
which  will  reveal  the  struggles  of  the  human 
race  in  its  efforts  to  attain  an  onward  and 
upward  development  E.  P.  C. 


•«•»> 


*'the  joy  of  delighting." 

BT  H.  H. 

This  good  phrase  is  Theodore  Parkers. 
The  good  thing  which  it  means  is  the  great 
joy  of  life.  The  world  is  apt  to  be  very 
UDJdst  to  those  who  seek  this  joy  consciously 
or  unconsciously.  The  world  does  not  dis- 
cri  ID  incite,  and  gives  harsh  and  crude  names 
to  qualifies  it  but  imperfectly  comprehends. 
*•  He  U  vain  of  his  gifts;"  "  his  love  of  ap- 
probation amounts  to  a  passion  ;*'  ''  he  seeks 
notoriety;*'  '*  he  is  selfishly  anxious  to  please;** 
— all  these,  and  harsher  things,  cynical  peo 

f\\e  say  of  the  man  who  loves  '*  the  ioy  of  de- 
ighting."  Even  while  they  sun  themselves 
in  his  presence,  listen  to  his  words,  profit 
widely  by  his  sympathetic  help,  they  (cannot 
stifle  their  distrust  of  his  motives.  But  joy  is 
jov,  in  and  unto  itself,  forever ;  and  the  man 
who  habitually  tries  to  delight  his  fellow-men, 
will  find  joy  surrounding  him  like  a  great 
light,  pervading  his  every  sense  like  a  pure 
air,  and  stimulating  his  every  faculty  like 
strone  blood. 

"The  joy  of  delighting"  is  a  thing  quite 
apart  from  philanthropies,  so  called;  it  is 
quite  apart  even  from  the  idea  of  benefit  ing 
one's  fellows.  Is  it  therefore  feel  fish  !  Not  of 
necessity.  Is  it  therefore  of  little  value?  By 
no  means.     The'' life  is  more  than  meat." 

To  him  who  loves  and  seeks  this  joy,  rude- 
ness, unkindnesB  of  word  or  act,  will  be  im 
possible.  That  disagreeable  speciei  of  doing 
good  known  as  plain  speaking  of  needed 
truths  will  be  difficult;  agreeable  traits  will 
be  noticed  and  commented  on,  and  disagree- 
able ones  will  not  be  mentioned.  He  will  not 
hesitate  to  speak  or  to  repeat  words  of  praise. 
If  his  fellows' take  the  praise  for  mere  flattery, 
and  him  for  a  mere  flatterer,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them — nt)ne  the  wor%e  for  him.  .  .  . 


The  lover  of  the  "joy  of  delighting"  will 
seek'  to  create  beauty  and  grace  in  bis  own 
person,  in  all  his  surroundings.  No  smallest 
thing  will  be  beneath  his  attention ;  his 
clothes,  his  house,  his  appointments  of  all 
sorts  shall,  in  so  far  as  his  means  and  his 
station  in  life  allow,  give  pleasure  to  all  eyes. 
Also,  he  will  seek  to  provide  beauty  and 
grace  lor  the  lives  of  others.  Very  small 
gifts  it  may  be — a  ribbon,  a  photograph,  a 
bunch  of  violet' ;  very  costly  gifts  it  may  be, 
if  the  Lord  has  blessed  him  in  his  store — vel- 
vets and  jewels  for  woman's  wear,  pictures  of 
great  artists,  sunny  glass-walled  houses  full  of 
exotics ;  but  the  few  violets  and  the  myriads 
of  sweet  exotics  will  be  only  diff*erent  render- 
idgs  of  the  same  impulse,  different  notes  of 
the  same  voice,  "  Let  me  give  delight." 

The  lover  of  the  "joy  of  delighting"  will 
be  friendly  of  mien  and  word  to  all  men.  He 
will  smile  when  he  spesiks.  He  will  smile 
when  he  need  not  speak;  He  will  look  with 
almost  a  smile  into  Che  eyes  even  of  strangers, 
so  overflowing  will  be  his  impulse.  *'She 
is  just  living  sunshine  "  was  said  once  of  a 
woman  who  had  a  great  love  of  this  great  joy 
of  which  I  speak.  When  she  croesc^d  the 
threshold  of  a  room  her  simple  smile  spread 
as  a  beam  of  light  spreads  when  shutters  are 
thrown  open.  Her  "  good  morning  "  at  the 
breakfast  table  was  a  second  l>eginning  of  the 
day  to  every  one  there.  Yet  there  were 
those  who  could  see  in  the  smile,  is  the  ^  good 
morning,"  only  a  deeire  to  win  a  return  of  ad- 
miration and  love.  There  are  people  who 
are  organically  unable  to  understand  the 
poseibility  of  an  instinctive  impulse  to  give 
pleasure  without  any  thought  of  a  return  or 
a  reward.  Such  souls  must  find  many  puz- 
zling things,  if  they  apply  their  evil  rule  of 
interpretation  to  nature. 

I  said  that  the  love  of  "  the  joy  of  delight- 
ing "  was  a  thing  apart  from  philanthropies, 
so  called.  I  did  not  mean  that  it  was  less 
than  a  philanthropy.  It  might  not  be  an  ill- 
considered  thing  to  say  that  it  is  greattr  than 
philanthropies.  The  help  of  it,  the  comfort 
of  it,  the  blessing  of  it,  in  this  world,  no  man 
can  rightly  nckon.  Who  has  not  seen  sor- 
rows through  which  smiles  have  stayed  his 
soul,  where  all  the  red  wine  of  France  would 
have  left  him  still  fainting?  Who,  if  he 
must  choose  between  the  joys  of  gracious, 
kindly,  and  sympathizing  treatment  from  his 
fellow-men,  and  the  daily  receipt  of  bread, 
and  meat,  and  money  at  their  hands,  would 
not  say,  **  Let  me  live  ill -fed,  and  ill-sheltered, 
and  poor,  but  give  me  love,  and  its  words  and 
looks." 

And  if  we  ask,  reverently  and  lovingly, 
what  are  the  joys  which  God  knows,  does  not 
our  every  instinct  make  answ:r  that  "the 
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joj  of  delighttog  "  must  be  one,  must  be  one 
of  the  very  greatest  ?     What  else  means  this 
glorioas  and  perpetual  symphony  of  color  in 
our  skies?     No  doubt  day  could  have  had 
light  for  labor  and  growth,  and  night  could 
have  had  darkness  and  quiet  for  rest,  without 
Any  splendor  and  beauty.    What  else  does  it 
mean  that  "  on  a  thousand  hills "  grow  all 
maaner  of  bright  blossoms,  where  the  cattle 
feed^f  that  the  sea  in   its  swiftness  is  like 
silver  and  gold  and  jewels  under  the  keels  of 
ships?  Ah,  not  only  "  the  earth  is  the  Lord*8," 
but  "the  fullness  thereof;"  and  by  "the  full 
nes  thereof"  I  take  it  that  the  holy  man 
meant  its  wondrous  adorning,  the  graciousness 
of  its  uses,  the  illimitable  treasures  of  its 
secrets,  beypnd  the  mere  visible  needs  of  its 
inhabitants.    Such  a  glory  is  there  in  this 
''fullness  "  that  the  occasional  glimpses  of  it 
are  dazxiing.   In  rare  moments— in  the  voice- 
less p»an  of  a  sunrise,  in  the  voiceful  silence 
of  a  sunset,  in  the  unspeakable  revelation  of 
flowers  blossoming  in  a  wilderness,  in  the 
sudden  fleeting  note  of  a  bird  high  up  in  the 
air — there  comes  even  to  the  dullest  souls  suoh 
knowledge  of  their  estate,  such  consciousness 
of  its  ultimate  intent  of  rapture,  that  life  be- 
cotues   truly  life,  and  ceases  to  be  merely 
living. 

Then  is  onr  Heavily  Father  well  pleased 
with  us.  Then  do  we,  even  we,  perhaps  the 
humblest  of  all  His  sons,  minister  to  His  joy, 
His  omnipotent  "joy  of  deligh  lag." 
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And  He  is  called  the  *•  Fountain  of  living 
waters."  It  is  a  law  in  nature  we  know,  that 
water  will  always  seek  its  own  level.  Now, 
comparing  the  Holy  Spirit  to  "  living  waters," 
see  how  beautifully  the  salvation  of  the  re- 
deemed is  set  forth.  The  living  water — ^The 
Holy  Spirit  comes  down  from  our  Qod,  en« 
ters  the  sinner's  heart,  and  rising  to  its  own 
level  again,  returns  to  Ood^  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life. 

FROM     UNPUBLISHED     LBTTBRB. 

Some  of  us  are  now,  through  physical  dis- 
ability, often  shut  out  from  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending oar  religious  meetings,  and  wefeel  that 
we  have  missea  something,  but  perhaps  this 
privation  Jeads  us  to  look  more  earnestly  with- 
in ourselves  for  heavenly  bread,  that  the  inner 
life  may  be  sustained,  and  in  thus  seeking  we 
realize  the  indwelling  presence  of  a  Power 
which  has  surely  uphela,  protected  and  pro- 
vided for  as  thus  far  through  life,  and  will  as 
sarelj  continue  with  us  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.  This  Power,  if  suffered 
to  be  onto  ns  a  controlling  influence,  will  lead 


us  into  a  life  of  union  with  our  Heavenly 
Father,  for  it  is  an  emanation  from  Himself, 
His  own  indwelling  Spirit ;  and  in  this  union 
there  will  be  light,  life  and  peaoe. 

There  is  .often  occasion  in  our  religious 
meetings  for  deep  exercise,  in  order  that  the 
life  may  be  raised  and  the  seed  watered,  and 
the  glory  ascribed  to  Him  who  rideth  upon 
the  heavens.  Let  us  incite  one  another  ta 
persevere  in  this  holv  exercise^  that  we  may 
mdeed  hold  out  to  the  end.  This  is  drawing 
near  with  some  of  us,  as  to  this  present  life. 
Blessed  are  those  who,  through  watchfulness 
and  faithfulness,  shall  receive  a  more  endur- 
ing and  more  glorious  inheritance. 

Many  are  the  means  our  Father  has  used 
to  instruct  His  children,   and  various  have' 
been  the  manifestations  of  His  power  through- 
out  the  different  ages  of  the  world^.^l. suited/ 
to  the  then  present  conditions  of  ;the^i>epple  ; 
but  the  terms  of  acceptance  are  the'saipenow 
as  when  opened  to  Cain, — **  If  thou  doie^t  well/ 
shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?"    If  we  of  this: 
day  have  been  called  to  a  higher  standard' of 
right,  it  is  for  us  to  walk  according  to  the 
measure  of  light  given,  faithfullv  ooserving^ 
the  whole  counsel  of  God.     "  Walk  in  the 
Light  while    ve  have    the    Light,  that  ve 
may  b^  the  children  of  the  Light  and  of  the 
Day."  

I  have  always  had  a  preference  that  young 
persons  should  live  in  the  country  and  farm  ; 
but  I  nbw  think  it  best  that  each  one  should 
follow  such  business  as  he  or  she  is  capable  of 
and  can  manage  successfully^  be  it.  muck  or  • 
luUCf  and  live  within  their  means*  so  as  not 
all  the  time  to  be  on  a  strain.  If  their  maa- 
ner of  living  is  'more  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  otuiness  they  do  than  the  proJU 
thereof^  or  net  income,  it  is  discouraging, 
weighs  down  the  spirits,  and  enervates  the 
energies.  To  be  a  little  behind,  all  the  tin(ie, 
trying  to  catch  up,  is  dispiriting  under  any  cir* 
cumstances.  To  be  a  little  uXmd  and  at  eoM, 
is  the  reverse— encouraging,  giving  life  and 
spirits,  producing  cheerfulness,  with  which  we . 
can  do  much  more  than  when  under  depree- 
sion,  which  ever  afiects  all  with  whom  we 
are  associated. 


A  conespondent,  writing  from  ApalacU*^ 
cola,  Third  month  13th,  1874,  says  :  We 
have  had  no  frost  here  for  more  than  four 
weeks,  and  now  we  have  ripe  strawberries 
and  green  peas  in  abundance,  and  Irish  po- 
tatoes large  enough  to  eat.  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi,  China  Pinks,  Gilliflowers,  Petunia, 
Cadvtuft  and  Pansies,  all  in  full  bloom ;  also 
Verbenas,  stand  uninju>*ed  all  winter.  We 
have  had  ice  once,  the  thickness  of  window 
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glass,  and  the  ground  froze  in  bleak  places, 
such  freezing  being  caused  by  the  north  wind 
The  little  Chameleons  live  all  winter  in  m  j 
green-house,  and  busy  themselves  catching  in- 
sects on  the  plants ;  they  thus  get  quite  tame, 
and  amone  we  foliage  plants  assume  stranee 
colors.  'Hie  mocking  bird  sings  here  nearly 
all  winter. 

FRIENDS'  mTELLIGENCER. 

PHILAOBLPHIA,  FOURTH  HOKTU  4,  1874. 

.MBI  II  !!■■  Bll^  ■■!  ■ipBMBBl  II  I  ^m  ■■         I   ■     M        ■   I  ■  ^M      ■    ■       J     P    | 

Local  Information. — It  is  always  pleas- 
ant to  know  how  our  brethren  fare  in  their 
different  localities.  Perhaps  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  express  ian  especial  interest  in  those 
Who  are  widely  separated  from  the  main  body 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  being  but  as  a  little 
handful  among  large  bodies  of  other  religious 
professors* 

We  do  not  doubt  that  these  have  their 
fl^»isons  of  favor  and  refreshment  in  common 
with  those  who  are  differently  situated,  but  as 
members  of  the  one  body  we  sometimes  crave 
more  frequent  information  of  their  fiiring« 

An  example  is  left  on  record  that  may 
teach  us  to  cultivate  this  feeling  of  interest  in 
tfaoee  who  are  of  the  same  household  of  faith. 
''Jesse  said  to  his  son  David,  take  now  for 
thy  brethren,  and  speak  of  this  parehed  com 
alid  these  ten  loaves,  and  run  to  the  camp  of 
thy  brethren,  and  look  how  they  fare." 
Many  are  in  thb  day  alike  ^ovmissioned  to 
look  after  their  fellow  members,  ^ud  we  would 
encourage  such  to  go  '*  take  of  the  parched 
com  and  the  loaves,  and  see  how  their  iMreth- 
ren  fkre ;"  but  our  present  concern  is  to  pro- 
mote  a  return  report,  if  me  may  so  speak, 
from  our  members  in  their  different  localities, 
aa  ^an  evidence  of  their  recognition  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  general  interest  in  one  an- 
oiher^S  wel&re. 

We  are  aware  that  '*  Local  Information  '* 
sometimes  degen^ates  into  unpleasant  and 
unprofitable  personalities,  against  which  we 
wish  to  guard  our  pages ;  but  we  believe  a 
simple  statement  of  our  faring  in  regard  to 
the  various  matters  of  interest  oonneeted  with 
the  Welfare  or  growth  of  our  religious  Society 
ndight  be  furnished  us  in  a  form  that  would 
be  both  profitable  and  interesting. 

A  short  yet  expressive  notice  of  a  favored 


meeting,  over  which  the  canopy  of  heavenly 
love  had  been  spread,  may  stimulate  some  to 
a  greater  earnestness  in  the  attendance  of  oar 
religious  meetings.  Perhaps  many  of  the 
absentees  would,. on  reading  such  a  record, eay 
to  themselves,  "  I  wish  I  had  been  there;  my 
devotional  feelings,  now  often  so  sloggish, 
might  have  been  quickened." 

Take  for  instance  one  of  our  small  evening 
meetings  lately  held  in  this  city  (Phiiadel- 
pbia).  We  had  quite  a  small  company,  tboogh 
exceeding  *'  the  two  or  the  three/'  and  we 
soon  were  gathered  into  a  holy  and  refrtshing 
silence,  which  lasted,  perhaps,  half  an  hour. 
Many  seerd/y  recognized  the  precious  cove^ 
ing,  but  a  Friend  from  another  Yearly  Meet- 
ing arose  and  vocally  acknowledged  herseDse 
of  the  favor,  and  said  she  could  receive  the 
oVttshadowing  as  an  earnest  of  .heavenly  re- 
gard—a token  of  good  to  those  who  codd 
only  say,  ^  So  we  have  left  all  to  follow  Thee." 
This  encouraging  testimony  was  followed  by 
one  of  our  own  members,  who  incited  eome 
present  to  "  faithfulness  to  the  revealings  of 
Truth,  even  though  the  path  revealed  might 
diverge  from  that  trodden  by  some  othen." 
We  separated  under  the  feeling  that  it  was 
good  for  us  thus  to  have  been  together. 

Another  legitimate  subject  for  our  Local 
column,  would  be  a  notice  of  any  special  coO' 
cern  that  might  have  claimed  the  serious 
consideration  of  a  Monthly  or  a  Quarterly 
Meeting.  Perhaps  such  notices  would  do( 
unfrequently  show  that  the  same  concern  had 
arisen  at  the  same  time  in  other  and  far  dis- 
tant meetings,  and,  in  this  fact,  there  would 
be  encouragement  for  the  rightly  concerned. 

Thus,  if  we  are  willing  to  heed  the  little 
promptings  of  love  or  duty,  not  living  for 
ourselves  alone,  we  will  be  each  other*8  helpers, 
and  be  found  stimulating  one  another  io  the 
performance  of  individual  duty,  each  miud* 
ing  his  own  calling,  even  as  it  is  said  of  ^ 
people  formerly,  "  They  helped  every  ooe  his 
neighbor,  and  every  one  said  to  his  brotlier, 
Be  of  good  courage.  So  the  carpenter  encour- 
aged the  goldsmith,  and  he  th  t  smootbeth 
with  the  hammer,  him  that  smote  the  aovil, 
saying,  it  is  ready  for  the  soldering;  and  he 
fastened  it  with  nails,  that  it  should  not  be 
moved.'' 
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A  coMMUNiCATiOK  has  been  received  from 
H.LH,  expensing  disapprobation  of  the 
piactioe,  which  has  obtained  to  8  limited  ex- 
tent, of  men  and  women  sitting  promiscuoulsy 
in  our  meetings  for  worship,  which»  in  the 
writer's  views,  ''detract  from  the  beautiful 
appesfanoe  "  of  our  assemblies^ ''  where  the 
aged  at  together." 

The  habit,  too,  of  holding  but  one  meeting 
for  discipline  for  both  sexes,  in  some  places 
where  Friends  are  few  in  number,  is  regarded 
as  "a  great  leap  backward,"  and  "  calculated 
to  destroy  the  privilefe  which  has  character- 
ised us  as  a  Society. "    The  belief  is  expressed 
that  "women  would  not  act  independently  in 
the  prerienoe  of  husbands  and  fathers,  and 
that  but  a'few  years  would  elapse  before  they 
would  cease  to  be  consulted,  and  if  they  did 
express  an  opinion,  it  would  avail  nothing.^ 
Oar  FrieDd  is  also  concerned  on  the  subject 
of  *' Games,"  and  wishes  to  bring  before  the 
readen  of  the   InidUgeneer  the  pemicioua 
effects  of  introdacing  into  the  fiimily  circle 
''games  of  chance,"  nnder  the  plea  of  keep- 
iiig  the  young  people  at  home.  The  danger  of 
hetng  led  into  excesses,  after  having-  through 
this  means  beconae  adepts  in  such  games,  is 
repreaeated  as  one  of  fearful  magnitude.    We 
think  it  is  well  that  our  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  neoesuty  of  dimsriminoJUng  be* 
tween  those  pleasures  whidi  enliven  and  make 
attraetiye  the  home  circle,  and  at  the  same 
time  expand  and  develop  the   intellectual^ 
powers  and  thoee  which,  while  they  possess  a 
peculiar  fiiseinatBon,  are  <rften  aasMMated  with, 
much  that  is  inimical  to  the  high  moral  tone, 
which  it  should  be  our  aim  to  cultivate. 
There  are  so  many  unexceptional  amusements 
lA  this  inventive  and  cultivated  age,  that  it 
^ppean  to  us  that  Friends  are  less  excusable 
if  they  indulge  in  such  as  have  a  tendency  to 
impur  the  moral  health,  or  lessen  the  desire 
for  the  rich  and  varied  intellectual  resources 
^  are  within  the  reach  of  most  of  our 
membera. 

In  regard  to  men  and  women  Friends  unitiog 
in  their  meetings  for  discipline  where  there  are 
bat  ftw  aemben,  we  take  a  different  view 
fitHn  that  expressed  by  our  correspondeiitk* 
The  instances  are  very  ftw  which  have  come 
to  our  knowledge  where  this  has  been  done. 


but,  so  far  as  we  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  it,  the  practice  has  worked  well,  and 
men  Friends  have  acknowledged  freely  that 
they  have  been  strengthened  by  the  help  of 
women.  Where  there  is  a  religious  zeal  for 
the  support  of  Truth's  testimonies,  as  in  the 
case  to  which  we  have  special  reference,  we 
think  the  result  would  be  alike  sHtisfactoryi. 
The  great  fact,  in  a  Christian  point  of  vieW,. 
of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  recognized 
by  "early  Friends,"  may  be,  perhaps,  more 
fiilly  appreciated  in  small  meetings,  where 
the  few  are  thus  brought  uoito  doee  associ- 
ation, than  in  larger  gatherings,  where  it  ia 
thought  advisable  for  men  and  women  to  hold 
separate  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  chureb 
disciplincL 

The  manner  of  sitting  in  our  meeting  for 
worship  is  an  open  question.  Many  look  with 
disfaVor  upon  any  innovation  of  the  ancient 
custom,  while  there  are  some  who  advocate 
the  practice  of  m^n  and  women  sitUug  to- 
gether, by  which  fltmilies  are  brought  int<^ 
close  proximity,  and  children  are  more  im- 
mediately under  paternal  influence.  We  ft  el 
that  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  are 
willing  to  leave  Friends  in  their  different 
meetings  to  decide  for  themselves,  ever  pr^ 
serving,  however,  the  desire  for  harmonioue 
action  in  all  things,  both  great  and  small,  for 
without  unity  there  can  be  but  little  strength* 


«•■ 


FAiinrE  IN  India. — ^The  accounts  of  the 
terrible  fiamine  now  prevailing  in  this  remote 
portion  of  the  Britbh  empire  have  sent  a 
thrill  of  horror  over  the  whole  civilized  world* 
Fifteen  districts  of  the  Presidency  of  Bengal, 
with  a  population  of  26,000,000,  are  in  actifal 
want,  and  numerous  deaths  from  starvatioa 
are  reported.  The  fiamine-stricken  district  liea 
north  of  the  Ganges  and  of  railroad  communi- 
cation, and  the  difficulty  of  supplying  food  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  want  of  interior  com- 
munications. Added  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
densely  populated  regions  surrounding  the 
country  most  specially  afflicted  are  also  suf- 
fering from  the  general  dearth,  and  mone]^ 
cannot  procure  food  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
avert  the  terrible  doom  of  storvation  which 
seems  to  be  imminent 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  natural 
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to  iDquire  what  causes  are  to  be  assigned  for 
mo  great  a  calamity  in  this  fruitful  region, 
which  has  been  the  source  of  so  much  wealth 
<to  England. 

We  are  told  that  the  failure  of  the  rice 
<srop,  which  furnishes  almost  the  entire  food 
of  the  people,  from  drouth  is  the  immediate 
•cause.  Rice  is  not  only  the  food  of  the  people, 
but  the  leading  commercial  production  of 
4he  region,  and  its  failure  deprived  the  in- 
habitants not  only  of  their  subsisteuce  but  of 
the  means  to  purchase  it. 

The  British  government  appears  to  have 
4>een  derelict  in  not  having  prohibited  at  an 
•earlier  day  the  exportation  of  rice  from  those 
•districts  where  it  was  known  that  the  quantity 
produced  was  below  what  the  real  necessities 
of  the  people  would  require.  Doubtless  efforts 
4ure  being  made,  and  will  continue  to  be  made, 
for  the  relief  of  these  distressed  millions,  and 
we  may  hope  that  the  great  power  and  energy 
of  the  British  government  may  yet  be  exerted 
«o  effectually  as  to  afford  them  succor. 

From  every  calamity  which  visiti  mankind 
«ome  lesson  of  instruction  may  be  learned, 
which  will,  to  some  extent,  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  evil  in  the  future.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  coming  years  will  see  the 
Attention  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in 
India  turned  to  the  production  of  a  greater 
i^ariety  of  food  plants,  so  that  the  failure  of 
of  any  one  crop  will  not  utterly  deprive  the 
people  of  their  food.  But  seasons  of  pro- 
tracted drouth,  such  as  often  visit  this 
region,  must  bring  great  distress  upon  any 
people  who  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
production  of  their  own  soil,  however  varied 
are  its  fruits  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
This  is  the  condition  of  the  suffering  people 
of  Bengal,  since  the  whole  constitution  of 
their  society  is  agricultural,  and  they  have  no 
other  wealth  or  industry.  Being  inland,  they 
cannot,  as  in  other  cases,  be  reached  readily 
by  sea-ports,  which  would  be  able  to  receive 
and  forward  the  needed  subsistence.  The 
twenty-five  millions  of  Bengal  are  surrounded 
by  other  millions  only  less  affected  by  the 
dearth.  Northward  lie  the  mountains,  and 
northwest  are  provinces  which  can  render  but 
little  help,  and  all  succor  must  come  from 
Lower  Bengal  alone.  i 


Every  effort,  it  is  hoped,  will  be- made bj 
the  British  government  to  avert  starvation 
from  so  many  dependent  subjects,  and  we 
trust  that  such  governmental  aid  as  is  practi- 
cable will  be  given  to  manufacturing  indus- 
try, which  would,  in  ^some  measure,  render 
this  people  less  liable  to  the  dread  ravages  of 
famine.  Such  surely  is  the  duty  of  England 
to  the  subjugated  people  now  perishing  at  her 
feet. 

A  recent  writer  on  this  subject  gives  us  a 
dreary  review  of  the  famines  which  have  at 
various  times  scourged  the  earth. 

"  The  grim  monster  of  starvation  is  no  new 
enemy  to  the  human  race.  From  the  year 
1714  to  1708,  B.  C,  famine  slew  myriads  in 
Egypt  In  Rome,  436,  B.  C,  a  fiimlDe  oc- 
curred, so  direful  in  its  effects  that  thoufands 

of  people  threw  themselves  in  the  Tiber  to 
avoid  death  by  starvation.  Again,  Egypt 
suffered  in  the  year  42,  A.  D.,  and  again, 
Rome  experienced  its  horrors  iu  the  year  262, 
when  a  plague  aided  to  decimate  the  people. 
In  the  year  272  a  famine  en^^ued  in  Britain, 
causing  the  people  to  eat  the  bark  of  trees. 
Thousand^  died  in  Scotland  in  306,  and  in 
310  40,000  people  perished  in  En^lanrl.  An 
awful  faokine  desolated  Flugrigia  in  370,  anJ 
in  450,  during  the  continuance  of  a  famine  u 
Italy,  parents  ate  their  children.  The  yean 
739,  823  and  954  were  marked  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland  as  years  of  fitmiue  and 
in  1016  all  Europe  was  stricken  with  awful 
&tarvatio0.  The  ^ear  .1087  saw  the  recur- 
rence of  the  famine  in  England,  and  from 
1193  to  1195  want  of  food  and  a  pestilence 
odmbined  carried  off  thousands  in  that  coun- 
try and  in  France.  England  suffered  in  1251 
from  the  same  cause,  and  in  the  famine  is 
that  island,  in  1315,  people  are  reported  to 
have  devoured  vermin  and  the  flesh  of  horses, 
dogs  and  cats.  The  years  1335,  135?,  1438, 
1565,  1693  and  1748  were  all  marked  by 
dreadful  famines  in  England  or  France. 
Bengal  was  devastated  in  1771 ;  1'6,000  pe^ 
sons  perished  at  Cape  de  Verde  in  1775; 
France  suffered  in  1798,  and  England  in  1795 
and  1801.  In  1814, 1816,  1822,  1831, 1846, 
and  1847  great  famines  prevailed  in  Ireland 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  and  in  the  last  mentioned  year  Parlia*: 
ment  voted  £10,000,000  for  relief.  In  1861 
thousands  starved  in  the  northwest  provinces. 
of  India.  In  Algeria,  while  Marshal  Mac* 
Mahon  was  governor^  a  great  famine  occurredi 
and  in  1865  Bengal  suffered  from  a  scarcity 
of  food  similar  to  that  which  now  afflicts  that 
province.** 
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'OKKECTION. — In  two  of  the  articles  in  our 
;Damli6ra  mistake  was  made  by -the  com- 
itor  after  the  proof  was  examined.  Two 
ragraphs  belonging  to  the  article  entitled 
•^riends*  Boarding  House  "  were  inserted  in 
;  article  entitled  **  International  Arbitra- 
D."  The  last  two  paragraphs  on  the  first 
[amn  of  page  74  should  have  been  placed 
mediate]/ after  the  fourth  paragraph  in  the 
icie  on  "Friends'  Boarding  House/'page 75. 

HARRIED. 

JOXROW— ROBERTS.— On  the  19th  of  Third 
ith,  1874,  with  permission  of  Ohester  Monthly 
ting,  ftt  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father, 
rge  X.,  son  of  Nathan  Gonrow,  to  Amy,  daughter 
Samnel  L.  Roberts,  all  members  of  Chester 
itblj  MeeUog,  N.  J. 


mn    I 


RITTS.— At  her  residence  in  Macedon,  Wayne 
nty,  N.  T.,  Second  mo.  34th,  1874,  of  apoplexy, 
be,  wife  of  John  Fritts,  in  the  61st  year  of  her 
f  i  member  of  Faxoiington  Monthly  Meeting. 

EAL.~At  her  late  residence  in  TTnionyille, 
Iter  Co.,  P*.,  Ruth  Ann  Seal,  in  her  53i  year.  Thus 
a  bpMtifol  life  most  unexpectedly  closed,  and 
igh  fi8  far  back  as  'we  can  remember  she  mani- 
id  tbe  fame  traits  tbat  adorned  her  more  mature 
'9,yt  her  field  of  duty  widened  oo  her  joining 
Society  of  Friend 9,  about  three  years  ago.  A 
|Tof  the  departed  t  a  not  the  object  of  tbe  writer 
ese  lines,  for  her  asobtrosive  spirit  ever  shrank 

obserratioQ.  Thode  of  us  who  recall  the  in- 
it  she  manifesud  in  the  First-day  schools,  the 
dentioos  care  with  which  she  called  a  sentiment 
Ttasher  name  was  called  in  the  class,  her  willing- 
>  to  be  a  child  again,  will  long  remember  her.  A 
imeot  chosen  by  her  recently,  on  one  of  tbe  oc- 
>06  alladed  to,  was  not  only  applicable  to  her, 
(s  a  solemn  call  to  others  to  daty  and  self-sacri- 

"Tbe  night  is  far  spent,' the  day  is  near  at 
i;  let  OS  therefore  east  off  the  Works  of  darknessT' 
let  IS  pal  OQ  tbe  garmenU  of  light."  A  few 
i  before  the  commencement  of  her  last  illness, 
vbile  io  unusaal  health,  many  duties  having 
t  aiteoded  to — Tisits  to  the  poblic  schools,  calls 
3  varioas  neigbborSf  the  last  religions  meeting, 
the  Fimt-day  school  attended,  all  with  her  ac- 
ood  fidelity — the  final  summons  reached  her, 
M)  gi-Qily  that  the  illness  w«s  not  recognized  by 
»  a  "Sickness  unto  death  "  In  a  few  hours, as 
lis«i9e  progressed,  all  sense  of  saffering  passed 
f  at  the  cloud  of  onconsciousness  covered  her, 
in  nine  days  all  waa  stilled  in  death. 

U0:ie..-Oa  Second  month  12th,  1874,  Bliza- 
'^  Moore,  wife  of  Jeremiah  Moore,  of  Pneu- 
u^at  their  residence  in  New  London  Town- 
.  io  the  72d  year  of  her  i^e.  Her  funeral  took 
*  as  Friewd.' New  West  Qrove  Meeting-house, 
^'i'-day,  15th  iost.,  which  was  at> ended  by  a 
t  circle  of  sorrowing  relatives  and  friends.  It 
Mom  we  are  called  npon  to  announce  the  death 
ee  we  fe^l  was  bttt&r  prepared  to  enter  into  the 
rmeois  of  eternal  bliss  than  tbe  subject  of  this 
•'b.  She  possessed  a  cheerful,  meek  and  qaiet 
,  aod  ondeatored  by  precept  and  example  to 


bring  up  her  children  under  the  same  spirit  and 
inflaence.  She  was  regular  in  her  attendance  of 
religions  meeting,  and  was  an  Elder  and  overseer 
for  a  number  of  vears.  Her  aid  and  connsel  waa 
often  sought  by  the  poor  and  oppressed,  to  whom  it 
was  her  pleasure  to  extf>nd  a  helping  hand,  and 
impart  a  word  of  comfort  to  cheer  them  on  their 
journey  through  life,  ad  vising  all  to  obey  the  die* 
tates  of  conscience  and  manifestations  of  truth.  In 
])erlast  illness  she  bore  her  sufferiage  patienily  and 
cheerfally,  greeting  all  with  a  happy  smile,  paying 
'*  she  knew  she  had  not  always  done  right,  but  felt 
happy  in  the  assurance  of  having  been  forgiven  and 
admitted  into  the  realms  of  joy  and  peace."  She 
passed  quietly  away,  as  one  falling  into  a  sweet 
sleep.  Truly  a  mother  in  Israel  has  been  gathered 
to  the  Father's  house.  M.  P.  W. 


PROGRESS  OF  ANTI-BLAVERT  AMONG  FRIENDS. 

The  document  of  Geriran  Friends  against 
slavery,  published  in  the  Inielligeneer  of  2d 
mo.  28th,  would  appear  to  be  the  first  one 
laid  before  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  on 
that  subject,  as  the  minute  made  on  that  oc- 
casion is  the  commencement  of  the  section  on 
*'  negroes  and  slaves  "  in  the  old  discipline 
heretofore  alluded  to  as  prepared  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Yearly  Meeting ;  but  it  is  evident 
the  concern  was  on  the  minds  of  others,  as 
only  eight  years  later  ''  several  papers  "  are 
alluded  to.  Thinking  the  progress  of  this 
cause  amongst  us  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
some,  I  propose  copying  from  said  ancient 
book  the  items  on  this  subject,  with  a  few 
other  documents  bearing  thereon. 

J.  M«  T. 

**  1688.  A  paper  being  here  presented  by 
some  German  Friends  concerning  the  Law- 
fulness and  unlawfulness  of  buying  and  keep- 
ing of  Negroes.  It  was  adjudged  not  to  be 
so  proper  for  this  meeting  to  give  a  positive 
judgment  in  the  case^  it  having  so  general  a 
relation  to  many  other  parts,  and  therefore 
at  present  they  forbear  it. 

"  1696.  Whereas,  several  papers  have 
been  read  relating  to  the  Jpeeping  and  bring- 
ing in  of  negroes,  which  being  duly  considered 
it  is  the  advice  of  this  meeting  that  Friends 
be  careful  not  to  encourage  the  bringiog  in  of 
any  more  Negroes,  and  that  such  that  have 
Negroes  be  careful  of  them,  bring  them  to 
meetings,  or  have  meetings  with  them  in  their 
families,  and  restrain  them  from  loose  and 
lewd  living  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  and  from 
rambling  abroad  on  First-days  or  other  times." 

I  will  here  give  copies  of  two  old  documents 
loaned  me,  showing  the  growing  concern  on 
the  subject. 

The  first  is  endorsed  *•  A  copy  of  Robert 
Pile  paper  about  Negroes,"  and  appears  to 
have  been  written  "in  ye  ycar*1698." 

"  Sum  time  past  theyr  was  sum  inclination 
upon  my  mind  to  buv  a  negro,  or  negroes,  by 
reason  of  my  Englisn  servants  being  out  of 
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theyr  times  and  having  a  great  familie  of 
small  children,  might  bee  an  help  unto  mee 
being  for  a  tearm  of  life,  that  I  and  my  chil- 
dren might  have  ye  more  liberty,  &c. ;  but 
theyr  arose  a  question  in  mee,  ye  lawfulness 
theyr  of  under  ye  Gospel  ministration  remem- 
bering the  command  of  Christ  Jesus,  Do  unto 
all  men  us  ye  would  have  all  man  doe  unto 
you ;  aiui  wee  would  not  willingly  to  be  slaved 
tearm   of  life;    also  considering  yt  Christ 
dieng  for  all   mankind,  they  being  a  part, 
though  yet  ungathered.     I  also  had   heard 
that  they,  in  theyr  own  country,  did  make 
warr  one  with  another,  and  sold  one  another 
for  slaves,  and  sum  being  stoln  from  their 
country.    Now,  whether  our  buying  of  them 
do  not  incurredg  rather  than  discurredg  them 
in  that  wicked  work ;  I  considered,  also,  that 
it  all  friends  that  are  of  ability  should  buy  of 
them  that  is  in  this  provinc,  they  being  a  peo- 
ple not  subject  to  ye  truth,  nor  yet  likely  so 
to  bee ;  they  miffht  rise  in  rebellion  and  doe 
us  much  mischief;  except  we  keep  a  malisha ; 
which  is  against  our  principles ;  and  if  they 
should  bee  permitted  to  doe  us  harm,  whether 
our  blood  will  crv  inocent  whether  it  will  not 
bee  said  you  might  have  let  them  alone.    I 
oonsidered  the  motion  that  rose  in  me  to  buy 
off  them  whether  it  was  not  self,'  knowing 
hitherto  by  my  moderate  and  honest  indevors 
X  have  noi  wanted  food  nor  ravmt,  theyrwith 
bee  content,  saith  ye  Apostle ;  neing  exercised 
upon  my  inind  for  many  dayes  considering 
those  things  as  I  was  lieng  upon  my  bed  as 
in  a  sleep  1  saw  myself  and  a  friend  going  on 
a  road,  and  by  ye  roadside  I  saw  a  black  pott. 
I  took  it  up,  ye  friend  said  give  mee  part,  I 
said  no,  I  went  a  little  farther  and  I  saw  a 
great  ladder  standing  exact  upright,  reaching 
up  to  heaven  up  which  I  must  go  to  heaven 
with  ye  pott  in  my  hand  intending  to  carry; 
ye  black  pot  with  me,  but  ye  ladder  standing 
so  upright,  and  seeing  no  man  holding  of  it 
up,  It  seemed   yt  It  would  fall   upon   mee ; 
at  which  I  steps  down  and  laid  ye  pot  at  ye 
foot  of  ye  ladder,  and  said  them  yt  will  take 
it  might,  for  I  found  work  enough  for  both 
hands  to  take  hold  of  thb  lander,  it  being  so 
exact  upright ;  at  ye  foot  of  this  ladder  I  saw 
a  man  that  gave  those  that  goeth  up  this  lad- 
der sumthing  to  refresh  them.     At  this  sight 
I  was  concerned,   and  asked   the  man  what 
this  ladder  was.    Hee  said  ye  light  of  Christ 
Jesus,  and  whoever  it  bee  that  his  faith  bee 
strong  in  ye  lord,  Grod    will  uphold  that  it 
shall  not  fall ;  upon  which  I  awoke  and  con- 
sider this  matte)*,  and  I  found  it  self  must  bee 
left  behind,  and  to  lett  black  negroes  or  pots 
alone  ;  but  if  it  bee  not  lawful!  for  to  buy 
negroes  for  term  of  life  in  this  gospel  time, 
what  shall  be  done  with  these  yt  friends  have 
already,  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  learned 


to  read  english  and  to  put  them  forward! 
goe  to  meetings,  and  indevors  used  to  codtIi 
them  yt  ye  Witness  of  god  might  beereaciu 
in  them,  and  whether  every  quarterly  inetin 
should  not  have  full  powr  to  see  yt  Chmti^ 
endevors  bee  used  towards  them,  thatifptij 
sible  they  might  bee  prevailed  upou,  asd  i 
it  should  please  ye  lord  to  open  thejr  oodei 
standing,  and  bring  them  mesurabiy  to  l>( 
obdient  to  his  heveul^  Requiring  whysbd 
not  ye  quarterly  metings  bee  proper  Jod 
in  setting  them  free,  provided  ye  roaister 
nut  too  much  loss  and   ye  servant  have 
been  time  enough  to  Answer  his  roaister  tl 
ye  quarterly  meting  may  deterroiDe  yeii 
wt  might  bee  thought  fitt,  that  no  iosmi 
be  on  neyther  hand. 

Robert  Pais. 


"  To  the  General  Meeting  off  ffrieods  In 
badoes :  These  from  our  Monthly  UeetiDg 
Philadelphia,  the  80th  of  8th  mo.,  '98. 

"  Dear  friends  and  Brethren :  It  h 
been  the  sence  of  our  yearly  meeting 
many  negroes  in  the^e  parts  may  prore  [n 
judissial  several  wayes  to  us  and  our  pu6terei 
it  was  agreed  that  endevors  should  bewd 
put  a  stop  lo  the  importing  of  them,  md 
order  th€yrunto  that  those  friends  that  hi 
corresponJencies  in  ye  West  Indies  sh 
discuredff  ye  sending  any  more  hither; 
withstanding  which,  many  negroes  have 
brought  in  this  last  summer,  our  meting 
in  it  into  consideration  thought  fit  to  ai^ 
the  same  to  you,  desiring  that  friemk 
your  Island  in  general  might  be  aoqnaioj 
thery with  and  its  ye  request  of  our  mi  im 
ings  that  no  more  negroes  may  he  seiittdi 
River  to  Friends  or  others,  and  that  u  tl 
see  ocasion  to  Aquaint  theyr  respective  nei 
hours  theyrofi;  that  if  possible  A  stop  maj 
put  theyrto ;  so*  desiring  your  care  herein  j 
conclude  with  very  dear  love.  Your  i 
friends  and  brethren. 

''Signed  by  order  and  in  behalfe,off< 
sd  meeting  by 


Anthony  AIorris, 
John  Joans, 
Thomas  Maistaks, 
Wm.  Southebe, 


Samuel  Cabpe>t^ 
Thomas  Duciett. 

James  Fox, 
Humphrey  Mubei 


Nathan  Stanberry. 

"  This  A  trew  coppy  off  ye  paper  sent 

•*  1711.  From   the  Quarterly  Meetii 

Chester  they  declare  their  dissatisfaction « 

Friends  buying  and  encouraging  the  bring 

in   of  negroes,  and   desire  the  care  of  I 

n^eeting  concerning    it     And,  after  a  < 

consideration  of  the  matter,  considering  t 

Friends  in  many  other  places  are  concef 

in  it,  as 'much  as  we  are,  advises  that  Fne 

may  be  ^refill,  according  to  a  former  mr 

I  of  the  Yriirly  Meeting  (1696),  not  to  enc 
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ape  the  bringing  in  of  any  more,  and  that 
all  Merchants  and  Factors  write  to  their  cor- 
rapondents  to  discourage  them  from  sending 
any  more. 

'<17i2.    Extract  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  London : 

''Andnoir,  Dear  Friends,  we  impart  to  you 
a  coneem  that  hath  rested  on  our  minds  of 
some  of  oar  brethren  for  many  years,  touch- 
ing the  importing  and  haveing  negroe  slaves, 
and  detaining  them  and  their  posterity  as 
such,  without  any  limitation  or  time  of  re- 
demotion  from  that  condition.    This  matter 
was  laid  before  this  meeting  many  years  ago, 
and  the  thing  in  some  degree  discouraged,  as 
may  appear  by  a  minute  of  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, 1696,  desiring  all  merchants  and  traders 
professing  Truth  among  us,  to  write  to  their 
correspondents,  that  they  send  no  more  negroes 
to  be  disposed  of  af^  above.    Yet,   notwith- 
standing, as  our  seiilements    increased,  so 
other  Traders  flocked    in  among    us,   over 
whom  we  had  no  gospel  authority,  and  such 
have  increased  and  multiplied  negroes  amongst 
OS  to  the  grief  of  divers  Friends,  whom  we 
are  willing  to  ease,  if  the  way  might  open 
clear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  general ;  and  it 
being  last  Yearly  Meeting,  again  moved,  and 
Friends  being  more  concerned  with  negroes 
in  dirers  other  Provinces  and  Places  ihan  in 
these,  we  thought  it  rather  too  weighty   to 
come  to  a  full  coDclusion  therein.  This  Meet 
ing,  therefore,  desirea  your  assistance  by  way 
of  coansel  and  advice  therein,  and  that  you 
would  be  pleased  to  take  the  matter  into  your 
weighty  consideration  (after  having  advised 
with  Friends  <^   the  other   American   Pro- 
Vines),  and  give  us  your  sense  and   advice 
therein. 


■  <■» 


*  EZTBAGTS  FROM  LETTERS  TO 

^  D.   P.  WHARTON. 

'  "My  school  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Ihis  month  the  average  attendance  has  been 
fcrty-five,  with  forty-nine  on  the  roll.  Some 
of  the  day  scholars  manifest  great  interest  in 
their  lessons.  They  have  from  two  to  two  and 
a  half  miles  to  walk,  yet  are  present  when  the 
weather  is  quite  bad.  The  parents  show  no 
disposition  to  keep  them  at  home,  so  all  we 
have  to  do  i)  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren. Th^r  parents  are  delighted  when 
ihey  get  on  nicely,  and  often  ask  if  they  are 
not  bright" 

''I  feel  that  much  has  been  accomplished, 
hut  do  not  take  all  the  credit  to  myself,  for 
C.  has  been  a  great  aid  and  support,  often 
dropping  in  to  see  us ;  taking  great  interest  in 
the  advancement  of  the  children,  commend- 
ing the  praiseworthy,  and  reproving  the  care- 
less." 

"  He  wishes  me  to  have  everything  that 


will  tend  to  improve  them,  and  has  bought 
those  things  most  needful,  but  we  have  many 
wants  unsupplied.  We  are  quite  deficient  in 
books  and  slates,  and  are  also  in  need  of  writ- 
ing materials.  I  have  enough  for  one  class, 
with  the  exception  of  inkstands,  but  expect 
soon  to  start  another.  I  would  very  much 
like  the  inkstands  to  be  broad  and  low,  and 
enough  lor  one  apieee.  At  present  we  have 
but  five,  which  are  of  stone  and  very  high/' 

"  With  the  Report  to  the  Committee  i  send 
samples  of  writing  of  each  of  my  class.  C. 
thinks  Wilson's  series  of  Headers  the  best,  so 
if  agreeable,  I  would  like  a  dozen  each  of 
Second  and  Third  Readers.  I  have  a  dozen 
new  Readers  of  the  Eclectic  series.  A  dozen 
of  *  Brooks  Primary  Mental  Arithmetic' 
would  be  very  acceptable,  also  Wilson's 
Charts." 

*'The  school-room  is  -very  inconvenient  for 
so  many  children,  but  we  hope  for  some  new 
desks  and  benches  when  the  carpenter  gets 
time.  Our  little  girls  and  boys  have  to  crowd 
four  and  five  at  a  desk,  which  is  not  agreeable 
and  quite  inconsistent  with  good  order." 

''My  assistant,  Julia  McCiasky  (a  half 
breed),  is  most  excellent  in  the  school-room. 
8he  cannot  talk  Indian,  so  the  children  are 
compelled  to  speak  our  language  or  not  be 
understood,  which  we  think  a  great  benefit. 
Thou  wik  be  interested  to  hear  that  our  Ex- 
hibition w^  a  sucoe^ ;  there  was  not  one  fail- 
ure out  of  forty  recitations  and  three  dialogues. 
They  were  spoken  quite  creditably.  Each 
child  went  on  the  platform,  recited,  and  took 
his  or  her  seat  with  very  little  embarrassment. 
Some  of  them  had  as  many  as  a  dozen  verses 
in  their  selections,  others  iewer,  accdrdiug  to 
their  capacity  for  committing.  They  did 
themselves  much  credit,  and  we  felt  proud  of 
them.  After  it  was  over  we  furnished  them 
with  refreshments,  and  C.  and  wife  invited 
them  over  to  the  Agency  to  partake  of  a  nice 
dinner.  A  happy  set  of  children  went  to 
their  homes,  and  we  all  felt  glad  to  contribute 
to  their  happiness." 

**The  children  have  not  worked  at  their 
patchwork,  as  there  is  no  possible  time  in 
school,  and  after  school  they  help  prepare 
dinner  and  clear  it  away  ;  by  that  time  it  is 
almost  night:  In  the  evening  they  knit;  many 
of  them  are  becoming  excellent  knitters. 
When  the  days  are  longer,  patchwork  may  be 
again  resumed.  I  think  other  kinds  of  sewing 
are  of  more  advantage  to  them,  but  leave  the 
decision  to  Friends." 

*'  Would  it  come  in  your  line  to  supply  any 
of  our  First-day  school  wants  ?  Every  first 
day  we  have  had  from  seventy-five  to  a 
hundred  present,  regardless  of  iucleni»nt 
weather.  Testaments  and  question  book^i  of 
two  grades  would  be  very  acceptable,  and  ar« 
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really  required  to  carry  on  the  work  we  have 
begun." 

"Our  children  often  speak  of  thee;  they 
well  remember  the  kind  friends  who  visited 
them  last  summer,  and  wonder  if  thou  wilt 
come  again  next  summer.  I  certainly  join 
them  in  wishing  thou  might  be  able  to  do  so." 
Thine  respectfully, 

Martha  H.  Kohl, 

Nokart,  Richardton  Co.y  Wehraaka, 


>— 


( For  Friends'  Intellfgvneer.] 
THE  CROOKED   PIN. 

I  send  a  bcrap  cut  from  the  "British 
Friend''  of  this  month.  What  a  lesson  it 
contains.  Yes,  indeed,  a  crooked  pin,  with 
a  little  help  to  remove  the  crook,  can  be  made 
very  useful,  but  too  often,  rather  than  make 
this  eifuit  we  allow  it  to  lie  between  the  bricks, 
trodden  on  till  it  becomes  rusty  and  brittle, 
in  addition  to  the  crooks,  and  sometimes  it 
receives  a  touch  that  causes  its  point  to  stand 
up  and  injure  the  passer-by,  all  of  which  could 
have  been  avoided  by  a  little  effort.  How 
slow  we  are  to  learn  by  the  teachings  that  are 
every  day  around  us  Another  lesson  I  have 
learned  through  a  pin.  I  have  sometimes  seen 
one  glistening  on  ihe  carpet,  and  thought,  oh, 
it  is  only  a  pin ;  but  a  second  thought  would 
cause  me  to  stoop  for  it,  and  very  often  in 
doing  so,  the  light  would  strike  on  one,  two, 
or  three  more,  and  they  were  picked  up  and 
ready  when  needed.  The  application  to  my 
mind  was  that  attention  to  a  very  little 
prompting  of  love  or  duty  often  opens  the 
way  for  something  more,  and  the  return  has 
been  accordingly.  *  *  *  * 

TIIR   <  HOOKED   FIX. 

"It's  only  a  crooked  pin — throw  it  away!" 

The  speaker  threw  it  away,  but  I  stooped 
to  pick  it  up.  I  was  just  then  needing  a  pin, 
and  I  looked  at  it  doubtfully,  bent  it  a  litile 
straighter  with  my  fingers,  and  used  it  for  the 
purpose  required. 

Now  I  can  keep  the  strong  iiraight  pin 
which  I  was  about  to  use  for  something  else, 
where  a  crooked  pin  might  not  do. 

Ah  I  here  is  a  lesson  for  me  to  learO; 
thought  I. 

Oh,  if  we  were  more  alive  to  things  around 
us,  we  shall  be  always  learning — there  is  a 
sermon  even  in  a  stone. 

Everything  has  a  voice,  but  we  are  so  blind 
and  deaf,  and  self-absorbed,  that  we  do  not 
hear. 

The  crooked  pin  told 'me  this  tale. 

In  the  Church  are  many  crooked  pins, — 
pins  which  were  good  and  strong,  and  ready 
for  work,  till  something  bent  them. 

Then  they  were  thrown  aside,  as  unfit  for 
service. 


Sometimes,  however,  we  see  that  a  loving 
hand  raises  them  from  the  dust,  and  gently 
][>end8  them,  till  they  are  nearly  as  strong 
and  straight  as  before — puts  them  into  some 
niche  of  service,  where  they  are  as  useful  u 
ever — only  needing  a  little  tender  care ;  not 
fit  for  the  strain  of  hard,  roush  work,  but 
forming,  perhaps,  the  needed  link  in  some 
important  chain — holding  stronger  cues  to- 
gether. 

Let  us  then  be  very  tender  not  to  wound 
each  other;  that  no  hard  and  unthinking 
hand  bends  another  out  of  his  right  course,- 1 
and  if  we  do  find  one  so  displaced,  that  we 
gently  strive  to  set  him  straight — remember- 
ing there  is  work  to  be  done,  even  by  a  crooked 
pin  1  S.  J.  J.  F. 


•«•»> 


The  company  in  which  you  will  improve 
most,  will  be  the  least  expensive  to  you- 
Washington. 


•  0mt    I 


From  The  Christian  Union. 

MY  BBOKEK- WINGED  BIRD. 

BT   H.  H. 

For  days  I  have  been  cherishing 

A  little  bird  with  broken  wing. 

1  l07e  it  in  my  heart  of  hearts ; 

To  win  its  love  I  try  all  arts  ; 

I  call  it  by  each  sweet  pet  name 

That  I  can  think,  its  fear  to  tame. 

My  room  is  still  and  bright  and  warm ; 

The  little  thing  is  safe  from  harm. 

If  I  had  left  it  where  it  lay 

Flattering  in  the  wintry  day, 

No  mate  remaining  by  its  side, 

Before  nightfall  it  must  have  died. 

It  sips  the  drink,  it  eats  the  fo-jd ; 

Plenty  of  both,  all  sweet  and  uood. 

But  all  the  wbile  my  hand  it  flies, 

Looks  up  at  me  with  piteous  eyes  ; 

From  morn  till  night,  restless  and  swift. 

Runs  to  and  fro,  and  tries  to  lift 

Itself  upon  its  broken  wing. 

And  through  the  window-pane  to  spriog. 

Poor  little  bird  1     Myself  I  see 

From  morn  till  night  in  watching  thee. 

A  Power  [  cannot  understaod 

Is  sheltering  me  with  loTiog  hand ; 

It  calls  me  by  the  dearest  name, 

My  lo^e  to  win,  my  fear  to  tame ; 

Bach  day  my  daily  food  provides, 

And  nigbt  aud  day  from  danger  hides 

Me  safe:  the  food,  the  warmth,  I  take, 

Yet  all  the  while  ungrateful  make 

Restless  and  piteous  complaints. 

And  strive  to  break  the  kind  restraints. 

Dear  little  bird,  'twill  not  be  long; 
Each  day  thy  wing  is  growing  strong  \ 
When  it  is  healed,  and  thou  canst  fly. 
My  windows  will  be  opened  high; 
And  I  shall  watch  with  loving  eyes 
To  see  thee  soar  in  sunny  skies. 
1,  too,  some  day,  on  healed  wiug 
Set  free,  shall  soar  aloft  and  sing, 
And  in  my  joy  no  memory  find 
Of  prison  walls  I  left  behind. 
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A   GOLDEN  WEDDING. 

Tbroagh  fifty  jears  of  hopes  and  fearB, 

Of  bright  and  cloudy  weather. 
Of  joys  and  griefs,  of  smiles  and  tears, 

Te  hare  grown  old  together. 
Grown  old  7    Ah,  no,  for  long  ago, 

la  words  past  all  forgetting, 
'Tw«s  said  that  they  were  youngest  who 

Were  nearest  to  life's  setting. 

Toaoger  in  heart,  although  the  hair 

Be  gray  instead  of  golden, 
Aod  though  the  step  be  slower  than 

In  days  long  past  aod  olden ; 
Younger  in  heart,  ahhough  the  eye 

Be  dimmer  in  its  glances, 
And  though  the  mind  go  straying  back 

To  bygone,  youthful  fancies. 

Full  6fty  years  ago,  ye  stood 

With  hopefol  hearts  and  faces, 
Scarce  thinking  half  a  century 

Would  find  you  in  these  places  ; 
Ye  promised  then  in  solemn  tones 

To  share  each  other's  crosses, 
In  weal  diyide  the  well-efrned  gains, 

In  woe  help  bear  the  losses. 

To-day  how  ye  have  kept  the  tow 

We  know,  whose  ejes  behold  yon. 
And  how  through  all,  a  Father's  love 

Seemed  nearer  to  enfold  you. 
The  Friend  who,  in  our  hours  of  trial, 

Clings  closer  than  a  brother. 
Has  soothed  you,  e*en  as  ye  have  soothed 

The  sorrows  of  each  other. 

Around  your  knees  have  children  played. 

With  merry  laugh  and  prattle, 
Who  now,  with  armor  girded  on. 

Have  entered  life's  stern  battle  ; 
Hot  ia  the  strife ;  yet  those  who  win 

By  right,  and  firm  endeavor, 
Shall  wear  upon  triumphant  brows 

The  victors'  crown  forever. 


And  some  whose  lips  once  lisped  the  names 

Of  ''  mother  "  and  of  '<  father," 
No  more  the  household  band  will  join 

And  round  your  fireside  gather  ; 
For  they  have  passed  beyond  the  pale 

Of  life  aod  all  it  sorrow, 
And  may  you  meet  them  without  fail 

la  God*fl  own  glad  to-morrow. 

Dear,  trusting  hearts  !    For  fifty  years 

Of  life,  so  short  and  fleeting, 
Tour  comfort  oft  has  been  the  thought 

Of  your  eternal  meeting ; 
Then,  after  years  of  sun  and  storm. 

Of  bright  and  cloudy  weather. 
In  God's  own  household  may  ye  spend 
Eternity  together. 


M. 


-«■■ 
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For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 

HOLLAND  AND  MART   80MEB- 
VILLB. 


I  bave  read  with  interest  Extracts  from  the 
ecollections  of  Mary  Somerville  in  the  In- 
Vgeneer  of  Third  month  7th,  and  offer  some 
^leaniDgB  '*  from  "  Recollections  of  Past 
\hj  Sir  Henry  Holland/'  who  was  favored 


with  the  friendship  of  this  remarkable  wo- 
man fifty  years. 

•  Short  sketches  of  other  eminent  persons,, 
who  were  his  intimate  associates,  are  given  in 
this  pleasing  narrativt ,  written  in  his  eighty 
fourth  year.  E.  W.  A. 

"  A  stranger  might  have  sat  by  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville at  table,  and  admired  her  gentle  and 
pleasing  conversation,  without  a  suspicion 
that  she  had  rendered  into  English  the  M6- 
caniqu^  C^lest^  of  Laplace,  and  written  the 
best  book  we  possess  on  the  Connection  of  the 
Physical  Sciences. 

I  venture  to  claim  for  myself  a  slight  merit 
in  relation  to  the  latter  work. 

When  she  explained  to  me  the  first  outline 
of  her  plan,  limited  to  the  connection  of  As- 
tronomy with  Optics  and  the  phenomena  of 
light,  I  suggested— holding  in  view  the  more 
general  connection  of  all  the  physical  sciences 
— that  she  should  extend  her  scheme  to  the 
form  in  which  the  work  now  appears,  and  the 
suggestion,  seconded  by  her  oWn  judgment, 
was  adopted.  The  value  of  the  volume  is  well 
attested  by  the  numerous  editions  it  has  gone 
through,  each  one  corrected  up  to  the  latest 
dates  of  scientific  dtscovenr.    I  brought  the 

f  roof  sheets  of  the  ninth  edition  with  me  from 
lorence  to  London,  for  revision  on  the  road, 
but  could  find  very  little  to  add  to  or  alter  in 
them. 

Less  ambitious  in  title  and  form  than  the 
Cosmos  of  Humboldt,  the  works  of  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville embrace  really  the  whole  scope  of  his 
design,  and,  as  I  think,  with  a  more  lucid 
definition  and  arrangement  of  the  subjects  it 
includes.  Her  latest  work  is  that  on  Molecu- 
lar Science,  published  when  she  had  reached 
her  eighty-eiffhth  year. 

I  was  at  iiorence,  and  in  the  Observatory 
of  Donati,  on  the  day  when  the  splendid 
comet  of  1858,  named  after  him,  made  its 
nearest  approach  to  the  earth. 

By  another  coincidence,  I  dined  that  even- 
ing with  my  friend  Mrs.  Somerville— probably 
the  only  woman  in  Europe  capable  of  calcu- 
lating the  orbit  of  a  comet  from  the  elements 
fiven  by  observation.  While  other  ladies  at 
'lorence,  as  I  had  occasion  to  know,  were 
purchasing  tickets  in  the  Sute  Lottery  in 
some  whimsical  fancy  of  numbers  connected 
with  the  aspects  and  periods  of  the  comet, 
Mrs.  Somerville  was  contemplating  it  with  the 
eye  and  knowledge  of  a  philosopher. 

We  looked  at  this  wonderful  object  together 
the  last  evening  I  passed  at  Florence.  I 
have  never  seen  her  since. 


If  in  a  dark  business  we  perceive  God  to 
guide  us  by  the  lantern  of  his  providence,  it 
is  good  to  follow  the  light  close,  lest  we  lose 
it  by  lagging  behind.— IWfer. 
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OIBGULAB  HSBTINOB. 

4th  mo.    5,  Frankford,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

tt  ««      6,  Richland, Pa.,  3  P.M. 

tt  it     6,  Providence,  Del.  Co.  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

«  «      5,  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  3  F,bL.- 

u-  "  12,  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  lOj  A.  M. 

«  "  19,  MerioD,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  "  19,  Byberry,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

u  «c  19^  Roaring  Creek,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 

ic  <•  19,  Catawisia,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M. 

41  «  19,  Salem,  N.  J.,  10  A.M. 

t«  ««  19,  AUoway'B  Creek,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M, 

LftrMT  AssocUtioii  of  Friends'  Oommittee  of 
Management  will  meet  Fourth-day  erenlug,  Fonrth 
month  8th,  at  8  o'clock.  J.  M.  Kllw,  OUrk. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  Friends'  Charity  Fnel  Ajbo- 
oUTion  will  be  held  in  the  Monthly  Meeting-room 
^Friend.'  Meeling-honse.  at  Fifteenth  and  Race 
atreetg,  on  Seventh-day  evening,  the  4  h  inst.,  at  8 

O0HCOBD   KBBT-DAT  SCHOOL   UHIOH. 

The  next  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held  »t  Con- 
cord, Delaware  Co.,  Penna.,  on  Seventh  day,  4th 
month  lUh,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 


MOBDECAI   T.    BaBTBAM,1   ^.^^^ 

Matilda  Oa&bioubs,       / 


Burlington  Firet-day  School  Union  will  meet  at 
Bancocas  Meeting-house,  N.  J.,  on  Seventh  day,  4th 
oTonth  nth,  at  10  A.  M.  Reports  from  the  several 
XolB  and  the  general  attendance  of  Friends  is 
invited.  ^^^^  ^'  Gabwood,  ClerM, 


Thb  distress  from  the  famine  in  Bengal  is  mcreij. 
ing,  and  many  thousands  of  the  natives  are  depend- 
«  ent  upon  the  Government  for  food.  In  the  Tirhoot 
districts  100,000  persons,  all  of  whom  were  in  an 
emaciated  condition,  made  application  for  rebef 
within  the  last  ten  days.— IWftttfM. 

DiBPATOHES  from  the  Ashantee  ExpeditiQn  8»y 
that  the  British  loss  in  the  war  was  sixteen  killed  and 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  wounded.  The  bm- 
vivors  are  coming  home,  but  Sir  Garnet  Wolegliy 
is  to  go  to  Malta  or  Aden  to  meet  the  body  of  Ur. 
Livingstone,  and  escort  it  to  Bngland. 

Fltiho  reports  from  the  western  part  of  North 
Carolina  give  a  picture  of  an  alarmed  population 
flying  from  an  impending  volcanic  eruption.  Oar 
dispatchos  show  that  there  is  some  foundation  for 
these  stories,  though  they  appear  to  have  been  «• 
aggerated.  An  active  volcano  in  the  SontHera 
States  would  be  an  unexpected,  as  well  as  an  no- 
welcome,  novelty.  But,  remembering  the  eomewtat 
simple  and  pastoral  character  of  the  people  or  Uie 
threatened  locality,  we  are  not  so  sure  but  thattbey 
have  been  scared  by  a  subterranean  commouon, 
which  a  well-seasoned  San  Franciscan  would  cob- 
sider  necesaary  to  his  daily  refreshment.— iVifittw. 

Of  the  thirty-five  Imndred  new  books  published 
in  England  last  year,  there  were  two-thirds  as  many 
works  on  science  and  art  aa  works  of  fiction  mti 
it  is  considered  how  much  more  restricted  in  nuin- 
ber  the  readers  of  science  are  than  those  of  novel!, 
it  is  a  good  sign  that  works  of  the  former  clasj 
should  make  so  good  a  show.  The  influence  « 
Tyndall,  Huxley  and  Proctor  is  clearly  betrayed  n 
the  very  prevalent  effort  to  popularize  the  sciencej, 
not  by  skipping  their  difficulties,  but  by  letting i 
little  of  the  light  of  common  sense  and  a  familii.' 
vernacular  into  them. 


Philadblphia  FiBST-DAT  ScHOOL  Uifios  wlU  meet 
at  German?own  Meeting-house  Fourth  mo.  10th,  at 
fl  P  M      A  general  Invitation  extended. 

Bbhj.  Hallowbll,  Jb  ,  1  ^.^^j^ 
AiiMA  Smyth,  j 


TlnrKfl   COUBTT  FiBBT-DAT  SCHOOL  UhIOH  mPetS  Bl 

BrUtSl  Meerg.house  on  Sevenih-day,  Fourth  mo. 
nth,  at  10  A.  M.    All  are  i^yje^-^^^^,^^^  ^,^,,. 

qALuif  FiBST-DAT  SoHooi.  U«io«  wUl  meet  at 
wf^dftown  N  J.,  on  Seventh-day  morning,  Fourth 
mrn  h  at  io  o'ilock.  Beoor..  from  the  several 
Schools  of  the  paet  year's  progress  will  be  expected. 
All  are  we  com^.  R.ub.«  Woolhax,  CT«r*. 


n»  aoHMiDT  of  the  Unirersity  of  Athena,  has 
eomplet^  a  map  of  the  moon  on  which  he  has  been 
«  worker  thirty-foar  years.  It  is  jastly  regarded 
«one  of  the.greatest 'astronomical  feate  of  the 

cent^iry. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  one  thousand  arte- 
aiftd  wells  In  San  Francisco.  One  cause  of  this  is 
«Lw  To  be  the  high  rates  charged  for  water  by  the 
Spring  Valley  Company,  which  supplies  the  city. 

A  Fbmalb  graduate  of  the  medical  department  of 
Iota  Unlverf ity  has  taken  tbe  first  prize  for  the 
best  performed  dissection  in  surgical  anatomy,  in  a 
class  consisting  of  twenty  four  young  men  and  one 
other  young  woman. 


Thb  recent  snow  storm  which  caused  an  inteimp- 
tion  to  travel  on   the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  fW 
the  severest  one,  says  The  San  Frandsco  Afia  (m 
fomiay  that  has  been  experienced  since  the  buiWiJ 
of  the  road.    The  storm  began  at  Toano,  in  « 
Pequop  Mountains,  on  the  1st  inst.,  and  extended 
Oeden,  Utah,  170  miles  east  <>f  Toano.    Snow  coi 
tinned  to  fall  until  the  night  of  the  3d  iw^.,  whi 
it  began  to  rain.    The  snow  was  very  fine  and  di 
and  falling  during  a  heavy  wind-storm  was  oi 
still  finer  by   being  whirled  through  the  air;  i 
when  it  finally  reached  the  ground   it   w-w  pacli 
so  firmly  that  the  snow-plough  often  ran  on  the  M 
of  the  mass  instead  of  cutting  into  it.    When 
passage  was  at  last  made  it  waa  between  bantt 
snow  as  high  as  tne  smoke-stack   of  the  engin« 
The  opening,  however,  was  soon  filled  again  by 
wind,  which  continued  to  blow  a  perfect  ga^e 
two  days    and    nighU.    The    workmen,  althoDi 
scarcely  able  to  resist  the  force  of  the   wind  wij, 
at  work,  succeeded  in   forwarding  the  pasBenp^ 
westward.    Two  eastward  bound  trains  were  m 
layed  at  Well's  Station,  but  reached   Ogden  on  ^ 
4th  inst.    The  snow-fall  in  the  Pequop  MonnUi 
was  unlooked  for,  and  a  number  of  cuts  on  tbeiji 
which  had  never  been  visited  by  snow  were  fiu 
with  drifts  accumulated  by  the  wind  during  a  sw 
over  100  miles  in  extent.      In  the  Sierras  the  fitoi 
was  a  still  greater  surprise.    There  the  wind  * 
so  fierce  and  the  snow  so  fine  that  great  drifu  ac 
mulated    inside    tbe    sheds,   requiring    the  sno' 
ploughs  to  be  brought  in   use   to  clear  the  traj 
On   tbe  uncovered  points   of  the    road  the  dni 
reached  an  immense   height.     In   one  instance 
train  with  a  snow-plough   and  eleven  engineav 
ten  hours  in  running  40  miles.  ^ 
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BOABDINQ. — One  op  two  yoang  men  can  have 
Board  in  a  Friend's  famUr  for  the  Biamer. 
Address,  1851  North  13th  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MABBIAQE   GEBIIFIOATES 

Wr  FRIENDS'  CBRBMON7. 
$4.00,         ruled  up,  $8.00. 
larilatioiifl  neatlj  prepared. 

701  ARCH  STREET. 

fr.  ELL  WOOD  CHAPKAN. 


\j%ow 


ENQRAVED    FORMS 

MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES 

Fop  persona  maprying  by  FRIENDS'  CEREMONY, 
whether  members  or  not.     Fine  pspchment,  in  neat 
i>ozes.     Blanks  $4.00.    Filled  np  $8.00. 
JOHN  OOMLY,  144  5.  Seventh  St. 

THE  PEffJV  MUTIJAL.  1.IFE  ISSUA- 
ANCB  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS  ACGUMUL  AT  ED,  $4,427,996.60. 
The  PBNN  is  a  parely  MUTUAL  Company.    ALL 
■of  ite  surpltts  premiums  are  petarned  to  the  mem- 
bers every  year,  thus  furnishing  insnrance  at  the 
lowest  possible  rates.     All  policies  non-forfeitable 
for  their  ralae. 

AGENTS  and  CANVASSERS  WANTED.     Apply 
to  OiBce,  No.  921  Chestnut  St ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BENJAMIN  STBATTAN, 

GENERAL   INSURANCE 

AMD 

HBAIi  HSTAfB  AGHlTr  AHD    BROKBR. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC  AND  CONVEYANCER. 

LoAVfl  Nbootiatbd,   Rknts   Collkotid,    Ao.,    fto 

OS0l«e,  OJ>I>  FBIiliOWS^  BUIZDING, 

Comer  MAIN  AND  FIFTH  8TRBBTB, 

RICHMOND,  IND. 


S WITHIN  0.  SHORTLIDGB'S  ACADEMY  at  Ken- 
net  Sqvare,  Pa.,  for  Tonng  Men  and  Boys,  hat 
forty-flve  boarden  for  the  Spring  and  Summer  8es« 
sion,  already  begun,  and  to  continue  till  the  7th  mo. 
3d.  There  are  still  a  few  places  not  yet  engaged* 
Names  of  applicants  are  received  at  this  time,  also 
for  the  Fall  and  Winter  Session  of  1874-75.  Termi 
reasonable.  Thfs  is  eminently  a  "Home  Boarding 
School "  for  one  sex.  Special  provloion  aad  oar« 
for  little  boys.  Pupils  can  remain  at  the  School 
during  all  vacations* 

Kennet  Square,  Pa.,  3d  mo.  30th,  1874. 

THE  EXTENBIVB 

Apparatusi  Furniture,  Library  and  Cabinets 

OF   THB   LAXn 

TAYLOR  k  JACKSON'S  ACADEMY, 

Are  now  offered  at  Private  Sale  in  portions  to  suit 
purchasers.  The  list  embracss  Pneumatic,  Gal« 
vanic.  Electric,  Chemical,  Mechanical,  Thermo,  As- 
tronomic, Optic,  and  Gymnastic  Apparatus ;  a  Sur- 
veyor's Transit,  and  a  Druggist's  fine  Scales ;  100 
School  Desks,  in  good  condition,  and  of  sizes  to  suit 
pupils  of  any  age ;  Text-boolcs  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages,  Histories,  Mathematics,  Reading 
and  Natural  Sciences.  Also,  Cabinets  of  the  irou 
and  copper  ores  of  Michigan,  besides  many  valua- 
ble Minerals,  Fossils,  kc. 

Address,  MILTON  JACKSON, 

Wilmington,  DeL 

mUOIB  OF  BLIZABXTH  NIWFOBT. 

Published  in  book  form,  containing  her  Pieturo,  tk 

FINE  STEEL  PLATE  ENGRAVING, 

is  now  ready. 

Price, $1  00 

Mailed,  postage  prepaid,      -         1  15 

For  sale  by  JOHN  COMLY, 

144  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ASSETS  OVER  $1,800,000. 

PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPINY 


OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


Inearporateil  by.  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  Third  Month  22,  1865. 


Expressly  required  by  iff  charter  to  divide  every  dollar  of  surplus  among  its  policy  holders.     It  is  there- 
fore strictlv  mutual. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Provident  are : — 

1.  Lov  rate  of  mortality  consequent  upon  great  care  in  the  selection  of  lives,  and  the  large  proportioa 
sf  Friends  among  its  mouibers. 

2.  Economy  in  expenses. 

3.  Prudent  investment  of  money. 

4.  Liberality  to  the  insured— as,  for  example,  its  non-forfeiture  t^ttem,  which  is  more  liberal  than  that 
gutranteed  by  the  Massac nnsetts  law. 

SAMUEL  S.  SHIPLEY,  Freddent. 
VM.  C.  LONGHSTRETH,  Vice  Fres.  BOWLAin)  FASBT,  Aotoary. 
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We  adopt  this  method  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  that  we  hare  largely  increased  onr  itoekot 

PLAIN  DRESS  GOODS 

FOR  PLAIN  PEOPLE, 

80  that  we  feel  well  assnredi  in  inviting  an  inspection  of  onr  stock,  that  it  is  surpassed  in  rariety  by  but 
few,  if  hj  anj,  in  that  lioe.  Having  some  advantages  in  buying  many  of  OUT  goods,  it  entblw 
ms  to  oifer  them  at  ZiOP7BJIL  ftikTBS  than  we  otherwise  conld  do.    Lots  of 

Dress  Goods  and|Shawls, 

Calicoesfand^Delaines, 

Muslins  and  Sheetings, 
^  ECloths  and  Gassimeres, 

HOSIBRT,  GL0VB8  an*  HANDKEHCHIEFS,  FIIaMMSLS,  tlMil^6S  and  OiNGHAMS,  Ac,  and'oor 
vbole  stock  of  fine  DRY  GOODS,  will  be  offered  to  Cash  Buyers  at  very  Bedoced  Prices,  as  all  wbo 
msjJ»!fOT  ns  frith  a  call  will  fiod  to  their  BatiBraction> 

JOHN  MOORE  &  CO., 

FTS.— Alpacas  and  Mohairs  a  specialty/ 


ISliilW 


WEDDING  CARD  DEPOT, 


AMD 


FIJfE  STATIOJTERY  AJ^D  EJ^GRAVIJ^G  HOUSE. 


CHARLES  A.  DIXON  &  CO., 


No.    911    ARCH    STREET,    PHILADELPHIA. 


K.  B.— HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FRIENDS'  MARHIAQE  CERTIFICATES,  WRITTEK  IN  BEST  STTLE. 


*eofc«n  WDioB 
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"  TAKB    FAST   BOLD   OV   INBTBUOTXON  ;    LIT   BBS   KOT   GO ;    KIKP   HBR ;     POR   8BI   18   TBT   LIVI. 


VOL.  XXXI.        PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  11,  1874 


No.  7. 


mm  in>  publissio  bt  av  assosutiq]!  or  nxisrss. 

fftmnncimss  losr  n  mmm  m  fkufm  iadi  to 

JOHN  COMLY,  AQENT, 

At  PabUeatton  Oflloe,  Ko.  144  North  Seventh  Street 
omCB  OPK^r  fre«  9  A.  M.  to  4  p.  M. 

TBRMS:~TO  BE  PAID  IN  ADVANOB. 

Hie  Paper  is  issued  eTerj  week. 

The  THnTT-PiBST  Volame   commenoed  on  the  2f)th  of 
•Second  month,  1974,  at  Two  Dollan  and  Fifty  Gents  to  sub- 
«criben  reoeivins  itihroughthe  mail.  To  those  receiving  it 
through  oar  carrier^,  THmii  Dollabs. 

8I5GLE  NOS.  6  CENTS. 
It  ts  desirable  that  aU  sabseriptions  shoald  eommtneaai 
4hA  htfftnnimff  »f  the  voltime. 

REMITTANCES  by  mail  should  be  In  obkss,  srafib,  or 
P.  O.  jn>.tKr  oaons;  the  laUtr  pr«f tarred.  Morit  sent  by  mail 
'Will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 

AGENTS:— T.  Burling  Hull,  Baltimore  Mi. 
Joseph  S.  uoha.  New  York. 
Beoi.  Stratton,  JU^mond^  Ind, 
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A   MEMORABLE  INSTANCE   OF   DIVINE  QUID* 
ANCE  AND   PROTECTION. 

The  foUowiiig  account  of  some  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  which  attended  James 
DicVmson  and  Jane  Fearon,  both  of  Cumber- 
land, when  on  a  religious  visit  to  Scotland,  in 
the  early  part  of  their  labors  in  the  gospel,  was 
related  bj  themselves,  when  each  was  about 
eightj  jears  of  a^,  to  Sarah  Taylor,  when 
she  was  about  eighteen  years  old ;  the  one 
assisting  the  other  in  recollecting  the  circnm- 
itanoes  as  they  related  them  to  her.     It  was 
in  the  borders,  or  some  part  of  that  nation, 
ihey  were  travelling  with  a  person  whom  they 
Viad  procured  for  a  guide  to  a  town  they  pro- 
ttosea  to  reach  that  night ;  which  being  a  very 
Lag  stage,  and  the  ram  heavy,  Jane  growing 
exceedingly  fatigued,  wished  much  to  have 
taken  up  short  of  the  town,  if  a  suitable  place 
flhoold  offer,  which  their  guide  assured  them 
there  was  not.     But  being  extremely  wet  and 
weary,  and  coming  up  to  a  good  looking 
house,  James  rode  up  to  it  and  asked  if  they 
eould  have  lodgings  and  necessary  accommoda- 
tions.   They  were  told  they  could,  when  they 
determined  to  stop  there ;  which,  when  their 
guide  saw,  he  appeared  very  averse  to,  but 
nnding  they  would  alight,  he  bid  them  fare- 
well, saying  they  had  no  further  need  of  him : 
but  evidently  left  them  with  regret,  having 
remonstrated  strongly  against  their  calling 
there  at  all,  before  they  went  up  to  the  house. 


but  did  not  choose  to  speak  in  the  hearing  of 
the  family. 

On  their  alighting,  they  were  shown  into  a 
little  room,  with  a  fire  in  it,  which  opened 
into  th^s  kitchen,  or  common  room,  where  the 
family  dwelt  Their  horses  were  taken  care 
of,  their  wet  things  put  to  dry,  and  they  were 
apparently  likely  to  be  pretty  comfortably 
accommodated.  A  posset  was  made  for  them, 
and  a  cold  meat  pie  brought  for  their  suppers. 

But  on  their  first  sitting  down  in  the  room, 
they  both  grew  very  uneasy,  which,  however, 
— not  knowing  how  the  othdr  felt — they  each 
determined  to  keep  to  themselves;  till  at 
length  Jane  said,  that  her  apprehensions  were 
so  great,  and  her  opinion  of  the  family  so 
bad,  that  she  fully  believed  the  pie  to  be 
made  of  human  flesh,  which  James  Dickin- 
son thought  was  scarcely  the  case,  saying  he 
ate  of  it  and  thought  it  good. 

As  they  sat,  Jane  observed  three  very  ill 
looking  men  come  in,  and  in  low  voices  tell 
the  landlady  "they  have  good  horses."  She 
answered,  '*  Aye,  and  they  have  bags  too.'' 

James's  uneasiness  increasing,  his  mind  be- 
came closely  engaged  to  seek  for  the  cause,  and 
for  Divine  counsel  how  to  move ;  and  under 
that  exercise  was  favored  to  believe,  that  if 
they  kept  close  to  that,  and  closely  attended 
to  its  pointings,  they  should  be  preserved,  and 
way  made  for  their  escape :  on  which  he  in- 
quired  about  their  lodgings,  saying  they 
wanted  to  write  and  should  want  candles,  and 
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proposed  to  retire  soon.  They  were  shown 
into  a  chamber  on  the  side  of  a  yard,  with 
two  beds  in  it,  but  without  any  bolt  to  the 
door ;  but  observing  a  form,  or  bench,  in  the 
room,  tried  it,  and  found  by  setting  one  end 
to  the  door,  it  would  just  wedge  in  between  it 
and  one  of  the  beds.  On  their  being  thus 
shut  into  the  room,  Jane  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  beds,  and  manifested  her  distress  by 
wringing  her  hands,  and  saying,  she  believed 
they  never  should  go  alive  out  of  that  house. 
On  which  James  sat  down  by  her,  and  told 
her  to  be  still,  that  he  had  been  under  equal  dis- 
tress of  mind  from  their  first  sitting  down  in 
the  house ;  but  that  under  that  exercise,  and 
seeking  for  best  help,  his  mind  had  been 
favored  by  that  which  never  had  deceived 
him,  to  believe,  if  they  carefully  minded  its 
pointings,  they  should  be  directed  how  to 
escape.  On  which  they  sat  in  perfect  stillness 
for  some  considerable  time,  attentively  waiting 
for  best  direction,  when,  at  last  James  told 
Jane,  the  time  for  them  to  flee  for  their  lives 
was  then  come.  And  having,  on  their  first 
coming  into  the  room,  observed  a  door  op- 
posite to  that  they  came  in  at,  and,  on  open- 
ing it,  found  it  led  to  a  pair  of  stone  steps  on 
the  Outside  of  the  house,  next  the  road,  and 
believing  that  was  the  way  for  them  to  get 
off,  he  bid  Jane  put  ofi'  her  shoes,  as  he  also 
did  his,  and  softly  opened  that  door,  when 
they  perceived,  by  a  light  through  a  chink 
between  the  first  stone  and  the  house,  a  wo- 
man sharpening  a  large  knife.  Going  softly 
down  the  steps  and  on  the  road  till  out  of 
hearing  of  the  house,  they  then  went  on  as 
quick  as  they  possibly  could  ;  he  desired  Jane 
to  run,  taking  her  arm  to  assist  in  getting  her 
forward.  After  getting  about  a  quarter  or  half 
a  mile  from  the  house,  under  heavy  rain,  they 
discovered  a  sort  of  hovel  or  cot,  where  they 
tried  to  rest  themselves,  there  being  some  hay 
or  straw  left  for  the  cattle;  but  found  by 
the  painful  impressions  renewed  on  their  minds, 
that  this  was  not  safe :  then,  notwithstanding 
their  excessive  weariness,  and  Jane's  being 
ready  to  sink  with  discouragement,  James 
urged  the  necessity  of  their  exerting  them- 
selves, under  the  firm  hope  that  they  should 
be  preserved.  They  w^it  forward  as  fast  as 
they  could  till  they  came  to  the  side  of  the 
water,  the  course  of  i^iich  they  followed  to  a 
bridge,  over  which  they  attempted  to  pass, 
but  felt  restrained  when  they  got  upon  it. 
On  which  James  said  that  was  not  their  way, 
so  turned  and  went  forward,  keeping  down 
the  course  of  the  water,  which,  when  they  had 
pursued  about  half  a  mile  further — the  water 
increasing  greatly  in  breadth — James  Dickin- 
son stopptd  and  told  Jane  they  must  cross  at 
that  place,  which  exceedingly  alarmed  her, 
having  given  way  to  so  much  aiscouragement, 


that  she  could  hardly  lay  hold  of  hope,  that 
they  should  not  totally  sink  under  their  pres- 
ent situation  :  and  she  told  James  that  she 
apprehended,  if  they  went  into  that  water,. 
they  should  be  drowned.  But  he  endeavored 
to  cheer  her,  reminding  her  of  the  evidence 
he  had  had  of  their  preservation  if  they  kept 
a  steady  eye  to  best  directions,  which  he  be- 
lieved had  led  them  thus  far,  and  that  their 
way  was  through  the  water  at  that  place,  and 
that  he  believed  they  should  get  safe  to  the 
other  side.  Whereupon,  with  the  hold  of  hi» 
arm,  she  ventured,  and  they  got  safe  through. 
Walking  some  distance,  they  came  to  a  sand- 
bank ;  here  sitting  down,  James  said  to  Jane, 
"  I  am  not  yet  easy,  we  must  go  further." 
Upon  which  .-he  replied,  "  Well,  I  must  go 
by  thy  faith,  I  know  not  what  to  do.**  Going 
a  little  further,  ^  they,  found  another  sand- 
bank, where  was  a  cavity,  in  which  they  sat 
down.  After  they  had  been  here  a  little  while, 
James  said :  "I  am  now  easy,  and  believe  we  are 
perfectly  safe,  and  feel  in  my  heart  a  song  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise.**  Jane  replied  :  ''I 
am  so  far  from  that,  I  cannot  so  much  as  say, 
*  The  Lord  have  mer;  y  upon  us.' " 

When  they  had  been  here  about   half  an 
hour,  they  heard  the  noise  of  people   on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river ;  upon  which,  James 
Dickinson,  finding  JaneFearon  alarmed,  and 
thence  fearing  they  should   be  discovered, 
softly  said  to  Jane,  "  Our  lives  depend   upon 
our  silence.**    Then  attentively  hearkening, 
they  heard  thetn  frequently  say,  '^Seek^em, 
Keeper;**  and  believed  they  were  the   men 
they  had  seen  at  the  house,  accompanied  by  a 
dog;  that  the  dog  refused  to  go  over   the 
bridge,  and  had  followed  the  scent  of  their 
feet  along  the  side  to  the  place  they  had 
crossed  from,  when  stopping.     The  people  re- 
peatedly cried,  "Seek em,  Keeper;*'    which 
they  not  only  heard,  but  saw  the  people  with  a 
lantern.  They  also  heard  one  of  them  say,  they 
had  there  crossed  the  river ;  upon  which    an- 
other replied,  "  That's  impossible,  unless    the 
devil  toi'k  them  over,  for  the  river  is  brink 
full."    After  wearying  themselves  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  search,  they  went  away, 
and  James  Dickinson  and  Jane  saw  them  no 
more. 

When  day-light  appeared,  they  saw  a  man 
on  a  high  hill,  at  some  distance,  looking  about 
him  everv  way.  They  continued  quiet  in  this 
retreat  till  some  time  after  sunrise,  when,  upon 
taking  a  view  of  their  situation,  they  dis- 
covered that  under  the  first  sand-bank  from 
whence  they  removed,  they  mieht  have  been 
seen  from  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  and 
that  the  place  they  continued  in  shaded  them 
from  being  seen  from  the  opposite  side,  which 
thev  had  been  insensible  of,  as  they  could  not. 
make  the  observation  the  night  before. 
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Oa  ooDsidering  what  they  should  do  to  re- 
cover their  horses,  saddle  bags,  &c.,  James 
Dickia^on  said,  '*!  incline  to  return  to  the 
hoQse;"  but  Jane  proposed  their  going  to  a 
town  in  order  to  get  assistance  to  go  with 
them  to  the  house :  to  which  Jamea  Dickinson 
observed,  that  the  town  from  whence  assis- 
tEDoe  was  likely  to  be  procured  was  about  ten 
miles  off;  that  they  were  strangers  and  had 
nothiog  to  do  with  them.    Jane  Fearon  still 
hesitating,  James  said,  '*  I  still  incline  to  re- 
turn  to  the  house,  fully  believing  our  horses, 
clothes,  Ac.,  will  be  ready  for  us,  without  our 
being  asked  a  question,  and  the  people  we 
saw  last  night  we  shall  see  no  more.      The 
other  firiend  said,  "I  think  I  dare  not  go 
bacL''  James  Dickinson  said,  "  Thou  may'st, 
Jane,  safely,  for  I  have  seen  it  in  that  that 
never  failed  me.*'  Upon  which  they  returned 
to  the  house,  and  found  their  horses  standing 
in  the  stable  saddled,  and  their  saddle-bags 
upon  them,  their  clothes  dried  and  laid  ready 
to  pat  on ;  and  no  person  but  one  old  woman 
sitting  in  a  nook  by  the  fireside,  whom  they 
did  not  remember  seeing  the  nizht  before. 
They  asked    her   what  Uiey    had   to   pay? 
discharged  it  and  proceeded  on  their  journey. 

Some  time  afterwards,  James  Dickinson, 
travelling  the  same  way  in  Truth's  service, 
passed  the  place  where  the  above  house  had 
stood,  but  found  it  was  pulled  down  and 
totally  destroyed.  On  coming  to  the  inn  at 
the  town  they  had  thought  to  have  gone  to, 
when  they  took  up  there  on  account  of  the 
heavy  rain,  as  before  mentioned,  he  inquired 
what  was  become  of  the  people,  and  the  cause 
of  the  house  being  so  in  ruins  ?  When  he 
was  told,  that  some  time  after  Jane  and  he 
were  there,  some  travellers  who  had  been  ob- 
served to  go  there  to  lodge,  were  missing,  and 
it  having  beea  long  under  a  very  bad  name, 
and  the  people  strongly  suspected  of  murder- 
ing many  wno  had  gone  there,  the  neighbor- 
hood, with  general  consent,  beset  the  house, 
taking  up  the  people;  and  searching  the 
hoQse  and  its  environs,  found  the  bodies  of 
the  above,  with  many  in  different  states  of 
decay,  who  had  evidently  been  murdlBred,  and, 
I  think,  some  parts  of  the  bodies  wanting, 
with  also  a  great  quantity  of  clothes,  suppos^ 
to  belong  to  them.  On  wh'ch  the  people  were 
tried,  and,  I  think,  five  of  them  executed, 
and  the  house  razed  to  the  ground. 

Sarah  Taylor,  who  received  the  foregoing 
narrative  from  James  Dickinson  and  Jane 
Fearon,  was  at  the  house  of  Lindley  Murray, 
near  York,  during  the  time  of  the  Antrim 
Quarterly  Meeting,  in  1790  ;  when  the  above 
account  being  read  to  her,  she  confirmed 
the  same,  being  then  about  seventy-four  years 
of  age. — Copied  f(yr  "Friends'  Intelligencer," 
hT.McC. 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
"  FRIENDS*  BOOK  STORE  ASSOCIATION." 

• 

The  benefit  resulting  to  a  religious  sotiety 
from  associations  among  its  members  for  the 
promotion  of  worthy  objects  has  long  been 
recognized  and  acted  upon,  though  not  ex- 
tensively  till  of  late  among  Friends. 

The  good  effect  of  such  associations,  apart 
from  their  particular  objects,  is  very  obvious. 
When  rightly  and  simply  conducted,  they 
promote  acquaintanceship,  remove  prejudices 
and  smoothe  down  asperities.  There  are  few 
outward  means  so  promotive  of  love  and  unity 
as  for  people  to  associate  together  for  some 
worthy  and  useful  object. 

Our  Yearly,  Quarterly,  Monthly  and  Pre- 
parative Meetings  and  Representative  Com- 
mittees, may  indeed  be  regarded  as  associa- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  our  various  prin^^i- 
pies  and  testimonies ;  yet  the  carrying  om  of 
these  in  ways  adapted  to  our  present  times, 
and  improved  methods,  cannot  always  be  ac- 
complished  by  means  of  our  regularly  consti- 
tuted arrangements.  Any  one  who  attends 
the  business  meetings  of  Friends,  and  who 
also  attends  some  of  the  associations  formed 
of  latter  times  within  the  Society,  though  un- 
connected with  its  organization,  would  bo 
struck  by  the  fact  that  there  is  an  amount  of 
talent,  moral  worth  aad  religious  feeling, 
which  is  unproductive  in  the  field  where  the 
older  and  more  experienced  are  laboring,  but 
which,  in  associations  adapted  to  modern 
modes  of  thought, — ^benevolent,  educational^ 
literary,  or  even  financial, — would  be  em* 
ployed  and  developed,  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  possessor  and  the  Society. 

W^e  can  scarcely  be  too  often  reminded 
that  while  the  principles  and  testimonies 
professed  by  Friends  are  not  in  their  na- 
ture changeable,  the  outward  arrangements 
needed  for  applying  these  to  life  and  conduct, 
and  making  them  effective,  must  change  with 
increased  intell|9ctual  light  and  varjring  cir- 
cumstances. It  is,  therefore,  manifestly  a 
duty  that  we  should  promote,  by  our  influence 
and  our  means,  every  effort  which  tends  to 
bind  more  closely  together  the  various  classes 
amonest  us,  and  to  bring  into  useful  activity 
the  talents  and  capabilities  of  each. 

Among  the  useful  projects  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  is  '*  Friends'  Book  Store  As- 
sociation/' designed  as  an  emporium  where 
the  literature  peculiar  to  Friends  may  be 
readily  obtained,  though  by  no  means  con- 
fining it  to  such,  but  embracing,  as  their 
funds  allow,  whatever  b  elevating  and  useful 
and  in  accordance  with  Friend's  principles* 
The  sale  of  stationary  and  kindred  article:/ 
will  be  added ;  and,  as  a  central  situation  will 
be  chosen,  the  Association  hopes  that  it  may 
become  a  nucleus  where  other  associatiuiis 
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ainoDg  Friends  may  find  a  conveDient  place 
of  meeting.  But  jof  course  these  hopes  are 
depehdent  upon  their  success  in  raising  the 
needful  funds.  It  is  a  stock  company,  the 
ahares  ten  dollars  each,  to  be  paid  in  install* 
ments.  Enough  is  already  subscribed  to  en 
courage  the  Managers  that  in  time  the  concern 
can  be  carried  out ;  but  they  very  much  desire 
that  in  one  month  from  this  date  they  may  be 
able  with  confidence  to  take  the  necessary 
«teps  to  accomplish  the  d«>sired  object. 

Subscriptions  to  the  stock  will  be  received 
by  the  Treasurer,  John  M.  Saunders,  No.  34 
N.  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia.  S. 


■  ■«» 
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For  Friei^ds*  Intelligencer. 
GBEATER  IS  HE  THAT  IS   IN  YOU,   THAN  HE 


»i 


THAT  IB  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Whether  what  is  here  spoken  of  be  called 
**  Christ  within,"  "  the  grace  of  God,"  •'  the 
true  Light  that  enlighteneth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world,"  or  "  a  manifestation 
of  Divine  Truth,"  it  is  but  the  one  unchange 
able  Power  for  man'^  greatest  good ;  for  it 
teaches  **  the  denial  of  all  ungodliness,  and 
that  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously  and 
godly  in  this  present  world."  This  I  believe 
to  be  the  fundamental  doctrine  upon  which 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends  in  its  rise  was 
based  ;  and  time  and  experience  have  proved 
its  value  and  sufficiency.  In  proportion  as 
this  Divine  invisible  Power  predominates  and 
influences  fallible,  finite  man,  by  him,  and 
in  him,  is  tae  will  of  Grod  done;  and  from 
them  that  truly  love  Grod,  and  do  His  will,* 
"  no  good  thing  will  be  withheld." 

Here  we  see  that  the  prevalence  of  this 
principle  professed  by  Friends  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  moment,  second  to  none 
other.  In  so  noble  and  glorious  a  cause, 
many  and  various  are  the  means  by  which  it 
may  be  advanced.  Hence,  George  Fox  being 
awakened  and  enlightened  by  this  all-power- 
ful sanctifyinff  Principle,  felt  constrained 
earnestly  to  call  upon  his  fellow-pilgrims  "  to 
mind  the  Light,"  (in  themselves)  and  these 
witnessing  its  power  for  good,  as  they  were 
faithful  to  its  manifestations,  were  brought 
into  self-denial  and  under  the  cross  of  Christ. 
Here  they  found  true  peace  of  mind,  "  the 
]iearl  of  great  price,"  "  the  true  riches,"  and 
I  bus  were  prepared  to  be  each  other's  "help- 
ers in  the  Lord."  Being  united  in  the  adop- 
tion of  this  one  saving  Principle,  they  were  soon 
])repared  to  form  a  Society,  that  they  might 
the  more  efiTectually  stimulate  and  watch  over 
each  other  for  good,  and  also  for  the  greater 
spread  of  this  salvation  Principle  in  the  world 
at  large.  Through  the  blessing  of  a  kind 
Pr  )vidence,  reform  has,  by  this  means,  been 
jjnunoted  in  divers  respects,  viz:  in  aiding 
ilie  abolition  of  slavery  by  doing  away  with 


it  in  their  own  Society  ;  guarding  against  in- 
temperance, by  refraining  from  the  use  of 
spiritous  liquors  as  a  beverage ;  promoting  the 
causes  of  peace,  by  a  refusal  to  comply  with 
military  demands ;  to  discountenancing  a 
hireling  ministry,  by  refusing  payment  for  its 
support,  and  the  taking  of  oaths,  by  refusing 
compliance  wi:h  the  law  in  that  respect.  Bat 
if  we  dwell  under  the  influence  of  this  en- 
lightening, all-powerful  principle,  shall  we 
not  find  great  room  still  for  labor  and  im- 
provement within  and  without  the  borders  of 
our  Society  ? 

The  Christian's  cause  is  in  importance  pan- 
mount  to  all  others.  It  is  a  cause  that  em- 
braces the  whole  human  family ;  and  I  be- 
lieve none,  acting  under  the  guidance  of  Di- 
vine grace,  will  ever  have  to  repent  of  having 
laboi*ed  in  it  too  much,  .or  made  too  great 
sacrifices  for  it.  The  care  and  oversight  of 
publishing  Friends*  Intelligencer  must  be  a 
very  responsible,  arduous  task,  a  service  en- 
titled to  sympathy  and  encouragement.  I 
believe  it  is  productive  of  much  good;  it 
tends  to  promote  a  general  interest  in  Truth's 
testimonies;  it  imparts  important  informa- 
tion to  the  remote  b**anche8  of  the  Society ; 
it  draws  more  into  unity  of  feeling  in  the 
great  common  cause  ;  it  awakens  thought  and 
reflection,  sometiuies  on  subjects  of  great  in- 
terest. Have  we  not  much  cause  for  pressing 
forward  in  the  just  man's  path,  being  careful 
''  to  walk  by  the  same  rule  and  mind  the  same 
thing,"  and  to  keep  out  of  doubtful  disputa' 
tions  that  tend  to  weakness  ? 

On  the  subject  of  true  and  saving  Christi- 
anity, what  a  loss  has  been  sustained,  in  and 
out  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  by  dwelling 
upon  and  making  some  intricate,  mysterious 
and  doubtful  questions  matters  of  importance 
to  be  understood  and  acknowledged,  instead 
of  placing  unreserved  reliance  on  the  plain 
experimental,  practical  truth  as  manifested 
to  each  individual,  sufficient  if  complied  with 
for  the  salvation  of  the  immortal  sonl  and 
peace  with  Qod.  This  is  the  essential  of 
Christianity,  and  consequently  all  else  is  non- 
essential. 

The  force  of  education,  and  the  different 
circumstances  surrounding  communities  and 
individuals,  call  for  a  wise  exercise  of  Charity. 

How  difierent  is  the  state  of  public  feeling 
now  from  what  it  was  when  a  disciple  of 
Christ  could  be  persecuted,  and  even  stoned 
to  death  I  And  later,  when  in  Boston,  some 
of  our  dear  Friends  were  tried  and  put  to 
death,  and  others  treated  with  great  cruel- 
ty, only  for  adhering  to,  and  carrying  out, 
their  own  convictions  of  religious  dnty !  Is 
there  not  cause  to  believe  that  reform  is  gain- 
ing ground  ?  See  the  general  awakening  in 
the  public  mind  on  the  subjects  of  intemper 
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ance  and  war.  AssociatioiiB  are  formed  and 
actively  laboring  for  the  removal  of  these 
eaormous  evils,  which  are  also  claiming  the 
coDsideration  of  legislative  bodies. 

Haye  we  not    many  evidences  that  the 
fbndamental  Principle  professed  by  Friends 
has  been  and  is  now  increasingly  spreading 
beyond  the  limits  of  oar  Society?    Pavored 
as  we  are,  with  such  liberty  and  protection^ 
are  not  we,  the  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, occupying  a  responsible  position,  and 
sboald  wc  not  be  prepared  and  willing  to  do 
in  a  society  or  individual  capacitv  whatsoever 
we  may  find  for  our  hands  to  do,  that  thus 
we  may  have  grounds  to  look  for  the  recep- 
tion of  such  blessings  as  God  only  wisely  con- 
fers upon  His  obedient  children  ? 

D   Irish 
Quaker  Hili,  Dutchess  a?.,2V:F.,3dmo.  1874. 

[For  Frienda'  Intelligencer.] 
AN  APPEAL  IK  THE  OAUBE   OF  TEMPERANCE. 

A  fiiend,  whose  home  in  Indiana  has  been 
in  the  midst  of  the  recent  remarkable  uprising 
of  testimony  bearers  for  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance reform,  writes  feelingly  to  us  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

She  says,  "The  editorials  in  the  InleUi- 
geneer  of  late  give  me  hope  that  the  enclosed 
Appeal  to  Friends  may  find  a  place  in  its 
columns." 

"In  regard  to  this  mighty  temperance  agita- 
tion that  is  sweeping  through  the  United 
Stales,  and  is  even  felt  across  the  Atlantic,  it 
does  seem  that  the  door  was  never  so  widely 
open  for  all  denominations  of  professing 
Christians  to  work  together  for  the  glory  of  the 
Ix)rd.  Now  that  the  public  is  aroused  from 
its  deadly  apathy,  its  ear  open  to  hear,  and 
the  ground  ready  for  the  seed,  how  can  any 
church  quietly  fold  its  hands  and  say,  We 
have  nothing  to  do  ?  There  are  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  we  can  quietly  and  con- 
sistently work  to  help  roll  on  the  ball  now  set 
in  motion  for  the  emancipation  of  these  pooi* 
liwes  of  alcohol ;  a  far  more  pitiable  and 
debasing  bondage  than  African  slavery  ever 
was.  Are  we  not  commanded  to  "  let  our  light 
Mnef*  Should  not  every  church  see  to  it 
that  its  whole  influence  is  actively  thrown  on 
the  temperance  side  in  this  conflict,  so  that  to 
the  world  outside  it  may  truly  be  "  The  city 
8€t  upon  a  hill,  whose  light  cannot  be  hid  V 
Is  the  fact  that  this  wonderful  uprising  i^  ac- 
comjMnied  with  excesses  (as  all  public  move- 
ments invariablv  are)  any  reason  why  Friends 
should  stand  idle,  instead  of  organizing  in 
their  own  consistent  way,  and  through  the  ap- 
pointment of  judicious  committees,  assist  in 
the  laudable  work  of  enforcing  already  exist- 
ing laws  restricting  the  traffic  of  intoxicating 


liquors,  and  in  such  ways  as  seem  clear  to 
them,  aid  in  creating  and  sustaining  a  healthy 
public  sentiment  in  this  direction  ?  The  hour 
of  conflict  between  the  right  and  the  wrong 
(on  this  important  subject)  has  come.  Have 
Friends  (who  have  always  borne  testimony 
against  intemperance)  anv  doubts  which  side 
is  right  ?  Then,  as  a  Society,  let  us  buckle  on 
our  armor  and  be  found  in  the  field  bravely 
fighting  this  terrible  evil.  "  He  that  is  not /or 
me,  is  against  me,  and  he  that  gathereth  not 
with  me,  scattereth  abroad."  Is  it  not  a 
grievous  sin  of  omission  to  stand  neutral  now  ? 
Can  we  witness  the  countless  crimes,  misery 
and  degradation  beyond  description  all  about 
us ;  the  broken  hearts  and  ruined  homes,  and 
our  hearts  not  yearn  to  be  soldiers  in  this 
war — not  burn  to  *'  come  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  agamst  the 
mighty?"  Our  individual  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion, however  faithful,  is,  as  years  of  experience 
have  proved,  sadly  deficient,  unless  accom- 
panied by  combined  effort  against  the  traffic. 
While  temptation  is  meeting  our  sons  at  every 
comer,  not  only  in  the  bright,  cheery,  invitins 
saloons,  but  at  hotel  tables,  grocery  stores,  and 
alas!  too  often  in  our  private  nousee,  what 
else  can  we  look  for  than  the  dissipation  we 
see?  Can  we  combine  too  earnestly  against 
this  common  enemy  ?  Can  we  make  it  too 
odious  ?  Can  we  fight  the  use  of  it  in  our 
cooking,  or  the  offering  of  the  glass  by  women 
(under  any  circumstances,  as  a  beverage),  too 
coLstantly  ?  Friends,  let  us  look  to  it  I  Our 
Society  must  choose  sides.  We  must  serve, 
we  are  serving,  "  either  Qod  or  mammon !"  If 
our  only  weapons  are  love,  "  Peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  to  all  men,"  our  warfare  will 
lead  us  on  to  victory  in  the  sure  *'  path  of 
pleasantness  and  peace."  A.  M.  8. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  Third  mo.  27th,  1874. 

■   «m    

LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Benjauinvillb,  3d  mo.  26,  1874. 

Thinking  some  items  from  Benjaroinville 
would  be  interesting  to  Friendd,  I  send  the 
following  for  publication  in  the  Intelligencer : 

Blue  River  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Benjamin  ville,  Second  month  28th,  1874, 
with  a  very  good  attendance.  There  were 
Friends  present  from  Clear  Creek  and  East 
Jordan  Monthly  Meetings,  and  from  Fulton, 
Tazwell  County,  Peoria  and  Hoopeston.  All 
appeared  interested  in  the  business  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  which  was  transacted  with 
love  and  unity.     Surely  all  felt  that  it  was 

food  to  be  there.  After  a  solemn  silence,  the 
feeting  concluded  to  meet  Sixth  mouth  27 th, 
1874,  at  Clear  Creek,  Putnam  County,  Illi- 
nois. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
new  meeting-house.     It  was  the  first  meeting 
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held,  there,  and  although  the  house  is  large 
for  the  West,  on  First  day  it  was  nearly  full. 
There  were  several  ministering  friends  in 
attendance,  and  all  seemed  interested  in  the 
ndvancement  of  Truth. 

The  First-day  School  Conference  met  on 
First  day  evening,  which  was  well  attended, 
:!nd  much  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
cause.  There  are  no  schools  in  session  now,  and 
there  was  not  much  business  to  be  transacted, 
I'Ut  several  expressed  their  views  on  the  sub 
ject,  which  were  interesting.  The  Executive 
Commiitee  that  was  appointed  last  year  made 
n  report  of  its  work,  and  was  released,  and 
a  new  one  appointed,  some  from  each  Month- 
ly Meeting. 

All  that  were  then  present  met  on  Second 
day  morning  and  organized,  and  are  ready 
to  work  when  the  schools  are  opened,  which 
ihey  usually  do  in  next  month. 

The  school  at  the  Penn  Institute,  conducted 
l)y  Sidney  Averill,  closes  its  winter  term  this 
week,  with  forty  names  enrolled.  The  school 
has  given  good  satisfaction,  and  after  a  short 
vacation  the  spring  term  of  twelve  weeks 
commences.  There  is  a  Lyceum  conducted 
by  the  school  and  others  interested.  The  ex- 
ercises include  original  remarks,  reading  the 
paper  written  by  the  members,  select  reading, 
aeclamalions  and  debate.  It  is  attended  by 
both  old  and  young,  and  all  endeavor  to  im- 
prove. Rebecca  Allen. 

A  Friend  in  New  York  has  kindly  furnish- 
ed the  information  from  which  the  following 
is  condensed : 

In  almost  every  neighborhood  where  meet- 
ings are  established  there  are  those  to  be 
found  who,  by  a  similar  course,  might  be 
brought  in  and  made  useful  members  of  our 
religious  Society. 

Where  persons  have  been  educated  as 
Friends,  (perhaps  being  descended  from 
themj,  and  manifest  their  interest  by  a  regu- 
lar attendance  of  our  meetings,  I  have  long 
thought  they  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
the  application  and  become  one  with  us  in 
membership,  without  our  expecting  them  to 
put  on  a  peculiar  garb,  or  to  wait  for  some 
manifestation  of  Divine  displeasure  by  their 
withholding.  J.  M.  T. 

At  Chappaqua  Monihly  Meeting,  N.Y.,held 
2d  month  12th,  the  follow'ng,  having  been  pre- 
viously considered  by  a  committee  of  three 
Friends,  was  unanimously  approved  by  both 
men's  and  women's  Monthly  Meeting,  and  a 
joint  committee  appointed  to  visit  those  re- 
ferred to  in  the  minute  and  ofier  them  a 
membership  again. 

To  Chappaqua  Monthly  Meeting ^  held  2d  mo.  12,  1874. 

Whereas,  in  time  past  the  religious  Society 


of  Friends  has  made  many  disownments  for 
a  breach  of  discipline  in  relation  to  marriage, 
without  charge  of  immoral  conduct. 

Now  our  Discipline  Is  so  changed  that  no 
member  who  wisnes  to  retain  membership 
need  be  disowned  for  only  accomplishing 
marriage  out  of  the  order  of  our  Society. 

Many  of  our  dear  friends  who  have  been 
thus  separated  from  our  religious  Society, 
have  continued  attached  to  our  principles  and 
testimonies — being  Friends  indeed,  although 
separated  as  members.  This  should  not  he 
so.  They  may  have  felt  a  delicacy  to  pre- 
vent their  asking  the  power  that  dbowned 
to  reinstate  or  receive  them.  If  so,  it  be- 
comes us  to  offer  our  hand  in  truth  and  sin- 
cerity, that  they  may  accept  our  token  of 
esteem  toward  repairing  the  loss  we  have 
caused  tl  em  to  sustain. 

In  view  of  our  improved  discipline,  the 
advanced  and  liberal  age  in  which  we  live, 
with  feelings  of  love  and  sympathy,  and  true 
regard  for  them,  it  is  proposed  to  reconsider, 
jointly  with  our  women  friends,  any  such  cases 
that  have  occurred  in  this  meeting  where  the 
parties  have  manifested  their  attachment  to 
Friends  by  a  continued  attendance  of  our 
meetings,  and  reinstate  them  members  of  onr 
religious  Society,  with  their  consent,  and  ap- 
point a  joint  committee  to  visit  and  present 
them  with  a  copy  of  this  minute  in  relation 
to  the  exercise  and  concern  of  this  meetiDg 
on  their  behalf  and  report  to  a  future  meet* 
ing. 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting  3d  month  12th, 
this  committee  reported  the  names  of  three 
Friends  of  each  sex  who  qame  within  the 
specifications  of  the  minute,  and  would  like 
to  be  reinstated,  having  been  disowned  over 
forty  years  ago. 

The  six  were  cordially  received,  as  were 
also  a  middle  aged  man  and  woman  on  their 
own  request. 

A  few  months  ago  a  request  was  made  for 
membe'ship  by  a  young  man  lying  at  the 
point  of  death,  who  had  long  felt  this  duty 
required  of  him,  but  neglected  it.  He  was 
received  immediately,  without  the  usual  prfr 
liminaries  of  a  c  mmittee.  Friends  who  had 
visited  him,  reporting  his  condition  of  mind. 
He  died  three  days  after  receiving  notice  of 
his  request  having  been  granted,  happy  i^ 
having  obtained  his  wish,  and  was  buried  from 
the  meeting-house  just  one  week  from  thedite 
of  his  reception  inU»  membership. 


-■  %■»  » 


A  CLEAN,  fresh,  and  well-ordered  house 
exercises  over  its  inmates  a  moral  no  less  than 
a  physical  influence,  and  has  a  direct  teuden- 
cy  to  make  the  members  of  the  family  sober, 
peaceable,  and  considerate  of  the  feelings  and 
happiness  of  each  other. 
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From  the  British  Friend 

JOHN  Kendall's  chabitieb. 

John  Kendall,  of  Colchester,  was  an  emi- 
nent member  of  our  Society  at  the  com- 
fnencement  of  the  present  century,  both  as  a 
minister  and  an  author. 

He  was  greatly  respected  by  his  fellow 

townsnieu,  though,  in  appearance  and  habits, 

he  was  rather  eccentric.     A  friend,  long  since 

•deceased,  who  knew  him  well,  has  related  to 

me  that  on  one  occasion,  when  there  was  a 

grand  {public  dinner  at  the  principal  hotel  in 

die  towo,  John  Kendall  felt  a  concern  to 

enter  the  room  and  extend  a  tender  caution 

to  the  company  not   to   indulge  in   excess. 

Thej  listened  to  him  respectfully,  and  at  the 

<xincIusion  of  his  exhortation,  afber  he  had 

withdrawn,  a  gentleman   rose  and  proposed 

that  thej  should  drink   the  health  of  their 

worthy  fellow  townsman.    The  toast  was  ac- 

<^pted,  and,  as  John  Kendall  descended  the 

stairs,  bis  ears  were  greeted  with  the  ringing 

acclamations  of  the  company. 

A  garrison  being  stationed  at  Colchester, 
John  Ken.lall  endeavored  to  extend  good 
counsel  to  the  officers  by  various  little  devices, 
•one  of  which  was  to  drop  his  walking  stick 
when  he  saw  one  of  them  approaching  him  in 
the  street.  They,  of  course,  would  pick  it  up 
for  the  old  gentleman  and  hand  it  to  him. 
He  would  then  thank  them,  and  this  would 
serve  him  as  an  introduction  to  any  little 
serious  remark  or  advice  that  he  wished  to 
^  convey  to  them. 

(n  his  personal  appearance  he  retained  the 
style  of  dress  of  his  early  years,  as  far  as  his 
tailor  wo'ild  permit  him,  who  took  care  to 
modify  i:  a  litde  with  every  new  suit  of 
clothes.  The  flaps  of  his  coat  were  distended 
•by  the  skilful  insertion  internally  of  pieces  of 
<:ane,  producing  the  curiously  formal  and 
stiff  appearance  which  we  recognize  in  the 
costumes  depicted  in  Hogarth's  engravingd. 
The  cuffs  of  the  coat  were  so  large  that  a  man 
miglit  hid<^,  his  face  in  them,  and  literally 
iauorh  in  his  sleeve. 

But,  dismissing  his  personal  peculiarities, 
he  was  a  man,  though  not  wealthy,  yet  of 
large  benevolence,  in  which  he  was  warmly 
seconded  by  his  wife,  who  was  a  charming 
gentlewoman  of  the  old  school.  They  had  no 
family.  Their  intellectual  tastes  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  fact  of  their  having  erected 
an  observatory  on  the  top  of  their  house. 
John  Kendall  established  a  school  foundation 
by  his  will,  which  has  secured  the  existence 
of  a  Friends'  Boarding  School  for  Boys  at 
Colchester,  nearly  ever  since  his  death  in 
1815.  He  was  a  bookseller  by  business,  and 
knew  a  rare  book  when  he  met  with  it.  By 
his  will  he  left  his  library  to  the  school 
foundation,  but  it  was  too  recondite  for  the 


scholars,  and  was  practically  useless,  while  the 
old  folios  received  much  injury  by  the  thought- 
less levity  of  the  bovs.  Besides  this,  as  the 
school  was  removed  in  the  course  of  years 
from  one  place  to  another  under  successive 
masters,  it  was  found  extremely  difficult  to 
find  house-room  for  such  a  large  library.  A 
stranger  once  applied  to  me  manv  years  ago 
to  assist  him  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  boolu. 
We  went  to  the  school,  and  I  was  shocked 
and  greatly  ashamed  to  find  them  piled  up  in 
a  loft  over  a  stable.  The  loft  was  also  used 
as  a  laundry,  and  damp  linen  was  hanging 
on  lines  to  dry,  while  on  a  heap  of  .the 
precious  folios  stood  a  basin  of  soap  suds. 
The  library  was  afterwards  removed  for  safety 
to  a  room  at  our  meeting-house,  and  having 
myself  become  a  trustee,  I  promoted  the  sale 
of  these  valuable  but  burdensome  books. 
The  trustees  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  the  library  was 
sold  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  add  £300  stock  to 
the  school  fund.  I  incurred  some  odium  in 
certain  quarters  for  promoting  the  sale  of  this 
library,  but  as  our  meeting-house,  where  it 
was  deposited,  was  afterwards  burnt  down, 
there  seems  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied,  that, 
previous  to  the  fire,  the  library  was  dispersed 
by  sale  amongst  those  who  could  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  books. 

Another  of  John  Kendall's  charities  was 
the  building  and  endowment  of  a  block  of 
Almshouses,  which,  with  assistance  from 
Friends  and  others,  resulted  in  a  second  block 
being  added.  They  were  designed  for  the  re- 
ception of  widows,  who,  on  the  death  of  their 
husbands,  in  Winsley's  Almshouses,  were 
compelled  to  leave  that  asylum.  If  no  such 
widows  are  candidates,  then  other  poor  aged 
women  are  admitted.  Altogether  there  are  six- 
teen rooms,  affording  a  much-prized  residence 
for  sixteen  women.  The  weekly  allowance  to 
each  is  three  shillings,  and  in  addition  a  ton 
of  coal  annually.  As  the  acting  trustee  of 
this  charity,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  owing  to 
the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and  also 
the  decease  of  many  old  subscribers,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  present  pittance  can  be  con- 
tinued at  the  customary  rate 

James  Hubnabd. 
Lexden,  ColchesteTy  2d  mo.  12th. 


•SCRAPS^ 

FBOM     UVPUBLISHBD     LBTTEB8. 


I  felt  quite  disappointed  when  I  found, 
yesterday,  I  could  not  see  and  mingle  with 
my  friends  at  meeting.  We  thought  of  vou 
when  assembled,  and  desired  thatheing  tnus 
together  might  be  to  general  and  also  indi- 
vidual comfort  and  edification. 
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While  we  sometimes  experience  a  qtialifica* 
tion  to  offer  an  acoeptable  offering  unto  the 
Lord  when  in  retirement^  and  no  human  eye 
sees,  nor  human  ear  hears,  jet  it  is  good  to 
join  in  with  our  fellow- probationers,  putting 
our  offerinffs  together,  and  witnessing  the  in- 
cense to  arise  and  spread  over  the  meeting, 
until  heart  joins  heart,  and  all  become  unit^ 
in  thanksgiving  and  praise.  This  is  truly  a 
holy  service,  under  which  engagement  a  bond 
of  union  is  formed,  and  we  beoome  each  other's 
helpers  and  comforters  in  our  struggle  through 
life,  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  and  thus 
fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ. 

A  band  of  worshippers  thus  united  will 
realize  the  condition'  spoken  of  in  Scripture ; 
if  one  member  be  afflicted,  other  members  are 
brought  into  sympathy  with  him,  and  if  any 
one  IS  tempted,  the  remembrance  of  being  a 
member  of  this  little  band  helps  to  put  aside 
the  temptation,  that  the  bond  of  union  may 
not  be  broken.  The  assurance  that  we  are 
remembered  and  felt  for  by  our  fellow-mem- 
bers in  seasons  of  temptation  and  under  our 
various  trials  and  afflictions,  is  as  "  a  strong 
hold"  for  the  spirit,  and  while  some  are 
privileged  generally  to  meet  with  their  friends 
in  social  worship,  those  who  sit  in  solitary 
places  will  not  be  forgotten,  but  they  will  be 
visited  with  feelings  of  brotherly  interest,  and 
with  desires  for  their  realization  of  the  blessed 
truth,  that  our  Father  is  with  His  children 
everywhere  to  guide  and  to  sustain. 

FRIENDS'  mTELLIGMCmT" 

PHILADBLPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  11,  1S74. 

Errata. — In  "Local  Information,"  last 
number,  editorial  column,  third  paragraph, 
instead  of  and  speak  read,  an  ephah ;  and  in 
sixth  paragraph,  same  article,  for  «o  read  Lo, 


■    ^»9     ■ 


CoMPULaoRY  Education. — The  propriety 
of  legal  enactments  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school  is  claiming  much  atten- 
tion from  thoughtful  minds  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  It  seems,  at  first  glance,  an 
oppressive  interference  with  the  rights  of 
parents,  to  define  by  law  the  degree  of  instruc- 
tion which  they  shall  permit  their  children  to 
receive.  The  true  ideal  of  government  is  the 
least  passible  interference  with  the  individual 
and  the  family.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
there  are  matters  of  such  vital  interest  to  so- 
ciety, that  it  is  needful  that  the  State  shall 
exercise  a  care  over  them.  No  plea  of  indi- 
vidual rights  is  considered  sufficient  to  justify 


any  person  in  sustaining  any  business  whick 
is  likely  to  cause  disease  in  the  community^ 
nor  in  resisting  measures  which  may  be 
adopted  by  the  body  politic  for  the  protection 
of  the  general  health.  Ignorance  is  so  great 
and  dangerous  an  evil  to  a  republic,  that  it  is 
at  least  a  question  whether  compulsory  meas' 
ures  for  its  correction  are  not  necessary.  The 
State,  having  provided  gratuitous  instructioa 
for  all  its  youth,  would  seem  to  be  justified 
in  requiring  that  none  of  its  future  citizens 
shall  be  kept  from  the  light  of  knowledge. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois  the  census  of  1870 
showed  that  ten  per  cent  of  the  inhabitanta 
were  quite  illiterate ;  and  this  state  of  things 
seeming  to  require  a  prompt  remedy,  a  bill 
for  Compulsory  Education  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature.  The  proposed 
law  provides  that  every  parent  or  guardian  of 
a  child  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen, 
who  resides  in  a  district  where  there  is  & 
school  within  two  miles,  shall  send  the  child 
to  some  school  for  at  least  three  months  of 
each  year,  unless  an  equal  amount  of  instruc- 
tion is  given  at  home,  or  unless  the  child  is 
reasonably  proficient  in  the  ordinary  English 
branches.  The  school  officers  are  required  to 
prosecute  for  any  violation  of  this  law  in  their 
respective  difctricts.  Provision  is  made  fo 
the  supply  of  books  to  indigent  children,  ani 
cases  where  they  have  not  suitable  clothiug^ 
to  supply  that  also. 

A  similar  measure  is  now  before  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Education. 
IT  it  is  possible,  by  any  legal  enactment,  to 
confer  the  blessing  of  judicious  training  on 
the  neglected  children  who  throng  our  cities, 
and  thus  open  to  them  the  portals  of  a  life  of 
honor  and  usefulness,  every  friend  of  human- 
ity will  rejoice  to  see  the  needful  steps  taken 

No  oppressive  or  unpopular  law  can  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  our  legislators  to  so  arrange  the  detail  of 
the  proposed  measure,  that  it  may  not  con- 
flict with  the  domestic  rights  of  the  people, 
and  thus  arouse  their  hostility. 


•••• 


Pacts  vervM  Theories. — In  view  of  the 
controversy  in  regard  to  Sex  in  Education,  as 
introduced  by  the  work  of  Dr.  Clark  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  several  replies  it  has  called  forth, 
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we  are  glad  to  see  our  own  experiment  of 
co-education  at  Swarthmore  College  receiving 
due  attention  from  those  interested  in  the 
subject  of  higher  culture  for  all  the  rising 
geoeration. 

We  find  in  the  London  Friend  extracts  from 
the  late  report  of  the  board  of  managers  of 
Swarthmore  College,  taken  from  the  New 
York  Independent,  which  throws  a  clear  light 
on  tbis  important  subject.  A  few  facts  are 
worth  many  theories  in  an  honest  search  for 
truth. 

"  Swabthmobe:  (Pa.)  College,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  has  a 
total  attendance  of  269,  of  whom  176  are  in 
the  preparatory  department.  The  board  of 
maoagens,  in .  presenting  their  latest  report, 
take  occasion  to  give  their  testimony  on  the 
mbject  of  coeducation.    They  say  : 

"  Oar  confidence  in  the  co  education  of  the 
exes  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  another 
fear's  experience,  the  results  of  which  clearly 
iifiprove  the  fallacies  of  those  who  oppose  the 
lystem.  The  objection  to  co-education,  and 
sven  to  all  higher  education  for  women,  based 
upon  Bopposed  injury  to  their  health,  which 
tias  recently  been  so  urgently  pressed  upon 
Hirelj  theoretical  grounds,  and  supported  by 
he  citation  of  a  few  strongly-marked  excep- 
lonal  cases,  is  completely  disproved  by  our 
xperience.  The  five  young  women  who 
graduated  at  Swarthmore  last  year  had  quite 
(s  good  health  at  the  end  of  their  four  years' 
ourse  as  at  the  beginning  of  it,  and  the 
mount  of  work  which  they  accomplish  would 
ompare  favorably  with  that  of  any  class  of 
oung  men  in  a  four  years'  coUeee  course.  It 
lay  well  be  doubted  whether  the  health  of 
pi  equal  number  of  young  women  in  any  other 
ttrsuit  in  life  is  better  than  that  which  exists 
>day  among  those  who  are  pursuing  their 
todies  at  Swarthmore,  Our  experience  has 
een  that  the  proportion  of  boys  and  young 
nen  absent  from  recitations  during  the  year  on 
ccount  of  sickness  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 
he  girls  and  young  women.  The  statistics  of 
iwarthmore,  as  of  Michigan  University,  of 
)berlin,  and  of  the  various  colleges  and  high 
choolg  of  the  West  where  this  system  has 
>ceD  fairly  tried,  lead  to  conclusions  directly 
>ppo8ite  to  those  reached  by  the  opponents  of 
JO  education." 

"It  is  worth  noticing,  however,  that  these 

"^uJts  have  been  secured  by  the  aid  of  an 

excellent  and  thorough  system  of  physical 
raining : 

"Regular  exercise  in  the  open  air  at  stated 
jenods  has  been  rigidly  insisted  upon,  with 
he  most  beneficial  results.  All  not  physically 


incapacitated  are  required  to  take  regular  ex- 
ercise in  the  gymnasium,  under  a  teacher  ap- 
gointed  for  that  purpose.  The  general  good 
ealth  of  the  students  throughout  the  year 
proves  the  wisdom  of  the  sanitary  regulations^ 
to  which  they  Have  been  subjected." 


%■»  ■ 


A  Useful  Life. — The  late  Joseph  Harri- 
son, Jr.,  whose  death  occurred  on  the  27  th^ 
of  Third  month,  1874,  was  widely  known  as 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  successful 
mechanics  and  mechanical  engineers  of  the 
day. 

His  honorable  and  useful  career  is  full  of 
instruction  for  the  young  men  of  our  times. 
His  only  advantages  at  the  outset  were  the 
teachings  of  good  parents,  good  sense,  integri- 
ty  of  character,  and  a  determination  in  all 
things  to  do  the  very  best  work  which  was- 
possible,  and  to  make  every  improvement 
within  his  power. 

Study,  industry,  steadiness  and  straights 
forward  integrity,  were  the  foundation  oa 
which  his  character  and  fortune  were  built,, 
and  these  are  within  the  reach  of  every  youth 
who  desires  to  make  himself  a  career  of  jike- 
usefulness. 

To  his  mechanical  skill  we  are  indebted  for 
some  most  important  improvements  in  loco- 
motives, now  almost  universally  adopted,  and 
for  a  steam-boiler  said  to  be  absolutely  safe^ 
against  destructive  explosions.  The  Harrison 
boiler  has  now  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
approved,  and  is  extensively  employed  in  New 
England. 

As  early  as  the  year  1840,  the  reputation 
acquired  by  the  firm  of  Eastwick  &  Harrison, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Russian  engineers,, 
who  were  sent  to  this  country  by  their  govern- 
ment to  examine  and  report  upon  the  Amer- 
ican railroad  system,  with  a  view  to  its  adop- 
tion in  their  own  country.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  these  engineers,  Joseph  Harrison 
was  invited  by  the  Russian  authorities  to  visit 
that  Empire  in  1842.  In  his  unpublished 
autobiographical  notes,  he  gives  an  interesting^^ 
account  of  his  experiences : 

"  As  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Eastwick  <fe 
Harrison,  locomotive  builders,  Philadelphia^ 
and  under  a  verbal  understanding  with  C^unt 
MelnikoflT,  who,  with  Colonel  ^r^ft,  of  the 
Russian  Engineer  Corps,  visited  the  Unitea 
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States  in  1840  to  examine  our  railway  system, 
I  went  to  St  Petersburg  in   the  spring  of 
1842.    My  going  at  that  particular  time  was 
by  direct  invitation  of  tbe  Russian  Govern- 
ment, conveyed    to  me  by  letter  by  Count 
Melnikoff  and  George  W.  Whistlar,the  latter 
iin  eminent  engineer,  who  in  the  year  1842 
went  to  Russia  as  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Russian  Railway  Department.     Before   my 
•departure  I  had  no  agreement  whatever,  and 
weut  at  the  risk  and  cost  of  myself  and  part- 
ner, Andrew    M.  Eastwick,  with  a  view  of 
making  a  contract  for  the  manufacture,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  of  the  rolling  stock  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  Railway.  I  found  on 
my  arrival  that,  fearing  that   I  might  not 
come  under  the  invitation  sent,  it  was  ordered 
that  we  were  to  be  paid  two  thousand  dollars, 
to  pay  my  expenses  in  case  I  failed  to  make 
s,  contract.     Thomas  Winans,  of  Baltimore, 
went  with  me  to  Russia,  to  put  in  operation  a 
locomotive  built  by  his  father  for  the  Russian 
Government,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
associate  him  in  the  negotiations.    Much  time 
was  spent  in  arranging  terms  to  suit  both  par- 
ties, as  well  as  to  overcome  the  claims  of  com- 
petitors, and  it  was  not  until  December,  1843, 
that  the  contract  was  signed  and  business 
-commenced  under  the  title  of  Harrison,  Wi- 
nans &  Eastwick.     The  chance  of  success 
,  seemed  very  small  through  the  first  months  of 
my  stay  in  St.  Pstersburg,  during  the  year 
1843.     Every  one  spoke  of  the  impossibility 
of  making  a  contract  to  do  business  in  Russia 
without  paying  the  officials.  I  had  left  Amer- 
ica with  8500,  and  received  but  $200  more 
from  home  previous   to  the  contract  being 
signed.     Thomas  Winans  had  brought  but  a 
few  hundred  dollars  with  him  from  America, 
and  we,  therefore,  had  no  money  to  pay  for  a 
<;ontract.  It  was  hinted  by  Colonel  Melnikoff, 
Major  Whistlar,  and  a  few  others  desirous  of 
•our  success,  that  we  must  not  attempt  to  do 
business  in  the  way  which  seemed  the  rule, 
tind  in  our  estimates  we  made  no  allowances 
for  anything  but  honest,  straightforward  toil. 
We  could  not  afford  to  pay  any  one. 
■••••••• 

"It  became  a  very  grave  question  at  the  out- 
set, and  we  were  very  anxious  about  it,  as 
where  to  be  able  to  get  working  capital  to 
carry  out  a  contract  of  several  millions  of 
dollars,  as  it  was  understood  from  the  first 
that  the  Americans  had  no  money  to  place  in 
this  new  business,  and  that  we  came  only  to 
ri.sk  our  skill  and  our  time.  The  Department 
of  Railways,  ace  )rding  to  Russian  law,  could 
not  advance  us  money  except  upon  adequate 
security.  The  capital  needed  was  managed 
in  this  manner.  By  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract of  1843  it  was  stipulated  that  the  con- 
tractor should  receive  advances  in  money  up 


to  the  full  value  of  any  material  to  be  used 
in  the  work,  which  they  might  cause  to  be 
delivered  within  the  precincts  of  the  head 
mechanical  works.  Said  advances  were  not 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 
silver  roubles,  or  about  $225,000.  These  ad' 
vances  were  to  be  refunded  to  the  Govern 
ment  by  the  deduction  of  ten  per  cent  on  all 
work  delivered,  until  the  entire  sum  wa£ 
liquidated.  Out  of  this  arrangement,  and  by  | 
purchasing  materials  on  credit  of  six  montlu, 
all  capital  needed  for  the  commenoement  of 
the  work  was  obtained. 

.  .  a  •  •  •  • 

"  Ere  I  had  been  two  weeks  in  St  Peteis 
burg,  after  my  arrival  in  1843,  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  me,  sent  by  Messrs.  Macareff  and^ 
Mizariene,  agents  of  Prince  Demidoff,  who 
was,  as  is  well  known,  the  largest  producer  of 
iron  and  copper  in  the  Empire  of  Russia,  anl' 
one  of  its  wealthiest  citizens,  offering  to  eelf 
to  me  any  amount  of  suitable  materials  tbai 
they  could  furnish,  on  such  terras  of  payment 
as  to  time,  that  I  might  name.  Prince  Dena 
doff  was  the  proprietor  of  the  mines  of  Siberit 
whence  comes  the  rare  and  costly  green  sub 
stance  malachite,  a  beaut' ful  specimen 
which  was  presented  to  me  by  the  a^rents 
the  Prince.  Under  this  liberal  offer  wrf 
purchased  a  large  amount  of  material, 
which,  when  delivered  at  the  works,  we  re 
ceived  cash  advances,  thus  obtaining  theffit 
capital  for  commencing  our  business,  ^e 
had  no  means  at  hand  to  naake  any  financia 
arran^ments  other  than  by  advances  (S 
materials.  We  were  greatly  in  debt  to  Mesn 
Macareff  <&  Mizariene  for  their  confidence!] 
the  outset  of  our  undertaking.  We  could  d<i 
have  bought  the  same  amount  of  suita^ 
material  at  the  time  from  any  others  at  ^ 
Petersburg,  and  in  all  respects  the  transactl< 
was  most  opportune  for  us. 
•  .  •  •  •  * 

By  the  terms  of  our  contracts  of  1843  a 
1850,  the  Alexandroflfeki  head  mechani(a 
works  of  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  "^ 
way,  built  by  the  Government,  came  under  o 
control,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  poii' 
arrangements,  which,  we  stipulated,  bIioiiIb 
remain  in  the  hands  and  at  the  cost  of  d^ 
Government.  We  had  to  keep  employ 
about  five  hundred  men  and  boys  from  amoi 
the  Government  people  occupying  the  villai 
paying  them,  whether  they  worked  or  not, 
certain  rate  of  wages,  averaging  about  thirt 
cents  per  day  for  men  and  twelve  cents  h 
boys.  We  also  furnished  each  family,  in  p 
portion  to  number,  with  a  certain  amount  o 
rye  flour  and  fuel  each  month.  The  enur 
wages  would  have  averaged  about  forty  lij 
cents  per  day  for  men  and  twenty  cents  f< 
boys,  the  youngest  of  which  came  into 
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B  at  twelve  years.  Their  houses  we  also 
repaired  at  our  own  cost.  It  was  stipu- 
in  all  our  ecu  tracts,  except  that  in  refer- 
to  the  Neva  Bridge,  that  we  should  have 
terfereDce  on  the  part  of  the  Qovemment 
als  ioside  the  workshops,  unless  at  our 
request,  aud  then  only  to  repress  disorder 
ny  kind.  The  working  people  were 
Jt  deficient  in  skill,  and  very  drunken  and 
iDest;  but  by  good  treatment,  and  by 
]g  Dearly,  if  not  quite,  double  wages  to 
'  of  the  worthy  and  skilful,  we  managed 
i  them  to  good  advantage.  Those  serfi 
t  crown  that  we  had  to  employ  consti- 
less  than  one  half  of  our  entire  working 
the  addition  being  made  up  of  what 
cajled  free  men  (Russians),  and  such 
es,  Germans,  and  of  such  other  nation- 
!  as  we  could  pick  up. 
D  the  extreme  right  and  left  of  the  Head 
anical  works,  facing  the  river  Neva,  were 
led  two  elegant  and  commodious  man- 
,  8urrourded  by  beautifuUy-planned  gar- 
lo  Goe  of  these  houses,  located  nearest 
etersburg,  I  resided  with  my  family,  and 
my  daaghters  Alice  and  Olga  and  my 
rheodore  were  born." 


MARRIED. 

VBAD-GARRIGUES.— On  the  6th  of  Third 
,  1674,  at  the  reeidence  of  the  bride's  parenta, 
town,  Pa  .  under  the  care  of  Horsham  Ifonthlj 
g,  John  M.  Conrad,  of  Pljmonih,  to  Elma  B. 
:«ei,  of  Horsham,  Pa. 


DIED. 

IR-On  the  22d  of  Third  month,  1874,  at  her 
are  in  Salisbary,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Sarah 
in  the  84th  year  of  her  age. 
riDcot  at  Friends'  barjing  ground ,  at  Sads- 
OQ  ibe  25th  inst. 

)DIF1ELD.— Saddenlj,  on  the  30tb  of  First 
It  >^T4,  in  Nozbridge,  Ontario  Co.,  Province 
t«io,  BfDJtimin  WiddiBeld,  in  the  6l8t  year  of 
r>a!i  esteemed  elder  of  Pickering  Monthly 

n 


For  Friends*  Intelligenoer. 
"sir  henry   HOLLAND." 

fore  proceeding  further  in  arranging  ex- 
from  "  Recollections  of  Past  Life,"  by 
Itrnry  HoJland,  some  acquaintance  with 
author  will,  probably,  be  acceptable, 
may  be  agreeably  attained  by  reading 
"U'»ffing  from  the  introductory  portion 
e  narrative,  dated  London,  December 
1^71.  E.  W.  A. 

utobiogranhy,  where  justified  at  all,  may 
■aHy  btst  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  those 
:mt  after  the  subject  of  it.  The  estimate 
^  makes  of  himself,  and  his  concerns  in 
*  often  a  very  mistaken  one.  The  "  Rec- 
iwis/'  embodied  here,  were  first  put  into 


writing  about  four  years  ago.  This  was 
done  at  the  solicitation  of  my  children  and 
several  friends,  who  desired  to  obtain  some 
record  of  a  life  already  long  in  its  duration, 
ai  d  possessing  a  certam  interest  beyond  that 
personal  to  myself,  from  its  relation  to  many 
others  of  more  note  in  the  world.  As  I  saw 
that  a  mere  manuscript  would  not  satisfy  this 
desire,  I  printed,  privately,  a  small  number  of 
copies,  which  I  was  led,  subsequently,  to  re- 
pnnt,  with  considerable  add itious."  **  These," 
he  says,  "  have  long  been  exhausted."  And, 
at  the  solicitations  of  friends,  he  prepares  this 
last  publication  in  his  eighty -fourlh  year, 
which  is  a  record  of  persons  and  events,  **  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  the  time,  and 
mainly  connected  with  his  various  journeys — 
abstaining  from  anecdotes  pertaining  to  his 
medical  practice,"  deeming  this  a  professional 
obligation.  In  the  retrospective  contempla- 
tion of  hid  life,  he  says  : 

"But  for  the  loss — inevitable  as  time  goes 
on — of  many  endeared  to  me  by  the  ties  of 
family  and  friendship,  I  might  fairly  speak 
of  it  as  untouched,  up  to  this  moment,  by  any 
serious  misfortune.  My  health,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, has  been  singularly  good,  enabling 
me  to  maintain,  to  this  advanced  age,  most  of 
the  habits  and  interests  of  earlier  life,  even 
those  in  wh.ch  physical  activity  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned. Except  in  the  single  instance  of  a 
severe  surgical  operation,  wnich  confined  me 
for  some  weeks,  I  have  never,  in  more  than 
fifty  years  of  practice,  been  prevented  from 
attending  to  the  maladies  of  otners  by  my  own 
illness.  The  travels,  which,  taken  collectively, 
form  so  large  a  portion  of  my  life  (a  rough 
calculation  would  make  it  more  than  twelve 
years),  have  only  once  or  twice  been  inter- 
rupted by  illness,  and  nev^  marred  by  any 
serious  accident,  though  several  times  menaced 
by  the  urgent  danger  of  such. 

**  These  travels,  repeated  every  year,  have 
had  an  inexhaustible  interest  for  me.     The 
liberality  of  an  excellent  father,  and  my  early 
professional  success,  saved  me,  even  from  the 
beginning,  from  those  pecuniary  anxieties  of 
early  life,  which  so  often,  for  a  time,  painfully 
fret  the  minds,  even  of  those  who  eventually 
reach   professional  fame  and  fortune.    This 
exemption  from  pecuniary  cares  has  continued 
to  the  end,  and  enabled  me  to  follow  my  pro- 
fessional career,  and  to  withdraw  from  it  in 
the   manner  most  consonant   to  my  wishes. 
What  may  well  rank  higher  in  the  scale  of 
human   blessings,   my  children^  have   never 
been  other  than  a  source  of  satisfaction  and 
happiness  to  me.     I  may  further  note,  as  a 
fortunate  condition  in  Hie,  that,  with  one  ex- 
ception hardly  worth  remembrance,  I  have 
been  wholly  free  from  any  personal   contro^ 
versy  or  quarrel,  during  this   long  period  of 
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years — a  benefit  best  understood  by  those  who 
have  themselves  suffered  under  such  social  or 
professional  turmoils. 


<«a^ 


From  Delaware  Co.  Republican. 
GREAT   LAVA   FLOOD. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  California  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  Professor  Joseph  Ijq  Conte, 
of  the  State  University,  gave  an  extended  and 
deeply  interesting  lecture  on  the  great  lava 
flood  of  the  Northwest,  which  he  had  studied 
carefully  on  several  exploring  tours  through 
the  lava  region.  The  great  overflow  of  lava 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  convulsions 
of  nature  met  with  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  principal  point  of  eruption  from  the  great 
central  cauldron  was  at  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains, in  Oregon,  which  were  of  themselves 
one  solid  mass  of  lava.  From  this  centre  the 
lava  overflowed  a  great  portion  of  Or^on, 
Washington  Territory,  all  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, and  vast  sections  of  Nevada,  Montana 
and  Idaho.  The  lava  flood  covered  an  area 
of  at  least  200,000  square  miles,  as  far  as  ex- 
plored, and  it  would  probably  be  found  to  ex- 
tend over  a  surface  of  300,0(i0  square  miles, 
as  its  limit  northward  had  never  been  deter- 
mined. The  depth  of  the  lava  crust  varied 
from  upwards  of  2,000  feet  in  the  Cascade  and 
Blue  Mountain  region  to  one  and  two  hun- 
dred feet,  and  less  at  remote  points  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  overflow.  Where  the  tre* 
mendous  gorge  of  the  Columbia  cut  through 
the  lava  bed,  it  had  a  depth  of  3,500  feet. 

The  explorations  of  Professor  Le  Conte  had 
determined  that  the  great  lava  flood  pertained 
to  a  comparatively  recent  geological  period, 
and  he  assigns  the  eruption  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  miocene,  possibly  extending  to  the  post 
tertiary.  In  thereat  canon  of  the  Columbia 
river,  beneath  this  immense  layer  of  lava, 
he  had  discovered  the  petrified  stumps  of 
trees,  beds  of  leaves,  and  all  the  evidences  of 
a  great  forest  once  existing  on  a  level  corres- 
ponding with  the  present  surface  of  the  river. 
Above  this  forest  came  a  drift  period,  and  it 
was  buried  in  a  heavy  layer  of  conglomerate 
before  the  overflow  of  3,000  feet  of  lava.  In 
tracing  the  collateral  streams  that  had  cut 
deep  gorges  through  the  lava,  extending  a 
mile  or  two  back  from  the  main  river,  these 
conclusions  regarding  the  formation  had  been 
fully  verified.  Professor  Le  Conte  dwelt  with 
much  enthusiasm  on  the  details  of  his  won- 
*  derful  observations  in  the  Cascade  regions, 
and  he  considered  it  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing fields  for  geological  study  to  be  found  on 
the  earth. 


I  — »  ■ 


He  that  doubts  the  existence  of  mind,  by 
doubting,  proves  it—  Colion, 


THE  GREATEST  CROP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  question  widely  discussed  involves 
relative  value  of  the  wheat,  cottou,  tea  and  in 
crops  of  the  world.     Which  of  these  produc 
employs  the  greatest  amount  of  the  wor! 
capital  ?  '  It  is  said  that  hay  leads  the 
and  the  items  that  enter  into  the  accouut 
stated  are  somewhat  startling.    CottoD 
tea  are  local  crops,  while  hay  is  produ 
everywhere  the  world  over,  and  thus  the 
crop  greatly  outweighs  either  of  the  other  i 
The  aggregate  reported  value  of  all  [\ 
products  ior  1870  was  $2,447,538,668;  hut 
this   includes    additions  to  stocks,  "be 
ments,"  &c.,  it  is  probably  too  high.  M 
the  hay  crop  for  that  year — that  is  the  g 
dried  and  cured  for  use  or  sold — is  repo 
at  over  27,000,000  tons.    This,  at  half 
selling  price  in  the  large  cities,  would  am 
to  $405,000,000,  and  is  far  greater  than 
aggregate  home  value  of  the  cottou  crop, 
any  other  crop.     But  the  cured  "hay"  is 
a  portion  of  the  grass  cipp.     The  other 
tion  is  used  on  the  ground,  and  it  req 
considerable  calculation  to  get  at  the  valu 
used,  even  in  the  roughest  way. 

In   the  first  place  live  stock,  inclu 
horned  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  &c.,  to 
value  of  ?1,526,000,000,  were  fed  from  it 
year.     Averaging  the  lives  of  these  at 
years  we  have  one-fifth  of  that  sum  asrej 
senting  the  grass  fed  to  them  in  1870,  Daaefy 
$305,000,000;  next  we  find  the  value  oi  J^ 
animals  slaughtered  for  food  in  that  year 
be  $309,000,000,  and  as  this  is  an  ai 
product,  the  whole  of  it  will  for  the  pres 
be  credited  to  the  grass  crop;  next  we  f> 
that  the  butter  crop  of  1870  was  514,0i»n 
pounds,  which  at  the  low  average  of  tweii 
five  cents,  amounts  to  $128,000,000,  and  t 
goes   to   the  credit  of  grass ;   next  we 
235,000,000  gallons  of  milk,  which,  avera 
at  the  low  estimate  of  ten  cents  per  gall 
adds  $25,000,000  more  to  the  credit  of 
grass  crop ;  then  we  have  1 00,000,000  poun 
of  wool  at  twenty  five  cents  a  pound,  add 
$25,000,000   more ;   and,  finally,  53.00i». 
pounds  of  cheese,  at  ten  cents,  adding  85/ 
000  to  the  total  of  these  credits  te  the 
crop  of  1870,  which  aggregates  $887,0(>('J 

N^ow  let  us  add  the  value  of  the  "hat 
crop  as  given  above— viz. :  $405,000,000-M 
we  have  a  grand  total  for  "hay"  and  tl 
product  of  grass  consumed  on  the  groiu 
amounting  to  $1,292,000,000.  This  is, 
course,  i  ubject  to  the  deduction,  as  the  niei 
butter,  milk,  cheese,  and  wool -p reducing  lU 
mals  consume  other  food  beside  grass  and  h« 
To  make  ample  allowance  for  this,  we  dedn 
the  entire  value  of  the  corn  and  oat  crops 
1870,  estimated  at  $270,000,000,  and  ti 
leaves  a  remainder  of  $1 ,082,000,000  to 
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redited  to  the  hay  and  grass  crop  of  that 
UTf  when  the  reported  aggregate  of  all  the 
Bim  products  was  92,448,538,658.  If  our 
gtiinates  make  even  the  roughest  approach 
0  accuracy,  the  value  of  that  crop  was  two- 
Ifths  of  the  aggregate  value  of  all  &rm  pro- 
locts,  and  hence  we  may  infer  that  two-fiflhs 
f  the  capital  then  invested  in  agricultural 
fursuitB  was  devoted  to  the  grass  crop,  and 
his  in  the  United  States  equals  (in  round 
lomhera)  $4,575,000,000.  From  these  figures 
^e  deduction  is  palpable  that  King  Cotton  is 
Dcrowned  and  dethroned,  and  we  may  be 
reed  to  admit  that  all  "flesh"  and  all  else 
hay  if  not  "grass." — Memphis  Appeal. 


-«M 


SBING    THE   EABTH  WITH  POSTAi.  SERVICE. 

The  Cunard  steamship  Parthia,  which  ar- 
red  at  Boston  on  the  26th  day  of  January 
It,  brought,  among  other  mails,  that  for  the 
istralian  colonies,  New  Zealand,  Sandwich 
ands,  etc.,  from  London,  consisting  of  one 
ndred  and  eighty  sacks.  These  were  for- 
rded  to  San  Francisco  for  the  steamer  which 
fed  on  the  Slst  of  the  same  month.  This 
8  the  first  mail  landed  in  the  United  States 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
w  mail  line  of  steamships  between  London 
d  Australia  via  San  Francisco,  opened  for 
vice  on  the  13th  day  of  January.  The 
inections  were  promptly  made,  and,  it  may 
added,  the  fact  illustrates  the  rapidity 
h  which  the  commercial  world  is  moving 
-ard  a  complete,  rapid,  and  universal  pos- 
system,  involving  the  closer  interchange 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  £ng- 
d's  great  colonies  in  the  Southern  seas, 
I  creating  mutual  advantages  calculated 
>iod  the  two  countries  in  still  closer  bonds 
Hendship. 

*bis  great  mail- route  of  over  ten  thousand 
es,  girding  the  earth  in  about  fifty  days, 
only  been  established  after  repeated  efibrts* 
See  had  the  attempt  been  made,  but  never 
m  with  greater  prospects  ot  permanent 
bess  tfaao  those  which  now  present  them- 
res.  The  previous  mode  of  communication 
Australia  from  London,  for  mail  purposes, 
)  ria  Suez,  and  the  time  consumed  in 
b'og  the  trip  over  fiftv  days.  The  steam- 
Qow  employed  under  tne  new  arrangement 
Ike  only  temporarily  employed  ;  four  fast 
imersy  of  2,500  tons  register  each,  are  being 
It,  to  be  ready  for  service  some  time  next 
imer.  The  McGregor,  which  arrived  at 
Francisco  January  25th,  was  the  pioneer 
ipodal  steamer  of  the  line.  She  brouj;ht 
ia  from  Sidney,  New  South  Wales,  to  De- 
ber  20tfay  and  from  Auckland,  New  Zea- 
I,  to  December  22d.  Upon  her  return, 
:h  was  January  31st,  she  carried  the  mail 
be  Sandwich  Islands  and  to  the   Austra- 


lian colonies,  stopping  at  Cordova,  a  station 
in  the  Feejee  Islands,  to  connect  with  a 
steamer  to  Sydney  and  another  to  New  2^a- 
land.  In  this  connection,  consequent  upon 
the  establishment  of  this  mail  line,  the  New 
Zealand  Navigation  Company  has  placed,  on 
the  passage  between  Aukland  ana  Poverty 
Bay  and  Napier,  a  steamer,  and  also  one  to 
engage  in  the  coast  trade. 

The  establishment  of  this  mail  line  of 
steamships  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing 
notice.  It  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  romance 
of  commerce  and  the  advance  of  civilization. 
While  among  the  stupendous  ideas  of  modern 
commerce,  we  have  an  inkling  of  traversing 
by  I  ail  a  distance  of  six  thousand  miles,  by 
the  Euphrates  Valley  Railroad  to  India, 
through  Turkey,  extending  to  and  crossing 
the  Bosporus  by  ferry,  thence  straight  to 
Adalia,  on  the  Mediterrnoean,  thence  through 
the  Euphrates  valley,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  rersian  Gulf  and  the  Arabian  sea  to 
its  destination ;  while  the  railway  under  the 
Alps  will  shorten  and  cheapen  the  distance 
between  the  extreme  East  and  the  West; 
and  from  Egypt  to  London  in  a  week,  and  to 
New  York  in  seventeen  days,  will,  sooner  or 
later,  be  reduced  in  time,  and  from  New  York 
to  Bombay  in  eighty  days  instead  of  ninety- 
three,  we  are  reminded,  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  that  the  **  iron  horse  "  is  jealous  of  the 
marine  engine ;  that  the  palace-car  vies  with 
the  sumptuously  appointed  cabin  of  the  mag* 
nificent  steamship.  Viewed  in  the  light  of 
inter-commercial  progress,  the  establishment 
of  the  new  postal  line  between  London  and  New 
South  Wales,  via  the  United  States,  is  one  of 
the  results,  and  perhaps  the  direct  result,  of  the 
establishment  of  submarine  cables,  in  con* 
nection  with  land  telegraphs,  around  the  world. 
The  girdle  between  England  and  Adelaide, 
South  Australia,  distance  12,650  miles,  has 
tended  to  bring  commerce  nearer  the  millenni- 
um of  its  destiny.  The  telegraphs,  quickening 
the  currents  of  trade,  and  tending  to  reduce  the 
whole  bu  iness  world  to  a  level,  has  created 
additional  lines  of  steamships,  as  a  commer- 
cial necessity.  The  merchant  in  his  counting- 
room  at  New  York,  for  instance,  can  now 
direct  his  agent  what  to  do  daily,  but  he  can- 
not have  the  patience  to  wait  an  hundred  days, 
or  even  fifty  days,  for  his  goods  or  his  letters. 
As  there  is  now  nothing  impossible  in  the 
realms  of  telegraphy,  so  there  is  nothing 
impossible  in  commercial  co-operative  alli- 
ance, establishing  new  steamship  lines  and 
postal  routes,  bringing  the  distant  parts  of 
the  earth  in  still  nearer  and  closer  commercial 
friendship. 

The  connection  of  the  British  colonies  with 
the  United  States  makes  America  a  link  be- 
tween Australia  and  England,  and  the  inter- 
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change  of  commodities  which  will  no  doubt 
take  place  by  means  of  this  route  between  the 
colonies  and  this  countiy  will  increase  the 
intercourse.    America  is  peculiarly  interested 
in  the  growth  and  productions  of  those  colo- 
nies.   New  South  Wales  has  an  area  of  300,- 
000  square  miles,  and,  with  its  adjuncts,  a 
population  of  nearly  2,000,000;  and  the  col- 
onists export  wool,  hides,  tallow,  wheat,  gold, 
sugar,  wines,  etc.     Australia,  in  1840,  pro- 
duced less  than  10,000,000  pounds  of  wool ; 
but,  in  1869,  contributed  158,000,000  pounds, 
and  in  1870,  over  175,000,000  pounds.    The 
number  of  sheep  in  the  British  colonial  pos- 
sessions in  1870   was  nearly  70,000,000,  or 
twice  as   many  as  in  the  United  States    at 
that  period.     The  dependence  of  the  Ameri- 
can   woolen    manufacturers  upon  the  sheep 
industry    of  the    colonies    with    which    the 
new   mail  steamship,  line    has     been    con- 
nected, is  well  known.     The  value  of  Ameri- 
rican  exports  to  Australia  has  now  reached 
a  large  figure,  and  this  commerce  is  con- 
stantly growing.     Australia  itself  is  a  con- 
tinent, with   an    area    of  8,000,000    square 
miles ;     and     Melbourne,    adjoining     New 
South   Wales,  has  a  population  of  150,000. 
The  distance  from  New  York  to  Melbourne, 
via  Cape  Horn,  is  13,390  miles  ;  via  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  12,895  miles ;  and  via  Panama, 
11,165  miles.    The  distance  by  the  new  mail 
route  is  still  shorter,  as  three  thousand  miles 
of  it  is  overcome  by  railroad — traversed  in 
seven  days.    The  progress  of  Australia  has 
been  rapid,  and  now  has  the  aspect,  in  some 
respects,  of  an  old-settled  country.     New  Zea- 
land, of  which   Auckland  is  the  chief  port, 
consists  of  three  islands  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  1,200  miles  southeast  of  Austra- 
lia.    The  population  is  about  150,000.     The 
country  is  mountainous,  but  its  flora   is  re- 
markable, while  even  tropical  fruits  may  be 
raised.     The  British  colonists  have  divided 
the  country  into  seven  provinces,  and  the  ex- 
ports consist  principally  of  wool,  tallow,  flax, 
gums,  and  copper-ore.    The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports now  amount  to  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually, and  the  imports  to  a  sum  more  than 
twice  as  much.  Auckland,  the  most  northerly 
province,  has  a  population  of  about  35,000, 
and  the  Bay  of  islands,  a  small  settlement 
fiftv  miles  north  of  the  city,  is  much  resorted 
to  Dy  American  whalers,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
United  States  consulate.     The  Feejee  Islands, 
where  the  mail  steamships  touch  on  the  way 
to  New  Zealand,  also  lie  in  the  South  Pacific, 
and  extend  over  an  ocean  area  of  40,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  is  estimated 
at  300,000.     The  port  of  Cordova  has  a  good 
harbor,  and  here,  as  well  as  near  by,  is  where 
most  of  the  white  residents  live.     The   first 
commercial    intercourse    between    the     Eu- 


ropeans and  the  natives  commenced  in  1 
The  islands  support  a  paper  called  the  Ft^ 
Oazette.     A  late  number  coDtains  interestii 
items  respecting  the  growing  commercial  ia 
dustries  of  the  group  and  their  relation  tt 
other  countries. 

The  steamers  composing  the  new  Au3tn 
lian  mail-service  are  the  McGregor,  Tartu 
Mongol,  Mikado  and  Cvphrenes ;  and  tu 
rates  of  fare  from  San  Francisco  to  ^ydneJ 
first  claiss,  $200;  to  Melbourne,  8225;  u 
Auckland,  $200  ;  to  Wellington,  $230,  et 
The  through  fare  from  London  to  Melbonrn 
is  less  than  $500,  according  to  the  priotfl 
rates.  It  now  no  longer  takes  a  letter  or  pu 
senger  three  or  four  months  to  travel  betwej 
London  and  Melbourne,  as  was  the  case  onl 
a  few  years  ago,  but  we  are  promised  despatt 
between  the  two  points  in  forty  days  upon! 
completion  of  the  new  steamships.— ipp 
ton*8  Journal. 


■M 


The  Philosophy  op  Life. — Never 
truer  words  spoken  by  man  than  those  viti 
fell  from  the  lips  of  Chifrles  Sumner  in  a 
ture  before  the  Boston  Lyceum,  February 
1846 :  *'  Time  is  the  measure  of  life  on 
Its  enjoyment  is  life  itself.  Its  divisions, 
days,  its  hours,  its  minutes,  are  fractioos 
this  heavenly  gift  Every  moment  that  I 
over  our  heads  takes  from  the  future  i 
gives  to  the  irrevocable  past,  shorteniDg  bjl 
much  the  measure  of  our  days,  abridgii^ii 
so  much  the  means  of  usefulness  committed 
our  hands.  Waste  or  sacrifice  of  time  viy^ 
waste  or  sacrifice  of  life  itself 
suicide." 


f  time  nM 
;  it  is  part 


I  — » 
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LOVE  OP   GOD. 

Thoa  grace  DiTine,  encircling  all, 

A  BoandleSB,  shoreless  sea  I 
Wherein  at  last  oar  sonls  shall  fail, 

0,  lo7e  of  Ood,  most  fee  1 

When  over  dizzj  steeps  we  go 
One  soft  hand  blinds  our  eyes, 

The  other  leads  as,  safe  and  slow, 
0,  lo7e  of  God,  most  wise  I 

And  though  we  turn  us  from  Thy  face. 

And  wander  wide  and  long. 
Thou  hold'st  us  still  in  Thine  embrace, 

0,  lore  of  God,  most  strong  1 

The  saddened  heart,  the  restless  soul, 
The  toilworn  frame  and  mind, 

Alike  confess  Thy  sweet  control, 
0,  love  of  God,  most  kind  I 

But  not  alone  Thy  care  we  claim, 

Our  wayward  steps  to  win  ; 
We  know  Thee  by  a  dearer  name, 

0,  love  of  God,  within  I 

And  filled  and  quickened  by  Thy  breath. 
Our  souls  are  strong  and  free, 

To  rise  o'er  sin  and  fear  and  death, 
0,  love  of  God,  to  Thee  I 
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Ill 


Sel«eted. 

dick's  watch. 

Viltle  Dick,  cnrled  np  bj  the  fir«, 

t  watching  the  shadows  come  and  go, 

the  dancing  flames  leaped  higher  and  bigher, 

>odiDg  the  room  with  a  mellow  glow. 

• 
fanbbj  hand  on  his  side  was  pressed, 

id  be  turned  for  a  moment  a  listening  ear, 
ther,"  cried  be,  '*  Vtb  got  a  watch  1 
:an  fe«l  it  ticking  right  under  here.'' 

8,  Diek,  His  a  watch  that  0od  has  made, 
»  mark  /oar  boors  as  they  flj  away  ; 
oldi  tbe  key  in  His  mighty  band, 
id  keeps  it  in  order  night  and  day. 

)B]d  He  pnt  aside  the  mystic  key, 

lay  His  band  on   the  tiny  spring, 

vheela  would  stop,  and  yonr  watch  rnn  down 

d  lie  in  year  bosom  a  lifeless  thing.'' 

ffptto  my  side,  and  whispered  soft, 

lUe  bis  baby  Yoice  had  an  awe-strnck  sound  : 

isb  yon  would  ask  Him,  mother  dear, 

be  lore  and  remember  to  keep  it  wound." 


<■»  ■ 


Let  man  leam  wisdom  from  the  bee, 

That  by  ite  instinct  knows 
That  honey  from  the  thistle  comes, 

As  well  as  from  the  rose. 

At  oat  of  darkness  sprang  the  light, 

Ai  oaks  from  acorns  grow. 
So  out  of  error  troth  may  come. 
And  good  from  evil  flow. 
—         —  •■ — 
For  Friends*  Intelligenoer. 

B£YI£W  OF   THS  WEATHER,  ETC. 
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dj,  without  storms 
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I  temperature  of  Third 
0.,  per  Penna.  Hospital... 
lesi  point  attained  d  nring 
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TBI  daring  the   month 
nog  five  current   weeks 
T  1873  and  foorfor  1874, 
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temperature  of 

1  moQtb  for  the  past  85  years. 

ben   mean  of  temperature   during 

^tt  entire  period,  1871 

*Ht  mean  of  temperatore  during  that 
itire  period,  1843 

0OMPARI8O1I  OF  RAIN. 

1873.  1874. 

Ill  for  the  first  three  months 
rcacbyear 13.88  inch  8.62  inch 

ks  month  just  closed  has  certainly  redeemed  its 
Meter  for  genuine  old  fashioned  "  March  weath- 


er." Quite  a  number  of  tnows  are  chronicled,, 
though  amounting  to  but  very  little.  In  fact  all 
are  not  recorded  aboTe,  as  we  find,  by  a  note  made- 
on  the  last  day  of  the  week  ending  on  the  14th  :— * 
"  There  hare  been  a  few  flakes  f^om  passing  clouds 
every  day  this  week  until  to-day."  In  contrast  to 
this,  the  snow-storm  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  charac- 
terized as  **  the  moat  severe  ever  known  on  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad." 

News  from  San  Francisco  of  the  9th  stated  that 
"  one  of  the  severest  snow-storms  erer  known  here 
has  prevailed  for  the  past  few  days  in  the  Sierrai. 
Nevadas,  and  the  mountains  are  full  of  snow,  greater 
in  amount  than  for  many  years.  The  trains  on  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  are  delayed,  but  the  road 
will  be  cleared  in  another  day.  Large  gangd  of 
workmen  and  many  snow-plows  are  at  work." 

Followed  on  the  10th  with  information  that  all 
the  freight  trains  caught  in  the  snow  blockade  on 
the  Central  Pacific  have  been  abandoned  for  the 
present.  In  Summit  Valley  the  snow  is  twenty-five 
feet  deep  on  a  level.  Several  snow-plows  and  en- 
gines are  off  the  track.  One  eastern-bound  passen- 
ger train  is  still  at  Alta,  and  one  at  Halleck's.  A 
western-bound  passenger  train  is  ^t  Reno,  and  others 
lie  at  Toano.  At  Cisco  over  six  feet  of  snow  have 
fallen  during  the  present  storm. 

While  on  the  17th  intelligence  was  received  that 
"  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  is  again  blockaded 
near  Emigrant  Gap.  The  telegraph  poles  are  bnried 
out  of  sight  half  the  distance  from  there  to  Truckee,. 
the  snow  being  25  feet  deep." 

Graphic  accounts  of  all  these,  with  thrilling  de- 
tails, have  been  published,  but  too  voluminous  for 
insertion  here.  Nor  was  the  storm  of  the  9th  con- 
fined to  this  country,  as  per  the  following  cable  : 

*'  LoNDOR,  March  9th. — A  heavy  snow  storm  com- 
menced in  this  city  last  night,  and  still  rages  with 
great  severity,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  gale.  Dis- 
patches from  all  parts  of  England  speak  of  a  severe- 
storm."  Followed  the  next  day  by  another,  stating 
that  "  a  furious  snow  storm  prevails  in  England  to- 
day. In  some  places  the  storm  is  accompanied  by 
lightning ;"  accompanied  with  the  further  informa- 
tion on  the  12th,  that  the  Caledonia  Railroad  was 
blocked  with  snow — with  some  of  the  trains  buried 
in  the  drift — also,  that  the  "fall  of  snow  had  been 
unprecedented." 

We  also  append  the  following  "  clippings  "  simply 
by  way  of  a  pleasant  contrast : 

Third  month  12th. — "  The  tuneful  mosquito  is- 
already  flapping  his  midnight  wings  in  Richmond^ 
Va." 

Third  month,  14th  — "  The  upper  Hudson  is  again 
closed  by  ice." 

But  to  return  to  tbe  temperatures,  &c.,  of  our 
locality.  Notwithstanding  the  "old-fashioned  March 
weather"  of  this  year,  referred  to  above,  if  we  com- 
pare the  figures,  we  will  find  them  to  have  been  in 
exeeu  nearly  all  through.  High  winds  have  been 
unusually  prevalent ;  on  tbe  13th  we  dotted  down 
"  the  eixth  day  n  etteceasien  o/remarkablg  high  winda,^' 
A  gentleman,  who  is  a  far  more  closer  observer  of 
the  weather  than  we  are,  informed  ns,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  these  high  winds,  that  such  a  auceeaaion  of 
them  was  very  unusual.  The  24th  and  25th  were 
very  cold ;  on  the  former  the  mercury  ranging  from 
30  degrees  to  22  ia  the  city,  dropping  down  to  18 
degrees  out  of  town. 

The  decreaae  in  the  quantity  of  rain  this  year  thus 
fiar  is  worthy  of  notice,  being  about  five  inches  and 
a  quarter  less  than  for  the  first  three  months  of  1873  ». 

J.  M.  Ellis. 
PhUadelphia,  4Xh  mo.  2d,  1874. 
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NOTICE. 

A  meeting  adjonrned  to  be  held  at  the  Bethanj 
Mission  School- house,  on  Brandywioe  Street  near 
Sixteenth  Street,  on  Sixth-day,  the  17th  inst,  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M.,  if  so  permitted,  to  which  those 
•concerned  for  the  unity  of  all  claiming  the  name  of 
Friends  are  invited. 


CIRCULAR  1CBITING8  WITHIN  WISTIRN  QUARTIB. 

Oxford,  Chester  Go.,  Pa.,  Fourth  month  12th,  1874, 
«t  2  o'clock  P.  H. 


ANNUAL   ICBCTINO. 

The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Promotion  of 
First-day  Schools  (Philadelphia  Tearly  Meeting) 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  Seventh-day  of  next 
week,  Fourth  mo.  18th,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  in  Race 
Street  Meetlnfi:-House.  To  facilitate  business,  re- 
ports should  be  sent  a  few  days  previously  to  the 
•clerk  at  717  Willow  Street,  and  those  attending 
will  please  be  punctual  to  the  hour.  A  general  in- 
▼itation  extended. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,   *^  . 
Annib  Oalbt,  /  " 

The  Executive  Oommittee  will  meet  at  same  place, 
on  Sixth-day  evening,  at  7^  o'clock,  and  Seventh- 
day  morning,  at  8}  A.  M. 

Robbrt  Tilney,  Clerk. 


lerks. 


CIRCULAR   MBBTINOS. 

Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting 
will  meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  Fourth  mo.  1 7th, 
«t  4  o'clock,  at  Race  Street.        Wm.  Byrb,  Clerk. 

IXSMS. 

Near  Merrillan,  Wis.,  is  a  curious  blaff  known  as 
the  Silver  Mound.  It  contains  about  300  acres,  and 
consists  principally  of  hard  quartz  rock,  being  cir- 
cular in  form,  about  200  feet  high,  and  having  a 
depression  of  about  60  feet  in  the  centre.  There  is 
evidence  of  ancient  mining  about  the  mound.  At 
the  top,  shafts  were  sunk  15  or  20  feet,  and  a  drift 
runs  from  the  bottom  of  one  of  them  perhaps  40  feet. 
Hieroglyphics  are  carved  in  a  sandstone  ledge. — 
JJ  tton  TrantcripL 

In  a  recent  lecture  on  '^  Liquids,"  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Professor  Tyndall  mentioned  that  he 
bad  learned  from  Captain  Shaw,  the  head  of  the 
London  Fire  Department,  that  a  scratch  in  the 
nozzle  of  a  fire  engine  delivery  pipe,  which  an  or> 
4iinary  workman  might  overlook,  will  reduce  its 
throwing  power  from  200  feet  down  to  150  feet. 

Tub  Zoological  Qardbnb  at  Fairmount  Park. — A 
number  of  improvements  have  recently  been  com- 
pleted in  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Fairmount 
Park. 

A  handsome  gate  house  has  been  erected,  and  a 
large  building,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  monkeys, 
faas  been  finished  at  a  cost  of  $6,000.  The  walks  have 
all  been  vulcanized,  and  plans  for  a  restaurant  have 
been  submitted,  together  with  an  offer  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  lease  of  the  building  for  five 
years.  The  old  "  Penn  Mansion  "  has  been  restored 
to  its  original  condition.  An  artificial  lake  is 
soon  to  be  constructed,  and  many  of  the  buildings 
and  cages  for  the  reception  of  animals  have  been 
completed.  The  bear  pits  will  soon  be  finished. 
There  will  be  three  of  them  in  a  line,  with  connect- 
ing passages.  The  deer  houses  and  enclosures  are 
already  finished.  The  anim  Us  now  in  the  gardens 
number  about  two  hundred.  Among  them  are  two 
buffaloes,  one  grizzly  bear  and  one  cinnamon,  two 


black  and  two  brown  bears,  elks,  black  tail  deer! 
marmosets,  foxes,  prairie  dogs,  several  varietieicj 
wolves,  hedgehogs,  ravens,  eagles,  parrots,  and  ^ 
large  number  of  other  kinds  of  birds- 
Theodore  L.  Harrisron  has  presented  to  the  Zoolo< 
gical  Society  his  collection  of  birds,  which  willbi 
placed  in  the  garden  as  soon  as  an  aviarj,  which  ii 
now  in  course  of  construction,  is  finished. 

A  letter  has  just  been  received  from  the  bupMiii 
tendent  of  the  Garden,  dated  at  Melbourne,  Aostnj 
lia,  stating  that  he  has  secured  a  large  collectioi 
of  birds,  kangaroos  and  other  animals,  which  wid 
be  shipped  to  Philadelphia  via  San  Francisco  m 
May  4.  He  was  then  about  to  leave  for  India  f« 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  number  of  lions,  ele* 
phants,  etc.,  which  he  expects  will  reach  Philadd^ 
phia  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  garden.  ' 
A  large  aquarium  is  soon  to  be  built,  thesamil 
$10,000  having  been  given  to  the  Society  for  tliii 
purpose,  and  a  prairie  dog  village  has  already  bec^ 
completed.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  fae-simileoftb< 
dog  villages  which  are  frequently  found  on  tbi 
prairies. — Ledger. 

A  Sphbrb  for  Tradb  Unions. — Bnglisb  correi- 
pendents  in  Egypt  paint  a  forcible  and  highlj  coIori 
picture  of  the  miseries  of  the  laborers  there.  I5  j 
canal  needed  7  An  order  ij  issued  from  Cairo,  au 
one  or  two  hundred  men  are  drafted  under  directing 
of  a  Sheik.  They  are  bound  to  provide  themselre^ 
with  hoes  and  baskets,  and  with  bread  to  last  fo( 
fifty  days.  In  going  up  the  Nile  by  Dahaabutli  n 
saw  steamers  towing  barges,  loaded  with  at  leii 
2,000  men,  their  taskmasters  among  them  raDDinl 
about  over  their  beads,  and  with  long  whips  keep- 
ing them  in  orden  In  this  way  30,000  are  lomei 
times  carried  together  to  one  district ;  m«nT  tti 
brought  a  distance  of  330  miles.  They  are  a  fine, 
strong  race  of  men.  They  work  fourteen  boBfi 
under  a  burning  sun,  with  the  thermometer  lO^'^ii^ 
the  shade.  Tbe^numbers  engaged  on  certain 
lie  works  under'  this  compulsory  labor  system 
minds  us  that  Egypt  is  the  land  of  the  Pyrami 
and  the  Pharaohs.  Upon  the  canal  from  Assi 
there  are  30,000  of  these  men  emploj  ed,  and  80,' 
are  at  work  cutting  a  new  canal  at  the  head  of  tii^ 
Delta. 

Arsenic  Eatbrb. — It  seems  almost  incredible  ib4 
any  person  can  be  guilty  of  the  madness  of  reson 
ing  to  the  use  of  poisons,  either  internally  or  exte0 
ually,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  complexipj 
Arsenic  in  any  form  in  which  it  is  used — aUhoa|i 
not  in  a  pure  metalic  state  and  before  oxidatioH'i 
is  a  terrible  poison.  If  taken  in  sufficient  quaod 
ties  it  causes  death,  after  excruciating  suffering.  It 
small  doses  it  produces  very  unpleasant  effects,  tu 
undoubtedly  shortens  life.  The  habit  of  eatii| 
arsenic  once  confirmed  cannot  be  broken  off.  i 
person  is  to  be  looiced  upon  sm  idiotic  who  will  de 
liberately  adopt  the  practice  of  taking  such  an  i> 
jurious  and  dangerous  drug,  merely  for  the  porpoi 
of  whitening  the  skin.  But  there  are  other  sab 
stances  much  more  commonly  used  than  arsenic  f^ 
their  effect  upon  the  complexion,  which  are  si* 
highly  deleterious.  Many  of  the  cosmetics  wbie! 
are  sold  contain  lead,  and  there  are  few  poisoi 
which  produce  results  more  to  be  dreaded  ib>| 
those  occasioned  by  lead.  Even  as  used  in  hai 
dyes,  it  occasions  ceuralgia,  paralysis,  suffering  so' 
death.  Seek  good  looks  by  seeking  health ;  b 
early-rising,  out-door  exercise,  wholesome  food. 
clear  conscience,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  cheerfo 
temper,  and  not  by  the  use  of  arsenic  or  anjr  otb< 
poison. — Boston  TrantcripL 
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.  STOKBfl. 

:  SAVE  JUBT  BEOEIVBD 
iPiiea  dtkanltt  Silki  ol  lie'i.  prr  yard,  •  Silk 
e  ;  SO  FA.  ]   wide 


3  Fvca  nisi,  plain  Qatghant,  tb  «n(f - 

3J  Piiai  AfTon  Oinghamt.  \2\  ett .  (vr;  good. 

10  Pitc'i  nrat  CoUon  rmd  Wool  Di/.ainer,  SB  ttnU. 

9  hrCK  DeBtpr,  31  and  50  cml' 

M  Pitca  dark  mat  Calicon;  lay  prettj. 

g  Pitta  Marrit'  Mixed  Couinure.  |1.62J. 

600  Linen  Bandlterchir/i.  IB,  20  &  Ift  etnli:  from 
•gciion  Thru  plaia  Koodt  ace  not  krpt  gBnerallj 
brDncglorrlK'epera       JOBN  H.  STOKES, 

a.  W.  cornir  Ith  aod  Arch  8u. 
N  B.— SinplM  sent  wiih  pteuure. 

t  LARGE  8ALART  a  moolh  easilj  madt!  with 
/l  Stencil  and  Rej  Check  oviQtt.  Cauloeoei 
»d  Sample)  lent  free      S.  U.  Sp«Dcer,  I  IT  Han- 


A.  K.  FABBT. 

612  SPR'NG  GARDEN  STREET, 
•ould  cull  ihr  atti^nlioo  ofFrieDdt  to  m  wp|]  lelecled 
Block  of  Spring  Oiorrf,  Hasivr;,  Silk  and  Cot- 
ion  Blonde.     Also,  Book  Maslia.  for  Cape 

and  Uaadkfrebi'-fe.  3tn 


tTDIA  A.  MUBFHT, 

PLAIN  AND  FANCY  MILLINER, 

637  Fnnkliii  St.,  above  Spring  Oaiden. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

I..  A  B.  L.  TYSON, 

>o.  MB  SOUTH  ELEVBRTH  BTBCBI. 

Sup 1 8 Trimming,  DreBsLiijin^,  IJDBierj,(jioveB,  &g. 

Zephyrs  and  fiue  Kuil  (jcjQds  fqc  Inriinu. 

Book  llualiD,  HandkerchiefB  and  Cap  Mauriats. 

FKEBIDff  0AP8  KASB  TO  OKDBS. 

GOOD    BUSINESS    OPPORTUNnY. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON 

KAH1ITACTUBIN0   COMPANY 

ut  reoTgaDUiDK  tb«ir  Agency  DeparLmeal,  and  caa 

olTrr  bene r  lermi  Ihaa  tTtr  before  giren  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  lell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTIOM, 
FAIOLT,  and  NDHBEB  6 

XASUFAOTUBIHa   BEWIIO   HAOEISE. 
APPLY  AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADA. 


THE  TNIIEE-PLr  R0OFIN8 

la  Iba  moit  lubHUuitUl  uriI  reliable  material  maDBhetarwl, 
eui  be  ufelT  niMl  in  iba  plaoe  of  TlnoriUta;  aqiialtr 
■dipUd  to  flat  BBd  Btmp  rooh  ia  all  ellmala.  It  la  nan- 
afMlureri  In  rollt  ready  for  nae.  easily  applied,  and  aan  bo 
•baai^T  iranaporled.    8«nd  for  umpla  and  Clnnlai. 


JOSEPH  IT.  LlPPItCOTT, 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENT  k  GONTSTANCBa, 
411  Walnat  Street,  Philadelphia. 
RENTS,  QROUND  RENTS,  INTEREST,  DITI. 
DENDS,  ETC.,  COLLECTED. 


lERMON,    BT   JESSE   ERRSET. 

WALTON  k   CO., 

519  and  631  N.  Eighth  it.,  below  Oreen,  Phlla. 

STATIONERS  AMD  BOOKSELLERS. 

PriDt^,    Bookbioderg,    and   BBgraTcr*. 

OIRCDLATINO  LIBRARY. 


B.  F.  BAIiDBRSTOn  A  SOH, 

903  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 
Philadilfsu, 


1'<o  haTe  the  money  needleiily  ipeiit  every  year 
.  wDold  gire  Bubataotial  comfort  to  ainoBteTaij 
perBon,  To  bare  the  money  laved  by  baying  SUc 
TER  TIPPED  booliand  gboel  vonld  buy  eaeb  parent 
OTBrj  year  a  new  pair  of  iboei. 


9  FLORENCE ^ 

The.  iMitg-eBiHetlea  ShU  0/  ttu 
'"'■i^Vfi  ^(^"''Ji'   MAChlNE  CO. 

™*'       f  250.^o7'  '■"''"•  "" 

Ib  finttUjt  drrifted  bv  (fc« 
twHH  COtift  Of  tht  Vtiitrd  Statm 

"Bnietn  the  Moiiopiit  "/»(»*  Prion. 

THE    NEwTfLORENCE 
A  M«  OKLT  oHuAItM  Ouu  MtHBt  hm*- 
wonl  aHd  fonctird,  or  Is  rtaht  and  ta/t. 

Simplett-  ■  duaprnt    Bmi, 
Sou>  roB  (.iiH  OiiLi.     Hfecial  Tlau*  n 
.      ..''JiW  ■■*  DgAI-BHB. 

April,  latd.  JfMHM,  JtaM. 


FRIBNDS'    IHTBLLIGENCER. 


We  adopl  this  method  to  iaform  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  that  we  have  largely  increased  cor  stoek  ot 

PLAIN  DRESS  GOODS 


FOR   PLAIN   PEOPLE, 


bm 
enablfs 


So  that  we  feel  well  assared,  in  ioyitlngan  inspection  of  onr  s^ock,  that  it.  is  snrpassfd  in  yariety  by 
few,  if  by  any,  in  that  line.  Having  some  atfvantages  in  buying  many  of  our  ffooda^  it  ena 
US  to  offer  them  at  3bO\37SJIl  HikVBS  than  we  otherwise  could  do.     Lots  of 

Dress  Goods  and  Shawls, 

Calicoes  and  Delaines, 

Muslins  and  Sheetings, 

Cloths  and  Cassimeres, 

HOSIBRY,  GLOYKS  and  HANDKERCHIEFS,  FLANNEL8.  TICKINGS  and  GJNGBAMS,  ftc^sndoor 
-^'jole  stock  of  fine  DRY  GOODS,  will  be  offered  to  Cash  Buyers  at  very  Reduced  Prices,  as  all  wbo 
•iiay  fiiTor  us  with  a  call  will  find  to  their  satisfaction. 

JOHN  MOORE  &  CO., 

517  et  6ie  so*!  er^ooaad.  etxr^et,  Pl&ilAcl 

F.  8.— Alpacas  and  Mohairs  a  specialty. 


3X>l2i< 


JONES  COnrPOUND  BED  SPRING 

Ths  Only  Doublb  Spkinc  in  tub  Makkbt. 


This  Spring  has  no  snperior  either  among  high  or 
low  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
spiral  springs,  surmounted  by  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
sirongi  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Give  size  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
references.  **Jonbb  Oompoumd  Sprinq"  Manufac- 
tory, 226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  OBO.  ROBBRTS, 

DENTIST, 

FoBMBRLT  421  North  Sixth  Strut, 

hai  removed  to  247  North  Eighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  services. 

FRIBND8'  CBIVTRAL  TAILOR  STORE. 

ISAAC  H.  MAODONALD,  late  Gutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Chas.  G.  Jackson,  deceaaed,  has  removed 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Hnving  had  25  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Kriends'  clothing,  bf 
•olicita  a  share  of  th^  patron nge. 


PLAIN  GOATS  A  SPECIALTY. 

A  fnil  assortment  of  jtoods  snitable  for  Friends  wear  coo 
stantly  on  hand.    Satisfactory  fit.    Terms  Reasonable. 

GUSTAVUS  aOLZE, 
TAILOR. 

■aeMuor  to  ChM.  C.  Jaokaon.  At  th*  Old  Stand 

Vo.  Sai  Aroli  atTMt,  PhlUidalphla, 

RICHARD9  A  SHOURBS, 

GARPBNTERS    AND     BUILDBR'S, 
No.  1125  Shiaff  Alliy, 
(First  Street  ahove  Race  Street,) 

PBILADILPHIA. 

JOBBIira  ATTBNDBB  TO. 


tAHL  R.  mfOHAEM. 

No.  1890  WooH  St 

ly 


VHOHTCOV  SaOOBMl 

No.884Cberr7^ 


ISAIAH    FRIOE,    DENTIST, 
1720    areen  Street,    Philadelphia,    Penna. 

HALLOWELL   &   CO.. 

BANKERS, 
33  SOUTH   THIRD    STREET,   PHILADA 

We  buy  and  sell,  on  Gommission,  Stocks,  Got- 
erment  Bonds  and  Gold. 

Information  glyen  respecting  all  secnrities  offered 

on  the  market. 

Pron^t  alimUon  gwen  to  ord^g. 

XOHBISLBAUiOWILL    CBABUS  BAUjOWEU 


Iteabeii  Wlkon 
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PHILADELPHIA.  POIJETH  MOMTH  18,  1874. 


Ho.  8. 


tatral  Biy-Qoods  Store. 

«KW  GOODS  JD3T  REOEIVBD. 
TiirJ  I%kUi  at  BlkCk  Sllkt.  SI-OO,  XI. 13},  %I.;.8. 
floK  uld  iKT  TOO  jdl.  or  ihe  Er((  two  oumbera. 
A'njIiiA  CkalUf,  cotton  aad  vool,  Sl^,  deairftbte. 
Piriiaa  SUki,  a«at  itripe,  Bilk  ftnd  wool,  BOc. 

lorj^  mi  OJiM  JTaiUtri,  G2ic.  and  TSc. 

^i  finnm  Lawnt,  Dtat  Egaru. 

SD^.  ITiUtf  Sloekint;  regalftr  made,  SBc. 

Mi^iwo/  Cauimera,  Sl.OO,  $1.I&  and  $1.1B. 

JOHN  H.  8T0KB8. 

S.  v.  corner SeTflDth  and  Arch  8ti.,  Pbilad^ 


Wonnan's  Hospital  Lectures  an  Nursing. 

FPTBBIf  LEGTUSBS  will  be  glTen  bj  HART 
BRANSON,  H.  D.,  Reaident  Ph;iiciaa,  at  the 
HospiuJ,  North  Collegg  ATenne  aad  Tweatj-iecond 
street,  (North  of  Qirard  CotleKe.)  Also,  ten  lee- 
tnr«B  1q  tfae  Diet  Kitchen,  bj  FANNIE  IRWIK,  Head 
Nnne  on  the  Preparation  of  Food  for  the  Sicic. 

The  course  wlU  begin  April  lUh,  at  3  P.  U.,  to  be 
oontinned  on  Fridays  and  Wedneidafs. 

Tlcketi  for  the  course,  SS.    Single  Ticket,  3B  cU. 
To  Nurses,  who  can  read  and  write,  or  those  de- 
sirous of  traiming,  admission  Tree. 

E.  F.  HALLOWAY,  SscreUrr. 


FOLISHLT  SPENT,  money  paid  for  Children's 
Shoes  not  protected  by  SILVER  TIPS.  Two 
vnkt  ii  aboat  the  time  it  lakes  a  smart,  aotire  child 
to  (estilite  the  toe  of  a  shoe.  SILVER  TIPS  the 
only  prerentative. 


1^0  RENT — A  comfortable,  moderate  sized  oonatrj 
L  liasM,  healthfully  eituated,  on  the  Chestnut  Hill 
EUilrosd,  within  tan  minutes'  walk  of  a  station. 

Th«  grounde  ar«  well  supplied  with  fcnit. 

Ttrmt  moderate,  to  a  good  tenant. 

Apply  at  No.  936  OallowhiU  street. 


FIR  RENT— A  dwelling,  No.  1G31  Spring  Garden 
■treet,  B  rooms,  with  bath  and  range.  Wonid 
like  lo  beard  a  lad  and  two  girls,  of  14  to  IB  years 
old,  with  the  tenant,  if  tbe  comforts  and  care  of 
BOHB  can  be  obtained.  It  may  be  had  partly  for- 
liihtd.  ALEX.  8.  TRTTHAN, 

No.  83b  Market  street. 


A  WEST  CHSSTEB,  FA.,  PS0FXBT7 

FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

A  canmodions  new  brick  dwelling,  with'  all  the 
lEoilem  conTcniencee,  situated  on  North  Walnnt 
Mrtet,  opposite  «  large  meeting  house  lawn,  having 
all  the  adrantages  of  town  and  eoantry. 

For  farther  particalarB  inquire  of  C.  L.  WARNER, 
sen  door  abore. 


H&RPLE  &  ABBOTT, 


KID  AND  BUCKSKIN  GLOVES. 

0  manufacture  all  kinds 


VaavhatoTj  and  Ston,  439  Qreen  8 


New  Type— Skilled  Workmen 


Corner  of  Library  Street. 


JOSEPH  W.  I.IPPI  «C<»TT, 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENT  A  CONVBTAHOER, 

411  Walaot  Street,  Phlladelpbia. 
RENTS,  OROTINO  BENTS,  INTEREST,  DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC.,  COLLBOTBD. 


WANTED — To  rugate  for  year,  lo  b^gin  ninit 
mo.  nest,  a  lady  Friend  lioroayhl;/  '/aalifi'd  ii 
apaiaict,1aile  and cuJtitr« to  teach  Bngllab  Qranioiar 
CompoiitioD,  and  Littsrature,  in  a  Private  School  ii 
■  cilj.  Please  apply  in  writing,  giTJng  particulars 
W  JOHN  COMLY,  144  N.  Ttb  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  THREE-PU  ROOFINS 


.  utactnred  In  rolI>  rody  f.ir  ase,  eiuiLlr  applied,  Bed  oa*  b* 
eheaplr  iransporlad.    Sand  for  umple  and  Ctrcnlai-. 
HeotloD  this  paper. 

PENH  ROOnMO  CX)., 
I  107  S.  Stowid  Street.,  PhilsMfMs. 


FBIBND8'    INTBLLIGBNCBli 


TBS  BE7N0LSS  I&ON  BOOFINa  CO. 

Mannfaecurers  of  IroQ  Baildittg  Work,  Zinc  Oma* 
menta,  Galyaaized  Iron  Ooraices,  Balastrades,  Win- 
dow Gaps,  Dormen,  kc.  These  make  low  fire  in- 
surance rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Send 
for  circnlars.  407  WALNUT  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Works,  Camden. 

FURNITURE. 
Edabluhed  twenty'Jwe  years  by 

8.  B.  RHaBSTBR, 

Designer,  Mannfactarer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Walnut 
and  Cottage  Furniture,  Spring,  Hair  and  Husk  Hat- 
tresses. 

No.  526  Callowhill  Stbiit,  Phila. 

"^  iTf.  HOPKINS, 

RBMOYBD  TO  NBW  STORE,  227  N.  TENTH  ST. 

Manufoctnrer  and  dealer  in  fine 

WALNUT  FURNITURE,  MATTRA8SBS,  Ac,  ke., 

would  respectfuUj  inrite  the  attention  of  Friends  to 
a  new  and  well  selected  stock. 

PRICES  LOW. 

OARFETINGS. 

ONE  PBICS  QABFET  WABSBOUSE. 
Window  Shades.  Oil  Oloth,  Mats,  &o. 

BENJAMIN  GREEN, 

a»p  s23  SS  North  Saoond  8t.  PhlUda, 

CRAFT  &  JESSUF, 

(Snccessors  to  B.  A  WUdtnan,) 
906  Mabkit  Stbxit,  Philadilphia. 

House  Famishing  Qoods,  Cutlery,  Walnut  Brack* 
ets.  Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures,  Bird  Cages,  Plated, 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

OLOTHIS  WBIHOIBS  BBPAIBBD. 

cajissuF. 


TREES  I      SHRUBS  I 


FREE 


A  Descriptive  Price  List  of  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Graoe  Vines,  Small  Fruits, 
Boses,  and  Bedding  Plants. 

WM.  B.  MOOXTp 

AforritviUef  Pa. 
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COMPANY  OF  PHILADA. 

701  ARCH  STREET. 

CALEB  CLOTHIER,  President. 

ALAN  WOOD,  Vice  President. 
THOMAS  MATHER,  Treas. 
T.  HLLWOOD  CHAPMAN,  Sec'y. 

8.  F.  BAI.DBR8T01V  A  SON, 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 
Philadklphia, 

Always  on  hand  a  large  variety  of  Paper  Hangings 
and  Window  Shades.  We  have  a  very  desirable 
Spring  Shade  Roller,  which  works  without  cords, 
and  is  much  approved. 

A  LARGE  SALARY  a  month  easily  made  with 
Stencil  and  Key  Check  outfits.  Catalogues 
and  Samples  sent  free.  S.  M.  Spencer,  117  Hai^ 
over  St.,  Boston. 


L.  &  R.  L.  TYSON, 

V:  849  SOUTH  KLSVEITTH  STREET. 

Staple  Trimmings^  Dress  Lii;ing8j  ijosiery, Gloves,  &c. 

Zephyrs  and  fine  Knit  Qoods  for  infants. 
Book  Muslin,  Handkerchief^,  and  Cap  Materials. 

FRIENDS'  GAPS  MADE  TO  OBDBS. 

-    LYDIA  A.  MURFHT, 

PLAIN  AND  FANCY  MILLINER, 
637  Franklin  St.,  above  Spring  Garden. 
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FLORENCE 


Ihe  lMng-€<mteated  9hU  of  ihb 
FLORENCE  S£\VIN<^  MACHINE  CO. 

MTAinst  the  Singer,  Wheeler  k  wikon, 

UM  Groyer  k  Baker  ConiDaniea,  inyolTinc  oter 

$260,000, 

Xt  finaUy  decided  5y  the 

Supreme  Court  of  the  VtMed  Siatet 

in  favor  of  the  FI.ORENCE,  which  alone  haa 

Broken  the  Monopoly  of  High  Prieee, 

THE   NEwTlORENCE 

I»  the  ONJLT  machine  thai  aetra  baek- 

toard  and  fbrtcard,  or  to  right  and  left, 

Mmplest—  Cheapest— Beat, 

Sold  fob  Cash  Only.     Special  TxRva  xo 

CT.IJRS  and  DKALKKS. 

April,  1874.  JPIorenee,  Mfaaa, 


MARIA  COOPER  PARTEM HEIMER, 
PLAIN  BONNET  MAKER. 

646  NORTH  TENTH  STREET, 

PHILADKLPHIA. 

WILLIAM  HEACOCK, 
GENERAL   FURNISHING    UNDERTAKER, 
No.  907  FiLBiBT  Strut,  Phila. 
A  General  Assortment  of  Readj-made  Coffins,  and 
eyery  reqaisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed'a 
patent  Preserver,  obTiating  the  necessity  of  packing 
bodies  in  ice.  tf 

ISAAC   G.  TYSON, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

240  N.  Eighth  Street. 
Fhotographing  in  all  its  branches.     Special  atten- 
tion given  to  copying  old  piotares. 

FRIBND8'  BX7PPLT  STORE, 

No  140  (old  number  132)  THIRD  AtBNUE, 

Between  14th  and  16tb  Streets, 

Nnw  ToBK. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
Fall  ahd  Wistib  Opiiruie. 

Just  receired  a  large  lot  of  plain  wool  cashmere 
and  sealskin  shawls.  Milliners  and  the  general 
trade  supplied  with  silks  and  plain  ribbons  at  rery 
low  prices  at  H.  HAUSER. 

No.  140  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 

SAMUEL. W.  LEINAU, 
PLUMBING, 

GAS  AND  STEAM  FITTING, 

No.  Ill  SOUTH  SBYBNTH  STREET, 
ly  Below  Chestnut,  Philadelphia. 
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I^isUe  from  Friends  of  the  Oeneral  Meeting 

held  in  London  the  Zlst  of  Third  monm, 

1672. 

Dear  Friends  and  Brethren: — From  that 
uoiversal  love  and  care  which  the  Lord  our 
God  hath  hegotten  in  ns  towards  one  another, 
His  church  and  people,  these  things  following 
are  opened  in  us  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  pre- 
sent both  unto  you,  who  are  called  forth  in  a 
measure  of  the  heavenly  gift  to  labor  and 
travel  abroad  to  minister  unto  others,  and  unto 
you  who  are  more  resident  in  the  several  coun- 
ties and  meetings,  who  have  a  care  and  over- 
sight committed  to  you  by  the  Lord,  in  your 
respective  places,  counties,  and  meetings,  for 
the  good  order  and  comfort  of  the  church. 

First — ^To  those  that  are  called  forth  with 
a  tatimony  for  God,  and  those  that  are  en- 
dued with  a  heavenly  gift  for  that  end, — our 
tender  advice  and  counsel  in  the  Spirit  of  life 
and  true  love  is,  that  you  all  wait  and  dwell 
in  the  heavenly  life  and  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
wherein  both  true  judgment  and  mercy  is ; 
that  thereby  you  all  may  be  made  manifest 
in  men's  consciences  and  be  a  good  savor  to 
God,  both  in  life  and  doctrine;  that  your  con- 
versations, as  well  as  your  words,  may  preach 
Truth,  and  shine  in  your  sobriety  and  holy  ex- 
amples ;  and  so  be  instrumental  in  His  hands 
for  the  conversion,  salvation,  comfort,  and  es- 
tablishment of  others.  And  our  earnest 
desire  is,  that  you  all  may  be  so  preserved,  in 
diligence  and  subjection  to  the  power  of  an 


endless  life,  as  that  none  may  run  on  too  hast- 
ily or  forwardly  in  anv  exaltation  of  spirit, 
away  froip  the  sense  of  the  arising  of  the  pure 
life  and  testimony;  nor  yet  any  to  quench  its 
arising,  motions  or  testimony,  through  fear, 
negligence,  doubtings,  secret  dispute,  or  back- 
wardness ;  but  that  every  one  may  dwell  in 
that  living  sense,  willingness  and  diligence,  as 
tends  to  your  enlargement  and  growth,  and  to 
the  increase  of  your  gifts  and  measures  in  the 
life.  And  that  every  one  who  ministers  may 
be  kept  in  the  lowness,  in  subjection  and  ten- 
derness of  spirit  to  the  Lord  and  his  counsel; 
so  that  a  clear  and  heavenly  understanding 
may  be  opened  and  increased  in  them,  and  so 
in  true  humility  and  meekness  retained,  as  that, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  they  may  be 
enabled  gradually  to  demonstrate  the  Truth,  to 
the  opening  of  the  understandings,  and  for  the 
convictions  of  the  consciences  of  the  hearers, 
before  either  they  pass  positive  judgment  upon 
Truth's  adversaries  or  their  principles.  AJso, 
that  the  first  principles  of  the  true  light,  re- 
pentance, and  remission  of  sins  through  the 
name  and  power  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be 
kept  to,  held  forth,  and  preached  to  the  world, 
for  the  preparing  their  hearts  for  Gh>d ;  and 
none  suddenly  to  rush  into,  or  strive  out  of 
(rod's  counsel  to  speak  of,  the  high  mysteries 
of  the  Gospel,  nor  cast  pearls  before  swine. 
Neither  hastily,  or  at  first  entrance,  out  of 
their  own  measures  and  attainments,  to  assert 
the  highest  doctrines,  as  that  of  perfection  or 
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height  of  attaininentSi  before  people's  minds 
are  prepared  by  the  secret  power  of  God  for 
th^  first  prindples  or  b^innings ;  that  they 
ipty  not  I>e  stumbled,  nor  their  misds  biased 
against  Truth  by  any  hasty  or  untimely 
asserting  matters  beyond  their  measures  and 
capacities-^that  is  without  a  deliberate  pro- 
gress in  the  work  and  travail  of  the  fiospel ; 
and  that  Chnst,  His  death,  blood,  and  resur- 
rection, be  reverently  spoken  of  according  to 
Scripture  expressions. 

That  none  be  forward  or  hasty  in  travers- 
ing the  wa^s  and  principles  of  professors,  to 
propose  objections,  nor  to  make  or  raise  more 
m  preaching  than  they  clearly  answer  by  the 
plain  evidence  of  the  Spirit,  lest  any  lose  their 
matter,  entangle  themselves,  and  leave  the 
hearers  more  dark  and  doubtful  than  thev 
found  them.  And  we  warn  and  charge  all 
concerned,  both  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
elsewhere,  in  the  presence  of  the  living  Grod, 
to  take  heed  of  coming  ioo  near  the  disobedi- 
ent, hypocritical  spirit  of  contentious  pro- 
fessors, to  |;ratify  them  with  unsound  words 
and  nice  distinctions,  which  tend  to  darken 
knowledge  and  veil  the  simplicity  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  to  pervert  the  holy  Truth.  Aeain, 
when  any  one  in  speaking  comes  to  feel  ooth 
strength  of  life  and  matter  of  ministry  to  be 
wanting,  we  advise  such  not  to  strive  to  bring 
forth  and  enforce  words,  but  then  to  be  still, 
and  wait  till  life  arise  to  bring  forth  its  own 
testimony :  for  that  is  the  way  to  be  enlarged, 
and  to  be  fuiijther  accomplished  in  the  work. 
And  not  to  run  over  or  beyond  the  living  sense 
of  the  heavenly  life,  nor  into  vain  repetitions, 
either  in  preaching. or  praying,  through  striv- 
ing or  eagerness  oF  mind,  but  to  keep  low  and 
tender  in  the  true  sense  and  feeling  of  the 
holy  seed  and  divine  power,  which  gives  life 
and  strength. 

We  desire  and  exhort  all  stich  as  are  young 
and  not  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  service 
and  work  of  the  gospel,  to  keep  in  their  own 
proper  gifts^  measures,  and  orders  of  the  life ; 
and  out  of  all  striving  or  straining  beyond 
their  line,  to  be  heard  or  seen  of  men ;  and 
so  to  be  kept  clear,  in  the  true  sense  and  ex- 
ercise of  their  own  proper  gifts,  out  of  all  mere 
imitations  and  formed  habits,  which  are  not 
to  edification.  And  every  one  so  keep  in  the 
peaceable  wisdom  and  life  in  your  travails, 
out  of  all  extremes  and  whirlinss,  which  tend 
to  draw  out  and  unsettle  peopled  minds.  And 
avoid  all  imagined,  unreasonable,  and  untime 
ly  prophesyings,  which  tend  not  only  to  stir  up 
persecution,  but  also  to  the  blotting  airy  and 
uncertain  expectations,  and  to  the  amusing  and 
affrighting  simple  people  from  receiving  the 
truth ;  for  this  practice  God's  wisdom  neither 
leads  to  nor  justifies.  And  take  heed  of  aggra- 
vating reflections  and  forward  clashing  at  per- 


sons or  people,  frith  unseasonably  and  rasUj 
using  names  of  distinctions ;  which  will  be  re- 
sented as  reproachful  to  them,  and  not  onlj 
stumble  and  prepossess  their  minds  with  pre- 
judice, but  also  hinder  their  convinoement; 
whereas  our  endeavors  have  been  and  are,  to 
open  men's  understandings,  and  to  con?inee 
their  consciences,  that  they  may  repent 

Be  careful  and  labor  in  the  peaceable  gos- 
pel, to  settle,  stay  and  establish  people's  mindft 
in  the  holy  principle  of  life  and  light ;  that 
they  may  not  be  puffed  up,  nor  run  intokur- 
ivings  or  confusion  in  their  own  wills ;  but 
that  the  living  praises  of  God  may  natanllj 
break  forth  in  His  own  life :  [that  they  run 
not  into]  any  singularity  to  admire  or  wocder 
after  any  particular  man  or  person ;  for  tfaift 
tends  to  the  hurt,  both  of  themselves  and 
of  some  that  labor  amongst  them,  and  hath 
been  hurtful.  Our  labor  and  travail  hath 
been,  and  still  is,  to  preach  Christ,  as  seryante 
for  his  sake,  and  to  gather  to  Him,  and  oot 
to  ourselves ;  nor  to  seek  popularity,  applause, 
or  praise  of  men,  nor  any  self  interest ;  for  if 
any  do,  they  will  fall,  and  the  power  of  God 
will  work  them  under,  and  without  repentsoee 
cast  them  out 

And  speak  not  evil  one  of  another  to  the 
lessening  one  another's  reputation,  or  testi- 
monies for  the  truth ;  but  be  tender  of  one 
another's  testimony,  not  to  weaken  it,— we 
exhort  you  in  the  name  and  power  of  God. 
As  also  to  let  no  strife,  hard  thoughts,  dot 
jealousies,  lodge  in  any  of  your  mmds  m 
against  another ;  but,  in  brotherly  love  and 
tenderness,  speak  privately  and  geintly  one  to 
another,  to  remove  all  offences,  jealousiea,  and 
aggravations  whatsoever.  And  be  sure  do 
not  judge,  nor  reflect  publicly,  to  the  weaken- 
ing or  hindering  the  least  gift  or  testimony 
that  is  in  any  one  tot  God  and  His  truth ;  but 
where  there  is  a  sincerity  and  a  tenderness, 
and  the  least  budding  or  breaking  forth  of 
life,  or  heavenly  gift,  let  it  be  nourished  and 
encouraeed,  and  those  that  are  young  ^^^^^ 
over  and  holpen  in  the  tender  love  of  God. 
Let  there  be  no  harshness  nor  sefverity  exerj 
cised,  to  the  hurt  or  prejudice  of  any,  but  M 
the  life  and  spirit  of  the  Lamb  through  and 
over  all. 

Secondly. — And  you,  our  friends  aud  breth- 
ren, who  have  a  care  and  oversight  com- 
mitted to  you  in  your  several  places  and  meet- 
ings, being  set  as  pillars  in  the  house  of  our 
God,— if  any  of  you  shall  at  any  time  come 
to  see  any  weakness,  want  of  wisdom,  or  mu- 
carriage,  either  in  doctrine  or  practice,  by 
any  who  come  abroad  to  labor  or  minister 
among  you, — we  tenderly  request  and  ear- 
nestly desire  that  you  would,  in  brotherlj 
love  and  tenderness,  speak  privately  to  them 
for  their  good  and  preservation ;  that  they  a«<» 
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the  teBtimonj  they  have  for  the  truth,  may 
be  preserved,  and  rightly  improved ;  that  none 
who  have  a  call  from  Qod  may  be  discour^ 
aged,  Dor  any  gift  of  God  quenched.    And 
sOy  all  forbear  public  judgings  and  reflections 
opoQ  such  as  have  a  gift  given  them,  and  a 
Bioiierity  in  their  intentions;  though  for  a 
time  there  may  be  a  want  of  wisdom  in  some, 
in  the  management  thereof,  yet  do  not  dis- 
courage and  wholly  crush  them  under,  but 
help  them  in  the  love  and  counf el  of  God. 
And  AS  much  as  in  you  is,  stop  all  &lse,  de- 
priTiDg,  and  hurtful  reports,  whisperings,  tat- 
tles, and  backbiting;  and  set  true  judgment 
orer  all  sowers  of  strife  and  discord,  we  be- 
seech you  for  the  Truth's  sake. 

And  we  desire  you  would  be  exemplary  in 
jour  &milies,  and  careful  in  the  education  of 
your  children  in  the  holy  nurture  and  fear  of 
God;  that  thereby  it  may  appear  unto  the 
world  that  you  are  of  the  true  seed  of  Abra- 
ham; of  whom  God  testified,  that  He  knew 
that  he  would  command  his  children  and 
household  that  they  should  keep  the  way  of 
the  Lord. 

And  we  beseech  you  for  the  Truth's  sake, 
with  the  power  of  God,  stop  all  busy,  discon- 
tented ^irits^  (if  any  appear  among  you,) 
from  reflecting  upon  and  meddling  with  the 
powers,  or  those  in  outward  dominion, — and 
all  farther  discourses  of  that  tendency  and 
nature,  which,  with  that  old  discontented  pro- 
fiasor's  spirit,  (which  is  neither  valiant  in 
times  of  suffering,  nor  contented  in  times  of 
liberty,)  are  to  be  shunned,  rejected,  and  re- 
proved, whenever  met  withal ;  that  all  amouff 
us  walk  innocently  and  peaceably  with  a  good 
conscience  before  all  the  world;  for  that  gives 
true  boldness  and  confidence. 

And  all  of  us  to  eye  and  mind  the  supreme 
Power  and  over-ruling  Hand,  which  com- 
mands the  seas,  and  stops  the  floods,  and  stills 
the  winds  and  storms ;  and  can  restrain  the 
remainder  of  men's  wrath,  and  turn  them  like 
waters,  as  seemeth  good  in  the  sight  of  Him, 
the  Lord  our  God, — ^to  whose  love,  oversight, 
^re  and  protection,  we  commit  you  all,  with 
His  whole  fietmily ;  desiring  that  His  peace 
&nd  unity  may  remain  and  increase  in  and 
among  you,  and  the  multiplying  of  all  spirit 
^1  blessings  and  refreshments  of  life  unto 
jou  all,  who  are  of  the  same  mind  and  spirit 
with  us  m  that  eternal  truth,  love,  and  life, 
wherein  we  dearly  salute  you  all.  Your  faith 
ful  brethren  in  the  Lord. 

(%n«d  by  Geo.  Whitehead,  Stephen  Crisp, 
wd  eighteen  other  Friends.) 

Lbt  the  day  have  a  blessed  baptism  by 
giving  your  first  waking  thoughts  into  the 
poaom  of  God.  The  first  hour  of  the  mom- 
^g  is  the  rudder  of  the  day. 


RECOLrLBCriONS  OF  PAST  LIFE. 
St  SIR  HBHBT  HOLIiAHD. 

(Oontinaed  from  {>««•  1(W.) 

I  was  bom  at  Knntoford,  in  Cheshire,  Oc- 
tober 27,  1788.  If  venturing  to  associate  this 
insignificant  fact  with  the  hi  tory  of  the  time, 
I  might  say  that  I  was  bom  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  first  French  Bevolntion.  Of  how 
many  later  revolutions  of  that  great  country 
has  my  long  life  made  me  the  spectator,  one 
of  them,  and  perhaps  the  strangest  in  ail  its 
circumstances,  is  actually  in  progress  while  I 
am  penning  this  paragraph.  Concerning  the 
first  ten  years  of  my  life  I  can  say  but  little ; 
nor  indeed  do  I  recollect  much — perhaps  less 
than  is  usual  in  the  .common  memories  of 
childhood.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  probably 
owing  to  the  multiplicity  and  rapid  change 
of  objects  which  have  crowded  succeeding 
rears,  erasing  impressions  which  a  quieter 
life  might  have  preserved.  The  field  of  niem- 
ory,  large  though  it  be  in  many  cases,  has  yet 
its  limits  in  all;  and  the  events  of  infancy 
and  boyhood  come  back  to  myself  dimly  ana 
without  continuity — a  straggling  one  noWand 
then  dartine  through  the  mist  of  years, 
evoked  by  those  strange  associations  which 
link  together  things  the  most  remote  in  the 
history  of  life. 

These  early  years  were  passed  in  my  native 
town  of  Knutsford ;  with  no  other  absence 
than  an  occasional  visit  to  my  maternal 
grandmother  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  and 
to  her  brother,  Josiah  Wedgewood,  at  Etruria. 
This  admirable  man,  to  whose  memory  a  high 
public  tribute  has  recently  been  paid,  was  en- 
deared to  all  around  him  in  domestic  and  social 
life.  Even  as  a  child  I  received  kindness  from 
him  which  I  gladly  keep  in  remembrance,  and 
which  made  Etruria  visits  always  pleasant  to 
me.  Through  him  I  came  into  family  con- 
n^ion  with  his  eminent  grandson,  Charles 
Darwin,  a  long  and  intimate  friendship  with 
whom  I  have  more  pleasure  in  recording  than 
any  mere  family  tie.  Whatever  be  the  fate  of 
his  doctrines,  he  has  given  to  the  greatest 
problem  of  Natural  History  a  new  frame- 
work and  direction  of  research,  which  will 
ever  remain  a  monument  of  his  genius  and 
persevering  labors. 

•  •  ■  ■  •  • 

In  January,  1799,  having  entered  my 
eleventh  year,  I  went  to  Newcastleon-Tyne, 
as  the  pupil  of  Rev.  W.  Turner  ;  and  in  the 
house  and  under  the  care  of  this  excellent 
man  I  resided  four  years.  The  love  of  travel, 
even  thus  early  awakened  has  left  on  my 
mind  several  traces  of  this  first  journey,  made 
more  than  seventy  years  ago.  I  remember 
well  the  interest  i  felt  in  crossing  for  the 
first  time  the  summit  of  Blackstone  Edge, 
then  a  long  and  hard  horse-labor  above  ground 
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DOW  accomplished  by  a  few  minuteB  of  rail- 
road tunnel  underneath.  Next  came  the 
sight  of  a  tide-river  and  ships,  also  new  to 
hie ;  and,  a  few  months  later,  my  first  view 
of  the  sea  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff  at  Tyne- 
mouth  Castle,  to  which  spot  I  was  led  blind- 
fold, to  enhance  the  efiect  of  the  sight  by  its 
suddenness.  I  attach  a  certain  sentimental 
interest  to  this  particular  memory,  associated 
as  it  has  become  with  that  of  my  numerous 
voyages  in  after  years,  and  their  various  inci- 
dents of  peril  and  enjoyment.  Visiting  Tyne- 
mouth  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  stood 
for.  a  while  on  the  exact  spot  whence  I  thus 
looked  on  the  sea  for  the  first  time  preciselv 
seventy  years  before.  •  A  few  days  afterwards 
I  embarked  on  a  voyage  of  5,000  miles  to 
Jamaica.  Such  relations  of  time  to  events 
are  not  common  in  the  history  of  a  single  life. 

•  *  •  •  •  • 
In  1803, 1  left  Newcastle,  and  went  for  a 

year  to  the  school  of  Dr.  Estlin,  near  Bristol. 
Here  I  was  placed  at  once  in  the  position  of 
head,  boy  ;  succeeding  as  such  to  John  Hob- 
house,  afterwards  Lord  Broughten,  who  had 
Just  quitted  the  school. 

•  .       •  •  •  •  • 
My  most  intimate  friend  here  was  Richard 

Bright,  with  whom  I  afterwards  travelled  in 
Iceland,  and  who,  as  Dr.  Bright,  held  such  high 
and  well-merited  place  in  the  medical  world. 

The  Christmas  vacation  of  this  Bristol 
school  I  passed  in  London,  or  rather  at  Stoke 
Newington,  with  Dr.  Aikin,  a  very  old  fHend 
of  my  father.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
who  lived  close  to  him,  and  his  daughter, 
Lucy  Aikin,  gave  a  certain  literary  repute  to 
this  then  tranquil  village,  since  absorbed, 
like  so  many  otners,  into  the  huge  mass  of 
the  metropolis.  I  met  in  small  parties,  at  one 
or  other  of  these  houses,  sevelral  writers  of  re- 
pute of  that  day,  now  almost  or  wholly  for- 
gotten— the  warm  admirers  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld's  masculine  understanding,  and  gentle 
feminine  character ;  she  well  merited  this  ad- 
miration. Of  the  excellence  of  her  English 
prose  style,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  I  have 
heard  it  warmly  praised  by  Mackintosh  and 
Macauley.  Each  specified  the  "Essay  on 
the  Inconsistency  of  Human  Expectations  " 
as  an  example  of  this  excellence. 

This  was  my  first  visit  to  London,  and  sixty- 
six  years  have  since  elapsed.  Having  known 
our  great  city  through  all  its  intermediate 
changes,  I  have  some  difficulty  in  recalling 
its  exact  picture  at  that  time,  and  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  me. 

•  ....• 

I  returned  to  Bristol  to  complete  my  allot- 
ted year  there,  and  with  this,  my  ver}'  short 
school  life  came  to  an  end. 


When  leaving  Bristol,  I  made  the  journey 
to  Knutsford  wholly  on  foot.  Setting  out 
thus  with  the  view  of  seeing  Tintern  Abbey 
only,  and  the  valley  of  the  Wye,  the  sense  of 
pleasure  in  bodily  prowess  urged  me  onw&rdi 
to  complete  the  journey  as  a  pedestrian.  I 
refer  with  some  interest  to  this  trifling  mat- 
ter, as  the  early  expression  of  a  particular 
temperament,  which  nas  continued  through  a 
long  life.  Much,  indeed,  of  the  philosophj 
of  the  human  mind,  both  practical  and  theo- 
retical, lies  in  these  inborn  specialties  of  char- 
acter, which  time  and  events  may  modify,  but 
can  never  wholly  eradicate. 

Though  not  sixteen  at  this  time,  I  was 
called  upon  for  some  decision,  conditional  at 
least,  as  to  my  future  course  in  life.  My 
leaning  was  to  a  mercantile  life.  Somewhat 
reluctantly,  my  father  yielded  to  this  wish ; 
and  I  became  an  articled  clerk  in  a  great 
Liverpool  house,  with  the  privilege  reserved 
to  me,  through  the  friendship  of  a  principal 
partner,  of  passing  two  sessions  at  the  Glas 
gow  Universi^^y,  in  furtherance  of  my  gei  eial 
education.  These  two  sessions  (1804-5  and 
1805-'6)  virtually  decided  the  course  of  my 
future  life.  I  went  back,  indeed,  to  the  office 
in  Liverpool  in  the  interval  between  them ; 
but  the  suspicion  gradually  ripened  into  cer- 
tainty, that  I  had  greatly  erred  in  this  my 
first  independent  judgment;  and  at  the  c\(h 
of  the  second  session  at  Glasgow,  I  sought 
and  obtained  a  release  from  the  articles  whicli 
had  bound  me  to  a  merchant's  desk.  It  would 
be  well  if  all  mistakes  in  the  great  adventure 
of  life  could  be  thus  early  and  easUy  re 
trieved. 

This  decision,  which  was  simultaneous  wilb 
the  choice  of  medicine  as  a  profession,  I  have 
never  had  a  moment's  cause  to  regret.  I  eveo 
look  back,  especially  during  the  commercial 
crises  which  periodically  invade  us,  with  a  sort 
of  nervousness  at  the  alternative  I  so  narrowlv 
escaped.  This  leeling  came  strongly  upon  me 
in  1^66,  (a  year  notorious  for  great  coromerJ 
cial  distress),  at  the  time  of  my  penultiniat^ 
voyage  to  America,  when  passing  through  Liv^ 
erpool  to  the  place  of  enibarkation,  1  found 
myself  accidentally  in  the  street,  and  on  thfl 
spot,  where  my  short  mercantile  career  began 
and  came  to  an  end. 

•  ■•■•• 

Among  the  youths  at  Glasgow  with  whom 
I  was  associated,  was  one  who  afterwards  at 
tained  high  and  merited  reputation  as  tU 

occupant  of Dugald  Stuart's  Chair, 

and  as  the  most  learned  of  Scotch  metanhj* 
sical  writers.  This  was  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
Exactly  of  the  same  age,  we  became  intiniatei 
and  I  well  recollect  frequent  arguments  on 
those  subjects  which  gave  occupation  and 
fame  to  his  later  life.    He  died  seveuteei 
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jean  ago,  after  an  attack  pf  paralysis,     [t 
mty  be  that  his  life  was  thus  shortened  by  its 
devotioD  to  topics  requiring  intense  and  con- 
ceotnted  thought    The  mind  can  seldom  be 
turned  inwards  upon  its  own  workings  with- 
oat  a  sense  of  confusion  speedily  coming  on, 
suj^gesdng  or  compelling  a  cessation  of  this 
e£)rt  of  reflex  consciousness. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

At  the  time  of  quitting  Glasgow  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  was  engaged  in  completing 
their  valuable  series  of  County  Reports ;  an^ 
through  the  suggestion  of  my  friend.  Sir  John 
Stanley,  (afterward  Lord  Stanley,  of  Alderly,) 
I  was  entrusted  to  draw  up  that  of  Cheshire, 
foanded  upon  a  short  report  of  earlier  date. 
Variously  and  efficiently  aided  in  thb  work 
by  those  more  competent  than  myself,  I  com- 
pleted it  within  the  six  months  of  my  vaca- 
tioQ.  The  volume  was  published  in  the  en- 
suing year;  and  I  received  from  the  Board 
£200,  bdttg  double  the  sum  proposed — a  sub- 
stantial satisfaction  to  the  pride  of  authorship 
at  eighteen,  even  thus  prosaically  directed. 


<«M 


[For  Frl«itdt'  Intelllgenoer.] 

DR.    lord's   LECTURBS. 

Oontinned  from  pac®  66. 

Br.  Lord's  course  of  historical  lectures 
closed  with  a  review  of  the  life  of  Pope  Leo 
the  tenth,  one  of  a  line  of  twelve  of  that  name, 
and  Savonarola,  a  Florentine  monk,  whose 
advocacy  of  Truth  and  denunciation  of  error 
made  him  obnoxious.  They  lived  in  a  period 
when  the  existence  of  great  evils  called  for 
the  exercise  of  great  energies.  Savonarola 
planted  the  seeds  of  reformation  in  Italy  as 
did  Luther  in  Germany,  but  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  effi)rt. 

Leo  the  tenth  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1475, 
the  second  son  of  Lorensa  de'Medici.     From 
his  infancy  he  was  d^tined  to  the  service  of 
the  church.     Hb  education  was  entrusted  to 
the  ablest  men  of  his  time,  and  they  so  mould 
ed  his  mind  that  his  future  years  placed  him 
unong  the  foremost  patrons  of  literature  and 
art    He  was  created  Cttrdinal  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  at  thirty-seven  was  chosen  Pope. 
He  loved  learning  himself,  and  encouraged  it 
iQ  others.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  Michael 
Angeloand  Raphael.    He  projected  the  re- 
building of  St.  Peters,  and  the  means  adopted 
to  raise  money  for  the  purpose,  led  to  the  sale 
ofmdalgences  that  grew  into  such  iniquitous 
PToportions.    It  was  this  that  roused  the  spirit 
of  Lather,  who  kindled  the  torch  of  reforma- 
tion,  which  threw  its  light  apon  a  system  of 
oormption  that  had  never  been  exceeded  in 
the  annals  of  the  world. 

The  student  of  history  recoils  from  an  in- 
vestigation into  these  reoor^  of  crime,  that 
grew  under  the  permission  to  do  anything 


that  hatred,  malice  or  cupiditv  might  sug- 
gest, and  obtaina  bsolution  therefor,  then, 
and  forever,  by  the  payment  of  such  sums  as 
the  vender  should  indicate.  But  these  evils 
reached  a  culminating  period,  as  all  such 
will. 

Experience  teaches  that  moral  deformity 
as  well  as  physical  disease  seems  to  have  this 
crisis,  and,  when  it  comes,  some  master  mind 
appears  qualified  to  mould  and  lead  the  masses, 
ana  lift  them  out  of  the  yawning  gulf. 

Leo  appears  not  to  have  known  the  extent 
pf  the  corruption  which  had  grown  in  the 
hands  of  subordinates.  He  regarded  the  con- 
troversy with  Luther  as  a  squabble  among  the 
Friars,  though  he  inquired  into  his  proposi- 
tions, and  condemned  them  with  lenity. 

Leo's  private  character  was  beyond  all  im- 
putation of  censure.  His  habits  were  more 
m  accordance  with  those  of  a  munificent  and 
enlightened  scholar  than  an  austere  and  as- 
cetic ecclesiastic. 

Jerome  Savonarola  was  a  political  as  well 
as  religious  reformer.  He  was  deeply  im- 
bued with  a  sense  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  with  a  fiery  zeal, 
not  always  tempered  by  mercy,  he  sought  to  cor- 
rect them.  For  a  time  he  was  succ^aful,  and 
obtained  great  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen ;  but  his  teaching  was  weak- 
ened by  superstition,  and  his  unfulfilled 
prophecies  lessened  his  hold  on  the  public 
mind.  He  experienced  a  transition  which  not 
unfrequently  overtakes  a  public  leader.  He 
passed  from  popularity  and  influence  to  in- 
dignity, persecution  and  martyrdom. 

The  Doctor  closed  his  discourse  by  a  few 
remarks  on  the  uses  of  history,  and  an  ex- 
pressed desire  that  the  lessons  imparted  might 
be  useful  in  the  future.  It  is  too  often  the 
case  that  the  student  of  history  is  met  by  the 
details  of  battles,  the  victories  gained,  the 
territory  acquired,  and  evidences  of  the  pros- 
perity of  a  nation,  as  indicated  by  its  accu- 
mulated wealth.  But  history  teaches  a  better 
lesson,  when  it  shows  the  results  of  an  un- 
selfi^sh  and  humane  policy— of  the  cultivation 
of  sound  principles  based  upon  the  law  of 
kindness,  indicated  by  a  disposition  not  only 
to  "live,  but  to  let  live"— of  a  generous 
effort  to  educate  and  lift  the  masses,  and  to  be 
governed  by  those  springs  of  action  which 
cultivate  the  spiritual  and  moral  growth  of 
a  nation.  We  know  that  these  stApping  stones 
of  progress  are  few  and  far  between,  but  when 
they  can  be  discerned  amid  the  rubbish,  they 
serve  as  beacon  lights  to  those  who  follow. 
We  cannot  make  a  more  fitting  conclusion  to 
this  report  than  by  appending  the  resolutions 
which  were  offered  and  heartily  adopted  by 
the  audience,  at  the  close  of  the  last  lecture  : 

I     "  Whereas,  The  Rev.  John  Lord,  LL.  D., 
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having  now  closed  his  brilliant  and  instruc- 
tive course  of  lectures,  this  audience,  ivishing 
to  express  its  high  appreciation  of  his  eminent 
literary  services  in  this  city,  both  last  winter 
and  this,  during  which  he  nas  delivered  some 
fifty  historical  discourses  of  great  merit,  take 
this  occasion  to  offer  him  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

"  Resolved,  That  we  cordially  extend  to  Dr. 
Loi  d  our  thanks  for  the  verv  great  pleasure 
and  profit  we  have  personally  derived  from 
his  admirable  discourses,  and  we  desire  to  ex- 
pri^ss  our  admiration,  not  only  of  the  eminent 
literary  ability  of  these  lectures,  but  especial- 
ly of  the  enlightened  and  catholic  spirit  with 
which  he  has  treated  so  many  of  the  great 
events  and  characters  of  history. 

*' Resolved,  That  our  best  wishes  co  with 
him,  for  the  continuance  of  his  useful  life  and 
labors  in  the  numerous  cities  of  our  country, 
in  which  for  io  many  years  he  has  been  im- 
parting lessons  of  moral  wisdom,  giving  dig- 
nity to  the  rostrum,  and  elevatinc  the  stand- 
ard of  popular  education."  £.  P.  C. 


■   o»   ■ 


"  When  Christ  gives  us  the  victory  and 
self  is  quelled,  and  duty  reigns  supreme  with- 
in the  breast ;  when  '  the  immortal  soul  be- 
comes consistent  in  self-rule,'  then  the  weary 
strife  of  frail  humanity  is  at  an  end,  and  a 
repose — oh !  how  deep,  how  tranquil,  how 
fjublime! — diffuses  itself  through  the  spirit,, — 
a  repose  in  which  there  is  at  once  calmness 
and  power,  the  sweet  serenity  of  an  infant's 
slumber,  yet  the  strength  of  an  angel  of  God." 

LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

A  short  time  since  we  attended  an  indulged 
meeting,  recently  asked  for  by  a  few  friends 
residing  in  a  country  village  s<5me  two  miles 
from  their  usual  place  of  worship. 

It  was  held  under  the  care  of  a  committee 
on  the  afternoons  of  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
As  the  company  gathered,  we  were  gratified 
to  see  so  many  young  persons  coming  in  and 
taking  their  seats,  and  when  assembled,  we 
found  but  few  elderly  friends  except  the 
committee.  We  learned  that  there  were  not 
many  elderly  Friends  in  the  place.  It  was 
encouragii^g  to  know  that  the  concern  to  have 
tlie  meeting  was  principallv  with  those  in  the 
younger  walks  of  life,  ana  some  others  who 
were  not  members  of  our  religious  Society. 

The  serious  countenances  and  staia  de- 
meanor of  those  assembled  gave  evidence  of 
such  thoughts  as  indicate  a  spiritual  power 
at  work  in  the  heart  But  few  words  were 
spoken.  Silent  impression  appeared  to  be 
doing  a  good  work,  for  it  seemed  as  though 
there  were  seeking  minds,  searching  within 
themselves  for  the  treasures  of  a  heavenly 
kingdom,  and  for  riches  of  an  enduring  cha- 1 


racter.  The  loving  kindness  of  our  heavenly 
Father  was  spoken  of  and  acknowledged,  and 
at  the  dose  of  the  meeting  there  were  greet- 
ings which  demonstrated  the  satisfaction  that 
had  been  felt. 

This  recognition  of  a  secret  power,  filling 
the  heart  with  divine  love  and  awakening 
desires  for  everlasting  welfare,  will  not  lose 
ground  in  communities  where  Friends  aie 
faithful.  There  are  many  who  do  not  yet 
clearly  comprehend  our  views  on  the  subject 
of  divine  revelation  who  are  ready  to  gather 
to  us,  scarcely  knowing  why  it  is  so.  They 
see  those  who  are  faithful,  in  the  possession  of 
a  peaceful  spirit,  manifesting  in  their  daiij 
walks  uprightness  and  contentment,  and  they 
are  anxious  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
a  Power  which  enables  the  mind  to  overcome 
temptation  and  strengthens  it  against  evil 
suggestions. 

To  the  humble  seeker  after  Truth,  consistent 
Friends  have  ever  been  bright  examples, 
throwing  out  rays  of  light  and  cheering  com- 
fort in  every  direction.  In  their  little  naeet* 
ings  many  of  the  weary  have  found  rest;  in 
words  of  sympathy  they  have  found  encourage- 
ment, and  freely  have  they  partaken.  Throogh 
this  help,  their  minds  nave  been  lifted  up 
from  earthly  cares,  and  they  have  been  en- 
abled to  join  the  body  in  thanksgiving  and 
praises  to  the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift.  *    *    * 


^S  C  R  A  P  S^ 

FBOM     UNPUBLISHED     LETTEBa 


With  the  two  articles  signed  L.  J.  R.  in  your 
paper  (of  11th  3d  n)o.),  one  prose,  the  other 
poetry,  I  was  very  muck  pleased.  The  com- 
parison of  children  to  "buds"  was  most 
happy,  and  it  awakened  many  pleasing  rem- 
iniscences, one  of  which  I  feel  induced  to  tell 
thee. 

About  four  years  ago  I  was  very  sick  for 
some  weeks,  and  I  felt  myself  so  near  the 
thin  partition  that  separates  the  world  of  lift 
from  the  spirit  world,  that  I  thought,  in  mj 
weak  condition,  I  could  hear  the  sweet  voices 
of  the  angels  on  the  other  side,  and  I  was 
daily  exptding  to  join  their  company,  and  u 
near  wishing  to  do  so  as  a  patient  acceptance 
of  aU  the  Divine  dispensations,  which  I  regard 
a  paramount  duty,  would  allow. 

On  my  dear  wife  coming  into  the  chanibff 
one  morning  when  I  was  in  very  great  suf^e^ 
ing,  I  said  to  her,  in  the  language  of  Herder, 
when  near  his  close,  "  Give  me  a  great  thought 
to  refresh  my  spirit. '  Just  then  a  neighbor 
entered  the  chamber,  whose  wife,  knowing  I 
was  fond  of  flowers,  had  sent  by  him  a  most 
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beaotiibl  bouquet  of  Aischias  and  other  Fall 
flowers.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  room, 
"There,"  said  I,  **  my  dear,  is  just  what  I 
iruted;  these  art  great  thoughU.  Each  of 
those  flowers  is  the  embodiment  of  what  has 
occupied  the  Divine  mind,"  and  as  they  sat 
00  the  mantel  before  me  they  occupied  my 
ffliod  pleasantly  all  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
and  caused  me  to  forget  my  suffering. 

If  flowers  are  such  "  ^reat  thoughts/'  and 
can  exert  so  happy  an  influence,  how  much 
more  of  both  attach  to  those  "buds"  to  which 
L  J.  R.  likens  them  ?    Well  may  she  say : 

"But  brighter  than  san-ray — dearer  far 

Than  voice  -of  Bong-bird  free : 
The  ringiofc  laugh,  and  the  merrj  shout, 
And  the  children's  minstrelsy." 

'*  Oh !  rich  are  the  homes,  and  blest  the  hearts, 

Where  these  buds  of  promise  grow ; 
The  purest  aad  truest  jojs  of  life 
From  their  careful  culture  grow." 

Many  years  ago  a  valued  friend  of  mine, 
now  deceased,  advanced  the  sentiment  that 
DO  tvo  persons  would  acquire  the  same  idea$ 
by  reading  a  page  of  any  book.  Much  would 
<it*peDd  upon  the  tfwnd  of  the  reader — its  cul- 
ture, experience,  powers  of  imagination,  asso- 
ciation, and  perhaps  mood  and  temperament 
—and  this  sentiment  of  my  friend  was  con- 
firmed, for  I  do  not  believe  any  other  reader 
would  have  had  the  same  ideas  awakened  by 
reading  the  "  Buds,"  by  L.  J.  R.,  that  were 
brought  before  my  mind.  And  must  it  not 
be  in  mat  mtsasure  the  condition  of  the  indi- 
yidual  heart  that  enables  us  to  find  "tongues 
in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons 
in  stones,  and  good  in  everyming  f* 

With  the  proee  article  of  L.  J.  B.,  in  the 
same  number,  I  was  equally  well  pleased. 
The  writer  represents  the  value  of  a  "  doubt" 
in  a  striking  and  poetical  manner  when  she 
sajs,  "  The  mind  never  reaches  out  after  the 
nw until  it  doubU  the  old**  I  once  attempted 
to  express  the  same  idea,  in  a  communication 
to  the  Intelligencer^  perhaps.  "  In  investiga- 
tions, a  doubt  is  of  great  value,  because  it  leads 
the  mind  to  a  re-examination  of  the  subject, 
vhen  it  may  detect  the  error  or  confirm  the 
truth  of  its  position."  But  I  prefer  the  dress 
in  which  L.  J.  B.  has  clothed  the  idea.  I 
most  quote,  too,  in  approval,  the  following 
beautiful  sentiment:  "lam  never  so  melted 
into  sympathy  with  the  unrest  of  the  world  in 
its  searches  after  God,  as  when  hi  the  society 
of  a  man  who,  from  the  positive  side  of  the 
Universe,  sees  the  Divine  only  in  the  path 
through  which  he  has  traveled. 

In  the  first  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph 
<)f  this  beautiful  and  instructive  essay,  I  am 
ttclined  to  believe  that  the  word  "alone," 
afier  "intellect "  has  been  accidentally  omit- 
ted, and  that  it  was  intended  by  the  author 


to  read:  ''It  is  not  bv  intellect  alone  that 
man  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  his  Bedeemer/' 
He  certainly  cannot  come  to  this  knowledge 
wUhout  intellect  The  understandinR  and  £e 
heart  or  soul  are  hoth^  when  in  a  healthy  con* 
dition,  illuminated  by  the  earns  glorious  eflhl- 
gence  which  proceeds  from  the  eternal  sonroe 
of  light,  truth,  and  love. 

In  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  this 
morning  I  was  arrested  with  the  thought  of 
David,  when  he  says,  "The  Lord  is  my 
strength  and  my  Bedeemer."  Many  religioos 
professors  attach  great  importance  to  what  is 
called  the  outward  atonement  or  personal 
sufferings  of  Jesus  as  being  tho  only  means 
of  man's  salvation.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  all  who  preceded  Jesus  were  left  with- 
out hope  ?  Nay,  for  David  says,  "  The  Lord 
is  my  strength  and  my  Sedeemer"  And 
again,  he  says,  "The  Ix>rd  is  mj  light  and 
my  salvation,  whom  shall  I  fear?  The  Lord 
is  the  strength  of  my  life,  of  whom  shall  I  be 
afraid?"  David  evidently  had  an  ezperi* 
mental  knowledge  of  a  present  power  that 
could  save  from  all  evil.  He  also  says,  "  I 
have  trusted  in  the  Lord,  therefore  I  shall  not 
slide." 

Surely  the  redeeming  Power  has  been  the 
same  in  all  ages.  I  cannot  receive  as  truth 
any  view  that  conflicts  with  the  positive 
Scripture  testimony,  "  I  am  Qod,  and  beside 
me  there  is  no  Saviour." 

We  are  saved  from  sin  through  a  submis- 
sion to  the  sanctifying  power  of  divine  grace, 
and  of  this  grace  we  have  all  received.  This 
accords  with  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, "  The  grace  of  God,  chat  bringeth  eolr 
valion,  hath  appeared  unto  all  men."  The 
older  I  grow^  the  more  earnest  are  my  desires 
that  we  may  receive  the  Truth  in  its  sim- 
plicity as  taught  by  the  life  and  precepts  of 
the  blessed  Jesus.  Many  are  his  testimonies 
to  the  importance  of  an  upright  walking  be- 
fore God  and  man,  and  nowhere  dh  'we  find 
him  enforcing  this  or  that  abstract  dogma  as 
an  -essential  to  acceptance  With  our  heavenly 
Father.  He  says,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kihgdom 
of  God  and  His  righteousness,  &c."  Again, 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  theiti,  for  this  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets,*'  and  He  shows 
there  is  nothing  in  mere  profession — "Not 
every  one  that  sayeth  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  f'ather  who  is  in 
heaven." 


I  do  not  regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  law  or 
word  of  God,  for  I  believe  this  would  not  have 
been  left  in  a  form  so  subject  to  alteration, 
perversion,  or  even  annihilation,  oi  man's  vfUlp 
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when  it  could  be  written  indelibly  upon  the 
heart  and  thus  be  always  with  us.  1  do  not 
wieh  to  be  understood  as  undervaluing  in  the 
leafet  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  but  I 
desire  to  place  them  where  I  believe  they 
were  designed  to  be  kept 

We,  as  a  Society,  acknowledge  the  inspira- 
tion of  our  ministers,  but  their  communications 
are  generally  imbued  with  some  evidence  of 
individual  thought.  So  also  with  the  Scrip- 
tures; we  acknowledge  they  were  inspired, 
but  as  they  were  written  amid  the  surround- 
ings of  a  superstitious  age,  they  are  not 
wholly  free  from  that  spirit. 

When  I  read  the  recorded  experience  of 
inspired  men,  who  lived  thousands  of  vears 
ago,  and  find  therein  that  which  is  corrobora- 
tive of  my  own  knowledge  of  the  dealings  of 
the  Mf  st  High  with  His  children  or  people, 
I  am  strengthened  in  the  conviction  that  He 
is  unchangeable — that  He  is  and  has  been 
the  same  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
and  here  the  Scripture  record  is  a  strength 
and  help  to  me. 
■II  ii    ' 

FRIENDS'  INTELtJGMCER, 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  18,  1874. 


DIED. 

VROWS.-'At  Mnlberrj  Grove,  ne*r  Winohestsr, 
Ya.,  on  the  6th  of  3d  mo.,  1874,  Jane  0.,  daughter 
of  the  late  Wm.  H.  and  Martha  Brown,  in  the  63d 
▼ear  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Ridge  Particular  and 
Hopewell  Monthly  Meetings. 

OANBT.— On  the  8th  of  3d  mo.,  1874,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  Yarmouth,  Ontario,  Canada,  Elizabeth  B., 
wife  of  Amos  Q.  Canbj,  in  the  67th  jear  of  her  age. 
The  deceased  was  an  ezemplaij  member  of  the  So* 
cie^  of  Friends,  manifesting  in  her  life  and  conyer- 
sation  a  possession  of  that  Dirine  grace  which  is 
snfBcient  for  onr  help.  Qentle  and  loving,  she  was 
an  example  of  meekness  and  patience  nnder^the 
many  and  various  trials  which  beset  her  path.  Her 
illness  was  lingering,  and  her  desire  was  often  ex- 
pressed, that  she  might  be  enabled  to  bear  with 
patience  to  the  end,  ^^ 

RIDGBWAY.— On  the  8th  of  3d  mo.,   1874,  of 

garalysis,  Rebecca  Ridgeway,  of  Golerain  Township, 
elmont  Co.,  Ohio,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
■lember  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting.  She  moved 
to  Ohio  witW  her  ftither,  John  Pickering,  in  1802, 
from  Frederick  Co.,  Ta. 

'GARRBT80N.— On  Seventh-day  morning,  the 
S8tb  of  3d  mo.,  1874,  at  the  residence  of  Wm.  Mc- 
Millan, near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio,  Jaser 
Qarretson,  in  the  S7th  year  of  his  age  ;  an  Elder  of 
Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  In  the  fall  posses- 
sion of  his  mental  faculties  np  to  the  time  of  his 
last  illness,  he  calmly  and  peaoefally  descended,  step 
by  step,  the  declivity  of  time,  evincing  by  his  de- 
portment and  character  that  religion  to  him  was 
not  a  mere  form,  but  a  life. 

HUSBAND.— Of  disease  of  the  heart,  on  the  27th 
of  8d  month,  1874,  Mary  R.,  wife  of  Thomas  J. 
Bnsbaad ;   an  Elder  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 


Friends  of  Philadelphia,  held  atSprnce  Street.  This 
valued  and  much  loved  Friend  was  of  a  meel[  aad 
gentle  spirit.  She  was  faithful  to  the  principle  of 
Life  and  Light  manifested  in  her  own  mind,  wbicb 
enabled  her  to  walk  in  the  path  of  Divine  appoint- 
ment— the  path  '<that  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day." 

ACTON.— On  Seventh-day,  the  14th  of  2d  mo., 
1874,  at  his  residence,  near  Deerfield,  Cnmberliod 
Co.,  N.  J.,  Clement  Acton,  in  the  Slst  year  of  hit 
age  ;  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting. 

LUEENS.— On  the  7th  of  2d  mo  ,  1874,  at  her 
residence  in  Horsham,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Martha, 
wife  of  Isaac  Lukens,  m  the  7l8t  year  of  her  ige ; 
a  member  of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting. 

PROORE88  0F  A NTI-Si AVERY  AMONG  FRIENDS. 

(Continned  from  page  03.) 

1713.  The  epistle  from  London  make)  the 
following  reply : 

"  You  haa  better  first  have  advised  with 
other  plantations  and  so  have  stated  thecaie 
conjunctly ;  for  want  whereof  we  shall  nj 
the  less,  until  such  time  as  it  is  more  general) j 
represented.  Only  this  we  think  meet  to  im- 
part to  yon,  as  the  sense  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, that  the  importing  them  from  their  na- 
tive country,  by  jPriends,  is  not  a  commend- 
able nor  allowable  practice;  and  we  hope 
Friends  have  been  careful  to  avoid  the  same, 
remembering  the  command  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." — MiA- 
mer^8  Betrosped, 

1714.  Extract  from  the  epistle  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  London:  ''We  also  kindly 
received  your  advice  about  n^roe  slaves,  and 
we  are  one  with  you,  that  the  multiplying 
of  them  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence, 
and,  therefore,  a  law  was  made  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, laying  a  duty  of  twenty  pounds  upon 
every  one  imported  there,  which  law  the 
Queen  was  pleased  to  disannul. 

We  could  heartily  wish  that  a  way  might 
be  found  to  stop  the  bringing  in  more  here, 
or  at  least  that  Friends  may  oe  less  concerned 
in  buying  or  selling  of  any  that  may  be 
brought  in,  and  hope  for  your  assistance  with 
the  government  if  any  further  law  should  be 
made  discouraging  the  importation.  We  knov 
not  of  any  Friend  amongst  us  that  has  any 
hand  or  concern  in  bringing  any  out  of  their 
own  country. 

And  we  are  of  the  same  mind  with  yoi^' 
that  the  practice  is  not  commendable  or  allow-^ 
able  amongst  Friends ;  and  we  take  the  fi 
dom  to  acquaint  you  that  our  request  unto  yotf 
was,  that  vou  would  be  pleased  to  consult,  of 
adyise  with  Friends  in  other  plantations  whert' 
they  are  more  numerous  thao  with  us,  because 
they  hold  a  correspondence  with  you,  but  noM 
with  UB,  and  your  meeting;  may  faietter  prevail^ 
with  them,  and  your  advice  proye  more  eflec- 
tual. 
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1715.  If  any  Friends  are  concerned  in  the 
ifflportatian  of  negroes,  let  them  be  dealt 
with,  lad  advised  to  avoid  that  practice,  ac« 
ooidiDg  to  tlie  sense  of  former  meetings  in 
thii  bthaiC,  and  that  all  Friends  who  have, 
orieep,  negroes,  do  uee  and  treat  them  with 
liamAoitj  and  a  Christian  spirit*  and  that  all 
doibrbesr  judging  or  reflecting  on  one  another, 
either  in  public  or  private,  concerning  the  de- 
taioiog  or  keeping  them  servants. 

1716.  Chester  Meeting's  report  mentions 
their  coDcem  aboat  the  practice  of  buying 
negroes  imported,  urging  that  former  minutes 
and  orders  are  not  sufficient  to  discourage 
their  importation,  and,  therefore,  request  that 
DO  Friends  may  buy  any  negroe  slaves  that 
may  be  imjported  for  the  future. 

As  to  the  proposal  from  Chester  Meeting 
about  negroes,  there  being  no  more  in  it  than 
vas  proposed  to  the  last  Yearly  Meeting,  this 
meeUsg  cannot  see  any  better  conclusion 
than  what  was  the  judgment  of  the  last  meet- 
ing, and  therefore  do  confirm  the  same. 

Asd  jet,  in  coDdescension  to  such  Friends 
as  m  straightened  in  their  minds  against  the 
holding  them,  it  ifl  desired  that  Friends  gen- 
erally do  as  much  ae  may  be  to  avoid  buying 
sach  negroes  as  shall  hereafler  be  brought  in, 
rather  than  ofiend  any  Friends  who  are 
against  it  Yet  this  is  only  caution  and  not 
censure." 

It  would  appear  there  are  some  who  would 
not  aDow  their  earnestness  to  be  curbed  by 
the  minute  of  1715,  as  the  following  old 
manuscript  evidences  in  the  disownment  of  a 
minister  for  his  faithfiilness  to  principle : 

"A  minit  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
i&iends,  held  at  Philadelphia  the  3d  of  I2th 
month,  1717-18. 

A  paper  signed  bv  Jo^n  Harmer,  direct'd 
to  this  meeting,  relative  to  slaves  and  cast- 
ing of  lotts,  was  read ;  whereupon  the  ffriends 
of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  reported 
that  they  had  dealt  wth  the  said  John  Harmer 
ipr  disorderly  practices  in  reading  and  pub- 
lishing papers  tending  to  division;  and  the 
minit  of  the  said  meeting  was  also  read,  show* 
mg  that  they  had  admonished  him  to  give  up 
Us  said  papers  to  that  meeting,  and  to  desist 
from  those  practices ;  which  he  refusing  te  do, 
^ej  concurring  with  other  meetings  wno  had 
before  dealt  with  him,  did  lett  him  know  that 
he  should  forbear  to  offer  his  gift  publiclv, 
either  in  Mineetry  or  prayer,  for  that  firiends 
coold  not  receive  it  m>m  him  as  one  in  unity ; 
from  which  judgment  he  appealed  to  this 
meetbg. 

Now,  notwithstanding  the  said  John  Har- 
bor doth  not  himself  appear  in  this  meeting 
^  prosecute  his  said  appeal ;  yet  being  in- 
«»nned  that  he  still  continues  the  same  prao* 
^wes  which  may  be  of  evil  consequence  against 


the  peace,  unity  and  charity  which  ought 
rather  to  be  maintained  and  cultivated  amonsr 
ffriends ;  and  this  meeting  being  also  inforD)ea 
how  fully  and  tenderly  the  said  John  Harmer 
hath  bin  dealt  with  by  ffriends,  both  at  Bhod 
Island  and  at  Philadelphia,  in  their  meetinga 
of  ministers ;  and  haveing  fully  considered 
and  duely  weighed  the  whole  matter,  doe  see 
it  necessary  as  much  aa  in  us  lyes  to  endeavor 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  pemisioua  practices ;  and 
in  order  thereunto  this  meeting  doth  confirm 
the  judgment  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Philadelphia,  and  give  this  as  our  further 
sence  and  judgment,  viz :  That  the  said  John 
Harmer  cannot  be  accounted  or  esteemed  a 
member  in  unity  among  ffriends  until  he  for- 
bare  such  practices  as  are  contrary  to  the 
established  and  known  discipline  among 
firiends  aa  aforesaid,  and  particularly  to  the 
caution  and  advice  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  in 
1716,  and  that  he  condemn  the  same  to  the 
sattiafaction  of  this  meeting. 

True  copy,        Kichabd  Hill. 

1719.  Advised  that  none  among  us  be  con- 
oemed  in  the  fetching  or  importing  negroe 
slaves  from  their  own  country  or  elsewhere^ 
And  that  all  Friends  who  have  Any  of  them 
do  treat  them  with  humanity  and  in  a  Chris- 
tian manner,  and,  as  much  as  in  them  lies, 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  Principles  of 
Truth,  and  inculcate  morality  in  them. 

In  1729,  Chester  (now  Concord)  Quarterly 
Meeting  sent  up,  **  Inasmuch  as  we  are  re- 
stricted, by  a  rule  of  Discipline,  from  being 
concerned  in  fetching  or  importing  negroe 
slaves  from  their  own  country,  whether  it  is 
not  as  reasonable  that  we  should  be  restricted 
from  buying  them  when  imported. — Miehener. 

1730.  Friends  of  this  meeting  resuming 
the  consideration  of  the  proposition  of  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting,  relating  to  the  purchasing 
of  auch  negroes  as  may  hereafter  be  imported, 
and  having  reviewed  and  considered  the  for- 
mer minutes  relating  thereto,  and  having 
maturely  deliberated  thereon,  are  now  of 
opinion  that  Friends  ought  to  be  very  cautioua 
of  making  any  such  purchases  for  the  future, 
it  being  disagreeable  to  the  sense  of  this  meet- 
ing :  and  this  meeting  recommends  it  to  the 
care  of  the  several  Monthly  ^eetii^  to  see 
that  such  who  ma^  be,  or  are  likely  to  be, 
found  in  that  practice,  may  be  admonished 
and  cantioned  how  they  oflfend  herein. 

From  The  ChiittUui  UaIod. 
COLOR  OF  THE  STABS. 

In  a  transparent  atmosphere,  especially  in 
a  southern  clime,  the  stars  do  not  all  appear 
with  the  white  brilliancy  of  the  diamond ; 
here  and  there  they  are  discovered  sparkling 
in  every  shade  oi  red,  green,  blue  and  violet. 
This  play  of  color  is  moat  conspicuous  in  th^ 
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double  glars,  so  called  because  they  consist  of 
two  or  more  suns  kept  together  by  the  bond 
of  mntual  attraction,  and  revolving  in  orbits 
«c6ording  to  their  mass,  either  one  around  the 
other,  or  both  around  a  common  centre  of 
gravity.  To  the  naked  eye  their  appearance 
k  that  of  a  single  star,  on  account  of  their 
dose  proz?mity,  but  on  the  application  of  suf- 
^cient  magnifying  power,  they  are  found  to 
•consist  of  two  or  more  suns  intimately  con* 
oected.  Such  a  system  is  found  in  the  beau- 
tiful constellation  of  Onon  (in  the  Sword), 
•consisting  of  sixteen  stars,  when  to  the  unaa- 
fiisted  eye  there  seems  but  one.  A  peculiar 
interest  attaches  to  double  stars  from  their 
^eat  diversity  of  color,  which  occasioned  Sir 
John  Herschel  to  remark,  in  describing  a 
•cluster  in  the  Southern  Cross,  that  it  resem- 
bled a  splendid  ornament  composed  of  the 
richest  jewels.  While  the  majority  of  single 
stars  shine  with  a  white  light,  in  double  stars 
the  companion  is  almost  always  blue,  green, 
or  red,  thus  contrasting  with  the  white  light 
of  the  larger  or  central  star. 

The  cause  of  these  colors  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  inquiry.  Zollner  was  the  first  to 
express  theftlea  that  as  all  known  substances, 
in  their  transition  Ax>m  a  state  of  incandes- 
cence to  that  of  a  lower  temperature,  pass 
through  the  stage  of  red  heat,  so  the  fixed 
stars,  in  their  process  of  development  from 
the  condition  of  glowing  gas  through  the 
ppriod  of  an  incandescent  liquid  state,  and  the 
subsequent  development  of  floating  soorial,  or 
gradual  formation  of  a  cold  non  luminous 
surface,  must  be  subject  to  a  change  of  color, 
as  well  as  to  a  gradual  diminution  of  light. 

Huggius  remarks  that  as  the  source  of  stel- 
lar light  is  incandtticent  solid  or  liquid  matter, 
It  appears  very  probable  that  at  the  time  of 
Its  emission  the  light  of  all  stars  is  alike  white. 
The  colors  in  which  we  see  them  must,  there- 
fore, be  produced  by  certain  changes  which 
the  light  has  undergone  since  its  emission.  It 
has  been  shown  from  observations  with  the 
spectroscope,  by  a  method  which  our  limited 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  describe,  that  the 
colors  of  the  stars  are,  without  doubt,  pro- 
duced^ by  the  vapors  of  certain  substances 
containedf  in  their  atmospheres. 
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It  is  hardly  possible  that  any  man  or 
woman  can  go  far  through  life  testing  every 
purpose  by  a  high  standard  of  duty,  without 
eventually  coming  to  feel  thatthere  is  something 
more  eternal  than  the  things  that  are  seen, 
that  there  is  a  sovereign  righteousness  and 
wisdom  over  all  things,  or  without  having  en- 
kindled strong  hopes,  if  not  a  firm  trust,  in 
the  existence  of  his  moral  part  beyond  the 
gn^ve.  G.  A.  Thayer. 


TOO  MUCH  EXPLANATION. 

A  bright  lad  being  asked  how  he  liked  hii 
teacher,  replied,  "  Very  much ;  he  is  very 
kind  and  very  anxious  that  we  may  learn, 
only  he  explains  too  much.  I  like  to  havei 
chance  to  see  things  for  myself." 

In  regard  to  explanation,  there  may  be  toe 
much  of  a  good  thing.  Some  attempt  to  ei' 
plain  that  which  needs  no  explanation—thtt 
which  no  explanation  can  make  clearer.  All 
such  efforts  must  be  very  tiresome  to  a  claas. 
It  is  fatal  to  the  habit  of  attention.  A  pupil 
may  be  induced  to  attend  to  an  explsDatioo 
which  explains  something  to  him,  though  the 
explanation  may  be  dull.  He  cannot  be 
made  to  attend  to  that  which  gives  him  no 
new  ideas,  and  causes  no  mental  activity. 
Some  err  by  explaining  at  large  that  which 
the  pupils  could  be  led  to  think  out  for  them- 
selves. It  is  a  great  mistake  for  the  teacher 
to  supercede  the  necessity  of  efiTort  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil.  What  the  pupil  needs  is 
not  merely  to  understand  the  suoject  but  to 
understand  it  if  possible  by  his  own  efforts. 
The  latter  is  much  more  important  than  the 
former.  Tfaie  proper  exercise  of  the  mind  in 
acquiring  knowledge  is  often  more  beneficial 
than  the  possession  of  the  knowledge.  The 
mind  was  made  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  to 
acquire  it  in  a  certain  way.  It  is  onlj  when 
knowledge  is  acquired  in  the  way  designed 
by  the  Creator  that  its  highest  benefits  sre 
received. 

It  may  be  objected  that  time  will  be  lostbj 
leaving  the  pupil  to  think  out  the  explana- 
tion ;  that  the  teacher  may  in  a  moment  pot 
him  in  possession  of  knowledge  which  it  ma^ 
take  him  hours  to  acquire.  That  may  be  so: 
still  it  may  be  asked,  May  not  this  effort  to 
get  the  explanation  for  himself  be  more  valu^ 
able  to  him  notwithstanding  the  cost  of  time 
than  receiving  it  second  hand  would  be) 
The  amount  of  knowledge  would  in  bod 
cases  be  the  same ;  but  not  so  the  conditic 
of  the  mind.  In  one  case,  the  law  of  ment 
growth  has  been  obeyed.  In  the  one 
that  was  the  positive  exercise  of  power ;  in 
other,  the  passive  reception  of  knowled 
The  pupil  netid  not  be  left  to  think  out  ^ 
desired  explanation  alone.  The  rccitati 
hour  should  be  one  of  vigorous  mental 
tivity.  The  members  of  the  class  should 
led  to  think  out  many  things  in  the  els 
room.  They  can  be  led  to  do  thb  by  judicic 
questions  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

To  think  out  an  explanation,  is  to  see  w| 
is  true  in  relation  to  the  subject.  The  d 
of  the  explanation  is  to  present  such  tru| 
as  being  seen  will  make  the  subject  undl 
stood.  What  the  pupil  needs  is  to  see  th( 
truths.    Instead  ox  telling  them,  the  teac 
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«hooId  ask  questioDS  which   will  turn  their 
ittentioD  to  the  desired  truths. 

Qoationing  is  pointine  the  mental  eye  in 
the  directioo  of  the  truw.    When  you  wish 
to  hive  your  friends  see  a  beautifiil  tree  or  a 
g«o]]geoiis  cloudy  you  cause  him  to  turn  his 
ejes  towards  those  objects.    You  thus  place 
tbem  within  the  range  of  his  vision  and  he  sees 
them.    The  teacher  wishes  his  pupU  to  under* 
stud,  that  is,  to  see,  certain  truths.    By  skill- 
ful questions,  he  turns  the  pupil's  mind   to- 
wards those  trutha    He  places  them  within 
range  of  his  mental  vision.    The  pupil  thus 
sees  them  for  himself,  though  he  might  not 
ha?e  done  so   without  the    action    of  the 
teacher.    The  office  of  the  teacher  is  to  lead 
the  pupil  to  see  and  to  act  for  himself. — The 
Momcian, 

From  The  [LondonJ  Friend. 
THE  00T7KTE88  MATILDA  VON  D£R  RECKE 
YOUiBBSTEUr.* 

Prominently  among  the  men  who,  after  the 
terriUe  wars  of  the  first  Napoleon,  strove  to 
bind  up  the  wounds  which  Germany  had  suf- 
fered, was  the  name  of  Count  Adeloerdt  von 
der  Becke.  Young,  earnest,  and  full  of  the 
Christian  "enthusiasm  of  humanity,"  he  de- 
voted his  whole  time  and  property  to  the  good 
of  others;  but  his  chief  work  was  at  Diissel- 
tbal,  in  Westphalia,  where  he  turned  an  old 
Trtppist  Abbey  into  a  home  for  orphans,  of 
whom  there  was,  no  doubt,  an  unusual  num* 
ber  in  Germany  at  that  time.  Like  Mr. 
Muller,  at  Bristol  (of  whose  Orphan-house 
DaaBelthal  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype), 
he  carried  on  his  work  by  faith  and  praver, 
knowing  that  his  own  future  was  insufficient 
for  all  that  he  had  undertaken,  but  trusting 
to  God  to  supply  his  need  by  putting  it  into 
the  hearts  of  Christians  to  help  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1824,  when  he  was  trav- 
elllDg  on  behalf  of  his  Institution,  he  found 
himeelf  at  Breslau,  the  capital  of  Silesia, 
among  many  friends)  hitherto  personally  un- 
known to  him,  but  who  knew  him  well  by  the 
^n  of  his  noble  life.  Among  these  was  a 
Countess  Burghaus,  who  had  lonp  been  intei^ 
fsted  in  his  work,  and  now  acted  as  his  hostess 
U^P^eslau.  Her  niece,  Matilda  von  Pfeil, 
hftd  been  brought  up  at  the  Moravian  school 
at  Gnadenfrei,  and  had  there  received  deep 
|«iigiou8  impressions,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  weakened  on  her  return  home, 
tAOQgh  her  parents  were  not  at  that  time  de- 
<^iM  Christians.  It  U  this  niece,  as  the 
f*ff  will  have  conjectured,  who  is  the  cen 
"«  figure  of  the  biography  be&re  us.  Ten 
y^^unger  than  Count  von  der  Becke,  she, 

p'**^f collections  of  the  Life  of  Coantess  Von  der 
,ltjV°^»«"t«m.  Seeley,  1874.  (Pp.  326.)  (Trans- 
ited from  the  Qerman  by  Margaret  Pox.'*) 


too,  had  heard  of  his  philanthropic  laboniy 
and  had  sold  her  jewels  and  ornaments  for  the 
good  of  Diisselthal,  and  evidently  cherished 
the  thought  of  him  in  her  heart  as  that 
of  a  true  Christian  hero. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  when  Ck)unt 
Recke  was  brought  to  visit  Matilda  and  her 
parents  at  their  country  house,  not  far  from 
Breslau.  His  introducer  was  Baroness  Seid- 
litas,  a  lady  who  had  taken  a  motherly  inter* 
est  in  Matilda's  spiritual  growth,  and  had 
co-operated  in  her  modest  e&xrXs  on  behalf  of 
Diisselthal. 

*'  The  morning  hours  flew  fast  by  in  ani- 
mated conversation  on  things  whose  aim  and 
end  is  eternity — intercourse  such  as  quickly 
unites  hearts  which  think  and  feel  alike.  Be- 
fore he  lefib  Wildschutz,  Count  Recke,  who  as 
builder  of  Diisselthal,  took  a  great  interest 
in  such  things,  was  taken  over  the  house^ 
which  had  been  rebuilt  a  few  years  before, 
and  came  into  Matilda's  large  and  pretty  sit- 
ting-room, where  her  journal  was  lying  on  the 
taUe.  Baroness  Seidlitz  knew  with  what 
child-like  humility  Matilda  looked  up  to  the 
friend  the  had  long  known  at  a  distance,  and 
how  often  she  felt  the  want  of  such  counsel ; 
she  knew,  too,  her  young  friend's  frank  and 
unsophisticated  nature,  all  the  truthfulness 
and  simplicity  of  her  heart ;  so  she  ventured 
to  take  the  journal  from  the  table,  and,  with 
a  look  of  interrogation  at  the  owner,  to  hand 
it  to  the  Count,  who,  however,  turned  to  Ma- 
tilda and  said,  '  I  can  only  open  the  book 
with  your  permission.  May  I  take  it  with 
me  ?*  Her  unbounded  trust  in  him,  and  her 
wish  that  he  might  help  her  to  the  way  to 
holiness  and  God,  caused  her  to  coment  with- 
out a  blush,  and  without  hesitation ;  though 
she  knew  that  in  these  pages,  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  every  secret  thought  of  her  heart 
had  been  written  down ;  a  record  of  her 
faults,  and  a  transcript  even  of  loDg  past  sor- 
rows ;  recollections  of  afflictions  which  had 
been  laid  upon  her ;  a  picture  of  all  the 
bleswigs  and  joys  for  which  she  had  every 
day  so  heartily  thanked  God." 

"  The  Count  took  the  book  with  thanks,  to 
look  through  it,  as  Matilda  supposed,  in  Bres- 
lau, and  return  it  to  her  by  Barone^  Seidlitz, 
with  his  advice.  But  his  time  there  did  not 
allow  of  this.  He  took  it  with  him ;  and 
sitting  in  the  carriage  on  his  long  homeward 
jouni^,  he  read  page  after  page  with  grow- 
ing interest,  till  a  voice  seem  to  speak  ever 
more  loudly  and  clearly  in  his  ear  and  heart 
the  suggefition  that  had  darted  through  his 
mind  at  Wildschutz,  '  This  would  be  the  ri^ht 
mother  for  your  poor  children,  and  the  fitting 
wife  for  you.'  "  . 

This  was  the  conclusion  which  he  came  toan 
the  secret  of  his  heart ;  but  Matilda  knew  noth- 
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iiig  of  it  then,  and  even  had  to  wait  for  more 
than  fire  months  before  she  received  any 
tidings  from  the  Count  Our  readers  will 
probably  agree  with  us  that  this  was  almost 
too  hard  a  trial  for  a  young  and  ardent  spirit ; 
but  in  those  days  posts  were  slow  and  infre- 
quent, the  business  of  the  Orphan  Asylum 
was  absorbing,  and,  perhaps,  there  may  have 
been  in  its  founder  a  little  of  that  detachment 
of  mind  from  personal  thoughts  and  interests 
which  has  often  made  great  philanthropists, 
like  great  poets  and  great  philosophers,  un- 
consciously somewhat  harsh  in  their  relations 
towards  the  more  sympathetic  nature  of 
woman.  If  it  was  so,  and  if  Matilda  was 
tried  in  some  slight  degree  like  Milton's  wife, 
she  bore  the  trial  nobly,  and  came  out  of  it 
ennobled  and  purified.  After  five  months 
she  received  a  letter  from  the  Count  asking 
her  to  come  and  help  him  at  Diisselthal.  This 
her  parents  refused  to  allow,  but  a  friendly 
correspondence  continued  between  them,  ripen- 
ing soon  into  a  matrimonial  engagement.  Many 
difficulties  had  to  be  overcome,  but  at  length, 
after  eighteen  months  of  separation,  the  bride- 
KTOom,  whom  she  had  only  seen  once  for  a 
lew  hours,  came  to  claim  her  as  his  own.  On 
the  9th  of  October,  1826,  they  were  married, 
and  after  some  months  spent  at  Berlin,  he 
took  her  back  with  him  to  the  arduous  duties 
and  noble  pleasures  of  his  Diisselthal  home. 

How  she  fulfilled  those  duties, — how  the 
young  bride  of  twenty-six  occupied  the  post 
of  mother  to  the  375  orphan  children,  as  well 
as  that  of  secretary  and  treasurer  to  her  hus- 
band, often  sorely  harrassed  with  work  and 
money  troubles, — our  readers  will  find  out 
from  the  biography.  An  extract  or  two  may 
give  an  idea  of  the  clouded  and  anxious  side 
of  their  life  for  twenty  years  (from  1827  to 
1847)  at  Diisselthal ;  the  happier  side  can- 
not be  so  easily  indicated  in  a  mere  outline 
sketch. 

18th  December,  1827.— "The  report  I  men- 
tioned before,  that  Dusselthal  was  bankrupt, 
brought  together  in  a  short  time  such  a  mass 
of  creditors,  whose  claim  was  often  a  mere 
trifle,  that  in  the  first  fortnight  after  our  re- 
tarh  from  Elberfeld  I  could  not  lav  down  the 
pen  of  the  account-book,  or  the  key  of  the 
cash  box.  We  had  nothing,  and  daily  just 
BO  much  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
that  every  one  went  away  satisfied,  though 
we  never  retained  more  in  the  cash-box  than 
what  we  reqnired  to  cover  the  demands  of  the 
day." 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1828,  her  eldest  child, 
a  little  girl,  was  bom.  "In  the  following 
October,  she  discharged  an  incompetent  house- 
keeper, and  again  undertook  her  work. 
While  a  ^oung  girl  watche<i  by  the  cradle  of 
her  sleeping  child,  the  young  mother  was  to 


be  seen  soon  aft;er  five  in  the  morning  in  the 
dairy,  busily  skimming  the  cream ;  then  in 
the  store  room ;  later,  in  the  dairy  again, 
washing  the  butter  herself;  then  overseeing 
everything  in  the  ereat  house,  giving  out 
work>  vbitingtbe  sick,  and  later  by  the  child's 
cradle  with  the  great  account-books.  At 
midday  again  in  the  kitchen ;  and  I  remem- 
ber that  one  day,  about  ten  years  later,  tired 
out  with  cutting  two  hundred  helpings  of 
meat,  she  fell  down  faint  by  the  kitchen- 
table." 

1839  (a  letter  from  her  husband,  detained  at 
Berlin  by  business) :  "  My  beloved,  darling 
wife, — You  will  now  have  the  joy  of  having 
your  Adelaide,  the  friend  of  your  rose-colored 
years  with  you — or  are  the  years  which  you 
have  spent  with  me  the  rose  colored  ones? 
Well,  at  least  to  me  they  are  the  dearest  and 
rosiest  of  my  pilgrimage,  and  therefore  the 
time  I  am  obliged  to  spend  here  without  you 
is  very  heavy  and  bitter  to  me." 

She  writes,  apparently  in  1840 :  "  We  had 
to  pay  a  bill  of  exchange  on  a  certain  day, 
without  having  an  idea  where  the  money  was 
to  come  from.    I  prayed  the  Lord  to  provide 
for  it,  and  He  gave  me  the  joy  of  confidence^ 
which  rose  each  day,  the  more  our  secretary 
troubled  us  with  his  unbelief,  and  daily  asked, 
•  But  where  shall  we  get  money  for  the  pay- 
ment T    The  day  appeared  and  with  it  no 
money,  and  yet  our  faith  did  not  waver,  but 
gpdw  to  firmness ;  and  Adelberdt  said  to  the 
secretary,  'Go  to  the  post,  and  learn  to  be 
ashamed  of  your  unbelief!'    without  being 
able  to  foresee  that  anything  was  really  there, 
but  trusting  solely  in  the  Lord  that,  having 
seen  our  need,  He  could  not  abandon  us  in 
it.  but  help  us  out  of  it  by  His  might ;  for 
He  knew  it,  and  He  helps  those  that  ask. 
The  secretary  went  off  with  the  words,  *  But 
if  I  do  not  find  it,  what  .then  ?    *  Only  go/ 
was  the  answer  ef  my  husband,  and  our 
prayers  accompanied   him.     When  he  came 
back,  he  handed  us,  witih  tears  in  his  eyes, 
the  empty  envelope  which  had  contained  the 
one  thousand  dollars,  with  which  he  had  paid 
the  bill.    The  Lord  knew  our  need  before  we 
knew  it,  and  had  provided  for  it     la  Berlin 
lived  a  good  pious  baker,  who  came  one  eve 
ning  to  a  dear  friend  of  ours,  and  asked  hot 
he  could  safely  invest  one  thousand  dollar 
The  friend  named  several  safe  means  of  d» 
posing  of  his  capital ;  bat  the  other  shook  h» 
head,  and  said,  '  No,  that  is  not  what  I  mean; 
I  want  to  know  that  it  is  used  to  the  honor  oi 
the  Lord,  and  I  only  wished  to  ask  where  ditf 
could  best  be  done.'     The  friend  answered, 
'  Well,  then,  give  it  to  Dusselthal/  and  these 
were  die  one  thousand  dollars  for  which  ^ 
had  trusted,  and  which  arrived  here  just  at 
the  right  hour." 
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*  A  Saturday  seldom  closed  with  much  m 
tbe  money-box ;  more  often,  indeed,  it  was 
empty,  after  every  one  had  received  what  was 
doe.  And  what  were  so  many  people  to  live 
OD  io  tbe  next  week  ?  Never,  to  the  honor  of 
ihe  Lord  be  it  said,  was  the  needful  wanting/' 

Soon  after  this  entry  we  meet  with  an  allu- 
doD  to  the  visits  of  some  members  of  the  80- 
cietj  of  Friends — William  Allen,  with  whom 
she  ezehanjred  many  letters,  Bamuel  and  Jo- 
seph John  Gumey,  and  Elisabeth  Fry.  She 
describes  very  graphically  the  sweet  dignity, 
which  8ome  of  us  can  well  remember,  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  last-mentioned  Friend  ;  and 
adds,  "Then  her  friend,  the  venerable  Allen, 
spoke  of  the  happiness  of  the  children  of  God 
here  below ;  of  the  importance  of  asking  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  guide  us  into  idl  truth ;  and 
said  80  earnestly,  '  Be  ye  reconciled  to  God, 
and  see  and  taste  how  good  the  Lord  is,'  it 
was  quite  beautifal  to  hear/' 

Years  after  this  interview  the  onl^  descend- 
ant of  tbe  "  venerable  Allen  " — William  Al- 
len Hanbuiy—married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
CountesB  liatilda ;  and  it  is,  we  believe,  to 
her  pea  that  we  are  indebted  for .  this  beauti- 
fal reosrd  of  a  beautiful  life. 

That  life  was  not  dosed  amidst  the  cares 
of  DuBselthal.  There  came  a  time  when  in 
God's  good  providence  Count  von  der  Becke 
wa>  able  to  leave  that  work  to  younger  hands, 
and  to  retire  with  his  wife  to  their  estate  of 
Crasbuitz,  in  her  own  beloved  Silesia^  Even 
here  he  made  for  himself  work  (especially  in 
oonQectioB  with  an  Asylum  for  Idiots  which 
be  foanded),  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  of  such  an  exhausting  kind  ae  that  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  prime.  There  is  a 
charming  description  of  the  festivities  which 
marked  their  "  silver  wedding  "  in  1851,  for 
which  we  must  refer  again  to  the'  biography. 
The  time  for  the  '* golden  wedding"  in  not 
yet  come ;  it  is  still  two  years  off  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  when  it  comes  the  celebration  of  it 
cannot  be  on  earth.  The  aged  and  honored 
Count  lives  still,  but  his  younger  partner  died 
ea  the  5th  May,  1867,  in  the  66th  year  of  her 

Thomas  Hodokht. 


The  formations  of  the  great  States  of  the 
northwest  and  of  the  strata  underlying  the  great 
chain  of  northern  lakes,  of  which,  at  present, 
there  is  but  little  accurate  knowledge,  afford 
ft  fine  field  fur  students  of  geology,  and  may 
^umiah  the  key  to  some  01  the  mysteries  of 
g^logy  that  are  now  accounted  for  by  dis- 
puted hypotheses.  Copper  was  recently  dis- 
covered on  Isle  Royale,  lAke  Superior,  in  a 
^H  which  extended  from  Che  northeast  to 
^6  aouthwest,  apparently  across  the  whole 


island.  It  seems  to  have  been  deposited  in  a 
gorge,  and  consists  of  globes  of  conglomerate 
rock,  from  two  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
imbedded  in  copper.  The  stones  seem  to  have 
been  moulded  by  the  action  of  waves,  and  to 
have  then  been  forced  with  the  molten  copper 
into  the  crevice  where  they  are  now  found. 
Somewhat  similar  formations  are  found  in 
other  copper  mines  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
large  hollow  globes  of  copper  have  been 
found  filled  wiw  rock  from  one  of  the  lowest 
layers  of  rock. 


■   mm   ■ 


LONELY^  BUT  NOT  LONEBOME. 

Te  c«ll  me  a  lanelj  aald  womaii, 
Wi'  Daething  that's  dear  by  1117  side. 

For  the  bairDiea  that  ance  were  anear  me, 
iij  Father,  He  wadna  let  bide. 

But  aje  in  the  lieht  o'  tbe  momin', 
An'  aje  when  the  shadows  are  lang, 

Gome  bame  to  me  troops— sweet  fancies, 
An'  voices  that  murmur  in  sang. 

And  aft  in  the  Spring  when  the  birdies 

Are  busy  an'  bnildin'  the  nest, 
I  sit  wi'  my  sean^  at  the  window, 

As  gay  an'  as  pleased  as  the  best. 

Why  na  ?  when  the  gowans  are  liftin' 
Their  bit  bonny  heids  frae  the  world, 

An'  my  heart  in  tbe  joy  o'  their  com  in' 
Is  fu'  as  it  e?er  can  hold. 

.  Sae  dinna  ye  name  me  in  sorrow, 
I'm  down  in  life's  evenin'  alane, 
But  bame  is  na  distant  to  win  to, 
An'  a'  by  the  way  is  my  ain. 

•^CkrittUn  at  Work, 


DIFFERENT  PATHS. 

I  lately  tallied  with  one  who  strove 
To  show  that  all  my  way  was  dim, 

That  his  alone  tbe  road  to  heaven  ; 
And  thus  it  was  I  answered  him. 

"  Strike  not  away  the  staff  I  hold, 
You  cannot  give  me  yours,  dear  friend  ; 

Up  the  steep  hill  our  paths  are  set 
In  different  ways,  to  one  sure  end. 

**  What,  though,  with  eagle  glance  upfixed 
On  heights  beyond  our  mortal  ken. 

You  tread  the  broad  sure  stones  of  Faith 
More  firmly  than  do  weaker  men  : 

"  To  each  according  to  his  strength  ; 

But  as  we  leave  the  plains  below, 
Let  us  carve  out  a  wider  stair, 

And  broader  pathway  thro'  the  snow. 

*^And  when  upon  the  golden  crest 

We  stand  at  last  together,  freed 
From  mists  that  circle  rouud  ihe  base, 

And  clouds  that  but  obscure  our  creed. 

<*  We  shall  perceive  that,  though  our  steps 
Have  wandered  wide  apart,  dear  friend, 

No  pathway  can  be  wholly  wrong 
That  tends  unto  one  perfect  end." 

— From  Good  Wortk, 
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Mooted. 
TRUST. 

X>od,  Thon  art  mj  rock  of  BtMngtb, 

And  my  home  is  in  Thj  arms ; 
Thoa  wilt  send  me  lielp  at  length. 

And  I  feel  no  wild  alarms. 
When  mj  trials  tarrj  long, 

Unto  Thee  I  look  and  wait, 
Knowing  none,  though  keen  and  strong, 

Can  mj  trust  in  Thee  abate. 

And  this  faith,  I  long  hare  nnrsed, 

Gomes  alone,  0  Ood  1  from  Thee  ; 
Thou  my  heart  didst  open  first, 

Thou  didst  set  this  hope  in  me. 
Hast  Thou  still  some  darling  plan 

Cleaving  to  the  things  of  ea^  ? 
Leanest  Tbou  for  aid  on  man  ? 

Thou  wilt  find  it  nothing  worth. 

Rather  trust  the  One,  alone, 

Whose  is  endless  power  and  love ; 
And  the  help  He  gives  His  own 

Thon  in  very  deed  shall  prove. 
On  Thee,  0  my  God  I  I  rest, 

Letting  life  float  oalmly  on  ; 
For  I  know  the  last  is  best 

When  the  crown  of  joy  is  won. 

In  Thy  might  all  things  I  bear, 

In  Thy  love  find  bitter  sweet ; 
And  with  all  my  grief  ana  earei 

Sit  in  patience  at  Thy  feet. 
Let  Thy  mercy's  wings  be  spread 

O'er  me  ;  keep  me  close  to  Thee ; 
In  the  peace  Thy  love  doth  shed 

Let  me  dwell  eternally. 


WATER. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  ult,  Professor 
Chandler,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
delivered  in  this  city  a  yerj  interesting  and 
instractive  lecture  upon  the  composition  and 
propertied  of  water^  sprinp,  artesian  wells, 
oceans  and  inland  seas.  We  select  from  the 
Evening  Telegraph  of  3d  mo.  24th  (which  re- 
ported his  lecture  in  full),  some  of  his  remarks 
m  connection  with  the  importance  of  pfire 
drinking  water. 

'^The  products  of  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal  matter  in  water  is,  however,  the  most 
objectionable  impurity.  Organic  matters,  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, are  not  especially  dangerous,  but  the 
products  of  decomposing  animal  substances 
are  highly  dangerous,  even  when  in  minute 
quantities.     These  impurities  do  not  make 
themselves  apparent  to  the  taste.     On  tbe 
contrary,  such  waters  are  frequently  consid- 
ered unusually  fine  in  flavor,  and  persons  go 
a  ^reat  distance  to  procure  them.    Neverthe- 
less, they  contain  an  active  poison.     Many 
diseases  of  tbe  most  fatal  character  are  now 
traced  to  the  use  of  water  poisoned  with  the 
soakage  from  soils  charged  with  sewage  and 
excremental  matters.    Sudden  outbreaks  of 
disease  of  a  dysenteric  character  are  often 
caused  by  an  eruption  of  sewsge  into  wells. 


either  from  a  break  in  the  sewer  or  ceai-M 
or  from  some  peculiarity  of  the  season,  on 
contamination  of  the  water  is  not  indicat 
by  any  peroeptible  change  in  the  appeani 
of  the  water.  The  filtered  sewage,  clear  a 
transparent}  oarries  with  it  the  germs  oft 
disease. 

''  At  a  convent  in  Munich,  thirty-one  oat 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  of  the  mak 
were  afifected  with  typhoid  fever.  It  was  ^hb 
upon  investigation  that  the  well  was  poUoti 
by  sewaffe,  and  the  disease  diaappnredi 
soon  as  the  proper  repairs  were  made. 

'*  At  Edgewater,  on  Staten  Island,  in  li 
the  inmates  of  a  small  block  of  hoastt  n 
afilicted  with  typhoid  fever,  several  deill 
occnrring.  On  making  investigation,  i 
health  officer  found  that  a  neighlwr,  thnd 
whose  land  the  underffround  drain  pa«| 
had  taken  the  liberty  of  closing  up  tbe  ink, 
thus  sending  its  contents  back  upon  thisbUI 
of  houses,  contaminating  the  well,  and  M 
actually  murdering  the  unfbrtunato  vicdd 
with  sewer  poison.  { 

"  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  one  of  the  healtkeoni 
missioners  of  New  York  city,  describes  as  ill 
teresting  case  that  came  to  his  knoffJed|f| 
He  visited  an  old  school-mate,  a  clergynu^ 
in  the  country,  and  in  the  coune  of  (xxm 
sation  his  ftiend  told  him  of  a  firtmiiy  in  wK 
typhoid  fever  had  made  its  appearance, 
members  having  already  died,  while  f 
was  then  fatally  sick.  The  physician 
the  attention  of  his  friend  to  the  fact 
typhoid  fever  is  now  attributed  to  the 
ing  of  the  water  by  animal  refuse.  This 
new  to  his  friend,  the  clergyman,  who 
not  thought  of  attributing  it  to  anythiD' 
than  to  Uie  visitation  of  Providence, 
went  together  to  visit  the  locality,  and 
the  house  situated  on  an  elevation,  with 
its  surroundings  admirably  arranged 
health.  One  readily  believed  the  sutei 
that  there  had  not  been  a  case  of  sicko 
the  house  for  twelve  years.  A  few  weeks 
fore  the  fever  appeared,  when  the  labore: 
the  farm  were  busy  taking  in  the  crop^ 
of  the  valves  of  the  pump  got  out  of  oi 
Being  unable,  to  get  their  usual  suppl/l 
water,  and  being  too  busy  to  send  for 

Eumpmaker,  they  sent  a  man  down  to  a  n 
oring  spring  to  draw  water,  who,  ^ 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  dip  the  water  of 
spring,  from  the  shallowness  of  the  poo), 
his  supply  from  a  brook  near  by.    From 
source  the  family  was  supplied  for  tw 
three  weeks.    This  stream,  higher  up, 
through  several  farna-yards  and  received 
surface  drainage.      The  first  symptoffi^ 
poison  by  this  water  were  a  slight  nausea 
mild  diarrhoea;  after  several  days  typ 
fever  ui  its  worst  form  was  ushered  in. 
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entire  fiunily  bat  two  escaped  an  attack, 
8Dd  ihey  did  not  use  the  water. 

It  is  a  oommmi  tAjiug  in  villages  and 
tofBB  that  **  There  was  health  in  the  old 
lioiiMi,  while  tbue  is  death  in  the  new." 
ThiB  is  owing  to  the  &ct  thaty  when  yilla|;es 
were  first  settled,  the  houses  were  snpphed 
with  wtter  from  the  springs  on  the  hili-side, 
while,  ss  the  dwellinss  multiplied  in  number, 
then  sources  of  supply  proving  insufficient  or 
too  dirtint^  wells  were  sunk  in  the  ysdley, 
which,  of  course,  received  the  drainaffe  of  the 
locsii^.  Hence  diseases  such  as  typhoid  and 
tjphus  feven,  diphtheria,  &c.,  which  were 
ankoown  to  the  early  settlers,  ultimately  be- 
come prewalent 

"  Cholera,  though  it  does  not  originate  from 
polluted  water,  is  disseminated  chiefly  by  the 
aid  of  wells,  and  other  impure  water  supplies. 
"  At  Exeter,  England,  in  1832,  one  thou« 
ttod  deaths  occurred  from  cholera,  A  purer 
BQpply  of  water  was  then  introduced  from  a 
locali^  two  mUes  higher  up  the  river,  above 
the  point  at  which  it  received  the  sewage  of 
the  town.  When  die  cholera  again  invaded 
the  dtj  in  1849,  only  forty-four  cases  oc- 
mirred,  tnd  in  the  cholera  season  of  1854 
there  was  hardly  a  case. 

''Another  very  striking  instance  occurred 
io  London.  The  famous  Broad  street  pump 
applied  water  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
ocaiities  of  the  West  End.  During  the  visi- 
ition  of  1848-9,  this  pump  killed  five  hun- 
hed  penons  in  a  single  week  by  disseminating 
cholera.  The  wealthy  people  of  the  West 
Bod  went  to  Brompton,  a  &shionable  sum- 
ser  resort,  about  five  miles  up  the  Thames, 
uid  soon  the  cholera  broke  out  among  tbem 
here.  The  health  officers  soon  discovered,  on 
BTcstigation,  that  these  people  had  been  in 
be  habit  of  sending  to  the  Broad  street  pump 
or  tea- water,  and  had  brought  the  cholera 
rith  it.  A  curious  case  was  that  of  an  old 
pinster,  who  had  moved  to  Hampstead,  three 
liies  from  the  pump,  but  who  sent  her  maid 
iailjfor  a  kettle  of  the  highly-prized  tea- 
nter.  Bhe  and  her  maid  were  the  only  per- 
008  who  suffered  from  cholera  at  Hampstead. 

"  From  these  facta  it  is  seen  that  water  aids 
i  diaseminsiting  two  of  the  most  fatal  die- 
ssa  which  afiect  the  humsun  race — ^the  ty- 
'hoid  fever  and  the  deadly  cholera.  During 
be  ten  years,  from  1856  to  1866,  there  were 
'1,000  deaths  from  cholera  in  England  and 
f^ales,  and  160,000  deaths  from  typhoid 
^er.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
't  least  three-fourths  of  these  deaths  mi^ht 
Ave  been  prevented  had  proper  attention 
^n  paid  to  the  purity  of  the  water  supply. 
^is  poisoning  by  bad  water  is  now  fully 
Mabli8hed,.and  must awakencommunities  to 
be  Tital  importance  of  securing  a  pure  and  un- 


failing supply  of  this  indispensable  bevera[j|^e, 

"  Water  is  frequently  rendered  impure  by 
the  metallic  tubes  used  to  conduct  it  Or- 
ganic matter,  nitrites,  chlorides,  &c.,  and  in 
some  cases  even  pure  water,  attack  certain 
metals,  causing  them  to  dissolve. 

''Cases  of  sickness  have  occurred  caused 
by  water  drawn  through  copper  pumps,  cpp> 
per^iaving  been  actually  detected  in  the  water.. 

"Lead  is  by  far  the  most  common  material 
used  in  the  construction  of  service  pipes  for 
water,  and  this  metal  is  the  one  which  b  the* 
most  easily  dissolved  by  water,  and  at  the^ 
same  time  most  poisonous  in  minute  quanti- 
ties, being  a  cumulative  poison. 

"  A  celebrated  case  occurred  in  the  royal 
family  of  France,  at  Claremont,  where  one- 
third  of  the  persons  who  drank  of  the  water 
were  affected.  This  water  contained  only 
one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  lead  in  a  gallon.  As> 
little  as  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  of  lead  to 
the  gallon  has  been  known  to  produce  palsy 
in  persons  who  habitually  drank  it.  It  is  a 
mat  pity  that  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
lesul  as  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
water  pipes  are  more  than  counterbalancedi 
by  the  danger  of  lead  poisoning." 

"  Certainly  no  pains  should  be  spared  to^ 
impress  upon  servants  the  importance  of 
allowing  the  water  to  run  for  a  few  minutes 
before  taking  it  for  drinking  or  cooking  pur- 
poses, specially  early  in  the  morning,  after 
the  water  has  stood  all  night  in  the  pipes* 
The  habit  of  filling  the  kettle  from  the  boiler^ 
or  of  using  water  from  the  boiler  for  any  pur- 
pose except  washing,  is  very  dan^rous. 

"  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  it  is  possible^ 
in  a  single  lecture,  to  sketch  the  important 
relations  of  this  all-pervading  fluid,  and  have* 
shown  you  that  it  is  the  source  of  all  our 
health  and  well  being;  but  I  shall  have  failed 
in  my  effort  if  I  have  not  fully  impressed  yot» 
with  the  great  truth  that  it  may  brins  disease 
and  death  instead  of  health,  and  that  our 
sources  of  supply  cannot  be  too  carefully 
studieid." 

Th£  world  is  inexorably  conditioned,  and 
conditions  us ;  and  we  sometimes  weary  of 
our  estate  and  pine  as  in  bondage.  The  home- 
sick soul  demands  its  release.  Oh  that  we 
had  wings  to  lift  us  above  the  confining  tasks 
and  drudgery  of  life  I  The  only  way  to  es- 
cape this  bondage  is  to  give  ourselves  to  it 
with  mind  and  heart ;  to  nnd  our  life  in  our 
task,  our  freedom  in  our  obligations ;  to  make 
our  good-will  as  broad  as  our  necessity.  Re*^ 
sist  the  law  of  duty  and  it  ^alls  you  with  an 
iron  grip ;  seek  to  evade  it,  it  pursues  you 
with  a  merciless  lash;  accept  it  and  it  be-- 
comes  a  law  of  liberty.— JP.  M.  Hedge. 
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Tbb  AvnoAJL  Muting  of**  Friendi'  Boardiag-hoase 
AsBociation,"  will  be  held  on  Sixth-dby  evening,  4th 
mo.  24th,  at  8  o'cloclc,  at  Race  Street  Moathlj 
Meeting  Room.  A  report  from  the  Managers  will 
be  read,  the  selection  of  officers  and  managers  for 
^e  ensaing  jear,  and  such  business  as  may  tend  to 
adyaoce  the  concern.    All  interested  are  laylted. 


Jos 

Lydia 


nk  GlLLINGHAMi        / 


NOTICB. 


The  Committee  in  care  of  Gircalar  Meetings  with- 
in Western  Qaarter,  will  meet  at  London  Groye  the 
'20th  Inst.,  at  2  o'clock.  It  is  very  important  that  all 
of  the  Committee  should  attend  panctnally. 

Datid  Fill,  Clerk  for  Com. 


HOTICK. 


The  PablicatioD  Committee  of  "  Scattered  Seeds," 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  bj  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  clnb  price,  which  was  made  at  the  be- 
ginning o^the  last  volume,  the  cost  of  its  issue  has 
considerably  over-ran  the  gross  receipts.  They, 
however,  propose  to  give  the  present  rates  a  fair 
trial. 

If  our  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
will  make  active  exertions  to  secure  new  subscrib- 
ers, it  is  thought  the  circulation  can  be  so  increased 
as  to  make  it  again  self-sustaining. 

Will  not  all  who  are  interested  in  the  success  of 
this  little  paper  aid  us,  so  if  possible  we  may  begin 
our  next  volume  with  two  thousand  additional  sob- 
«cribers  ? 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Jambs  S.  Hulmb,  Bllwood  MiOHiinm, 

Jos.  M.  Trumav,  Jr.,  Clsm't  M.  Biddlb, 

Louisa  J.  Roberts,  Annik  Calbt. 

Dr.  Brown- Sbquard,  whose  name  has  been  ftre- 
quently  mentioned  in  connection  wi^h  the  death  of 
Senator  Sumner,  is  said  to  be  a  son  of  the  late  Cap- 
tain Edward  Brown,  of  Philadelphia.  Captain 
Brown  was  a  shipmaster.  His  son  was  born  in 
Mauritius,  1817,  and,  as  is  the  custom  in  some  places, 
joined  the  name  of  his  parents.  The  father  was  losr 
at  sea  while  endeavoring  to  procure  provisions  fot 
a  brief  famine.  The  son,  partially  educated  on  the 
island,  completed  his  education  in  Paris,  and  gain- 
ing a  diploma  in  1840,  very  naturally  sought  this 
country. 

Limit  or  Pbrpbtual  Snow. — The  altitude,  above 
sea-level,  of  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  observations  and  deductions 
recently  presented  by  Grad  to  the  Paris  Academy. 
He  shows  that  not  only  the  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture ia  tbi$  higher  strata,  but,  also,  several  other  con- 
ditions, moat  conspire  to  fix  this  altitude :  such  as 
the  depth  of  the  annnal  fall  of  snow,  and  the  dryness 
of  the  •  atmosphere,  the  direction  of  the  winds,  and 
the  amount  of  the  cloudiness.  Grad  finds  the  alti- 
tude of  the  lowest  limit  of  permanent  snow,  to  bo 
less  within  the  tropics  than  under  the  latitudes  of 
twenty  to  thirty-five  degrees,  whence  again  it  di- 
minishes to  three  thousand  feet  in  the  latitudes  sixty 
.degrees  south  and  sixty-five  degrees  north.  For  no 
known  part  of  the  glebe  does  the  belt  of  perpetual 
snow  descend  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  to  within 
less  than  a  thousand  teet  of  altitude  ;  not  even  in 
the  region  where  the  average  tesaperature  of  the 
cold  half  of  the  jear  is  below  freezing,  as  in  Green  • 


land  and  Spitsbergen.  It  is  only  the  glaciers  that 
descend  to  the  sea-level  in  the  country  sooth  of 
forty-five  degrees  south  latitude,  and  north  of  sixty 
degrees  north  latitude,  by  reason  of  the  exeesiire 
falls  of  snow  aeoompanying  most  winds. 

Snails  and  Sluos  — ^WiU  yon  state  to  yonr  Udy 
readers  and  fern-lovers,  if  yon  think  the  inforaa- 
tion  worth  having,  that  the  snail,  so  annoying  in 
Wardian  Cases,  may  be  found  easily  at  night,  bj 
searching  for  them  with  a  lamp?  They  seem  to 
come  out  of  the  ground  after  dark.— L.  L.,  in  Tk 
Oardenert'  Montkly, 

ThBiPbabodv  Fund. — The  report  of  thePeabody 
trustees  shows  that  they  had  expended,  op  to  tki 
close  of  last  year,  in  land  and  buildings,  £300,000. 
Upwards  of  j^66,000  of  this  sum  is  at  present  dq- 
productive,  as  two  sites  are  not  yet  bnUt  npon,  ud 
the  dwellings  upon  two  other  sites  are  not  fioishei 
The  nnmber  of  families  now  in  residence  atthi 
trustees'  buildings  is  882,  occupying  1,875  rooai. 
The  average  rent  per  room  is  is,  10  J.  per  week,  ud 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  head  of  e&ch 
family  is  about  £1  3«.  Id,  Although  the  cost  of 
labor  and  building  materials  is  constantly  increy- 
ing,  the  trustees  have  not  np  to  the  present  time 
advanced  their  rents,  except  in  a  few  exceptiooal 
instances.  The  expenditure  during  the  year,  for 
land  and  buildings,  exceeds  £39,006,  and  the  incom 
of  the  two  trusts  amounts  to  £12,973  5«.  H  The 
net  income  derived  from  the  buildings  is  about  1\ 
per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  out-lay.— ZrOR^M  | 
Echo,  3d. 

In  regard  to  the  reported  adulteration  of  syrnpi, 
concerning  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  Kev 
Tork  recently,  the  "  American  Grocer  "  sutes  tbit 
there  is  a  syrup  made  from  starch,  a  thick,  bet7, 
whitish  syrup,  not  as  sweet  as  cane-sngar  sjnj). 
which  is  sold  for  what  it  is  by  the  manufactoren  to 
the  trade  direct,  or  to  manipulators  of  syrnpi  for 
mixing  with  low-grade  molasses  or  sugar  syraps  to 
give  them  body  and  brightness.     This  syrop,  prop*; 
erly  made,  is  entirely  unobjectionable,  so  far  u 
adulteration  is  concerned,  and  may  be  made  froaj 
eorn,  potatoes  or  any  other  starch-yielding  vegeti-l 
ble  substance.    It  is  manufactured  largely  in  Ea* 
rope,  and  imported  to  this  country  under  the  namt' 
of  "  glucose."     It  is  used  to  a  great  extent  by  cos- 
fectioners.     "  The  Grocer  "  further  aUtes  that  ProL 
Chandler,  President  of  the  New   York  Board  i 
Health,   to   whom   the  subject  of  adnlteration  ^ 
syrups  was  referred  by  the  Grand  Jury,  says  thi^ 
out  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  sugar  and  sjrai 
procured  from  a  variety  of  sources,  where,  if  e^c^i 
adulterated  articles  would  most  likely  be  offered  foi 
sale,  not  one  of  the  samples  of  sugar  showed  a$ 
adnlteration,  and  bnt  one  of  the  samples  of  syrapi 
His  report  will  be  made  public  in  a  few  days.— ^^ 
ton  TVanaeript, 

Thi  Aoabsiz  Mbmorial. — It  has  been  sugge»ti^ 
that  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  late  Professor  Looii 
Agassis  wonld  be  the  completed  museum  which  bi 
began  and  partially  built.  To  perfect  the  pUi 
which  was  prepsu^d  by  Agassis  himself,  three  bat* 
dred  thousand  dollars  will  be  required,  of  wbi ' 
about  one-third  would  be  used  in  enlarging  tl 
building  and  two-thirds  wonld  be  funded  for  tb 
payment  of  professors  and  assistants  in  charge 
the  School  of  Experimental  Zoology  on  the  IsUn 
of  Penikese.  A  memorial  committee  has  been  sp" 
pointed  to  have  charge  of  the  preparations  for  com^ 
pleting  the  museum,  which  includes  Professors  I 
P.  Lesley,  Joseph  Leidy  and  R.  E.  Rogers,  of  tbii 
city.  The  treasurer  of  the  committee  is  Sebastiil 
B.  Schlesinger,  Esq.  of  Boston. 


FRIENDS'    INTELLIGENCER. 


Adopt  thismttfaod  to  inform  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  that  we  haye  largely  increased  onr  stoek  oi 

PL^aiN  DRESS  GOODS 

FOR  PLAIN   PEOPLE, 

bat  ire  feel  well  assured,  in  inTitingan  inspection  of  our  stock,  that  it  is  surpassed  in  Yarietj  by  but 
if  by  any,  in  that  line.  Having  some  advantages  in  buying,  many  of  our  goods,  it  enables 
>  offer  them  at  laOlVBA  &AXS8  than  we  otherwise  could  do.     Lots  of 

ess  Goods  and  Shawls, 

Calicoes  and  Delaines, 

Muslins  and  Sheetings, 

Cloths  and  Cassimeres, 

IKRY.  GLOVES  and  HANDKERCHIEFS,  FLAKNILS,  TICKINGS  and  GINGHAMS,  Ac,  and  our 
e  stock  of  fine  DRY  GOODS,  will  te  offered  to  Cash  Bvyers  at  very  Reduced  Prices,  as  all  who 
faror  us  with  a  call  will  fii;d  to  their  satisfaction. 

JOHN  MOORE  &  CO., 


^  S.— Alpacas  and 


a  Bpecialty. 


lOITES  €01IP01Jin>  BEB  SPRING 

Thk  Owly  DouBUt  Spring  zn  thb  Makxxt. 


if  Spring  has  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
•riced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
1  BpriogSf  surmoanted  'by  independent  loops 
be  reception  of  the  slut^,  rendering  it  more 
K,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
It  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Give  size  and 
of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
lend  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
eaces.  **  Jones  Compound  Spkikg"  Manufac- 
)26Soath  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
lowell  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  OEO.  ROBERTS, 

DENTIST, 

FOUIIBLT  421  NOBTH   SiXTH  StBIKT, 

itmoTed  to  247  North  Eighth  Street,  where  he 
^  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
•  seriiees. 

ISRD8'  CBNTRAIi  TAILOR  STORB. 

AAC  H.  UACDONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
foT  Crab.  0.  Jackson,  deceased,  has  removed 
^  N.  6th  St.  abote  Arch.  Having  had  26  years' 
neooe  in  getting  np  of  Friends'  clothing,  be 
its  %  share  of  their  patronage. 


PLAIN  GOATS  A  SPECIALTY. 

A  fhll  aaaortment  of  goods  snltable  for  Friends  wear  con* 
stantly  on  band.    Satisfactory  fit.    Terms  Keasonable. 

GUSTAVUS  GOLZE, 
TAILOR. 

Bnceesaor  to  Chat.  G.  Jackson.  At  the  Old 'Stand 

No.  S31  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  ' 

RICHARDS  A  SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS    AND     BUILDBR:8, 
No.  1125  Shiaff  Alley, 
(First  Street  above  Race  Street.) 

PHILADBLPHIA. 

JOBBING  ATTBITDBD  TO. 


SAUL  a.  BICBAaM, 

Na  isao  Wood  St 


TB0XP801I  aaonuNi^ 
No.  924  Cherry  St 


ISAIAH    PRICE,    DENTIST, 
1720    Oreen  Street,    Philadelphia,    Penna. 

HALLOWELL    &   CO., 

BANKERS, 
33  SOUTH   THIRD    8TREBT,  PHILADA 

We  buy  and  sell,  on  Commission,  Stocks,  Qot- 
erment  Bonds  and  Gold. 

Information  given  respecting  all  securities  offered 

on  the  market. 

Prompt  Bttentum  gwen  to  orders, 

X0BBI3L  HALLOWELL.    CBABLE8  BALLOWSLL 


FRIENDS'    INTBLLIGENGEB. 


BUILDING  FSLT  (vo  tab)  FOR  OUTSIDB  WORK 
and  Inside  instead  of  Plaster.  Felt  Carpet- 
ings,  kc.  Send  two  three-eent  staaps  for  circulars 
and  samples.  C.  J.  FAT,  Camden,  N.  J 

QBRMOK,    BT  JB8SB   KKRSBT. 

1^  PRIOR,  SIX  CRVTS. 

WALTOir  k  CO., 

529  and  531  K.  Bighth  St.,  below  Green,  Pliila. 

STATEO^TBRS  AXD  B00KSBLLBR8. 

Printers,  Bookbinders,  and  Bnfrrarers. 

OIRCPLATINQ  LIBRARY. 

A.  K.  PARBT, 

612  SFHiNG  GARDEN 


woald  call  tbe  atteniion  of  Frienda  to  a  well  selected 
stock  of  Hpriag  GloTes,  Hosiery,  Silk  and  Cot- 
ton Blonde.    Also,  Book  Muslin,  for  Caps 

and  Handkerchiefs.  3m 


i^^(»)i: 


Pnblished  in  book  form,  cantaining  her  Pictnn, 

FINB  STBBL  PLATB  ENGBAYINO, 
is  now  twtAj. 

Price, $1  00 

Mailod,  postage  prepaid,      -        1  16 

For  sale  hj  JOHN  COHLY, 

144  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphii. 

BENJAMIN  STRATTAH, 
GENERAL  INSURANCE 

AND 

RBAXi  BSTAra  AOBJffT  AND   BROKB& 

NOTARY  PUBLIC  AND  CONVBYANCBR. 
Loams  NnaoTfATiD,   Rrntb   Collrctrd,   Ac.,  k 

Cornw  IIAIBT  AND  FIFTH  8TRBBTB. 
RICHMOND,  IND. 


WEDDING  CARD  DEPOT, 


AMD 


FIJfE  STATIOJ^EBY  AJ^D  EJrQRAriJ^G  HOUSE. 

CHARLES  A.  DIXON  &  CO., 

No.   911   ARCH   STREET,    PHILADELPHIA. 


v.  B.— HEADQnABTKBS  FOB  FBIBNDS'  MARBIAOB  OBBTIPIOATXS,  WBITTBK  IN  BB8T  STTlt 


GOOD   BUSINESS   OPPOBTUNITY. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON 

MANTJFACTUBINO  COMFANT 

are  reorganizing  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
offer  better  terms  tlian  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NUMBEB  6 

MAHUFAOTTJKnrO  SEWIUO  MAOHISB. 

APPLY  AT. 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADA. 

SWIT^N  C.  SHORTLIDGB'8  ACADEMY  at  Ken- 
net  Square,  Pa.,  for  Yonng  Men  and  Boy§,  has 
forty-five  boarders  for  the  SpTing  and  Sammer  Ses- 
sion already  begun,  and  to  continue  till  tbe  7th  mo. 
34.  '  There  are  still  a  few  places  not  yet  engaged. 
Names  of  applicants  are  received  at  this  time,  also 
for  tbe  Fall  and  Winter  Session  of  1874-75.  Terms 
reasonable.  This  is  eminendy  a  «*Home  Boarding 
School  "  for  one  sex.  Special  provision  and  care 
for  little  boys.  Pupils  can  remain  at  the  School 
during  all  vacations. 

Rennet  Square,  Pa.,  3d  mo.  30th,  1874. 


MABBIAOE   0EBTIFI0ATE8 

B7  FRZBND8*  CBRBMONT. 

Blanks,  $4.00,  Filled  up,  $8.00.      | 

Invitations  neatly  prepared. 

701  ARCH  STREET. 

lyM>w  T.  BLLWOOD  OHAPHiN. 


A  SELECT  HOME  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  litth 
Hl  Ohildren.  Terms  moderate.  Sarah  B.  F4 
Meohanicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

BOARDING. — One  or  two  young  men  can  ban 
Board  In  a  Friend's  family  for  the  Summer. 
Address,  1851  North  13th  St,  Philadelphia,  Pt^ 

ENGRAVED    FORMS 

MARMAGK  GERTIFIGATKS 

For  persons  mariying  by  FRIENDS'  CBBBICONT 
whether  members  or  not  Fine  parchment,  in  t^ 
boxes.    Blanks  $4.00.    Filled  up  $8.00. 

JOHN  COMLY,  144  K.  Seventh  Si 

5  POUNDS  OP  GOOD  STRONG  BLACK  OR  GBB0 
TEA  for  $2.50.  Call  or  send  to  WilliftO  to 
gam's  Tea  Warehouse,  112  South  Second  street,  Pbi< 
adelphia.  Choice  fresh  Teas  from  35  to  70  cents  bj 
the  package.  Extra  Fine  Young  Hyson,  in»P*jl 
and  Gunpowder  Teas  from  60  cents  to  $1.30.  7i] 
them.    Branch  Store,  223  Pine  street,  Philad'a. 


Reuben  Wilson 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER 

PHILADELPHIA.  FOURTH  HONTH  26.  1874.  No.  I 


WILLIAM  PENN'S  MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE. 

(\VIL.1,IAM    P£NN   and    GULIELMA    MARIA    SPRINGETT.) 
WrtUM  hf  cor  PTaknvr  nf  Paomuuhlr— whoM  npaWtoD  in  Vatag  ap 

Friends'    Marriage    Certificates 


Wedding  Cards  for  Friends  a  Specialty. 

onAE/LEs  A.  x)ix:oasr  &  oo^ 

riNB  8TATI0HIBT  AND  OABD  INQBATIHO  HOUSE, 


fontraJ  Diy-Ooodi  Store. 

HRW  GOODS  JUST  RSCEITBD. 
nM /««w<  or  BUck  311k*,  $1.00,  Sl.ll},  S1.I8. 
Hnt  Kid  nmtt  7D0  jdi.  of  ib«  Srtt  two  number*. 
Et/Htk  Ciallu,  coUon  ud  wool,  31^,  dMir«bl«. 
ArnM  Stbb,  But  Hrlpa,  lilk  And  wool,  SOe. 
K<M  MmSaaft,  noat  exo^Uent,  76e. 
Jf«*  atJ  Out  JToiAJri,  6]}c.  and  Tfio. 
D*rk  Bramm  Lavu,  not  Bgnrel. 
U  rfn   IPUla  AmUbv*,  ragnlar  mnd*,  18c. 
M  i^Im  ^  Cttiment,  fl.DO,  $1.1&  and  $1.1S. 

JOHN  H.  BTOKf», 

8.  W.  corner  Seventh  and  Arch  Su.,  PblUda. 


POOLISHLY  SPBKT,  moner  ^d  for  OhUdren't 
T  akoH  not  protfctwl  bf  SILVER  TIPS.  T«« 
•Mk*  i«  aboot  the  tine  U  Uke*  a  •mart,  aetire  child 
to  TnxiUte  th«  (oe  of  a  llioe.  SILVER  TIPS  the 
•olj  praTeDtatiTc. 


r'  RENT — A  corn'ortablf,  moderate  lUed  CO  Dntr7 
bonie,  Ilmlthh1ljiitnat«d,on  theOhBitiint  Hill 
UliMd,  within  ten  miDntei'  walk  of  a  itMian. 
The  iToandi  an  well  *applied  witb  ftait 
T*nn*  moderate,  to  a  good  tenant. 
Apply  at  No.  6ie  Caltowhill  itraeL 


pUK  RBKT— A  dwelling,  Ho.  IS31  Sprinf  OardMi 
I  itraet,  8  ro«mi,  with  batb  and  ranga.  Wonld 
like  10  board  •  lad  and  two  girl*,  of  U  to  IS  year* 
>U,  with  tbe  tenant,  if  ttie  comfort*  and  care  of 
"OHB  can  ba  obtained.  It  mnj  be  had  partW  tat~ 
■iib»l  ALEX.  S.  TRUMAN,  B3a  HarketSt. 


IIUOVAL. 

XI  SARAH  T.  ROaEBii,  H.  D. 

HMremoTcd  to  lOIG  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


iVBST  CBZ3TEB,  FA.,  FB0FIST7 

FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

A  Mmmodion*  new  brick  dwelling,  with  all  the 
Aodern  conrenieneea,  aitnaud  on  North  Wjilnnl 
*■"<!,  oppotiie  a  large  meeting  hontn  lawn,  haf  iof 
''I  Oit  adrantagM  of  town  and  coantrj. 

tat  rnrthai  parUEolara  Inqaire  of  0.  L.  WARNER, 
■•msoraboTe. 


Woman's  Hospital  Lectures  tn  Nursing. 

FPTBEN  LBCTUBBS  will  bo  giTeo  br  MART 
BBANSON,  M.  D.,  Raiident  Phjdcian,  at  the 
Hospital,  North  College  ATenne  And  Twentj-iecond 
■traet,  (Horth  of  Qlrard  College.}  Alio,  ten  leo- 
t«rM  In  the  Diet  Kitchen,  bj  FANNII  IBWIN.Head 
Nvna  en  the  Preparation  of  Pood  fbr  the  Slek. 

The  conne  will  begin  April  ISth,  at  3  P.  K.,  to  be 
aontinned  ea  Pridajs  and  Wedneidiv*. 
Ticket*  for  the  coarte,  $1.    Single  Ticket,  36  eta. 
To  Hnnea,  who  can  read  and  write,  or  then  de- 
droot  of  tnrialng,  adn>i**ion  fl«e. 

E.  P.  HALLOWAY,  Secretatj. 


New  Type-Skilled  Workmen 


h- 


Corner  of  Llbraiy  Street* 


J08EPB  W.  l<IPPI%GOTT, 
REAL  BSTATB  AGENT  *  OOMTITAKOIS, 
411  Walnnt  Street,  Philadelphia. 
BUna,  QROUND  RENTS,  INTEREST,  DITt- 
DIND8,  Bra,  WLLEOTID. 


PKIENDti'    INTKLLIGENCfiR. 


Manufaciurers  of  Iron'  Building  Work;  ^infc  Orna- 
ments/Galyanized  Iron  Cornices,  Balustrades,  Win« 
dow  Gaps,  Dormers,  &c.  *  These  miake  low£re  in- 
surance rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  Roofinip, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Send, 
for  circulars.  407  WALNUT  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Works,  Camden. ^j [ ':• 

PUENITUEE.    . 

Eglabluhed  twenty-five  years  by 

8.  B.  REaESTBR, 

Designer,  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  fine  W^^V' 
and  Cottage  Furniture,  Spring,  Hair  an^  Husk  Mat- 
tresses. :     ,  ( 
No.  526  Callowhill  Stbbit,  PhiiIa. 


j«-<- 


-*-f- 


I.  F.  HOPKIlfB.        .     . 

RBMOVB&  Ta  NEW  , STORE,  227  N.  TENTH  ST. 
Manufacturer  and  dealer  ia-fine  *^     ' 

WALNUT  FUBNITURB,lftATTAASSBS,^e.,  ito.;> 

would  respectfully dnrite  the  attention  of  Friend*  to 
a  new  and  well  seleoted-  st<)ck. 

PRICES  LOW. 

; — : , i , — 1^ 

CBAFT  ft  JISS1TF, 

(Buoceasors  to  B.  A.  Wildman,) 
906  Mabkbt  Stbmt,  Pbiladblpbia. 
House  Furnishing  Goods,  Cutlery,  Walnut  Brack* 
«tB,  Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures,  Bird.  Cages,  Plated, 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

OLOTRIS  WBIireiBS  BBPAIBID. 

OVLT  A  PENNY  A  FICT1«E, 

And  all  the  Valuable  loading  H|a1te¥  thrown' in. 

Such  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  Illustrated  Annual 
of  New  Tork  and  Brooklyu  Churclies,  now  selling  so 
rapidly.  It  contains  128  pages,  and  has  i^  beautiful 
and  attractive  make-up,  and  sells'  at  ihe  extremely 
low  price  of.  FIFTY  CENTS  A  COPt:  AgenU  are 
making  money  selling  it.  Orders  are  coming  in  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  for  it.  Samj^e-copy, 
with  all  the  necessary  instructions  and  ou.^£Ll  for 
agents,  sent  on  receipt  of  price.  Big  inducements 
to  good  workers.-  Addr.$ss 

NEHiSON  k  PHILLIPS, 

805  BVoadway,  K.  Y« 

MUTUAL  FIBE  IIJSUEANOE 

OOMPANT  OF  PHILADA.  .. 
701  4HCH  STB^.  . 

CALEB  CLOTHtBK,  President. 

ALAN  WOOD,  Vice  President. 
THOMAS  HATHER,  Treaa. 
T.  BLLWOOD.C^APMAN,Sec'y. 

8.  I?.  BALDBHBTON  A  ftOlT,       . 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  STRltin't 
,       Philaobzjphu^ 

Always  on  hand  a  large  Tarietj  of  Paper  Hangings 
and  Window  Shades.  We.  haTe  a  Terr  desirable 
Spring  Shade  Roller,  which  works  without  cords, 
and  is  much  approve. 


'  L.  ^^;  X.  TT£I0V, 

Ho:  8tt  80VTH  SLSVEHTH  STBIBI. 

m 

.staple TrirnfliingSi bressLiijings,  IJosieryj Gloves, Ac 

Zephyrs  and- fine  Knit  Goods  for  Infants. 
3ook  Muslin,  Handkerchiefs,  and  Cap  Materials. 

FSIEHP8'  OAFS  XADB  TO  ORDBE. 

CTl^IA  A.  MUBFHT, 

PLAIN  AND  FANCY  MILLINER, 
637  Franklin  St.,  above  Spring  Gardon. 

^PrflLADELPHlA. 


r 


FLORENCE 

'  Hh^Xiong-cvnUnted  Suit  of  Vte 
FLOHKN^'K  r-tWlM;   AlACIiiNK  CO. 

;«tSftkwi  the  Sinyer,  Wheeler  A  Wil>oB, 
tarn  GroTer  4  Bake-  0'>tn|>aDies,  inTolvinc  over 

.-■  •     S260,000,  . 

I»  finally  decidtd  by  the 

mtpreme  Court  of  t/ie  Uultrd  State§ 

in  favor  of  the  FI.UKKNCE,  which  al<ne  haa 

Broken  the  Monopoly  of  Sigh  PrieeB, 

THE   NEwTlORENCE 
Ib  the  OITLT  machine  that  sews  baek- 
w€Hrd  andfortoard,  or  to  Haht  and  Uft, 

aimpleat—  ChoapoMt—Meet, 
Bold  vob  Cabb  Owct.    Bpscial  TBua  to 
CL17B8  and  DEALJBK8. 
174.  Ttoronco,  JHom. 


Amril,  18'i 


»e»<»e»o<»»tt»»»»»»»oo»<oooeooe<»> 


A  LARGE  9ALAIIY  a  month  eaBilj  made  vith 
Stencil  and  Key  Check  oiitfitff.  Catalognea 
and  Samples  sent  free.  S.  M.  Spencer,  117  Hais 
OTar  St.,  Boston. 
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ACTION   OF    REPBEBENTATIYE  COMMITTEB 
OF   K.   Y.  YEARLY    MEETINQ. 

We  have  been  furnished  with  the  action  of 
the  Representative  Committee  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  on  the  subjects  of  Temperance 
and  International  Arbitration.  The  appeal 
to  their  own  members  and  the  memorials  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  are 
as  follows: 

APPEAL*   FOB  ABSTINENCE  FROM  INTOXICAT- 
ING BEVERAGES. 
To  fA«  members  of  our  Religious  Society  and  others: 

The  use  of  intoxicating  beverages  is  at- 
tended with  corrupting  and  .ruinous  effects. 

It  leads  to  intemperance,  producing  injury 
to  the  health  as  well  as  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  give  way  thereto,  bringing  misery  on  its 
victims,  and  sorrow,  distress,  and  ofltimes 
poverty  on  their  families  and  friends. 

It  also  causes  an  alarming  increase  of  vice 
and  crime  in  the  land. 

Moderate  drinking,  tippling  and  sipping 
drains,  the  social  custom  of  the  use  of  wine 
and  other  intoxicating  beverages  upon  festive 
and  other  occasions,  should  be  carefully  and 
scrupulously  avoided,  for  though  such  as  are 
in  these  evil  practices  may  not  suddenly  be- 
come drunkards,  yet  they  are  often  led  on  to 
the  greatest  transgressions,  and  even  some 
who  have  had  the  good  example  of  virtuous 
^epta,  have  from  sniall  beginnings,  arrived 


to  a  shameful  excess ;  to  the  reproach  and 
ruin  of  themselves,  and  the  great  injury  of 
their  families. 

Though  much  has  been  done  with  good  re- 
sults for  the  encouragement  of  abstinence 
and  sobriety,  the  great  evil  against  which  w6 
are  constrained  to  make  this  appeal  assumed 
large  and  serious  proportions.  Official  re- 
turns for  the  fiscal  year  of  1873  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  manufacture  of,  and.  traffic  iU 
intoxicating  beverages,  as  compared  with 
preceding  years,  the  amount  exceeding  any 
previous  year  of  our  national  existence.  In 
the  one  city  of  New  York  there  are  over 
seven  thousand  licensed  places  for  the  sale  of 
strong  drink,  about  one  for  every  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  inhabitants. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  of  the  attending 
results,  overcrowded  prisons  and  poor  houses, 
the  appalling  social  vice,  physical  disease, 
and  the  alarming  death  rate  which  alcoholism 
occasions,  we  appeal  affectionately  and  ear- 
nestly to  all  to  abstain  from  partaking  of  any 
intoxicating  beverages  as  a  personal  duty  and 
a  right  example  to  others. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  trath  and  righteous- 
ness, opposed  to  which  intemperance  is  so 
great  an  obstacle,  we  send  forth  this  appeal. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Repr^entative  Com; 
mittee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York', 
held  Fourth  month,  6th,  1874,  the  foregoing 
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appeal  was  united  with  and  directed  to  be 
sent  to  our  Quarterly  Meetings  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  our  Subordinate  Meetings  and  for 
general  distribution  to  others.  . 

Wm.  H.  Mact,  Clerk. 

To  the  Senate  and  Aetemhly  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Your  memorialists,  the  Representative 
Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New 
York  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  said  Yearly  Meeting, 
do  respectfully  represent,  that  we  feel  deeply 
impressed  with  the  great  and  manifold  evils 
which  result  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  as  a  beverage.  It  leads  to  drunken- 
ness, which  brings  misery  and  ruin  on  its 
victims,  and  sorrow  and  distress  on  their 
friends.  It  brings  desolation  and  woe  into 
the  family  circle,  which  often  fall  with  crush- 
ing force  upon  the  women  and  innocent  chil- 
dren of  the  household.  It  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  pauperism,  crime  and  outrage;  and  tends 
to  tne  destruction  of  good  morals  in  the  com- 
munity. Indeed,  its  fruits  are  altogether  evil. 

Under  a  solemn  sense  of  the  importance  of 
these  considerations,  we  feel  drawn,  respect- 
fully, but  earnestly,  to  solicit  that  your  legis- 
lative acts  may  be  of  a  character  that  will 
tend  to  check  this  evil,  which  is  so  alarmingly 
prevalent  in  the  land. 

We  do  not  deem  it  to  be  our  duty  to  offer 
any  suggestions  as  to  the  character  of  the 
legislation  which  may  be  proper  to  promote 
this  important  end,  except  to  propose,  that 
when  the  majority  of  any  community  shall 
desire  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  these  articles 
within  its  limits,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  emi- 
nently proper,  that  they  should  be  enabled, 
by  appropriate  laws,  to  accomplish  such  pro- 
hibition ;  and  we  respectfully  ask  that  such 
laws  may  be  enacted. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest,  that  no 
amount  of  revenue,  or  income,  which  may  be 
derived  from  Xhe  manufacture  of,  or  traffic  in 
these  articles,  can  be  equivalent  to  the  evils 
which  are  entailed  upon  a  community  in 
which  their  use,  as  a  beverage,  prevails. 

Wm.  H.  Macy,  Clerh. 

New  York,  ith  month  6th,  1874. 

To  the  Pretidentf  the  Senate  and  (he  Houee  of  Repre- 
sentatwee  of  the  United  Statee: 

Your  memorialists,  believing  the  War 
method  of  settling  differences  to  be  unchris- 
tian, barbarous,  as  well  as  expensive  and 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind, 
respectfully  ask  you,  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion, to  adopt  and  to  recommend  to  other 
nations  the  adoption  of  arbitration  as  a  just 
and  practical  method  for  the  determination 
of  international  differences. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Representative    Committee    of   the  Yearly 


Meeting  of  New  York  of  the  religions  ^So- 
ciety of  Friends  acting  on  behalf  of  thejaid 
Yearly  Meeting.  {  ' 

Wm.  H.  Macy,  Qerk 
New  York,  4th  month  Qth,  1874. 

IKTEMPEBANCE. 

BT  J.   P. 

The  "  Intelligencer  "  of  the  4th  inst  hu 
been  received  with  the  article  signed  "B." 
I  am  not  disposed  to  enter  into  a  protracted 
argument  with  ''  B.,"  for  the  reason  that  tbe 
premises  assumed  by  him  are  antagonistic  to 
the  principles  enumerated  in  the  letter  which 
he  assumes  to  answer  ;  but  I  will  offtr  a  few 
words  of  explanation,  and  if  we  can  come  to 
the  same  starting-point  we  may  probably  pur 
sue  the  same  course  of  logic,  and  reach  a 
common  result.  He  is  pained  that  the  *' In- 
telligencer "  should  give  place  to  viewa  oppo- 
site to  his  own  on  this  subject,  and  tbu8  in- 
dicates a  tendency  to  exclude  from  the  pub- 
lic mind  a  fair  consideration  of  this  import- 
ant subject  from  every  possible  standpoint 
He  misstates  me  when  he  attributes  to  me  the  > 
remark,  that  the  efforts  of  Friends  should  bi 
confined  to  the  ^eeta  of  alcoholic  disorder; 
and  if  he  will  turn  to  my  letter,  he  will  find 
that  Friends  are  invited  to  join  withothen] 
"  to  discover  the  true  aauree  of  evil  in  m«n 
touching  this  matter."  I  am  confirmed  in 
the  belief  that  the  wurce  of  this  evil  is  in  nai, 
and  that  in  our  dealing  with  it  we  can  work 
effectively  on  this  basis. 

That  it  is  "  a  pernicious  error"  to  call  that 
''a  lawful   trade,"  which  is  susUined  and 

Protected  by  law,  I  am  unable  to  conceive. 
Tow  as  to  "  excess :"  On  this  point  there  ift 
a  decided  variance  of  opinion,  which  is  ap- 
parently irreconcilable.  It  is  difficult  forme 
to  conceive  of  anything  being  taken  in  exccSr 
to  which  there  is  no  limit  of  moderation ;  tf 
to  take  in  excess  implies  that  the  limit  of 
moderation  is  transcended.  I  regard  th« 
popular  teaching,  that,  *'  otf  tcse  as  a  drink  ii 
excess,"  as  simply  contrary  to  experience  and, 
philosophy.  If  this  is  true,  and  also,  that  all , 
such  excess  is  sin,  then  all  our  fiathera  aodi 
elders  in  the  church,  who  in  times  past  used  I 
the  **  goodly  fruits  of  the  earth"  with  modenir 
tion  and  gratitude,  were  guilty  of  the  sin 
which  ''  B.^'  complains  of.  So  all  good  men, 
who  now  use  such  things  moderately,  ^ 
guilty  of  sinful  excess.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
admit  any  such  teaching,  ner  is  the  Society 
of  Friends,  if  I  have  proper  appreciation  ot 
their  principles  and  testimonies  upon  thiasub* 
ject  They  are  a  peculiarly  moderate  peopi^, 
Now  a  word  as  to  the  **  natural  appetite.' 
How  does  **  B."  know  that  '*  man  has  no 
naturml  appetite  for  strong  drink?"  T^ 
infant  has  no  developed  appetite  for  anything 
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but  the  maternal  milk ;  but  when  it  begins 
to  have  teeth,  its  appetites  begin  to  vary ;  as 
it  grows  into  maturer  life,  they  become  more 
varied,  and  they  are  selective  of  such  things 
as  the  inherent  condition  of  the  individual  de* 
maDds.  If  that  condition  is  one  of  perfect 
health,  they  will  have  an  appetency  for  food 
and  drink,  very  different  from  such  as  are  by 
natore  enfeebled  or  perverted  in  their  tastes, 
and  who  may  seek  supplies  which,  if  used  in 
excess,  woald  do  them  harm.  Natural  appe- 
tite vari^  materially  with  the  nature  of  its 
po^essor.  It  cannot  be  established  or  meas- 
Q/ed  by  a  uniform  standard. 

"B."  may  have  a  natural  appetite  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  food  which  it  might  be  unnatural 
in  me  to  indulge  in,  and  if  iudulged,  might  do 
me  harm.  So  the  appetite  for  alcoholic 
liqoors,  though  not  natural  in  the  infant,  may 
be  developed  in  the  evolution  of  life,  and  at 
certain  periods,  in  different  individuals;  may 
manifest  itself.  Indeed,  the  history  of  man- 
kind demonstrates  this  fact.  I  therefore  can- 
not recall  the  statements  inade  in  my  letter, 
but  reassert  them  with  renewed  confidence  in 
Aeir  verity.  As  to  the  Scriptural  argument, 
it  cannot  be  entered  upon  in  this  brief  article. 
If  it  could,  it  might  simply  exhibit  our  re- 
spective views  of  interpretation,  and  would 
leave  the  whole  subject  as  open  as  it  is  now. 
While  it  is  true  that  Divine  Truth  is  absolute, 
it  is  equally  true  that  human  interpretations 
of  Divine  Truth  are  almost  as  various  as  men 
themselves. 

I  am  glad  to  be  corrected  in  my  apprehen- 
sion that  the  ''attacks  on  the  traffic  in 
liquors "  originated  in  a  motive  to  prevent 
drunkenness.  I  find  from  "  B."  that  this  is 
not  the  case ;  and  as  he  appears  to  be  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  I  reluctantly  accept 
his  statement)  though  I  honestly  supposed  that 
the  fiienia  of  lo&il  option  and  prohibition 
were  influenced  by  such  oonsiderations,  and 
am  sorry  that  they  are  not 

If  the  motive  is  simply  to  break  down  a 
trade  which  has  had  existence  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  and  which  is  essentially 
interwoven  with  the  civilization  of  the  present 
day,  and  to  antagonize  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  traffic,  by  the  use  of  such  weapons  as 

rirsonal  invective  and  political  trickery,  then 
avow  myself  as  much  less  the  friend  of  such 
measures  than  ever  before,  and  trust  that  the 
ej^  of  Friends  may  be  opened  in  like  man- 
ner. I  trust,  also,  that  both  *'B."  and  my- 
self may  cultivate  a  charitable  spirit  toward 
oar  erring  brethren,  remembering  that  we  our- 
■elves  may  become  castaways. 
Fingrth  month  4(A»  1874 

The  highway  of  the  upright  is  to  depart 
^m  evlL 


For  Pr'ends'  Intelligencer. 

THE   MA.RR[AGE   FEAST   AT   CAN  A. 

John  2d  ck.f  Ut  to  lUh  uertes. 

The  arguments  drawn  from  the  Scriptures 
in  favor  of  total  abstinence  from  all  that  in- 
toxicates as  a  beverage  are  not  complete 
without  a  consideration  of  the  miracle. which 
Jesua  performed  at  the  marriage  iu  Cana  of 

Galilee. 

It  seemi  presumption  in  any  one  of  less 
scholarly  attainments  than  the  learned  doc- 
tors and  theologians,  who  have  so  lately  de- 
clared that  "  nobody  but  an  ignorant  zealot 
can  draw  a  direct  argument  from  the  Bible 
in  favor  of  total  abstinence,"  to  assert  to  the 

contrary. 

The  right  of  private  judgment  and  a  meas- 
ure of  common  understanding  to  apprehend 
the  meaning  of  written  testimony,  joined  to 
an  earnest  seeking  after  the  hidden  meaning 
of  revealed  truth,  afford  a  stand-point  from 
which  the  humblest  Christian  may  draw  con- 
clusions more  satisfactory  to  hU  own  mind 
than  all  the  verdicts  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 

scholars.  . 

The  greater  covers  the  less,  as  much  m 
metaphysics  as  in  physics.  This  axiom  being 
beyond  controversy,  it  is  neither  fanaticism 
nor  ignorant  zeal  to  assert  that  Jesus,  in 
summing  up  the  whole  duty  and  obligation 
of  the  moral  law  as  pertaining  to  our  rela- 
tions one  with  another,  made  the  ground  so 
broad  that  it  covers  every  form  of  wrong  that- 
one  individual  may  inflict  upon  another,  and 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  of  its  reaching 
to  the  inmost  conscience  of  every  capacity, 
the  judgment  seat  is  set  up  in  each  human 
soul.  Hence  he  says,  **  All  things  whatso- 
ever you  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do- 
ye  even  so  to  them,"  and  least  there  might 
be  some  doubt  on  the  mind.  He  declares  that 
the  individual  who  cheri8he8  an  unholy  thought 
Aos  commiUed  ain  already  in  the  heart. 

This  is  the  touch-stone  td  which  every 
human  appetite  and  passion  must  be  brought ; 
if  the  thought  of  evU,  as  he  declared,  defitea  the 
aoul,  does  not  Jesus  set  a  ban  upon  every 
form  of  social,  moral,  or  political  pollution 
that  now  exists  or  may  be  developed  in  the 

future  ? 

Does  he  not  push  to  the  wall  every  de- 
fender of  moderate  evU  or  moderate  drinking 
who  seeks  to  make  a  bulwark  of  the  undoubted 
evidence  that,  in  His  intercourse  with  the 
world.  He  drank  wine  and  manufactured  it 
for  the  use  of  others.  In  the  language  of  one 
of  these  same  learned  expositors.  His  "first 
miracle  was  the  manufacture  of  an  intoxicat- 
ing beverage."  This  is  an  assumption  that 
begs  the  question  at  the  Qrst  outset,  and  has 
not  even  the  shadow  of  a  fact  to  sustain  it. 

Now  let  us  take  up  this  first  miracle  and 
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coDsider  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it 
took  place,  and  in  harmony  with  the  life, 
teachings  and  character  of  the  Christ-man, 
that  we  may,  if  possible,  find  its  true  signifi- 
cance and  be  instructed. 

Wedding  feasts  then,  as  now,  among  the 
Syrians,  were  occasions  of  great  festivity,  last- 
ing seven  or  eight  days,  and  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  country  much  wine  was  used. 
This  feast  that  we  are  about  to  consider  was 
in  progress,  and  the  supply  of  wine  exhausted. 
"  They  have  no  wine."  That  they  were  not 
too  poor  to  purchase  it  is  evident  from  the 
language  the  governor  addressed  to  the  bride 
groom.  The  most  reasonable  conclusion  is 
that  there  had  been  more  guests  than  were 
anticipated.  The  mother  of  Jesus  informed 
Him  of  their  dilemma.  Expositors  have 
taken  great  pains  to  vindicate  his  character 
from  a  charge  of  rudeness  or  want  of  respect, 
in  the  answer  he  gave ;  it  certainly  does  not, 
as  it  now  stands,  convey  to  the  minds  of 
modern  readers  the  idea  of  filial  duty  that  we 
recognize ;  there  must  be  an  error  in  the  ren- 
dering, f  )r  we  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain 
the  suspicion  that  the  Christ  would  set  so  un- 
worthy an  example. 

Water- pots  of  stone  were  set;  these  were 
only  used  for  water.  The  Jewish  law  forbids 
the  applying  of  any  vessel  to  other  purposes 
than  those  for  which  it  is  set  apart  So  there 
could  be  no  mistake  about  these  stone  pots 
containing  anything  besides  the  water  which 
the  servants  were  directed  to  fill  them  with. 
They  were  filled  to  the  brim,  simply  with 
water,  sparkling  water  from  the  fountains  of 
Cana. 

The  command  is  given,  "  Draw  out  now 
and  bear  to  the  governor  of  the  feaet,"  and 
he  drank,  not  knowing  whence  it  was,  but 
counting  it  thebe4,  declared  to  the  bridegroom, 
"  Every  man  at  the  beginning  doth  set  forth 
good  wine,  and  when  men  have  well  drank 
then  that  which  is  worse,  but  thou  has  kept 
the  bed  wine  until  now." 

That  best  wine !  We  know  that  no  man 
who  drank  of  that  wine  went  reeling  home  to 
the  wife  of  his  bosom  with  red  eyes  and  a 
thickened  tongue.  We  know  there  was  no 
"worm"  in  the  vessel  from  which  was  dis- 
tilled that  refreshing  beverage. 

Just  here  it  will  be  right  to  controvert  the 
assertion  that  Jesus  on  this  occasion  **  manu- 
factured an  intoxicating  beverage."  It  is 
distinctly  stated  that  the  wine  furnished  from 
these  vessels  of  water  was  the  *^best  unne.** 

Albert  Barnes  (w^ose  fairness  as  an  ex- 
positor has  never  been  impeached)  says  that, 
according  to  the  highest  authority  among 
the  ancients,  the  best  wine  was  that  which 
wa=i  without  strength,  "innocent,  harmless," 
and  it  was  considered  wholesome  in  i^ropor- 


tion  to  its  purity,  that  is,  its  freedom  firom 
any  admixture,  it  being  the  pure  juice  of  the 
grape. 

*'  With  Thradan  wine  recrait  tby  honor 'd  ^aests, 
For  happy  coancils  flow  from  sober feastg" 

was  the  advice  of  the  Grecian  sage  Nestor, 
whose  name  is  a  synonym  for  wisdom  eveii 
now. 

80  far  from  a  true  interpretation  of  this 
miracle,  is  the  assumption,  that  the  wine  was 
intoxicating,  or  in  any  degree  correspoDdiog 
to  the  compounds  called  by  that  name  now 
in  use,  that  it  is  a  reflection  upon  the  puHtr 
and  honesty  of  Jesus,  and  casts  dishonor  upon 
His  name.  It  matters  not  that  he  was  called 
a  wine  bibber.  The  inquirer  asks,  Did  His 
life  and  precepts  prove  Him  one?  and  the 
answer  that  must  result  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  gospels  refutes  the  charge. 

Travellers  tell  us  that  the  use  of  water  u 
a  drink  is  the  exception,  in  Syria,  and  the 
inferior  quality  of  very  much  that  is  offered 
renders  it  necessary  to  supply  the  want  witi 
juicy  fruits,  hence  they  find  the  trees  and 
plants  of  that  region  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  such  fruitB  as  allay  thirst,  and  ai 
the  same  time  are  palatable  and  healthy. 

Think  of  the  Christ-man  at  a  feast  where 
nothing  was  drank  but  intoxicating  bever 
ages!  Can  we  inflict  a  greater  wrong  00 
His  marvellous  character  than  to  associate  | 
Him  with  such  a  gathering  and  accuse  Him 
of  contributing  to  its  revelry?  The  soldier 
who  pierced  His  side  with  the  spear  wounded 
Him  not  so  cruellv  as  does  this  wanton  charge 
of  his  professed  followers.  Truly  may  it  be  said 
ot  Him,  He  is  wounded  in  the  house  of  His 
friends. 

Since  preparing  this  essay  I  have  been 
gratified  to  see,  by  a  late  paper,  that  the 
Methodist  ministers  of  Chicago,  in  conference, 
expressed  the  same  views  respecting  the  ''fint 
miracle"  that  I  have  advocated. 

L.  J.  R* 


.  «•»  • 


PATIENCE. 

Extracts  from  a  discourse  by  F,  T,  Washburn,  in  thi 

Christian  Regi»ier. 

"[Bat]  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work'- 
James  i,  4. 

Patience,  to  the  common  eye,  is  a  homelj 
virtue.  It  does  not  flash  and  blaze  befirt 
the  imagination,  or  stir  the  blood  and  inspirt 
us  with  a  passionate  ambition  to  possess  i^ 
like  some  of  the  more  brilliant  and  more  a* 
mired  virtues.  It  beams  with  a  subdued  and 
sober  light,  whose  steady  clearness  wins  « 
slowly  and  gradually.  From  the  confusioi 
of  patience  with  its  counterfeits,  and  fronitM 
diflSculty  of  discerning  it,  and  especially  fro" 
its  opposition  to  the  excitement,  heat  an* 
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YioleQce  to  which  oar  nature  is  so  prone, 
patieDoe  stands  among  the  homely  and  retired 
virtues. 
•         •  •  •  •  • 

To  bear  with  that  which  we  have  not  de- 
sired, bat  which,  nevertheless,  comes  upon  us ; 
to  meet  the  loss  of  health  or  fortune  and  yet 
not  give  up;  to  meet  our  own  faults  and  sins, 
and  the  sins  of  those  around  us,  and  yet  not 
despair;  to  see  our  hopes  checked,  our  plans 
obstructed;  to  see  good  enterprises  crippled, 
and  the  general  movemeut  of  society  thrown 
into  disarray,  and  yet  keep  our  inward  firm- 
ness, our  control  of  mind  and  steadiness  of 
action— to  keep  the  lamp  within  us  burning 
under  every  pressure — tasks   the  powers  of 
our  souls.    And  yet  one  or  another  of  these 
trials  which  demand  patience  from  us  is  never 
very  £Eir  from  us  at  any  time. 
■  •  •  •  •  • 

We  all  of  us,  for  instance,  want  to  be  well 
and  strong— want  to  be  in  pefect  health.  Oh, 
for  the  secret  of  health  which  shall  keep  us 
always  well !  The  quacks  who  thrive  upon 
the  credulity  of  mankind  touch  that  powerful 
spring.  The  secret  of  health,  they  say,  we 
have  discovered,  and  it  is  only  because  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind  has  found  that  what  they 
have  discovered  is  not  the  secret  of  health, 
but  the  secret  of  growing  rich  upon  the  igno- 
rant weakness  or  their  neighbors,  that  these 
charlatans  do  not  have  an  even  wider  influ- 
ence than  they  now  have ;  but  the  wiser  por- 
tion of  mankind  have  discovered  that  the 
secret  of  health  does  not  lie  in  any  one  herb, 
or  liqm)r,  or  curious  concoction,  but  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  physical  and  moral  laws  of  our 
nature.  Providence  says  to  us,  through  our 
experience,  This  health  you  seek  U  more 
precious  than  you  think ;  you  cannot  buy  it 
in  a  bottle,  you  cannot  get  it  or  keep  it  in 
any  cheap,  ni.echanical  way  ;  if  you  would  be 
well,  be  patient  and  persevering,  obey  my 
laws  constantly,  observe  the  truth  of  your 
nature,  and  live  steadily  and  patiently  accord- 
ing to  it,  and  you  will  be  as  well  as  you  can 
be.  But  this  will  demand  patience  and  per- 
severance of  you.  Yet  if  we  follow  this  we 
find  the  promise  of  Providence  fulfilled  with 
overflowing  measure,  for  we  shall  not  only 
Wp  in  health,  but  shall  find  that  in  doing  it 
wehavp  learnt  patience,  and  temperance,  and 
self  control,  and  firmness;  and  the  care  of  our 
health,  wisely  and  bravely  kept  up,  will 
strengthen  our  moral  natures. 

Or  take  our  higher  health,  the  health  of 
our  souls.  What  would  we  not  give  for  the 
secret  of  life,  the  secret  of  the  souPs  blessed- 
ness, for  the  vrord  of  God  which  should  set 
&U  within  us  to  music,  and  uniLe  our  spirits 
with  theperfect  life  of  God  and  of  His  child- 
^^:    What  an  universal  longing  of  the  hu- 


man heart  is  there  to  cast  off  all  sin,  and 
fear,  and  lifelessness,  and  be  at  peace  with 
our  own  hearts,  our  brethren  and  God,  and  be 
one  with  them  in  common  life  and  blessed- 
ness! We  do  not  want  to  wait  for  this;  we 
do  not  want  simply  to  live  in  hope  of  it;  we 
do  not  want  simply  to  rest  in  faith  for  it. 
We  want  to  know  that  we  have  the  secret ;  we 
want  to  be  sure  now  that  we  are  one  with  the 
saints  in  the  eternal  life.  We  will  put  up 
with  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  assurance. 
•  .  .  .  «  • 

If  I  rightly  interpret  the  experience  of  man- 
kind. Providence  tells  us  here.  You  cannot 
gain  heaven  with  one  jump,  but  only  by 
patient  climbing.  You  want  to  know  the  secret 
of  your  life?  Wait,  watch,  seek,  pray,  con- 
sider what  this  means  and  what  that  means. 
Do  your  present  duty,  use  your  present  oppor- 
tunity, use  your  opportunities  of  experience 
and  thought,  and  wait  in  faith  for  the  clearer 
light,  and  strive  in  patience  for  the  perfect 
will.  Do  the  will  of  God,  says  the  Redeemer ; 
grow  into  the  love  of  God  and  man  ;  thus  wilt 
thou  draw  near  the  kingdom,  and,  by  your 
patient  faith,  and  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing, into  the  darkness  of  your  soul  will 
come  at  first  the  faint  light,  then  the  increas- 
ing dawn ;  then,  if  your  heart  be  pure,  your 
faith  persistent,  will  the  grace  of  God  shine 
in  upon  you.  growing  brighter  and  brighter 
unto  the  perfect  day.  But  by  patience  only 
can  we  overcome  our  errors  and  sins — only  by 
patience.  It  is  very  hard  to  bear  with  our- 
selves, and  not  give  up  once  for  all,  and 
look  upon  our  faults  as  final,  fixed  parts  of 
our  character.  Then  we  begin  to  excuse  our- 
selves, and  indulge  ourselves,  ard  consider 
that  other  people  have  worse  faults,  and  we 
need  not  trouble our^selves about  ours;  and  thus 
we  are  in  danger  of  gradually  surrendering 
the  high  desire  for  perfection  and  aspira- 
tion for  the  true  life.  We  must  be  patient 
with  ourselves,  and  bear  with  humiliation  and 
self-abasement  the  recognition  o^  our  faults 
and  failings,  and  persist  in  our  effjns  to  cor- 
rect them.  Only  thus  can  we  weed  them  out 
of  us. 

And  in  our  life  with  one  another,  who 
would  not  like  to  have  everybody  better  than 
they  are — more  wise  and  thoughtful,  more 
considerate,  and  kind,  and  just,  and  generous, 
and  merciful?  Who  would  not  like  to  have 
around  him  those  whom  he  could  admire, 
reverence,  trust  and  love  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ?  Tlie  high  fellowship  of  soul  with  soul ; 
society  bound  together  in  mutual  trust ;  truth, 
love,  and  joy,  and  peace  prevailing — that 
has  been  a  very  general  hope.  But  in  fact 
^we  find  as  much  trouble  with  our  neighbors' 
sins  as  with  our  own.  Our  fellowship  is  a  fel- 
lowship of  suffering  and  sorrow  as  well  as  of 
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joy.  We  find  that,  as  we  must  be  patient  with 
ourselves,  we  must  be  patient  with  one  an- 
other. And  our  patience  with  each  other 
will  add  to  our  fellowship  a  depth  and  tender- 
ness which  a  wholly  prosperous  companion- 
ship can  hardly  know.  By  patience  only  can 
we  help  one  another  in  our  common  life. 
And  if  we  observe  the  Christian  patience,  we 
shall  recognize  a  positive  and  healing  power 
in  it 

Let  no  one  think  himself  patient  when  he 
is  only  weak ;  true  patience  is  strong  and 
vital.  It  does  not  consist  in  folding  the  hands,- 
and  bhutting  the  eyes,  and  thinking  despair- 
ingly, What  can  I  do?  and  giving  up.  It  is 
that  iu  us  which  does  not  give  up.  It  is  that 
in  us  whereby  we  endure  when  endurance 
seems  wise  or  necessary,  but  endure  strongly, 
with  the  concurrence  of  our  judgment  and 
our  will ;  it  is  that  in  us  whereby  we  face  each 
fresh  assault  of  trouble  with  a  fresh,  unflinch- 
ing strength ;  whereby  we  grasp  difficulty 
after  difficulty,  and  by  ^adual  approach  and 
steady  perseverance  fulfill  our  enaeavor.  "Let 
patience  have  her  perfect  work."  It  is  that 
in  us  whereby,  not  content  with  half  perform- 
ance, we  hold  on  through  all  until  our  work 
bfe  perfected ;  or,  if  our  aim  be  too  high  for 
perfection  here,  until  our  earthly  life  be  ended, 
with  the  perfect  purpose  still  inspiring  our 
hearts.         ..... 

Meekness,  humility,  patience,  simple  truth- 
fulness and  modesty — to  these  virtues  it  some- 
times seems  to  me  as  though  our  times  were 
specially  blind.  But  doubtless  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  these  rare  and  fragrant 
virtues  which  hides  them  from  the  public 
gaze.  They  are  rather  private,  personal  and 
intimate,  known  only  of  those  wno  feel  their 
blessing,  than  conspicuous  and  apparent  to 
the  world.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to  reproach 
some  of  our  most  widely-read  writers  for  min- 
istering to  the.  popular  prejudice,  which  in- 
deed they  doubtless  shared,  in  showing  a 
special  skepticism  about  these  gentle  and  in 
ward  traits  of  character  which  our  age  too 
sadly  needs  to  be  skeptical  about  them. 

However  rare  the  highest  patience  may  be, 
however  difficult  to  attain  and  keep,  examples 
are  not  wanting  in  human  history,  nor,  I  trust, 
in  our  own  experience,  which  assure  us  that 
men  have  endured  and  persevered  through 
every  kind  of  difficulty  to  the  perfect  end. 
And  in  these  examples  wp  have  one  of  the 
grounds  of  patience.  Virtue  b  indeed  its  own 
reward.     There  is  in  every  worthy  trait  of 
character  a  native  beauty.    To  live  worthily 
is  life  in  the  true  sense.     Our  moral  nature 
feels  itself  in  tune  when  it  is  living  in  accord- 
ance with  the  moral  law,  and  rejo.ces  in  th^ 
harmony.     But  we  are  not  left  with  this 
ground  only  for  our  moral  life.    Every  faith- 


ful person  whom  we  have  known  in  history, 
or  in  our  own  experience,  is  a  pledge  to  us 
of  the  reality  of  the  moral  world.  We  ground 
our  patience  not  alone  upon  itself,  upon  ite 
fitness  with  the  constant  conditions  of  our  life, 
but  upon  those  who  have  shown  it  in  their 
lives,  upon  those  ^bo  have  lived  it  for  our 
comfort  and  our  exampla    Here  upon  earth 
the  good  and  faithful  souls  build  the  unseen 
kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world  though 
present  in  it ;  here  they  build  (he  unseen  king- 
dom not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  all  who, 
led  by  right  desire,  fieek  to  join  them  in  their 
faithnil  life.    And  looking  at  the  hearts  of 
these  faithful  ones,  and  at  their  works,  iveare 
persuaded  that  the  kingdom  which  they  form 
and  build  is  indeed  the  kingdom  of  God.  To 
the  virtue  and  the  grace  which  we  behold  in 
them   there  is  something  answering  in  us, 
something  rooted  deep  in  us — ^the  mystery  of 
faith  and  worship  which  unites  us  with  them 
in  sympathy  and  hope,  and  turns  our  hearts 
with  theirs  to  God.    In  the  reality  of  His  b^ 
ing  lies  the  deep  foundation  of  our  hope  of 
virtue.     By  bringing  His  truth  into  our  lives, 
by  uplifting  our  hearts  with  the  highest  faith 
and  the  best  hopes  to  which  we  can  attain,  we 
may  grow  into  that  grace  of  spirit  of  which 
the  special  virtues  are  the  fruit.     And  among 
these  various  fruits  of  the  spirit  is  this  virtue 
of  patience  which  begins,  indeed,  with  com- 
mon tasks,  but  which  rises  gradually  into  a 
high,   exalted  grace,   upholding   the  heart, 
healing  evil,  perfecting  our  life  and  work. 


^S*' 


LOCAL  INFOBMATION. 
Temperance, 

The  dangers  involved  in  the  passage  of  a 
bill  now  pending  with  our  Legislature  at 
Albany,  designed  to  open  wider  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  liquors,  was  the  cause  of  much 
interest  to  a  small  conference  of  Friends  as- 
sembled at  Twenty  Seventh  Street  Meeting- 
house, on  the  evening  of  Fourth  mo.  6tb, 
1 874,  and  as  a  hearing  had  been  granted  for 
the  following  day  to  the  friends  of  temper- 
ance, by  the  committee  in  charge,  it  was  the 
wish  of  all  that  Jacob  Gapron  represent  on 
that  occasion  the  temperance  view  of  Friends, 
as  embodied  in  their  Discipline. 

The  following  petition  was  hastily  drawn 
up,  which,  with  the  names  herein  annexed, 
was  placed  in  his  hands  for  presentation : 

PSTITIOV. 

To  the  Senate  and  Aesemhly  of  the  State  of  New  Tork: 

"  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  of  New  York,  believing  intemper- 
ance to  be  a  prolific  source  of  pauperism, 
vice  and  crime,  respectfully  ask  you  to  enact 
that  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors  for  drink- 
ing purposes,  shall  hereafter  be  illegal  in  thia 
State."    Signed  by  nineteen  men  and  women. 
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^e  hear  firom  one  who  attended,  "that 
tbe  delq;ateB  were  very  courteous! j  received, 
and  that  the  probable  result  of  the  hearing 
will  be  to  cause  the  committee  to  report  ad- 
ve»elj  npop  the  easj  license  proposition, 
which  the  liquor  -manufiicturera  and  dealers 
are  80  earnestly  advocating."        R.  W.  U. 


^SCRAPS 


FHOM     UNPUBLISHED  *L£TTBB& 


[In  introducing  the  following  extracts  firom 
a  letter,  received  during  the  past  week,  a  few 
words  of  explanation  seem  requisite.  The 
author  is  a  valuable  young  man  residing  in 
the  West,  who,  a  few  years  since,  in  view  of 
joining  another  religious  organization,  offered 
a  resigaation  of  his  right  of  membership  in 
ears,  to  one  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  in  this 
city.  The  Clerk,  in  giving  him  official  infor- 
mation of  the  result,  felt  called  upon  to  add 
something,  as  expressive  of  his  own  and  the 
feelings  of  others,  upon  the  occasion.  To  this, 
in  hi^  recent  letter,  he  thus  refers :] 

"  In  looking  over  my  papers  the  other  day, 
I  found  an  official  notice  of  the  acceptance  of 
my  resignation  as  a  msmber  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  accompanying  it  was  a  very 
kind  letter  from  thee,  upon  the  reception 
of  which,  seven  years  since,  and  now,  after 
such  a  long  interval  of  time,  I  again  feel  a 
flowing  of  love  to  thee,  and  would  say  that  I 
love  the  religious  organization  of  Friends  of 
which  thee  remarks  in  thy  letter,  *  Thy  parent- 
age, thy  early  surroundings  and  associations, 
were  all  such,  that  a  deep  sympathy  was  ex- 
pressed, that  one  thus  situated  should  conceive 
nis  peace  of  mind  was  best  attained,  by  vol- 
untarily bidding  adieu  to  a  religious  organiza- 
tion with  which  he  has  been  connected  all 
his  life.' " 

After  this  reference,  the  writer  proceeds : 
"  My  idea  of  a  true,  inward  church  or  re- 
ligious organization  is  as  follows :  The  blessed 
Jesu  j  said,  '  I  am  the  Vine,  and  ye  are  the 
branches.'     Christ,  the  living  Church,  the 
Tine — and  the  branches  are  the  membera  of 
^e  living  Church,  united  to  the  Vine  Christ 
JesQs  by  a  living  faith,  before  we  can  realize 
a  spiritual  life.     A  mere  name  on  the  records 
of  the  church^oks  will  not  suffice.  We  must 
be  joioed  to  Him  as  branches,  or  there  is  no 
life  in  us." 

*'  Now,  to  my  mind,  the  figure  in  this  Par- 
able has  a  special  force  and  meaning.  The 
Vme  is  an  humble  tree,  not  great  and  tall  like 
<^e  oedar  or  the  oak,  so  the  blessed  Son  and 


sent  of  the  Father  came  in  an  humble  way,  as 
it  was  foretold  of  Him, '  He  shall  grow  up  be- 
fore him  as  a  tender  plant,  as  a  root  out  of  a 
dry  ground,' — ^signifymg  humility  and  meek- 
ness. And,  a^ain,  the  vine  is  valuable  only 
for  its  fruit— the  wood  is  of  no  use.  This  re- 
fers to  the  fruitfulness  required  of  every  memr 
her  of  the  Church ;  mere  profession  is  nothing; 
it  is  not  doctrines  nor  creeds,  forms  nor  cere- 
monies— they  cannot  give  u%  life.  My  Father  is 
the  Husbandman — the  Owner  and  Cultivator 
of  the  vineyard,  the  ^reat  Head  of  the  Churchy 
the  Dresser  of  the  vine  and  the  branches." 

''I  love  the  simple  faith  of  my  father  and 
mother,  that  needs  no  bondage  of  creed  or  con- 
fession to  sustain  it  My  past  life  has  been 
an  eventful  one,  and  I  am  indeed  a  monu- 
ment of  my  kind  and  loving  Heavenly 
Father's  grace  and  mercy.  ...  I  know  that 
my  precious  mother's  prayers,  that  followed 
me  so  many  years,  and  that  were  continually 
ascending  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  for  her  son, 
have  been  answered ;  and  I  humbly  trust  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  meet  her  in  the  Church 
triumphant" 

Here  follows  a  quotation  from  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Romans,  on  which  he  comments 
thus: 

"  We  see  by  the  above,  as  we  are  obedient 
to  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God,  we  realize  a 
growth  in  grace  and  knowledge  every  day, 
and,  as  we  take  food  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  natural  body,  so  do  we  receive  food,  day 
by  day^  and  hour  by  hour,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  soul ;  and  as  we  grow  in  years 
and  go  down  the  hill  of  time  toward  the  river 
that  separates  time  from  eternity,  we  realize 
that  we  are  heirs  of  God,  and  joint- heirs  with 
Jesus  Christ  to  an  inheritance  that  fadeth 
not  away,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  We,  in- 
deed, realize  that  we  are  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Most  High, — that  we  are  going 
home  to  our  Father  and  our  God, — that  death, 
the  pale  messenger  of  dread,  the  king  of  ter- 
rors, is  our  friend,  an  angel,  sent  to  open  the 
door  of  Paradise  for  us." 

"  I  have  felt  that  if  the  Society  of  Friends 
had  been  more  watchful  to  the  manifestations 
of  God's  will,  the  prayer  of  the  Son  and  sent 
of  the  Father  would  have  been  nearer  realiza- 
tion than  it  is  now.  '  Thy  kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.' 

Oh,  that  the  ministrv  may  be  a  real  living 
ministry,  who  know  tlie  voice  of  the  Great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  and  one  truly  em- 
powered and  anointed  by  Him  to  feed  the  ten- 
der lambs,  to  water  the  precious  seed  that  ia 
taking  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  dear  young 
people  of  the  Society." 

''  When  I  revert  to  the  days  of  my  childhood, 
when  but  a  child  in  years,  when  the  Spirit  of 
God  strove  with  me,  many  a  time  have  I  sat 
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in  meeting  when  not  a  word  was  spoken,  tears 
Btreaming  down  my  face,  and  my  little  heart 
filled  with  melody  and  praise  unto  Him  who 
is  indeed  the  Teacher  of  His  people  Himseli; 
whose  grace  hath  appeared  unto  all  His 
rational  creatures." 

In  the  perusal  of  the  above^  a  renewed 
sense  was  awakened  in  my  mind  of  the  im- 
portance of  parting  with  any  of  the  members 
of  our  Society,  whether  by  resignation  or 
otherwise,  in  that  spirit  of  Christian  charity 
and  good  wishes  for  their  future  welfare,  which 
should  ever  characterize  our  labors  with  such. 
Its  perusal  has  also  strengthened  a  belief  I 
have  long  entertained,  that  an  individual, 
once  experimentally  convinced  of  the  truths  of 
Quakerism,  will  ever  be  found  abiding  there- 
in at  heart,  notwithstanding  any  external 
forms  and  ceremonies  with  which  he  may 
subsequently  permit  himself  to  be  surrounded. 
Ijet,  then,  the  mantle  of  charity  be  thrown 
over  all,  and  to  the  honest  traveller  Zionward 
let  us  bid  a  hearty  God  speed,  no  matter  in 
what  fold  he  may  be  found.  E. 

Fhilada.,  Fourth  month,  1874. 
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PHILAOBLPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  25,  1874. 


Our  approaching  Yearly  MEETiNCk — 
The  near  approach  of  the  time  for  holding 
our  annual  gathering  offers  an  appropriate 
occasion  for  thoughtful  inquiry  and  examina- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  expect  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  deliberations. 

We  feel  that  we  are  not  going  beyond  the 
proper  limits  of  our  position  in  presenting  a 
few  suggestions,  which  we  trust  will  be  re- 
ceived in  the  spirit  that  **  thinketh  no  evil." 

Coming  together  as  we  do,  representing  va- 
rious sections  of  our  own  and  adjacent  States, 
bringing  the  peculiar  interests  and  concerns 
that  belong  to  the  several  meetings  composing 
the  body,  and  feeling  a  proper  desire  that 
these  be  recognized  and  deliberated  upon, 
there,  of  necessity,  arises  an  obligation  which 
each  owes  to  the  other,  and  which  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  that  exhortation  of  the  apostle : 
"  Forbearing  one  another  in  love." 

'  This  forbearance,  the  ''Charity  that  suffer- 
eth  long  and  is  kind,"  will  enable  us  to  trans- 
act the  most  weighty  business  of  the  Society 
with  credit  to  ourselves,  and  acceptably  to 
the  Divine  will;  without  it  our  coming  to- 
other will  be  unavailing. 


There  are  many  topics  of  interest  that 
will,  doubtless,  be  presented,  some  of  them, 
probably,  capable  of  various  interpretations, 
and  on  which  divergent  views  are  held.  The 
earnest,  Hvinff  concern  of  many  to  advance 
the  cause  of  truth,  as  held  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  to  see  it  rise  in  its  might  for  the 
defence  of  all  those  noble  testimonies  which 
are  held  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  us  and 
to  humanity  at  large,  and  the  conviction  that 
as  the  ages  roll  on  new  processea  of  thought 
are  eliminated,  and  new  avenues  for  good  and 
for  evil  are  opened  up  — all  these  thing* 
brought  before  us  and  claiming  our  gerioiw 
consideration,  will  make  the  coming  Yearly 
Meeting  as  important  as  any  that  has  tskea 
place  for  many  years.  | 

There  is  great  and  pressing  need  for  all^ 
whether  they  be  active  participanU  or  rilent 
burthen  bearers,  or  whether  they  be  only  liat- 
eners,  to  inquire  of  themselves  in  the  quiet 
retirement  of  individual  consciousness,  How 
may  I  best  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and 
humanity  among  us,  and  make  this  annual 
gathering  a  blessing  to  myself  and  my  fel- 
low-members? If  Christ's  Spirit  animate* 
us,  we  cannot  fail  of  a  good  meeting.  Oar 
heavenly  Father  is  ever  ready  to  bless.  It 
rests  with  ourselves  to  be  able  to  say  at  ife 
close,  "  It  was  good  to  be  there." 

Intemperance.  —  We  admit  the  article 
signed  "  J.  P."  only  because  it  professes  to  be 
the  correction  of  a  misunderstanding;  for  we 
would  prefer,  now  that  the  subject  has  as- 
sumed the  air  of  a  controversy,  that  it  should 
have  ended  with  the  two  communications. 
When  a  difference  of  opinion  becomes  pe^ 
sonal,  it  is  not  easy  for  disputants  to  be  just 
and  candid.  We  did  not  understand  "  B."  to 
express  pain  because  "  the  Intelligencer  gave 
place  to  views  opposite  to  his  own,'*  but  be^ 
cause  the  views  differed  from  what  he  supposed 
were  those  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Had 
"B."  carefully  read  the  editorial,  he  would 
have  found  our  objections  to  "J.  P.'s"  arti- 
cle were  there  stated,  and  the  s^pd  uken  by 
Friends  in  their  discipline  advocated. 

We  must  admit  that  both  of  "  J.  P/8  "  ^^^' 
cles  appear  to  favor  the  moderate  use  of  slcO' 
holic  liquors,  and,  if  so,  they  are  opposed  to  the 
publicly  professed  views  of  Friends ;  yet  we 
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bsTo  amMence  in  the  intelligence  of  our 

re«dere,  that  Uiej  can  appropriate  whatever  is 

of  value  io  the  essajs  under  reyiew,  without 

being  moTed  from  the  mfe  oourae  of  abstin- 

eooe  from  all  intoxicating  liquon  a»  a  drink. 

T^  Mf^  of  intemperance  is  a  momentous 

one,  lal  should  receive  the  grave  considera- 

tioo  jxieserres. 

In  tke  multiplicity  of  opinions  upon  this 
q[ne8tioa,  and  the  honest  suggestions  every- 
where made  towards  mitigating  the  evil,  we 
may  recogsize  much  that  is  valuable ;  and  as 
chat  intense  sense  of  an  evil,  which  is  some* 
times  branded  as  fiumticismy  is  generally  the 
precursor  of  reformation,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
pmed  at  the  most  radical  measures.  These 
''voices  in  the  wilderness  "  may  prophecy  of 
ibe  coming  deliverance. 

We  devote  considerable  space  this  week 
to  some  of  the  nnnierons  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject that  we  have  received. 

MASRIBB. 

MOORR— TUoRNB.— On  the  2d  of  Fourth  monlh, 

]d74,  with  the  approbation  of  PileegroTe  Monthly 

Mctting,  Joaboa,  son  of  Allen  Moore,  to  Miriam, 

daoghcer  of  Nathan  Thorne,  all  of  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

'■'       m  ^B^—  ■ 

BIRD. 

BIRDSALL. — A  this  residence  in  Purchase,  West- 
chester Co.,  N.  Y.,  ou  the  13th  of  Third  month,  1874, 
Jamefl  P.  Birdsall,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  In 
the  demise  of  this  dear  Friend  another  Toice  has 
become  silent;  another  testlmonj-btarer summoned 
from  work«  to  rewards. 

Daring  a  long  acquaintance,  we  have  known  this 
Friead  as  a  lover  of  the  good  order  of  society,  al- 
wajB  bearing  faithful  evidence  to  the  value  of  those 
teitimonies,  that  are  looked  upon  as  peculiar  to  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Vaitbfol  in  the  attendance  of  meetings ;  giving 
proof  that  he  was  eoocerned  to  seek  after  that  com- 
maoion  with  the  Divine  Father,  through  which  the 
loal  is  lifted  up  into  eternal  life.  Some  years  ago 
he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  bear  public  witness 
to  what  be  knew  of  the  power  and  operation  of  the 
spirit  and  lave  of  Qod.  In  the  Tenth  month  of  the 
fear  1872,  his  gift  in  the  ministry  was  acknowl- 
edged by  Friends  of  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting. 
Ht3  mioistry  was  earnest  and  impressive  in  its 
character,  free  from  ambiguity  of  expression,  and 
calling  all  to  the  light  of  God  in  the  soul,  as  the 
OBij  true  and  living  Saviour.  Possessed  of  a  poet- 
ical and  cultivated  mind,  of  great  power  for  enter- 
taiament,  he  will  be  much  missed  from  our  social 
gatherings.  His  illness,  which  was  severe,  was 
borne  with  great  fortitude,  giving  evidence  that  his 
mind  was  inpported  by  that  Power  which,  when  in 
health,  he  was  concerned  publicly  to  recommend 
toothers.  Althorgh  a  trial  to  part  from  his  family, 
be  expressed  himself  aa  entirely  submissive  to 
bit  heavenly  Father's  will,  aLd  with  childlike 
(OBfidence  and  trust  quietly  breathed  his  laat,  and 


he  has,  no  doubt,  entered  into  that  peacefol  rest 
prepared  for  the  righteont. 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  word  concerning 
our  dear  friend  without  calling  the  attention  of  the 
living  to  the  importance  of  being  prepared  to  re- 
place the  broken  lanks,  as  one  by  one  are  called 
from  works  to  rewards,  that  there  may  be  a  continu- 
ance of  those  who  can,  snd  will,  bear  testimony  to 
a  free  gospel.  * 

WILSON.—At  his  residence  near  Barclay  Mills, 
Whiteside  County,  Illinois,  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  East  Jordan 
Monthly  Meeting  ot  Friends. 

FAWCETT.— At  his  residence  in  Loydsville,  Bel- 
mont Co.,  Ohio,  Fourth  mo.  2d,  1874,  Elisba  Faw- 
•ett,  in  his  83d  year;  for  many  years  a  valuable 
Elder  of  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting.  Those  who 
were  most  intimately  «acqoain ted  with  this  dear 
Friend  know  best  his  true  worth.  Although  for 
many  years  he  was  deprived  of  his  eyesight,  and 
could  not  discern  light  Irom  darkness,  he  never  lost 
his  interest  in  the  Society.  He  was  a  regular 
attendant  of  meeting  when  health  and  opportunity 
permitted,  his  mental  faculties  remaining  remark- 
ably good  for  one  so  far  advanced  in  years.  His 
cheerful,  meek  and  resigned  spirit  has  left  ao 
example  worthy  of  imitation,  and  he  calmly  passed 
away  as  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep.  P.  M. 


True  religion  involves  self-denial.  Its 
great  characteristic  is  the  subjection  of  our 
wills,  desires  and  lives  to  the  will  of  God  from 
the  conviction  that  what  he  wills  is  the  per* 
fection  of  virtue,  and  the  true  happiness  of 
our  nature.  There  are  seasons  when  to  be 
still  demands  immeasurably  higher  strength 
than  to  act  What  power  it  demands  to  calm 
the  stormj  elements  of  passion,  to  moderate 
the  vehemence  of  desire  to  throw  off  the  load 
of  dejection,  to  repress  every  repining  thought 
and  to  turn  the  wounded  spirit  from  danger* 
ous  reveries  and  wasting  grief  to  the  discharge 
of  ordinary  duties  I 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

PROHIBITORY   LAW. 

**  If  we  have  whispered  truth 
Whisper  no  longer ; 
Speak  as  the  trumpet  does. 
Sterner  and  stronger." 

The  recent  amendment  of  the  fourth  query 
in  which  members  of  our  Society  are  restricts 
ed  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  of 
every  kind,  seems  to  me  to  be  opening  the  wa^ 
to  a  more  extended  field  of  usefulness  indi- 
vidually, and  I  trust,  ere  long,  collectively* 

I  have  been  an  interested  reader  in  much 
that  has  appeared  in  the  columns  of  this 
paper  on  the  subject  of  intemperance,  and 
particularly  with  the  proposition  of  Gideon 
Frost — that  our  Legislatures  shall  be  solicited 
to  enact  a  law  authorizing  women,  of  compe- 
tent  age  and  qualifications,  to  vote  for  Buper- 
visors  and  other  officers,  who,  by  law,  are 
empowered  to  decide  upon  the  pertinency  of 
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granting  licens^  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
beverages. 

As  women  are  largely  suSSsrers  from  this 
unriffhteous  traffic,  it  seems  to  me  .to  be  emi- 
nently just  they  should  have  a  right  to  vote 
on  this  subject  Their  vote  would  infuse 
more  of  the  moral  than  political  element  into 
it,  which  renders  every  reform  more  enduring. 
As  some  of  our  Yearly  Meetings  are  ap- 
proaching, may  we  not  hope  the  Representa- 
tive Committees  may  find  the  way  to  open  in 
the  light  of  Truth,  to  prepare  something  to 
present  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  which  may 
relieve  the  minds  of  many  Friends  from  the 
responsibility  they  how  feel  of  complicity  in 
the  present  licence  law,*  unless  they  protest 
against  it,  or  petition  for  a  Prohibitory  Law? 

Salem,  N.  J.,  4th  mo.  9/A,  1874. 


■  <•■ 


For  F  riends*  Intelllgenoer 
AOBICULTURE. 

I  have  noticed  with  regret,  for  many  years 
past,  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of 
young  men  in  the  rural  districts,  to  leave 
their  agricultural  pursuits  to  enter  our  large 
cities ;  some  with  the  expectation  of  living 
easier,  others  actuated  by  the  desire  to  attain 
wealth. 

I  feel  anxious  that  such  may  consider  the 
subject  well,  and  endeavor' to  be  guided  by 
truth  8  requirement  in  the  undertaking  ;  other- 
wise their  future  usefulness  in  life  may  be 
seriously  impaired. 

If  the  object  of  any  of  these,  is  to  live  an 
easier  life,  they  may  be  greatly  disappointed ; 
for  the  life  of  the  merchant  is  often  harrassed 
and  perplexed  with  difficulties  which  cause 
great  anxiety.  And  if  the  motive  be  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth,  let  such  inform  themselves  as 
to  the  number,  who  really  succeed  in  this 
undertaking,  and  they  will  be  astonished  with 
the  result ;  as  it  would  probably  be  seen  by 
investigatioQ,  that  not  five  in  a  hundred 
realize  their  expectations  in  this  particular. 

But  apart  from  this  consideration  of  the 
subject,  the  desire  to  become  rich  is,  itself, 
likely  to  dwarf  all  the  finer  sensibilities  of 
the  soul ;  and  let  us  remember,  that  ''they 
who  will  be  rich,  fail  into  temptation  and  a 
snare, "  and  often  ''  pierce  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows ;"  and  such  are  not  likely 
to  sufier  alone.  It  frequently  involves  aged 
parents,  and  other  near  and  dear  relatives 
and  associates  in  life.  None  should  despise 
agriculture,  for  it  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the 
substratum  of  national  prosperity.  I  think 
that  the  young  of  both  sexes  in  our  country 
should  be  educated  to  regard  it  so.  Many 
worthy  men,  in  different  ages  of  the  world, 
have  advocated  similar  views. 

Abraham    Cowley,  a  witty  poet  of   the 


seventeenth  century,  retired  to  rural  occapa- 
tions,  and  aftierward  spoke  freely  of  the  great 
benefits  derived  from  the  chanee.  He  says, 
"  we  are  here  among  the  vast  and  noble  scenes 
of  nature:  we  are  there  (in  cities)  among 
the  pitiful  shifts  of  policy."  Further  on  he 
remarks,  "The  antiquity  of  this  art  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  contested  by  any  other.  The 
first  three  men  in  the  world  were  a  gardener, 
a  ploughman,  and  a  grazier  ;  and  if  any  man 
object  that  the  second  of  these  was  a  mur- 
derer, I  desire  he  would  consider,  that  as  soon 
as  he  was  so,  he.  quitted  our  profession  and 
turned  builder." 

The  author  of  the  pithy  work  entitled  the 
Probe,  has  an  excellent  article  on  this  subject 
He  says  :  "  More  independent  than  any  other 
calling,  it  is  calculatea  to  produce  an  innate 
love  of  libei^ty.  The  farmer  stands  on  a  loftj 
eminence,  and  looks  upon  the  bustle  of  cities, 
the  din  of  commerce,  the  intricacies  of 
mechanism,  and  brain-confusing,  body-killing 
literature,  with  feelings  of  personal  freedom 
peculiarly  his  own  ;  constantly  surrounded 
by  the  varied  and  varying  beauties  of  nature, 
and  the  never-ceasing  and  harmonious  opera- 
tions of  her  laws,  his  mind  is  led  to  contem- 
plate the  wisdom  of  the  great  Architect  pf 
worlds  and  the  natural  philosophy  of  the 
universe." 

And  when  we  reflect  upon  the  great  amount 
of  labor-saving  machinery  which  has  been 
introduced  among  agriculturists  during  the 
last  half  century,  tending  to  lighten  the  toils 
of  the  laborer,  we  are  led  to  hope  that  its 
effect  will  be  to  render  agricultural  pursuits 
more  interesting  and  congenial  to  the  youth 
of  our  day,  and  that  they  will  yet  prove  it  to 
be  not  only  the  safest  and  most  healthful, 
but  also  the  most  honorable  and  independent 
position  they  can  occupy  in  life. 

Aabok  C.  Mact. 

Fourth  monthj  1874. 
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Scandal.— A  story  is  told  of  a  woman  who 
freely  used  her  tongue  to  the  scandal  of  others, 
and  made  a  confession  to  the  priest  of  what 
she  had  done.  He  gave  her  a  ripe  thistle-top, 
told  her  to  go  out  in  various'  directions  and 
scatter  the  ^eeds  one  by  one.  Wondering  at 
the  penance,  she  obeyed,  and  then  returned 
and  told  her  confessor.  To  her  amazement,  he 
bade  her  go  back  and  gather  the  scattered 
seeds ;  and  when  she  obiected  that  ii  would 
be  impossible,  he  replied  that  it  would  be  still 
more  difficult  to  gather  up  and  destroy  all  the 
evil  reports  which  she  had  circulate!a  about 
others.  Any  thoughtless,  careless  child  cao 
scatter  a  handful  of  thistle-seed  before  tbe 
wind  in  a  moment,  but  the  strongest  and 
wisest  man  cannot  gather  them  again.-- 
MethodisL 
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For  Frieada*  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AMONG  THE  FBEEDMBN. 
No.  35. 

The  report  from  Cornelia  Hancock  and 
)bie  D.  Munro  for  the  Third  monUi  shows 
It  our  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C,  schools  con 
ue  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
With  seventj-eight  on  the  roll,  the  average 
^ndaooe  was  seventy!    Of  these,   63  are 
iding  either  in  the  first,  second  or  third 
(der;  66  are  in  arithmetic ;  44  in  geography, 
1  U  are  studying  grammar ;  28  write  on 
169,  and  50  in  copj-^books. 
The  teachers  add  to  the  statistical  portion 
their  report:  "With   the  close  of   this 
Qth  we  enter  up  n   our  spring  holidays. 
I  attendance  during  this  month  has  been 
V  good,  ad  the  average  will  show.    The 
etable  season  is  upon  us,  and  the  children 
I  be  very  busy  picking  them  for  shipping, 
I  earning  their  ten  cents,  which  are  of  so 
ch  account  to  them.    The  country  chil- 
n  drop  off  gradually,  but  we  are  encour- 
id  in  being  able  to  keep  the  greater  part 
our  more  advanced  pupils  together,  as  yet. 
i  are  still  in  good  health,  though  pretty 
h1  just  now." 

STes,  faithful  laborers,  we  should  think  you 
re  indeed  tired  with  your  long  continued 
t  but  we  feel  comforted  with  the  mental 
irance  that  you  will  have  your  reward. 


looks  more  like  the  hasty  blunder  of  a  tran- 
scriber than  the  deliberate  ^atement  of  a 
well-informed  student 

The  black  walnut  (J,  nigra)  is  a  native  of 
North  Amelica,  and  was  unknown  to  Euro* 
peans  before  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
nut  of  Jove  {Javis  glans),  the  Persian  nut  of 
Theophrastus,  is  the  Juglans  regia,  erroneously 
called  English  walnut,  because  first  brought 
from  England  to  this  country.  In  England 
it  is  called  Madeira  nut,  and  perhaps  for  a  simi- 
lar reason.  There  seems  no  reason  to  assert 
that  it  has  not  been  naturalized  in  America. 
The  trees  have  been  raised  from  the  nuts  at 
German  town  for  more  than  forty  yean  past, 
and  many  such  trees  of  native  growth  are  in 
bearing  in  that  neighborhood  at  the  present 
time.  8.  W.  Mifflin. 

Columbia^  Fourth  month  13,  1874. 


<•» 


for  Frtendi*  InteUlgeneer. 
INTEMPERANCE. 


Uit  as  we  were  closing  this  article,  the 
owing  clipping  turned  up,  but  we  cannot 
r  call  to  mind  from  which  of  our  public 
ers  it  was  culled.  Bearing  as  it  does  on 
subject  of  the  education  of  colored  per- 
s,  this  seems  a  fitting  place  to  introduce  it. 
!  fact  therein  stat^  is  certainly  a  very 
tifying  and  important  one. 
[Colored  Teachers.— At  the  last  exami- 
ion  of  colored  applicants  for  certificates  to 
^  in  the  Camden  public  schools  there 
;e  eleven  candidates  who  received  averages 
itling  them  to  such  certificates." 

J.  M.  Ellis. 

'liladeipkia,  Fourth  month,  1874. 

For  FHende*  Intelligencer. 
A   CORRECTION. 

D  Friends'  Intelligencer  of  Second  month, 
li,page  811,1  find  the  following  state- 

nt: 

*  Most  common,  and  perhaps  coarsest  of  our 
nestle  nuts  is  the  black  walnut,  Juglans 
^,  the  nut  of  Jove  of  the  Romans.  It  is 
►P«€d  to  be  a  native  of  Persia,  and  is 
>wbly  the  'Persian  nut'  mentioned  by 
wphrastus.    The  richer  and  sweeter  Jug- 

*  J^gia,  the  English  walnut,  has  never  be 
oe  naturalized  here." 

^tt  is  a  singular  confusion  of  names  to 
mte  from  a  club  of  scientific  men,  and 


I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  the 
several  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  In" 
telligenceTf  of  late,  on  the  subject  of  temper- 
ance, and  would  add  my  efforts  to  encourage 
Friends  to  embrace  every  right  opening  to 
stay  the  ravages  of  this  great  evil ;  for  truly 
whiskey  seems  to  be  the  most  potent  enemy 
we  have  to  contend  with,  both  in  political 
and  social  communities.     It  seems  to  be  the 
power  behind  the  throne,  that  not  only  con- 
trols  legislation,   but  permeates  nearly   all 
branches  of  society,  and  how  can  its  waves  be 
stayed,  is  the  most  difiicult  problem  we  have 
to  solve.     In  the  Intelligencer  of  Fourth  mo. 
4th,  R.  S.  H.,  in  his  letter  says,  in  speaking 
of  the  women's  movement,  (which  heoelieves 
is  of  the  Lord,)  "their  work  will  necessarily 
be  imperfect  and  incomplete,  if  it  is  not  fol- 
lowed up  by  others."   It  seems  to  me  we  may 
look  with  more  confidence  for  good  results 
from  those  the  Lord  has  called  to  the  work, 
than  from   others  who  may  follow  in   their 
"  wake,"  who  may  be  delegated  by  human 
power.  1  would  ask,  in  what  way  are  Friends 
to  engage  in  this  mission  ?    Must  we  send  out 
a  band  of  praying  women,  by  commission  or 
human  power,  to  visit  those  haunts  of  vice 
and  pollution,  and  take   possession  of  their 
habitation,  and  resist  the  evil  until  they  yield 
to  our  persisent  efforts  to  coerce  submission  ? 
It  seems  haidly  consistent  with  the  teachings 
of  onr  great  Pattern,  who  tan ght  His  disciples 
not  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues,  or  on 
the  comers  of  the  streets.     I  would  query, 
what  is  prayer?    Is  it  something  we  can  en- 
gage in  at  the  instance  of  a  brother,  or  is  it 
at  our  command  at  fixed  times  and  appointed 
places  ?    Have  not  the  views  always  held  by 
Friends  been  to  wait  for  the  promptings  of 
the  Spirit  ? 
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It  may  be  all  right  for  those  women  who 
have  never  bee%»ll6d  to  the  position  Friends 
occupy,  but  is  ^t  for  us  ?  There  is  one  impor- 
tant step  we  may  take  in  the  direction  of 
striking  at  the  root  of  the  jevil,  and  not  com* 
promise  any  of  our  testimonies.  We  are,  most 
of  us,  aware  that  the  engineering  to  political 
position  is  much  of  it  done  in  the  retail  liquor 
shops  that  are,  lamentably,  thickly  distributed 
over  our  country,  whose  licenses  are  allowed 
by  our  courts  or  judges ;  and  we  also  know 
that,  in  very  many  districts,  Friends  bold  the 
balance  of  power.  Are  we  not,  then,  directly 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  officers  whom 
we  have  assisted  in  putting  into  positions  that 
enable  them  to  grant  those  licenses  ? 

If  Friends  would  steadfastly  adhere  to 
their  temperance  principles  in  the  exercise  of 
their  franchise,  (for,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
they  generally   vote,)  would  it  not  have  a 
telling  effect  upon  the  state  of  society  ?    Are 
we  not  too  prone  to  wink  at  the  deviations  of 
some  of  our  favorite  party  men,  and  shrink 
from  duty  in  this  particular?    I  believe  very 
much  in  the  effectual  preaching  of  example, 
and  that  it  is  a  truth  that  the  influence  of  a 
strictly  consistent  Friend  is  felt  for  miles 
around,  one  who  always  bears  the  standard 
aloH;.    'I   have   witnessed  great  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  simple  declaration  of  an   indi- 
vidual, "  I  never  drink,"  when  thrown  in  the 
society  of  those  who  do  not  always  abstain 
from  indulgence  in  the  intoxicating  bowl.     I 
would  encourage  every  one  who  feels  an  inter- 
est in  this  very  important  subject,  and  I  can- 
not understand  how  any  truly  concerned  mind 
can  feel  indifferent  to  this  desolating  evil, 
which  is  daily  carrying  on  its  broad  stream 
thousands  of  the  youth,  the  hope  of  our  age. 
Let  us  be  faithful  to  every  intimation  of  duty, 
and  when  we  see  a  neighbor  destroying  the 
happiness  of  many  a  fireside,  let  us  not   wait 
for  any  commission  of  organized  bodies,  but 
go  to  him  as  God's  annointed  messenger  ;  for 
we  are  told,  and  I  believe  it,  "  My  word  shall 
not  return  unto  Me  void,  but  it  shall  accom- 
plish that  which  I  please."     However  much 
we  may  desire  to  see  this  great  evil  suddenly 
arrested,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  it  will  be ; 
it  takes  tinxe  to  make  great  reforms.    They 
are  generally  accomplished    by    individual 
fiiithfulness,  and  often  from  small  beginnings, 
as  we  see  in  the  silent  but  powerful  workings 
of  nature.    The  invisible  vapor  that  is  gather- 
ing in  the  mighty  storm,  makes  no  commotion 
and  noise  in  the   beginning,   but  produces 
wonderful  effects.    May  this  not  be  so  with 
Friends  ?   We  often  grow  impatient  that  we 
are  not  doing  more  wonderful  workis,  when 
there  are  such  fields  of  labor  open  before  us ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  where  Friends  have 
been  true  to  the  *' Light  within/'  they  have 


already  done,  (and  may  yet  do)  great  good  to 
our  country.  The  free  and  enlightened  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live  and  enjoy  liberty 
of  conscience,  we  must  feel  is  the  result  of 
a  divinely  illuminated  Penn,  who  first  laid 
the  corner-stone  of  an  independent  republic ; 
and  before  we  enter  into  the  whirlwind  and 
storm  that  may  be  passing  by,  let  us  enter 
into  a  strict  examination  of  our  own  hearts 
and  see  if  all  is  clean  therein.  Even  our  own 
Society  is  not  yet  as  clear  as  it  majr  be,  and 
while  this  is  so,  can  we  labor  availmgly  out- 
side of  it  We  may  be  too  much  like  the 
missionary,  who,  while  engaged  in  convertiog 
the  heathen,  found  that  he  was  not  himself 
yet  converted.  W.  C.  H. 

Forest  Hill,  4th  mo.  11th,  1874. 


>•»> 


I  KNOW  nothing  which  life  has  to  offer  so 
satisfying  as  the  profound  good  understanding 
which  can  subeist,  after  much  exchange  of 
good  offices,  between  two  virtuous  men,  each 
of  whom  is  sure  of  himself  and  sure  of  hu 
friend.  It  is  a  happiness  which  postpones  ail 
other  gratifications  and  makes  politica  and 
commerce  and  churches  cheap.  For,  when 
men  shall  meet  as  they  ought,  each  a  bene- 
factor, a  shower  of  stars,  clothed  with  thoughts, 
with  deeds,  with  accomplishments,  it  would  be 
the  festival  of  nature  which  all  things  an- 
nounce.— R.   W,  Emerson. 


<—  ■ 


VEKI,  SANCTE  8PXRITUB. 

Come  Holy  Spirit  from  abore, 

And  from  the  realms  of  light  and  love 

Thine  own  bright  rays  impsrt. 
Come,  Father  of  the  fatherless, 
Come,  giver  of  all  happioefls, 

Come,  Lamp  of  every  heart. 

O  Thoa,  of  comforters  the  best, 

0  Thou,  the  sours  most  welcome  guest, 

0  Thou,  our  sweec  repose, 
Our  restlDg-place  from  life's  long  care, 
Our  shadow  from  the  world's  fierce  glare, 

Oar  solace  in  all  woes. 

0  Light  Diviae,  all  light  excelling, 
Fill  with  Thyself  the  inmost  darelliog 

Of  souls  sincere  and  lowly  ; 
Without  Thy  pure  divinity, 
Nothing  in  all  humanity — 

Nothing  ia  strong  or  holy. 

Wash  out  each  dark  and  sordid  stain, 
Water  each  dry  and  arid  plain, 

Raise  up  the  bruised  reed  1 
Enkindle  what  is  cold  and  chill, 
Relax  the  stifif  and  stubborn  will, 

Guide  those  that  guidance  need. 

Give  to  the  good,  who  find  in  Thee 
The  Spirit's  perfect  liberty, 

Thy  seven- fold  power  and  love. 
Give  virtue  strength  its  crown  to  ?rin, 
Give  struggling  souls  their  rest  frofli  «>0i 

Give  endless  peace  above. 

^Tramlattd  by  Dm  Si'^- 


JM 
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CHARLES  BUMNSR. 

'The  following  lines  from  the  Delaware  State  Journal, 
v^re  written  by  a  member  of  Friends'  fiocial  Lyceom  of 
VilmiBgton,  and  read  at  one  of  its  recent  meetings.] 

A  wail  of  sorrow  floalB  npon  tht  air, 

The  free  Sooth's  breezes  bear  ihe  moarofal  tone 
O'eritrickeo  hearts,  and  lowly  homeB,  to  where 

B-}wd  Massachosetts  weeps  above  her  son. 

Kor  her'i  alone  ;  the  glorj  of  his  name 
Iioan,,the  natioD's  watchword  of  the  free 

Of  ererj race,  while  his  nndjing  fame 
li  echoed  from  the  lands  bejond  ihe  sea. 

CAifflsod  serene  he  Uid  him  down  to  rest 
Though  worn  with  pain,  and  sadlj  failing  breath, 

.Todoobts  disturbed  ibe  noble,  peaceful  breast 
Bai  human  rights,  his  ruling  thought  in  dtath. 

Martyr  for  freedom  in  her  struggling  jears, 
In  the  stern  grapple  with  the  powers  of  wrong, 

H«  vATert'd  not,  but  cast  aside  all  fears. 
And  bravely  dared  to  "suffer  and  be  strong  " 

Not  bearer  onlj  of  the  writ'en  word, 
Bat  follower  of  the  meek,  forgiving  life, 

He  would  destroy  all  traces  of  the  sword. 
Oar  banner  cleanse  from  every  stain  of  strife. 

Great  crowning  act,  for  which  his  native  land, 
With  hasty  passion  laid  its  hand  in  blame, 

Inth\t  "last  making  of  accounts"  shall  stand, 
The  noblest  record  placed  against  his  name. 

(h  I  ye  who  in  his  footsteps  dare  to  tread, 
On  whom  is  laid  the  work  he  left  undone  ; 

Ob!  bind  bis  triple  wreath  about  your  head. 
His  mantle  seek,  his  spotless  robe  put  on. 

Then  battle  in  the  cause  for  Which  he  fought, 
To  which  be  gave  the  blossom  of  his  youth. 

The  fraitage  of  his  riper  years  and  brought 
The  mighty  weapon  of  his  stainless  truth. 

While  tears  of  millions  consecrate  the  earth, 
la  which  we,  sorrowing,  lay  hii  mortal  part. 

The  *'  nation's  grandeur  "  is — it  gave  him  birth. 
And  (hat  it  bears  him  henceforth  on  its  heart. 

P.  T.  S. 


BE0OLLBCTION8  OF  FAST  LIFE. 
BT   SIR  HBNRT   HOLLAND. 

(Continued  flrom  page  117.) 

I  went  to  Edinburg,  then  the  medical  school 
IB  highest  repute,  in  October,  1806^  when 
exactly  eighteen  years  of  age ;  and  at  this 
point  my  medical  life  may  be  said  to  begin. 

My  first  foreign  travel — a  voyage  to  Ice- 
jttcl,  in  1810,  anH  a  residence  of  four  months 
^  that  extraordinary  island — had  at  that 
time  much  of  adventure  as  well  as  novelty 
•bout  it 

*••        ••••• 

After  a  period  of  sixty-one  years,  accom* 
poied  by  my  second  son,  I  paid  a  second  visit 
^  that  island. 

Irrespectively  of  the  strange  and  striking 
Ppects  of  nature  in  Iceland,  this  singular 
teociation  of  the  latest  with  the  earliest  of 


my  many  voyages  was  deeply  interesting  to 
me,  in  its  sudden  revival  of  old  memories, 
and  the  comparison,  as  iar  as  such  was  possi- 
ble, of  juvenile  impressions,  with  those — 
matured,  I  would  fain  say — rather  than  enfee- 
bled by  a  long  intervening  life. 

In  less  than  two  years  after  the  voyage  to 
Iceland,  having  recently  taken  my  degree  in 
Edinburgh,  I  devoted  a  year  and  a  half  to  a 
larger  and  more  various  scheme  of  travel, 
embracing  almost  all  that  was  then  accepta- 
ble in  Europe,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sicily,  the 
Ionian  Isles,  Greece,  and  some  other  parts  of 
Turkey. 

Again  quitting  England  in  1814,  passed  a 
year  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  aod  Italy,  in 
attendance  as  physician  on  the  Princess  of 
Wales. 

This,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  tour  in 
France  and  Holland,  was  my  last  absence 
from  England,  before  settling  as  a  physician 
in  London.  But  my  life  as  a  traveller  was 
far  from  being  closed.  During  more  than 
half  a  century,  which  has  since  elapsed,  only 
two  years  occur  (and  those  devoted  to  Scotch 
and  Irish  excursions)  in  which  I  have  not 
passed  two  autumnal  months  in  journey  or 
voyage  abroad,  accomplishing  greaier  dis- 
tances as  nearer  objects  became  exhausted,  and 
finding  compensation  for  growing  age  ini  the 
increased  facilities  of  trtvel.  In  the  series  of 
these  annual  journeys,  which  seldom  exceeded 
the  time  just  mentioned,  I  have  visited  (and 
most  of  them  repeatedly)  every  capital  in 
Europe,  have  made  eight  voyages  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  travelling  over  more  than 
26,000  miles  of  the  American  continent-^ 
one  voyage  to  Jamaica  and  other  West  Indian 
islands — have  been  four  times  in  the  East, 
visiting  Constantinople,  various  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  and  Cairo ; 
have  made  three  tours  in  Algeria,  two  jour- 
nies  in  Russia,  several  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
repeated  visits  to  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy ; 
voyages  to  the  Canary  Isles,  Madeira,  Dal- 
matia,  etc.,  and  other  excursions  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  mention. 

When  first  settling  in  London,  I  was 
menaced  by  the  opinion,  coming  to  me  from 
friends,  and  not  without  justification  from 
prior  experience,  that  this  scheme  of  annual 
travel  would  be  injurious  to  me  professionally. 
I  have  in  no  way  found  it  so.  Had  I  not 
been  attached  to  my  profession,  and  had  it 
not  happened  that  my  practice  lay  chiefly 
among  the  classes  who  are  absent  from  Lon- 
don in  the  autumn,  the  result  might  have 
been  difierent.  But  my  early  resolution  as 
to  this  matter  of  travel,  steadily  perseveretl 
in,  has  proved  a  gain  to  me  through  all  sue- 
I  oeeding  life.    I  have  come  back  each  year 
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i^freshed  in  health  of  body  and  mind,  and 
ready  for  the  ten  months  of  busy  practice 
which  lay  before  me.  On  the  day,  or  even 
hour,  of  reachiDg  home  from  long  and  distant 
journeys^  I  have  generally  resumed  my  pro- 
fessional work. 

The  new  method  of  inter-communication, 
since  steam  and  electricity  have  held  empire 
on  the  earth,  often  enabled  me  to  make 
engagements  for  the  moment  of  my  return. 
I  recollect  havine  found  a  patient  waiting  in 
my  room  when  I  came  from  the  mountain 
heights — not  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  The  same  thing 
once  happened  to  me  in  returning  from  Egypt 
and  Syria,  when  I  found  a  carriage  waiting 
my  arrival  at  London  Bridge  to  take  me  to  a 
consultation  in  Sussex  Square ;  the  communi- 
cation in  each  case  beine  from  points  on  my 
homeward  journey.  More  than  once,  in 
returning  from  America,  I  have  begun  a 
round  ^of  visits  from  the  Euston  Station.  I 
mention  these  trifling  incidents,  chiefly  as 
showing  the  facility  that  may  be  gained,  of 
taking  up  instantly  an  accustomed  occupation 
after  a  total  abstraction  from  it  by  distance, 
change  of  scene,  and  all  that  concerns  the 
wonted  habits  of  life. 

My  residence  in  Edinburgh  previous  to  tak- 
ing my  degree  in  1811,  was  singularly  for- 
tunate in  circumstances,  affording  not  only 
present  pleasure  and  profit,  but  telling  in 
various  ways  on  the  prosperity  of  future  life. 
Edinburgh,  at  this  time,  was  justly  proud  of 
the  ipany  eminent  persons  forming  its  society 
— Walter  Scott,  Dugald  Stuart,  Playfair, 
Jeffrey,  Henry  Erskine,  Murray,  Allison, 
Dr.  Gregory,  Menry  Mackenzie,  L)r.  Thomas 
Brown,  Jameson,  Leslie,  Sir ,  James  Hull, 
Lord  Webb,  Seymour,  Brewster,  &c.  Though 
merely  a  student,  I  was  more  or  less  intimate 
with  all  these  men.  I  still  hold  in  happy 
memory  the  little  suppers  (a  meal  now  lost  to 
social  life)  at  Walter  Scott's  house  in  Castle 
Street,  of  which  he  was  the  soul  and  spirit ; 
his  countenance,  heavy  in  its  ordinary  aspect, 
kindling  suddenly  into  life  and  merriment  at 
the  racy  Scotch  stories,  which  he  ever  had  at 
hand  to  point  and  illustrate  the  matter  of 
converse.  A  little  political  sarcasm  now  and 
then  stole  into  hb  conversation,  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  showed  itself  in  any  harsh  or  ungen- 
erous personality — a  feeline  alien,  as  I  believe, 
to  his  nature,  though  i  have  heard  him 
accused  of  it.  I  passed  two  days  with  him 
at  Abbotsford  when  those  perplexities  of  busi- 
ness were  just  beginning  to  press  upon  him, 
which  so  deeply  affected  the  later  period  of 
his  life.  His  cheerfulness,  however,  was  yet 
unchanged.  My  intercourse  with  him  was 
more  distressingly  renewed  at  different  times 


during  the  long  infirmity  which  ended  in  li 
death. 

I  saw  him  in  London  on  the  day  of  V 
return  from  the  Continent,  and  esehdajj 
his  stay  here— in  a  state  of  hopeleas  parti^ 
and  imperfect  consciousness.  His  wish»,  \ 
far  as  they  could  be  understood,  all  polcttl 
to  Abbotsford,  and  he  reached  there  onljt 
die.  His  frame  was  fitted  for  a  loDger'lii 
than  sixty-one,  and  I  cannot  doubt,  tk  j 
was  shortened  by  the  anxious  and  oompuk^x] 
labors  of  his  later  years.  I  possess  a  beisi 
tiful  silver  vase  given  to  me  by  his  m 
children  soon  after  his  death,  their  ms 
inscribed  upon  it  Not  one  of  them  noMm 
vives.  One  descendant  only  is  left  of  tt| 
fiamily  of  Walter  Scott. 
.         •         .         •         .        .       •      •    I 

My  intercourse  with  Dugald  Stewart,  Fw 
fair,  Jeffrey  and  Allison,  was  as  intimate  i 
the  difference  of  age  and  position  permitu^l 
to  be. 

•  a  .  .  •  .  •  • 

With  Lord  Jeffrey  and  Lord  Mumyi 
friendships  of  my  early  college  life  coDticil 
until  the  death  of  these  accomplished  mftj 
strengthened,  indeed,  in  the  interval  by  Twid 
collateral  ties.  ! 


THE  LITTLE  LABORERS  OP  NEW  TOBK. 

It  is  estimated  on  trustworthy  grouodstM 
over  100,000  children  are  at  work  in  ihM 
tories  of  New  York  and  the  neighborisd 
tricts,  while  from  15,000  to  20,000  are 
ers,"  drifting  from  one  factory  to  m 
Of  these  the  envelope  fieictories  emploj 
8,000  children,  one-quarter  of  whomarei 
der  fifteen  years  of  age.    The  average 
ings  of  the  little  workers  are  13  per 
The  ventilation  in  these  Victories  is  gener 
good.    The  gold-leaf  factories  emploj  a  ii 
number  of  children,  though'  the  exact 
tics  of  the  number  cannot  be  given. 
occupation  requires  much  skill  and  dehe 
of  touch.    It  is  not  severe,  but  demands 
stant  attention.    The  outside  air  is 


ly  excluded  from  these  factories,  owing  to  4 
fragile  nature  of  the  material  used,  o 
girls  employed  are  mostly  over  fifteen  j>j 
of  age.  The  burnishing  of  gold,  silver,  i 
china- ware  is  mostljjr  done  by  girb,  wd^ 
whom  are  under  thirteen  years  of  age.  * 
gular  enough,  it  is  paid  that  men  in}^''^ 
siness  require  to  wear  breast-plates,  in  «■ 
to  prevent  injury  from  the  steel  infitnioa 
employed,  while  the  girls  who  labor  atiti 
at  long  tables,  their  undefended  breasts  ^ 
ine  against  the  handles  of  the  frame. 

Pape^coUar  Victories  are  a  very  impjj 
ant  branch  of  children's  labor.  Fully  8,« 
girls,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  yean  of  age>' 
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employed  in  it    A  girl  can  ooont  and  box 
18,000  collars  in  a  day  of  ten  hours. 

Paper-box  factories,  embracing  all  sorts  and 
nxtf,  from  a  match  to  a  work-box,  employ  at 
least  10,000  children.  These  become  very 
expert,  and  often  invent  new  patterns.  The 
material  being  cheap,  the  children  are  per- 
mitted to  take  home  enough  to  do  extra  work, 
and  aie  thus,  in  &ct,  excluded  from  night 
school 

h  regard  to  factories  for  making  artificial 
floveiB  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  trust- 
Tortiij  information,  as  access  to  the  shops  is 
rigidly  refused.  After  considerable  investi- 
gatioD,  it  seems  to  us  that  from  10,000  to 
12,000  children  are  engaged  in  them,  of  whom 
nearly  8,000  are  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
llaoy  are  only  five  and  seven  years  old.  The 
latter  are  employed  preparing  and  cutting 
feathers  for  coloring.  Employers  claim  this 
to  be  a  healthy  business;  but,  judging  from 
the  pale  and  sickly  countenances  of  the  girls, 
we  doubt  the  assertion. 

Another  important    industry    employing 
children  in  the  city  is  the  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco.   The  tobacco  factories  contain  fully 
10,000— of  whom  5,000,  at  least,  are  under 
fifteen  years.     The  youngest  child  we  saw 
employed  in  them  was  four  years  of  age.    He 
was  engaged  in  stripping  tobacco,  and  his 
ayerage  earnings  were  about  one  dollar  per 
week.    Many   laborers  work  all  their  lives 
in  these  ftctories.      We    saw    persons    as 
old  as  eighty  years  in  them.     A  man  seventy 
years  of  age  told  us  he  had  spent  thirty  years 
in  one  factory.     His  two  boys  had  entered 
the  factory  with  him  at  the  age  of  ten  and 
twelve  years,  and  were  now  at  work  as  men 
in  the  same  shop.    Another,  the  foreman  and 
general  workshop  manager,  had  entered  that 
ttctory  thirty-five  years,  ago,  when  a  boy  ten 
years  of  age.     In  some  of  these  factories  boys 
QBder  fifteen  years  are  employed  in  dusky 
ceilan  and  basements,    preparing,  brining, 
»nd  sweetening    the    wc^,  preliminary  to 
"  stemming."     The  underground  life  in  these 
<^p,  cavernous  places  tend  to  keep  the  lit- 
ue  workers  stunted  in  body  and  mina.  Other 
hoys  from  ten  to  twelve  years  were  squatting 
on  the  floors,  whetting  the  knives  of  the  cut- 
^g  machines  with  a  mixture  of  rum  and 
^ter,  applied  with  a  spon^    The  rapiditv 
^th  which  the  girls  work  is  wonderful.    A 
girl  of  16  years  can  put  up  thirteen  gross  of 
P^kages  of  chewing  tobacco  in  tin-ibil  and 
twenty- two  gross  in  paper  in  one  day.    Girls 
?»d  hoys  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  earn 
^  this  business  from  four  to  five  dollars  per 
^eek.    Some  little  girls  only  eight  years  of 
*p  earn  three  dollars  per  week.    The  fact  is 
|hat  these  children  are  oft^  able  to  perform 
same  amount  of  this  light  labor  as  adults, 


while  they  only  receive  a  portion  of  the  pay 
given  to  older  laborers.  Thus  the  childiea 
who  ought  to  be  in  school  are  made  te  de^ 
prive  older  laborers  of  their  employmeat  and 
remuneration. 

Btill  another  branch  absorbs  a  great  aina* 
ber  of  children — the  twine  factories.  "So  ae* 
curate  estimate  can  be  obtained  of  the  num- 
ber of  little  laborers  in  these,  but  it  is  known 
to  be  very  large.  In  one  up-town  factory 
alone  200  children,  mostly  girl?,  are  employ- 
ed. This  work  is  dangerous.  The  "  hack- 
ling machines  "  are  generally  tended  by  boy» 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Their  at- 
tention must  be  riveted  on  the  machinery,  and 
cannot  relax  for  a  moment,  or  the  danger  to- 
life  and  limb  is  imminent.  The  "  twisting 
machines,"  attended  to  by  girls,  are  equally 
dangerous.  Many  have  lost  their  fingers  or 
joints  of  them,  that  were  caught  in  the  twine. 
Only  great  presence  of  mind  has  saved  manr 
of  these  girls  from  losing  the  whole  hand- 
We  knew  in  one  instance,  in  a  single  night 
school  in  New  York,  five  factory  girls  who 
had  each  lost  a  finger  or  thumb.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  strict  legislation  is  needed  here,  aa 
it  has  been  in  England,  to  protect  these  young 
workers  from  dangerous  machinery.  The  air 
of  these  twine  factories  is  filled  with  floating 
particles  of  cotton  and  flax  and  must  be  ex- 
ceedinglv  unhealthful. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  condensed  statis- 
tics what  an  immense  population  of  children* 
in  this  city  are  the  little  slaves  of  capital. — 
Harper^s  Magagine. 


m*  ■ 


Do  anything  innocent  rather  than  give 
yourself  to  reverie.    I  can  speak  on  this- 
point  from  experience.     At  one  period  of  my 
life  I  was  a  dreamer  and  a  castle-builder. 
Visions  of  the  distant  fiiture  took  the  place- 
of  present  duty  and  activity.    I  spent  hours 
in  reverie.    I  suppose  I  was  seduced  in  part 
by  physical  debility.    But  the  body  sufiered 
as  much  as  the  mind.    I  found,  too^  that  the 
imagination  threatened  to  influence  the  pas- 
sions, and  that  if  I  meant  to  be  virtuous,  I 
must  dismiss  my  musings.    The  conflict  waa* 
a  hard  one:    I  resolved,   prayed,   resisted, 
sought  refuge  in  occupation,  and  at  length 
triumphed.  I  beg  you  to  avail  yourself  of  my 
experience. — ChantUng, 

"  Would  you  weather  the  tempest  of  life 
and  sit  calm  and  unmoved  amid  the  noise  of* 
its  many  waters?  Let  your  eye  rest  on  a 
living  God,  a  loving  father,  a  heavenly 
Pilot.  Let  Faith  be  heard  raising  her  tri- 
umphant accents  amid  the  pauses  of  the 
storm:  'O  Lord,  our  God,  who  is  a  strong 
Lord  like  unto  Thee  I  Thou  rul^t  the  raging 
of  the  sea!  When  the  waves  thereof  arisen 
Thou  stillest  them  r  " 
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Erasmus  on  Wab. — If  there  be  in  the 
afi&irs  of  mortal  men  any  one  thing  which  it 
is  proper  uniformly  to  explode,  and  incumbent 
on  every  man  by  every  lawful  means  to  avoid, 
to  deprecate,  to  oppose,  that  one  thing  is, 
doubtless  War.  There  is  nothing  more 
unnaturally  wicked,  more  productive  of 
misery,  more  extensively  destructive,  more 
obstinate  in  mischief,  more  unworthy  of  man, 
as  formed  by  nature,  much  more  of  man  pro- 
fessing Christianity. 

NOTICB. 

A  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  on  Indian 
Affaira  will  be  held  on  Fourth-day,  Fourth  month 
29(h,  at  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  at  11^  o'clock 
A.  M.  Maey  Jkanks,  Secretary, 
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MEKTINOS    FOR     1874,    WITHIN     FABMINOTOM 
QUARTERLY    MBETINO.  .^ 

26th,  South  Farmington,  3  P.  M. 

24th,  Junius,  3  P.M. 

28th,  Collins,  11  A  M. 

2d,  OrangeYille,  3  P.  M. 

9th,  Boston,  9  A.  M. 

27th,  Wheatland,  3  P.  M. 

25th,  Galen,  3  P.  M. 

29th,  Rochester,  3  P.  M. 

27lh,  Buffalo,  3  P.  M. 


INDIAN    GOMICITTEB. 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  will  meet  at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting 
Room,  on  Sixth-day,  Fifth  month  8th,  at  3  o'clock 
P.  M.  The  general  attendance  of  the  Committee 
is  very  desirable. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


The  ExecutiTe  Committee  of  the  First-day  School 
General  Conference,  adjourned  to  meet' at  Race  St. 
Monthly  Meetiug  Room  on  Seventh-day,  Fifth  month 
9th,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  It  is  desirabjjp  to  have  the 
general  attendance  of  the  Committee/ 

Joseph  T.  McD6well,  Clerk, 

RspOBTS  from  the  districts  alfdctci  by  the  recent 
famine  in  India  show  a  great  improvement  in  the 
«ltu-itioa.  The  measured  taken  by  the  government 
to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  people  have  proved 
very  effective.  There  are  now  no  actual  cases  of 
starvation  outside  of  Tirhoot,  and  in  that  district 
therA  are  but  a  few. 

The  New  York  Herald  notes  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  steamship  lines  have  resolved  to  adhere  to 
fixed  routes  of  travel  across  the  Atlantic,  and  insists 
that  steam  lanes  should  be  fixed  and  followed  by  all 
the  steamers  crossing  the  ocean,  and  that  this  belt, 
of  determined  width  and  situation,  should,  by 
treaty,  be  constituted  and  declared  the  Great  Inter- 
national  Highway,  not  to  be   trespassed   upon   by 

flailing  crafis  of  any  nationality  or  class 

1368  trips  are  made  every  year  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  nearly  100,000  lives  are  jeopardized  every 
flsasoD,  to  say  nothing  of  the  heavy  losses  of  freight 
oonsequent  upon  the  same  calamity  that  destroys 
the  passengers. — Boston  Transcript, 

The  streets  of  Yokohama,  are  wide  and  straight. 


Each  hoiue  is  built  of  wood,  without  an  atoa  of 
paint,  ana  is  a  real  toy- house,  a  genuine  Lilipatiis 
Swiss  chalet,  built  with  a  taste,  a  nicetj,  aad  t 
neatness  which  are  admirable.  The  Japanese  tn 
wonderful  workers  in  wood,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  u 
see  the" roofs,  so  light  and  yet  so  strong,  snppor>4 
by  walls  which  are  made,  like  the  side-scenes  ia  t 
theatr> ,  of  thin  strips  of  wood,  over  which  sn 
pasted  sheets  of  a  cottony,  transparent  paper,  h 
the  evenings,  when  the  lanterns  dispense  their  loft 
light  round  the  inside  of  these  white  buildings,  tk 
spectator  seems  to  be  looking  at  a  magic -Uaterk. 
During  the  daytime  the  sides  of  the  bouse§  m 
slipped  out,  as  side-scenes  are,  and  the  hoisi 
becomes  only  a  robf  resting  on  the  four  light  cors« 
posts,  the  whole  interior  being  thus  opened  to  jht 
air.  Every  part  of  the  house  is  exposed  vo  view. 
and  everything  done  in  it  can  be  seen,  while  hAmi 
it  ^p pear  the  charming  verdure,  the  cascade. t&i  , 
tHe  diminutive  plantations  of  the  Utile  gardm 
situated  in  the  rear. — LippincotVs  Magazine. 

Caoutchouc  fbom  Common  Plants — The  extet- 
sive  demand  for  India  rubber,  and  the  compantTt 
scarcity  of  the  supply,  has  augmented  the  {'H 
until  it  now  stands  at  nearly  one  dollar  per  pco 
in  this  market.  The  crude  matter  comes  from  id 
ical  regions,  and  is  derived  mostly  from  certi 
trees.  A  variety  of  attempts  to  find  substiirtesfa 
rubber,  or  new  sources  of  supply,  have  been  mi4 
In  ibe  matter  of  substitutes,  several  valuable  co»i 
positions  have  been  invented,  which  are  nse^ti 
place  of  rubber  for  specific  purposes.  Araoni:  :^! 
new  sources  of  supply  are  the  fruits,  seeds  id 
juices  of  various  plants,  which  have  been  socces* 
fully  treated  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Lamb  of  .^irattir«j^ 
Canada.  By  fermenting  the  asclepia  <lr  coDusfl 
milkweed  plant,  followed  by  pressure  and  t\^m 
ation,  he  separates  a  gummy  liquid  having  the  w 
acteristics  of  rubber,  and,  like  it,  capable  of  i# 
canization.  From  the  bamboo  berry  grown  isM 
South,  from  flaxseed  and  other  seeds,  he  also  ob 
in  this  manner,  a  similar  gum,  from  which,  itf 
said,  a  good  article  of  vulcanized  rubber  mar 
made,  and  also  an  excellent  waterproof  vatd; 
It  is  alleged  that  these  substances  may  be  prodaced 
a  cost  not  exceeding  twenty  cents  per  pound, 
that  a  company  with  a  large  capital  subscribed 
about  to  introduce  the  manufacture.- 


The  Ocean  Illcst&ated. — The  principles  iuTol 
in  the  circulation  of  the  waters  of  the  seA 
beautilully  shown  before  the  Royal  Geograpbi 
Society,  recently,  by  a  simple  experiment.  A  troii^; 
with  plate-glass  sides,  about  six  feet  long  and  a  fw 
deep,  but  not  more  than  an  inch  wide,  was  fillel 
with  water.  At  one  end  a  piece  of  iee  was  wedgM 
in  between  the  sides  to  represent  the  polar  col^ 
while  the  tropic  heat  was  represented  at  the  otke 
end  by  a  bar  of  metal  laid  across  the  surface  of  tte 
water,  the  projecting  end  of  which  wasAeatedviik 
a  spirit-lamp.  Bed  coloring  matter  wlkkthen  poiifl 
at  the  warm  end,  and  blue  at  the  col4  end,  so  ibAi 
the  currents  could  be  traced.  The  blue  wate, 
chilled  by  contact  with  the  ice,  immediately  feS 
down  to  the  bottom,  crept  slowly  along,  and  gradu- 
ally rose  towards  the  surface  of  the  equatorial  ead, 
after  which  it  gradually  returned  along  the  surfice 
to  the  starting  point.  The  red  water  crept  firtt 
along  the  surface  to  the  polar  end,  then  fell  to  tfai 
bottom  just  as  the  blue  had  done,  and  forciel 
another  stratum,  creeping  back  again  along  t&f 
bottom  and  coming  to  the  surface.  Each  color 
inade  a  distinct  circulation  during  the  half-hour  is 
which  the  audience  viewed  the  experiment. 
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BtriLDDia  FELT  (no  tab)  FOR  ODTSIDS  WORK 
■nd  ladde  ioswad  of  PlosMr.  F«lt  Carpet- 
t  lift,  kc.  Send  two  tbr«e-»nt  BUmpv.for  clrcQlari 
I  ud  (uaples.  '  0.  J.  fit,  Oamden,  N. . 

I  DKBUOK,    BT  JBaSB  KRRSBT. 

I  WALTON  t   CO, 

I      ilSand  ni'ir:  Btgtith  Mi,  t>«iow  Orean/PliJU. 
!  STATIONERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS.  ' 

Priaten,   BookbindEre,    and   EdfcrkTera. 
CIKCCLATINO  LIBBART. 


A.  K.  FABBY, 

612  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 
*DBld  call  the  aUention  of  Friends  to  a  well  aelect. 
nock  of  SpriDg  OlOTss,  Hosierr.  Silk  aod  Cot- 
ton Blonde.     At«o,Book  Muslin,  for  Cap*- 

and  Haodkerebieft.  '   Si 


MASPLE  &  ABBOTT, 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  and  ihe  public 
ii  gener&l  to  their  stock  of  fine 

KID  AND  BDCK3KIN  GLOTEB. 
Thej  are  aUo  prepared  to  manoracture  allkinde 


If  Glo*< 


Mann&otorf  and  6 


9  Orsen  St., 


■VXT  ANTED— To  rngaee  for  jear,  to  beRin  ninth 
\V  mo-  next,  a  ladj-  Friend  thoroughly  qaal^jUd  by 
i'l^ci  ut-K,  tatte  and  euitare  to  teach  Sngllih  Orammar, 
Coinpoaiti«n,  and  Literktni«,  !a  a  PriTate  Sehool  in 
a  city.  PleaBB  aplily  io  wriiinn,  gmnR  particOlarB, 
-v>  JOHK  COHLT,  144  N.  Tth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


GOOD    BUSINESS   OPPOBTUNTPT. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON 

HAjnTFAcnmiHo  coHpAinr 

>te  revrganiiing  tlielr  Agency  Department,  and  can 
Ai  b«iter  terms  than  ertr  before  glTea  to  reliable 
■aei^etic  men  U>«eU  Iheir 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NUMBER  6 

XUnTFAOTUBIHG  SEWISa  UAOHIHE. 

APPLY  AT 

'914  CI  HSTNUT  ST.,  PHILJDJ. 

ywVTBUl  G.SBORTLTDGE'S  ACADEHT  at  Sen- 
jDeiSqoaro,  Pa.,  for  Yoaa([  Men  and  8071,  has 
IT-Stc  boarder's  To>  Ibe  Spring;  And  Summer  Ses- 
*l,a]readj  began,  add  to  concinne  till  tbeTth  mo. 
''  There  are.  still  a  few  placirB  sot  yet  engaged. 
%ee  of  applicants  are  received  nt  this  time,  also 
ttbe  Vail  and  WinterScsaion  of  18T4-TS.  Terms 
Enable.  Thia  ls»minaatlj  a  "Home  Boarding 
''boot  "  for  one  sex.  Special  provision  and  aare 
'^  little  bo;a.     Papils  can  remain  at  the  School 


Aeonet  Sqnare,  Pa.,  3d  mo.  30th;  18T1. 


UEICOIB  OF  ELISABETH  NXWFOBT, 

Pnblished  in  book  form,  cnniaiiiiDf!  btr  Pictnre, 
FIIJE  STEKL  PLATE  ENGRAVING, 

Price, $i   00  . 

Mailed,  postage  prepaid,      •         1  IB 
For  sale  by  JOHN  CUMLT, 

144  North  Ttb  St ,  Philadelphia. 


BENJAMIN  STBATTAN, 
GENERAL    INSURANCE 

RBAL  BBTArE  AailNT  AND    BROKDR. 

NOTARY  POBLIC  AND  CONVETANGBB. 

LoAHB   NiooTi.iTii>,    Rektb    Collectid,    Jeo.,    ko 

.  Otfle*,  OJ>JJ  XVl^^OWJf  BUXUDIlfg, 

Coinar  MAIIT  AND  FIFTH  STRBBTS, 

BICHMOND,  IND. 


THE  THREE-PLY  ROOFINS 


of  TlD  pr  lUtej  1 


Id  relUbIa  i 

11  iJlmi>taV"li  U*m!u> 
rfidy  fnr  use,  «iull;  ■pptled.  ud  aa>  k* 
9d,    Send  forincnpla  and  ClroQlar. 


MABRIAGE    OEBTIFIOATES 

BT  raiBNDS'  CBRBUOK7. 

Blanks,  14.00,  Filled  np,  |8.00. 

[nritatioas  neally  prepared. 

701  ARCH  STREET. 

lyeow  T.  KLLWOOD  CHAPMAN. 


A  SELECT  HnUE  BOARDINQ  SCHOOL  for  Utile 
Ohildren.  "Terms   moderate.    Sacab  B.  Fall, 
HeobanicsTille,  Backs  Go,,  Pa. 


BOARDINQ.— One  or  two  joung  men  can  hare 
Board  in  a  Prieud's  family  for  the  Summer. 
AddresB,  lefil  North  13tb  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ENQRAVED    FORMS 

MAftMAGK  GKRTIFIGATKS 

For  perMins  marrying  by  FRIENDS'  OBRGHONT, 
whether  memben  or  not.  Fine  parchment,  in  neat 
boxes.     Blanki  S4.00.     Filled  np  $8.00. 

JOHN  COMLT,  144  N.  Seventh  St. 


OABFETINOS. 

Om  FBICX  USFET  WASIEOtni. 
Window  Sliidei.  Oil  Olotli,  Hati,  fto, 

BENJAMIN  GREEN, 
Up  .13         S3  Hotrn  Baoond  8t   FtalUda. 
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We  adopt  this  method  to  inform  the  reader!  of  thelntelli^ncer  that  we  hare  largely  increated  our  itoikol 

PLAIN  DRESS  CK>ODS 

FOR  PLAIN   PEOPLE, 

(So  that  we  fed  well  assured,  in  inTitingan  inspection  of  ovr  stock,  that  it  is  sarpasted  in  Tsriciy  hj  bi 
ft w,  if  bj  any,  in  that  line.  HaTing  some  advafUages  in  huffing  inany  «/  cmr  goodSf  it  enaUs 
mi  to  offer  them  at  &OWBJL  ILAVBII  than  we  otherwise  conld  do.    Lots  of 

Dress  Goods  and  Shawls^ 

Caliooes  and  DelaineSi 

Muslins  and  Sheetings, 

Olotbs  and  Cassimerei^ 

HOBORT,  OLOVBS  and  HAKDKBBCHIEF8,  FLAKKKL8,  TICKIK08  and  GiNOBAMS,  lke.,udoi 
whole  stock  of  fine  DRT  GOODR,  will  be  offered  to  Ckish  Buyers  at  rery  Bedmced  Prices,  ss  til  wbi 
wukj  AbTor  as  with  a  call  will  find  to  their  satisfaction. 

JOHN  MOORE  &  CO., 

F.  S.— Alpacas  and  Kohaira  a  fpedalty. 


JOHES  COHPOIJHB  BEB  SPBUTCi 

Tu  Omlt  Doubls  SpmiNo  in  tkb  Markkt. 


This  Spring  has  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
low  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
spiral  springs,  surmounted  by  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  It  more 
•trong,  stead  J  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  pat  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  QiTe  sise  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
win  send  a  set  on  trial.  Oan  snpplj  thousands  of 
references.  **Jonb8  Ooupouvd  Sprivs"  Manufae- 
to^y,  t26  South  Second  Street,  Philsdelphla.  Agents 
oaa  do  well  canTaseing  for  this  spring. 

DB.  aBO.  BOBBBXa, 

DBNTI8T, 

VomsBLT  421  NoavH  Sixth  SrainTy 

kM  remoTed  to  247  North  Bighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  ia  need 
oi  his  ssrriees. 


FBZBBDB'  CBBVTRAL  TAJI.OB  8TOBB. 

ISAAC  H.  MAOPONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Chu.  C.  Jacksoh,  deceased,  has  removed 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  25  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
solloits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 


PUIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 


A  full  aseortment  of  goods  suitable  for  Friendi  ww  •« 
Btaatly  oa  hand.   Satieftetory  fit   Verma  BeuoniM^ 

GUSTAVUS  GOLZE. 
TAILOR. 

•neeeseor  te  Chas.  a  Jeeksen.  AttimOMMMi 

Bo.  SSI  Arch  Sir— t,  FfctladelpMs, 

RICBABDS  *  SBOUBPS, 

0ARPBNTBR8    AND    BUILDIBfS, 

KO.  1126  SXBASF  AltLlT, 

(First  Street  above  Baca  Street,) 

FHILADlIiPHIA. 

JOBBIVO  ATTSBTDaD  TO. 

fittTi  a.  twTHfite,  fmipeoL^ 

NalSBWoodSL  »o,9HCbiurfi 

JF 

ISAIAH    PRIOB.   DKNTIST, 

1720    OiMn  StTMt,    FhUadelpbla,   Pwi 

HALLOWELL   &  CO.. 

BANKSliS« 

aa  mouvu  tbibd  stbbbt,  PBiLADi 

We  buy  and  sell,  on  Commission,  Stocks,  Got- 
erment  Bonds  and  €k»ld. 

failbmation  given  respecting  all  soenrities  sffN^ 

on  the  market. 

Ft^K^i  aUmiiim  gmm  to  ordtn, 
MOBBBLBAUOWILL    CBABUS  lAlLOflfl 


*^*«>  WlJboj 
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VOL 
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No.  10. 


USD  in  rreusBiD  bt  ax  AsaosuTzov  or  nxms. 

MlflDCiTIOn  lUST  Bl  ADDRISBKD  AID  PiTUITS  liDI  TO 

JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 
At  PBUiMtiiii  OfliM,  Vo.  144  Vorth  Strenth  Straet. 

drnoi  oriH  fram  •  i.  it  m  4  p.  it 

TERMS:— TO  BE  PAID  IN  ADVANOB. 

The  Piper  Is  Iflsved  «veiy  week. 

Th«  Tomr-ftiM  Volame  commenced  on  the  S8th  of 
8ecoad  month,  1974,  at  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  to  snb- 
Knben  reeeirlDK  Itihroaghthe  mail.  To  thoie  receiTing  it 
throBtb  oar  carriers,  TK«n  Dollabs. 

BIN01.B  NOS.  6  CENTS. 
It  Is  desirable  that  aU  sabsoripUone  should  eoMSMnos  at 
ttr  b«ginMinff  of  tht  iMhtme. 

EEXITTANCE9  foy  mall  should  b4  in  onoKs,  MAfn,  or 
P.O.  »»iT  osDBs;  <iU  laUtr preftrred.    MoxsT  seat  by  mail 
iill  be  St  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 
AG£NTS.— T.  RarllDg  Hull,  BaUimon,  Md. 
Joseph  S.  Cohu,  New  York. 
BenJ.  Stratton,  Slehmond,  Ind, 
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For  Friends*  Intelligencer 

0IS0UMSTANTIAI4  EVIDENCE  AND  THE  DEATH 

PENALTY. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  local  paper, 
and  bears  the  iniprees  of  credibility.  It  is 
headed  "A  Hard  Case": 

"Samuel  Ulm  of  St  Joseph  Co.,  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  Michigan  State  Prison  in  1856 
ibr  life,  for  the  murder  of  one  Eastabrook, 
tod  it  has  jost  been  discovered  that  he  is  inno- 
cent. Mr.  Ulm  is  now  seventy  years  old,  and 
t^fter  having  passed  nearly  twenty  years  of  his 
life  in  prison,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  will 
care  whether  he  is  shown  to  be  innocent  or 
Bot.  The  law  has  done  its  worst,  sO  far  as  he 
V  concerned,  and  reparation  is  impossible." 

Some  twenty  years  ago  or  more,  humane 
citizens  of  Michigan,  by  persevering  efforts, 
SQcceeded  in  having  life  imprisonment  sub- 
stituted for  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty. 
It  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  efforts  of  these 
^nerolent  persons  that  this  innocent  man 
^as  not  made  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death 
vpoR  the  gallows  at  the  time  of  his  conviction. 
I^nng  nearly  twenty  years,  his  wife  and 
cbildrea  grieved  and  languished  under  the 
trnpotation  of  having  a  murderer  for  their 
^reBt  relation  in  life.  Who  can  conceive 
fte  immeasurable  grief,  under  the  load  of 
^bich  he  himself  has  agonized  during  that 
^rm  of  years.  This,  and  similar  instances  of 
jodicial  error,  should  be  accepted  as  condu- 
ffl^e  arguments  against  the  infliction  of  the 


death  penalty  ;  and  also  of  the  injustice  of 
convictin<^  upon  circumstantial  evidence. 

Sjme  years  ago,  when  the  inexpediencv  of 
capital  punishment  was  under  consideration, 
the  Superintendent  of  Michigan  State  Prison 
was  addressed  inquiringly  as  to  the  tendency 
of  the  death  penalty  abolishment.  The  re- 
sponse was  a  remarkable  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  general  good  department  of  the  prison- 
ers conflned  for  life  in  that  institation.  This 
hapless  sufferer  was  doubtless  one  among  the 
number  com  mended  for  their  good  deportment 

The  question  which  concerns  us  all  is,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  great  wrong  that  has 
been  inflicted  in  this  and  similar  instances  of 
judicial  error?  Are  not  all  of  ns,  who  are 
willing  to  quiet  our  consciences  with  the  argu- 
ment, "  Oh,  there  is  not  one  of  a  thousand, 
perhaps,  of  convicted  persons,  who  suffer  death 
wrongfully?"  But  when  we  inquire.  Art 
thou  willing  to  be  that  one?  their  argument 
is  generally  brought  to  a  speedy  termination. 

Although  Friends  generally  are  much  for- 
th^ advanced  than  most  other  societies,  still 
there  is  need  of  further  improvement,  even 
on  the  part  of  some  of  our  own  members ; 
and  a  frequent  discussion  of  the  subject  will 
doubtless  contribute  to  an  increased  enlighten- 
ment. 

Connected  with  the  question  of  the  death 
penalty,  is  that  of  convicting  upon  circum- 
stantial evidence.  The  instance  of  false  con- 
viction and  imprisonment,  as  before  stated, 
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was  likely  one  of  that  character,  and  it  might 
be  added,  that  a  large  proportion  of  capital 
convictions  are  based  upon  circumstantial  and 
not  positive  evidence.  Among  the  dangers  of 
convicting  upon  such  evidence,  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  personal  identification.  The  assur- 
ance and  positiveness  with  which  witnesses 
will  sometimes  pretend  to  identiiy,  even  when 
liberty  and  life  are  imperilled,  is  almost  shock- 
ing, and  the  unquestioning  credulity  with 
which  some  jurors  accept  doubtful  identifica- 
tion, is  no  less  so. 

Instances  have  occurred,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  persons  have  testified  with  positiveness, 
in  regard  to  the  identity  of  an  individual,  and 
yet  subsequent  disclosures  have  evinced  that 
they  were  entirely  mistaken. 

I  dwell  more  especially  upon  the  subject  of 
circumstantial  testimony,  from  the  fact  that 
I  do  not  remember  seeing  it  presented  for  con- 
sideration through  the  columns  of  a  Friends' 
periodical,  in  either  branch  of  the  Society,  and 
from  the  additional  consideration,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  capital  convictions  are  based 
upon  the  same  questionable  authority. 

A  few  years  ago.  Governor  Hoffman  of 
New  York,  when  investigating  the  claims  of 
State  Prison  convicts  for  pardon,  became  ac- 
quainted with  one  prisoner,  whom  he  reprieved ; 
and  be  assigned  as  a  reason  therefor,  that 
inquiry  of  the  judge,  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
and  other  persons  concerned  in  his  trial,  war- 
ranted the  belief  that  he  was  not  guilty  of 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  undergoing  a  lon^ 
and  cruel  punishment, — having  then  suffered 
an  imprisonment  of  fourteen  years. 

Another  instance  was  that  of  a  colored  man, 
who  was  convicted  ot'  theft  entirely  upon  cir- 
cumstantial evidence ;  and  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  two  years  was  liberated,  through  the 
interposition  of  his  friends  who  had  entire 
confidence  in  his  integrity.  He  lived  after- 
wards to  an  advanced  a^,  with  a  character 
unsullied  by  suspicion,  either  before  or  after 
the  event  alluded  to. 

I  have  often  remembered  an  expression  of 
our  valued  departed  Friend  James  Mott,  of 
Philadelphia,  ''  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  bar- 
barism,"— alluding  especially  to  judicial  pro- 
cedures. The  law  of  Moses,  promulgated 
some  three  thousand  vears  ago,  contained  a 
provision  greatly  in  aavance  of  some  portions 
of  our  own  criminal  code.  The  equity  of  that 
provision  was  remarkably  verifi^  upon  the 
trial  of  the  virtuous  Susanna.  The  law  re- 
quired the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  and 
the  shrewd  young  lawyer  Daniel,  known 
after  as  the  prophet  Daniel,  converted  that 
fact  into  an  occasion  to  cause  the  two  wit 
nesses  to  contradict  each  other,  which  saved 
their  intended  victim  from  an  ignominious 
death,  and  caused  their  own  destruction. 


A  correspondent  of  Western  New  Yor 
writes,  that  a  prisoner  under  sentence  of  deat 
in  the  State  Prison  at  Auburn,  attenipte 
suicide,  and  being  so  reduced  by  the  Ion  c 
blood  as  to  preclude  all  hopes  of  recover} 
confessed  he  nad  committed  four  murders,  fo 
one  of  which  an  innocent  person  had  beei 
executed. 

In  conversation  with  a  member  of  th 
Legislature,  when  a  bill  for  the  abolition  o 
the  death  penalty  was  pending  before  tha 
body,  he  stated  that  in  the  county  where  h 
lived  there  was  a  family,  consisting  of  a  maii 
his  wife,  an  infant  child,  and  a  colored  girl 
The  child  died  suddenly,  and  an  examiDatioo 
indicated  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  tbe 
stomach.  The  colored  girl  was  tried,  and  coo- 
victed  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  and  wii 
executed ;  and  yet  the  poor,  hapless  creatun 
was  innocent.  The  mother  afterwards,  upon 
her  death-bed,  confessed  that  she  administered 
the  poison.  Whether  she  was  laboring  under 
temporary  insanity  does  not  appear. 

Allot  her  instance,  of  which  I  have  receotlj 
read,  gives  additional  weight  to  the  argumeot 
against  conviction  upon  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, and  also  against  the  death  penalty  in* 
fliction.  The  incident  appears  to  have  occurfd 
in  England.  A  man  was  found  dead  in  the 
fields,  having  evidently  died  by  violence.  Tbe 
finder,  who  was  his  neighbor,  when  examio- 
ing  into  the  cause  of  his  death,  unthinking/j 
stained  his  own  clothes  with  blood,  and  reflect- 
ing that  it  would  be  a  very  suspicious  cinam* 
stance  against  himself,  returned  to  his  house, 
changed  his  blood  stained  clothes  and  coq  j 
cealed  them,  from  an  apprehension  that  tber 
would  prove  a  strong  evidence  against  him;  butj 
the  stained  garments  were  discovered,  vhidt 
with  the  £act  that  it  was  kpown  there  wert| 
hostile  feelings  existing  between  him  and  tbe, 
deceased,  were  considered  as  sufiScient  muD^j 
for  his  arraignment  and  triaL  AJthougk 
making  the  most  earnest  protestation  of 
innocence,  he  had  no  defence  but  hia  o 
averment,  for  he  admitted  that  he  was 
first  to  find  the  body,  and  his  concealed  bl 
garments  were  deemed  conclusive  evidei 
against  him.  Upon  retiring  for  ddiberati' 
eleven  of  the  jurors,  to  their  surprise,  d 
ered  that  their  foreman  refused  to  acqaieace 
a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  judge  was  no  I 
astoni8hed,and  reprimanded  the  foreman  for 
unaccountable  refusal  to  find  a  verdict  v^ 
the  evidence  was  so  irrefutable.  The  h 
man,  however,  was  immovable,  andtheotb 
jurors  were  induced  to  render  a  verdict 
acquittal.     In  after  years,  the  forejnan,  und 

Eromise  of  secrecy,  confessed  to  the  judge  thi 
e  was  the  man-slayer;  that  the  murder 
man  was  a  tithe  collector;  that  they  ^^ 
accidentally  in    the  field ;    that  the  ti' 
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gatberei  ased  irritating  language ;  that  they 
became  engaged  in  a  personal  contest,  and  in 
the  beat  of  passion  he  assaulted  the  tithe  col- 
lector with  a  hay  fork,  which  he  had  in  his 
hand,  and  killed  him.  "  The  alternative, 
then,  waa  to  ccmfess  my  own  guilt,  and  suffer 
death  myself,  or  ado:>t  the  course  which  I 
did,  which  was  to  get  myself  impaneled  on  the 
jury,  and  also  elected  as  their  foreman,  both  of 
which  purposes  .were  accomplished  by  great 
labor  and  expense  also.'' 

One  other  instance,  and  I  will  close  this 
chapter  of  judicial  errors  and  suflfering  vic- 
tims. The  incident  about  to  be  related 
oecurred  in  Ireland,  and  was  recited  by  a 
spectator,  in  whodiB  veracity  I  have  entire  con- 
fidence. The  prisoner  about  to  be  executed, 
was  convicted  of  the  crime  of  manslaughter, 
Qpon  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  who  de- 
posed that  she  saw  him  inflict  the  blow  which 
caused  the  death  of  the  murdered  man. 

Having  ascended  the  scaffold,  he  addressed 
the  assemblage  of  spectators  who  were  pt-esent 
to  witness  the  solemn  spectacle  of  his  execution, 
and  said,  "  I  am  innocent  of  the  crime  for 
which  I  am  about  to  sufier,  and  having  no 
hope  of  pardon,  and  knowing  that  nothing 
that  I  can  say  will  now  avail  me  anything, 
my  anxious  concern  is  that  other  innocent 
persona  may  not,  through  similar  mistakes, 
suffer  the  terrible  destiny  which  now  awaits 
me.  The  only  witness  who  testified  against 
me  was  a  woman,  who  had  no  previous  knowl- 
edge of  me;  and  al  though  I  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  she  was  actuated  by  malicious 
motives,  she  was  mistaken  in  tne  person." 
Continuing  his  address,  he  said,  '*I  most 
earnestly  implore  all  who  now  hear  me,  to 
make  every  possible  effort  to  have  the  law 
altered,  that  authorizes  convictions  and  ex- 
ecutions upon  the  testimony  of  one  individual. 
S^ever  rest,"  said  he,  "until  this  law  is 
changed.''  In  the  most  heartfelt  and  affect- 
ing manner  he  continued  to  implore  those 
present,  during  the  few  brief  moments  that 
atervened  between  him  and  eternity. 

In  reflecting  upon  such  sad  scenes  as  are 
iterein  portrayed,  the  question  presents,  Are 
l^ot actual  felonious  murders  sufficiently  appal- 
og  without  adding  iudicial  and  legalized  mur 
ien  to  the  dreadful  catalogue  of  human  suf- 
ferings ?  The  impressive  verse  of  Burns  is 
ofuimes  recalled  to  memory — 

"  Hbd's  inhamanity  to  man, 
Makes  countless  ihoasaada  moam." 


OrtenvaUy  Long  Island. 
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Por  Frienda*  Intelligencer. 
DIVERSITY    OP  GIFTS. 

Tbe  following,  in  the  experience  of  John 
Gomlj  and  others,  remarkably  illustrate  the  I 


position  assumed  by  the  Society  of  Friends  In 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  among 
them.     John  Comly  says : 

'*The  afternoon  passed  in  great  conflici 
and  discouragement  To  add  to  the  depress 
sion  of  my  mind,  our  kind  hostess,  seemed  to 
want  to  give  vent  to  her  feelings,  and  relatea 
many  of  the  trials  and  difficulties  under 
which  she  labored,  arising  from  the  preju; 
dices  of  her  neighbors  against  Friends,  and 
the  opposition  of  some  of  them  to  Friends 
having  meetings  among  them.  She  further 
stated,  that  in  a  late  meeting  appointed  there 
by  a  Friend,  some  public  opposition  had  beeii 
made  by  a  Baptist,  and  other  disturbance. 

The^e  remarks  being  made  in  my  hearing,  all 
looked  very  gloomy  and  discouraging  to  my 
stripped  and  deeply  tried  mind.  I  could  feel 
nothing  of  the  sustaining  power  of  Truth  to 
give  any  confidence,  that  I  should  be  euAbled 
to  stand  through  a  meeting  of  opposing 
spirits  to  the  honor  of  Truth.  I  examined 
some  Scripture  passages  that  occurred  to  my 
recollection,  applicable  to  such  states  and 
cases  as  I  apprehended  I  should  meet  with. 
But  all  this  would  not  do  ;  it  was  like  toiling 
and  rowing,  and  getting  no  nearer  to  firm 
ground.  I  tried  to  sleep  for  relief  to  my  out- 
ward tabernacle,  but  could  not.  After  passr 
ing  several  hours  in  such  agitation,  anxiety, 
and  deep  sympathy  with  the  seed  of  the  king- 
dom in  some  visited  minds  about  Setauket,  I 
was  at  length  favored  with  a  calm.  Oh! 
then,  if  I  could  only  have  had  these  tender^ 
seeking  minds  in  a  select  opportunity  by 
themselves,  I  thought  it  would  have  been 
comfortable  and  cordial  to  me;  but  a  public 
meeting  was  appointed,  and  must  be  attended, 
and  all  the  mixture,  opposing  spirits,  and 
prejudices,  mieht  be  expected  there.  How* 
ever,  after  a  long  struggle  for  resignation^ 
with  desires  that  the  Divine  will  might  be 
accomplished  in  me,  by  me,  atid  through  me, 
my  confidence  was  renewed  in  His  goodness 
and  care,  and  I  felt  a  living  faith  in  the 
Divine  power  and  efficacy  of  Truth. 

A  precious  covering  of  gospel  love  then 
clothed  my  spirit  with  a  belief  that  we  should 
have  a  good  meeting.  And  so  it  proved,  even 
a  memorable  one  to  me,  and  i  believe  to 
many  others.  If  a  record  of  the  dealings  of 
Infinite  Wisdom,  with  a  mind  sincerely  desir- 
ous of  doing  His  will  may  be  a  means  of 
encouragement  and  instruction  to  such  as 
afterward  may  follow  in  a  similar  path,  surely 
I  have  cause  thankfully  to  acknowledge  tha( 
He  hath  led  me  about  and  instructed  me,  and 
as  mine  eye  hath  been  single  to  Him,  He  hath 
opened  a  way  where  human  wisdom  and 
human  reasoning  could  find  no  wav.  In  this 
blessed  opportunity,  all  my  toiling,  and 
spinning,  and  contriving,  and  searching  the 
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Scriptures,  proved  of  no  avail  whatever. 
My  mind  was  opened  entirely  on  other  sub 
jects,  so  that  I  believe  not  a  single  text  of 
Scripture  that  I  read  in  the  afternoon  came 
into  my  mind  when  speaking  to  the  people. 
Thus  it  is  that  Divine  Wisdom  chooses  Bis 
own  offering  to  be  offered  on  an  altar  of 
whole  stones,  where  no  hewing  or  hammer  of 
human  contrivance  or  premeditation  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  business.  Meeting 
began  at  seven,  and  held  till  near  ten  o'clock. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  feeling  produced,  sev- 
eral aged  people,  who  looked  like  Presbyte- 
rians, came  t )  me,  as  well  as  younger  ones, 
with  expressions  of  love  and  prayers  for  my 
preservation.  "  Dear  brother  in  Christ,"  said 
one,  "  may  God  bless  you  and  prosper  jrou." 
Another  said :  **  Dear  brother,  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  he  that  feareth  Him 
and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  Him." 
Many  other  testimonials  of  unity  and  satis 
faction  were  given  by  men  and  women  in  tak- 
ing leave  of  one  another.  Let  all  the  glory 
and  honor  be  ascribed  to  Him  who  is  forever 
worthy,  and  the  Lord  Almighty  prosper  His 
own  works  iu  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

We  have  an  account  of  William  Penn  being 
written  to  upon  the  subject  of  his  ministerial 
labors,  who  stated  in  reply  :  *^  that  as  I  am 
furnished  upon  the  occasion,  so  it  goes." 

And  good  old  Abel  Thomas,  when  out  on  one 
of  his  missions  of  love,  in  writing  to  a  Friend, 
compares  himself  to  a  pedlar  with  his  pack, 
but  his  master  had  the  keeping  of  the  key, 
he  was  therefore  dependent.  If  his  master 
did  not  hand  him  the  key  he  could  not  show 
his  wares. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  that  Jesse  Kersey 
said  that,  when  a  subject  presented  to  his 
mind,  when  in  meeting  for  communication, 
he  could  see  his  way  all  through,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  likely,  because  of 
tne  admirable  connection  throughout  his 
lengthy  communications. 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  a  minister  vis- 
ited the  meeting  of  which  I  was  then  a  mem- 
ber, (I  believe  by  name,  Isaac  Hammer,  from 
Indiana.)  It  was  stated  that  he  had  said 
that  he  did  not  know  when  he  rose  to  speak 
what  he  had  to  communicate.  The  first  was 
a  motion  to  rise,  and  after  that  the  subject 
was  presented,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  that  it  was  even  so,  for  it  appeared 
hard  work  for  him  to  get  along ;  for  when 
one  sentence  closed  he  appeared  to  await  to 
receive  the  next.  His  communication  at  the 
aforesaid  meeting  was  of  a  very  remarkable 
character.  After  rising,  he  said :  "  What ! 
husbands  not  good  to  their  wives!"  That 
seemed  the  burden  of  his  exercises,  and  was 
believed  to  be  very  appropriate.        W.  B. 

Odorara,  Fourth  mo,  lith,  1874. 


For    Friends*   Intalligeneer. 
A    OONCEBK. 

My  thoughts  are  frequently  turned  towwj 
the  younger  members  of  our  Society,  who  irs 
in  a  measure,  isolated  from  Friends,  tbs 
business  pursuits  leading  them  to  settle  ii 
homes  remote  from  our  Meeting  Hoose;;!! 
that  they  seldom  have  the  opportanuys 
gathering  together  after  our  manner  Id  sodi! 
worship.  It  naay  be  that  many  carry  litl 
them,  into  new  localities,  the  impressions  tk 
were  made  upon  their  minds  m  childk-'4 
and  can  better  disseminate  views,  adapted  ij 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  truth,  than  tlie 
could  have  done,  had  they,  remained  in  i 
neighborhood  of  their  kindred. 

The  influence  of  those  with  whom  veai 
ciate  is  powerful  over  our  own  minds,  & 
will  most  likely  either  assist  in  eetablis'&i 
us  in  the  religious  sentiments  which  we  e 
people  entertain,  or  lead  us  away  from  i 
dependence  on  the  Divine  word,  Fiii 
Friends  have  ever  held  as  essential  to  "^ 
tion. 

It  is  little  by  little  that  our  faith  beco 
firmly  established,  and  it  is  little  by  little'^ 
we  are  drawn  aside  from  paths  of  recti 
and  virtue. 

I  desire  to  encourage  our  young  J  ft 
who  are  settling  in  life,  and  who  are  aoxi 
about  their  future  prospects,  to  seek  for  pf 
of  business  where  they  can  have  the  M. 
tage  of  Meeting  Houses  and  schools,  ai  iA 
as  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  their  irm 
in  time  of  trial.  This,  however,  cannot  &ln 
be  accomplished,  and  hence  the  present  a 
cern  for  those  who  are  under  the  necessity 
seeking  for  homes  in  remote  localities.  I 
them  ever  remember  that  the  tender  men 
and   the  loving  kindness  of  our  Heave 
Father  extend  over  all  the  earth,  and  t 
we  may  all  be  baptized  in  His  love  andj 
truly  united  in  spirit,  though  widely  se^ 
ated  in  person. 

I  have  been  interested  in  a  letter  frod 
young  married  woman,  who  had  leftfl 
neighborhood  of  her  earlier  days  and  i 
writing  to  one  of  her  former  Friends.  Sh^ 
now  living  in  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  4 
State,  where  the  name  of  Wm.  Penn  i?  ma 
honored  for  his  statesmanship,  than  fori 
religious  sentiments,  and  where  FriendsWr 
are  comparatively  unknown.  She  vrii 
thus: 

"  We  have  but  few  callers,  as  we  are  w 
members  of  the  popular  church.  I  amafrw 
that  I  feel  myself  too  much  of  a  stranger  m 
an  outsider,  ever  to  be  entirely  at  hois 
amoDg  my  new  neighbors.    My  simple  1^ 

fuage  seems  to  puzzle  and  confuse  them,  «i^ 
always  feel  that  they  leave  me  with  an  od 
impression." 
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"The  Society  of  Friends  appears  to  be 
ilmttt  unknown ;  the  plain  language  mysti- 
fies them,  and  we  are  addressed  always  as 
Qoakeis,  (not  Friends)  and  this  in  the  land 
of  Pennsylvania.     Does  it  not  seem  strange  ? 
There  htYB  been  wonderful  revivals  here  in  the 
Marches  and  many  *  converts/  as  they  are 
termed,  have  been  added  to  the  ffoodly  num- 
ber.   Occasionally,   of  an  evening,  we  join 
these  esniest  seekers  after  truth,  but  we  con- 
tioae  oar  own  simple  mode  of  worship  on  First- 
day  mornings.     Oh  I  I  would  not  forego  the 
JOT  and  peace  which  these  gatherings  inlo  the 
silliness  give  me,  for  all  the  world  could 
afford.    So  not  think  we  always  abound,  for 
oSentimesdiscourtigement  prevails,  and  we  are 
bowed  in  spirit,  but  it  has  bound  us  with  one 
cord  of  f^ympathy  in  a  love  which,  I  believe, 
will  increase  in  strength  as  years  pass  by,  and 
our  experience  deepens." 

A  Friend  gave  me,  yesterday,  the  following 
account  of  his  own  experience.  It  harmon- 
izes with  the  concern  just  expressed,  showing 
the  influence  one  mind  may  have  upon 
another,  and  the  importance  of  faithfully 
occupying  the  talent  we  may  have  received, 
even  though  at  the  time  we  may  see  no  fruits 
of  oar  labor : 

He  was  brought  up  in  a  small  town  in  New 
Jersey.     The   families  in  his  neighborhood 
were  generally  of  the  poorer  class*.     About 
^fty  years  since,  he  was  interested  in  a  small 
Sabbath  school  in  the  place,  and  did  what  he 
could  to  instruct  his  poorer  deighbors.    Pass- 
ing through  the  street  a  short  time  since,  he 
was  accosted  by  a  man  who  inquired  if  he 
knew  him.    He  replied  that  he  did,  calling 
him  by  name,  and  saying  that  they  had  for- 
merly Jived  in  the  same  town.   The  man  said 
"Yes,"  but  did  he  not  remember  anything 
more  particular  about  him  ?    The  reply  was 
'*l!^o,  there  was  nothing  particularly  impressed 
his  mind."    The  man  then  said :  "  You  know 
that  my  father  was  a  {ioor,  worthless  man, 
^addicted  to  drink.    You  were  interested  in 
keeping  up  a  Sabbath  school  there,  which  I 
^attend^y  and  the  instruction  you  gave  me 
|lia3  ever  been  a  blessing.    I  am  doing  well  in 
the  world.     I  am  myself  engaged  in  teaching 
a  Sunday  school  now,  and  I  thank  God  every 
<bj  for  the  opportunities  afforded  me  then. 

Many,  many  lessons  there  are  of  this  kind 
in  the  world.  W.  P.  8. 

Fourth  month,  1S74. 

■   I   nam   ■ 

15  APP£AI<   TO  THE  BI8IKO  OEKiiRATION  OF 
THE  SOCIETT   OF  FRIENDS   THROUGH- 
OUT THE  WORLD. 

fined  £y  Friend$  in  Sidntjf^  AtuiralU,  who  were  die-' 
ovmed  a  few  yeare  ago  by  the  body  of  Friendt  in  Eng- 

land 

To  the  descendants  of  Friends  and  to  those 
Vbo  claim  fellowship  with  them,  and  espe- 


cially to   the  young  people  of  the  Society 
everywhere. 

Qive  heea,  we  entreat  you  to  a  word  of  exhor- 
tation. 

We  perceive  from  those  who  have  visited 
us  from  time  to  time,  some  coming  even  with 
authority,  that  there  is  a  grievous  lack  of  the 
heavenly  and  inner  life,  and,  consequently,  of 
a  faithful  knowledge  of  the  truth,  of  the 
spiritual  character  and  calling  of  the  Society, 
of  the  marvellous  Light  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  now 
existing  in  the  ^earth,  among  the  children  of 
men.  There  is  a  manifest  indefiniteness  and 
surrender  of  principle  to  court  and  conform 
with  the  carnal  and  conflicting  factions  of  a 
degenerate  and  merely  college-made  Christian- 
ity ;  yea,  even  submitting  to  and  justifying 
its  forms  and  ceremonies,  its  empty  rites  and 
ordinances.  In  consequence  of  this  there  is 
a  general  tendency  to  ignore  the  faithful  tes- 
timonies and  principles  of  our  forefathers,  by 
whom,  through  the  Power  of  the  Eternal 
Word,  this  noble  Society  was  called  forth  to 
be  the  Lord's  witness  in  the  earth,  turning 
people  jrom  darkness  to  the  Light,  from 
shadows  to  the  Substance,  from  the  dead  let' 
ter  to  the  Living  Word,  from  forms  and 
imagery  to  the  recU  inheritance  of  eternal  life. 
Not  that  ye  should  be  merely  imitators  of  the 
ancients,  and  so  make  the  special  leadings  of 
the  Lord  in  them  a  form  for  you  ;  but  that  ye 
give  heed  to  the  apecial  leadings  of  the  same 
Living  Word  in  yourselves^  and  so  abide  In 
the  spirit  and  power  of  your  forefathers. 
This  will  lead  you  immeiHately  and  specially 
also,  into  the  things  he  requires  of  you. 

There  has  undoubtedly  crept  into  the  out- 
ward Society,  of  which  ye  form  a  part,  much 
of  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  transformed  as 
the  truth,  drawing  her  beloved  children  into 
the  **  confusion  of  tongues,"  the  great  Babel 
of  profession  all  around  us.  Know  ye  not, 
the  Scriptures  testify  that  the  Almighty  is 
•*the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever?" 
So  must  His  Truth  be  unchangeable  and 
eternal  as  Himself  How  is  it,  then,  that 
some  of  those  who  call  themselves  by  the 
name  of  Friends  do  not  hold  the  Truth  as 
did  their  forefathers  ?  Were  the  ancient  ones 
wrong  ?  Or  has  the  everlasting  Truth  to  be 
altered  and  modified  by  men,  to  suit  the 
worldly  age  of  general  profession  in  which 
we  live?  Such,  we  fear,  has  been  the  case, 
and  hence  the  loss  of  life  so  apparent. 

In  very  tender  regard  for  your  spiritual 
life,  dear  young  Friends,  and  also  for  a  gen- 
eral, feithful  testimony  for  the  Truth,  we  give 
forth  this  paper,  to  warn  you  that  ye  be  not 
drawn  aside  by  such,  for  they  in  a  sense,  are 
"  denying  the  Lord  who  bought  thena,"  by 
denying  that  of  God  in  man  which   is  His 
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GIFT  for  our  good,  namely,  a  divine  lAght, 
by  which  all  evil  will  be  manifested  to  you, 
^nd  is  the  only  power  that  will  enable  you' to 
cease  &om  sin.  This  glorious  visitation  and 
manifestation  of  God  through  His  Spirit — 
Christ  in  them — they  cloak  and  put  under  a 
bushel,  and  therefore  they  feel,  as  do  all  sin- 
ners, that  they  must  sin  in  this  life,  that  there 
is  still  a  "  condemnation,"  because  out  of 
Christ— the  Truth — the  Power.  Indeed,  the 
Light  that  is  in  them  has,  through  unfaith- 
fulness to  it,  become  obscured  ;  hence  **  how 
great  the  darkness !"  Let  not  such  lead  you, 
dear  tender  ones,  but  be  ye  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  you,  that  ye  may  be  truly  His 
children.  If  ye  wish  the  same  spiritual  life, 
health,  and  power  as  we  believe  was  possessed 
by  Friends  two  hundred  years  ago,  ye  must 
derive  it  from  the  SAME  ROOT ;  no  other 
root  can  produce  the  same  fruit,  and  tliat 
«  root '"  is  CHRIST  IN  YOU. 

Oh,  we  beseech  you  listen  not  to  the  mani- 
fold '*lo!  here's"  and  «'lo!  there V'  which 
are  so  abundant  all  around ;  but  turn  you, 
as  did  your  fathers,  to  that  principle  of  God 
ipithin,  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  you  for 
your  salvation,  which  the  Scriptures  testify 
to  as  the  "  Seed,"  which  is  Christ,  **  who 
enlightens  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world."  In  this  lies  your  ability  to  overcome 
evil  and  enter  the  kingdom ;  while  out  of  it 
ye  will  be  as  a  wave  of  the  sea  tossed  to  and 
fro  by  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  neither  will 
you  nnd  rest  (spiritual  rest)  for  the  sole  of 

?our  foot,  till  you  return  to  the  Ark  of  the 
^ew  Covenant,  which  again  we  testify  of,  as 
"CHRIST  IN  YOU"— i/ie  living,  moving. 
4Lcling power t  springing  as  from  a  little  "Seed  " 
at  first  (as  promised  when  sin  first  appeared) 
^nd  is  now  to  be  your  "  Life,"  overcoming, 
<;rucifying,  and  purging  from  within  you,  all 
that  is  not  of  the  pure  and  peaceable  king- 
dom of  God.  This  is  not  only  a  heaven  here- 
after, but  lo  I  even  now  fulfilling  within  all 
who  receive  it,  that  peace  which  passeth  all 
human  understanding,  which  neither  the 
world  nor  any  outward  profession  nor  ritual 
can  give — the  "better  part"  that  shall  not 
be  taken  from  you. 

.  In  the  beloved  John's  words  we  say  unto 
you,  **  Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from 
idols  " — from  the  mere  appearance  of  things 
in  ordinances.  Everything  which  perishes 
in  the  using  "  tottch  not,  taste  not, handle  not" 

There  are  those,  who,  being  off  the  "  Rock," 
are  building  a  fabric  of  hay,  wood,  and  stub- 
ble, adorning  it  with  forms  and  ceremonies, 
with  types  and  shadows,  to  make  a  pleasing 
and  attractive  affair  for  the  outward  natural 
eye  ;and  this  is  all  they  can  offer,  because  it  is 
all  they  possess.  They  have  not  the  spring  of 
**  Life  "  ruling  in  them,  which  again  we  say 


is  *'  Christ  in  you"  springing  up  into  e?er- 
lasting  life,  of  which  if  ye  drink  ye  sbil 
never  thirst.  Go  not  to  such  false  bQildm 
to  draw. 

David  testified  of  the  Hidden  Power  irbe; 
he  said,  "  Thy  Word  have  J  Aid  inwjh&iri 
that  I  should  not  sin  against  Thee."  It  h 
by  this  Word  ye  are  to  live— the  Word  d 
faith — the  Gospel — the  wisdom  and  power  oi 
God  preached  in  you.  Receive  and  give  pk 
to  it,  and  you  shall  live  in  perfect  peace,  beis^ 
reconciled  to, the  Father,  feeling  no  condem- 
nation because  in  Christ,  and  in  the  Fitk. 
Reject  it  and  you  die,  for  there  is  none  otber 
Word  under  heaven  whereby  you  can  be 
saved,  and  be  kept  safe. 

Oh,  young  friends !  again  we  lift  up  tk 
voice  of  warning,  and  beseech  you  to  gbu 
all  such  as  would  teach  you  anything  conlraij 
to  Christ's  spirit  in  you,  working  for  y« 
without  outward  forms  and  ceremonies,  apff^ 
fed,  present  salvaiion. 

It  is  for  you  to  hand  to   the  yet 
generations  a  testimony.     Let  it  be  a  Im 
one,  and  one  worthy  of  the  noble  name  ji 
bear.     Oh,  care  not  for  the  approbation  of  i 
world   lying  in  wickedness,  nor  yet  for  tb 
Pharisaical  profession.     The  one  is  enmiR 
against  God,  and  the  other  He  hates ;  it  bn 
abomination   in   His  sight     But  come  ool 
from  them  and  be  ye  separate  from  such,iii 
fear    not  to  partake  in   common  withtk 
ancients,  of  the  scorn  attached  to  the  mt 
of  "  Quaker."    They  were  a  chosen  gecew^ 
tion,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation, a pecf' 
liar  people,  showing  forth  the  praise  of  EM 
who   called  them  out  of  darkness  into  ^ 
marvellous  lAght,    Oh,  believe  in  and 
place  to  the  Light,  that  ye  may  be  the  c 
dren  of  the  Light.     Let  that  abide  in  vol 
which  ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning, an 
be  not  carried  away  by  any  strange  voioi 
If  that  shall  remain  in  you,  ye  shall  ooDtinai 
in  the  Son  and  in  the  Father.     And  this  I 
the  promise  that  he    hath   promised^  evd 
Eternal  Life. 

These  things  have  we  written  unto  vol 
concerning  them  which  seek  to  seduce  joa; 
but  the  anointing  which  ye  have  or  loxj 
receive  of  Him,  shall  abide  in  you,  and  J« 
need  not  that  any  man  teach  you,  but  as  tit 
same  anointing  teacheth  you  all  things  aoi 
is  TmiJi  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  Uadi^ 
you,  so  abide  in  it, — in  Him. 

Fare  ye  well  under  such  divine  anointing. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

William  Tutia'g. 

451  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  20th  of  \tk  mo.,  1869. 


■  ■—  I 


"  To  be  amended  by  a  little  cross,  afraid  o^ 
a  little  sin,  and  affected  by  a  little  mercv,  is 
good  evidence  of  grace  in  the  soul. 
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Aftm  TkougkU/rom  AvondaU. 

"Local  Information  "  of  .a  late  numlifer  of 
*'FrieD(b' Intelligencer/'  gave  some  account 
of  u  indulged  meeting,  held  under  similar 
drcDfflstances  to  one  held  in  our  village  dnr- 
iog  the  past  winter  season ;  and  we  trust  the 
isipKBBion  made  upon  the  visiting  Friends, 
that  there  were  seeking  mindi  there,  searching 
Within  themselves  for  the  treasures  of  the 
JETearenlj  kingdom,  may  also  be  applicable 
tons. 

Many  of  us,  who  have  been  gathered  at  our 
little  meeting  on  First-day  afternoons,  are  in 
the  younger  walks  of  life,  and  we  believe  have 
presented  ourselves  there  with  an  earnest  de- 
sire that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  find  an  abid- 
ing place  in  our  hearts,  and  we  be  spiritually 
strengthened  to  perform  better  our  duties, 
both  toward  God  and  man.    And  although 
ve  have  oft  times    tremblingly  taken   our 
places,   lest  we  might  not  have  our  hands 
cleansed  or  our  hearts  purified  sufficiently  to 
perform  acceptable  worship  unto  our  Heaven- 
It  Father,  yet  we  have  felt  that  the  wing  of 
His  infinite  love  and  mercy  has  overspread 
oir  gatherings,  causing  us  to  enter  into  closer 
covenant  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  before  Ood.    But  words  cannot  ex*- 
preaa  how  our  hearts  have  swelled  in  erateful 
acknowledgement  to  the  Author  of  all  good, 
when,  through  the  promptings  of  Divine  love, 
s^me  of  our  older  Friends  have  come  and  sat 
in  worship  with  us,  handing  forth  to  us  what- 
ever might  be  in  store,  whether  words  of  coun- 
sel and  encouragement,  or  the  silent  flowings 
of  loveandsympathy.  We  have  indeed  realiz^ 
the  Scripture    text,     ''As  iron    sharpeneth 
iron ;  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance 
of  his  friend."     Even  the  cordial  greetings 
from  our  dear  aged  friends  when   meetings 
were  over,  have  said  to  our  sometimes  falter- 
ing and  discouraged  hearts  (though  not  ex* 
pressed  in  words),  Turn  not  aside  from  vour 
labor  of  love  and  duty ;  give  not  out,  neither 
be  ye  overwhelmed  with  fear,  but  gird  on  the 
armor  of  the  Lord,  and  press  forward.     It  is 
not  likely  our  meetings  will  be  continued  dur- 
ing the  summer,  but  that  we  may  give  evidence 
of  profitable  gatherings,  and  a  renewal  of 
strength  and  spirit  by  an  increased  earnest- 
neas  and  faithfulness  in  the  attendance  of  our 
regalarly-established  meeting,  is  our  ardent 
prayer.  K 


diderent  spiritual  conditions,  both  in  hearers 
and  speakers,  so  that  a  speaker  may  deeply 
stir  one,  while  others  are  unmoved. 

Our  dear  Friend  and  Elder,  Bo^er  Brooke, 
some  fifty  Years  ago,  related  to  me  an  Inter- 
esting incident  illustrative  of  this  point.  He 
was  at  a  meeting  in  Baltimore,  when  Ann 
Poultney,  sister  to  Philip  E.  Thomas,  both 
deceased,  was  engaged  in  public  testimony 
with  her  sweet,  musical  voice  and  some  tone, 
when  Boger  said  to  himself,  with  something 
of  impatience — **  What  good  can  auchpreaeh- 
ing  do  f'  The  thought  had  scarcely  passed 
throufih  his  mind,  when  he  saw  sitting  before 
him  Samuel  Thomas,  who  was  about  his  own 
age,  melted  under  her  ministry,  till  the  floor 
was  wet  with  his  tears.  .He  said  it  was  a  les- 
son of  instruction  that  he  had  never  forgotten, 
and  his  relation  of  it,  sealed  it  indelibly  on  my 
mind. 

In  this  connection  I  may  state  that  I  lately 
found  among  mv  papers  a  little  memorandum, 
I  made  at  the  time,  of  the  remarks  of  Daniel 
H.  Griffin^  of  New  York  State,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Select  Yearly  Meeting  in  Baltimore, 
in  1871.  They  then  impressed  me,  and  did 
again  when  I  read  them  lately,  so  I  concluded 
to  place  thera  at  thy  disposal. 


SCRAPS 

FBOM     UNPUBLISHED     LETTEBB. 

UxLESS  a  Spiritual  Power  accompanies  the 

''spoken   word  "  that  will  reaeh  and  stir  the 

90ub  of  hearers^  they  will  not  be  edified, 

jtrengthened  and  comforted.    But  there  are 


Subttance  of  the  Concern  expremed  by  Daniel  H^  '^tiffin 
ofthe  State  of  Hew  York^  at  the  openiny  of  Baltimor*^ 
Yearly  Muting  of  UinUtert  and  Et4er$,  Tenth  mQ. 
2^lh,  1871. 

The  growth  of  the  spiritual  seed  in  the 
human  soul,  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  grain 
of  wheat  Having  the  roots  in  the  ground 
they,  together  with  the  stalk  and  oladea, 
assimilate  from  the  surroundings  the  elements 
necessary  to  their  growth,  and  develop  the 
head  and  chaff,  which  are  essential  in  the 
economy  of  the  plant,  to  the  evolution  of  the 
grain -the  crowning  effect  of  the  combined 
powers  of  all  the  other  parts. 

So,  in  the  nature  of  man,  his  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  powers,  are  aU  brought 
harmoniously  into  requisition  to  effect  the 
evolution  of  the  true  seed — the  bread — which 
nourishes  the  soul  unto  everlasting  life,  and 
qualifies  and  strengthens  it  to  perform  every 

food  word  and  work  to  the  gloiy  of  the  great 
[usbandman. 

As  the  stalk  and  chaff  are  to  the  seed,  so 
are  the  body  and  the  mind  to  the  soul,  or  the 
immortal  part  of  man.  These  are  alike  essen- 
tial in  the  Divine  economy,  to  develop  and 
evolve  the  crowning  part,  in  which  is  the 
germ  of  a  renewed  life.  This  ofiice  fully  per* 
formed,  the  stalk  and  chaff  decay,  and  their 
elements  mingle  again  with  the  earth,  as  do 
the  corresponding  parts  of  man ;  while  the 
seed  rises  again  into  life  and  beauty,  and  con- 
tinues to  fulfil  the  active  purples  of  the  All* 
*  Wise  Creator. 
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I  WAS  much  disappointed  in  not  being  well 
enough  to  be  out  on  Fifth- day.    I  had  looked 
forward  to  mingling  with  you,  in  the  hope  of 
being  fed.   I  was  glad  to  hear  that  your  little 
gathering  va.  the  afternoon  was  a  season  *'  of 
unusual  life  and  expression."    No  doubt  we 
sometimes,  yes,  often,  are  the  losers  for  want 
of  a  simple,  child- like  utterance  of  the  stir- 
rings of  the  spirit ;  while  at  other  times,  and 
on  different  occasions,  we  may  suffer  from  the 
superabundant  flow  of  words.    The  beautiful 
testimony  to  silent,  spiritual  worship,  is  not 
duly  appreciated,  even  by  our  own  members, 
some  of  whom  are  as  prone  to  look  for  out- 
ward ministerial  help,  as  those  who  have 
their  regular  services  in  the  hour  appointed 
for  Divine  worship.    We  shall  fail  to  impress 
others  with  the  efficacy  of  "  waiting  upon  God 
in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,"  unless  we,  ourselves, 
are  brought  into  t^e  state  wherein  the  Min- 
ister of  ministers  is  pleased  to  teach  His  peo- 
pie,  through  the  illuminations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  Light  within.    I  am  aware  that  the 
conditions  of  our  assemblies  often  call  for 
instrumental  ministrations ;  but  I  long  to  rec- 
ognize among  our    professedly  experienced 
Friends,  a  fuller  acknowledgment  of  the  glo- 
rious principle  of  the  inspeaking  word,  evi- 
denced by  an  inward  travail  for  the  arising  of 
life  ere  the  silence  is  broken.    If  this  were  the 
case,  should  we    not   oftenet    be    baptized 
together,  and  be  permitted  to  drink  of  the  same 
cup,  and  be  made  witnesses  of  the  blessing  of 
the  barley   loaf,  that  might  be  fcsymd  with 
some  comparatively  obscure  individual. 
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Fourth  Annual  B£port  of  thb  Board 
of  commibbioners  of  public  charities 
OF  THE  State  of  Pennsylvania. — ^We. 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  valuable  vol- 
ume, also  the  report  of  the  same  Commis- 
sioners in  answer  to  "  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  of  First  month  31, 
1874,  relating  to  the  Insane." 

From  these  we  learn  that  only  "four  of 
what  are  designated  State  Institutions  are 
absolutely  under  State  control,  viz.,  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Penitentiaries,  the  State 
Lunatic  Hospital  at  Harrisburg,  and  the 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Danville.  The 
others  are  private  (charitable)  corporations 
which  the  State  has  in  the  past  provided  for 
as  it  has  done  for  the  four  mentioned  above, 
and  most  of  which  also  have  heretofore  been 


largely  aided  by  one  or  more  munmpaMe$, 
By  the  new  Constitution  the  State  is  for- 
bidden longer  to  extend  aid  to  these  except 
authorized  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  aU  the  mm- 
here  elected  to  the  Legislature, 

The  detailed  accounts  of  the  Penitentiaries 
give  much  important  information  respecting 
the  educational   and  industrial  relations  of 

the  criminals. 

It  is  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideratioo 
that  few  persons  committed  had  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  any  trade  or  calling ;  over 
two  thirds  had  attended  public  school ;  about 
one-fifth  did  not  go  to  school. 

In  the  Reformatory  schools,  as  the  Houge 
of  Refuge,  idleness  and  disobedienee  are  found 
to  be  the  first  causes  of  falling  into  error. 

Details  of  jails  and  almshouses  in  the  aev- 
oral  counties  of  the  State  are  given.  There 
are  fifky-eight  al  mshouses  in  all ;  thirty  three  of 
these  are  County,  and  twenty  five  local,  estab- 
lished by  a  "poor  district,"  and  altogether 
will  comfortably  accommodate  13,207  pau- 
pers. In  eight  entire  counties  the  township 
system  is  in  operation.  Under  this  system 
the  overseers  receive  proposals  or  bids  for  the 
maintenance  of  paupers,  and  annually  con- 
tract, board  or  hire  them  out  at  so  much  % 
year,  month  or  week.  If  no  overseers  are 
elected,  it  becomes  the  business  of  Road- 
masters  or  Supervisors  to  look  after  them. 

Statistical  accounts  of  all  Hospitals  and 
Reformatory  Schools  are  also  given,  and  much 
careful  thought  and  study  of  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  same  accompany  them. 
Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  change  in 
the  Constitution  by  which  "  it  is  forbidden  to 
aid  any  charitable  or  educational  work  con- 
ducted in  any  institution  which  is  not  abso- 
lutely under  State  control  excepting  by  a 
two- thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
the  Legislature."' 

By  this  clause  they  assert,  that  there  » 
absolutely  no  provision  made  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  the  neglected  and  desti- 
tute children  of  the  State  by  the  Legislature 
or  any  municipality  within  the  bounds  of  the 
commonwealth,  except  such  as  thealms-hou^ 
aflFord,  as  this  class  of  children  are  not  reached 
by  the  public  schools.  Th«  Board  says: 
"The  State  that  neglects  the  education  of  her 
youth,  prepares  them  for  vicious,  degraded 
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cnnimal  lives,  which  are  spent  in  depredating 

uponsodety,  and  inflicting,  by  example,  con- 

taanna&ig  and  debasing  influences  on  the 

lives  of  others  who  would  otherwbe  prove 

exemplary  and  useful." 

Theeondidon  of  the  insane,  especially  the 
panper  portion,  is  very  fully  set  before  the 
L^kture.  In  the  report  called  for  by  its 
recent  action,  it  appears  that  the  total  num- 
ber ai  the  insane  in  the  State  is  4,442,  of 
tbese  3,842  are  maintained  in  institutions  and 
by  other  authorities.  Beside  these,  there  are 
2,250  idiots. 

It  is  estimated  that  twenty  per  cent,  of  all 
cJie  insane  are  curable.  In  the  best  hospitals, 
voder  skilful  treatment,  about  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  recent  cases  will  be  cured  in  six 
to  twelve  months,  while  in  the  poor-houses, 
not  more  than  seven  per  cent,  will  be  cured 
in  one  year. 

They  further  state  that  ''there  are  now 
twice  as  many  of  the  insane  poor  languishing 
in  the  dens  and  dungeons  of  this  Common- 
wealth as  there  were  when  Miss  Dix  made 
her  appeal  for  their  relief,  and  the  Hospital 
of  Harrisburg  was  built  in  response  to  her 
touching  memorial."  The  Board  condemn 
in  unmeesured  terms  the  practice  that  pre- 
vails in  that  Institution,  of  giving  precedence 
to  applicants  of  moderate  means,  who  can 
pay  a  small  sum  for  their  board,  over  those 
who  have  none  but  the  State  to  look  to  for 
their  support — ^the  "absolutely  destitute  and 
friendless,"  for  whom  the  Institution  was 
originally  designed, — two-thirds  of  its  inmates 
have  been  paying  patients,  to  the  exclusion 
of  that  number  of  the  former  class. 

To  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system,  they  propose,  "  That  in  all  cases  the 
poor  and  friendless,  those  who  cannot  pay, 
ahoiild,  in  the  State  institutions,  have  pre- 
cedence of  the  rich,  or  thoee  who  can  pay, 
and  that  recent  cases  should  have  precedence 
of  those  of  lorg  standing,"  and  they  ask 
"that  the  laws  be  forthwith  so  amended  as  to 
iKore  a  more  just  coiiformity  to  the  plain 
duty  of  the  State." 

They  call  special  attention  to  the  bsaue 
coDvicts,  and  urge  that  proper  provision  be 
toade  for  them  without  delay. 
Signed  by  George  L.  Harrison,  President^ 
kni  others. 


It  is  well  that  the  State  has  been  awakened 
to  the  condition  of  its  insane  poor,  and  that 
the  investigations  instituted  have  been  entrust- 
ed to  men  who  have  proved  themselves,  in 
the  report  before  us,  to  be  competent  and 
indefatigable. 

The  institutions  of  a  State  for  the  sufiering 
and  needy,  should  ever  keep  pace  with  the 
community  in  its  development  of  better 
means  for  their  comfort  and  restoration. 
Our  civilization  and  Christianity,  alike,  hold 
the  State  responsible  for  the  humane  care  of 
all  its  inhabitants,  who,  by  disease  or  misfor- 
tune, are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves^ 
as  well  as  to  restrain  those  whose  vice  and 
crime  render  them  dangerous  to  the  public 
safety. 

To  the  social  scientist  it  offers  a  valuable 
field  for  the  study  of  the  conditions  from  which 
the  eyils  of  our  modern  civilization  mainly 
arise.  The  aid  that  such  minute  investigations 
afford  cannot  fail  to  eventuate  in  a  better 
understanding  of  the  relations  that  exist 
between  ignorance  and  mental  impotence^ 
and  crime. 


■ «—  » 


"The  Inebriate's  Record."— The  first 
number  of  this  pape*  has  been  received.  It 
is  a  small  sheet,  conducted  by  the  inmates  of 
"The  Maryland  Inebriate  Asylum,"  and 
published  monthly.  The  object  for  which  it 
is  issued  is  ''  to  aid  in  creating  and  cultivat- 
ing a  healthy  public  sentiment  on  the  subject 
of  Intemperance  and  of  Inebriate  Asylums.'^ 

No  subscription  price  is  asked,  but  any 
contributions  towards  defraying  the  expense 
of  its  publication  are  gladly  received. 

The  Institution  is  known  as  "Harlem 
Lodge."  It  is  superintended  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Parrish,  to  whom  all  who  desire  further  infor* 
mation  are  requested  to  apply.  His  postal 
address  is  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


PIED. 

ASH.— On  the  2 lit  oC  Third  month,  1874,  of 
dropBv-  of  the  chest,  Olirer  Howard,  eldest  son  of 
Samnel  S.  and  Sarah  J.  Ash,  in  his  Uih  jear. 

MACY.— In  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  on  the  16tb 
of  Fonrth  month,  1874,  Louise  Coleman,  wife  of 
Aaron  0.  Macy,  Jr.    Interred  at  Hudson,  New  Yorlc. 

CHBVINGTON.— Fourth  month  8th,  1874,  .  o  e, 
wife  of  Judah  Oheyington,  a  member  of  Roaring 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  ag 
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T10BBRT8.— or  paralysig,  on  the  14th  of  Twelfth 
nonih^  1873«i9  the  70th  year  qf  her  age,  Rachel 
Roberts,  widow  of  the  late  Jesse  Roberts,  of  Hors- 
ham. She  was  for  many  years  an  elder  of  Horsham 
Monthly  Meeting,  but,  at  the  time  of  death,  she  was 
JV  member  of  Gwynedd. 

BURTON.— Oo  the  16th  inst.,  at  her  residence  in 
Penn's  Manor,  Back^  Co.,  Pa.,  of  phthisis  pnlmon- 
alis,  Jane  Burton,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  William 
Burton,  in  the  5Qih  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting. 

MARTINDALE.— Suddenly  on  Serenth-day,  the 
18th  inst.,  Hannah  A  Martindale,  wife  of  Isaac  0. 
Martindale,  ef  Camden,  N.  J.,  aged  nearly  40  years. 

TILNEY.— Suddenly,  on  the  norningof  the  I9th, 
Mary  B.,  wife  of  Robert  Tilney,  Jr.,  in  the  32d  year 
of  her  age ;  a  member  of  G.-een  St.  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 


MEMBERS  AND  "  PROFESSORS  WITH  US." 

The  following  letter  from  a  beloved  Friend 
in  New  Jersey,  written  after  reading  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Intelligencer,  the 
action  of  Chappaqua  Monthly  Meeting,  for- 
warded by  Roberts.  Haviland,  is  here  offered 
for  insertion  in  the  Intelligencer : 

MeoRisTOWN,  Foarth  mo.  lOth,  1874. 

My  dear  Friend: — It  is  said  there  is 
**  strength  in  unity,"  which,  from  experience, 
I  can  set  my  seal  to  as  truth,  as  I  feel  on  the 
present  occasion  from  thy  remarks,  and  an 
accompanying  abstract  on  the  subject  of  receiv- 
ing members.  I  have  for  years  thouebt  much 
about  some  remarks  of  our  valued  Friend, 
John  Comly,  while  on  a  religious  visit  to  New 
England,  (see  his  journal,  page  269)  in  1818. 

''  About  sixty  years  ago,  and  prior,  it  was 
the  practice  in  New  England  for  any  sober, 
steady  persons,  who  attended  Friends'  Meet- 
ings (if  they  inclined)  to  accomplish  their 
marriage  among  Friends,  and  thenceforward 
be  considerd  members  without  any  form  of 
reeepiion,'* 

**  About  that  time  the  Yearly  Meeting  re* 
vised  or  collected  a  code  of  rules  of  Discipline, 
in  which  was  proposed  by  a  committee  to  all 
such,  for  the  time  being,  that,  if  they  wished, 
they  should  be  considered  members,  but,  if 
not,  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  marry 
among  Friends." 

''Here  seems  to  have  been  introduced  a 
systematic  form  of  receiving  members.  Ante- 
cedent to  this,  aJl  that  chose  to  acknowledge 
themselves  Quakers  had  the  liberty  to  do  so, 
without  any  formula  of  rules,  and  this  appears 
by  many  of  the  old  records  of  Monthly  Meet- 
ings in  New  England." 

"How  far  the  present  mode  ia  a  real  improve 
fneni  in  all  it^  bearings,  may  be  examined  by 
its  effects  in  society,  and  on  those  who  are  one 
in  principle  with  us,  but  stand  without,  by 
reason  of  many  Friends,  active  in  discipline, 


requiring  more  than  they  have  attained  of  the 
growth  of  a  perfect  man." 

I  felt  it  right,  yesterday,  at  our  Monthly 
Meeting,  to  introduce  the  subject  (after  an 
application  was  made  by  a  mother  for  herself 
and  two  children),  knowing  there  are  many 
of  the  class  mentioned  in  the  Chappaqua 
minute  among  us,  and  some  who  would  be 
glad  to  be  members,  yet  who  look  to  an  appli- 
cation as  requiring  more  than  they  fear  they 
are  worthy  to  express.  These,  on  First  days, 
are  diligent  in  their  attendance  of  meetings, 
some  of  them  often  attend  our  other  meetings, 
and  are  Friends  in  principle  and  practice, 
equal  whh  our  members  generally.  If  nolh- 
ing  more  can  he  done  than  to  strengthen  the 
desire  of  such  to  apply,  and  then  to  make  the 
way  as  easy  as  practicable,  it  may  be  one 
step  in  the  right  way,  and  a  means,  not  of 
adding  to  our  numbers  merely,  but  to  oar 
strength  and  the  strength  ofsomediscourajged 
minds,  to  whom  strength,  even  by  the  Society 
as  an  instrument,  may  be  afforded. 

M.  S.  L. 

The  change  in  the  New  England  Discip- 
line, as  mentioned  by  John  Comly,  is  doubt- 
less that  alluded  to  by  Samuel  Fothergill  in 
his  letter  to  Abraham  Anthony  and  Jacob 
Mott,  two  Friends  of  Rhode  Island,  dated 
Nine  Partners,  Ninth  mo.,  1755.  (See  Friends' 
library,  volume  IX,  page  162.) 

'*  In  the  fellowship  of  the  suffering  seed 
amongst  you,  I  affectionately  salute  you,  and 
hereby  inform  you,  that  the  situation  of  tbe 
Society,  in  your  parts,  hath  been,  since  I 
parted  from  Rhode  Island,  the  frequent  and 
painful  companion  of  my  thoughts,  in  which 
I  have  deeply  looked  to  see  how  it  might  be 
helped,  and  have  carefully  looked  at  the  pro- 
posal of  entering,  in  writing,  the  names  of 
such  as  are  to  be  deemed  members  of  our 
Society,  which,  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  fully 
fall  in  with.  I  believe,  as  through  the  remiss- 
ness of  the  watchmen,  the  present  disorder 
hath  entered,  by  the  labors  of  the  watchmen 
the  remedy  must  be  obtained. 

It  appears  to  me  the  likeliest  method  to 
know  who  are  of  you,  will  be  to  consider  that 
all  such  who  have  a  birthright  in  the  Society, 
or  have  been  admitted  upon  request,  or  beea 
employed  in  offices  of  the  churchi  must  be 
deemed  members  and  under  the  care  of 
Friends,  and  that  a  visit  be  paid  to  all  such 
as  frequent  meetings,  and  have  not  a  right  of 
membership  by  the  means  aforesaid;  the 
visitors  taking  the  queries  agreed  to  last 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  solidly  reading  them  to 
the  parties,  may  acquaint  them  that  tho3e 
queries,  or  the  substance  thereof,  are  univer- 
sally agreed  to  amongst  Friends  everywhere 
as  the  rule  of  their  outward  conduct;  and,  if 
they  desire  to  be  accepted  as  members,  it  is 
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expected  they  concur  therewith,  and  be 
gorerned  thereby.  If  such  submit  thereto, 
and  testify  their  concurrence  by  a  personal 
appearance  at  the  Monthly  Meeting,  or  to 
Friends  satisfaction,  a  minute  may  be  made 
of  their  being  deemed  and  accept^  as  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  If,  on  the  contrary  hand, 
any  declare  that  they  will  not  be  governed  by 
such  rules,  after  deliberate  waiting,  and  visit- 
ing them,  they  ought  to  be  deemed  strangers 
to  us,  and  the  Society  no  ways  answerable  for 
their  conduct ;  but  as  they  belomg  not  to  us, 
I  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  our  making  any 
minute  against  them. 

This  method,  I  apprehend,  will  fiilly  dis- 
tinguigh  who  are  of  you  and  who  are  not,  &c." 

In  D.  Petti t's  copy  of  old  Discipline  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  the  first  allu- 
sion to  membership  that  I  have  noticed  was 
adopted  in  1762,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy,  viz. :  **  Apprehending  it  will  be  one 
means  of  discouraging  mixed  or  clandestine 
marriages  in  future,  and  also  conducive  to  the 
relief  of  Society,  it  is  agreed  that  the  child- 
ren of  such  who  have  married  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  Discipline,  and  either  of  them  remain 
out  of  membership  with  us,  should  not  be 
esteemed  strictly  as  members  of  our  religious 
Society,  until  by  application,  made  either  by 
themielves  or  their  parent  or  parents,  Ac, 
(hey  be  received  as  such.  Nevertheless,  as 
some  tender  regard  appears  due  to  them,  it  is 
desired  that  Friends  have  a  watchful  care 
over  them,  to  advise  and  caution  ill  the  wis- 
dom of  Truth,  when  they  see  occasion,  and 
should  declare  they  are  not  of  us,  in  case  any 
scandalous  conduct  should  bring  a  blemish  on 
the  Society,  and  justly  call  for  such  censure." 

In  a  copy  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  printed  edition  of  the  Discipline,  issued 
in  1797,  in  my  possession,  the  first  clause  on 
this  subject  is  marked  as  borrowed  from  the 
New  England  Discipline,  and  is  nearly  ver- 
baUm  the  same  as  in  our  present  edition  to 
the  middle  of  page  29,  excepting  the  last 
sentence,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  which 
was  agreed  to  in  1828.  The  balancQ,  on  this 
subject  was  substantially  adopted  in  1796. 

It  i^  worthy  of  notice  that  this  matter  of 
regularly-received  members,  was  one  that 
was  urged  by  Geo.  Keith  in  his  "  Gospel  order 
and  Discipline  improved  in  men's  and 
women's  meetings  of  faithful  Friends  of  Truth, 
for  the  efiecting  a  more  perfect  separation 
from  the  world,"  written  about  the  year  1690, 
ju3t  before  or  about  the  period  of  his  defec- 
tion. His  eighth  proposition  reads:  "Whether 
it  may  not  be  convenient  that  the  names  of 
ill  true  and  faithful  Friends  belonging  to 
every  meeting,  who  are  received  into  the 
number  of  Friends,  be  written  and  recorded 
in  a  book  belonging  to  the  Monthy  Meeting; 


which  may  prove  a  witness  and  evidence  of 
the  faithfulness  of  such  as  continue  in  the 
Truth,  and  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  such,  if 
they  depart  from  it;  which  will  be  the  greater 
aggravation  and  lay  the  greater  load  upon 
them,  when  they  are  put  in  remembrance,  if 
by  their  own  consent  or  subscription,  their 
names  were  enrolled  into  the  number  of  faith- 
ful Friends ;  and  so  its  place  may  be  made 
use  of,  in  the  wisdom  of  (rod,  to  move  them 
either  not  to  depart,  or  having  departed,  to 
return ;  for  some  having  professed  Truth,  u^ 
part,  and  departed  from  the  same,  when  dealt 
with  to  return,  have  said :  They  were  never 
of  the  same  profession  with  Friends;  so 
excusing  their  departing;  whereas  their 
names,  standing  on  record  by  their  own  oon# 
sent,  or  by  their  own  subscription,  would  wit^ 
ness  against  them.  And  too  manjr  children 
of  Friends,  who  were  reckoned  Friends,  and 
practiced  the  form  of  Truth,  in  some  things 
have  departed  from  the  form  of  Truth,  and 
left  off  coming  to  Friends'  meetings;  and 
have  gone  to  the  priests  and  to  the  vain  cus- 
toms and  ways  of  the  world,  denied  by 
Friends ;  and  when  blamed  by  their  parents 
and  others,  they  have  excused  theaiSelves, 
eayingt  they  were  never  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Friends'  religion  ;  but  did  only  some 
outward  things,  or  come  to  meetings,  to  please 
their  parents.  And  seeing  Friends  think  it 
convenient  to  insert  the  names  of  their  child- 
ren's outward  birth  and  the  time  thereof  in  a 
book,  is  it  not  of  greater  weight,  and  as  tend- 
ing more  to  the  great  comfort  both  of  parents 
and  children,  that  the  day  of  their  spiritual 
birth  be  recorded  in  Friends'  book,  to  wit : 
How  soon  it  is  felt  or.  understood  that  God 
hath  begun  his  good  work  in  them,  and  hath 
begot  in  them  the  true  knowledge  and  love  of 
the  Truth,  and  Friends  of  it,  by  which  they 
have  been  made  willing  and  desirous  to 
declare  their  being  united  and  joined  to 
Friends.  But  not  as  that  a  great  necessity  is  to 
be  laid  on  recording  FriencU'  names  in  a  book, 
only  that  it  may  have  a  present  conveniency." 
G.  K.  did  not  approve  of  birthright  mem- 
bership, and,  perhaps,  with  this  exception, 
all  the  suggestions  made  by  him  in  these 
propositions  have  been  incorporated  in  our 
discipline,  although  at  that  time  opposed  by 

Friends. 
How  this  result  was  brought  about  may  be 

guessed  at 

In  a  paper  loaned  to  me,  addressed  to  **  the 
Monthly  or  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ffriends, 
in  Philadelphia,  1691-2,"  and  signed  by  Geo. 
Keith  and  several  of  his  adherents,  after 
stating  that,  "  Whereas  it  is  reported  that 
some  are  dissatisfied  w**^  the  publishing  of  a 
little  book,  entitled  'The  Christian  ffaith 
of  the  People,'  called    Quakers  in  Rhode 
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Island,  vindicated,  &c.,  and  after  endorsing 
said  book  themselves,  they  say, '  And  we  do 
desire  that  you  would  make  no  opposition  to 
the  said  book,  either  as  to  the  matter  or  man- 
ner of  printing  it  It  having  been  perused 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  (as  we  understand) 
by  faithfuU  ffriends  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
in  Rhode  Tsland,  which  is  a  meeting  more 
antient  than  Philadelphia,  and  who,  no  doubt, 
saw  great  cause  to  publish  the  same,  being 
so  publickly  charged  with  the  denying 
the  fundamentall  principles  of  Christian  doc- 
trine ;  and  certainly  the  ffriends  of  Rhode 
Island  and  elsewhere  will  think  strange  that 
so  publick  and  faithful  a  testimony  for  Truth 
should  be  any  way  opposed  by  ffriends  of 
Philadelphia/' 

^  We  msnr  presume  this  book  was  in  harmony 
with  G.  K.'s  doctrines,  and  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  New  England  Friends  sympathized 
with  them,  and  hence  in  the  course  of  time 
his  views  on  church  order  became  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Discipline. 

G.  K.  became  an  apostate  from  the  faith, 
and  have  we  not  followed  his  lead  in  this 
respect  long  enough  to  see  and  know  that  a 
disadvantage  has  resulted ;  and  would  it  not 
be  well  to  go  back  somewhat  towards  the  for- 
mer practice,  at  least  to  place  ''  a  discretion- 
ary power  in  Monthly  Meetings,  to  inquire  of 
the  class  named,  *  would  you  like  to  be 
recorded  as  members  ?  You  are  acquainted 
wilh  our  Discipline,  and  can  you  conform,  at, 
least  as  near  as  our  own  members  commonly 
do?*  From  Greorge  Fox's  days  sincere 
Friends  would  be  glad  of  such  accessions,  and 
doubtless  such  were  added  and  kept  up  the 
vitality  in  former  times." 

I  suppose  there  are  some  who  regard  this 
and  other  parts  of  our  discipline  as  incorpor- 
ated by  Divine  inspiration,  and  yet,  from  the 
above,  it  is  quite  likely  G.  K.  was  the  first  to 
propose  it,  and  he  is  regarded  by  our  people 
as  having  departed  widely  from  the  true 
foundation.  I  do  believe  it  very  questionable 
whether  this  clause  ever  had  the  Truth  for  its 
basis.  J.  M.  T. 
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'^BXTRACrS  FROM  MEM0RIAL8  OP    A    QUIBT 

LIFE." 

The  following  is  a  letter  taken  from!  tha 
above]  work,^a  book  that  has  interested 
many  readers.  It  is  the  memorials  of  the 
Hare  family  of  Enriand,  and  the  letter 
quoted  is  written  to  Maria  Leycester  (after- 
wards Hare),,  by)  an  elder  Tsister,  and  con- 
tains advice,  though  intended  for  the  ^oung, 
equally  applicable  o  many  maturer  mmds. 
"0.  8.  to  M.  L: 

"  Jidy  26  A,  1809.— The  first  and  great  oh- 
ject^of  your  reading  should  be  to  improve  your 
own  knowledge,  and  thereby  enlarge  your 


mind,  and  (five  you  a  guide  in  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  life,  by  furnishing  you  with 
the  opinions  and  examples  of  others,  and  bj 
enabling  you  to  form  opinions  for  yourself. 
When  you  sit  down  to  your  book,  then  con- 
sider that  you  are  not  taking  it  up  to  amuse 
and  pass  away  the  present  hour,  but  to  give 
you  some  information  you  have  not  had  b^ 
fore,  to  acquire  some  new  ideas,  or  perhaps  to 
see  some  of  your  own  ideas  put  in  a  better 
form  than  you  would  have  been  able  to  put 
them  yourself. 

**  There  are  many  who  read  with  constancy 
and  diligence,  and  yet  make  no  true  advance- 
ment in  knowledge.  They  are  deluded  with 
the  notions  and  tbings  they  read  of  as  thej 
would  be  with  stories  that  are  told,  but  they 
make  no  observations  upon  them,  learn 
nothing  from  them ;  their  eyes  glide  over  the 
pages,  or  the  words  over  their  ears,  like  the 
shadows  of  a  cloud  flying  over  a  green  field 
on  a  summer's  day.  If,  when  you  have  shut 
your  book,  you  have  also  shut  your  mind;  if 
you  never  call  yourself  to  account  for  what 
you  have  been  reading  and  learning ;  if  you 
skim  over  the  pages  and  read  only  those  parts 
which  can  amuse  or  divert  your  mind  at  the 
time,  without  bestowing  one  thought  upon  it 
aflerwards,  though  you  read  every  day  and 
all  day,  you  will  have  made  no  improvement 
in  any  way,  and  would  have  been  doinc 
almost  as  much  in  counting  the  grains  of  saoa 
upon  the  sea  shore,  could  that  have  been  any 
amusenient  to  you,  though  you  wooid  pnb- 
ably  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  so  wasting 
your  time.  Books  of  amusement--  mere  amuse- 
ment— are  naturally  pleasing  and  alluring  at 
your  age,  and,  indeed,  at  any  age,  and,  with 
a  disposition  and  desire  to  improve  as  well  as 
amuse  yourself,  there  is  no  book  of  mere 
amusement,  unless  it  be  very  silly  indeed, 
from  which  you  may  not  gain  bomething; 
and,  even  in  a  silly  book,  you  may  exercise 
your  judgment  by  finding  out  what  is  foolish, 
and  how  it  would  have  been  better  otherwise. 
What  I  mean  to  impress  upon  your  mind  « 
that  you  are  not  to  fancy  yourself  fond  of 
improving  yourself  merely  because  you  are 
fond  of  reading,  for  reading,  without  observa- 
tion while  you  are  reading,  and  reflection 
afterwards  upon  what  you  have  read,  is,  as  I 
have  said  before,  little  better  than  loss  of 
time. 

"  I  wish  you  to  write  down  your  observa- 
tions and  remarks  upon  every  book  you  read, 
of  whatever  kind  it  is,  in  your  MS  boot' 
Put  down  in  it  the  pages  which  have  partico- 
larly  pleased  or  interested  ^ou,  or  those  whichj 
have  given  you  any  new  ideas,  if  you  think 
the  subject  sufficiently  important  to  be  ^^ 
member ed  and  fully  understood,  which  r 
little  consideration  will  soon  enable  you  t 
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judee  of;  gire  a  short  aocoant  of  the  oontentB 
of  the  book,  or  the  contents  of  any  part  of  it, 
which  jou  have  especially  liked.  Any  book 
that  IB  worth  your  reading  is  worth  these 
pains,  for  your  own  experience  will  tell  you 
that  you  have  but  a  faint  recollection  of  the 
books  you  read  a  year  or  even  half  a  year 
ago,— at  least,  if  you  were  called  upon  to 
give  an  opinion  about  them,  and  point  out 
any  parts  you  liked  or  disliked,  though  you 
might  have  a  general  idea  of  whether  the 
book  on  the  whole  pleased  you,  and  of  the 
general  nature  of  its  contents,  its  details  will 
completely  have  fadrd  from  your  remem- 
brance, and  you  would  be  unable  to  give  any 
opinion  concerning  it,  or  to  recall  any  obser* 
Tations  which  occurred  to  you  while  reading 
it  What  I  have  been  recommending  to  you 
will  obviate  this  entirely ;  you  will  have  your 
opinions  of  books  in  their  first  clearness  and 
fraahness  to  refer  to,  besides  having  them 
more  deeply  impressed  on  your  memory  by 
the  very  act  of  writing  them  down  and  think- 
ing about  them  more  than  you  would  other- 
wise have  done. 

"You  are  now  in  a  progressive  state  of 
improvement;  every  year  makes  a  more  sensi- 
ble and  perceptible  difference  in  your  powers 
of  mind  nmo  than  perhaps  it  will  do  some 
few  years  hence.  If  you  would  look  baek 
even  into  the  last  year  of  your  life,  into  all 
your  feelings  and  thoughts  for  one  day,  you 
would  probably  ])e  surprised  to  find  them  so 
different  from  what  they  are  now,  and  you 
woald  wonder  what  pleasure  you  could  tak^ 
in  things  which  then  appeared  to  you  the 
height  of  happiness,  and  now  you  could  be  so 
stupid  as  to  find  no  pleasure  in  things  you  now 
de]ight  in.  And  in  future  years,  when  you 
look  back  upon  your  present  enjoyments,  you 
will  be  able  more  accurately  to  estimate  your 
adrance  in  knowledge,  etc.,  by  having  a  few 
of  the  remarks  and  ideas  of  different  periods 
of  your  life  to  refer  to,  than  by  any  other 
means  I  can  think  of.  Do  not  let  your  ol^er- 
vations  be  confined  to  the  things  you  particu- 
larly/tibe;  mark  also  those  passages  you  do 
not  understand,  either  to  have  them  explained 
by  some  abler  head  than  your  own,  or  that 
you  may  explain  them  your^lf  to  yourself  at 
some  more  advanced  period  of  knowledge. 
A  few  books  read  in  this  way,  I  need  hardly 
tell  you,  will  be  of  more  service  than  a  whole 
library  swallowed  as  children  usually  swallow 
booka-noAoZe,  without  either  chewing  or 
digesting  them,  so  as  to  render  them  service 
sble  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  mind. 
You  are  not  too  young  to  begin  this,  because 
the  moment  you  can  know  and  feel  that  you 
hare  a  mind  capable  of  improvement]!  it 
^mea  your  duty  to  improve  it  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  that  capability."     . 


Beleotod. 
ENDURANCE. 

How  much  the  heart  may  bear  and  yet  not  break  I 
How  much  the  flesh  may  suffer,  and  not  diet 
I  queation  much  if  any  pain  or  ache 

Of  soul  or  body,  brings  our  end  more  nigh  ; 
Death  chooses  his  own  time;  till  that  is  worn, 
All  eviU  may  be  borne. 

We  shrink  and  shudder  at  the  sugeon's  knife  • 
Each  nerve  recoiling  from  the  cruel  steel, 

Whose  edge  seems  searching  for  the  quirering  life  • 
Yet  to  our  sense  the  bitter  pangs  rereal  * 

That  still,  although  the  trembling  flesh  be  torn, 
This,  also,  can  be  borne. 

We  see  a  sorrow  rising  in  our  way, 
And  try  to  flee  from  ihe  approaching  ill' 

We  seek  some  small  escape,  we  weep  and  pray  • 
But  when  the  blow  falls,  then  our  hearts  are  still  • 

Not  that  the  pain  is  of  its  sharpness  shorn,  ' 

Bat  think  it  can  be  borne. 

We  wind  our  life  about  another  life, 

We  hold  it  c    ter,    earer  than  our  own  j 

Anon  it  faints  and  faUs  in  deadly  strife, 
LeaTing  ns  stunned  and  stricken  and  alone ; 

Bat,  ah  I  we  do  not  die  with  those  we  mourn  ; 
This,  also,  can  be  borne. 

Behold  we  live  through  all  things—famine,  thirst. 
Bereavement,  pain,  all  grief  and  misery. 

All  woe  and  sorrow;  life  inflicts  its  worst 
On  soul  and  body — ^but  we  cannot  die, 

Though  we  be  sick  and  tired,  and  faint  and  worn  ; 
So  1  all  things  can  be  borne. 


■«•»> 


ALONE  WITH   GOD. 

Alone  with  Thee,  my  God  I  alone  with  Thee, 
Thus  woold'st  Thou  haVe  it  still— thus  let  it  be. 
There  is  a  secret  chamber  in  each  mind. 

Which  none  can  find 
But  He  who  made  it — none  beside  can  know 

It's  joy  or  woe ;     • 
Oft  may  I  enter  it,  oppressed  by  care, 

And  find  Thee  there  ; 
So  full  of  watchful  love, — Thou  know'st  the  why 

Of  every  sigh. 
Then  all  Thy  righteous  dealings  shall  I  see, 
Alone  with  Thee,  my  Qod  1  alone  with  Thee. 

The  joys  of  earth  are  like  a  summer's  day 

Fading  away ; 
But  in  the  twilight  we  may  better  trace 

Thy  wondrous  grace. 
The  homes  of  earth  are  emptied  oft  by  death 

With  chilliog  breath  ; 
The  loved  departed  guest  may  ope  no  more 

The  well-known  door ; 
Still  in  that  chamber  seal'd,  Thon'it  dwell  with  me 
And  I  with  Thee,  my  God  1  alone  with  Thee  1 

The  world's  false  ▼oice  would  bid  me  enter  not 

That  hallowed  spot ; 
And  earthly  tboaghts  would  follow  on  my  track 

To  hold  me  back, 
Or  seek  to  break  the  sacred  peace  within, 

with  this  world's  din  ; 
But  by  Thy  grace,  Til  cast  them  all  aside, 

Whatever  betide  ; 
And  never  let  that  cell  deserted  be. 
Where  I  miy  dwell  alone,  my  God,  with  Thee. 
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From  Friends'  R«Tiew. 
LORD   ROSSE's  T£LE8C0PE. 

Foarth  mo.  ISth^  1873. 

We  came  to  the  auiet,  quaint  old  town  with 
two  names,  Birr  and  Parsonstown,  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Ireland.  • 

After  attending  the  small  meeting  of 
Friends  in  this  place,  in  the  afternoon,  our 
kind  host,  Henry  Davis,  suggested  a  walk 
over  the  domain,  and  to  the  telescope  of  Lord 
Rosse,  directly  opposite  the  Meeting  House. 
It  was  one  of  those  unexpected  privileges  we 
have  often  found  strewn  along  the  path  of 
duty,  which  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  accept 

Our  friend  being  well  acquainted  with  both 
the  premises  and  the  proprietor,  we  were 
kindly  shown,  not  only  the  telescope,  but  the 
work  shops  where  it  was  constructed,  and 
many  other  objects  of  interest  and  beauty  on 
that  princely  estate. 

Lord  Rosse  himself  was  absent  in  England. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  astronomer  who  construc- 
ted the  telescope.  The  father  died  about  five 
years  ago.  His  favorite  pursuit  is  continued 
by  the  son. 

The  telescope  is  mounted  between  two  stone 
walls,  72  feet  long  and  50  feet  high.  Its  tube 
is  56  feet  long  and  7  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
a  reflecting  telescope,  and  in  the  lower,  fixed 
end,  lies  the  great  Reflector  or  speculum,  6 
feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing  three  or  four 
tons.  It  was  in  the  forming  and  finishing  of 
this  speculum,  that  the  great  difficulty  to  be 
overcome,  and  the  great  success  to  be  achieved 
in  the  enterprise,  lay.  -  To  ascertain  the  best 
metals  for  the  purpose,  and  the  best  propor- 
tions for  their  combination,  and  the  casting, 
and  the  grinding,  and  the  polishing,  cost 
years  of  study  and  experiment,  and  a  vast  ex- 
penditure of  means.  When  at  length  the  re- 
quisite knowledge  was  gained,  and  the  means 
provided  for  its  manufacture,  the  utmost  care 
and  skill  were  necessary  in  every  part  of  the 
work,  to  secure  first  the  desired  metal,  and 
then  the  desired  mirror  upon  it. 

The  materials  were  melted  in  crucibles  and 
poured  into  a  mould,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
made  of  concentric  metallic  rings,  so  formed 
that  the  expansion  and  contraction  in  heating 
and  cooling  might  not  mar  the  speculum. 
It  was  then  conveyed  into  a  heated  oven,  to 
be  sixteen  weeks  in  cooling,  or  annealing. 

And  now  the  speculum  is  successfully 
formed,  without  a  fracture  or  defect  to  spoil 
its  use.  But  it  is  still  perfectly  useless  for  the 
purpose  designed.  Not  until  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  long  process  of  grinding  and  pol- 
ishing, is  the  mirror  produced  upon  its  surfieice 
to  reflect  the  heavenly  bodies. 

And  then,  when  thus  prepared  and  per- 
fected, in  order  to  effect  the  great  result  de- 
signedy  it  must  have  its  proper  setting,  in  the 


right  place,  and  its  proper  adjustment  on  every 
occasion  when  it  is  used,  by  means  of  various 
machinery,  and  the  harmonious  cooperation 
of  many  agencies,  under  the  direction  of  one 
controlling  mind. 

Beside  the  great  telescope  there  stood  a 
smaller  one.  While  the  smaller  could  not 
possibly  serve  the  purpose  of  the  greater,  the 
greater  would  scarcely  be  of  use  at  all,  with- 
out the  smaller,  aa  a  finder. 

As  all  these  things  were  explained  to  m, 
we  could  not  fail  to  see  in  them  an  instructive 
illustration  of  those  processes  by  which  the 
Lord  of  all  prepares  and  uses  His  instruments. 

In  order  to  bring  to  humau  vision  the  re- 
fleeted  glories  of  invisible  worlds,  a  new  tMial 
had  first  to  be  formed.  And  then  the  gradual 
preparation,  to  its  perfect  fitting  for  its  place 
and  use,  was  a  work  of  time  and  of  patieneef 
and  of  8kiU,  Our  Heavenly  Father  iu  His 
work  takes  time.    The  eternal  years  are  His. 

In  creation,  every  stage  of  which  was  pro- 
nounced "  good,"  it  was  not  until  the  sixth 
day  (and  the  length  of  those  days  who  can 
tell  ?),  that  the  completing  and  the  crowning 
work  appeared,  when  man  was  made  in  His 
image,  and  set  over  the  work  of  His  hand?. 
In  the  new  creation,  from  stage  to  stage  the 
work  progresses  towards  the  more  glorious 
Qpmpletion,  when  that  imaee  shall  ba  Mlj 
restored  and  reflected  upon  aU  who  are  created 
anew  in  Christ  Jesus. 

They  who  have  most  purely  and  steadily 
reflected  the  light  and  glory  of  the  heavenly, 
have  been  most  under  the  preparing  Hand. 
They  have  known  something  of  the  crucible 
and  the  furnace,  and  the  long  continued  attri- 
tion by  which  the  perfect  polishing  is  wrought 

In  our  impatience  to  get  away  from  suffer- 
ing, we  may  mar  the  work  in  ourselves. 

In  our  haste  to  realize  results,  failing  to 
work  loith  the  Master,  and  in  His  time,  we 
may  fail  to  accomplish  the  highest  purposes, 
to  build  as  with  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  in  which  He  will  '*  establish  the  woric 
of  our  hand."  J.  fi. 

Iowa. 


■   mm   ■ 


Dr.  Chalmers  beautifully  says:   ''The 
little  that  I  have  seen  in  the  world  and 
known  of  the  history  of  mankind,  teaches  me  to 
look  upon  their  errors  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger. 
When  I  take  the  history  of  one  poor  heart 
that  has  sinned  and  suffered,  and  represent  to 
myself  the  struggles  and  temptations  it  passed 
through — the  brief  pulsations  of  joy ;  the . 
tears  of  regret;  the  feebleness  of  purpose; ' 
the  scorn  of  the  world  that  has  little  charitj;  i 
the  desolation  of  the  soul's  sanctuary,  and  I 
threatening    voices    within;     health  gone; 
happiness  gone — I  would  fain  leave  the  erring 
soul  of  my  iellow-man  with  Him  from  whost 
hand  it  came." 
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THE  ROCKT  MOUNTAINS. 
nU>M  HATDU't  *<  GEOLOGICAL  BCRTBT  OF  TBI 


TKRRITORIIS 
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No  mAtter  whether  we  are  enthosiatic  ad- 
mirers of  natint's  works  or  not,  the  eimple 
&ct  tbat  we  are  gazing  upon  the  snowy  sum- 
mit of  the  great  Rocky  Moantain  Range,  has 
in  it  a  charm  that»  for  the  first  time,  at  leaet, 
irrestB  the  attention  even  of  the  giddy  youth 
ind  suffering  invalid.  This  first  impression 
fixes  itself  so  indelibly  upon  the  mind,  that 
DO  matter  how  oiten  we  may  visit  this  region, 
how  various  our  duties  may  be,  and  how  in- 
tensely we  are  devoted  to  them,  yet  after  we 
hare  returned,  often  as  our  minds  revert  to 
that  section,  the  mountains  will  stand  in  the 
foreground.  Nor  is  this  strange,  for  they  con- 
stitute the  leading  and  prominent  geograph- 
ical feature  of  the  great  West 

Instead  of  being  arranged  in  continuous 
ridges,  as  was  for  a  long  time  supposed,  this 
immense  belt  is  broken  and  irregular,  at  oniB 
point  grouping  its  loftiest  peaks  and  ridges  in 
a  compact  mass,  while  at  another,  isolated 
ranges  have  wide  wastes  lying  between  them. 
The  water  divide  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  slopes,  in  some  places  being  the  crest 
of  the  loftiest  ridges,  running  a  tortuous 
course,  winding  right  and  left,  yet  with  a  gen- 
eral northwest  and  southeast  direction;  at 
other  points,  it  is  an  undefinable  line  on  a 
broad  and  apparently  level  artemma  plain. 

The  mountain  region  reaches  from  the  east- 
en  slope  that  descends  to  the  great  plains,  to 
the  Sierra  Nevada ;  but  the  true  Rocky  Moun- 
tain belt,  although  vast  in  its  proportions,  is 
much  more  limited,  extending,  in  the  latitude 
of  Colorado  and  Southern  Wyoming,  from 
the  eastern  flank  to  the  Wahsatch  Kange,  a 
distance,  direct,  of  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  Here,  in  the  western  half  of  Col- 
orado, eastern  part  of  Utah,  and  southern 
border  of  Wyoming,  is  the  heaviest  mountain 
mass  in  the  Union.  Extending  east  and  west 
^m  one  hundred  and  fifth  to  one  hundred 
and  twelfth  meridians,  and  north  and  south 
from  the  thirty-seventh  to  the  forty-first  paral- 
lels, it  coven  a  quadrangular  area  of  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  within 
these  bounds  are  collected  a  large  number  of 
the  highest  peaks  and  ridges  of  the  entire 
Bocky  Mountain  belt  It  is  split  into  two 
parts  by  the  valley  of  Green  Kiver,  which 
traverses  the  entire  area  from  north  to  south 
—the  eastern  moiety  containing  the  heaviest 
portion. 

The  eastern  range  is  exceedingly  rugged, 
broken  up  into  sharp  peaks  and  tortuous 
ridges.  On  the  eastern  slope,  it  is  composed 
of  an  irregular  series  of  ridges,  leaning  one 
against  the  other  in  ascending  order  towards 
the  west ;  these  at  a  few  points  separating,  so 


as  to  leave  large  depressed  areas,  as  the  parks 
and  upper  Arkansas  valley. 

This  form,  connected  with  the  great  eleva- 
tion of  this  entire  mountain  area,  has  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  plains  and  valleys  at  the  east- 
em  base,  as  it  affords  immense  reservoirs  for 
the  accumulation  of  winter  snows,  from  which 
the  streams  can  draw  a  supply  of  water. 

As  a  general  thing,  they  are  covered  with 
heavy  forests  of  pine  and  nr,  except  where  the 
altitude  exceeds  the  line  of  arborescent  vege* 
tation.  I  would  call  special  attention  here  to^ 
this  fact,  as  I  wish  to  allude  to  it  hereafter — 
the  connection  between  the  rugged,  rocky  sur- 
face and  forest  growth.  In  the  parks  and 
other  spots  there  are  heavy  deposits  of  drift, 
evidently  brought  down  from  the  surrounding 
heights ;  as  a  general  thing  there  are  no  forests, 
occasional  groves  of  stunted  cedars  or  pinona 
being  the  chief  exceptions. 

Long,  straight-lined  foot-hills  are  often  to- 
be  seen  shooting  out  from  the  mountain  side, 
their  tops  flat  and  almost  or  quite  level.  They 
are  generally  verv  smooth,  without  forest 
growth,  but  grassed  over  as  evenly  as  a  mown 
meadow.  These  singular  formations  constitute 
a  very  remarkable  feature  of  this  section,  and 
give  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  landscape. 


«M 


Idleness  is  the  dead  sea  that  swallows  up^ 
all  virtues,  and  the  self-made  sepulchre  of  a. 
living  man. 

By  request  we  publish  the  following  notice 
of  the  **  Taylor  Academy"  which  appeared  in 
the  Every  Evening  of  Wilmington,  Delaware : 
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TAYLOR  ACADEMY. 
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An  old  Irutitution  under  new  ManagemenU 

Prof.  J.  K.  Taylor,  brother  of  the  late  T.  Clark- 
son  Tajlor,  and  now  priDci|Md  of  the  YirginU  Nor* 
mal  Institate,  at  Hamilton,  London  Conntj,  Yir-^ 
ginia,  has  purchased  the  Taylor  k  Jackson  Acad- 
emy baildiDg,  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Wollas- 
ton  streets,  in  this  city^  for  $10,000. 

Prof.  Taylor  designs  establish  log  a  school  of  high 
grade  for  both  sexes,  to  be  known  as  the  '*  Taylor- 
Academy,"  commeneiDg  September  7th,  1874. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  not  a  stranger  to  onr  people,  a  great 
many  of  whom,  the  writer  amongst  the  number,* 
remember  him  well,  first  as  a  pnpil,  and  sobsequently 
as  assistant  teacher  with  his  lamented  brother  at 
the  Friends'  school-honse  on  West  street,  in  this  city. 

Subsequently  he  established  a  flonrishiog  acad- 
emy of  his  own  in  Chester  County,  Penna.,  and 
relinquishing  that  some  years  ago,  he  returned  to 
his  native  county  in  Yirginia,  where  he  engaged  to 
his  ewn  advantage  and  that  of  the  community  in 
▼arious  enterprises,  establishing  at  Hamilton  in 
cenrse  of  time  the  academy  above  alluded  to,  which 
has  won  a  high  reputation  in  that  and  surrounding 
counties.  We  know  Mr.  Taylor  well  as  a  gentle- 
man of  genial  manners,  enterprising  disposition 
and  fine  ezeentiTe  ability,  and,  we  doubt  not,  he 
will  meet  with  a  brilliant  success  in  his  new  ventar**. 
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CIB0VL1.B  MBBTIMOB. 

Fifth  mo.    3.  Chichester,  Pa.,  3  P.  H. 

''  3.  ProTidenceyMontgomeryOo.,  10  A.  M. 

«*  3.  Norristown,            "                  3  P.  M. 

"  3.  Port  Bhsabeth,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 

«  17.  Radnor,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  11.  Warmioster,  Pa  ,  3  P.  H. 

^*  24.  Gape  May,  N.  J  ,  3  P.  M. 

«  24.  Junius,  K.  Y  ,  3  P.  M., 

<<  24.  Gentredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  H. 

*»  31.  Octorara,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  31.  Pennsneek,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 

"  31.  PilesgroTe,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 


INDIAN   COMMITTEB. 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Tearlj 
Jfeetiog,  will  meet  at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting 
Room,  on  Sixth-day,  Fifth  month  8th,  at  3  o'clock 
P.  M.  The  general  attendance  of  the  Committee 
is  very  desirable. 

Jacob  M.  Bllis,  CUrk, 


FRIINOS'  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Stated  Meeting  at  818  Sprnce  St.,  on  Fonrth-day 
evening  next,  Fifth  month  6th.  All  who  feel  inter- 
ested are  invited. 

N.  E.  Jannbt,  See,  '  Wm.  J.  Jbhks,  PretL 

PHILADBLPHIA   FIBST-DAT  SCHOOL  UNION. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Race  St.,  on 
Sixth-day  evening,  Fifth  month  8th,  at  8  o'clock. 
A  general  invitation  is  extended. 

Bbnjamin  Hallowbll,  Jr.,  "I  r^i^^ 
Anna  Smyth,  J 

MUTUAL  AID  A880CIAT0N. 

Stated  Meeting  on  Sixth-day  evening.  Fifth  month 
8th,  at  8  o'clock.  Alfred  Mooeb,  Secretary. 

CIRCULAR    MEETING. 

The  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing will  meet  at  Race  St.  Monthly  Meeting  Room, 
on  Second-day  evening,  Fifth  month  4ihy  at  H 
o'clock.    Fall  attendance  desirable. 

Wm.  Etrb,  Clerk. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  First-day  School 
General  Conference,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Race  St. 
Monthly  Meeting  Room  on  Seventh-day,  Fifth  month 
9th,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the 
general  attendance  of  the  Committee. 

Joseph  T.  McDowell,  Clerk. 

ixsm:s. 

Thb  Department  of  Agriculture  has  very  favor- 
able information  of  the  condition  of  the  winter 
wheat  crop  throughout  the  country.  In  the  South 
the  crop  is  luxuriant,  and  in  the  Middle  States  the 
promise  is  good,  especially  in  PennsylTania,  where 
nine- tenth 8  of  the  counties  make  favorable  returns. 
Three-fourths  of  the  counties  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
report  an  average  or  favorable  condition.  Missouri 
and  Kansas  make  even  a  better  report.  In  Cali- 
fornia it  is  estimated  that  the  crop  will  be  forty 
millions  of  bushels. — Public  Ledger. 

Thb  steamship  Maliva,  with  the  body  of  Dx.  Liv- 
iogstone  on  board,  arrived  at  Southampton  on  the 
15th  ult.  His  funeral  took  place  on  the  18th,  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Signal  Servicb  has  been  doing  a  nsefiil  work 
recently  in  connection  with  the  present  overflow  of 


the  Mississppi  river,  by  announcing  several  dijii 
advance  the  approach  of  each  one  of  the  three  p« 
floods  that  have  successively  moved  from  Ctirois 
New  Orleans  since  the  Ist  instant,  sweepiDjr  &Tr 
in  their  resi  itless  coarse,  vital  portions  of  the  pn. 
tecting  levees.  Soecial  warnings  were  telegnpliit 
to  the  threatened  points,  and  ample  time  ^mk 
such  action  by  the  inhabitants  as  their  jadpa: 
and  a  knowledge  of  their  danger  seemed  to  jaatl^ 
The  system  of  reports  established  hj  the  cW 
signal  officer  two  years  ago,  by  which  each  citj « 
the  principal  Western  rivers  is  notified  dailj  of  ;k 
stage  of  the  water  at  the  other  river  towoi  t^i 
which  it  has  business  connections,  hu  groq 
steadily  in  favor  and  popularity  by  fumiBbiD^nfi 
lar  and  reliable  data  for  their  guidance  in  m&U| 
shipments.  Sufficient  experience  appeui  to  b?t 
been  now  obtained  by  the  signal  oifice  to  joiiri 
in  issuing  river  probabilities  and  waroiogg,  iljd 
will  doubtless  prove  as  beneficial  to  river  iD'.er(i| 
as  the  weather  probabilities  and  cautiona^  lifdi 
have  been  to  our  ocean  and  lake  commerce  dv 
the  past  three  years. — Evenmg  Bulletin. 

Astronomers  will  be  interested  to  lean 
among  the  numerous  able  men  wbomtbepren^ 
of  the  republic  of  Ecuador  has  gathered  to  iu  e 
tal  in  order  to  develop  the  university  of  Qaiio,tb< 
has  appeared  one.  Father  Menten,  whose  imt&i 
astronomy  has  been  snch  as  promises  to  settle 
long-mooted  question  as  to  an  observatory  in 
city.  Menten  has  now  returned  to  Quito  laden 
a  portion  of  the  instrumental  outfit  that  he 
ordered  to  secure  at  Munich.  Among  the  appt;i 
is  a  six-inch  meridian  circle.  Father  MenteoW 
some  time  ago  a  pupil  of  the  eminent  Argeioii'kr 
Boston  lyarueript. 

The  cause  of  cremation  appears  to  be  nfi^ 
gaining  ground  in  Oermany.  The  merits  (/di 
new  system  of  disposing  of  dead  bodies  utm^ 
to  be  tested  by  practical  experiment  in  Saioiiil^' 
two  principal  towns  of  which,  Dresden  and  Iipa| 
have  offered  to  legalize  it,  as  an  optional  eo 
supposing  its  advocates  can  practically  make 
their  assertions  in  its  favor.  A  furnace  lor  ci 
tion  is  now  actually  in  process  of  constractioi 
Frederick  Siemens,  a  civil  engineer.  Its  cost  is 
mated  at  5,000  marks,  or  £1,250,  and  itiscakali 
that  the  complete  combustion  of  a  human  c 
will  take  about  an  hour. — y,  1\  BvemngPott, 

The  freshet  in   the  Mississippi  this  spriag 
caused  more  overflow  and  destruction  of  p 
than  has  ever  before  been  known,  the  rirer  hti 
risen  seven   inches   higher   than  at  anj  pre 
period.     A  Correspondent  of  the  Evtning  B\ 
writes  from  New  Orleans  upon  18th  ult.: 

<<The  high  water  in  1867,  and  probabljrtbi 
1862,  will  almost  certainly  be  attained  befon' 
find  any  relief  from  its  sabsidence:  and  from 
ent  indications  there  will  be  few  lerees  this  si 
Memphis,  on  either  side  of  the  river,  that  vil 
able  to  withstand  the  pressure.  Already  tboo9 
of  acres  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  soi 
the  Mississippi  Valley  are  under  water  and  the 
rent  is  still  pouring  down  upon  us,  the  levees 
ing  no  protection  whatever  to  the  planter,  i 
this  city,  especially  below  the  mouth  of  Red  Ri^ 
the  situation  is  very  alarming  and  the  water 
nearly  even  with  the  top  of  the  banks  at  near!; 
places  where  it  is  not  actually  running  ofer;i 
while  the  taxpayers  are  contributing  tboasa&dl^ 
dollars  to  the  support  of  levee  cont  actors,  the 
return  they  receive  is  an  inundation  of  their  fsi 
and  the  sweeping  away  of  their  crop  prospecU 
the  relentless  waters  of  the  great  inland  sea." 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  2,  1874. 


No.  10 


Bentral  Diy-Goodg  Store. 

NEW  GOODS  JUST^RBCBIVBD. 
fAtr^ /jivoice  of  Black  Silki,  $1.00,  $1.12},  $1.18. 
Have  told  over  700  yds.  of  the  first  two  numbers. 
Englvih  ChalUe^  cotton  and  wool,  31},  desirable. 
Pertian  Silka^  neat  Stripe,  silk  and  wool,  50c. 
Mohair  Malangef  most  excellent,  75c. 
Mode  and  Olwe  Mohairn^  %2\c,  and  75c. 
Dark  Brown  Lawnt^  neat  figures. 
50  doz.  White  Stochinge^  regnlar  made,  28c. 
h^it^le»of  Ccutimereej  $1.00,  $1.15  and  $1.25. 

JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

S.  W.  comer  Seventh  and  Arch  Sts.,  PbilRda. 


r^OOLISHLY  SPENT,  money  paid  for  Children's 
I  Shoes  not  protected  by,  SILVER  TIPS.  Two 
veeks  is  about  the  time  it  takes  a  smart,  active  child 
to  Teatilate  the  toe  of  a  shoe.  .SILVER  TIPS  the 
only  preventative. 


'/^HREE  HANDSOMELY  FURNISHED  ROOMS  to 

L    let  with  BOARD.     DAY  BOARDERS  Aocom- 

modateddnrinfc  Yearly  Meeting,  opposite  the  Meeting 

Hottte.    Address  Martha,  1605  Race  Street. 

REMOVAL. 
SARAH  T.  ROG£R;S,  M.  D. 

Has  removed  to  1015  Vine  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  WEST  CEESTES,  FA.,  FB0FEBT7 

FOR  SALE,  OR  TO  LET  FOR  THE  SUMMER. 

A  eemmodioas  new  brick  dwelling,  with  all  the 
modem  conveniences,  situated  on  North  Walnut 
itffet,  opposite  a  large  meeting  house  lawn,  having 
idl  the  advanta^s  of  town  and  country. 

Forihrther  particulars  inquire  of  0.  L.  WARNER, 
next  door  above. •    ^ 

ONLY  A  PENNY  A  PICTXTKE, 

And  all  the  Valuable  Reading  Matter  thrown  in. 
Such  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  Illustrated  Annual 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Churches,  now  selling  bo 
rapidly.  It  coatains  128  pages,  and  has  a  beautiful 
and  attractive  make-up,  and  sells  at  the  extremely 
low  price  of  FIFTY  CENTS  A  COPY.  Agents  are 
making  money  Belling  it.  Orders  are  coming  in  from 
all  lections  of  the  country  for  it.  Sample  copy, 
with  all  the  necessary  instructions  and  outfit  for 
Agents,  sent  on  receipt  of  price.  Big  induoements 
to  good  workers.    Address 

NELSON  k  PHILLIPS, 
805  Broadway,  N.  Y 

8.  F.  BAI.DBR8TOir  A  SOIT. 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

PHILADILnilA, 

Always  on  hand  a  large  variety  of  Paper  Hanging f 
and  Window  Shades.  We  have  a  vtrj  desirable 
Spring  aiuMle  Roller,  which  works  -  without  cords, 
and  is  much  approved. 


A 


LARGE  SALARY  a  mooth  eAsily  made  with 
Stencil  and  Key  Check  outfits.  Catalogues 
and  Samples  sent  free.  S.  M.  Spencer,  117  Han^ 
•over  St.,  Boston. 


New  Type— Skilled  Workmen 


Ettablished  over  30  Vaart. 


BILL  HEADINGS, 

CIRCULARS,  y--vyThu 

IHVOICES,y>J%XEu- 
CHECKS,Z<H>y/KNOWN 

c  ARDsyli%8v^^<^®  ^^  <tii 

TAaS,y<l  C^il/^he  facilities  for 

doing  COOD 

ORK  in  modern 

atylOf  of  aoy  detcriptlon, 

on  the  very  BEST  TERMS. 

EMNS 

Ith 


Corner  of  Library  Street. 


JOSEPH  W.  lilPPIVCOTT, 
REAL  BSTATE  AQBNT  k  CONVBYANCBR, 
411  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
RENTS,  GROHND  RENTS,  INTEREST,  DIVL 

DBNDS,  ETC.,  COLLECTED. 

L.  &  B.  L.  TYSON, 

Vo.  240  SOUTH  ELBVEHTE  STREET. 

Staple  Trimmings,  Dress  Liijings,  IjosieryiGloves,  a 

Zephyrs  and  fine  Knit  Goods  for  Infants. 
Book  Muslin,  Handkerchiefs,  and  Cap  Materifii  ■. 

TKnSMW  OAFS  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


■  «.■«•♦§ 


^^  FLORENCE 

Tfie  Long-conttMted  9uU  of  the 
FLOUKNIE   M.Wl.Vi^  AlACHIMi:  CO. 

aifaJnat  the  binxer.  Wheeler  A  Wikon. 
UM  QroTcr  4  Baker  OniniMnieB,  iiiTomii«  over 

$250,000, 

l9  finally  decided  by  the 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

Injhvor  of  the  Fl^OKKNCE,  which  alone  has 

Broken  the  Monopoly  ofMigh  Price». 

THE   NEWTlORENCE 

It  the  OITLT  machine  thai  tewM  haek- 

ward  and,  fortatrd,  or  to  right  and  left. 

Simplest^  Checgpeet— Best, 

Bold  vor  Cash  Oklt.     8peciai.  Txbms  to 
CI.I7RS  and  DEAI«EU8. 
April,  1874.  Tlorenee,  Maes.      ^ 

'         ISAAC   G.  TTSOir, 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

240  N.  Eighth  Street. 
Photographing  in  all  its  branches,    Speoial  atte  j 
tion  glTon  to  copying  old  piotorea. 


r.BlEKBS'    tNTSttlGElfcEK. 


PUIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 


Thl«  Spring  bM  no  (npTlor  *UhBr»(norK  hifh  or 
low  priced  competitora.  It  coodiiti  of  Iwo  coupled 
iniml  ipringi,  furmonnted  bj  IndependaDt  loopi 
inr  Ihe  rccppiion  of  the  bImi,  readering  It  more 
eironK,  titnij  und  durable  than  liogle  ipringB,«n 
lin  iiiil  inio  all  iimdi  of  beditead).  Oive  ilie  Md 
kind  of  bedste»d,  inaide  of  niilB  or  aldei,  and  we 
will  iend  a  let  on  trial.  Can  supply  thon»«ndl  of 
referencM.  "  JomB  Cokpodhd  Sl-sruo"  Mftnufac- 
lory  J26  South  SeCOndairBet,Philadelpbia.  AgenU 
cnn  do  well  ranTHgiinif  for  thtl  epring. 
"~  DR.  OBO.  ROBBRTB, 

DBSTI8T, 

FOBMIBLY  421   KOBTB    SiXTB  StBIBT, 

baa  TcmoTed  to  a*T  Norlh  Eighth  Street,  where  he 
woold  be  pleased  '^'"  '-'---' 

of  hi*  ivrTlfoi 


o  lee  bit  fiiendi  and  thaie  lb  leed 


FRIBNDS'  CBIITBAIi  TAILOR  STORR. 

I8AA0  H.  MACDOKALU,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
tnaa  for  Csia.  0.  Jaouoi,  deceaeed,  haa  remoTed 
to  101  N.  6th  St.  aboTe  Arch.  HaTlng  had  Jfi  jeare' 
experieoee  In  getting  up  of  Friendi'  olothiag,  he 
■oliciu  a  sharp  of  their  patronage. 


W^ 


7ANTBD— To  rngase  for  jear,  to  begin  ninth 
.  ^  mo.  next,  a  ladj  Friend  tKotavghly  qualified  bf 
t^trunee,lttite  B»rfra'(w«  to  leach  Btigli»h  Qrammar, 
Compoiilion,  and  Literatare,  in  a  Prirale  School  la 
a  Bily.  Pleaw  apply  in  wriiinit,  giving  parUculara, 
to  JOHN  COMLY,  144  N.  Tth  St.,  Pbiladalpbia. 

GOOD~BUSINESS   OPPOSTUNITT. 


ig  tbeir  Agency  Depwtaent,  and  can 
m*  than  erer  before  gl'en  to  reliable 
to  aell  Ihelr 


WHEELER  k  WIISOK 

MANUTACTUBINO   COHFANT 

are  reorgai 
energetic  • 

NEW  ROTART  MOTION; 
FAHILT,  and  NTTMBEK  6 

MAHUFAOTHBIIIG   BEWUa   HAOHIKE. 

APPLY  AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADA. 


S WITHIN  G.  SHORTLIDGB'S  ACADBMT  at  Ken- 
nel Situare,  Pa.,  For  Toaag  Hen  wid  Boyi,  bai 
forty-fiie  boarders  for  tbe  Spring  and  Sammer  Sel- 
Eion,a1ready  began,  and  to  conllnne  till  tbe  Tlh  mo. 
3d.  There  are  atill  a  few  places  not  yet  engaged. 
Name*  of  applicants  are  received  Ht  tbii  time,  else 
for  tbe  Fall  aud  Winter  SesBian  of  1874-75.  Term! 
reaionable-  Tbis  it  eminently  a  "Home  BoardI 
School"  for  one  ael.  Special  proriaion  aad  ci 
for  little  boja.  Pupils  can  remain  at  the  School 
during  all  vacations. 

EAUoet  Square,  Pa.,  3d  mo.  30th,  IBT4. 


itantly  oi 

GUSTAVUS  GOLZE. 
TAILOR. 

■uceeasor  to  CbSL  C.  Jackmu.  At  tke  Old  BUod 

JTo.  S31  Arob  Street,  PkUadalphla, 

RICHARDS  a  SHOnRDS, 

OAEPKNTEBS    AND     BDILDEB8, 

No.  use  SBlirr  Allit, 

(Firtt  Street  above  Race  Street,) 

rSILADILPBtA. 

JOBBING  ATTKNDBD  TO. 
^m.  a. uouwa,  ywamemmmm. 

No.  I«a  Wood  »L  Ho.»MCa»nTBl 


ISAIAH    PRICE.   DENTIST, 
1720    Otsen  BUeet,    PbllkdelpbU,    Pwuu. 


HALLOWELL    &    CO.* 

BANKEKS. 
as   SOUTH   THIRD    BTRBRT,   PHIUAE 

We  buy  a 

InfomaUoD  give 

Pron^t  atttatiott  givta  to  orthrt, 

XO&BISLBAUOWXLL    CBABLE3  BilLOWEU. 


A.  K.  FARBT, 

312  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 
woald  call  the  attention  of  Prienda  to  a  well  selected 
stock  of  Spring  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Silk  and  Got- 
ten Blonde.     Also,  Book  Muslin,  for  Cap* 

and  Handkerchief^.  So 


MASPLE  &  ABBOTT, 

Would  call  Ihe  Btteodon  of  Friends  and  the  public 
Is  general  lo  their  stock  of  fine 

KID  AND  BDCKSKIH  GLOVES. 
Tbej  are  also  prepared  to  manafaetore  allkioda 
of  GloTCf  at  short  notice. 

Mannfiwitoi?  and  Store,  439  Otmb  8t, 


THE  THREE-PLY  ROOFINI 


■JapMd  to  Dal  and  eli 
alaoluiea  In  rolls  rcac 
eheaply  trao sported. 


'"pEMN  Roornta  co„ 

107  S.  SHMd  SlrMt.,  PWMalpUa. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA.  FIFTH  MONTH  9,  1874. 


Nail. 


BISSIRABI^K  IIVFOJBHJLTIOJV. 


LAB«  ft  ATTBACTIYE  STOCK !    PLAIN  GOODS  FOB  FBIEHDS I 

TSam  SHAWLS  07  XT  IXPOBTISO.    BOOK  WUVUM  and  HAHSKTS,  aUo  GBXHABIHS. 
snXud  WASH  ILOHD,  «1m,  BOBBIHET.    SHE  XIZXB  DBE8S  GOODS,  in  Ttrietj. 
XABOHHAS  S4  ineliM  wide  at  $1.00 ;  BLACK  SILKS,  $1.00,  $1.18^  a&d  $1.18. 
A  Biee  artiele  for  a  Bnmmar  OtMS.   This  it  the  third  In^oiee  I  have  reoeiTad. 
lieUIH  CHALLIB,  OOTTOH  k  WOOL,  81^,  desirable.      DeBBGBS,  86,  81«  87^  and  80  eents,  sendeeable. 
WHUB  LLAXA  SHAWLS,  $8.«0,  $4.80  A  $8.00.    0LI7B  BOKBAZIBES  A  XOHAIBS. 
A8HABTEB  SILKS-SILK  ABD  WOOL-Veat  and  Pretty. 
UWn  sad  CHOnS  and  CALICOBS  IB  OBIAT  YABIBTT. 

■nUHB,  7LABBBLS,  TABLB  LIBEBS,  Ae.  AU  Grades.  

HOSIXBT,  GL07BS,  UBBB  A  SILK  HABBXBBCHIB7S- Large  Assortment. 
XBB'S  ABD  BOTS*  CAS8IXEBSB,  FBOX  62^  cents  to  $1.80. 

FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  DRY  GOODS  STORE, 
JOHISr    H.    STOKES, 

SOUTHWEST  CORNER  OF  SEVENTH  AND  ARCH  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA. 


X.  B.— As  mj  store  is  CENTRAL,  I  should  be  glad  if  FRIENDS  will  feel  free  to  make  it  a  place  of 
Beeting,  or  leave  their  parcels,  which  would  be  taken  care  of  with  plsasure. 

Respectfully,  JOHN   0.    8TOKE0, 


joaa  fl.  RoBiETC.  '  Bsmnr  M.  RoBsitts. 

J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 
PRODtrcH; 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  DeiClera  in 
Foreign  and  l>otxiestio  B^mits, 
248  NORTH  JOEL  A  WAKE  A  VENUE, 

CouifaBtati  MUeited.  Bhlpplnf  orden  proapUy  flltod. 

i:.  r.  lOBKlTS,  Alasudri*,  y«.  WM.  PAKRT.  ClnnaidBMD.  N.  J. 

^ TH0RIIT03I  OOVBOW  *  CO..  Phllada. 

A    GOOD  SEAMSTRESS  wants  employment  by 


ICE. 


ICE. 


lDt«lli 


the  day  or  week.     Address,  P.  office  "Friends' 


gencer. 


U'HRBE  HANDSOMELY  FURNISHED  ROOMS  to 
1  let  with  BOARD,  DAT  BOARDERS  Accom- 
Mated  during  Yearly  Meeting,  opposite  the  Meeting 
RoQie.    Address  Martha,  1505  Race  Street. 

7ANTBD,  BY   A   MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  a 


w 


KNICKERBOCKER 

ICE  COMPANY. 

Thos.  E.  Cadill,  Pret'L      B.  P.  Kibbhow,  K  PrufL 

A.  Hunt,  Trta$.  E.  H.  Cobnbll,  Sec^y. 

F,  A.  Hen  DRY,  Oen,  SupU, 

OFFICE,  435  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILA. 

BBANCH  OFFICES  AND  DEPOTS. 

American  and  Master  Streets. 

Ridge  Avenue  and  Willow  Street. 

Willow  Street  Wharf,  Delaware  Avenue. 

Hanover  Street  Wharf,  Delaware  River. 

Twenty-Second  and  Hamilton  Streets. 

Ninth  Street  and  Washington  Avenue. 

Pine  Street  Wharf,  Schuylkill. 

Armat  Street  and  P.  A  6.  R.  R.,GermantowQ» 

Market  Street  Wharf,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Cape  May, N.J. 


1874. 


1874 


friend,  a  situation  as  housekeeper.   For  address 
»"»tthiB  Office,  144  N.  Seventh  St. 

k  WEST  CBSSTZB,  FA.,  PB0PZBT7 

FOR  SALE,  OR  TO  LET  FOR  THE  SUMMER. 

A  eeihmedions  new  hrick  dwelling,  with  all  the 
■odem  conveniences,  situated  on  North  Walnut 
itreet,  opposite  a  large  meeting  house  lawn,  having 
111  the  advantages  of  town  and  country. 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of  C.  L.  WARNER, 
next  door  above. 


Prices  for  Familieif  Ofieeij  ^c, 

8  lbs.  daily,  75  cents  per  week. 

12         "  95         "         " 

16         <<        1.10         "         " 
20         "        1.25         "         ** 

Half  bushel  or  40  lbs.  35  eents  each  delivery. 

A9^If  you  want  a  pure  article  delivered  promptly 
send  your  order  to  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Com- 
pany. 6t. 

8.  F.  BAIiDBRBTOir  A  BOIT. 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 
Philadilpbu, 
Always  on  hand  a  large  variety  of  Paper  Hangin  gs 
and  Window  Shades.    We  have  a  very  desirable 
Spring  Shade  Roller,  which  works  without  oord  s, 
and  is  much  approved. 


FRIENDS'     INTELLIGENCER. 


JOlfESCOHPOUXD  BED  SPRING 


This  Spring  bas  no  Huperiar  silber  amoEig  higb  or 
I  ow  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
■plral  iprings,  surmauatcd  by  indepeadent  loops 
for  tba  receplioQ  of  the  alats,  rendering  it  more 
■trong,  sleadj  and  durabls  than  single  ipringi,  can 
b«  pat  into  all  kiodB  of  bedsteads.  Qire  siie  and 
kind  of  bedalead,  Inside  of  riiila  or  eides,  and  itg 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Caa  supply  tboaaaads  of 
refMeneei.  "  Jonbb  Compound  Sprihq  "  Uannfac- 
torr,  228  Sontb  Secood  Streel,  Pbiladelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  eaaraasiDK  fcr  this  Bpria^t. 

DR.  OEO.  ROBERTS,  ~ 

DBNTIST, 

FoBMiBLi  4S1  North  StiTB  Sraaai, 

hM  remored  to  24T  Nortb   Eighth  Street,  where  he 

would  be  pleased  to  aee  bis  friends  and  those  in  need 

of  his  servirei. 


PLAIN  COATS  A  SPEGIALTV, 

A  run  »Mortm«nt  of  Booda  silUMe  for  Friendniwir  wi. 
sUnllronhniid.    SalieroclDrr  Bt.    Tf  rmi  UHaoubl& 

GUSTAVUS  GOLZE. 
TAILOR. 

BuooeHOr  to  Cbu.  a  Jackaon.  At  tha  Old  Sltnd 

If  a.  S31  Aroh  Btrekt,  PUIadelpUa, 

JUCHARDB  A  aSOURDS, 

CARPENTERS    AND     BUrLDBB;8, 

No.  113a  SuiArr  AiiLKT, 

(First  Street  above  Race  Stnet,) 

jpBBINa  ATTENDED  TO. 
(uo.  a.  ncHiiM,  TBoanoir  d«u» 

No-iasOWcKxtSL  ND.M4ChemBl 


ISAIAH    PRICE,    DENTIST, 
1730    ar««it  BUMt,    PtalUdBlphlK,    Paniu. 


FRIBnDS'  CEliTRAL  TAILOR  STORE. 

ISAAC  R.  UACDONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Chab.  0.  JAcraoN,  dcceaaed,  has  remored 
to  104  N.  Sth  St.  above  Arcb.  Having  bad  2fi  jears' 
•xperieoce  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clotbiag,  be 
■Olieits  a  sbare  of  their  paCronafte. 


WANTED— To  fngaae  for  j< 
mo.  next,  a  lady  Friend  Uiero'ug/ily  qualified  by 
tqivienet,  taiU  aiiif  eui(urf  toteacb  English  Grammar, 
OompositioD,  and  Lite  rata  re,  in  a  Prirate  School  in 
a  citj.  Flense  apply  in  writing,  giving  parlicnlars, 
to  JOBN  COMLY,  144  S.  Tth  St.,  Fhiladelpbia. 


GOOD   BUSINESS   OPPOBTDNITY. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON 

HANUFACTURIKe   COHFANY 

«re  reorganizing  their  Ageoey  Department,  and  can 
offer  beiifr  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NUHBES  6 

MAHTTFAOTUBIHG   SEWIKQ   MAOHIKE. 

APPLY  AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADA. 


S WITHIN  C.SHORTLlDGR'd  ACADEMY  at  Ken- 
net  Square,  Pa.,  for  Young  Men  Hnd  Boja,.  has 
fortj.fite  boarders  for  the  SprjQg  and  Summer  Ses- 
sion, alrcBd;  begun,  and  lo  cnntinue  till  tbe  Tth  mo. 
3d.  There  are  atill  a  feir  placre  not  yet  engaged. 
Namea  of  applicants  are  received  at  this  time,  also 
for  the  Fall  and  WinlerSeaaion  of  1874-75.  Terms 
reaionable.  This  ia  emineniiy  a  ■' Home  Boarding 
School"  for  one  sex.  Special  provision  and  care 
for  little  boya.  Pupils  cau  remain  at  tbe  School 
iuring  all  vacations. 

Kenoet  Square,  Pa.,  3d  mo.  30tb,  1ST4. 


HALLOWEI.L    &    CO., 

BAN  KSlllS. 
33   SOUTH   THIRD    BTRSET,  FBn.ADl 
We  buy  and  sell,  e 

Information   given  r 

on  tne  market. 

Prampt  aOtntion  given  to  oritrt. 

ICOSSISLBALLOWXLL    CBABLES  EALIOWEU 


A.  K.  FABRY, 

612  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

would  call  tbe  attention  of  Friendi  lo  a  well  ttXeatk 

stock  of  Spring  Oloves,  Hosiery,  Silk  and  Col- 

t«n  Blonde.     Also,  Book  Mualln,  for  Caps 

and  Uandkerchiefe.  !■ 


M&BPLE  &  ABBOTT, 


Would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  and  the  pukli: 
general  to  their  stock  of  fine 

KID  AND  BUCKSKIN  OL0TE3. 
They  are  aleo  prepared  to  manafactnre  all  kiadi 
of  Gloves  at  abort  notice. 

HuiTi&atoi7  and  Store,  439  Gnen  8t,      | 


THE  THREE-PLY  ROOFINB 


sdv  Tor  naa.  eully  appllKl,  and  M 
.    ^end  Tor  BBinpla  Bad  Circular. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  9,  1874. 


No.  11. 


ID  AD  FffBLZaBlD  BT  AV  ASaOOIATXOH  Of  nXMSS. 

iicAnoss  insT  bi  AODRnsiD  199  PiTiiim  im  to 

JOHN  COMLY,  AQENT. 

iblioatioB  Oflloe,  Ho.  144  Vorth  BtToath  BtrMt 
OrnOI  OPM  fTBM  •  A.  M.  to  4  p.  K. 

*BRMS>-TO   BB   PAID  IN  ADVANOB. 

Pkper  l»  Imaed  •▼•17  week. 

TnBTT-FtBSt  Vdame  oommenoed  on  the  28th  of 
d  month,  t874.  at  Two  DoUats  and  Fifty  Cents  to  8ub« 
n  reoef  viDK  It  through  the  mall.  To  thoee  reoelTlag  it 
(h  oar  carrier^  Thku  Doix4ri. 

BINOLi:  NOe.  6  OBNTS. 
\  desirable  that  oil  tabaoriptioos  should  eoMSMMot  ai 
dnning  of  th4  volume, 

f  ITTANCBS  bv  mat!  shoald  be  in  oaioss,  bbavib,  or 
lO-tiToaoBu;  Ab  latter  pr^€md.    MoxsT  seat  by  mail 
I  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 
AGENTS:— T.  Barting  Hull,  BaMmnn,  ML 
Joseph  S.  Cohu,  Ifha  York. 
Ben}.  Stratton,  Mtakwumd,  Ind. 
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For  Prionda*  IntelligeDoar. 

3RE99  OF  ANTI-8LAVBBT  AM ONO  FBIENDa 
(CoDtlBaed  from  page  93.) 

»fore  giving  other  extracts  from  the  an- 
Dlscipliue,  it  may  not  be  oat  of  place 
lude  to  the  labors  of  two  persons  about 
period,  viz.,  Benjamin  Lay  and  Ralph 
liford,  condensed  from  memoirs  of  them, 
le  late  Roberts  Vaax. 
enjamin  Lay  was  bom  in  Colchester, 
tj  of  Esex,  England,  1677,  and  care- 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  Friends, 
r  working  as  an  apprentice  at  glove- 
m^,  and  subseqnently  on  a  farm,  he 
>ed  upon  the  life  of  a  sailor.  He  thus 
edTarious  sections  of  the  globe,  until,  in 

f,  he  married  and  settled  in  his  native 

to 

u 

e  appears  to  have  taken  an  interest  in 
i  of  the  public  topics  and  controversies  of 
imes.  He  presented,  in  person,  to  Qeorge 
First  and  Second,  a  copy  of  Milton's 
ipblet,  "eoiiBiderations  touching  the  like- 
'<  means  to  remove  hirelings  out  of  the 
rch/*  and  on  the  last  occasion  was  ad- 
ted  to  a  private  audience  {of  the  royal 
ily. 

t  tj  presumed  he  exceeded  the  limits  which 
brethren  deemed  right,  for  he  appears  to 
^e  been  disunited  in  1717,  although  no 
nonl  conduct  was  ever  preferred  against 

B  1718,  he  removed  to  Barbadoes,  and 


engaged  in  mercantile  business.  The  cruelty 
of  the  African  Slave-trade  had  a  great  influ- 
ence on  his  mind,  and  he  became  an  earnest 
opponent  of  this  system  of  bondage,  zealously 
pleading  with  the  oppressor  for  clemency, 
and  manifesting  practical  benevolence  towards 
the  oppressed,  always  noticing  them  with 
kindness  and  com  niseration.  They  soon 
became  generally  acquainted  with  his  views 
and  exertions  on  their  behalf,  and  on  First- 
days  would  assemble  around  his  house  to  the 
number  of  hundreds,  when  he  would  eive 
them  suitable  advice,  and  furnish  them  food 
gratuitously. 

Popular  clamor  was  raised  against  him, 
and  he  was  denied  the  satisfaction  of  show-' 
ing  his  tenderness  for  this  class.  After  hav- 
ing endured  the  conflict  for  several  years  with' 
little  apparent  prospect  of  effecting  a  change, 
he  resolved  to  remove  to  Philadelphia,  which 
he  did  in  1731.  Here  slave-holding  wad 
general,  although  milder  than  m  the  West 
Indies,  but  he  found  himself  almost  alone 
in  combatting  the  evil.  Being  disappointed 
at  his  reception,  he  purchased  a  few  acres  not 
far  from  the  present  village  of  M ilestown, 
Philadelphia  county,  where  he  built  a  cottage 
resembling  a  cave,  and  removed  into  it  m 
1732,  adopted  habits  of  the  most  rigid  tem- 
perance, self-denial  and  frugality,  drank 
nothing  but  water  and  milk,  and  subsisted 
altogether  on  vegetable  diet  His  clothing 
was  of  tow  fabric  of  his  own  spinning,  and 
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6t  the  natural  color.  He  was  coDSciestiooB 
ftgaisfit  eating  or  wearing  anything  procured 
at  the  sacrifice  of  animal  life,  or  in  the 
remotest  degree  c<»inected  with  the  labor  of 
slaves. 

He  was  constantly  engaged  in  promulgat- 
ing his  views,  and  sometimes  adopted  very 
singular  ways  of  doing  so.  On  one  occasion, 
during  an  annual  meeting  of  Friends  at  Bur- 
lington, whose  principles  he  ftlways  avowed, 
be  went  to  that  cit^  and  placed  himself  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  meetinff-house. 

He  had  previously  filled  a  bladder  with 
poke-berry  juice  and  placed  it  within  the 
cover  of  a  large  folio  volume  from  which  the 
leaves  were  lemoved.  Clad  in  a  military  coat, 
with  a  sword  by  his  side,  over  all  of  which 
was  thrown  his  great-coat,  of  simple  style,  he 
addressed  them  in  substance,  thus: 

''  O,  all  you  negro  masters  who  are  con- 
tent^ly  holding  your  fellow- creatures  in  a 
^tate  of  slavery  during  life,  well  knowing  the 
4sniel  sufferings  those  innocent  captives  un* 
dergo  in  their  state  of  bondage,  both  in  these 
l^orth  American  colonies,  and  in  the  West 
India  islands ;  you  must  know  they  are  not 
made  slaves  by  any  direct  laws,  but  are  held 
bv  an  arbitrary  and  self-interested  custom  in 
wliioh  you  participate,  and  especially  you 
who  profess  '  to  do  unto  all  men  as  ye  would 
they  should  do  unto  you,'  and  yet  in  direct 
opposition  to  every  principle  of  reason,  hu- 
manity and  religion,  you  are  forcibly  retain- 
ing your  fellow- men  from  one  generation  to 
another  in  a  state  of  unconditional  servitude; 

Jou  might  as  well  throw  off  the  plain  coat  as 
do."  (Here  he  loosed  the  button,  and  the 
great-coat  fell  off,  exhibiting  his  war-like  ap- 
pearance, and  proceeded :)  "  It  would  be  as 
justifiable  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty,  who 
oeholds  and  respects  all  nations  and  colors  of 
men  with  an  equal  regard,  if  you  should 
thrust  a  sword  through  their  hearts  as  I  do 
through  this  book."  Drawing  his  sword  he 
pierc^  the  bladder,  sprinkling  its  contents 
over  those  near  him. 

On  another  occasion,  he  stood  at  the  meet- 
ing house  gate,  with  a  deep  snow  around, 
his  right  leg  and  foot  bare,  and  to  the  cau- 
tions of  those  who  went  in,  he  replied :  ''Ah, 
you  pretend  compassion  for  me,  but  you  do 
not  leei  for  tbe^poor  slaves  in  your  fields  who 
go  all  winter  half  clad." 

In  1737,  he  published  a  book  entitled  "  To  all 
alave  keepers  that  keep  the  innocent  in 
bondage — ^apostates — pretending  to  lay  claim 
to  the  pure  and  holy  Christian  religion,  of 
what  congregation  soever,  but  especially  in 
their  ministers,  by  whose  example  the  filthy 
leprosy  and  apostacy  is  spread  far  and  near ; 
it  is  a  notorious  sin  which  many  of  the  true 
friends  of  Christ  and  his  pure  Truth,  called 


Quakers,  have  been  for  many  years,  and  still 
are,  concerned  to  write  and  bear  testimonj 
against ;  as  a  practice  so  gross  and  hurtful  to 
religion,  and  destructive  to  governmeDt 
beyond  what  words  can  set  forth,  or  can  be 
declared  of  by  men  or  angels  and  yet  lived 
in  by  ministers  and  magistrates  in  America. 

"  The  leaders  of  the  people  cause  tbem  to 
err.  Written  for  a  general  service,  by  him 
that  truly  and  sincerely  desires  the  present 
and  eternal  welfare  and  happiness  of  ill 
mankind,  all  the  world  over,  of  all  colors  and 
nations,  as  his  own  soul." 

This  work  contained  many  interesting  farts 
and  powerful  appeals,  and  doubtless  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  many  who  read  it  H» 
distributed  it  gratuitously,  and  particularlj 
among  the  young. 

Having  passed  his  sixty-third  year,  snd  feel- 
ing the  infirmities  of  age,  and  to  relieve  his 
wife  (who  was  an  approved  minister  amone 
Friends)  of  domestic  cares,  he  removed  and 
boarded  with  John  Phipps,  near  Abington 
meeting-house,  where  his  wife  soon  alter  died. 
This  was  a  severe  afiSiction  to  him,  but  it  did 
not  interiere  with  his  efforts,  both  by  speech 
as  well  as  publications,  to  create  an  anti- 
slavery  sentiment. 

Loving  frequent  retirement,  he  improved  a 
natural  excavation  in  the  earth,  so  as  to  afford 
a  commodious  apartment,  where  he  kept  his 
library  of  near  two  hundred  volumes. 

His  attention  was  not  entirely  directed  to 
slavery.  He  also  suggested  ideas  in  refereooa 
to  punishment  of  criminals  which  have  more 
extensively  prevailed  in  more  recent  times, 
and  led  to  the  melioration  of  the  Penal  code 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  also  objected  to  the 
introduction  of  foreign  spirits,  the  general 
use  of  which  would  degrade  and  corrupt  the 
people. 

Notwithstanding  his  singularities,  he  was 
on  familiar  terms  with  Dr.  Franklin  and 
other  distinguished  persons. 

He  was  only  four  feet  seven  inches  hight 
hunchbacked,  and  otherwise  very  singular  in 
appearance ;  and  his  wife,  in  some  of  tbeee 
respects,  was  very  similar  to  him. 

He  died  Second  month  3d,  1759,  aged  82, 
and  was  buried  in  Abington  graveyard. 

Shortly  before  his  decease  a  friend  informed 
him  that  the  h^ociety  of  Friends  had  decided 
to  disown  any  who  persisted  in  holding  slavee. 
After  a  few  moments  reflection,  he  rose,  and 
in  an  attitude  of  devotional  reverence,  ex* 
claimed  "Thanksgiving  and  praise  be  ren- 
dered unto  the  Lord  God,"  and  shortly  added, 
**  I  can  now  die  in  peace." 

Ralph  Sandiford  was  bom  in  Liverpool,  in 
1693,  of  Episcopal  parents,  but  he  subee- 
qnently  united  with  Friends  and  removed  to 
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Philadelphia  when  a  youth,  and  his  attention 
being  directed  to  commerce,  he  visited  the 
West  lodta  islands  and  the  American  prov- 
inces.   His  humane  heart  soon  became  im- 
|>r»9ed  with  feelings  of  opposition  to  oppres« 
sm  and  a  convinoement  tnat  ''  The  holding 
of  negroes  in  slavery  is  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  man,  and  contrary  to  the  precepts 
of  the  Author  of  Christianity."    After  being 
robbed  by   pirates,  and  twice  wrecked,  he 
finally  reached  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
where,  uoezpectedly,  a  wealthy  person  made 
him  an  offer  which  would  have  realized  to 
him  a^  large  sum  of  money,  but  as  his  con- 
scientious convictions  in  reference  to  slavery 
would  be  violated,  he  declined  and  hastened 
to  Pennsylvania. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  in  Penn- 
sylvania until  1729,  he  was  zealously  eugaged 
in  promulgating  his  opinions  regarding 
slavery.  In  the  thirty  sixth  year  of  his  age, 
he  resolved  to  publish  a  work  entitled  "  The 
Mystery  of  Iniquity  in  a  brief  examination 
of  the  practice  of  the  times."  When  issued, 
and  a  copy  of  it  reached  the  hand  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Province,  he  threatened 
him  with  severe  penalties  if  he  persisted  in 
circulating  it.  But  disregarding  this  as  well 
as  the  opposition  of  all  others,  he  distributed 
the  work  wherever  it  would  be  of  use.  It 
was  an  efficient  auxiliary  in  advancing  his 
opinions.  Its  style  was  plain,  but  energetic, 
and  exhibited  a  mind  fortified  by  manly 
firmness,  and  influenced  by  Christian  solici- 
tude and  benevolence. 

For  nearly  two  years  thereafter,  he  was  in- 
oesaantly  occnpied  in  combatting  objections 
which  were  raised  against  the  arguments  it 
contained. 

His  bodily^  health  became  impaired,  and 
his  mental  energies  almost  prostrated.  He, 
therefore,  purchased,  in  1731,  a  small  farm  on 
the  road  to  Bustleton,  about  nine  miles  distant 
from  the  city,  and  resided  in  much  simplicitv 
in  a  log  house.  Here  he  died  Third  month 
28, 1733,  aged  forty  years. 

He  was  small  in  stature,  and  his  ph^^fog- 
nomy  18  represented  to  have  been  character- 
istic of  his  mind — strongly  marked  with  intel- 
%ence  and  benignity.  He  was  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  habits  of  luxury — his  cloth- 
ing very  simple,  and  of  the  natural  color. 
He  was  hospitable  and  kind  to  the  poor,  and 
though  he  had  many  enemies  on  account  of 
his  anti  slavery  efforts,  he  was  universally  ac- 
bowledged  to  be  an  upright  and  honest  man. 

The  efforts  of  these  two  men  doubtless  had 
ft  great  influence  in  changing  the  position  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  John  Woolman, 
who  was  bom  1720,  Anthony  Benezet,  and 
other  worthies,  carried  on  the  work  to  its 
greater  perfection 


I  will  now  give  further  extracts  from  the 
minutes  adopted  by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

1735.  *'  This  Meeting,  agreeable  to  former 
advices,  thinks  proper  to  repeat  the  caution 
to  Friends  against  encouraging  the  importa- 
tion of  negroes  by  buying  them  after  imported. 

1737.  "  This  Meeting  repeats  their  advice 
and  caution  against  encouraging  the  impor- 
tation of  negroes  by  buying  them  after  im- 
ported, and  again  recommends  it  to  the 
several  Quarterly  Meetmgs  belonging  to  this 
Meeting,  not  only  lo  be  careful  within  the 
verges  of  their  respective  meetings  in  this 
particular,  but  to  return  an  account  thereof 
to  the  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

1738.  '*  Divers  Friends  in  this  meeting 
expressed  their  satisfaction  in  finding,  by  the 
reports  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  that  there 
is  so  little  occasion  of  offence  given  by 
Friends  concerning  encouraging  the  inaport- 
ing  of  negroes.  And  this  meeting  desires  the 
care  of  Friends  in  their  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings  in  this  particular  may  be 
continued. 

1739.  •'  The  care  of  Friends  in  respect  to 
preventing  or  encouraging  the  importation  of 
negroes  (by  buyine  them  after  their  being 
imported)  is  desired  to  be  continued. 

1742.  "This  Meeting  repeats  their  cau- 
tion against  Frienils  importing  negroes,  and 
against  buying  them  after  they  are  imported, 
and  that  the  Quarterly  Meetings  make  report 
of  their  care  herein  to  the  next  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. 

1754.  "  Dear  Friends : — It  hath  frequently 
been  the  concern  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  to 
testify  their  uneasiness  and  di»unity  with  the 
importation  and  purchasing  ot  negroes  and 
other  slaves,  and  to  direct  the  overseers  of 
the  several  meetings  to  advise  and  deal  with 
such  as  engage  therein,  and  it  hath  likewise 
been  the  continued  care  of  many  weighty 
Friends  to  press  those  that  bear  our  name  ta 
guard  as  much  as  possible  against  being  in 
any  respect  concerned  in  promoting  the  bond- 
age of  such  unhappy  people  ;  yet  as  we  have 
with  sorrow  to  observe  that  their  number  is 
of  late  increased  amongst  us,  we  have  thought 
proper  to  make  our  advice  and  judgment 
more  public,  that  none  may  plead  ignorance 
of  our  principles  therein  ;  and  also  again 
earnestly  exort  all  to  avoid  in  any  manner 
encouraging  that  practice  of  making  slaves  of 
our  fellow*  creatures. 

Now,  Dear  Friends,  if  we  continually  bear 
in  mind  the  Royal  Law  of  doing  to  others  an 
we  would  be  done  by,  we  shall  never  think 
of  bereaving  our  fellow  creatures  of  that  valu- 
able blessing— liberty— nor  endure  to  grow 
rich  by  their  bondage.  To  live  in  ease  and 
plenty  by  the  toil  of  those  whom  violence 
and  cruelty  have  put  in  our  power,  is  neither 
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conebtent  with  Chrbtianity  nor  *  commoD 
justice,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
it  draws  down  the  displeasure  of  Heaven,  it 
being  a  melancholy  but  true  reflection,  that 
where  slave-keeping  prevails,  pure  religion 
and  sobriety  decline  ;  as  it  evidently  tends  to 
harden  the  heart  and  render  the  soul  less  sus- 
ceptible of  that  holy  Spirit  of  Love,  Meek- 
ness and  Charity,  which  is  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  a  true  Christian. 

How,  then,  can  we,  who  have  been  con- 
cerned to  publish  the  gospel  of  universal  love 
and  peace  among  mankind,  be  so  inconsist- 
ent with  ourselves  as  to  purchase  such  who 
are  prisoners  of  war,  and  thereby  encourage 
this  unchristian  practice?  And  more  espe- 
cially as  many  of  these  poor  creatures  are 
stolen  away,  parents  from  children  and  chil- 
dren from  parents,  and  others  who  were  in 
good  circumstances  in  their  native  country — 
inhumanely  torn  from  what  they  esteemeid  a 
happy  situation,  and  compelled  to  toil  in  a 
«tate  of  slavery,  too  often  extremely  cruel. 

What  dreadful  Ecenes  of  murder  and  cruelty 
those  barbarous  ravages  must  occasion  in  these 
unhappy  people's  country  are  too  obvious  to 
mention  ! 

Let  us  make  their  case  our  own,  and  con- 
sider what  we  should  think  and  how  we  should 
feel  were  we  in  their  circumstances.  Remem- 
ber our  blessed  Redeemer's  positive  command, 
**  To  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them 
do  unto  us ;"  and  that  **  with  what  measure 
we  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  us  again." 
And  we  entreat  you  to  examine  whether  the 
purchasing  of  a  negro,  either  born  here  or 
imported,  doth  not  contribute  to  a  further 
importation,  and  consequently  to  the  uphold- 
ing all  the  evils  above  mentioned,  and  pro- 
moting man-stealing,  the  only  theft  which 
by  the  Mosaic  law  was  punished  with  death. 
''  He  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him,  or 
if  he  be  found  in  his  hands,  he  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death."  (Ex.  xxi,  16). 

The  characteristic  and  badge  of  a  true 
Christian  is  love  and  good  works.  Our  Sav- 
iour's whole  life  on  earth  was  one  continued 
exercise  of  them.  **  Love  one  another  (says 
He)  as  I  have  loved  you."  How  can  we  be 
said  to  love  our  brethren,  who  bring,  or  for 
selfish  ends  keep,  them  in  bondage  ?  Do  we 
act  consistent  with  this  noble  principle,  who 
lay  such  heavy  burdens  on  our  fellow-crea- 
tures V  Do  we  consider  that  they  are  called, 
and  siocerely  desire  that  they  may  become, 
heirs  with  us  in  glory  ana  rejoice  in  the  lib- 
erty of  the  sons  of  God,  whilst  we  are  with- 
holdinjp  fi!om  them  the  common  liberties  of 
mankind  T  Or  can  the  Spirit  of  God,  by 
which  we  have  always  proftssed  to  be  led.  be 
the  Author  of  those  oppressive  and  unright- 
eous measures  ?    Or  do  we  not  thereby  mani- 


fest that  temporal  interest  hath  more  infla- 
ence  on  our  conduct  herein  than  the  dictates 
of  that  merciful,  holy  and  unerring  Guide? 

And  we  likewise  earnestly  recommend  to 
all  who  have  slaves  to  be  careful  to  come  up 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty  towar(& 
tl.em,  and  to  be  particularly  watchful  over 
their  own  hearts ;  it  being  by  sorrowful  expe- 
rience, remarkable  that  custom  and  a  famil- 
iarity with  evil  of  any  kind  hath  a  tendency 
to  bias  the  judgment  and  (deprave  the  mind. 
And  it  is  obvious  that  the  future  welfare  of 
these  poor  slaves,  who  are  now  in  bondage, 
is  generally  too  much  disregarded  by  those 
who  keep  them.  If  their  daily  task  of  labor 
be  but  fulfilled,  little  else,  perhaps,  is  thought 
of;  nay,  even  that  which  m  others  would  be 
looked  upon  with  horror  and  detestation  is 
little  regarded  in  them  by  their  masters,  such 
as  the  frequent  separation  of  husbands  from 
wives  and  wives  from  husbands,  whereby 
they  are  tempted  to  break  tbeir  marriage 
covenants  and  live  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
laws  both  of  God  and  man. 

And,  dear  Friends,  you  who  by  inherit- 
ance have  slaves  bom  in  your  families,  we 
beseech  you  to  consider  them  as  souls  com- 
mitted •  to  your  trust,  whom  the  Lord  will 
require  at  your  hands,  and  who,  as  well  as 
you,  are  made  partakers  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace 
and  called  to  be  heirs  of  salvation ;  and  let  it 
be  your  constant  care  to  watch  over  them  for 
good,  instructing  them  in  the  fear  of  God  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  tb&t 
they  may  answer  the  end  of  their  creation,  and 
God  be  glorified  and  honored  by  them  as  well 
as  by  us,  and  so  train  them  up  that  if  joa 
should  come  to  behold  their  unhappy  situa- 
tion in  the  same  light  that  many  worthy ^men 
who  are  at  rest  have  done,  and  many  of  your 
brethren  now  do,  and  should  think  it  jour 
duty  to  set  them  free,  they  may  be  the  more 
capable  to  make  a  proper  use  of  their  liberty. 
Finally,  brethren,  we  entreat  you,  in  the 
bowels  of  gospel  love,  seriously  to  weigh  the 
cause  of  detaining  them  in  bondage;  if  it  be 
for  your  own  private  gain  or  any  other  motive 
than  their  good,  it  is  much  to  oe  feared  that 
the  love  of  God  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  not  the  prevailing  principle  in  you, 
and  that  your  hearts  are  not  sufficiently  re- 
deemed from  the  world,  which  that  you  with 
ourselves  may  more  and  more  come  to  witness 
through  the  cleansing  virtue  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  our  earnest  desire. 

1755.  The  consideration  of  the  inconsist- 
ency of  the  practice  of  being  concerned  in 
importing  or  buying  slaves  with  our.  Chris- 
tian principles,  being  weightily  revived  and 
impressed  by  very  suitable  advice-*  and  cau- 
tions given  on  the  occasion.  It  is  the  sense 
and  judgment  of  this  meeting  that  where  any 
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tnosgress  this  rule  of  discipline,  the  overseers 
ought  speedily  to  inform  the  Monthly  Meeting 
ofsacb  transgressoro,  in  order  that  the  meet- 
ing may  proceed  to  treat  further  with  them, 
as  they  may  he  directed  in  the  wisdom  of 
Truth. 


I  — » 


For  Friends*  InielUgeocer. 
BRIEF  NOTES. — ^No.  20. 

"8PIBITUAL  PRSA<}HI1I0."      WHAT   IS    IT? 

Professor  J,  if.  Hoppin,  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Independent,  writes,  that  preaching 

"  Is  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  to  men's 
salvation. — 

"It  is  human  agency  put  forth  under  the 
immediate  guidance  and  aid  of  the  Rbly 
Ghost— 

"  It  is  the  earnest  struggle  of  soul  with 
Boul  in  the  methods  of  the  Divine  will. — 

*'It  is  the  electrical  power  that  passes  from 
preacher  to  hearer,  in  which  the  love,  the 
will,  and  the  whole  impelling  personality  of 
the  speaker  is  charged  with  the  higher  cur- 
rent of  Spiritual  influence ;  the  Holy  Spirit 
employing  the  medium  of  human  forces  to 
bear  down  upon  the  soul,  and  subdue  it  to 
Christ.— 

'*!  speak  of  Spiritual  and  Scriptural  preach- 
ing, mightily  reasoning  with,  and  persuading 
men  with  the  Divine  motives  and  truths  of 
the  gospel,  and  not  lectures  on  moral  and 
mental  philosophy,  or  ecclesiastical  history, 
or  dogmatic  theology,  or  the  geography  of 
Palestine,  or  political  economy,  or  church 
symbolism,  or  the  poetry  of  nature,  or  the 
mudc  of  the  spheres." 

This  idea  of  Spiritual  preaching,  under  the 
immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  is  not 
a  new  d3ctrine,  however  much  it  may  have 
been  ignored,  and  even  rejected,  with  ridicule 
and  contempt. 

Away  down  in  the  centuries  which  have 
passed,  there  lived  a  memorable  preacher, 
whona  they  called  Jesus.  His  teaching  was 
in  this  wise : 

"  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  flesh 
projUeih  nothing ;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto 
you,  they  are  Spirit,  and  they  are  7>/<5." — 
(John  vi,  63.) 

"  He  that  sent  me  is  true ;  and  I  speak  to 
the  world  such  things  as  I  have  heard  of 
Him."— (John  viii,  26.} 

"I  speak  not  of  Myself,  but  the  Father 
tbat  dwelleth  in  me ;  He  doeth  the  works." — 
'John  xiv,  10.) 

His  last,  parting  command  to  His  chosen 
followerii,  was : 

''  60  ye,  and  teach  all  nations ;  teaching 
^em  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you;  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." — 
^Mat  xxviii,  19.) 


But  mark  the  injunction  with  which  this 
command  is  coupled  : 

"  Behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  My  Father 
upon  you  ;  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on 
high. — "(Luke  xxiv,  49.) 

Aeain: 

"  Yeshall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  come  upon  you ;  and  ye  shall  be  wit- 
nesses unto  Me,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all 
Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth." — (Acts  i,  8.) 

On  another  occasion,  He  commanded  His 
disciples : 

*'  Take  no  thought  how  or  what  ve  shall 
speak ;  for  it  shall  be  given  you,  in  that  same 
hour,  what  ye  shall  speak ;  for  it  is  not  ye 
that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father, 
which  speaketh  in  you." — (Mat.  x,  19,  20.) 

One  of  the  followers  of  this  same  Jesus, 
who  was  named  Peter,  and  who  appears  to 
have  possessed  much  of  the  Spiritual  animus 
of  his  Leader,  has  lefl  this  positive  injunction 
upon  all  preachers,  for  all  coming  time : 

"  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the 
oracles  of  God.  If  any  man  minister,  let 
him  do  it  of  the  ability  which  Ood  givethJ' — 
(1  Pet.  iv,  11.) 

For  many  of  the  centuries  which  have 
since  rolled  into  the  past,  this  idea  of  Spirii- 
%jLal  preaching — this  necessity  to  wait  until 
endued  with  power  from  on  high — this  seeking 
for  the  ability  which  Ood  gives — this  depend- 
ence on  the  inspeaking  Word  in  the  souly 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  lost  sight  of. 
lastead  of  seeking  for  these  Divine  qualifica- 
tions, men  resorted  to  colleges  of  human 
learning  for  instruction  in  spiritual  things, 
and  the  result  has  been  most  disastrous  in  its 
consequences. 

So  complete  was  this  departure  from  primi- 
tive Christianity,  that  when  George  Fox^ 
more  than  two  centuries  ago,  began  to  call 
the  people  back  to  first  prinnples — to  that 
''  Light  \\hich  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world  — to  the  immedt-aie  revelation  and 
power  of  the  Spiritual  Christ  manifested  in  the 
soul,  instead  of  the  carnal  Jesus  on  ihe  cross — 
the  world  denounced  him  as  fanatical  and 
insane;  a  pestilent  fellow  tbat  was  turning 
the  world  upside  down. 

Though  the  professed  advocat  s  of  this  doc- 
trine may  be  comparatively  few  in  number ; 
yet,  ever  since  its  re  annunciation  by  George 
FoXjit  has  been  gradually  and  silently  spread- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  people,  until  there 
are  few  Protestant  professors  who  will  wholly 
disavow  it.  '*  The  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected  is  [fast]  become  [ing]  the  head  of 
the  corner." — (Matt,  xx,  17.) 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Prof.  Hoppin 
has  so  fully  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  early 
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Christians,  and  of  Oearge  Fox.  The  strong 
contrast  which  ho  has  drawn  between  Spirir 
tool  preaching  and  the  fashion  oi  pulpit  ledta'- 
ing,  18  quite  significant 

The  one  is  a  mere  scholastic  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  faculties;  the  outgrowth  of  an 
education  in  some  Princeton  or  Andover,  and 
may  be  compared  to  the  pattering  of  raindrops 
on  the  outside  of  the  window-pane — some 
noise,  but  not  enough  to  awaken  the  sleeper 
within. 

The  other  is  the  loud  and  startling  call  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  in  thunder  tones, 
through  the  lips  of  the  preacher,  the  awaken- 
ing voice  of  God  in  tne  soul ;  and  may  be 
compared  to  the  sunbeam  which  pierces  the 
window-pane — the  corporeal  man — and  goes 
directly  mto  the  deep  and  dark  recesses,  where 
the  slumbering  soul  dwells,  warming,  illumin- 
ating, and  invigorating;  it  with  the  genial  in- 
fluences of  a  more  healthy  action. 

Our  author  further  says :  **  It  is  a  reform 
greatly  needed  in  the  pulpit,  that  men  should 
return,  once  more,  to  the  living  wells*  of  the 
Bible,  as  Luther,  and  Bunyau,  and  Chalmers 
did,  and  as  all  great  preachers  do,  after  they 
have  wandered  lorty  years  in  the  wilderness 
of  sin. 

If  this  exposition  is  any  approximation  to 
the  state  of  the  ministry  in  all  or  any  of  the 
churches,  it  becomes  a  subject  for  serious  in- 
quiry—why ia  it  so?  If  the  grtat  preachers 
are  obliged  to  compass  the  wilderness /or  forty 
years  before  they  become  qualified  to  cross 
over  Jordan,  and  enter  the  promised  land  of 
Spiritual  aid  and  guidance  in  their  ministra- 
tions, what  must  be  the  fate  of  the  small  ones  J 
Surely  there  must  be  some  grievous  wrong  in 
the  preparation,  or  some  terrible,  besetting 
sin  in  the  exercise,  of  the  ministry.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  both. 

In  relation  to  the  greatest  of  all  preachers, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  He  was  an  obscure,  illit- 
erate youth.  No  wonder  that  His  preaching 
should  occasion  the  inquiry :  "  Whence  hath 
this  man  this  wisdom,  and  these  mighty 
works?  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son ?  Is 
not  His  mother  called  Mar}'?  And  His 
brethren  and  His  sisters,  are  they  not  all 
with  us?  Whence,  then,  hath  this  man  all 
these  things?" — (Matt,  xiii,  54, 55.)  The  wise 
and  prudent  cannot  tell,  for  these  things  have 
been  hid  from  them.     Reader^  caiut  ihou  tell  f 

Jesus,  it  must  be  remembered,  chose  poor 
and  illiterate  men  to  be  His  ministers.  And 
when  this  chosen  band  was  sent  forth  to  herald 
His  coming.  He  commanded  that  they  should 
not  take  anything  for  their  journey,  save 
staves  only. 

-1^  The  "  lirin^  wells  "  here  alluded  to  are  not  found* 
IB  the  Bible.  1'  only  directs  the  Christian  traveller 
how  and  where  to  find  them. 


It  was  &n  unhappy  thought,  whoever  may 
have  been  the  thinker,  that  a  young  man  msj 
be  fitted  and  qualified  for  the  mmistry  bj 
mere  human  training,  and  with  a  view  te  its 
promised  emoluments,  its  honors,  and  its 
place»  No  marvel  that  such  should  be  allowed 
to  tarry  long  in  the  wilderness  of  sin,  before 
they  are  permitted  to  cross  over  the  river  of 
judgment. 

I  would  not  detract  from  the  advantages  of 
a  good  education  ;  but  I  wish  to  show  to  the 
reader  that  human  learning  is  not  an  essenUal 
qualification  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of 
(Jhrist — and,  may  I  not  add,  it  is  too  ofieD  a 
dangerous  one. 

Nor  do  I  call  in  question,  that  the  best  and 
holiest  intuitions  of  a  young  man  may  lead 
him  to  look  to  the  ministry  as  a  manifest  dutj, 
and  afibrd  him  an  assurance  that,  as  he  is 
faithful  and  obedient,  he  will  receive  a  quali- 
fication for  the  service.  But  it  is  to  be  feared, 
among  the  thousands  who  annually  enter  the 
theological  seminaries,  these  are  only  excep- 
tional  eases.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
preparation.  The  Light,  of  which  John  spake, 
•*  The  indwelling  Spirit,"  the  Christ  in  the 
soul  is  the  only  Power  which  can  properly 
qualify,  authorize,  and  commission  any  one  to 
become  a  true  minister  of  Christ. 

And  just  here  comes  in  the  imperious  de« 
mands  of  looman : 

Do  not  I  possess  a  soul  as  well  as  mj 
brother  ? 

And  wherein  does  my  soul  differ  from  his? 

Is  my  soul  less  susceptible  of  the  Divine 
influen*ee  than  his? 

Wherein  is  the  difference  between  my  spiri- 
tual organization  and  his,  that  I  should  be 
thought  less  capable  of  receiving  the  impres- 
sions of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  • 

"  Ye  (men)  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  the 
Spirit  of  Gon  dwelleth  in  you  (men)."  Does 
not  this  apply,  equally,  to  us  as  it  does  to  you? 
Did  you  never  read  that  "  God  created  roan 
in.Iiis  own  image;  in  :he  image  of  (jod 
(spiritually)  created  He  him;  male  and 
female  created  He  them?"— (Gen.  i,  27.)  In 
their  physical  organization,  they  were  necesB 
arily  made  diff*erent ;  SpiriiuaUy^  they  were 
alike  equal^  constituted  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God. 

Neither  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  the 
civilization,  nor  the  Christianity,  of  our  dajr, 
will  warrant  a  negation  ot  these  interroga* 
ti ves.  If  we  answer  affirmatively,  we  at  onoe 
acknowledge  the  equal  right  of  woman  to 
preach  the  gospel,  under  the  same  qualifying 
influences  with  her  brother  man. 

Perhaps  woman  has  a  yet  higher  claim. 
Her  effeminacy  (not  her  weakness  or  infer- 
iority, but)  her  gentle,  unobtrusive  manner; 
her  sympathy  for  suffering ;  her  loving  kind- 
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BdSB ;  her  suasi^e  loveliness,  may  soothe  and 
sabiue  tbe  stubborn,  stony  heart,  which  would 
rabt  the  more  masculine  methods  of  her 
brother  preacher. 

The  success  of  the  recent  temperance  mo?e- 
maats,  in  Ohio  and  other  plaices,  seeois  to 
&7or  the  idea  of  woman's  superior  fitness  to 
«ope  with  the  most  hardened  and  insensate 
trsn^grevors.  Ezra  Miohbster.  * 

Toughkcnam^jn,  20th  of  4th  mo.,  1874. 

For   rtieods*   Intelligencer. 
THOUOHTB  ABOUT  INSPIBATION. 

A.t  a  social  meeting  a  short  time  since  (an 
DccasioQ  of  deep  and  solemn  interest)  the  sub- 
ject of  Paul's  Epistles  came  up  for  discussion, 
sad  the  remark  was  made  that  inspiration 
was  tin^  bj  the  medium  through  which  it 
pis^— wai  colored  by  preconceived  ideas 
sad  preju  licas.  I  could  not  at  first  assent  to 
this,  having  always  accepted  the  word  as 
Webster  deSnei  it :  "  The  supernatural  infiu- 
eacd  of  the  Spirit  of  Gi>d  on  the  human  mind, 
by  which  prophets,  apostles  and  sacred  writers, 
were  q^ialified  to  set  forth  Divine  tnith  without 
<Mj/  mixture  of  error"  But  the  thought  has 
growa,  so  that  from  day  to  day  it  is  watched 
for  aod  recognized  in  every  phase  of  spiritual 
and  80(^ial  life.  Each  prompting  to  kind  word 
or  deed,  e^ch  conscientious  omitting  of  what 
might  hurt,  now  brings  up  the  grand  word 
InspiratioQ-the  very  inbreathing  of  the  loving 
Father.  Then  comes  the  thought  of  how 
needful  that  we  keep  ourselves  pure  for  the 
high  office  of  transmitting  it  to  others.  The 
cotutaat  care,  and  watchfulness,  and  **  prayer 
without  ceasing,"  necessary  to  preserve  us  as 
mediums,  through  which  it  may  pass  without 
being  tinged  or  warped  by  selfish  aims,  are 
sublime  processes  for  humanity  to  pass  through. 
And  may  we  not  attain  to  just  such  truthful, 
transparent  lives,  and  thereby  incite  others 
to ''  a  closer  walk  with  Gbd  ?" 

How  few  of  us  are  free  from  some  latent 
prejudice,  that  cools  our  manner  and  subdues 
even  the  tone  of  voice,  to  some  who  need  our 
kindness  and  the  help  of  our  sympathy  more 
than  those  on  whom  we  lavish  such  gracious- 
nesB  in  their  shrinking  presence  ?  The  writctr 
of  this  has  suffered  deep  compunction  recently 
OQ  account  of  a  circumstance  of  this  kind,  and 
calls  attention  to  it  with  a  warning  voice. 
The  inspiration  to  kindness  had  been  clearly 
experienced,  but  the  remembrance  of  a  glaring 
&alt  was  permitted  to  tinge  the  expression  of 
it.  The  *'  swift  witness  "  stood  ready  with  the 
*'  flaming  fire  "  that  Paul  told  the  Thessalon- 
ians  about,  to  punish  the  selfish  spirit  of  disc* 
bedience  with  "everlasting  destruction,"  I 
trust 

David's  prayer  seems  now  the  irrepressible 
ctj,  and  oomu>rt  comes  with  the  very  uttar- 


ance :    '*  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God^ 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."        J« 
Miryland,  Fourth  fiio  24,  1874. 


4«» 


For  Friends*  inteUigeaoer. 
LOCAL  INPOBBCATIOir. 

AppALAoaicoLA,  Fli..,  Foarth  mo.  IStk,  1874. 

To-day  I  ate  the  first  ripe  tomato  from  the 
open  ffround.  We  have  cucumbers  as  large 
as  one  s  finger,  squashes  half-grown,  and  snap 
beans  plenty ;  one  stalk  of  corn  showing  tassle 
prematurely;  many  plants  and  even  trees 
in  poor  soils  come  into  bearing  when  quite 
small ;  there  are  in  town  now  two  orange 
trees  that  came  from  seed  since  First  month 
of  this  year,  that  have  bloomed,  and  one  of 
them  has  set  and  commenced  growing  the 
fruit,  though  the  tree  is  not  over  four  inchee 
high.  I  raised  an  oleander  from  seed  last 
year  that  bloomed  during  the  summer,  though 
only  some  eighteen  inches  high.  Mornings 
gloriej,  marigolds,  daturas  and  zennias,  all 
bloon  in  poor  sand  when  so  small  that  the 
bloom  is  often  larger  than  the  remainder  of 
the  plant.  Mulberries  are  ripe  here  now,  and 
the  enormous  am>unt  one  tree  can  bear  ia 
wonderful.  [  measured  one  twig,  only  one 
inch  round,  on  which  I  counted  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  berries,  yet  some  had  ripened 
and  fallen  off.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  measured 
three  feet  around,  and  every  limb  on  it 
appeared  as  full  as  it  could  be.  This  tree  was 
just  as  full  last  year.  The  crop  rip'^ns  so 
early  that  the  tree  has  time  to  grow  before  the 
next  crop  time  arrives.  Not  so  the  orange 
trees ;  many  of  these,  after  giving  a  heavy  crop, 
fail  to  do  so  again  for  two  and  three  years. 
The  orange  crops  of  Florida  are  far  less  valu- 
able to  man  than  the  apple  or  peach  crop  of 
the  north,  for  several  reasons.  One  is  the 
small  amount  of  nutrition  they  contain,  cans* 
ing  the  large  per  cent,  that  are  unfit  for  mar- 
ket to  be  of  little  u^e  to  sustain  life.  The 
uncertainty  of  a  crop  in  so  much  of  the  State, 
and  the  perishable  nature  of  the  fruit,  causee 
such  loss  that  it  is  poor  encouragement  to  the 
planter  to  persevere  in  his  efforts.  By  the 
crackiogof  the  fruit  just  before  ripening  and 
the  windfalls,  fully  oae-half  of  the  full  grown 
fruit  is  wasted.  O.  T. 

FROM  UNPUBLISHSD  LBTTSRS. 

■ 

There  are  many  who  think  that  the  mia- 
sion  of  our  Sjciecy  is  at  an  end ;  but  to  these 
I  would  say,  that  many  precious  seeds,  sown 
by  our  fathers,  have  lain  dormant  for  the 
reason  given  by  the  blessed  Jesus ;  "  I  have 
many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot 
bear  them  now;*'   and  even  Friends,  as  » 
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body,  have  never  been  nble  to  realize  the 
fulness  of  that  day  which  laithfulnetfs  to  their 
cardinal  principle,  "mind  the  light,"  would 
have  led  them  into.  But  the  minds  of  the 
people  are  opening  to  receive  the  truth,  and, 
perhaps,  there  never  was  a  time  when  the 
principles  professed  by  Friends  were  more 
widely  disseminated  than  now ;  and  though 
these  may  often  appear  to  be  dormant,  yet,  like 
the  little  leaven,  they  are  surely  at  work  and 
will  eventually  bring  all  into  one  nature  and 
likeness.  These  principles  were  not  original 
with  Friends,  but  were  declared  to  Adam  in 
the  garden,  and  have  been  realized  more  or 
less  by  the  faithful  from  that  time  down  to  the 
present ;  and  if  we  permit  our  share  of  the 
work  to  pass  unfinished,  we  need  not  marvel 
that  those  who  come  after  should  be  preferred 
before  us.  I  was  much  gratified  recently  in 
listening  to  a  conversation  with  Ex-Governor 
Edmonds,  of  Dakota  Territory,  on  our  Indian 
troubles.  B^  virtue  of  his  ofiSce,  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners,  in  1862,  to  form  a  treaty 
with  some  of  these  same  Sioux  that  are  now 
giving  so  much  trouble,  and  as  the  easiest 
means  of  accesfi  to  them,  they  passed  up  the 
Missouri  in  a  boat,  stopping  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  ofiTered,  to  hold  talks  with 
the  natives ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
the  more  readily,  they  sent  runners  ahead  to 
notify  the  Indians  and  bring  them  to  certain 
points  on  the  river  to  meet  the  commissioners. 
On  one  occasion,  having  reason  to  believe  a 
large  number  of  natives  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  Governor  landed,  and,  against  the 
remonstrance  of  the  captain  of  the  boat, 
accompanied  only  by  his  interpreter  and 
entirely  unarmed,  set  out  on  foot  to  seek  them. 
They  succeeded  in  finding  one  of  the  party, 
and  having  made  known  to  him  their  wishes, 
they  sent  him  in  quest  of  the  rest,  while  they 
feturned  to  the  boat ;  and  they  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  several  hundred  war- 
riors, thoroughly  armed,  coming  over  the 
hill,  and  upon  the  gangway  being  run  ashore, 
the^  came  aboard  and  almost  filled  the  boat. 
This  might  be  said  to  be  rather  a  critical  sit- 
uation, as  the  whites  were,  probably,  not  more 
than  thirty  in  number.  Yet,  when  the  com- 
missioners had  explained  the  object  of  their 
visit,  and,  as  an  earnest  of  their  peaceable 
intentions,  showed  that  they  were  entirelv 
unarmed,  the  Indians,  after  some  little  talk 
among  themselves,  quietly  withdrew  to  the 
shore,  stacked  their  arms,  and  then  returned 
to  the  boat  and  said  they  were  now  prepared 
to  meet  the  commissioners  on  the  same  ground ; 
that  not  knowing  what  was  intended,  they 
had  come  prepared  for  any  emergency.  The 
interview  ended  very  satisiactorily.  The  ex- 
Governor  also  stated  that  on  no  occasion  in 
Ills  travels  among  these  hostile  Indians,  had 


he  carrie4  any  arms  with  him.  He  considered 
himself  more  secure  without  them.  This  illus- 
tration of  the  truth,  that "  like  begets  its  like/' 
coming  from  the  source  it  did,  impressed  me 
so  forcibly,  that  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for 
multiplying  so  many  words  in  the  recital  of 
it 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  9,  1874. 

Co-education.— Dr.  Clarke's  little  book, 
called  "Sex  in  Education,"  which  ran  through 
several  editions  in  a  very  short  time,  has 
brought  the  subject  prominently  before  the 
public  mindy  and  it  is  being  fully  discussed  in 
the  newspapers  and  in  private  circles. 

The  interest  manifested  indicates  the  gen- 
eral appreciation  of  its  importance,  and  a 
desire  for  a  better  understanding  of  what  is 
really  meant  by  co-education.  The  Doctor 
admits  that,  so  far  as  intellect  goes,  woman 
can  acquire  learning  quite  as  readily  as  man. 
It  is  not  her  mind  that  is  at  fault,  but  her 
sex.  The  whole  force  and  argument  of  hia 
book  rests  upon  this,- 

A  review  by  E.  B.  Duffy,  called  "No  Sex 
in  Education,"  sent  to  us  by  the  publisher, 
J.  M.  Stoddart  and  Co.,  720  Sansom  Street, 
Philadelphia^  presents  a  woman's  views  on 
this  subject  in  a  clear,  forcible  manner,  and 
denies  the  assumption  that  *'  the  ill  health  of 
girls  is  due  to  their  education  being  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner  as  boys."  Her 
bouk  is  worthy  the  careful  perusal  of  everj 
one  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  guarded 
education  and  proper  development  of  our 
youth. 

Dr.  Clark  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact,  that  colleges  for  women  have  been  in 
successful  operation  in  this  countiy  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  from  which,  thoroughlj 
educated  and  well  qualified  students  have 
graduated  with  honor  to  themselves,  and  con- 
ferring honor  on  the  profession  of  medicine. 

These  women  have  won  and  are  winning 
the  confidence  of  their  sex,  and  in  all  that 
constitutes  the  individuality  of  woman  are 
qualified  to  give  a  judgment,  because  they  are 
women  and  can  spelik  from  that  highest  pos- 
sible authority — their  own  |personal  experi- 
ences. 
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He  eeems  to  have  forgotten,  too«  that  the 
earnest,  determined  manner  in  which  woman 
has  forced  her  way  into  the  highest  walks  of 
science  and  literature,  and  the  firmness  and 
courage  with  which  she  maintains  the  ground 
so  hardly  won  and  so  reluctantly  conceded  by 
a  majority  of  the  other  sex,  give  to  her,  she . 
being  the  party  interested  in  this  vexed  ques- 
tion, greatly  the  advantage. 

All  that  can  be  said  about  the  pathology 

and  physiology  which  characterize  and  influ- 
eDce  her  structure,  and  the  conditions  "  which 
test  her  material  resources  and  cradle  the 
race,"  is  already  known  to  her  as  a  medical 
practitioner.  Is  it  not  &irly  deduced  from 
the  Doctor's  argument  that  the  Infinite  Being, 
in  giving  to  woman  a  mental  and  moral 
nature  equal  in  all  respects  to  man,  has  cre- 
ated an  antagonism  between  the  aspirations 
of  her  mind  and  the  necessities  of  motherhood  ? 

He  has  scarcely  stopped  to  consider  where 
such  assertions  as  he  has  made,  when  fairly 
and  candidly  examined,  may  lead.  That  few 
who  really  think  for  themselves  will  accept 
his  conclusion  may  be  safely  assured.  It  is 
to  he  hoped  that  none  will  be  led,  from  his 
presentation  of  the  "weaknesses  and  hin- 
ui^nces  "  thaty  in  his  judgment,  unfit  the  sex 
to  enter  into  the  broader  fields  of  mental  or 
physiial  labor,  to  doubt  the  capability  of 
vcuian  to  pursue  any  study  or  occupation 
that  her  talents  or  inclination  may  lead  her 
to  adopt 

While  there  is  much  in  Dr.  Clarke's  little 
book  that  is  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration, 
it  cannot  apply  to  those  higher  walks  of  aca- 
demic life  that  pertain  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  university,  as  no  student  is  admitted  into 
6uch  institutions  until  she  has  passed  beyond 
the  period  of  early  womanhood.  That  our 
Bublic  Schools,  with  their  high  pressure  in 
study,  close  confinement  and  long  sessions, 
&re  fruitful  sources  of  invalidism  in  boys,  as 
veil  as  girls,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  a  mar- 
vel that  any  of  our  girls,  especially,  are  at  all 
able  to  pass  into  vigorous,  healthy  woman- 
boodjwhenwe  consider  the  various  dissipations, 
vith  the  unreasonable  fashions,  that  surround 
girl-life  in  our  cities  and  larger  towns. 
If  there  was  not  a  vitality  that  is  nearly 
inepressible,  we  might  indeed  look  with 
gloomy  forebodings  to  the  future  of  the  race. 


Make  the  schools  educational  institutions  in 
the  sense  in  which  Dr.  Clarke  understands 
the  term  "  education,"  and  there  is  no  more 
to  be  feared  from  co-education  than  there  ia 
in  the  commingling  of  parents,  children  and 
friends  in  the  home  circle. 

Indeed,  the  home  circle  is  oftener  at  fault 
than  the  seminary  or  college  in  the  matter  of 
health,  and  it  is  from  this  well-known  fact 
that  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  s 
thorough  education  for  woman  must  be  drawn. 
She  is  the  centre  of  that  circle.  Let  every 
faculty  of  her  mind,  every  function  of  her 
body,  be  so  trained  and  developed,  that  she 
can  safely  enter  upon  and  worthily  fulfill  the 
responsible  duties  that  lie  before  her.  Man 
has  need  of  a  "helpmeet"  in  a  truer  and 
nobler  sense  than  a  majority  of  the  sex  has  aa 
yet  sought  after. 

He  that  is  awakened  to  a  clear  perception 
of  what  true  womanhood  really  is,  will  ask 
for  more  than  a  beautiful  toy  to  amuse  his 
hours  of  relaxation. 


4M 


To  Correspondents. — Several  articles  are 
omitted  for  want  of  room,  but  will  appear  in 
a  future  number. 


DIED. 

ELLISON.— Suddenly,  in  New  York  city,  on  First- 
day,  the  24th  alt.,  Wm.  C.  Ellison,  formerly  of 
Phiiadelphia. 

STR4TT0N.— At  his  residence  in  New  York  city. 
Fourth  month  10th,  1874,  Robert  M.  Stration,  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age. 

This  dear  Friend  was  a  member  and  minister  of 
New  York  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  one  possessed 
of  a  yigorous  and  energetic  mind,  and  when  thai 
which  was  presented  to  him  as  a  duty  was  suf- 
ficiently clear,  he  embraced  it,  and  it  then  became, 
with  him,  an  all-perTadiog  obligation  to  fulfill  it. 
It  was  this  that  changed  the  general  tenor  of  his 
life,  and  brought  him,  at  middle-age,  into  close  re- 
ligious fellowship  with  Friends.  Keeping  near  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Qift  within,  he  grew  into  use- 
fulness in  the  Society,  and  fiaally  appeared  in  the 
ministry,  which,  being  acceptttble,  was  acknowl- 
edged by  his  friends. 

His  health  failing  within  a  year  or  two  after  this, 
he  was  often  confined  to  his  home,  and  eventually 
to  his  chamber. 

Bis  sickness  continued  for  several  years,  and 
during  a  portion  of  it,  his  sight  failed  him.  Yet  he 
ever  retained  a  cheerful,  patient  demeanor,  appar- 
ently waiting  for  the  moment  when  he  might  be 
released,  and  be  permitted  to  realize  that  state  of 
blessing  and  of  peace  in  the  luture^  which  had,  at 
times,  been  opened  before  him. 

WILLITS.— In  Philadelphia,  Fourth  month  22d, 
Edith  W.,  widow  of  John  H.  Willits.  She  was  a 
member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  (Race  St.,) 
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And  seldom  abieni  from  her  acoastomed  seat.  Her 
meek,  placid  conntenance  was  a  ministration  of 
encoaragement  to  the  wearj  and  afflicted. 

^*  Blessed  are  the  pnre  in  heart,  for  thej  shall  see 
<S^od,"  maj  be  tmthf nllj  applied  to  her. 

,  ■  '  "         .J 

Vor  Mrad^  IiitolUfl»iMM>. 

PUBLIC  TABLE  FOB  LABOBINQ  MEN  AlSfD 

WOMEN. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  temper* 
ance  to  perceive  Uiat  the  editors  of  Friends* 
Intelligencer  have  so  freely  opened  its  columps 
to  the  subject  Many  thoughts  have  thus 
been  well  and  wisely  elicited.  The  times 
<lemand  earnest  thought  and  judicious  labor. 

Intemperance  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  poor.  Its  victims  are  found  in  all  classes 
of  society,  and  the  cry  that  comes  from  tlie 
stricken  mother,  vrife,  or  sister,  is  no  less  a 
cry  of  agony,  because  her  cherished  one  is 
sheltered  bv  the  infiuence  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion from  the  world's  scrutiny  and  censure. 

Example  is  often  more  potent  than  preach- 
ing. Let  us,  as  Friends,  take  the  initiative 
in  this  matter  of  abstinence,  and  show  to  the 
world  that  we  ean  bear  a  faithful  and  con- 
sistent testimony  against  the  unnecessary  use 
of  all  alcoholic  stimulants.  Let  us  see  to  it 
that  it  enters  not  into  any  article  of  food  upon 
our  tables  to  render  it  more  palatable  to  the 
taste. 

My  young  sisters,  you  who  are  commenc- 
ing life  as  housekeepers,  be  not  afraid  to  say 
that  you  have  a  testimony  to  bear  in  this 
rapect ;  and  let  your  husbands,  brothers  and 
friends  see  that  you  are  true  to  it.  Thus  may 
you  be  to  them  a  strength  in  weakness, — ^a 
4Ba/e  refuge  in  the  hour  of  temptation. 

If  there  are  few  to  buy  there  must  neces- 
4Hirily  be  few  to  sell,  and  the  necessary  use  will 
be  confined  to  narrow  limits. 

The  primary  object  of  this  article  is  to  in- 
troduce to  the  readera  of  Friends'  Intelligencer 
a  narrative  of  the  working  of  an  experiment 
originating  in  Glasgow, and  spreading  through 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  for  its  object 
the  improvement  and  comfort  of  the  working 
classes,  and  has  so  far  been  a  very  great  suc- 
cess. It  is  from  the  pen  of  Kate  Field,  the 
Tribune's  correspondent  We  will  let  her 
speak  ibr  herself. 

She  says:  '*I  doubt  not  that  ^ou  will 
agree  with  me,  when  I  assert  that  it  is  uwleas 
to  tell  badly-fed,  miaerably-houded,  over- 
worked men  and  women,  whose  lungs  have 
been  poisoned  by  foul  air,  or  worse — whiskey, 
that  they  must  ti>uch  n  »thiug  but  cold  water. 
They  must  have  something  warm,  and  the 
practical  road  to  temperance  is  to  find  a  hot, 
palatable  substitute." 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  American  opera- 
tive or  day  laborer  will  compare  with  those 


in  England  and  Scotland  of  the  same  das; 
but  we  do  know  that  very  many  of  them  have 
poorly-organized  homes,  and  a  comfortable 
meal  at  convenient  hours  is  not  always  with- 
in their  reach.  Many  undoubtedly  resort  to 
the  use  of  rum  and  tobacco  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  and  if  the  suggestion  here  offered 
•should  meet  with  favor  from  those  who  have 
means  at  their  disposal,  a  selfsustainiog 
method  might  be  adopted  to  increase  the 
comforts  of  the  poor,  and  lessen  theamoont 
of  drunkenness  and  crime.  £.  P.  C. 

HOLLT  TREE  INNB. 
To  tk€  Temperance  Men  and  Women  of  New  York, 

BOMI    PBA0TIC4L    BUOOiSTIONB — PACTS   AMD    FieUBU. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune : 

Sib  : — It  seems  to  me  that  a  vast  deal  of 
good  intention,  energy  and  money  are  being 
wasted  upon  the  matter  of  Temperance.  That 
drunkenness  rather  than  money  is  the  root 
of  most  evils,  and  that  its  abolition  u  abao- 
lutely  necessary  to  the  wellbeinjr  of  society, 
no  thoughtful  person  will  deny.  How  to  briog 
about  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished  is  the  problem  of  the  moment  over 
which  earnest  souls  are  pondering,  disagree' 
ing,  and,  at  times,  showing  their  own  intern* 
perance  by  losing  temper.  Now,  whether 
reformers  be  total  abstinents,  or,  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word,  temperance  advocates,  the; 
ought  to  be  willing  to  meet  on  whatever 
ground  will  advance  the  cause  they  have  at 
heart,  which  is  to  diminish  the  sale  of  aicoiioL 
Praying-bands  may  avail  in  small  places 
though  the  recent  elections  in  Ohio  hardly 
justify  this  hypothesis—but  certainly  their 
possibilities  are  exceedingly  small  in  New 
I  ork,  and  what  most  concerns  us  is  to  do  the 
work  that  lies  next  us.  .         .         • 

You  are  of  course  aware  that  Glasgow  is 
about  the  most  immoral  and  intemperate  town 
in  all  the  United  kbgilom  of  Great  Britaio 
and  Ireland,  therefore  what  can  succeed  there 
mudt  succeed  here,  and  what  I  relate  is  a  con- 
densation of  a  Social  Science  Tract  written  bj 
William  Chambers,  LL.  D.,  of  Edinburgh: 
One  day,  at  the  close  of  1862,  this  well-known 
gentleman  visited  Glasgow,  in  order  to  make| 
himself  personally  acquainted  with  a  remark- 
able system  of  supplying  meals  on  a  cheap 
and  extensive  scale,  organized  two  years  be- 
fore by  Thomas  Corbett,  an  opulent  merchant. 
Influenced  by  the  belief  that  the  working 
classes  of  Glasgow  might  be  supplied  with 
cooked  food  of  a  wholesome  and  agreeable 
kind  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  that  whick 
they  had  hitherto  paid,  Mr.  Corbett  coa* 
ceived  the  idea  of  opening  an  establishment 
for  the  purpose,  and  adopted  the  term,  Great 
Western  Ojokiag  Depot  Such  was  the  popu- 
larity.of  the^heme,  that  branch  after  branch 
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was  added  at  the  rate  of  about  one  every  two 
months,  and  now  there  are  thirteen  branches, 
with  a  prospect  of  fresh  additions.  What  is 
the  nature  of  these  depots  is  best  shown  by 
reproducbg  one  of  their  bills  of  fare : 

Great  Weatem  Cooking  Depot,  Specially  Opened 
for  tbe  Working  Clnsset,  No  "74  Jamaica-et.  These 
premlsea  are  tbe  moai  commodioot  and  handBome< 
that  bare  erer  been  opened  for  tbe  working  claaeee 
in  aoj  country,  and  hare  accommodation  for  dining 
eomforubly  400  persona  at  one  time. 

PRICES. 


Bowl  of  broth  ..••.....  1  d. 
Bowl  of  Boop. ••.••.••.  1  d. 
Bowl  of  porridge....  1  d. 

Plate  of  potatoes 1  d. 

Onpofeoffee 1  d. 

Cop  of  tea 1  d. 


Bread  and  cheese.....  1  d. 

Boiled  egg 1  d. 

Lemonade 1  d. 

Soda  water :....  1  d. 

Ginger  beer 1  d. 

All  of  the  best  quality, 
Bread  aod  batter....  1  d.  |  and  always  ready. 

Tbe  sale  of  the  above  rations  now  amonnts  to  80,000 
weekij.  Separate  rooms  for  women.  All  the  daily 
papers.  Every  one  ie  invited  lo  the  free  use  of  read- 
iag-rooma. 

N.  B. — These  eatabllthments  are  conducted  on  tbe 
strictest  business  principles,  with  tbe  full  intention 
of  makirg  them  selfrsopporting,  so  that  every  one 
oaj  frequent  them  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  inde- 
pcodence. 

ADolber  handbill  is  as  follows  : 

Ai  the  f  coDomy  of  cooking  depends  greatly  upon 
the  sinplici'y  of  the  arrangements  with  which  a 
grett  number  of  persona  cao  be  served  at  one  time, 
the  upper  hall  will  be  specially  set  apart  for  a  pub- 
lic breakfast  every  day,  from  8}  till  lOj,  consisting 
of  tbe  following  dishes: 

Bowl  of  porridge,  bowl  of  milk,  cup  of  coffee,  roll 
and  batter ;  fixed  charge,  3d.  The  ball  will  also  be 
JpfciaJly  reserved  for  a  public  dinner  every  day, 
from  1  till  4  o'clock,  consisting  of  the  following 
diibes :  Bow]  of  broth  or  soup,  plate  of  beef,  hot 
or  cold,  plate  of  potatoes,  plum-pudding;  fixed 
charge,  4|  d. 

N.  B.--Prices  of  each  article  at  all  other  hours, 
and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  establiihment,  same  as 

Qinal. 

It  is  ooe  of  Mr.  Corbetts's  excellent  theories 
that  the  difference  between  a  little  elegance 
and  downright  shabbiness  is  not  2i  per  cent. 
OD  the  entire  outlay,  and  it  sinks  to  nothing 
when  we  reckon  attractiveness  and  Oomfi^rt. 
In  Mr.  Corbett's  finest  depot  there  is  noihing 
Kke  huddling  or  dividing  into  small  rooms. 
The  eztenisive  floor  is  open,  with  rows  of  neat 
tables,  six  feet  long,  covered  with  painted 
cloth,  mahogany  pattern,  every  table  having 
a  form  on  each  side.  These  forms  are  fixed 
U)  cast  iron  supports  and  have  wooden  backs — 
s  comfortohle  arrangement.  The  glimy  table 
top  is  easily  kept  clean,  and  is  preferable  to 
the  common  variety  of  eating-house  table- 
cloth, decorated  with  tracery  of  by  gone  gravy. 
h  the  middle  of  each  table  stands  a  capacious 
crystal  carafe,  full  of  pure,  cold  water,  with  a 
Dumber  of  small  crystal  tumblers  arranged 
arouud  it,  ready  for  use. 

Mr.  Corbett  disclaims  all  wish  for  profit, 
but  equally  repudiates  the  notion  of  imparting 


a  charity.    What  he  specially  desires  to  prove 
is  thaty  properly  conducted,   these  cooking 
depota  will  pay,  and   that  by  resorting  to 
them,  working  men  and  women  will  feel  that, 
while  being  fairly  served,  they  really  pay  for 
all  they  get,  and  are  in  no  way  treated  as 
paupers.    Mr.  Corbett  receives  an  interest  of 
5  per  cent,  on  the  money  he  has  so  beneficent* 
Iv  invested.    Each  depot  is  under  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  a  matron,  generally  a  woman, 
selected  for  her  superior  character  and  abili 
ties.    Under  her  are  the  requisite  number  of 
girh  employed  as  waitresses  and  for  kitchen 
work,  all  of  whom  are  given  their  day  board, 
but  ^o  home  at  night.   The  servants  are  under 
a  principal  manager,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look 
after  the  important  department  of  buying,  and 
whose  aim  is  to  procure  every  article  of  best 
quality  at  lowest  cash  prices.     He  has  three 
or  four  male  assistants,  one  of  whom  acts  as 
cashier ;  he  collects  the  cash  drawn  at  each 
branch  every  morning,  and  keeps  correct  ac- 
counts with  each  branch,  for  which  the  mat- 
rons are  held  responsible.    From  experience, 
it  is  known  what  amount  of  cash  should  come 
in  from  a  certain  quantity  of  material  given 
out.    There  is,  too,  an  inspector,  who  visits 
the  various  branches  at  all  nours,  to  see  that 
everything  is  in  order. 

Is  there  any  waste — any  bad  remnants  left 
over  7  No  The  demand  is  so  well  known, 
that  it  is  easy  to  prepare  the  exact  quantity 
to  be  consumed.  Casual  customers,  after  the 
specified  hours,  use  up  the  surplus ;  and  should 
anvthing  be  left  on  hand  it  is  sold  at  half- 
price  to  poor  persons,  who  send  at  the  hour  of 
closing.  On  no  account  is  any  food  kept  over 
until  the  next  day.  Every  morning  the  depots 
start  with  fresh  materials.  Any  considerable 
cheapening  of  meals  in  public  establishments 
must  depend  on  two  things  alone :  first,  a  large 
number  of  customers;  and  second,  the  pre- 
paration of  a  few  simple  dishes  and  no  others. 
The  object  to  be  attained  is  mechanical  reit- 
eration. Juft  as  a  power-loom  will  go  on 
working  at  the  sai^e  kind  of  cloth  without  in- 
termission, or  as  a  printing-machine  will  turn 
out  an  endlessquactityof  onenewspaper,se,  by 
the  like  principle  of  mechanical  reiteration, 
may  a  few  ordinary  articles  of  food  be  cooked 
and  served  up  on  a  gigantic  wholesale  plan,  at 
the  merest  shade  of  profit  over  the  first  cost  of 
the  articles.  Equally  successful  are  the  Din- 
ing-Halls  at  Manchester  and  Salford.  On  the 
first  day  that  the  first  dining-room  in  Man- 
chester was  opened,  about  500  working  peo* 
le  came  for  the  mid  day  meal,  and  the  uum- 
r  constantly  increasing  amounted  during 
the  first  three  weeks  to  25,661.  Carlisle,  too, 
has  its  cheap  cooking  depot  for  the  sale  of 
soup,  disposed  of  to  private  families  of  hum- 
ble class,,  at  a  price  below  that  for  which  they 
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could  make  a  small  quantity.     And  here  is 
Carlisle's  receipt  for  a  nutritious  soup : 

For  100  gallons. — Beef,  100  pounds;  pot-barley, 
67  pounds ;  whole  white  peas,  53  ponnds ;  onions 
or  leeks,  10}^  ponnds  ;  salt  10^  pounds ;  black  pep- 
per, 10  ounces.  For  60  gallons — S<z-tentbs  of  these 
quantities  ;  other  quantities  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  description  of  beef  is  necks  and  sloats 
and  houghs ;  that  is,  the  coarsest  and  cheapest 
parts.  Heads  are  never  used,  because  they 
require  too  much  cleaning,  although  very 
eood  forthe  purpose  in  a  small  way.  The 
beef  iscut  into  small  pieces,  thesize  of  a  walnut, 
and  the  bones  chopped  into  pieces  or  cracked, 
so  that  the  marrow  can  be  boiled  out.  The 
peas  are  put  into  bags,  tied  slack,  each  of  20 
or  30  pounds  weight,  with  a  strong  string  at- 
tached to  the  mouth  to  lift  them  out  when 
boiled.  The  beef  and  peas  in  the  bass  are  set 
on  at  8  o'clock,  and  boiled  throughout  the 
night ;  by  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
pot  barley  is  put  in  loose ;  by  4  o'clock  the 
pea-bags  are  taken  out  and  emptied  into  tubs, 
and  with  a  heavy  bruiser  beaten  into  a  fine 
pea-pudding,  and  then  returned  to  the  soup 
without  the  bags.  About  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  salt  and  pepper  are  mixed  to- 
gether, likewise  the  onions,  after  having  been 
peeled  and  chopped  fine,  and  by  8  o'clock,  or 
breakfast  time,  the  soup  is  ready  for  delivery. 

So  much  for  Europe.  Has  any  such  ex- 
periment been  tried  in  this  country?  Yes. 
Several  years  ago  Mrs.  Jamee  T.  Fields  of 
Boston,  desirous  of  making  life  less  hard  and 
drunken  to  working  men  and  women,  found- 
ed what,  in  honor  of  Charles  Dickens,  she 
called  Holly  Tree  Inns.  To  her  I  wrote  for 
information,  and  from  one  of  her  letters  I 
take  the  liberty  of  making  the  following  valu- 
able quotation  : 

"The  Holly  Tree  Inns  are  entirely  8ucces3ful 
pecuniarily  when  they  are  well  managed.  Two  men, 
who  have  two  separate  establishments  near  me, 
have  not  only  cleared  th^m^elves  of  debts  contract- 
ed before  they  started,  but  have  really  made  money 
for  themselves.  For  these  establishments,  in  the 
beginniog,  I  paid  the  rent  for  six  months,  and  fur- 
nished the  shops  thoroughly.  I  also  paid  a  year's 
rent  for  one  place,  where  the  rent  was  high,  uutil 
the  man  could  get  thoroughly  established.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  assistance  these  Ions  have 
been  to  working  men  and  women.  At  any  hour  of 
the  day  they  can  have  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  coffee,  or 
soup,  for  half  the  price  of  bad  whiskey.  It  is  not 
always  a  craving  for  strong  drink  which  carries 
men  to  the  gin-shop.  They  simply  need  something 
hot,  and  such  we  have  been  able  to  help.  We  can 
distinctly  trace  cases  of  families  saved  from  utter 
ruin  by  our  Holly  Tree  Inns.  They  should  be  self- 
supporting  to  be  what  I  consider  successful.  The 
people  should  show  they  wish  them  by  going  to 
them.  If  they  go,  500  a  day,  as  with  us,  the  Inns 
must  pay.  The  danger  here  is  paying  out  money 
for  service.  That  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, by  placing  families  in  charge.  Above  all, 
^  patronesses'  should  never  appear  on  the  premises.'' 


Now,  are  not  Holly  Tree  Inns  practicable 
in  New  York  ?  Chicago  and  other  Western 
towns  have  them  ;  even  Kichmond,  Va.,  hope» 
to  establish  one  before  long ;  why,  then,  can- 
not this  great  city  display  equal  regard  for 
the  well  being  of  her  honest  poor?  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  an  honest  hand-to-hand 
fight  with  vice.  If,  in  the  poorest  and  most 
populated  quarters  of  this  city,  cheerful  JBoUj 
Tree  Inns  were  opened  near  by  dirty  grog- 
shops, and  good  tea,  coffee  and  soup  were 
offered  for  less  than  liquor  prices,  I  am  rash 
enough  to  believe  that  the  grog-shops  would 
lose  many  of  their  best  customers,  and  that 
the  children  of  those  old  customers  would  be 
saved  from  demoralization.  During  theChrist- 
mas  holidays  the  Glasgow  depots  number  8,- 
000  visitors  daily — 8,000  men  and  women  who 
otherwise  might  congregate  in  yicioiis  haunts. 
Shall  we  not  ^ive  our  workiug  people  a  chance 
to  cultivate  that  which  is  best  in  them  before 
we  talk  about  total  depravity?  What  one 
Boston  woman  has  done,  one  or  more  New 
York  reformers  may  do,  for  comparativelr 
little  capital  is  necessary.  Un fortunately  I 
can  only  suggest.    Who  will  act  ? 

New  York,  April  11  ,1874.      Kate  Field. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  DEATH   PENALTY. 

More  than  a  week  ago  the  Albany  papen 
chronicled  the  execution  of  one  Emil  liowea- 
stein  ;  now  w.e  are  told  that,  in  Georgia,  on 
the  17th  instant,  four  others  suffered  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

In  the  first  mentioned  case,  the  condemned 
man  protested  his  innocence  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  about  to  suffer,  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  existence. 

Such  protestations  we  know  are  often  of 
little  account,  for  the  guilt  fastens  upon  the 
accused  with  a  certainty  that  admits  of  no 
doubts.  But  now  and  then  there  are  death- 
bed confessions  which  reveal  the  sad  truth 
that  men  and  women  have  been  tried,  con- 
demned and  executed  for  murders  of  which 
they  were  entirely  innocent. 

A  solemn  and  weighty  responsibility  rests  ' 
upon  the  community  where  such  tragedies 
are  enacted.  The  possibility  of  evidence 
being  adduced  that  declares  an  innocent  per- 
son guilty  and  makes  it  the  positive  duty  of 
the  sheriff  to  see  that  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law  is  executed  upon  such,  should  at^aken 
every  man  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  him- 
self from  the  remotest  chance  of  such  a  fate. 
Then  the  odium  that  attaches  to  a  felon's 
death  ;  how  it  crushes  out  every  ray  of  hope 
from  the  lives  of  those  who  are  bound  by  the 
ties  of  kindred,  **  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  even  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generations." 
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Though  the  man  may  be  as  innocent  of  the 
crime  as  when  he  nestled  in  the  bosom  of  her 
who  bore  him,  the  world  accepts  the  verdict, 
and  has  only  shame  and  ignominy  to  give  in 
return  for.  the  life  it  takes. 

And  what  man  shall  say,  "  This  can  never 
happen  to.  me !  I  stand  on  ground  so  high 
that  DO  accusation  of  so  foul  a  nature  can 
cast  its  awful  shadow  across  my  path." 

But  while  the  law  that  demands  life  for 
life  remains  on  the  statute  books,  it  points  its 
areogiDg  fingers  at  every  one. 

The  teachings  of  our  Christian  profession 
lean  to  the  side  of  mercy,  and  when  our 
heavenly  Father  can  be  so  patient  and  long- 
suffering,  may  not  we,  His  children,  learn  the 
lesson  of  forbearance  towards  the  wrong  doer  ? 
No  harm  can  come  to  any  State  or  nation,  by 
substituting  imprisonment  for  life  for  the 
hangman's  rope,  and  if  in  the  course  of  time 
a  tardy  confession  wrung  from  an  accusing 
conscience  places  the  guilt  on  another,  the 
mere  thought  of  such  a  result,  outweighs  all 
the  arguments  that  can  be  offered  in  favor  of 
the  Death  Penalty. 

A  prison  cell  gives  reasonable  security  from 
further  violence ;  and  time,  the  adjuster  of 
many  wrongs,  works  out  with  greater  cer- 
taintj  than  judge  or  jury  the  true  status  of 
each  individual.  L.  J*  B. 


THE  THREEFOLD  CORD. 

Hare  bopet     Thongh  cicada  enTiron  roand, 
And  gladness  hides  her  face  in  scorn, 

Pat  thou  the  shadow  from  thj  brow, 
Xo  night  bat  hath  its  morn. 

HaTc  Faith  1    Where'er  thj  bark  is  driven— 
The  calm's  disport,  the  tempest's  mirth — 

Kdow  this  :  God  rales  the  hosts  of  hearen, 
The  inhabitants  of  earth. 

Hare  Lore  1     Not  loTe  alone  for  one, 
Bat  man,  as  man,  thj  brother  call ; 

And  scatter,  like  the  circling  sun, 
Thy  charilies  on  all. 

■  <■»  « 

From  The  Chrifltian  Register. 
BLESSEDNESS. 

It  is  not  happiness  I  seek, 
Its  name  I  hardlj  dare  to  epeak  ; 
It  is  not  made  for  man  or  earth. 
And  heaven  alone  can  give  it  birth. 

There  is  a  something  sweet  and  pare, 
Through  life,  through  death,  it  maj  endare ; 
With  steady  foot  I  onward  press, 
And  long  to  win  that  Blessedness. 

It  bath  no  shadow,  this  soft  light, 
Bat  makes  each  daily  duty  bvight ; 
It  bids  each  heart-borne  tumult  cease. 
And  sobers  joy  to  quiet  oeace. 

An  all-abiding  sense  of  Love, 
Id  silence  falling  from  above, 
A  conscience  clear  from  wilful  sin, 
That  hath  no  subterfuge  within. 


Fixed  duty  claiming  every  power. 
And  human  love  to  charm  each  hour. 
These,  these  my  soul,  make  Blessedness  ; 
I  ask  no  more,  I  seek  no  less. 

And  yet  I  know  these  are  too  much  ,* 
My  very  being's  life  they  touch ; 
Without  them  all,  oh  I  let  me  still 
Find  Blessedness  in  Qod's  dear  will. 


L.  J.  H. 


■  «»  ■ 


From  the  Christian  Union. 
TRAILING  ARBUTUS. 
BT  D.  B.   8TBVBN8. 

Valiant  little  flowerets,  struggling  thro'  the  snow, 
Bursting  from  your  prison  in  the  realms  below, 

Welcome  is  the  meseage  which  your  footsteps  bring 

"  Winter's  surely  yielding  to  the  breath  of  Spring." 
Pretty  little  flowerets,  faces  all  aglow, 
Did  the  sunbeams  paint  you,  nestling  'mid  the  enow  ; 
Or  the  south  wind,   rudely,  cause  your  cheeks  to 

flush, 
With  the  fair,  soft  tinting  of  a  maiden's  blush  ? 

Fragrant  little  flowerets,  filling  all  my  room 
With  the  balmy  odors  of  your  choice  perfume, 
While  the  sweet  breath  floating  from  your  downy 

cell 

Haunts  the  secret  chambe]^  of  my  soul  as  well, 

Stirs  its  silent  harp-strings— wakes  to  grrataftil  lay 
Memories  of  kindness,  blessiog  all  my  way  I 
Te  are  Friendship's  token,  to  a  stranger  shown, 
Love,  which  yieldeth   perfume,  gracious  as  thine 

own. 

Constant  little  flowerets,  for  where'er  ye  go, 
Ye  are  breathing  softly  of  the  '<  Long  ago." 
Tales  of  childhood's  rambles— haunts  we  loved  to 
roam 

In  the  wooded  shadows,  near  the  dear  old  Home. 
Ah  I  how  widely  wander,  now,  that  household  band 
From  Atlantic's  billows  to  Pacific's  strand. 
Roaming  still  'mid  shadows,  seeking  for  the  flowers. 
Heralds  of  a  Spring-time,    which  hath  no  wintry 
hours. 

Darling  little  flowerets,  nurtured  'mid  the  snow, 
Budding  into  blossom  while  the  cold  winds  blow  ; 
Shedding  forth  rare  fragrance  from  your  lowly  bed, 
Striving  earth's  bleak  places  with  fair  flowers  to 

spread. 
Breathe  your  silent  message  :  "  Heart  with  gloom 

o'ercast. 
Chilling  'mid  life's  snow-drifts,  shrinking  from  its 

blast, 
He  who  clothed  in  beauty,  and  kindly  sheltered  mt 
From  wintry  cold  and  tempest,  doth  much  more  ear§ 

M  thee." 
West  Gothen,  LiUJ^ld  Co,,  Conn, 

■  nm»   ■    


M 


From  The  Christian  Union. 
FOR  A  MEMORIAL  OF  HER. 


i> 


She  is  a  wasberwoman,  and  she  lives  in  one 
of  the  northern  cross  streets  of  New  York, 
not  far  from  the  Hudson  river.  You  may 
have  met  her  sometimes  hurrying  along  after 
night- fall,  carrying  in  her  arms  that  enormous 
bag  of  clothes,  and  bent  under  its  weight. 
Week  in,  week  out,  she  toils  at  her  tub,  at 
that  hardest  work  that  human  backs  are  heir 
to ;  every  muscle  strained  and  bent,  as  she 
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floape,  and  rube,  and  rings.  Day  in,  day  out» 
she  stands  at  the  ironing  table,  lifting  and 
passing  to  and  fro  the  eight  pounds  of  solid 
iron  seven  times  heated,  lifting  and  pashing 
it  all  day  long.  Standing,  mark  you,  at  table 
or  tub,  "  on  her  feet,''  literally  sixteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four ! 

She  supports  by  her  hard  work  a  husband, 
now  quite  an  old  man,  and  one  child.  She 
rents  a  small,  six-roomed  house,  two  rooms 
of  which  she  retains  for  herself,  and  the 
remaining  tour  she  rents  out  to  laboring  men 
and  their  families.  With  the  rent  of  these 
rooms  and  the  profit  of  her  own  hard  work, 
she  has  managed  to  "get  along"  comfortably, 
and  to  have  a  lew  dollars  laid  by  for  a  rainy 
day. 

The  rainy  day  came  in  autumn.  Every 
man  of  the  four  who  rent  her  rooms  was 
turned  out  of  work.  Good,  honest  fellows, 
sober  and  industrious,  with  their  little  fam- 
ilies around  theni ;  facing  the  problem  to  beg, 
or  steal,  or  starve ;  leaving  home  early^  in 
the  morning  with  basket  and  shovel,  walking 
the  streets  ^1  day  long  in  the  vain  quest  for 
work ;  aftd  reluming  at  night  hopeless.  Hope- 
lees  I  Desperate!  save  for  one  ray  of  light  in 
the  darkness ;  one  link  that  bound  them  to 
their  kind. 

"  I  forgive  them  the  reni,''  says  Ann,  the 
washerwoman,  ''and  it's  going  on  five  months 
now." 

"  Sure  an  they've  had  but  one  meal  a  ilay 
the  winter  long,  and  that  a  little  oatmeal. 
If  they  make  a  few  pennies  with  shovelinff 
snow,  now  and  then,  would  it  be  I  that  would 
take  it,  and  the  children  starving?" 

Through-  all  these  five  dark  months  has 
Ann,  the  washerwoman,  scrubbed,and  soaped, 
and  wrung;  has  toiled  over  the  hot  irons, 
and  carried  home  the  heavy  piled- up  basket, 
rejoicing  that  it  wa^  heavy.  Paying  the  rent 
for  these  four  families,  keeping,  who  knows 
from  what  extremity  of  crime  and  reckless 
despair,  those  four  husbands  and  fathers.  In 
her  magnificent  charity — for  all  greatness  is 
relative — what  proud  name  in  New  York  can 
rival  hers  ?  In  what  proportion  to  our  in- 
comes, to  our  own  outlay  for  luxury  in  mind 
or  body,  does  (mr  giving  stand  to  this  woman's 
mite?  What  manor  woman  among  us,  mil- 
lionaire, banker  or  merchant,  or  gay  leader 
in  &shionable  charities,  has  given  of  his  sub- 
stance, his  all,  and  added  to  the  gift,  the  hard- 
earned  wages  of  every  day,  as  "this  one  woman 
hath  done  ?" 


^m^ 


"Don't  think  that  Nature  (human  or 
other)  is  corrupt ;  don't  think  that  you  your- 
self are  elect  out  of  it;  and  don't  think  to  serve 
God  by  praying  instead  of  obeying." 

— Ituakin. 


TIBICPERANCE. 

A»  AddreM  to  the  Teaehert  0/  Ike  Firet-day  SckoU 
Union  0/  Bucke  Co.j  and  hy  tt  forwarded  to  the  Aw- 
eiation  meeting ,  Fourth  month  18£A,  1874. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
subject  of  intemperance,  that  it  hardlj  seems 
as  if  the  human  heart  could  devise  anj  new 
persuasion  relative  to  it,  or  the  human  Intel* 
lect  any  new  argument.  Yet  we  are  told  to 
"never  weary  in  well  doing,"  and,  therefore, 
however  feeoie  and  powerless  our  words  may 
be,  we  should  hold  ii  a  solemn  duty  to  do  the 
utmost  in  our  power  towards  uprooting  th» 
fearful  evil.  But  while  praying  for  the  daj 
to  come  when  intemperance  shall  no  longer 
fill  the  land  with  its  victims^  we  can  do  much 
towards  hastening  that  day  by  our  words  and 
acts.  Benjamin  Halloweli  says  : — "  Every 
desire  and  effort  to  act  rightly  and  do  good, 
is  practical  prayer."     Liei  it  be  uur  practical 

grayer  that  we  instil  into  the  minds  of  the 
undreds  of  children  who  flock  to  our  schools 
on  First-day,  this  great  principle  of  the  Society 
of  Friends — their  life-long  testimony  against 
intemperance.  It  is  easier  to  prevent  than 
to  cure  intemperance.  We  have  not  the 
power  to  put  to  route  this  army  of  60,000  con- 
firmed drunkards  that  we  are  told,  this  year, 
fills  the  land ;  but  we  can  do  much  towards 
preventing  that  army  from  being  recruiied 
hereafter.  Upon  us  teachers  falls  a  great 
responsibility— oujrs  is  a  golden  opportunity. 
These  young  minds,  so  quick  to  receive  impro- 
sioDS,  and  so  strong  to  retain  them,  will  surely 
arise  and  call  us  blessed,  if  we  strengthen 
them  to  resist  this  temptation.  If  we  iDipreea 
these  little  ones  as  we  should  on  this  subject, 
we  shall  have  laid  the  corner  stone  of  many 
temperate,  peaceful  homes,  that,  but  for  our 
teacning,  might  be  the  homes  of  in  temperance 
and  want.  Consider  how  much  more  extended 
a  teacher's  opportunity  is  than  a  parent's. 
A  parent  may  have  only  two  or  three  children 
to. impress  and  warn,  but  to  you,  oh !  teachers, 
are  entrusted  many  souls;  some  with  you 
only  a  week,  perhaps,  some  for  years.  How- 
ever long  or  short  the  time,  forget  not  to  utter 
this  warning.  Of  what  avail  is  learuiog, 
religion,  or  life  itself,  if  this  rank,  poisonous 
weed  of  intemperance  once  takes  root  in  a 
human  soul?  Of  what  avail  to  teach  the 
young  the  history  of  the  Bible,  if  iie  leave 
them  ignorant  of  this  history  written  in  words 
of  fire  all  over  the  land  ?  "  Can  any  religious 
teacher  join  with  Paul  in  saying,  *  I  have  not 
shunned  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God/ 
unless  he  has  faithfully  sought  to  present  all 
attainable  truth  which  bears  upon  human  life 
and  welfare  ?"  Show  them  this  rock  on  which 
so  many  have  struck  and  gone  down — men 
and  women  once  pure  and  innocent  Plead 
with   them,  argue  with  them,  impress  them 
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with  every  pathetic  story  that  comes  to  your 
ear,  or  toacoes  your  soul.  Happy  are  you, 
if  yon  have  to  eoUeet  these  incident?,  and  do 
not  have  to  quote  them  from  the  indelible 
record  of  your  own  experience?  If  our 
schools  are  to  be  a  liying  light  and  strength 
to  our  Society,  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the 
great  works  for  them  to  take  up.  Let  it  be 
8aid  of  U8  that  we  teach  temperance  more 
than  theology,  religion  more  than  history. 
We  must  put  all  our  thoughts  and  strength 
into  the  work,  and  then  will  come  a  wondrous 
light  and  joy  and  recompense. 
Briitol,  WimoAlth,  1874.  C.  S.  W. 


For  FHeadt*  Iiitelltg«no«r. 
BBVISW  OF  THB  WKATHSB,  BTO. 


rOURTB   MOHTB. 


Bftin  during  soiaa  portion  of  tbe  24 

boort  ....«-•*. 

Bain  til  or  oearly  all  daj « 

Sbow,  iadndiag  Tory  sligbl  falli 

Gloidy,  witbont  storms 

Clear,  u  ordinarUj  accepted 

Total 

TmriBATirmis,  baiv,  diatbs,  aro. 

Meaa  temperature  of  Fourth  mo.,  per 

Peona.  Hospital.. 

Hiirbast  point  attained  daring  month, 

Penna.  Hoepital.............. 

Lowtii    do         do         do        do 

Rah  daring  the  month,  do        do 

D1ATH8  dnring  tbe  month,  being  fire 

cnrreat  weeks  for  1873  and  four  for 

1874 - 


1873 


Days. 

14 
2 

4 
6 

4 


30 


1873 


1874 


Day  a. 

10 

4 
3 
9 

4 


80 


Deg. 
51.83 

70.05 

36.06 

4. 19  in. 

1,278 


Arerage  of  the  mean  temperatnre  of  Fourth 
month  for  the  paat  85  yean 

Highest  mean  of  temperatnre  duriog  that  en- 
tire period,  1871 

Lovett  mean  of  temperatnre  during  that  en* 
itre  period,  1794  and  1798.. 


1874 


Deg. 
44.89 

66.00 

24.50 

7.50in. 

1,885 


Deg. 

50.26 
58.18 
44.O0 


ooMPAaiBOv  or  eaik. 


1873.  1874. 

Totals  for  the  first  four  months 
of  each  year 18.07  inch  14.12  inch 

That  the  month  just  closed  has  been  an  exceed- 
ingly Qopleesant  one  cannot  be  denied.  We  read 
from  our  diary  : 

Fourth  month,  3 — Passengers  to  the  Pacific  bj 
nil  breakfast  in  the  Sierras,  with  twenty  feet  of 
now  aroood  them ;  four  hours  later  thej  find  wheat 
four  inches  high,  and  the  next  day  see  pear  and 
P«aeh  trees  in  blossom. 

Poarth  month,  4 — Very  cold,  lee  made  last  night, 
ftve-eighths  of  an  inch  tbicit  by  actual  measurement. 
Ttsterday  it  was  reported  that  '*  snow  from  twenty 
ts  thirty  feet  deep,  and  solid  as  ice,  is  still  lying  in 
nriom  parts  of  Oalifomia." 

Fourth  month,  5— Snow  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  six 
inches  deep,  and  still  falling.  Tbe  »ame  eyening 
three  inches  fell  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


Fourth  month,  9— LooisTille  and  Memphis  were 
▼isited  by  a  severe  snow  storm,  to  the  astonishment 
of  their  oldest  inhabitants,  who  conld  not  remember 
that  such  a  thing  had  ever  before  happened  in  that 
latitude  in  April.  The  storm  lasted  nearly  all  day 
at  Louisville,  but  only  two  hours  at  Memphis. 

Fourth  month,  lO^Snow  at  Brie,  Pa.,  six  inches 
deep. 

Fourth  month,  11 — We  thus  note  frost  in  West 
Philadelphia  this  morning.   The  entire  week  ending- 
yesterday  baa  been  very  cold.    This  morning  every- 
thing stiffened  up  with  it.      Plenty  of  ice  about. 
Frose  all  day  in  the  shade. 

Fourth  month,  13 — Still  vety  cold.    We  know  of 
water  having  frozen  solid  in  pipes  measuring  ono 
inch  in  diameter  in  tbe  inside,  belonging  to  a  steam 
engine  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  splitting  said 
pipes  BO  as  to  necessitate  new  ones. 

Fourth  month,  16  — Nashville,  Tennessee,  was 
visited  by  a  tornado,  which  «i8  estimated  10  have- 
destroyed  property  to  the  amount  of  $100,000. 

Fourth  month,  17 — Snow  fell  at  Binghamton,. 
N.  Y.,  to  the  depth  of  four  inches. 

Fourth  month,  25— Snow  storms  appear  to  haTO- 
extended  over  a  large  surfkoe  of  country. 

Fourth  month,  28— Snow  in  New  York. 

Fourth  month,  29— We  hear  fh>m  Washington  t 
"For  several  hours  this  morning  a  severe  snow 
storm  prevailed,  which  is  something  nnusnal  for 
this  city  at  this  season  of  the  year.  At  12  o'clock, 
bowcTer,  the  snow  had  almost  entirely  disappeared."' 

The  year  1857  has  been  referred  to  by  some,  fron» 
memory,  as  furnishing  corresponding  weather  with 
that  of  the  present  year  for  the  month  under  review. 
Upon  referring  to  our  diary  we  find  the  supposition^ 
to  be  nearly  correct.  As  we  noted  on  tbe  6th,. 
*' mercury  down  to  twenty  degrees,  having  fallen 
thirty  dtgreea  m  oim  Aotir,  while  tnow  is  noted  in 
various  places  between  the  5th  and  10th,  but  noth- 
ing so  late  in  the  month  as  those  chronicled  thi» 
year.    The  mean  temperatnre  of  1857  was  45.29. 

It  will  be  seen  fh>m  the  above  that  cold  weather 
and  late  sftowt  have  been  very  extensive  this  seasoa 
in  almost  every  section  of  country.  Terrible  inun* 
dations  and  overflows  have  also  occurred  in  the* 
west.  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  mo.  8, 1874. 


Noncx. 

raiuDs'  BOAaDiMO  housb. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  the  cTening  of 
Fourth  month  24th,  a  report  from  tbe  managers  waa 
read,  showing  that,  owing  to  the  financial  troubles 
of  the  past  year  and  other  reasons,  the  amount  sub- 
scribed had  not  equalled  what  they  desired,  and  that 
a  much  larger  amount  would  be  required  before  the- 
Institution  could  be  started  with  a  fair  chance  of 
success. 

Much  expression  was  made  by  Friends  in  attend- 
ance, and  some  subscriptions  reported. 

A  feeling  of  interest  was  manifested,  and  a  deter* 
mioacion  expressed  to  persevere  until  tbe  effort  be 
crowned  with  success.    It  was  thought  that  the  new 
board  should  make  a  thorough  canvass,  m  order  to- 
realise  the  funds  to  start  with  at  an  early  date. 

It  was  proposed  that  a  charter  be  obtained,  and 
this  was  referred,  for  further  consideration  and. 
action,  to  the  new  Board  of  Managers,  who  are  as- 
follows :  Dillwyn  Parrish,  Wm.  Hawkins,  Henry 
Saunders,  Stephen  Cox,  Mary  F.  Saunders,  BliaabetlL 
M.  Cooper,  Sarah  K.  Gillingham,  Sarah  Parrish,. 
Dr.  B.  Franklin  Betts,  T.  Ellwood  Chapman,  Mahloa 
K.  Paist,  Jos.  Bacon,  Sarah  F.  Middleton,  Letitia  O.. 
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Haines,  Harriet  W.  Pais t,  Emily  H.  Atkinson,  T.  BII- 
wood  Longshore,  Abraham  W.  Haines,  Bdmand 
Webster,  Wm.  J.  Gilliogbam,  Sarah  0.  Webster, 
Mary  A.  Tapman,  Annie  H.  Bunting,  Rebecca  N. 
Webster.  Treasurer,  Henry  M.  Laing,  30  N.  Third 
St. ;  Clerks,  Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Lydia  Qillingbam ; 
Auditors,  Alfred  Moore,  J.  Lnndy  Brotherton.  The 
Collecting  Committe  were  continaed. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Indian  Aid  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  will  report 
to  a  General  Meeting,  to  be  held  in  Race  Street 
Meeting  house,  on  Third-dsy  evening  next,  5th  mo. 
12th,  at  8  o'clock.  A  general  invitation  is  extended. 

Mart  Jianss,  Clerk, 


riB8T-DAT   SCHOOL   OONriBDHCS. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Seventh- 
day  afternoon,  5th  mo.  9th,  at  3  o'clock,  at  Race 
Street  Meetiog-honse,^Pbiladelphia.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  as  many  present  as  can  conveniently  attend. 

Jos.  T.  MoDowBLL,  Clerk, 

PHILADILPHIA   riRST-DAT   ECHOOL   AS80CIATI0H. 

Adjourned  Meeting  in  Race  Street  Meeting-house, 
on  Fifth-day  evening,  5th  mo.  J4th,  at  8  o'clock. 
Ail  are  invited. 


Jos.  M.  Truman,  )  ^y,, 
Anrii  Callrt,    ;  ^*^*'-    . 


Thb  Exioutivr  Commettir  will  meet  for  organi- 
zation and  other  important  business  in  the  Central 
School  Lecture  Room,  Fifth-day  morning,  at  8 
o'clock.  Full  attendance  very  desirable.  Those 
appointad  by  the  several  schools  and  co-operate 
with  the  visiting,  are  requested  to  meet  with  them. 

rniRNDS*   ROOK  ASSOCIATION.. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Second-day 
evening  next,  11th  inst ,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  Street 
Meeting-house.  Election  of  Managers  and  other 
business.  Stockholders  unable  to  attend  can  be 
represented  by  proxy.  All  interested  are  Invited. 
LoDiBA  J.  RoBBRTS,  SecTtlary. 

'VkiTRT  H.  Bbktlit,  Pretident, 


CHILDRBNS'    MBBTINO. 

The  annual  gathering  of  children  connected  with 
First-day  schools,  will  take  place  to-morrow  (First- 
day)  afternoon,  at  31  o'clock,  in  Race  Street  Meeting- 
hoube.  Nine  or  more  schools  are  expected  to  take 
part  in  the  exercises.  An  invitation  is  extended  to 
all  who  so  incline  to  attend.  Those  connected  with 
the  several  schools,  are  desired  to  meet  in  the  South 
Meeting  Room  at  3  o'clock. 


Profbbsob  Buckm an,  of  England,  claims  to  have 
discovered  one  of  the  causes  of  typhoid  fever.  A 
family  in  his  neighborhood  was  attacked  with  a 
severe  type  of  the  fever.  On  a  careful  search  of  the 
premises,  a  spout  in  the  family  pump  was  found  to 
be  covered  with  a  sort  of  gelatinous  matter.  Sub- 
mittiug  this  to  microscopic  investigation,  it  was 
found  to  be  a  fuogoid  growth,  from  which  spores 
were  constantly  washed  away  by  the  flowing  water. 
He  followed  up  this  discovery  by  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  outlet  of  the  sewer  through  which  the 
drainage  of  the  town  flowed,  and  his  scientific  zeal 
was  rewarded  by  finding  fungoid  growths  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  to  those  in  the  pump  spout.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  outlet  the  fever  had  also  prevailed. 
Having  cases  of  the  fever  in  his  own  family,  he  fol- 
lowed up  his  inquiry  by  a  chemical  analysis  of  the 


water  drank  by  the  family,  and  found  in  it  minate 
spores  of  the  same  fungus.  His  conclusion  is  a 
natural  one,  that  the  fever  had  its  origin  in  the  fan- 
gus  matter  taken  inta  the  system,  where  it  fermenti 
as  yeast  in  beer,  and  poisons  the  blood. — B^ton 
Trarucript. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  at  Washington,  Professor  Newcomb,  of  the 
Naval  Observatory,  a  member  of  the  commission  od 
the  transit  of  Venus,  gave  an  account  ot  the  work 
already  completed  by  the  commission,  and  the  plant 
decided  upon  for  the  observation  in  December  next 
It  was  also  stated  that  eight  parties  will  be  sent 
from  the  United  States,  and  arrangements  have  beea 
made  with  the  German,  French  and  English  govern. 
ments  to  compare  and  exchange  the  results  attained 
by  the  parties  sent  by  those  countries. 

Thb  Signal  Service  has  wrought  a  wondrous  trani- 
formation  as  regards  the  perils  of  our  coast  navigt- 
tion.  And  now,  greatest  triumph  of  all,  it  eagirdles 
that  dangerous  coast  from  Cape  Henry  to  Gape 
Hatteras  with  a  chain  of  life-saving  stations,  and 
links  them  together  by  a  telegraph,  thus  bringing 
within  immediate  communication  poiute  hitherto 
far  removed  from  the  reach  of  any  timely  aid. 

Our  old  Volcano. — An  Eruptiw  Mountain  in  JTor 
Hampehire  a  Century  a^o. — The  volcanic  symptoms 
in  North  Carolina  which  have  lately  attracted  so 
much  attention  are  singularly  like  some  exhibited 
nearly  a  hundred. years  ago  in  New  Hampshire,  in 
one  of  the  hills  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  The 
scene  of  this  curious  phenomenon  was  West  BiTer 
Mountain,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  nearlj  i 
thousand  feet  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Gonnecticnt, 
in  the  towns  of  Hinsdale  and  Chesterfield,  in  Che- 
shire county,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  State, 
and  a  few  miles  from  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

The  fullest  account  of  the  mattar  which  we  ban 
seen  is  to  be  found  in  the  once  famous  but  now 
nearly  forgotten  "  Travels  in  New  Englajid  and  New 
York,"  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  who  wai 
President  of  Tale  College  from  1795  till  his  death 
in  1817.  The  account  is  given  on  page  80  of  the 
second  volume.  Dr.  Dwigbt  states  ihat  in  1798  be 
made  a  journey  on  purpose  to  West  River  If ouotaio 
to  investigate  the  reported  eruption,  which  he  states 
occurred  twenty- three  years  before  his  visit  He 
reports,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  on  the  spot, 
that  in  1775  the  people  of  Hinsdale  were  suddeolj 
alarmed  by  a  loud  noise,  resembling  the  eouDd  of 
cannon,  proceeding  from  the  moantain.  One  of  the 
inhabitants,  a  Mr.  Barrett,  went  to  investigate,  and 
found  a  hole  forced  through  the  side  of  the  motto-  i 
tain,  near  the  top— evidently,  as  he  thought,  by  the 
action  of  internal  fire.  The  hole  was  about  six  inchei 
in  diameter.  A  pine  tree  which  stood  near  it  wai 
in  a  great  measure  covered  by  a  black  mineral  sab- 
stance,  forced  violently  out  of  the  hole,  and  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  melted  and  calcined  iron  ore, 
strongly  resembling  the  scorisB  of  a  blacksmith's 
forge.  '<  It  was  forced  out  in  a  state  partially  liquid, 
and  driven  with  such  violence  aipainst  the  tree  as 
not  to  be  separated  without  difficulty.  The  tree 
stood  several  years  afterwards ;  but  was  cut  down 
and  carried  away  before  we  visited  the  place.  The 
same  calcined  and  vitrified  substances  were,  how- 
ever, still  adhering  to  the  rocks  and  earth  in  several 
places,  and  could  not  be  broken  off  without  a  violent 
effort.  From  the  whole  appaarance  It  was  evident 
that  it  was  driven  agitinst  the  cliffs  in  the  same 
liquid  state.  The  cliffs  were  of  the  common  gra/ 
granite  of  the  country,  and  exhibited  no  appearance 
of  having  been  heated." — Ifew  Tork  Pott, 


Beuben  Wason 


I 


FRIEKD8'    INTELLIGENCER. 


*ddti 


only  b  cants  mo 

wUhonl,  audit  « 

!B  the  coit  ofthe  shoe  to  their  wearing  rah 


OITLY  A  FEKNT  A  PICTIFBE, 

Aod  all  (h.  Vtlwbl*  Rtidiiig  MtH.rlhro*.  i.. 
Such  It  the  fact  id  regard  to  the  Illuatrated  Ananal 
of  New  York  and  BroBkljn  Ohnreheg;  now  BelliBg  m> 
npiilj.  It  eouUins  138  p»g*B,  and  has  a  beaatifnl 
Md  »ltr»ctiTe  make-ap,  and  sella  at  the  eitremalj 
lowpnca  of  FIFTY  CENTS  A  COPT.  4g,.Qtsate 
making  money  selling  il.  Orders  are  ceming  in  from 
111  aectfoDS  of  the  country  fbr  it.  Sample  copy, 
■ith  all  the  DCceisary  instruclinns  and  outfit  for 
tgentB,a?n[  on  receiptor  price.  Big  indnoementa 
to  good  workert.    Addreai 

SKLSON  A  PHILLIPS, 
806  Broadway.  S,  Y. 

A  LARGE  SALARY  a  mootb  easily  made  wUh 
Stencil  andKey  Check  ootfiis.     Cauloguea 


MUTUAL  riEE  INSUBANOE 
.      OOMPANT  OF  PHIIADA. 

701  AKCH  STBiarr. 

CALEB  CLOTHIER,  Freiident. 

ALAN  WOOD,  Yice  Preildent. 
THOMAS  MATHER,  Treai. 
T.  ELIWOOD  OHAPMAN,  Seo'y, 


^m  FLORENCE  @» 

T»e  Ijntg-ormletltd  Arlt  q'fAe 

'■•°K,VS.a5;«iX'ife  "■ 

"'°™-"ft-i.S',<fo<r '■•"'"■■"•■ 

Xl  /InaUf/  4rriilrtt  W  IHt 
ffuprrme  QihfI  o/  thti  TJiiitrii  Statfm 
Brohm  the  Monopoly  tf'Miah  Prttxt. 


iW!.' 


Corner  of  Library  Street. 


JOSEPH  W.  LlPPIfCOTT, 
REAL  ESTAT8  AGENT  k  CONVBYANOKR, 
411  Walnat  Street,  Philadelphia. 
RENTS,   GROITND  RBKTS,  INTEREST,  DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC.,  COLLECTED. 


ISAAC   O.  TYSON, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

aw  N.  Eigktk  Strttt. 
niol^Tkphiiig  hi  all  lu  Iwaneliei,     Bpeolal  anan 
tira  glTMl  to  oopyiim  old  plolarM. 

TBI  SITHOLDS  lEON  :007ma  CO. 

Ilanafaccarers  of  Iron  Bailding  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
nents,  Oalraniied  Iron  Cornices,  Balaatrades,  Win- 
dow Caps,  Dormera,  Ac.  These  make  low  flra  ia- 
inrance  ratea.  AUo  the  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  alate.  Send 
fot  circnlars.  4DT  WALNUT  Street,  Pbiladelpkla. 
Works,  Camden. 


FURNITURE. 

EdaUuhad  tvieniy-fvoe  yean  by 
B.  a  RBGBaTBR, 
laer,  Uanofectarer  and   Dealer  In  One  Walttst 
Jottag*  PnmltQre,  Spring,  Hair  and  Husk  Ma^ 

No.  636  O111.OWHILL  StaiBt,  PfliLa. 


L-  &  B.  L.  TTSON. 

Wo.  S49  SOTITH  ELZTERTH  8TSXBI. 

Hiple  TrimmingB,  Dress  Liijings,  IJosiepj, Gloves,  4i, 

Zepbjra  and  fine  Knit  Goods  for  Infanta. 

Book  Hnslin,  Band  kerchiefs,  and  Cap  UateriiUs. 

FKIBIM'  OAFS  KADS  TO  OBDBS. 


L  F.  HOPKINS, 

aSHOTBD  TO  NEW  STORE,  317  N.  TENTH  ST. 

Uanufaeturer  and  dealer  in  fioe 
WALNDT  FURNITURE,  HATTRA8SE3,  Ac,  *e., 
wonid  reapevtfully  loTite  the  attention  of  Friend*  to 


CBAFT  &  JESSUF, 

(SnooHMn  U>  B.  A.  Wlldman,) 

SOB  H&Bia*  Stam,  Philiiiilpbu. 

Honae  FarDiahlng  Goods,  CnUerj,  Walnnt  Braok- 

ett.  Lamps  and  Lamp  Fiitares,  Bird  Oagea,  Plated, 

Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

OEOTBii  wBtiraiRa  bipaibbo. 


FBIBHDB^    IVTBLLIGBNOBB 


*'  THE  BEBJfECTION  OF  WRITINB.^^—The  Ftess. 

NOW  Oil  EXHIBITION,  A  OOPT  OF 

WILLIAM  PENN'S  MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE, 

(WIIAAA.M    PENN   and   GULIELMA    MARIA    SPRINGETT.) 

Written  bjr  ovr  Profenor  of  PeninaiMihlp— whoM  npotetton  la  fllUim  ap 

Friends*   Marriage   Certificates 


Wedding  Cards  for  Friends  a  Specialty. 

FINE  STATIONERY  AND  CARD  BMGRATINQ  HOUSB, 


PBOTOORAPBIC  AND  8TBRBOSCOPZC 

▼IBW8. 

Of  Friends'  Meeting  Honses  at  BaekiDgham,  Sole- 
hnrj  and  Baltimore. 

4x4  Views  Price 1.00 

Stereos.  $2.50  per  dozen.    Single  .        .        25  c. 
Many  other  rare  and  interesting  pictures  of  Per- 
sons and  Places  connected  with  the  Society  of 
Friends.        For  sale  bj 

JOHN  COMLT, 
144  North  ScTenth  Street,  Phila. 

A  SERMON,  delirered  bj  Svndbblavd  P.  Gabd- 
iraR,   at  Friends'   Meeting-Honse,  Broad waj, 
Richmond,  Indiana,  First^daj  morning,  Ninth  mo. 
28th,  1873.     A  pamphlet  of  12  pages.     Price  6  cts. 
Address  on  Temperance  bj  Robert  S.  Hariland, 
Price  4  cts.  $3.00  per.  hundred. 
For  Sale  bj  JOHN  0OML7, 

144  North  Seventh  Street,  Phila. 

"         LTDIA  A.  MXrBPHT, 

PLAIN  ANP  FANCY  MILLINER, 
687  FraDklin  St.,  aboye  BpziBg  Qarden. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


MARIA  COOPER  PARTEM HEIMER. 
PLAIN  BONNET  MAKER, 

546  NORTH  TENTH  STRBVT, 

FHILADILPBIA. 


WILLIAM  HEACOGE, 
GENERAL  FURNISHING    UNDSRTAKBR, 
No.  907  FiLBBBT  Stbbbt,  PhIIiA. 
A  General  Assortment  of  Readj-made  OoAns,  and 
eyery  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
iratent  Preserrer,  obyiating  the  necessity  of  pacUng 
bodies  in  ice. tf 

OARPETINaS. 

ONI  PSIOX  QiSPXT  WABZBOim 
Window  Shades.  Oil  Oloth,  Mats,  4o. 

BENJAMIN  CREEN, 

%9p  s23  38  North  B«oond  8t.  Phllsda, 

SERMON,    BY  JESSE  KERSET. 
PBIOB,  SIX  OBKTBi 

WALTON  k  CO., 

529  and  631  N.  Eighth  St.,  below  Green,  Phila. 

STATIONERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 

Printers,  Bookbinders,  and  EngraTen. 

oiroulat::co  ^tbraht. 


THB  PEHIV  nVTVAEi  I4IFE  IliSIJH- 
ANOB  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS  ACCUMULATED,  $4,427,996.69. 
The  PBNN  is  a  purely  MUTUAL  Gompanj.  ALL 
of  its  surplus  premiums  are  returned  to  the  mem- 
bers every  year,  thus  furnishing  insurance  at  tbe 
lowest  possible  rates.  All  policies  non-forfeitable 
for  their  ralue. 

AGENTS  and  OANYASSBRS  WANTED.    Apply 
to  Office,  No.  92l  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MSXOIB  or  XLIZABXTB  NIWFOBT, 

Published  in  book  form,  containing  her  Picture, 

FINE  STEEL  PLATE  ENGRAVING, 
is  now  ready. 

Price, $1  00 

Mailed,  postage  prepaid,      -         1  15 

For  sale  by  JOHM  COMLT, 

144  North  7tb  St.,  Philad^phia. 

BSirJAMIH  STAATTAV^ 

GENERAL   IN8USANCE 

AHJ> 

RBAXi  B8TAJFB  AOmT  Aim   BROXBB. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC  AND  CONVEYANCER. 

LOABB    NlQOTIATBD,     RBBTS     CoI^LBOTBD,     &0.,    kC 

Corntr  MAIIT  AND  FIFTH  BTBBBT8, 

RICHMOND,  IND. 

THE  CHILDBEN'S  FBIEND. 

An  Illustrated  Mouthly  Magaziue,  devoted  to  th« 
best  interests  of  the  young. 

Bditbd  bt  ANNE  F.  BRADLEY, 

C0ATS8TILI«B,   PlXirA. 

Tarma  $1.50  a  year,  payable  in  advanei, 
The  BBiBbers  for  1873  and  1874  sent  to  one  tAdtm 

for  $2.00. 
Bound  vohtmei  for  1 873  /or  MJe. 
Subscriptions  receired  by 

JOHN  COMLY, 

144  North  7th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 

5 POUNDS  OF  GOOD  STRONG  BLACK  OR  GRBBK 
TEA  for  $2.60.  Call  or  send  to  William  Id- 
gam's  Tea  Warebouse,l  12  South  Second  street,  Phil- 
adelphia. Choice  fresh  Teas  f^om  35  to  70  cents  b/ 
the  package.  Extra  Fine  Young  Hyson,  Imperii) 
and  Gunpowder  Teas  from  60  cents  to  $1.30.  Tr; 
them.    Branch  Store,  223  Pine  street,  Philad'a. 


J*««beii  Ifflson 


i 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  16,  1874. 


No.  12. 


ASSETS  OVER  $2,000,000. 

PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF    PHILADELPHIA. 


IncorpoTiMted  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  Third  Month  22, 1865. 

Expresulj  r<  qoired  bj  its  charter  to  divide  every  doll&r  of  surplas  amoag  iu  policy  holders.     It  is  there- 
fore strictly  motiiAl. 
The  distiDgoishiDg  fefttnxes  of  the  ProYident  are  : — 

1.  Low  rate  of  mortality  coDseqaent  apon  great  care  in  the  seltotion  of  lives,  and  the  large  proportion 
of  Triends  among  its  members. 

2.  BcoDony  in  expanses. 

3.  Prodent  investmeut  of  mooey. 

4.  Liberality  to  the  iosared— as,  for  example,  its  mon^forfmUw  «y<l«fli,  which  is  more  liberal  than  that 
gtt&raDteed  by  the  MaisacbasctU  law. 

BAMUEL  B.  SHIPLEY,  Bres.      WM  C.  LONQSTBETH,  Vice  Rres. 
BOWLAND  FABRY,  Actuary       ASA  8.  WING,  Assistant  Actuary. 


C.  S.  Caraenter. 

Xm.  M.  Tramao,  Jr. 


•John  Qlendening. 
Wm.  E.  Fraser. 


ICE!  ICE!  ICE! 

EASTERN  ICE  BXaiTSIVELT. 

KoBtly  of  the  safesior  Crop  of  1873. 

8  poQods  daily 75  ceots  per  week. 


12  *• 
16  " 
20    " 


14 
II 


95  «» 
MO  " 
1.25     " 


40  pounds  each  time,  35  cents. 
Also  by  the  Cargo  or  Ton. 

CARPENTBR  KB  GOHPANY 

T17  WIIXOW   STREET. 

pTaIN  and  SHIRRED  BONNETS. 

C.  A.   ELLISON 

918  WM8T  MIGMTEBITTH  ST.,  NEW  TOBK. 

I>uriog  New   York   Yearly  Meeting  I  will  be  at 
«65  Fourth  Ave.,  near  Twenty-first  St. 

A    PEW    PER80]ir<   wittaoat   Ctall« 

.      dren  can  be  accommodated  with  Board  in  a 
"lendg  family  on  a  farm  in  Bucks  Co. 

Address  BOABDING,  Lahaska, 

Backs  Co.,  Penna. 


HSVIWINER    BOARDING,— A  few  persons 

^y  can  be  accommodated  with  board  in  a  Friend's 
family  in  Haddonfield.  Address  SARAH  ANN 
ALLEN,  Friends'  School,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

N.  B. — A  few  pupils  will  be  taken  as  boarders  at 
the  opeoing  of  the  School  in  the  Pall  For  partic- 
ulars address  RBBECCA  ALLEN, 

4t  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

IIEl.BI7RliE    HOrSE 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 
This  new  house,  located  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  Ocean,  and  furnished  in  a  superior  manner 
with  new  furniture,  will  be  opeoed  for  visitors  about 
Sixth  mo.  20ih,  1874.     P.  r  tf-rms,  etc.,  address 
EDWIN  ROBERTS.  Proprietor. 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Or  ATLANTIC  CITY,  AV.,  after  Sixth  mo.  Ut. 

A GBKT8~WJlNTBJ>   FOR  "" 


URLYWURLY 


^'AKX 


•hdEiiii 


The  greatest  humorous  work  of  the  day.  350 
Comic  cuts^  racy  anecdotcM,  lively  advent 
tureSf  sparkling  wit^  vproarious  f\nu  An- 
nounced ail  over  the  country.  The  people  art  hungry 
for  it!  Every  man  wants  to  laugh.  The  only  hook 
for  dull  timea.  Show  it  to  a  man  and  he  won't  be 
happy  till  he  gets  it.  One  look  it  enough.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Terms  liberal  and  big  returtu 
certain.  Send  for  circulars  and  make  money.  Th6r6 
Is  cash  in  this.  TO-DAY  PUB.  CO.,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Boston  or  Chicago. 


FRIENDS'    INTELLIGENCER. 


"1HRI  T,    THE    SPIRIT. 

-^     Two  Tolamps.     Price,  13.00.    For  »»!e  by 
JNO.  COMLY.  144  N.  SeveDlb  St. 


_  hftB  no  snprrior  either  kmoDg  bigb  or 
I  ow  priced  cotnpetitore.  U  consUu  or  two  coupled 
ipiral  Bprings,  surmounted  bj  iadepeadeat  leaps 
for  tbe  recrplion  or  the  eluta,  rendering  It  more 
•trong,  iieady  acd  darKble  tbaa  single  springe,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedgle&dB.  Oive  site  and 
kiod  of  bedstead,  inside  ot  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  ■  set  on  IriKl.  Cao  sopply  tbousftnds  of 
references.  "Jokes  CoMPOtiKD  Spbing  "  UanuFac- 
tor7,  226  South  Second  Street,  Pbiiadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  L'anTas^inK  for  tbis  spring. 
^  DR.  OEO.  ROBERTS, 

DENTIST, 

FOBIHBLT  4J1   NORTB    SlZTB  STBIIT, 

hu  removed  to  147  Norlb  Efnhth  Street,  where  be 
voald  be  pleased  to  sm  his  friends  and  those  In  need 
of  hia  servires 


PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTT. 


■MnUy  oa  bull.   8.ll.hc-inry  at.   TV 

OUSTAVUS  GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 

laccSHor  to  CliH.  C.  Jaoksan.  Al  the  Old  Buu 

Ho.  8S1  Aioh  Bttcat,  PhlUdalphU, 
RICHARDS  A  SHOURDS, 

OASPENTERS    AND     BUILDEB.S, 

So.  lUG  SBiirr  Ai,i.iT, 

(First  Sireet  above  Race  Street,) 


joBBiNO  atteudbs  to. 


ISAIAH    PRICE,    DENTIST, 
1720    Ora«D  SttMt,    FhtUdelpliU,    Fanu 


FRIBKDS'  CEBTBAL  TAILOR  STORB. 

ISAAC  H.  HACDONALD,  laU  Cutter  and  Fore< 
mao  for  Gdas.  0.  Jacison,  deceaaed,  has  removed 
to  104  N.  Sib  St.  Above  Arch.  Having  had  3B  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clotblBg,  he 
■ollAlts  a  shar*  of  iheir  pitronaea. 


GOOD   BUSINESS   OPPOETDNITT, 


WHEELER  ft  WILSON 

HANUFACTUBIirO   COHFAirY 


ofi'r  betitr  terms 


:iuit  tbeir  Agency  Departmeal,  and 
I  ibao  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
sell  their 


en<-rgetic  men 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAHILT.  and  NUMBER  6 

KANUFAOTUfilHG  SEWINa  HAOHIITE. 

APPLY  AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,   PHILADA. 


SWITSIK  0.  SHORTLIDO&'S  ACADEUY  at  Sen- 
net Square,  Pa.,  for  Youag  Men  Kod  Soya,  has 
forty-flie  boarders  far  tbe  Spnng  and  Summer  Ses- 
sion, alreitd;  begun,  sod  I3  continue  UI1  tbe  Tth  mo. 
8d.  There  are  still  a  few  plao  s  not  yet  engaged. 
Names  of  applicants  are  received  Ht  this  lime,  also 
for  tbe  Fall  and  Winter  Session  of  18T«-T».  Terms 
reasonable.  Tliie  is  emlnealiy  a  "Home  Boarding 
School  "  for  one  sex.  Special  provision  aad  care 
for  little  boys.  Pupils  can  remain  at  (he  School 
'luring  all  vacations 

Krunet  Square,  Pa.,  3d  mo.  30th,  iaT4. 


W 


ANTE!*,  BY   A   HIDnLK-AOBC  WOJIAV,  a 

friend,  a  siiualiou  as  housekeeper,   Foraddress 
I  this  Office,  144  N.  Seventh  St. 


HALLOWELL    &   CO., 

BANKEllS. 
S3   SOUTH   THIRD    STBJBBT,   PBILADl 


Prompt  oUmJion  ^tpen  U>  erdvM, 

1C0&&I3  L  EAUiOTZLL    CHABIiTiS  HiLLLOWEIl 


A.  K.  PASBT, 

612  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 
woDld  call  the  attention  of  Friends  to  a  well  selected 
stock  of  Spring  Qloves,  Hosiery,  Silk  and  Cot- 
ton Blonde.     Also,  Book  Mualia,  for  Caps 

and  Haudkerohiers.  )>> 


KABFLE  &  ABBOTT, 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  and  the  pnblit 
in  general  to  tbeir  stock  of  fine 

KID  AND  BDCKSKIN  OLOTBa. 
They  are  alio  prepared  to  manafactnra  ^1  kindi 
of  Olovel  at  short  notics. 

lUnn&otoij  and  Store,  439  Oraen  St., 


THE  THREE-PLr  ROOFINB 


■dsptsd  lo  Bat 


ufrly  u<eit  In  the 

roll*  ready  t>T  l 
neapiv  Iraaaportfld.  Saod  I 
Mention  thu  paper. 


'nam  pie  and  CI 


IIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

^'TAXI  WASr   HOLD  Or   INSTE0CTIO2I  ;    LIT   RtK  >0T   GO  ;    KIIP   HBBj    VOB  SHI   01  THT   Liri. 


roL 


PHILADELPHIA,  PIFIH  MONTH  16,  1874 


No.  12. 


SID  A«9  FmZSBID  BT  AV  AflSOQXATXOlt  OT  nOMM. 

fsmnm  Mm  n  mmm  m  patiuts  iadi  to 

JOHN  COMLY,  AQENT, 

PlUiMtiM  OMm»  Ho.  144  Vmtth  Utrnttk  ttiMt 
•mCl  •PIN  IMV  9  A.  H.  to  4  p.  IL 

TER1(S.--T0  BE    PAID  IN   ADVANCE. 

e  Piper  Ib  tuQed  eTery  week. 

•  TanTT-Fran  Vokune  oommenoed  on  ibe  SMb  of 
Dd  month,  1874^  ai  Two  Dollars  and  Pif^  Cenis  to  sub- 
en  recemnc  tt  tbroagb  Ihe  mail.  To  those  reeelTlag  It 
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From  **  Fri«nda'  Qnarterly  Examiner." 
WESK-DAT  MEETINGS. 

!li6  aasemblinff  of  the  multitude  together 
the  Tisible  celebration  of  worship,  is  one 
the  few  practices  which  have  been  incul- 
xi  by  all  forms  of  religion  the  workl  over, 
irever  varied  the  modes  in  which  this  pub- 
bomage  and  worship  of  the  Divine  has 
Q  performed,  it  has  throughout  all  ages 
a  lelt  to  be  a  nectosary  part  of  every  re- 
3U8  system  that  its  adherents,  should  peri- 
Mj  meet  toother  for  the  exaltation  of 
if  mith,  and  in  open  recognition  of  their 
glance  to  the  Being  whom  they  profess  to 
re.  It  has  been  ever  held  that  visible  con- 
ditional services,  of  some  sort,  must  be  en- 
ed  in  by  the  votaries  of  every  form  of 
gion  which  would  obtain  sway  over  the 
is  of  men. 

^h  beinff  the  case,  It  need  be  no  cause 
earprise  Uiat  this  act,  which  was  common 
ill  nations  and  races  of  mankind  at  the 
ent  of  our  Lord  (whether  Jew  or  Gentile), 
iot  more  specifically  enforced  in  the  pase 
ibe  New  Testament  The  duty  so  forcibly 
oioed  in  one  place  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  of 
ot  neglecting  the  assembling  themselves 
ether,"  as  the  manner  of  some  was  at  that 
r.  aod  the  records  of  the  practice  which 
UDed  amongst  the  believers  in  the  first  age 
Christianity,  would  alone  be  sufficient 
irant  for  us  in  maintaining  that,  under  the 
rietian  dispensation,  it  is  an  indispensable 


duty  for  all  who  have  the  opportunity  and 
the  physical  ability,  thus  t6  present  them- 
selves, as  before  their  Lord,  in  order  publicly 
to  testify  their  allegiance  to  Him,  and  to  con- 
fess His  name  openly  before  men  by  offering 
in  the  great  congregation,  as  ability  may  be 
afforded,  the  incense  of  adoration  and  of 
reverent  praise  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne. 

Apart  from  an  intuitive  sense  of  the  essen- 
tial fitness  of  such  special  homage  being  paid 
to  the  most  High,  there  is  no  mode  in  wnich 
a  public  testimony  to  any  cause  can  be  so 
conspicuously  borne  before  the  world,  as  by 
ltd  upholders  associating  periodically  in  open 
celebration  of  its  objects  and  desires.  In  si 
religious  sense,  is  it  not  this  feeling  of  eom- 
bination  for  a  sacred  cause  that  gave  to  the 
Songs  of  Moses,  and  to  the  Psalms  of  David, 
their  thrilling  potency,  when  the  childreti  of 
Israel  "  sang  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  hath 
triumphed  gloriously.  The  horse  and  his 
rider  hath  He  thrown  into  the  sea;''  or  when, 
in  Zion,  the  people  magnified  the  Lord  to- 

§  ether,  '*  Oh,  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow 
own!  Let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our 
Maker."  "  Enter  into  His  gates  with  thanks- 
giving and  into  His  courts  with  praise." 

This  duty  of  periodical  united  gathering 
for  worship  appears  to  have  been  very  urgently 
enforced  upon  the  Jewish  people.  They  were 
enjoined  repeatedly  by  Moses,  under  the  law, 
"  three  times  in  the  year,  to  appear  before 
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the  Lord  their  God  in  the  place  that  He 
should  choose."  They  went  up  once  every 
year  to  Shiloh,  and  afterwards  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  assembling  with  their  fellow-  country- 
men, took  part  in  the  national  services  at 
which  sacrinces  on  behalf  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple assembled,  as  well  as  of  individual  sup- 
plicants, were  offered  by  the  prickts  before  the 
altar."*" 

We  know  how  efficacious  this  Divinely, 
ordained  practice  was  in  preserving  amongst 
them  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and 
how  quickly,  when  this  gathenng  of  the  peo- 
ple was  abandoned,  they  fell  away  from  the 
worship  of  the  invisible  God  of  Israel,  and 
substituted  therefor  the  bowing  the  -  knee  to 
the  gross  idols  and  false  sods  of  the  Heathen 
nations  around  them.  May  we  not  conclude 
that  this  remarkable  provision  for  the  peri- 
odical public  worship  of  Jehovah  by  the 
Israelites,  was  based  upon  the  very  nature  of 
man's  constitution,  which  now,  as  then,  re- 
quires, in  addition  to  family  worship  and  pri- 
vate devotions,  the  public  gatherings  and  the 
publid  meeting-place  ? 

But  when  the  fulness  of  the  times  was 
come,  and  the  middle  wall  of  partition  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  for  ever 
broken  down,  the  nationality  of  their  religion 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  congregating  of  the 
whole  of  the  Lord's  people  in  one  place, 
ceased  to  be  either  needful  or  practicable.  It 
was  then  that  our  8aviour  promulgated  the 
memorable  doctrine,  that  no  longer  at  Jerusa- 
lem, nor  on  Mount  Gerizim,  alone,  was  He  to 
be  worshipped,  but  everywhere  and  in  all 
places,  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Yet,  whilst 
thus  abrogating  the  decree  of  assembline  at 
any  particular  place.  He  re  enforced  the  duty 
of  gathering  together  everywhere  in  His 
name,  accompanying  it  with  the  blessed  promise 
that  upon  such  united  assemblies,  even  though 
it  were  but  the  two  or  three.  His  blessing 
should  rest,  and  His  heavenly  presence  be 
known. 

.  .  •  •  •  . 

But  whilst  this  privilege  of  publicly  wor* 
shipping  our  God  is  enjoined  on  all  believers 
in  Him,  various  sections  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  have  made  for  themselves  such  pro- 
visions for  a  practical  carrying  out  as  they 
felt  to  be  most  adapted  to  the  character  of 
the  people,  to  the  climate  in  which  they  live, 
and  the  social  condition  and  domestic  duties 
which  have  surrounded  them.  Arrangements 
which  may  have  been  well  adapted  for  the 
Jews  in  Palestine,  for  the  wise  Greek,  or  the 
warlike  Roman  in  the  first  century  of  Chris- 

^^^»  I        II         m  I  ■■■■■■  ^^1  »■     — ^M^M.  I       -.^— ^^^»^^^^^— ^^  11    ■■■■II  ^— ^» 

*  Elkanah  "  went  up  oat  of  his  city  yearly  to 
worship,  and  to  sacrifice  onto  the  Lord  of  Hbsts  in 
Shiloh."  1  Sam.  i,  3,  7  and  21.  See  also  Lake  ii, 
41 ;  AcU  ii,  6,  kc. 


tianity,  may  not  prove  to  be  the  most  expe- 
dient in  this  day,  whether  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  reffioiiS  of  perpetual  frost,  for  thoie 
living  under  a  tropical  sun,  for  the  ignorant 
savage  in  the  desert,  or  for  the  aclyanced 
civilization  of  Western  Europe ;  and  on  thi» 
account  we  find,  as  might  be  expected,  that 
for  a  religion  which  was  to  "  cover  the  earth 
as  the  waters  cover  the  seas,"  no  definite  lawi 
were  laid  down  by  ita  Divine  Author,  or  any 
distinctively-defined  practices  enjoined  upon 
His  followers  as  necessary  to  their  spiritual 
life  and  growth.  By  common  consent,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  held  by  Christians  through* 
out  all  ages,  and  wherever  situated,  that  the 
first  day  of  the  week  should  be  occupied  bj 
at  least  one  public  gathering  for  Divine  wor- 
ship. With  less  than  this,  we  believe  it  ii 
impossible  for  any  professing  Christian  church 
to  nold  together,  however  much  they  may  in- 
culcate and  practice  the  duties  of  iBoLited 
religious  retirement  and  of  prayer  in  the 
secret  chamber.  The  assembling  of  onrselm 
together  has  a  binding  influence  over  the  souk 
of  believers,  the  loss  of  which  is  only  too  w- 
ible  in  those  who  attempt  to  travel  the  heaven- 
ward journey  alone,  and  apart  from  all  pub- 
lic demonstration  of  homage  and  of  allegiance. 

If  any  community  of  Christians  could  have 
afiforded  to  let  eo  their  privilege  of  united 
worship,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  one  which 
assembles  without  arrangement  for  vocal  ser- 
vice of  any  kind  ;  and  yet,  probably,  there  i» 
no  religious  community  which  has  more  per- 
sistently upheld  this  great  privilege,  or  which 
has  in  spite  of  blows,  threats,  fines,  and  im- 
prisonment, persevered  in  the  practice  of  Jjuh- 
lie  worship  more  diligently  than  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

We  have  said  that  with  meetings  for  pubk 
worship  less  frequently  than  once  a  week,  we 
believe  no  Church  organization  can  thrive, 
or  bear  any  adequate  fruit  to  the  praiae 
of  God  ;  but  it  is  surely  most  unwise  for  ubIo 
limit  a  real  blessing  to  the  fewest  possible 
occasions.  "  Shall  the  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  lords  (says  the  Y.  M.  Epistle  of  1765)^ 
condcE^cend  to  ofier  His  Divine  presence  for 
our  good,  and  shall  we,  His  dependent  cretr 
turesy  set  so  light  by  His  inestimable  kind- 
ness, as,  either  wilfully  or  negligently,  to  let 
slip  those  precious  seasons  wherein  we  might 
receive  His  blessed  assistance  so  necessary  to 
our  help  and  salvation  7  Shall  the  poor,  p^ 
ishing  gratification  of  sense  and  self  love,  or 
any  mconveniences  of  a  trivial  naiure,  he 
suffered  to  prevent  our  dutiful  attendance 
upon  Him  in  whom  alone  stands  our  everlast- 
ing interest  ?  Shall  a  cloudy  sky,  a  littie  vet, 
a  fittie  cold,  a  litde  ease  to  the  flesh,  a  vief 
to  a  little  earthly  gain,  or  any  common  into' 
est,  furnish  an  excuse  for  declining  this  datj» 
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and  thereby  depriving  ourselves  of  the  blessed 
advanta|e,  often  vouchsafed  to  the  faithful, 
of  enjoying  heavenlv  communion  together  in 
Spirit  with  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  ?" 
•  •■••• 

Passing  now  from  the  avowed  duties  of  the 
Christian  citizen  on  the  Sabbath  day,  let  us 
consider  what  may  be  required  of  him  in  re- 
ference to  the  other  days  of  the  week.  If  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  (rod  does  evidently  rest 
upon  assembled  worshippers,  we  know  well 
that  this  gracious  manilestation  is  dependent 
neither  upon  special  times  of  meeting  nor 
opoD  any  special  days. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  uniformly  set 
forth  the  great  advantages  arising  from  hold 
log  religious  meetings  in  the  week-day,  and  it 
is  almost  the  only  body  which  has  systemat- 
ically expected  of  all   its  members — men, 
women,  and  children — that  they  should  break 
away  from  their  secular  concerns  in  the  fore- 
noon, to  assemble  for  Divine  worship  in  their 
yarious  MeetiDg-house&     It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  us  here  to  estimate  the  very  great 
benefits  and  lasting  blessings  which  have  at- 
tended this  practice.     From  the  first  rise  of 
oar  Society,  it  has  been  the  testimony  •  of 
almost  every  Friend  who  has  made  progress 
in  the  Divine  life,  that  his  spiritual  growth 
has  been  intimately  interwoven  with  a  dili- 
gent observance  of  this  duty.    But  we  need 
not  torn  to  the  records  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us  for  evidence  of  the  peculiar 
benefits  of  our  Week-day  Meetings.    How 
many  now  living  amongst  us,  how  many,  even 
of  those  who  read  these  lines,  can  set  their 
seal  also  to  the  truth  that  the  blessing  of  God 
bas  very  markedly  attended  them  in  these 
gathering),  and  that,  by  it  they  have  been  to 
Uiem  seasons  of  growth  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
though,  perhaps,  oflen  held  in  outward  silence; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  a  wander- 
ing soul  could  also  testify  that  a  dwarfed  con 
ditioQ,  a  lack  of  appetite  for  Divine  things, 
has  followed  simultaneously  with  an  habitual 
non-observance  of  this  practice  I 

When,  therefore,  we  look  around  and  see 
how  comparatively  few  (especially  on  the 
men's  side  amongst  us  in  the  present  day)  are 
carr^iug  out  this  time  honored  and  most 
profitable  usage,  it  becomes  us  very  seriously 
to  consider  what  steps  may  be  taken  to  quicken 
within  the  hearts  of  all  our  members  an  in- 
creased yearning  for  thb  Christian  privilege. 
}Ve  believe  that  the  very  effort  of  thus  press- 
ing out  for  a  short  season  the  things  of  this 
li^,  and  devoting  to  Divine  things  an  hour 
or  more  of  the  best  portion  of  the  business 
<lay,  is  in  itself  good ;  it  also  displays  our 
testimony  to  the  importance  of  the  things  of 
eternity  in  a  way  that  no  evening  meetings 


on  a  week-day  can  accomplish, 

•  •  .  ... 

The  position  of  those  who  ^re  the  week  long 
immersed  in  this  world's  concerns,  is  one 
especially  needing  the  spiritual  help  which  is 
often  vouchsafed  at  these  week- day  gather- 
ings. It  gives  the  Christian  tradesman  a  tem- 
porary respite  from  the  all-engrossing  cares 
of  his  business,  and  it  may  almost  basaid  that 
the  value  of  this  safeguard  against  our  being 
engulphed  in  the  vortex  of  this  world's  affiiirs, 
increases  in  an  inverse  ratio  according  to  the 
obstacles  which  arrav  themselves  against  its 
accomplishment  The  greater  the  difficulties 
in  our  thus  sparing  the  time,  the  greater 
would  seem  the  need  that  we  should  so  do. 
Of  this  we  feel  assured,  that  they  who  are  the 
most  oppressed,  and  half-buried  under  worldly 
avocations,  are  the  very  persons  who,  in  the 
language  of  this  address,  can  least  afford  to 
dispense  with  all  week-day  meetings  for 
Divine  worship.  They  become  almost  a  ne- 
cessity for  such,  in  order  that  they  may  rise 
above  that  earthly  spirit  which  would  en- 
velope their  very  souls. 

It  is  probably  from  a  feeling  of  this  kind, 
and  from  a  desire  to  supplv  an  inward  want 
felt  by  Christian  men  of  all  classes,  that  those 
week  day  services,  which  have  been  instituted 
in  the  heart  of  the  great  city  for  men  actively 
engaged  in  commerce,  have  been  adopted  by 
some  other  commercial  towns.  We  cannot 
speak  to  the  successfulness  of  these  efforts  in 
their  highest  sense ;  but  if  a  portion  of  silence 
could  be  also  introduced  into  such  seasons  of 
withdrawing  from  the  multitude,  and  of  draw* 
ing  unto  God,  it  needs  no  experimental  evi- 
dence to  establish  the  fact  that  such  oppor- 
tunities mud  be  fraught  with  benefit  to  the 
world-oppressed  denizens  of  commerce  in  our 
teeming  cities. 

•  •  •  ... 

We  feel  that  in  thus  striving  to  enforce  the 
duty  of  public  worship  in  the  forenoon  of 
week-days,  there  is  occasion  for  great  charity, 
and  great  sympathy  towards  those  who  may 
find  the  dimculties  of  thus  periodically  break- 
ing off  from  business  concerns  apparently  in- 
superable. But  knowing  how  very  largely  we 
become  the  creatures  of  habit,  and  how  very 
few  concerns  there  are  in  which  the  principals 
cannot  devote  an  hour  in  the  morning  for  any 
urgent  special  business  which  may  arise  for 
money-making ;  we  believe  that  if  this  reli- 
gious engagement  were  placed  in  the  same 
category  of  urgency  and  of  primary  import- 
ance to  our  prosperity,  the  way  would  very 
largely  be  opened  for  the  religious  men  of 
commerce  to  break  away  from  his  secular 
pursuit^ 

The  situation  of  those  who  are  in  a  subor- 
dinate position,  is,  as  we  may  readily  perceive, 
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one  of  macb  greater  difficalty.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  in  most  trading  con- 
oems  is  so  nicely  apportioned  to  the  work 
that  has  to  be  aocomplished,  that,  practically, 
it  becomes  impossible  for  assistants  or  servants 
to  abandon  their  work  unless  by  the  freewill 
and  consent  of  their  employers ;  and  the  good 
habit  thus  lost  when  young,  is  too  seldom  re- 
newed when  the  youth  becomes  his  own  mas- 
ter. For  such  younger  and  dependent  mem- 
bers, therefore,  who  are  deprived  of  these 
precious  opportunities  for  religious  fellowship, 
the  Church  must  ever  have  a  deep  sympathy. 
Any  arrangement  by  which  they  can  be  as- 
sisted in  their  heavenward  course  should  be 
welcomed  by  their  more  privileged  brethren. 
They  are  often  not  on  y  unable  to  share  in 
the  benefits  derived  from  these  public  leli- 
gious  meetings,  but  are  very  unfavorably  situ- 
ated for  regular  family  worship  or  religious 
retirement.  These  do,  indeed,  need  the  pas- 
toral care  of  the  Church,  and  the  shepherd- 
ing  of  Christ's  ministers ;  and  for  such  we  are 
assuredly  bound,  as  a  people  professing  over- 
sight of  its  members,  to  make  any  arrange- 
ment for  evening  public  worship  which  may 
be  best  adapted  to  their  case.  We  are  aware 
that  in  several  places  such  a  course  has  been 
adopted.  We  can  heartily  wish  it  Qodspeed ; 
but,  as  already  expressed,  we  feel  a  great 
jealousy  of  allowing  even  this  wise  provision 
to  supersede  our  ancient  practice  of  morning 
meetings,  wherein  little  children,  and  invalid^ 
especially,  can  mingle  in  worship  with  the 
aged  fatners  and  mothers  of  the  Church,  with 
the  strong  men  surfeited  with  business  cares, 
and  the  anxious  Marthas  "careful  over  many 
things."       ****** 

But  whilst  we  would  leave  it  to  individual 
meetings  to  decide  whether  the  forenoon  or 
the  evening  be  the  time  most  adapted  to  their 
respective  conditions,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
impress  the  importance  of  Christians  gener- 
ally not  resting  content  with  public  wo/ship 
on  the  Sabbath  day  alone.  We  all  admit  in 
theory  the  desirability  that  our  religious  and 
secular  concerns  sh  >uld  be  more  interwoven  in 
our  daily  lives,  so  that  the  sharp  lines  of  de- 
marcation which  we  are  apt  to  draw  may  be 
lessened.  We  rightly  inculcate  the  doctrine 
that  all  our  actions  should  be  carried  on  with 
**  fervency  of  spirit,  serving  the  Lord,"  and 
that  in  whatever  aifairs  we  may  be  engaged, 
it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  keep  the  Lord  ever 
before  us,  doin?  all  in  His  fear,  and  as  in  His 
;3ight,  so  that  the  leaven  of  our  religious  life 
may  permeate  all  that  we  undertake. 

oeeing  how  very  large  a  portion  of  men's 
lives  is  naturally  and  necessarily  occupied 
with  this  world's  concerns,  can  it  be  right  that 
only  a  portion  of  one  day  in  the  week  should 
be  devoted  to  the  public  acknowledgment  of 


the  Lord's  goodness,  and  to  the  worship  of 
His  ever  excellent  name?    It  is  in  vain  that 
we  preach  with  our  lips  the  Saviour's  doctrine 
to  our  children,  **  Sees:  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  its  righteousness,"  if  weafibrd  no 
kind  of  example  in  this  respect  If  we  habit- 
ually devote  the  whole  ot  six  days  in  the 
week  to  buisiness  concerns  absenting  oursdvei 
from  all  week-day  meetings  for  worship,  how 
can  our  children   believe    that  we    are  in 
earnest  in  what  we  advise,  or  serious  conceni- 
ing  the  claims  and  needs  of  our  own  souls? 
Are  we  not  thereby  instilling  into  them  the 
idea  that  "  the  one  thing  needful "  is  practi- 
cally of  less  importance  than  success  in  life 
or  the  accumulation  of  riches?    It  is  a  true 
saying  that  actions  speak  louder  than  words, 
and  if  our  actions  on  all  the  days  iu  which 
we  are  allowed  by  law  to  work  are  for  self 
aggrandizement,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  things 
temporal,  what  marvel  if  the  children  grow 
up  into  the  same  pernicious  course  of  acting 
as  well  as  thinking.    It  is  this  inconsistencj 
of  Christian   practice  with   Christian  prin- 
ciples that  has  turned  many  aside  from  the 
path   of  religious  devotednesa.      Justifying 
themselves  in  following  the  example  of  those 
they  love,  the  young  insensibly  adopt  our 
worldly  practices,  irrespective  of  all  our  wise 
counsels  and  admirable  profession.    In  con- 
sideration of  these  things  may  we  take  greater 
heed  unto  our  ways,  that  by  that  most  power- 
ful of  incentives  to  right  action,  an  upright 
example,  we  may  be  amongst  the  number  of 
the  w&e ;  for  "  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  sun 
for  ever  and  ever." 

Neither  can  we  give  place  to  the  argument, 
that  because  the  Christian  believer  can  serye 
God  in  secret  at  all  times,  therefore,  these  per- 
iodical gatherings  are  nonessential  to  his 
religious  growth.  Experience  haa  inyariablr 
shown  that  those  who  are  most  diligent  in 
private  religious  retirement  are  amongst  the 
most  regular  in  public  worship ;  and  the  con- 
verse is,  we  believe,  equally  true,  that  those 
who  most  value  public  worship  will  be  found 
amongst  that  number  who  most  highly  prize 
opportunities  for  private  devotion  and  inward 
prayer.  It  is  such  as  these  that "  go  onwawb 
from  strength  to  strength  ;  every  one  of  them 
in  Zion  appeareth  before  God."  They  do 
indeed  "  renew  their  strength  "  by  the  recip 
rocal  influence  upon  their  souls  of  public  and 
private  devotion  ;  they  mount  upwards  as  on 
the  wings  of  eagles ;  they  run  without  being 
weary,  and  shall  walk  and  not  faint. 

We  do  not  assert  that  the  two  practices 
must  necessarily  co-exist  in  the  Christian  lif^ 
but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  man  who  is  eys' 
matically  remiss  in  public  worship,  and  does 
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notaUo  Deglect  the  Saviour's  command  to 
enter  into  the  doeet,  and  having  shut  the 
door,  praj  unto  his  Father  in  secret.  So  far, 
tbervfore,  as  our  argument  applies  to  the  duty 
of  publicly  assembung  together,  it  is  not  as 
detracting  from,  but  cather  adding  to,  the 
primary  duty  of  individual  worship  and  in- 
ward retirement  of  soul ;  and  if  rightly 
carried  oat»  it  will  increase  our  desires  after 
more  frequent  occasions  of  drawing  near  unto 
the  Lord  in  secret,  aa  well  as  increase  the 
precious  benefits  resulting  therefrom. 

The  remaining  i>oint  in  the  address  to  which 
we  would  specialiy  invite  notice  is,  that  they 
who  do  habitually  attend  should  seek  to  be 
prepared,  on  meeting  with  their  friends,  to 
lift  up  their  hearts  in  filial  trust,  that  these 
aeasons  may  be  indeed  times  of  spiritual  re- 
fresbinff  and  profit  to  others  as  well  as  to 
themselves. 

It  may  be  that  for  want  of  this  fervency 
of  spirit  and  prayerful  attitude  before  going 
to  our  religious  meetings,  there  is  often  a  con- 
flequent  lack  of  spiritual  sensibility  and  life 
in  the  meeting  afterwards.  We  commend  in 
this  respect  the  words  of  our  late  dear  friend 
John  T.  Rice,  which,  though  uttered  in  pri- 
vate, may  now  profitably  be  repeated :  "  For 
many  years  (said  he)  I  have  never  gone  to 
meeting  without  first  asking,  on  mv  knees, 
for  a  blessing  on  the  assembly."  This  pre- 
paration of  heart  often  enabled  him  at  these 
seasons  not  only  to  partake  of  the  heavenly 
maona  for  himself,  but  to  impart  of  that 
which  was  given  to  him,  to  the  edification 
and  consolation  of  his  fellow-worshippers. 

A  united  prayerfulness  of  soul  amongst  all 
who  assemble  has  oftimes  caused  a  flowing 
tt  "  from  vessel  to  vessel,"  so  that  during  the 
time  of  silence,  as  well  as  of  utterance,  the 
Lord's  power  is  felt  to  reign  over  all.  Then 
in  its  fullest  sense  are  we  enabled  to  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  united  worship,  and  the 
true  fellowship  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
Wherever  this  inward  experience  of  the  vital- 
ity and  beauty^  and  majestic  simplicity  of 
Christian  worship  is/efi,  as  well  as  descanted 
on,  there  will  the  living  bread  be  broken,  and 
the  living  waters  be  discovered.  Drawing 
with  joy  the  waters  out  of  the  wells  of  salva- 
tion for  themselves,  and  having  fellowship 
one  with  another,  the  invitation  will  go  forth 
onto  others,  in  the  language  of  the  beloved 
disciple,  "  That  ye  may  have  fellowship  with 
OS;  and  trul^  our  fellowdhi|((  is  with  the 
Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ." 


sohool  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  1826,  when  a 
friendship  began,  which  only  ended  with  his 
death.  His  early  opportunities  were  very 
limited,  his  fkther  having  died  when  he  waa 
onlv  seven  years  old.  He  was  one  of  those 
self-made  men  whose  characters  it  is  interest- 
ing to  contemplate,  and  instructive  to  studv. 
William  J.  Ball  died  at  Terre  Haute,  Inc., 
on  the  20th  of  Fourth  month,  1874,  in  the 
61st  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  Water- 
ford,  Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  in  1814,  went  to  Indi- 
ana in  1833,  and  became  a  distinguished 
engineer  of  that  State. 

B.  Hallowell. 

Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  4th  mo.  20th,  1874. 

A  paper  of  Terre  Haute  says  of  him  : 

"  Mr.  Ball  leaves  a  wife  and  seven  children. 
He  was  a  man  of  deep  culture.  He  was  always 
profoundly  interested  in  scientific  subjects,  and 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  growth  of  hu- 
manity and  progress  of  the  world.  He  had  no 
inordinate  veneration  for  the  past,  but  great 
respect  for  the  present,  and  faith  for  the  iuture. 
He  was  an  original  thinker.  He  embraced 
few  ready-made  opinions.  He  held  it  to  be 
the  right  and  duty  of  every  roan  to  think  and 
reason,  and  judge  for  himself.  He  was  no 
worshipper  at  the  feet  of  authority.  He  waa 
of  Quaker  antecedents,  and  he  held  always  to 
that  beautiful  and  simple  faith.  It  harmon- 
ized with  his  deeper  life.  Utter  lack  of  dis- 
play, ostentation  and  show,  was  one  of  his 
strongest  characterbtics. 

"  His  extreme  modesty  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  he  once  made  a  professional 
Keport,  covering  between  thirty  and  forty 
pages  of  legal  cap  paper,  in  which  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  J  did  not  once  appear,  and  he 
was  entirely  unconscious  of  the  omission  until 
a  friend  called  his  attention  to  it. 

"  He  was  '  a  just  and  loving  man.'  He  was 
a  true  and  generous  friend  ;  and  although  the 
successful  manager  of  large  interests,  he  waa 
guileless  as  a  child.  His  last  illness  was  a 
good  exemplification  of  his  patience  and  un- 
selfishness. Though  suffering  greatly  at  times, 
his  constant  effort  was  that  he  should  not  be 
a  source  of  trouble  or  anxiety  to  his  family 
and  friends."        .        .         .... 


fM'  FlrlMid^  InMDlfiBflM'. 
V^LUAM  J.  BALL. 


I  enclose  a  notice  of  the  death  of  one  of  my 
old  students  and  fnends.    He  came  to  my 


Prom  the  Christian  Register. 
EXTRACTS  PROM  THE  SPIRIT  OP  REVELATION. 

BY    E.    B.    WILLSON. 

The  light  that  comes  down  from 

a  star  fells  on  a  rock,  on  the  desert,  on  the 
sea.  It  tells  noihing.  But  somewhere  on 
the  broad  face  of  the  earth  is  a  little  lens 
which  the  palm  of  the  hand  might  cover  ;  it 
takes  away  a  veil,  and  the  glory  of  the  starry 
heavens    is    made    known    to   human  eyes. 
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More.  One  huraan  eye  applied  to  the  tel- 
escope sees  Dothing  but  a  new  accession  of 
light, — a  wider  disc,  a  brighter  blaze.  An- 
other, receiving  the  same  optical  impression, 
and  no  morCf  finds  other  veils  drawn  aside : 
magnitudes,  distances,  motions,  attractions, 
all  before  unknown,  are  revealed. 

The  methods  by  which  revelations  of  truth 
and  the  knowledge  of  God  come  are  doubt- 
less various,  and  are  of  various  degrees  of 
clearness  and  intensity.  But  all  assume  a 
spirit  of  revelation  in  man  also ;  and  that 
that  spirit  of  revelation  may  be  of  various 
degrees  of  clearness,  perfectness  and  power  of 
vision.  The  apoatle  dissipates  the  idea  that 
he  deemed  all  revelations  to  be  a  matter  of 
immediate  and  direct  gift.     For  though   he 

E rayed  God  to  give  the  spirit  of  revelation  to 
is  friends  in  Ephesus,  he  indicates  imme- 
diately that  he  expected  it  to  come  by  the 
natural  channels  of  intelligence,  as  one,  at 
least,  of  its  methods  of  communication ;  for 
he  adds,  "  The  eyes  of  your  mind  being  en 
lightened.*  The  spirit  of  revelation,  we  must 
infer,  would  be  a  spirit  desiring  revelation, 
believing  it  possible,  and  seeking  for  the 
truth  with  an  earnest  zeal.  It  would  be  a 
spirit  of  teachableness  and  of  humility ;  a 
feeling  conscious  of  needing  illumination,  and 
glad  of  guidance  through  the  shadowy  path? 
of  human  ignorance.  I  have  called  to  notice 
this  expression,  *'  The  spirit  of  revelation," 
then,  because  of  its  contrast  with  that  com- 
mon idea  that  revelation  was  a  finished,  once- 
for-all  disclosure  of  divine  truth,  when,  as 
revelation,  it  was  completed. 
Manv  like  it  better  so.    They  do  not  like 

to  be  always  building  or  moving 

.  .  .  Those  revelations  which  concern  the 
life,  the  affections,  the  true  ends  of  character, 
for  the  most  part  cost  us  no  very  long  or  pain- 
ful searck.  In  other  ways  they  cost  us  much. 
But  it  is  not  the  cost  of  a  long  and  painful 
search.  They  only  require  the  spirit  of 
obedience,  which  is  the  organ  of  revelation, 
as  to  whatever  belongs  to  the  path  of  duty. 
To  be  willing,  desirous  to  do  the  will  of 
heaven  is  fitness  for  seeing  doctrine  in  that 
kind.  But  there  is  a  longing  for  other  knowl- 
edge as  the  mind  of  man  advances  and  ex- 
pands. He  asks  concerning  himself:  "Whence 
am  I  ?"  and  "  What  am  I  ?"  and  "  What 
does  this  being  of  mine  import,  and  whither 
tend?"  and  "  Who,  or  what,  is  that  Infinite 
Cause  out  of  which  I  came  ?"  **  How  much 
is  possible  to  be  known  of  human  life,  not  as 
to  its  present  order  merely,  but  as  to  its  ulti- 
mate destiny?"  and  **  What  other  knowledge 
is  there  for  me  ?"  Now  the  inquiry  has  be- 
come a  different  one  :  full  of  interest.  But 
we  can  live ;  can  love  and  help  one  another  ; 
speak  the  truth  ;  and  seek  to  fulfill  the  law 


written  on  our  hearts,  if  we  cannot  answer 
these  questions,  or  till  we  can.  This  is  a 
knowledge,  nevertheless,  how  much  to  be 
desired !  With  what  hunger  of  soul  to  be 
sought  after !  The  revelations  of  God  to 
this  desire  are  found  hi  the  life  of  the  soul 
itself.  Its  desires  show  its  nature.  They  point 
to  their  answers.  Experience  throws  light 
daily  upon  the  questions  who  we  are,  and  who 
he  is,  whose  law  and  providence  run  through 
human  life  and  all  human  history,  and  the 
entire  universe  as  well.  Our  experience,  sup- 
plemented by  the  experiences  of  others,  shows 
us  what  humanity  is ;  and  the  discovery  is 
made  that  in  all  souls  there  is  a  substantial 
agreement  in  one  great  longing  and  hope, 
reaching  out  the  hands  ever  towards  the  In- 
finite; infinite  mystery  of  Might;  infinite 
deep  of  Love,  out  of  which  our  affections 
came  ;  infinite  life  springing  up  to  life  within 
us,  of  which  we  know  little  more  than  that  it 
is  this :  life  behind  all  other  life.  That 
whereas  our  life  is  not  ours,  a  stream  from 
we  know  not  whence,  there  is  an  inextin- 
guishable faith  in  us  which  traces  it  back  to 
the  infinite  Unknown  out  of  which  all  things 
come  ;  as  every  fioning  stream  is  finally 
traced,  not  to  the  little  spring  among  the 
hills,  but  to  the  clouds,  and  the  ocean,  and 
the  unvisited  regions  of  atmospheric  space, 
in  whobO  inexhaustible  cells  it  had  been 
gathered  and  stored,  and  thence  distrib- 
uted. 

The  spirit  of  revelation  in  us  prophesies  of 
revelations  to  come,  expects  them,  watches 
for  them,  and  receives  them  with  a  thirst  and 
gladness  that  are  never  satisfied.  By  farther 
enlightening  of  the  mind  it  hopes  to  see  bet- 
ter. By  the  purifying  of  the  heart  it  wipes 
the  obscuring  damps  and  dust  gathered  in  the 
worldly  ways  from  the  soul's  lenses  of  sight. 
By  obedience  to  the  truth  it  grows  more  sensi- 
tive to  its  touch,  and  surer  of  its  nature  and 
its  meaning.  By  ceaseless  pursuit  and  prayer 
it  climbs  to  higher  peaks,  where  the  eye 
ranges  farth<>r,  and  x\ith  less  obstructions.  It 
meets  the  wisdom  of  God  on  its  way,  coming. 
The  revelation  from  above  always  shining 
like  the  light,  it  learns  to  see  from  afar,  to 
welcome  with  gratitude,  whether  it  confirms 
or  denies  the  forerunning  desire  and  habitual 
thought ;  it  withdraws  the  curtains  of  self- 
love,  prejudice  and  darkening  ignorance,  or 
endeavors  to,  that  whatever  truth  is  shining  in 
heaven  may  stream  in  unhindered.  It  is 
willing  to  live  in  tents ;  to  have  no  resting- 
place  of  final  belief,  no  house  of  knowlege 
all  built,  finished,  sealed  and  touched  with 
the  topmost  grace,  if  only  it  may  grow  in 
wisdom,  and  find  new  knowledge  to  guide  its 
steps  from  day  to  day,  and  be  conscious  that, 
however  its  beliefs  change,  or  its  paths  winds. 
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its  faiihj  <u  a  simple  trud,  never  wavers  aad 
never  feara. 

It  18  naturml  to  some  minds  to  desire  and  to 
demand  clearness  and  distinctness  in  every- 
thing ;  in  all  knowled^ ;  even  in  all  prophe- 
cies and  all  visions.  Vagueness  creates  a  sus- 
picion of  unreality.  What  is  not  clear,  and 
fixed,  and  possible  of  definition  they  have  no 
ear  for.  And  yet  the  very  conditions  of  hu- 
man experience,  and  the  imperfectness  of 
human  nature  and  human  knowledge  show 
that  almost  all  our  knowledge  is  clear  only 
on  the  side  next  us,  and  not  very  far.  Soon 
we  come  to  the  limits  of  the  clearly  known  ; 
what  is  beyond  we  dimly  perceive^  we  half 
know  it,  and  must  wait  until  we  can  Come  up 
with  it  and  verify  it  Of  course  this  must 
be  true  especially  with  that  science  that  re* 
kites  to  religion,  to  life,  to  God,  and  to  our 
own  destiny.  A  religion  with  no  mysterv, 
with  no  unknown  depths  and  heights,  no  il- 
limitable vastness,  would  be  no  religion  at  all. 

"It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be," 
said  the  aged  apostle.  If  the  traditions  of 
the  church  may  be  relied  on,  this  was  written 
by  a  very  old  man.  In  his  youth  he  was  the 
''  beloved  disciple,"  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  Jesus.  Uis  place  had  been  in  the  bosom 
of  Jesus.  If  any  body  might  be  supposed  to 
have  received  all  Jesus  had  to  teacn,  it  was 
h&  Tet  here  he  is  vaguely  saying,  as  he 
looks  into  the  future,  it  doth  not  appear  yet 
what  we  shall  be.  This  much  I  see :  that  we 
ehall  go  on  to  be  more  than  ever  sons  of  Ood ; 
more  like  him  who  taught  us  that  we  are  sons 
of  God.  But  I  have  nothing  definite  to  teach 
beyond  this  present  certainty  that  we  are  sons 
<^f  Grod  now,  and  shall  become  nothing  less 
byanv  change.  Paul  illustrates  it  by  the 
growth  of  a  child  to  a  man.  When  I  was  a 
child  I  saw  things  with  a  child's  eyes  ;  when 
I  became  a  man  I  ceased  to  be  childish.  Yet 
the  man  is  but  a  child  man-grown.  There 
was  no  precise  day  when  the  cl^ild  disap- 
p^red,  and  the  man  came  in  his  place.  And 
this  mental  and  soul  growth  came  all  by  rev- 
elations, taking  away  successively  the  veils  of 
ignorance,  litte  by  little. 

Jesus  was  often  indefinite  and  vague,  or 
seemed  so  to  those  who  heard.  He  seems  ofUn 
to  have  had  occasion  to  say :  "  Ye  canuot 
understand  it  yet  It  is  too  new  to  you.  You 
have  not  come  to  it  You  will  know  by-and- 
by.*'  In  cases  where  he  appears  to  have  tried 
to  be  plain,  and  no  doubt  would  have  been  so 
to  minds  more  instructed,  and  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  truth,  they  many  times  failed  to 
grasp  his  meaning.  Sometimes  his  words,  not 
Qnderstood  at  the  time,  came  back  to  them 
afterwards,  when  their  experience  had  deep- 
ened, and  their  souls  had  grown,  and  their 
oinds  were  ^expanded  ;  and  as  they  remem- 


bered it,  they  understood  him  better.  In 
other  cases  they  probably  never  knew  quite 
what  had  been  his  meaning.  It  was  natural 
that  it  should  be  so.  It  was  inevitable.  It 
will  be  so  still.  But  if  the  spirit  of  revela* 
tioa  be  in  us,  we  shall  see  more  as  we  go  on. 
Revelation  will  follow  revelation  all  the  life 
long.  Curtains  will  be  drawn  away  from 
before  the  truths  we  long  and  seek  for.  The 
Spirit  of  eternal  truth  will  find  a  witness 
within  us.  We  shall  know  His  voice.  We 
shall  recognize  that  strength  that  comes  we 
know  not  whence,  in  the  hour  of  need,  as 
his ;  that  peace  which  tranquilizes  our  troa* 
bled  souls  when  beset  by  sorrow  and  calamity, 
we  shall  recognize  as  the  breath  of  His  Spirit ; 
that  energy  of  desire  and  aspiration,  which 
struggles  with  the  old  man  and  his  deeds  and 
temptations,  and  would  put  on  the  new  man, 
clothed  in  the  strength  of  righteousness  and 
the  grace  of  truth,  we  shall  know  as  the  call 
of  his  Father  spirit,  to  come  up  higher  into 
life  everlasting. 


LOCAL  INFORBfATION. 

Charles  W.  Searing  and  wife,  of  Scipio, 
Cayuga  Co.,  and  Julia  E.  Kester,  of  Macedon, 
N.  Y.,  under  appointment  of  the  Indian  Com- 
mittees of  Genesee  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings, 
have  started  for  the  Santee  Agency,  the  latter 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  village  matron. 
They  are  accompanied  by  John  Searing,  an 
approved  minister  and  brother  of  Charles,  and 
they  propose  to  go  by  way  of  Omaha. 

They  hope  to  return  in  time  to  report  to 
the  Indian  Committee  before  our  approaching 
Yearly  Meeting. 

Benjamin  Chase. 

Macedan,  5th  mo.  4th,  1874. 


Matthew  Henbt  tells  a  story  of  a  great 
statesman  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  who 
retired  from  public  life  in  his  latter  days  and 
gave  himself  up  to  serious  thought.  His 
former  gay  companions  came  to  visit  him, 
and  told  him  he  was  becoming  melancholy. 
"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  serious ;  for  all  are 
serious  rouna  about  me.  God  is  serious  in 
observing  us ;  Christ  is  serious  in  interceding 
for  us ;  the  truths  of  Ood  are  serious ;  our 
spiritual  enemies  are  serious  in  their  endeav- 
ors to  ruin  us,  and  why  then  should  not  you 
and  I  be  serious  too  ?"  Don't  laugh  at  relig^ 
ion  I 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LBTTBB8. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  we  fail  of  being 
all  we  might  be  to  a  fellow-traveller,  by  not 
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more  freelj  unfolding  our  difierent  experi- 
ences. Perhaps  there  are  few  of  us  who  have 
not  in  the  storehouse  of  memoir  some  inci- 
dent connected  with  our  spiritual  life,  which, 
if  related,  would  be  to  some  other  pilgrims  as 
fiioe  answering  to  face  in  a  glass,  and  thus  be 
an  encouragement,  as  showing  that  no  new 
thing  had  happened  unto  them. 

We  may  also  be  ourselves  instructed  by  a 
review  of  our  past  steps,  for  on  looking  back 
m»  can  sometimes  understand  more  clearly  or 
see  more  plainly  the  paths  by  which  we  have 
been  led,  than  when  under  the  pressure  of  the 
then  present  exercise. 

These  thoughts  have  brought  vividly  to  my 
remembrance  one  of  my  early  experiences, 
when  travelling  with  a  valued  ministering 
friend  as  her  companion.  It  shows  the  close 
connection  between  minds  thus  engaged,  and 
the  importance  of  individual  faithfulness  to 
the  pointings  of  Truth. 

On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  the  Friend  had 
an  appointed  meeting  in  a  county  town  where 
there  were  no  Friends.'  A  large  company 
came  together.  Very  unexpectedly  to  my- 
self, my  feelings  were  withdrawn  from  sym- 
Sathv  with  my  friend,  and  centered  in  an  in- 
ividual  exerciee,  which  I  soon  felt  belonged 
•  to  the  assembled  company,  but  to  me  it  ap- 

Siared  impossible  that  I  could  take  part  of 
e  vocal  service  of  such  a  meeting.  1  there- 
fore sat  waiting  for  my  friend  to  arise,  but 
she  was  silent ;  and  we  sat  long  in  what  was 
to  me  an  oppressive  silence.  At  last  I  yield- 
ed, and  expressed  the  few  words  that  were  on 
my  mind.  Immediately  as  I  took  mv  seat, 
my  friend  arose,  repeated  my  last  words,  and 
continued  the  subject  at  considerable  length. 
After  the  meeting,  she  turned  to  me  with  the 
query,  ''Why  didst  thou  hold  out  so  long 
against  conviction  ?  If  thou  hadst  not  spoken 
I  could  have  said  nothing,  for  I  was  in  bonds." 

After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  I  have  re- 
cently had  an  experience  which  enables  me 
to  sympathize  moie  fully  than  I  then  did  with 
my  valued  friend,  when  ^he  said  she  **  was  in 
bonds,"  because  of  my  unfaithfulness.  At 
one  of  our  late  Monthly  Meetings,  mv  feel- 
ings in  the  first  meeting  were  arrested,  and 
brought  under  exercise,  but  my  spirit  was 
bound,-— there  was  no  liberty  for  expression. 
la  the  business  meeting,  the  faithfulness  of 
one  of  our  young  friends,  whose  voice  is  rarely 
heard  among  us,  opened  my  way,  and  I  was 
relieved  by  the  expression  of -a  few  words,  and 
comforted*  We  subsequently  met,  and  op- 
portunity ofiered  for  me  to  tell  her  that  I 
could  not  have  said  a  word  if  she  had  not 
opened  the  way. 

Burely  through  individual  faithfulness  we 
may  be  helpful,  one  to  another ;  and  I  want 
oar  young  friends  to  feel  that  the  travail  of 


their  spirits  in  our  meetings  is  recogniEed  by 
their  older  friends. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  16,  1S74. 

Yearly  Meeting. — The  meeting  of  Min- 
isters and  Elders  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  convened  at  Race  Street  MeeUng- 
house  at  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9tb 
inst.  The  attendance  was  thought  to  be  un- 
usually large.  Several  Friends  from  New 
York  and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetbgs  wer& 
present  with  minutes,  which  were  read  with 
acceptance,  and  a  welcome  was  extended  also 
to  those  who  were  there  without  minutes. 

The  gathering  influence  of  heavenly  love 
early  overspread  the  assembly  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  under  which  various  testimonies 
were  borne,  inciting  to  watchfulness  and 
prayer,  that  our  lives  might  be  in  cones- 
pondence  with  our  high  and  holy  profession 
of  being  led  by  the  unerring  Spirit.  Utter- 
ance was  given  to  an  earnest  petition  for  Di- 
vine guidance  and  protection,  and  that  our 
approaching  Yearly  Meeting  might  be  a  sea- 
son of  &vor  and  profit,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
love  might  so  abound  that  we  should  be  quali- 
fied to  enter  into  near  sympathy,  one  with 
another,  bear  each  other's  burdens,  and  thos 
fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  The  afternoon  session 
was  one  of  equal  favor,  and  the  business 
throughout  was  transacted  in  great  harmony, 
calling  forth  a  grateful  acknowledgement  of 
the  &vor,  under  a  sense  of  which  the  meeting 
closed,  to  meet  again  next  year,  with  Divine 
permission. 

The  meetings  on  First  day  morning  were 
well  attended.  The  children's  meeting,  held 
at  Fiiteenth  &  Race  Sts.,  in  the  afternoon,  was 
large  and  interesting,  and  appeared  to  give 
general  satisfaction,  though  very  many  per- 
sons present  were  unable  to  obtain  seats. 
The  Spruce  St.  afternoon,  and  the  usual  even- 
ing meetings  were  also  held ;  and  one  by  ap 
pointment  of  Samuel  J.  Levick,  at  Girard 
Avenue  Meeeting  House. 

Both  branches  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  con- 
vened at  the  accustomed  hour  and  place,  ou 
Second-day  morning,  with  full  attendance  on 
the  women's  side.  All  the  Representatives 
were  present  except  eight 
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for  the  fbllowiDg  miniatere  and 
their  oompaoions  were  read,  viz. :  John  and 
Marj  Needles  and  Samuel  Townsend,  from 
Baltimore ;  Esther  Haviland,  from  Chappa- 
qua,  and  her  companion  Catharine  8.  Vail, 
and  WuL  Way,  from  Nottingham.  Ezpree- 
sioD  was  given  to  feelings  of  thankfulness,  for 
the  company  of  these  and  other  friends  who 
are  among  us,  without  minutes,  from  the 
various  Yearly  Meetings. 

Eeports  were  received  from  all  ihe  constitu- 
ent branches,  and  from  Fishing  Creek  half 
year's  meeting. 

Epistles  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with 
which  we  correspond  were  read,  and  their 
contents  felt  to  be  of  unusual  interest    The 
Bobjects  mtroduced  by  the  above,  called  forth 
much  expression.  The  evils  that  stalk  through 
the  land,  like  Goliah  of  Gath,  of  great  sta- 
tare,  and  defying  the  army  of  Truth  and  moral 
progress,  were  dwelt  upon,  and  the  duty  of 
women  to  deepen  their  efforts  for  the  removal 
of  vice  and  intemperance,  was  feelingly  and 
solemnly  ui^ed ;    and   while  there  may  be 
some  laboring  in  this  cause  in  a  way  that 
differs  from  our  own,  we  were  exhorted  to  be 
'bithfiil  and  earnest,  doing  our  part,  as  De- 
borah of  old,  through  whom  deliverance  was 
wrooght  to  Israel.  The  more  men  and  women 
k*e  nnited  in  earnest  prayer  and  supplication 
ibr  the  suppression   of  intemperance^   the 
pater  will  be  the  result    If  we  would  be 
instraments,  we  must  stand  in  the  qualifica- 
tion that  comes  from  above ;  this  will  give  us 
weapons  of  warfare  to  availingly  go  forward, 
u  is  when  we  attempt  to  go  in  our  own 
■trangth  that  we  are  in  danger  of  being  car- 
ried away. 

We  were  earnestly  exhorted  to  look  care- 
ibUy  to  our  expenditures,  that  we  be  not 
found  encouraging  extravagance— to  remem- 
^  that  we  have  two  lives  to  live^  and  not 
safer  ourselves  to  be  brought  under  the 
ioflnence  of  wordly  pursuits,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  higher  life.  Words  of  encouragement 
*€re  extended  to  the  beloved  young  women, 
tndthey  wereinvited  to  come  into  the  beauty 
of  that  &ith,  that  leads  to  moderation  and 
^mperance,  to  love  and  charity,  that  they 
^J  be  strengthened  and  built  up  thereby, 
*Dd  know  an  overcomii^  of  the  world. 


Tender  allusions  were  made  to  the  bereave- 
ments that  have  been  experienced  among  our 
friends  here  and  in  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
and  we  were  exhorted  not  to  dwell  upon  these, 
but  to  number  our  blessings.  Furtlier  infer, 
roation  must  be  deferred  till  next  week. 


w 


The  stockholders  of  Friends'  Book  Ajbso« 
ciation  held  their  first  annual  meeting  at  Race 
Street  Meeting-house  on  Second  day  evening. 
The  attendance  was  not  large,  but  much  in- 
terest was  manifested  in  the  enterprise. 

A  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  read,  and  an  election  held  for 
twelve  Directors  to  serve  the  ensuing  year* 
All  the  members  of  the  former  Board  were 
re-elected.  Interesting  addresses  by  Samuel 
M.  Janney,  and  others,  were  listened  to  with 
marked  att^tion,  and  the  remaining  shares 
of  stock  were  nearly  all  taken. 

The  active  workers  in  this  cause  were  much 
encouraged,  and  the  belief  was  expressed  that 
the  Board  would  be  able  jit  once  to  proceed 
in  the  matter. 


■—  I 


Holy  Days. — "Let  no  man,  therefore,, 
judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink  or  in  respect 
of  a  holy  day  or  of  the  new  moon  or  of  the 
Sabbath,"  is  an  Apostolic  injunction,  which 
Friends  from  their  earliest  existence  as  a  body 
have  upheld,  believing  that  a  proper  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others,  and  a  holy  living,  are 
more  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  truth 
than  the  doctrines  of  meats  and  drinks  and 
the  observance  of  days. 

Many  of  the  forms  and   ceremonies  that 
burthen  the  Christian  church  have  their  ori- 
gin in  Jewish  traditions,  many  more  have 
crept  into  favor,  little  by  little,  as  the  fiasts 
and  festivals  that  commemorate  the  events 
connected  with  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  the 
symbolisms  that  typify  the  saving  power  of 
Divine  love,  when  brought  into  living  union 
with  the  human  soul. 

It  appears  to  have  been  clearly  the  intention 
of  the  teaching,  both  of  Jesus  and  His  apos- 
tles, to  turn  the  minds  of  the  people  to  that 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  they  declared 
would  lead  into  all  truth. 

We  believe  that,  as  we  are  brought  under 
the  influence  of  that  Power,   a  necessity  for 
emblems  and  shadows  of  the   **  good  things  "" 
that  are  being  wrought  in  the  bouI  cannot  ex.- 
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ist,  for  that  of  which  they  bear  witness  is  al- 
ready  manifested. 

The  danger  that  the  awakened  soul  might 
rest  satisfied  with  accepting  the  material  ele- 
ments, ''  the  sacraments/'  as  they  are  called, 
and,  resting  there,  fail  to  search  for  the  hid- 
■den  manna,  which,  after  all,  is  the  true  spirit- 
ual food,  led  those  earlier  disciples  of  the 
^'  Light  Within  "  to  count  them  as  **  beggarly 
elements,"  and  calculated  to  draw  the  mind 
away  from  the  Divine  witness  aod  hinder  the 
development  of  a  harmonious  Christian  char- 
•acter. 

The  late  decision  of  our  State  Legislature,  by 
which  another  legal  holiday  is  added  to  the 
•calendar  of  the  Commonwealth,  has  called 
forth  much  dissent  from  various  portions  of  the 
Christian  Church,  who  see  in  this  action  an 
•entering  wedge  towards  the  union  of  secular 
and  clerical  power. 

Claiming  the  inherent  right  of  every  rational 
^eing  to  liberty  of  conscience,  we  object  to  the 
passage  of  such  a  bill  by  our  Legislators,  and 
believe  it  an  encroachment  that  should  be 
remonstrated  against. 

It  may  be  urged  that  no  one  is  obliged  to 
•observe  the  new  legal  holiday  except  those 
who  hold  religious  views  that  accord  thereto, 
but  from  the  secular  and  civil  stand-point, 
.that  is  not  true.  In  the  conduct  of  business 
•every  man  who  gives  or  receives  checks  in 
payment  of  debt,  is  made  to  observe  such 
days. 

Our  children  are  directly  influenced  in 
favor  of  them  by  the  closing  of  all  the  public 
.schools.  Our  builders  and  manufacturers  are 
interfered  with  in  the  prosecution  of  their  law- 
ful occupations,  and  in  numerous  ways  the 
man  who  bears  a  testimony  against  the  *'  ob- 
-servance  of  days,"  is  obliged  by  law  to  do 
violence  to  his  conscientious  convictions. 

Doubtless  this  is  considered  a  small  mat- 
iter  by  very  many  who  do  not  feel  required 
religiously  to  keep  the  so-called  Good  Friday 
Jtnd  Easter  holidays ;  but  how  is  it  with  that 
larger  number,  who  solemnly  believe  those 
•days  are  sacred,  and  must  be  observed  by  the 
Christian  church  ? 

Do  we  not  see.  where  the  danger  lies  7  Do 
we  not  know  that  it  is  by  little  things  that 
great  results  are  brought  about  ?    By  mngle 


strokes  the  heaviest  chains  are  forged.  Drop 
by  drop  fall  the  rains  that  swell  our  riven. 
By  minute  particles  the  vast  snow-fields  of 
the  Sierras  are  formed,  which,  under  the  melt' 
ing  rays  of  summer,  pour  down  their  rugged 
mountain  sides  floods  of  destruction  and  death. 

Friends  have  stood  among  the  watchful 
guardians  of  human  rights  for  over  two  oeo* 
turies,  and  they  are  still  animated  bythit 
flame  of  love  that  shone  so  brightly  in  the 
lives  of  the  fathers. 

Let  the  young  men  and  women,  who  an 
now  awaking  to  a  realization  of  the  claiias 
that  our  holy  profession  has  upon  them,  ex- 
amine well  every  cherished  principle  held 
by  the  Society,  and  see  to  it,  that  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  those  of  other  denomiDatioos 
they  so  present  this  and  all  other  points  of 
faith  in  which  we  difier  from  them,  as  abali 
commend  them  to  every  honest  inquirer  after 
a  deeper  spirituality  in  religious  life. 


«•» 


Note. — We  have  been  requested  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  small 
pamphlet  just  published,  entitled  a  *' Short 
account  of  Peter  Gardiner,"  re-printed  from 
John  Churchman's  Journal ;  to  which  is  ap- 
pended Whittier's  poem,  "  The  Quaker  of  the 
olden  time."  For  sale  by  T.  W.  Stuckey,| 
printer.  No.  624  Weaver  Street,  Philadelphia 


DIED. 

ALLEN.— At  his  residence  in  GolambiaDa,  oi 
the  12th  of  Fourth  month,  1874,  Jesse  M.  Allen,  ii 
the  67th  year  of  his  9ug^\  a  member  of  Sales 
Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

BROWN.— Third  mo.  30th,  at  hii  residence  i^ 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philadelphia,  Bardif 
Brown,  in  his  68th  year;  a  member  of  Bjben| 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

FELL.— On  the  20th  of  Second  month,  1874, it 
the  residence  of  her  nephew,  J.  Remington  Felitii 
Solebury,  Backs  Co.,  Bsther  B.  Fell,  b*riog  jail 
passed  her  78tb  birthday.  She  was  a  member  oi 
Solebury  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  duripf 
the  whole  of  her  long  life  had  dwelt  at  the  place  (i 
her  birth.  She  was  remarlcable  for  the  quiet,  aoo^ 
trusiyeness  of  her  deportment,  and  the  memory  o( 
her  generosity  and  kindness  will  long  be  chu^ 
ished  by  the  poor  of  her  vicinity,  to  whom  ibe  ril 
ever  ready,  in  proportion  to  her  means,  to  extendi 
helping  hand. 

HBACOOK.— On  the  a^th  of  Fourth  moot 
Esther,  wife  of  Joseph  Heacock,  in  the  70ih  jear 
her  age  ;  a  member  of  Abington  Monthly  Ueetial 

KESTER.  —  At  the  residence  of   her  nephef 
Amos  K.  Heaeoek,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Oolumbia  Gooaf 
Pa.,  Martha  M.  Ketter,  aged  70  yeara.    After  or 
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months  of  MTere  anfferiDg,  she  hts  paseed  from 
works  to  rewards.  She  was  a  member  of  Fish  in  ir 
Creek  Moolhlj  and  Half. Year  Meetings. 


NOXON.— At  his  residence  in  Sophiaaburg,  Prince 
Kilward  Goontj,  Province  of  OnUiio,  on  the  20lh  of 
Fourth  month,  1S74,  Jonathan  Noxon,  aged  nearly 
« 5  years.     He  was  a  man  of  nnwaveriog  integrity 
»fld  onirersaUj  respeeted  and  beloved  in  the  neigh' 
borhood  wherein  he   resided,  and   the  society   in 
which  he  mingled  feels  that  it  has  sostained  a  loss 
not  readily   filled,      fie   belonged    to   West    Lake 
Hoaibly    Meeting,    and    althongh    residing   seven 
miles  from  where  meetings  were  held,  yet  he  was 
seldom  absent  from  them,  even  when  the  weather 
Md  roads   seemed    to    preclude    his    attendance. 
When  thus  assembled  with  his   brethren,  be   was 
fpeqnenlJy  led  to  hand  forth  of  the  unfolding  of 
irnih  in  his  own  mind  to  the  edification  and  encour- 
agement  of  those  present,  he   being  an  approved 
miniBter  for  about  twenty-five  years.     His  sickness 
WM  one  of  inteose  suffering,  yet  he  was  never 
heard  to  mnrmur.     When  near  his  close  his  suffer- 
ingg  seemed  greater  than  he  could  bear,  and  he  oft- 
umea  petitioned   the  Master  whom  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  serve,  to  enable  him  to  be  patient  unto  the 
Md:  and  his   prayers  were   granted,  so   that  his 
dose  was  peaceful,  and  he  died  like  one  going  to 
sleep.     "Mark    the  perfect  man,   and   behold  the 
npright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.'' 


From  our   European  Correspondent. 

THE   EIGHTH    VOYAGE    OF    THE    "  FEWNSYIi- 

VANIA." 

As  we  Steam  up  the  Channel  towarda  the 
harbor  of  LiverpooJ,  I  am  reminded  that  the 
readere  of  the  Intelligencer  maj  be  interested 
to  hear  some  of  the  particulars  of  our  voyage 
acrots  the  Atlartic  on  the  Pennsylvania.  As 
It  draws  near  an  end  we  sigh  almost  to  take 
leave  of  the  gocd  ship,  good  captain  and 
pJeasant  fellow-travelers,  which  have  made 
wr  thirteen  days  voyage  a  real  delight 

This  eighth  trip  of  the  Pennsylvania  is  of 
mciBl  interest,  since  it  immediately  follows 
that  which  is  made  memorable  by  the  sudden 
M  tragic  iaie  of  Gapi.  Bradburn  and  his 
Mhcera.  The  pioneer  ship  of  the  American 
toe  was  looked  on  with  great  distrust  after 
ler  narrow  escape  from  great  peril,  and  in 
wnsequence  of  this  feeling,  our  company  of 
woon  passengers  consists  of  only  ten  peisons 
nail  ages.  We  are  entire  strangere  for  the 
mi  few  hours,  as  we  steam  gently  down  the 
^ver,  but  when  the  gong  summons  us  to  din- 
aer  at  six  o'clocJt,  and  we  sit  down  at  table, 
^on  courtesy  leads  us  immediately  into 
sonversauon,  and  we  soon  find  that  we  have 
common  sympathies  enough  to  form  us  into  a 
Wttaant  bocinl  circle.  At  the  head  of  the 
»ble  sus  the  capuin,  Thomas  R.  Harris,  a 
tttive  ot  Eastport,  Maine,  and  a  mariner  of 
Jf«.exiJ€ri€nce.  We  immediately  teke  note 
wi""  **  *  tiue  specimen  of  physical  man- 
WW,  and  us  tie  welcomes  us  heartily,  and 
romptly  enters  into  pleasant  converse,  we 
"w  his  social  qualities  are  as  fine  as  his  phys- 


ique.  Oourteous,  affitble  and  simple,  we  rec- 
ognize in  him  a  worthy  guardian  in  our  ocean 
home.  The  surgeon  and  purser  are  also  pres- 
ent, and  help  to  unite  our  small  company.  An 
Italian  gentleman,  who  has  been  twenty-five 
years  a  resident  in  our  country,  and  has 
adopted  it  as  his  future  home,  is  returning 
with  his  American  wife  and  daughter  to  visit 
his  native  city  of  Trieste;  an  Englishman, 
with  his  wife  and  two  interesting  little  chil- 
dren, who  claim  to  be  Americans,  and  Dn  R. 
H.Nassau, a  Presbyterian  missionary,  return- 
ing to  his  labor  among  the  negroes  of  Lower 
Guinea,  make  up,  with  our  two  selves,  the 
entire  list  of  cabin  passengers. 

We  soon  anchor,  for  the  night  is  dark  and 
stormy  and  we  are  soon  at  rest,  spending  our 
first  night  of  steamship  life  on  the  Delaware. 
At  the  dawning  of  morning  we  move  steadily 
down  the  river  and  soon  are  out  on  the  bil- 
lowy sea.     We  have  despatched  a  few  final 
letters  to  our  friends  by  the  pilot,  who  now 
leaves  us,  and  in  the  gray  and  gloomy  morn- 
ing &x  ourselves  in  ship  chairs  and  wraps  to 
enjoy  the  sea.    But  a  paroxysm  of  sea  sick- 
ness soon  sends  us  utterly  prostrated  to  our 
comfortable  state-rooms,  which  are  ready  to 
receive  us.    All  r^retful  looking  back  at  the 
vanishing  past,  all  hope  of  future  good,  all 
care  for  present  surroundings,  except  those 
which  promote  rest,  are  lost,  and  your  corres- 
pondent submits  to  the  inevitable  for  a  few 
hours.    Another  day  and  the  trouble  is  over, 
and  nothing  but  a  feeling  of  comfortable 
weakness  makes  the  state-room  couch  seem 
desirable,  as  we  speed  onwarJ  toward  the  sun- 
rise country  of  our  dreams.   In  the  afternoon 
the  pulsations  of  the  strong  engine  cease,  and 
we  seem  to  rest  for  a  little  season  and  then 
resume  our  onward  course.    On  inquiry  for 
the  cause  uf  stoppage,  we  find  that  a  steerage 
passenger  was  found  dead  in   his   bed   this 
morning,  and  that  his  body  has  just  been  con- 
signed to  a  grave  in  the  vast  and  wandering 
waves.    He  was  an  Englishman,  and    with 
his  wife  was  returning  to  his  native  land  to 
claim  a  fortune  of  $12,000,  which  had  fallen 
to  his  lot.     The  widow  must  now  go  on  alone 
upon   her  quest     Two   more    pleasant  days 
pass,  and  then  as  darkness  was  clothing  the 
deep,  we  observed  the  captain  was  making 
rapid  preparations  for  a  storm. 

He  quietly  tells   us   that  he  thinks,  from 
present  indications,  we  shall  have  about  three 
days  foul  weather,  .after  which  we  may  hope 
for  pleasant  breezes  and  tranquil  seas.      Bi^ 
cheerfulness  and  vigilance  inspire  confidence, 
and  we  hear  the  fierce  winds  whistle  through 
the  rigging,  and   mark    without  alarm    the 
increasing  violence   of   the    waves,  as    *J^fy 
dash  in  splendid  fury  against  the  ship.      The 
mominff  of  the  14th  found  us  in  that  part  at 
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the  sea  known  to  navigatoxs  as  "  The  roaring 
fortiesy"  and  the  storDt-wind  is  blowiDg  fiercely 
as  ever  from  the  northeast.  We  progress  but 
slowly  against  the  terrible  head  wind,  and  the 
furious  waves  seem  like  advaneing  mountains, 
which  gather  streneth  as  they  approach  us, 
and  then  seem  to  hurl  their  wrathful  force 
against  the  trembling  ship.  During  part  of 
the  night  of  the  14th  the  engine  stops,  and  we 
lie  fiubmissiyely  upon  the  sea  till  morning.- 
Morning  comes,  but  it  seems  vain  to  think  of 
rising,  and  it  appears  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
lie  still  and  await  more  tranquil  times. 
Rumors  reach  our  state-rooms  of  falls  and 
bruises,  which  have  befallen  the  officers  and 
stewards  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Towards  evening,  the  violence  of  the  wind 
abating,  we  venture  to  emerge  from  our 
state-rooms  and  ascend  to  "Hocial  Hall," 
upon  the  deck.  The  wind  has  changed  to  the 
southward,  and  we  find  the  sea  agitated  by  a 
double  system  of  fierce  waves,  which  seem  to 
wrench  the  ship  powerfully.  The  captain  and 
first  officer  were  upon  the  bridge  when  an 
enormous  wave  from  the  southeast  hurls  itself 
against  the  ship,  staves  in  a  life- boat,  breaks 
down  some  fifteen  feet  of  the  railing,  wrench- 
ing off  the  strong  iron  rods  and  tears  a  hole  in 
the  deck.  It  clashes*  over  the  bridge  and 
knocks  the  captain  down  against  the  mate, 
who,  seeing  the  swift  destruction  that  was 
coming,  had  firmly  grasped  a  strong  iron 
stanchion.  The  captam  grasps  the  officer  and 
they  are  saved.  The  water  pours  down  the 
hole  in  the  deck,  and  some  of  the  steerage 
passengers  are  deluged  in  their  beds,  but  no 
one  is  seriously  hurt  All  feel  this  to  have 
been  a  great  peril  and  a  signal  deliverance. 
The  storm  is  now  over,  and  the  morning  of 
the  16th  finds  us  again  speeding  over  smiling 
seas  toward  the  desired  haven. 

The  rest  of  our  voyage  has  been  with  favor- 
ing winds,  and  so  great  is  our  satbfaction, 
that  we  unite  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  pre- 
pared by  Dr  Nassau,  embodying  our  thanks 
to,  and  ^preciation  of,  Capt.  Harris.  These, 
with  a  letter  to  the  American  Steamship 
Company  (also  written  by  Dr.  Nassau.),  com- 
mendatory of  their  staunch  vessel,  are  read  at 
ous  last  breakfiut,  Fourth  mo.  23,  in  Liver- 
pool harbor  before  landing.  The  long  line  of 
the  Liverpool  docks  is  before  us  in  Uie  grav 
morning  light,  and,  with  a  really  homesick 
feeling  of  reluctance,  we  say  farewell  to  our 
beautiful  ship  and  her  officers  and  step  on 
board  the  tug,  which  is  waiting  to  land  us  in 
the  great  commercial  city  of  Liverpool.  As  we 
walk  from  the  landing  over  devious  ways  to  the 
Adelphi  Hotel,  we  are  strongly  remmded  of 
our  American  city  of  Boston,  and  can  hardly 
realize  that  we  are  indeed  in  the  greatest  com- 
mercial city  of  merry  England.  8.  R. 


For  Fri«nd8'  lBteUl8en««r. 
THE  MANTIS. 

This  insect  belongs  to  the  order  Orthoptera, 
the  same  in  which  are  placed  locusts  and 
grasshoppers. 

The  name  Mantis  (diviner)  was  given,  it  is 
said,  by  the  Greeks,  because  of  ths  peculitr  i 
attitude  that  the  creature  assumes.  There  an  | 
several  varieties.    The  Praying  Mantis  (the 
religtom)  is  CQmmon  in  Turkey,  Greece  and 
Southern  Europe.    The  Turks  regard  it  with  j 
great  respect.      It  will  erect  the  thorax  at 
an  angle  with  the  body,  and  nlace  together 
the  large  fore-legs  like  the  hands  of  a  penon  , 
in  supplication,  and  remain  perfectly  moticn- 
less  for  hours.    In  the  eyes  of  the  linguedoe 
peasants  the  MarUu  reiigiom  is  held  a&ciei 
According  to  Figuier,  they  firmly  believe  that 
it  performs  devotions.    It  is  an  obiect  of  wor- 
ship with  certain  tribes  of  North  Africa,  and 
is  venerated  by  the  Hottentots. 

They  have  no  other  claim  to  the  title  of 
Diviner  than  the  position  they  asBume,  for 
they  are  described  as  carnivorous,  feeding  on 
flies  and  other  insects,  for  which  they  lie  in 
wait  in  the  praying  posture.  They  are  ex- 
tremely ferocious,  and  when  confined  togethef 
will  attack  and  devour  each  other.     .    -    • 

They  strike  and  parry  with  the  edge  of 
their  fore-claws.  The  female  glues  her  eni 
upon  plants,  arranging  them  symmetrictllj. 
The  larvffi  are  ametabolous,  that  is,  do  not 
undei^o  any  metamorphosis,  and  they  are 
represented  as  being  quite  as  savage  as  thar 
parents,  and  will  tear  each  other  to  pieces, 
the  victors  feasting  themselves  on  the  van- 
quished. The  ManiM  gongylode  is  a  native 
of  India.  Its  habito  are  the  same  as  those 
already  described.  L.  J.  K 

The  following  anecdote  appeared  originalW 
in  the  BosUm  Daily  Transcript : 

AN  ANECDOTE  OF  AOASSIZ. 

Now  that  all  who  have  ever  known  or  aeeo 
Agassis  are  remembering  him,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  recall  a  little  incident  whicn 
happened,  nearly  twenty  years  aso,  in  one  a 
the  Massachu-eils  Normal  Schools. 

That  honored  old  Commonwealth  neva 
did  a  wiser  or  more  generous  thing  than  vhei 
she  engaged  the  two  men,  Agassis  and  Gojot 
to  lecture  in  her  normal  schools  to  the  yoosf 
men  and  women  who  were  to  be,  not  onl] 
her  own  future  teachers,  but  also  the  teaches 
in  many  other  States.  I  was  then  a  pupil  a 
the  oldest  of  them — the  school  in  Framini 
ham.  Thither  was  wont  to  come  Goyot,  m 
sojourning  among  us  fur  a  week  or  ten  day) 
talk  to  us  of  earth  and  man,  of  Geneais  a» 
the  creation,  so  simply,  so  kindly,  that  « 
I  forgot  the  distance  between  us.    And  thitM 
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came  also  Agaaaixy  with  hia  frank,  noble, 
kiodlr  face,  to  apeak  to  ua  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  It  waa  during  one  of  theae  ataya 
that  the  incident  to  which  I  refer  occurred. 

Durioff  the  noon  intermiaaion  one  of  the 
girb  had  picked  up  and  brought  with  her 
to  her  deak  one  of  the  little  gray  anakea  ao 
common  in  Maaaachuaetta  country  fielda,  and 
while  a  group  of  eirla  were  atanding  bj,  ahe 
suddenly  produced  it.    There  waa  at  once  a 
start,  and  an  exclamation  of  diaguat  and 
loathing,  and  the  expected  aenaation  had  been 
qaite  satiafactorily  produced.    Agaaaiz,  who 
was  atanding  on  the  platform  talking  with  the 
Priocipal,  and  waiting  for  the  achool  to  be 
called  to  order,  instantly  came  rapidly  down 
the  aisle  to  the  excited  and  diaguated  group, 
and  on  seeing  the  cauae  of  the  commotion  at 
once  took  the  little  frightened  creature  gently, 
almost  tenderly,  into  hia  atrone  hand,  and  aa 
the  snake  twiated  itaelf  round  hia  fingera  and 
wrist,  he  aaid,  quietly,  aa  if  it  were  a  friend, 
"Oh!  it  ia  the  Coluber  DeKayi,  ao  named 
from  Dr.  DeKay  who  firat  characterized  it'' 
The  worda  were  nothing,  but  the  geature  and 
manner  were  indeacribable,  at  once  ao  pro- 
tective and  80  reverential  that  they,  aa  well 
as  the  whole  scene,  have  alwaya  atood  out 
clear  in  my  meibory  with  the  vividneaa  of  one 
of  Chancer'a  picturea.     It  waa  aa  if  the  voice, 
instead  of  the  simple  remark  of  recognition 
which  it  actually  uttered,  bad  aaid — 

'*  He  prajelh  wrU  wbo  loveth  well 

Botli  loao  and  bird  aod  beast ; 
He  prajeth  best  who  loveth  bent 

All  thio^,  both  frreat  and  small, 
For  the  dei^  God  who  loTeih  us, 

He  made  and  loreth  all." 

1  cannot  anawer  for  the  impre^aiou  on  the 
others,  but  I  know  that  to  one  at  leaat  that 
gesture  and  action,  ao  characteriatic  of  the 
man,  atruck  the  key  note  of  her  teaching  for 
many  yeara  afterwarda,  in  many  diflerent 
places,  and  to  thouaanda  of  pupifa,  and  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  it  ia  to  me  now  like 
I  floral  offering  which  I  lay  upon  hia  diatant, 
honored  f^rave.  Anva  Cf.  Brackbtt. 

Neiv  York,  Dee.,  1873. 
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From  the  Books  Oountj  Ghoette. 
FALTERING. 

How  often,  Father,  Faith  breaks  down, 
And  seal  growi  weary  by  the  waj  ; 

Aad  mUt  swella  upward  from  my  palh. 
Till  twiligbt  aettlee  on  the  daj  1 

Ofa,  then  mj  heart  gropes  roand  for  Thee 
la  blind  dia trust  of  all  it  koows, 

WsDiing  a  surer  hope  and  goide 
In  search  of  wisdom  and  repose. 

1  tarn  from  tomes  of  ha  man  tboagbt, 
From  all  the  light  of  Learn  lug's  sky — 

For  every  star  I  question  there 
Twinkles  my  sool  bo  foil  reply. 


I  want  new  tokens  of  Thy  care — 
That  what  la  weakness  new,  wUl  be 

Fhrmaeaa  and  strength — that  when  theae  yeara 
Are  over,  I  come  home  to  Thee  I 

Ah,  why  these  cnrtains  ronnd  me  drawn, 
Whose  folds  bedim  Thy  holy  light, 

Is  not  my  will  attuned  to  Thine, 
My  steps  along  Thy  line  of  right  ? 

I  know  the  sunshine  and  the  dew 
KToWlng  here  the  germs  of  heaven, 

Are  bat  the  kind  and  reverent  life 
By  Thee  to  haman  welfare  givea  I 

Oh,  make  me  pure,  that  I  may  see 

The  tender  glory  of  Thy  face ; 
Take  m(^ from  ont  my  selfijh  heart, 

That  to94  of  Ihf  may  fill  the  place. 

Mould  me  for  higher  work  than  now 
Wastes  down  the  remnant  of  my  days, 

And  make  the  humble  songs  I  sing 
Unfold  the  beanty  of  Thy  ways. 

Baild  me  anew  in  rision  clear. 
In  healing  truth  more  sweetly  free, 

That  all  of  this  my  narrow  life 
May  widen  out  and  flow  to  Thee  I 

Bn»tol,  Fir$i  month,  1874.  8.  a 

WORK   AND  WAIT. 

A  hosbaadmao,  who  many  years 

Had  plowed  his  field  an4  sown  io  tears. 

Grew  weary  with  his  doubts  and  fears. 

"  I  toil  in  vain  I     These  rocks  and  sands 
Will  yield  no  haryest  to  my  hands ; 
The  best  seeds  rot  in  barren  lands. 

'^  My  drooping  Tine  is  withering  ; 

No  promised  grapes  its  blossoms  bring ; 

No  birds  among  its  branches  sing. 

^^  My  flock  is  dying  on  the  plain  ; 

The  heavens  are  brass — they  yield  no  rain  ; 

The  earth  is  iron— I  toil  in  vain  !*' 

As  yet  he  spake,  a  breath  bad  stirred 
His  drooping  vines,  like  wing  of  bird, 
And  from  its  leaves  a  voice  is  heard : 

"  The  germs  and  fruits  of  life  must  be 

Forever  hid  in  mystery  ; 

Yet  none  can  toil  In  vain  for  me. 

"A  mightier  hand,  more  skilled  than  thine, 
Must  hang  the  clusters  on  the  vine, 
And  make  the  fields  with  harvest  shine. 

"  Man  can  but  work ;  Ood  can  create ; 
But  they  who  work  and  watoh  and  wait 
Have  their  reward,  though  it  come  late. 

**  Look  up  to  heaven  I  behold  and  hear  . 
The  clouds  aad  ihundertngs  in  thy  ear— 
An  answer  to  thy  doubts  and  fear." 

He  looked,  and  lo !  a  eloud*draped  ear, 
With  trailing  smoke  and  flames  alar. 
Was  rusbiag  from  a  distant  star. 

And  every  thirsty  flock  and  plain 

Was  rising  up  to  meet  the  rain 

That  came  to  clothe  the  fields  with  grain. 

And  on  the  clouds  be  saw  ag^iin 
The  covenant  cf  God  with  men, 
Rewritten  with  His  rainbow  pen  : 

*'  Seed-time  and  harvest  shall  act  fail, 

And  though  the  gates  of  hell  assail, 

My  truth  and  promise  shall  prevai!."^  Selected, 
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For  Friends*  Intelligenoer. 
**JjAKE   TAH0£,  GAUFORNIA." 

Colorado  is  sometimes  called  the  8witzer 
land  of  America,  which  it  is,  only  oq  a  much 
more  extended  scale.  The  scope  and  field  of 
the  moantain  territory  and  ranges  are  far 
more  vast,  The  atmosphere  is  dry  and  salu- 
brious. The  scenery  from  Grays  Peak  is 
frand  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  tell. 
To  description  can  give  more  than  a  faint  and 
imperfect  idea  of  the  magnificent  grandeur 
and  wild  sublimity  of  the  view.  We  made 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Kelso  in  the  summer  of 
1870.  It  is  about  13  000  feet  in  height,  a 
vast  canyon  only  separating  it  from  Gray's 
Peak,  the  highest  of  the  range,  which  meas- 
ures about  14,800  feet.  We  did  not  ascend 
the  latter  in  consequence  of  the  trails  being 
filled  with  snow.  Every  few  paces  in  our 
rugged  ascent  we  had  to  stop  for  breath,  my 
faithful  guide  holding  me  by  the  hand  to  steady 
my  head.  I  not  only  felt  fatigued,  and  great 
weakness  of  the  knees,  and  iremuloosness  of 
body,  but,  at  times,  severe  pain  in  my  side.  On 
and  on  we  went,  and  up  and  up  the  fearful  and 
giddy  height.  Sometimes  a  -  feeling  of  despair 
would  come  over  the  mind,  and  we  would 
almost  give  out.  But  we  were  so  near  the 
top,  a  spirit  within  would  whisper  try,  try 
again  !  This  would  give  fresh  and  renewed 
courage,  and  on  we  would  go  as  before,  stop- 

I)ingevery  few  steps  and  panting  and  blowing 
ong  and  loud,  the  heart-beats  being  such  that 
you  could  plainly  hear  them,  causing  the 
whole  body  to  feel  the  force  and  tremor  which 
they  occasioned.  At  last  the  summit  was 
gained ;  and  what  a  sight !  I  stood  upon  the 
top  of  the  continent.  The  rivers  to  the  east 
flowed  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  thence  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  those  to  the  west  found 
their  way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  chain  divides  the  continent,  being 
two  thousand  miles  or  more  in  length,  includ- 
ing the  Mexican  Cordilleras,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  width  of  "range  across  the 
continent.  The  range  wears  a  mottled  appear- 
ance, many  of  the  peaks  being  bald  and  dark, 
and  apparently  coming  up  out  of  great  fields  of 
snow.  In  this  respect  they  diner  from  the 
Alpine  Mountains,  which  present  the  appear- 
ance of  eternal  snows ;  and  we  miss  in  Col- 
orado, among  her  mountain  scenery,  the  Ola- 
eiers,  which  are  objects  of  so  much  interest  in 
Switzerland.  The  view  from  Mount  Kelso  is 
second  only  to  that  from  Gray's  Peak.  In  its 
vastness  one  seems  lost  "in  wonder,  lave  and 
praue."  The  height  of  the  mountains,  th% 
depth  of  the  canyons,  the  small  lakes  and 
sources  of  the  rivers,  the  vast  fields  of  snow, 
and  the  mighty  peaks  towering  upwards, 
present  a  scene  of  magnificent  grandeur  no- 
where, perhaps,  surpassed.     It  is  so  vast,  that 


a  description  would  fail  to  convey  anything 
like  a  true  idea  of  it.  The  descent  of  the 
mouotaia  is  difilcult  and  often  perilous.  The 
air  is  exceedingly  healthful,  and  so  pure  and 
dry  that  fresh  meat  will  not  putrefy,  nor  a 
ploughshare  rust,  when  exposed  to  it  The 
soil  is  dry  and  almost  a  barren  waste  without 
water,  but  with  irrigation  the  most  wonderful 
results  are  product.  It  is  more  like  Cali- 
fornia, perhaps,  than  any  other  State.  I  feel  a 
thousand  times  repaid  for  all  it  cost  in  mak- 
ing the  ascent  of  Mount  Kelso,  in  the  grand, 
the  beautiful  and  sublime  views  there  pre- 
sented. It  seemed  to  me  like  looking  through 
natere  up  to  nature's  Grod ;  and  I  could  hot 
mentally  exclaim,  "the  Hand  that  made 
them  is  Divine." 

Lake  Tahoe  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
spots  on  the  globe.  It  is  a  perfect  gem,  and 
nothing  can  excel  in  crystal  purity  its  waten. 
Objects  can  be  seen  at  the  depth  of  150  feet 
It  18  clearer  than  the  waters  of  Lake  George. 
The  mountains  around,  far  and  near,  are 
partly  covered  with  vast  fields  of  snow.  The 
lake  is  surrounded  and  nestled  in  among  the 
mountains.  The  air  is  as  pure*  and  balniy 
and  bracing  as  the  waters  are  transparent  At 
night  the  galaxy  and  stars  shine  with  morv 
than  their  wonted  splendor  through  the  clear 
atmosphere.  It  seemed  almost  li  ke  a  little  para- 
dise on  earth,  and  on  the  fair  bosom  of  the 
silvery  Lake  the  thought  would  intrude  itself- 

'<  Thj  birth  was  when  the  morn  log  stars  togetfa^r 

sang  with  joy." 

The  Lake  never  freezes,  which  may  be 
owing  to  its  great  depth,  for  at  some  poiots  it 
is  fathomless,  no  bottom  having  ever  bees 
found.  Donner  Lake,  some  twenty  miles  dif 
tant,  freezes  hard,  and  furnishes  the  very  best 
ice  for  the  markets  of  San  Francisco.  Wliy 
is  this,  may  be  a  nice  question  for  philosophers 
to  determine.  Lake  Tahoe  has  another  strik- 
uxft  characteristic  A  log,  or  even  a  board, 
will  not  float  upon  it.  As  soon  as  it  becomes 
saturated  and  its  pores  filled  with  water,  it 
goes  down.  It  is  very  difficult  to  swim  here. 
It  18,  therefore,  exceedingly  dangerous  to  hW 
into  the  lake. 

A  little  company  of  fifte^i  or  twenty  of  us 
spent  the  day  on  the  Lake,  in  a  little  steamer, 
and  among  the  charming  mountains  at  Eni- 
erald  Isle.  The  isle,  bay  and  lovely  sceoei? 
reminds  one  of  the  charmingly  picturesqa^ 
views  at  Glena  Bay,  and  the  Queen's  Cottage, 
at  the  Killamey  Lakes.  There  is  a  summer 
cottage  here  used  by  the  renowned  Hallidaj 
as  a  pleasure  resort.  He  bought  it  of  an  oM 
hermit,  who  had  built  it  with  his  own  hands, 
and  for  many  winters  lived  hard  by  in  a  little 
hut  He  had  no  companionship  of  any  kind, 
not  even  the  company  of  a  cat  or  dog.  The 
hermit  had  on  exhibition  in  the  cottage  a  fine 
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model  ahip,  of  his  own  oonstracUoD,  which  he 
took  great  pleasare  in  showing  to  tourists. 
Que  winter  he  was  taken  ill,  and  lay  upon 
his  rustic  coach,  in  blankets,  for  three  months. 
He  had  no  fire,  nor  an  attendant  of  any  kind. 
He  bad  placed  his  stimulants  and  crackers 
Bear,  that  he  might  help  himself,  and  in  case 
thej  fiuled  and  he  was  likely  to  perish,  he  had 
also  put  the  landanum  bottle  within  reach, 
which  he  intended  to  resort  to  rather  than 
itarve.  Time  rolled  on,  and  he  found  himself 
giadfially  improving.  When  he  had  recovered 
sufficicDtly  to  make  the  effort,  he  attempted 
to  come  to  the  hotel,  some  ten  miles  distant, 
in  arow  boat  near  mid- winter.  The  boat  capsiz- 
ed, and  the  old  hermit,being  filled  with  liquor, 
was  thrown  out»  and  remained  for  several  hours 
holding  on  to  the  keel  of  the  boat,  being 
nearly  op  to  his  neck  in  water ;  when  some- 
how he  righted  the  boat,  and  crawled  into  it, 
and  rowed  to  the  shore.  He  was  badly  frozen, 
but  was  well  cared  for  at  the  hotel,  and  grad* 
aallj  recovered,  and  still  survives.  He  was 
one  of  the  boatmen  for  our  little  company  on 
the  lake.  He  sat  at  my  side  at  table,  at  the 
hotel,  and  gave  me  this  thrilling  narrative. 
It  was  fully  corroborated  by  reliable  witnesses. 
The  spot  at  Emerald  Isle,  where  he  had  lived 
for  eight  long  winters  in  solitude,  is  exceed- 
ingly lovely.  Our  party  took  a  lunch  and 
bad  a  little  picnic  there.  The  day  was  most 
delightfid,  and  we  were  rewarded,  iust  as 
night  came  on,  with  a  grand  and  thrilling 
eight  It  waa  a  mountain  on  fire.  The 
wood  firom  the  lake  up  the  heights  for  some 
distance,  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  was  in  one 
blue  of  fire.  It  presented  a  grand  appear- 
ance, and  reminded  me  of  a  prairie  on  fire, 
which  we  had  seen  in  Nebraska.  There  are 
many  trout  in  the  lake,  which  are  remark- 
ably fine.  We  saw  a  man  with  a  large  bunch 
of  them,  which  he  had  just  caught,  the  largest 
weighing  eight  and  three-quarter  pounds. 
The  altitude  of  Lake  Tahoe  is  7,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  sjpread  out  among  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  It  is  higher  than 
the  top  of  Mount  Washington.  All  that 
tourists  and  writers  have  said  in  praise  of 
Lake  Tahoe  does  not  seem  too  much,  for  the 
reality  far  surpasses  any  description. 

Thomas  Foulkb. 
New  York,  Fourth  month,  1874. 


■  —  « 


TBAVEL  IN  BU88IA. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Tel&- 
9^pk,  en  route  from  Berlin  to  Bt  Petersburg, 
writes  as  follows : — 

The  very  cars  are  made  for  a  realm  of  ice 
tnd  snow.  Built  after  the  American  fashion, 
they  are  divided  into  a  number  of  separate 
compartments,  connected  by  a  long,  narrow 
parage  running  right  through  them,  and  are 


warmed  by  stoves  fed  from  the  piles  of  wood 
logs  stacked  up  in  firont  of  the  stove.  A  Mou- 
jik,  who  appears  to  turn  up  from  nowhere,  and 
sleeps  outside  upon  the  steps,  keeps  feeding 
these  stoves  fix>m  hour  to  hour.  The  carriagea 
are  lit  up  with  short,  squat  wax  candles,  whicli 
never  get  really  alight,  and  are  always  gutter- 
ing out.  Very  few  passengers  get  out;  and 
fewer  still  get  in ;  and  altogether  a  sort  of 
phantom  air  hangs  over  the  whole  journey. 
The  day  is  well  on  before  the  gray,  dim  light 
stnm^les  through  the  icicle- befrosted  windows, 
and  then  for  some  half  dozen  hours-- rather 
less  than  more — the  dull,  dreary  landscape  of 
a-BuBsian  plain,  where  the  snow  lies  deep  upon 
the  ground,  shifts  steadily  before  our  eyes  as 
we  journey  slowly  northward 

A  wide  expanse  of  snow,  broken  by  patches 
of  pine  forests,  whose  dark  sombre  leaves  are 
crested  with  white  flakes,  forms  the  never- 
changing  background  of  the  scene.  Through- 
out the  whole  560  miles  which  separate  St. 
Peteisburgh  from  the  Russian  boundary  line^ 
there  is  neither  embankment,  nor  cutting,  nor 
curve.  Across  a  dead  waste  of  snow  the  line 
stretches  as  £ar  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The 
roadside  houses  vou  pass  in  that  long  distance 
might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  your  hands ; 
the  number  of  roads  you  see  from  the  carriage 
windows  is  scarcely  greater.  At  regular  inter- 
vals, usually  some  twenty  miles  apart,  the 
train  stops  at  some  roadside  station.  No  town, 
or  even  village,  is  visible  in  the  distance.  Half 
a  dosen  sleighs  stand  outside  the  station  ;  a 
score  of  sheepskin-clad  peasants  loiter  on  the 
platform ;  a  sentrv,  with  fixed  bayonet,  stands 
at  attention  all  the  time  the  train  slops;  no- 
body gets  in  or  out.  The  sole  object  of  the 
halt  seems  to  be  to  pile  up  anew  the  stacks  of 
logs  with  which  the  engine's  tender  is  pro- 
vided. The  names  of  the  stations  are  unintel- 
ligible to  the  western  eye,  and  the  queer  com- 
binations of  unknown,  contorted,  blue  letters 
with  which  the  walls  of  the  railway  waiting 
rooms  are  covered,  bear  little  or  no  analogy  to 
the  (Jermanified  versions  provided  by  the 
time-tablfs^  Koschedann  and  Bwentziany 
seem  in  Russian  to  be.  spelt  with  much  the 
same  letters ;  and  even  the  difierence  between 
either  of  them  and  Ostrow  is  barely  percepti- 
ble. 

Kor  is  there  much  in  the  outward  aspect  of 
these  stations  to  distinguish  them  from  one 
another.  They  are  all  alike,  only  varying  in 
size.  A  long,  low,  wooden,  barn-shaped  build- 
ing, planted  in  the  middle  of  a  waste  of  snow, 
is  their  invariable  type.  The  train  jolts  slower 
and  slower  for  some  quar.er  of  an  hour,  then 
at  last  comes  to  a  full  stop ;  the  doors  at  the 
end  of  each  long  railway  car  are  thrown  open, 
the  double  windows  lowered,  and  a  mass  of 
figures,  swathed  in  furs  and  sheepskins,  dis- 
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gorees  itself  slowly  npon  the  platform.  Oat 
of  the  frosty  air  jou  pass  into  tlie  refreshment* 
rooms,  whose  atmosphere  is  heated  like  that 
of  a  bake>house  oven.  There  is  a  long  table 
in  the  middle  for  travellers  who  wish  to  dine, 
a  bar  resplendent  with  stacks  of  colored  bot- 
tles, where  all  kinds  of  schnapps  and  drams 
are  dispensed  ;  a  side  table  full  of  glasses  of 
tea,  presided  over  by  a  woman  in  peasant's 
dress.  The  waiters  are  dressed  in  black,  with 
white  ties  and  white  Berlin  gloves.  Ajb  the 
larger  portion  of  the  travellers  are  foveigners, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  pantomimic  language 
and  action,  and  yon  constantly  witness  the 
spectacle  of  two  persons  jabbering  fiercely  to 
one  another  in  different  languages,  each  of 
the  speakers  being  perfectly  aware  all  the 
time  tnat  what  he  says  is  utterly  unintelligible 
to  the  other. 


— 


**  We  should  always  tr^  to  be  full  of  rever* 
ence  for  any  manifestation  of  goodness  in 
others,  however  feeble  it  may  be,  and  however 
inconsistent  Our  tendency,  we  know,  is  just 
the  other  way.  We  pay  respect  to  great  good* 
ness  because  it  awes  and  indeed  overmasters 
tts,  but  to  a  little  goodness  we  are  ready  to 
show  no  quarter.  We  can  detect  the  weak 
side  of  it,  we  can  place  it  in  a  ridiculous 
light,  we  can  despise  its  possible  uncouthness, 
and  its  want  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
character.  And  yet — and  yet  this  poor,  weak, 
faulty,  blundering  creature  may  chance  to  be 

a  saint  of  Qod Surely  if  there  be  any 

place  where  an  admonition  like  this  is  spe- 
cially needed,  it  is  a  society  of  the  young  such 
as  ours  is.  How  impatient  the  youug  are  of 
anything  singular  or  peculiar  in  those  with 
whom  they  mix  I  how  quick  to  detect  incon- 
sistency! howunjustsometimes  to  aspirations 
that  are  proclaimed,  but  not  realized.  And 
yet,  if  they  would  but  reflect,  goodness,  like 
other  things,  must  have  a  beginning,  and  be 
feeble,  perhaps,  in  its  first  efforts,  and  present 
ffrotesque  contrasts  with  much  of  its  surround- 
ings, and,  misdoubting  even  itself,  be  greatly 
misdoubted  by  others." — E.  H.  Bradley. 


Thousaxdb  of  people  might  be  enjoyine 
resaonable  lives,  with  opportunities  for  self- 
culture,  for  social  enjoyment,  and  for  chari- 
table effort,  whose  whole  enerey  is  absorbed 
in  the  desperate  struggle  to  add  superfluities 
to  comforts. 


NOTIOI. 

Noitingbam  Qaarterlj  Meeting  AsgocUtion  for 
the  promotion  ofFirat-daj  Schools.  The  next  meet- 
log  will  be  held  at  Sastlaod,  on  Serentb-day,  the 
26ih  of  Fifth  month,  at  tea  o'clock.  A  general  m* 
▼itation  is  extended. 

Thomas  P.  Kino,     \  ^.    . 

If  AST  P.  Brown,     /  ^**^*'- 


ITXIBCS. 

Thi  If iHiroNiTi  Tw lomAVTS.— The  MennoaitM  of 
Rotiia,  who,  to  the  number  of  sixty  tbouand,  pro- 
pose to  settle  In  ibis  coontry,  ask  of  Coogren  tbit 
land  on  the  pablic  domains  eqial  to  twenty  or 
twenty-five  thousand  square  miles  be  withdrtwa 
from  market,  and  set  apart  for  them  to  pnrebaii. 
Should  Congress  grant  this  request,  they  will  dirido 
the  tract  into  sections  and  quarter  seedons,  snddii- 
tribute  it  among  members  of  tbe  sect,  and  will  psj 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money,  and  begin 
settling  immediately.  About  ten  tboosand  win 
come  to  this  country  this  year,  leaving  the  othoff 
to  wind  up  their  affairs  in  Russia.  The  Oaiiidiai 
QoTemment  has  offered  to  present  the  Mennonitn 
with  more  than  four  M»es  as  much  land  u  tbey 
seek  to  buy  of  oor  QoTernment,  and  to  pay  tben 
thirty  dollars  per  person,  if  they  will  settle  in  tbit 
country,  but  as  they  have  alrendy  been  driven  f^ou 
their  own  coontry  by  monarchical  tnstitutioos,  tbtf 
prefer  to  make  their  new  settlement  in  a  land  wbot 
their  religions  freedom  is  assured. 

The  Legislature  of  Mississippi  has  passed  an  set 
that  henceforth  no  one  can  legally  sell  liqnor  ii 
that  State  until  he  obtains  the  written  cooient  of 
the  majority  of  the  adult  citicens,  men  and  womos, 
reiideat  in  the  township. 

School  Savins  Fvhds. — M.  Laurent,  a  profenor 
in  the  Ghent  University,  has  devoted  much  tine  to 
the  establishment  of  stCvings  fnnds  in  the  pnblic 
schools  of  Ghent,  and  the  experiment  has  already 
been  snccessfnlly  tried  in  Antwerp  and  Brogeei,aBd 
is  abont  to  be  tried  in  Brussels.  GontribntioBi  are 
received  by  the  teachers  of  the  schools,  and  as  loet 
as  the  deposits  of  a  scholar  hare  amoanted  to 
saventy-flve  cents,  that  sum  is  deposited  in  the  gor- 
ernment  savings  fand,  where  it  draws  three  per 
cent,  interest.  Of  fifteen  thousand  pupils  in  tu 
schools  in  1873,  thirteen  thousand  were  deposilon 
and  had  on  deposit  ninety-five  thousand  dollars,  ot 
an  average  of  $7.30  each.  The  savings  fundi  iR 
designed  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
money,  but  of  teaching  the  sch  ^lars  the  habits  and 
the  value  of  economy. — PubUc  Lkt^er, 

Ths  Tilghman  8an4  Blast,  for  eograviog  and 
carving  on  stone,  glass,  etc.,  which  was  invented  ii 
this  city,  and  is  now  iised  extensively  for  the  makiog 
of  ground  glass,  and  for  cutting  bass-reliefs  in  mar* 
ble,  granite,  and  other  stone,  has  been  a  great  con- 
osity  abroad  ever  since  its  introduction.  Its  cffecU 
upon- the  ground  substance  have  lately  been  exan- 
ined  under  the  microscope  by  Mr.  Wenham,  of  the 
British  Kicroscopical  Society,  who  claims  to  bare 
found  that  the  roughened  surface  of  the  glass  lob- 
Jeoted  to  the  process  was  something  more  tbao  i 
mere  abrasion,  being  in  fkct  composed  of  niaaK 
fractures  produced  by  the  inpaoi  of  the  partielei 
of  sand  driven  against  it  with  great  velocity.  B^eo 
a  diamond  maybe  worn  away  by  this  batteriog 
process.  A  polished  glass  surface  exposed  to  the 
blast  seemed  to  show  that  a  particle  of  glass  bad 
been  driven  in  by  each  impact  of  a  grain  of  sand 
and  that  the  wedge-like  action  thos  set  op  bid 
driven  away  the  surrounding  glass  in  small  scales 
of  fractured  material.  The  glass,  under  the  polar- 
Iscope,  was  shown  to  be  under  strain  and  ready  to 
yield  to  further  fracture.  This  may  explain  ibe 
brittleness  sometimes  produced  in  glass  exposed  for 
a  length  of  time  to  the  action  of  sandblast,  and  mtj 
show  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the  batteriag 
down  of  the  surface   cannot  be  safely   carried.- 
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OHLT  A  FEiraT  A  FIGTUSE, 

A>d  til  Hi*  Viluibli  RMdiiis  MiH*>  Ihroin  la. 
Snch  ii  the  ttct  in  regard  to  the  Ulailrated  Annaal 
ofNewTorkuid  BrookljD  Cburctkei,  Dowselliag  eo 
npidlj.  It  containg  138  pages,  and  baa  a  beautiful 
ind  atltacliTe  make-np,  aod  sells  at  the  eitremelj 
loir  prica  of  FIFTY  CENTS  A  COPT,  Ag^nU  art 
mikingmonefaellingit.  Order«arec«mingiDfroDi 
all  MctiosB  or  the  coantrj  for  it.  Sample  copy, 
wilt  all  Ibe  aaceuarj  iaatructiriDS  aod  oatSt  foi 
tgenti,  grnt  on  rcctipt  ot  pries.  Big  iDdooements 
U)  good  workera.    Address 

NELSON  k  PHILLIPS, 
805  Broadway,  W.  T. 


ALAROB  8ALABT  «  mooth  aasllj  made  irith 
Stencil  and  Ktj  Cb»ok  oalfitt.  Oataloguea 
ud  Samplai  lent  free.  8.  U.  Speocer,  IIT  Hb». 
orerSL,  BoalOD. 


New  Type-Skilled  Workmen 


Corner  of  Library  Street. 


JOgEPH  W^.  LIPPIVCOTT, 
BRAL  ESTATE  AQENT  k  CONTETAKOSE, 

41!  Walnst  StrMt,  Philadelpbla. 
BENTS,  GROnSD  RENTS,  INTEREST,  DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC.,  COLLECTED. 


L.  ft  B.  L.  TTSON, 

■o.  MB  SOirTE  XLBTUTH  BTBEET. 

ftipleTrimmiDga,  Drtts  LiqingE,  IjaBi6ry,6lovw,  Ac 

2epbjri  aod  fine  Knit  Ooodi  for  Infante. 

Book  Mqilin,  Hand  kerchiefs,  and  Cap  Uaterials. 

FSnOIDS'  OAPB  UDE  TO  DEOES. 


A  WZST  OEESTES,  PA,  PSOPIBTT 

FOR  SALE,  OR  TO  LET  FOR  THE  SDMMER. 

A  cammodioas  new  brick  dwelling,  with  alt  the 
modern  oonreniencea,  titaated  on  North  Walnut 
street,  oppoafte  a  large  meeting  bonae  iawn,  bailog 
all  the  advantages  of  town  and  coDntrj. 

For  farther  particnlars  inquire  of  0.  L.  WARNER, 
next  door  above. 


i  FLORENCE  I 


Sold  w 

ci.nni 


lad  DBAI.KHR. 


KM,  JAM*. 


ISAAC   Q.  TTSON. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

MO  N.  KBta  Straaf. 
niomgnplilin  in  all  Iti  branohM,     BpeeUl  atttn- 
tion  itWoB  tn  oopvliiB  old  iilolarM. 


THl  BXTNOLDS  IRON  BOOFZNa  00. 

Hannfacinreri  of  Iron  Ballding  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
menta,  QalTaniied  lion  Ooroices,  Baloitrades,  Win- 
dow Oapt,  Dormerf,  Ac.  Tbeie  make  low  fire  In- 
annMee  rates.  Alio  the  Reynold)  Iron  BooflnK, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  alate.  Send 
for  circalan.  407  WALNUT  Street,  Pbiladelphift. 
Worki,  Camden. 


FURNITURE. 

EiUtbliihed  tmmJty-fiee  yean  bjf 

B.  B.  REOIiaTBR, 

DMlgner,  Vannfcctarer  and  Dealer  In  Una  Wftlnsl 

and  Cottage  Famltnre,  Spring,  HalrMd  Huk  lUt- 

N«.  B36  OaLLOWHiLL  SnUT,  Pstu. 


L  F.  HOPKUra, 
REUDVBD  TO  NEW  STORfi,  337  M.  TENTH  ST. 

llannlactnrer  and  dealer  In  flne 
WALNUT  FITRNITDHB,  UATTRASSBS,  Ao.,  *o., 
would  reapectfally  iarite  the  attention  of  Friendi  t» 
a  new  aad  well  selected  stock. 

PRICES  LOW. 


CBAFT  ft  JESSTTF, 

(Bnoaanon  to  B.  A.  Wlldmao,) 

90 B  HaRUT  SraiiT,  PaiLAOiLrHia. 

Bonta  Fnmiihing  Qoods,  Cattery,  Walnnt  Braok- 

ati,  Lampe  and  l<amp  Fiitarea,  Bird  Cagei,  PUt«d, 

Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

obftTHHS  wminsBBs  a: 


AQOOD   SE.^U^TRKSS  wanti  employment  bf 
tbe  day  ot  week.     Addrasa,  P.  office  "Friend*' 
Intelligencer." 


PBIBHD8'    INTELLIQBNGBB 


BJBlSinABXii:  mfFORMATIOIir. 


LABGS  &  ATTfiACTIYE  STOCK!    PLAJN  O00D8  FOB  FRIZNBSI 

THISBI  8HAWL8  OF  KT  IKFOBTIKe.    900K  KV8IIK  and  HANDX*FB,  also  OBSHADIHS. 

8ILI:  and  WA8H  BLOND,  alio,  BOBBIBET.    SILK  KIXED  DBB88  O00D8,  in  yariaty 

KABOirirAS  84  inelMf  wida  at  #1.00  ;  BLACK  8ILX8,  $1 00,  $1.12>^  and  $1.18. 

A  niae  article  for  a  Summer  Dress.    This  is  the  third  Inroioe  I  have  reoeiTod. 

BH0LI8R  OHALLIE,  COTTOK  ft  WOOL,  81^1  desirable.      DeBEGES,  28,  81,  87^  and  50  cents,  BerriMtUi 

WXITE  LLAMA  8HAWL8,  $8.60,  $4.60  ft  $6.00.    OLIVB  BOMBAZIHEB  ft  K0HAIB8. 

A8HANTEE  BILKS— SILK  ABB  WOOL-Beat  and  Pretty. 

LAWBS  and  CHIBTZ  and  CALICOES  IN  OBBAT  YABIETT. 

XXrSLIKB,  nAKKElS,  TABLB  LIBBNS,  ftc.  AU  Grades. 

H08IEBT,  Gl^$n8,  LINEN  ft  BILK  HABBKEBCHIEFS-Large  Assortmnt. 

AND  B0T8'  CA8BIXEBE8,  TEOJI  62^  cents  to  81.50 


FRIEKW  CENTRAL  DRY  GOODS  STORE, 
JOHOSr    IfiL.   STOKES, 

SOUTHWEST  CORNBR  OP  BBVBKTB  AND  ARCH  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA. 

-.1 . 

N.  B.— As  mj  store,  is  CENTRAL,  I  shonld  be  glad  if  FRIENDS  will  feel  free  to  make  it  a  plao«  of 
maaUng,  or  leaye  their  parcels,  whii;^  iMa^d  ba^taken  care  of  with  pleasare. 

Respectfully,  JOBM   H.    STOKB$« 


;*»fif 


aARlA  COOPER  PARTBStteiaBR, 
PLAIN  BOinrET  MAKER, 

646'  NORTH  TBNTH  STBKBT, 

PHIbAOILPHIA. 


ICE. 


ICE. 


WILLUM  HBAGOOE, 
BffiiBRAL  PURNISBINQ    CNDBRTAKHR, 
No.  907  FiLBiRT  Stbbit,  Phila. 

A  Generaf^Assortment  of  Ready-made  Coffins,  and 
OTacy  reqaisite  for  Fnoerals  fnralsbed.  Using  Reed's 
patent  PreaerTer,  obviating  the  neeessity  of  packing 
bodies  in  ice.  tf 

O  ABPETINCW. 

ONI  PfilOl  QABPIT  W AB3B0TT8I. 


SSp  s33 


IT  SbidM.  Oil  Oloth,  MaU|  &€ 

BC^MAMIN  CR£€N. 

33  W^ttb  Siooiid  St    Phtloda. 


dHSHlSQN,    BY  JBSSB  XnRSB7. 

|3  FBIOB,  BIX  OMTS, 

WALTON  M  CO., 

.  528  and  531  N.  Eighth  %Uy  below  Green,  Phila. 

STATIONERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 

Printers,  Bookbinders,  and   Bngr avers. 

CIRCULAT!N9  ».TBRAHT. 


JOHM  fl.  RoBCSTS. 

J.  H.' 


Ksestir  M.  RoBssif. 

&BRO. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


And  Dealers  in 

IForeisn.  and  33oxxieBtio  S'r-uits* 

»48  NORTH  I>EIjA  WABEiA  VENUE, 

^  ^tUnttcoti  vollBliad.  Bhipplnf  oi4«ni  protoptty  StkS. 

a1.».    %(RT8,  AtauuidrU.  Ya.  WM.  PARRT,  ClnimlnMk.  IT.  J. 

TBORKTON  GOKBOW  *  CO..  PhUada. 


\ 


\ 


KNICKERBOCKER 

ICE  COMPANT. 

Thob.  S.  Oahill,  FrtM'U    •  B.  P.  Kbbbhow,  7.  PreiX 
A.  Hunt,  Trea»,  E.  H.  CobvblIi,  St€^^ 

P.  A.  Hbmdry,  Qen.  SupH. 

OFFICE,  435  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILA. 

BBABOH  OPFIOKS  ANO  DBPOT8. 

American  and  Master  Streets. 
Ridge  ATenne  and  Willow  Street. 
Willow  Street  Whsrf,  Delaware  Ayenoe. 
HanoTer  Street  Wharf.  Delaware  River. 
Twentjr-SecoDd  and  Hamilton  StreeU. 
Nioth  Street  and  Washiogtoa  ATenne. 
Pine  Street  Wbarf,  Schuylkill. 
Armat  Street  and  H.  A  G.  R.  R  ,  Qermantoini. 
Market  Street  Wharf,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Cape  Ma/, N.J. 
1874.           PHeetfor  Familiet,  Officei,  fc.  1874 

8  lbs.  dailj,  75  cents  per  week. 
12        «          95         <' 
16         "        I.IO         " 
20         «'        1.25         " 
Half  bnshel  or  40  lbs.  35  cents  each  delirerj. 
fS^tf  jon  want  a  pure  article  deliTered  prompt!; 
send  your  order  to  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Com- 
pan^^  6t, 

8.  F.  BALDBR8TON  A  BON. 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

PbIIiADBLPHIA, 

Always  on  hand  a  large  variety  of  Paper  Hangingt 
and  Window  Shades.  We  have  a  very  desirable 
Spring  Shade  Roller,  which  works  without  cordi, 
and  is  much  approved. 

LYDIA  A.  MUSPHT^ 

PLAIN  AND  FANCY  MILLINER, 
637  FittnUin  St.,  aboTe  Sprinf  Gkurden. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


(I 
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FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA.  FIFTH  MONTH  23,  1874.  No.  13. 

'■  ■-■  1  .■■-»,  —  I.  i^i»jpi 


ASSETS  OVER  $2,000,000. 

PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 


OF    PHILADELPHIA. 


IneorporMed  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  Third  Month  22, 1865. 

Eipreenlj  r^  qaired  by  its  charter  to  divide  everj  dollar  of  sarplas  among  its  policy  holders.     It  is  there- 
fore BtrieUy  mutual. 
The  distiDgiiiflliing  features  of  the  Provident  are : — 

1.  Low  rate  of  mortality  conseqaent  upon  great  care  in  the  sehctlon  of  lives,  and  the  large  proportion 
of  Friends  among  its  members. 

2.  Economy  in  expenses. 

3.  Prudent  inTestment  of  money. 

4.  Liberality  to  the  insured— *as,  for  example,  its  non-forfeiture  tyttem^  which  is  more  liberal  than  that 
guaranteed  by  the  Massachusetts  law. 

SAMUEL  B.  SHIPLEY,  Bres,      WM.  C.  LONaSTRETH,  Fiee  Rres. 
B0WLANI>  FABRY,  Achtary       ASA  S.  WINO,  AasUtant  Actuary* 

TFT 


C.  S.  Cftnenter.  John  ^iendening. 

Jos.  M.  TramaOf  Jr.  Wm.  E .  Prazer. 

ICE !  ICE !  ICE ! 

EASTERN  ICE  EXCLDSIVELY. 


^VJHIIIER  BOARDI]V«*~A  few  persons 
^^  can  be  accommodated  with  board  in  a  Friend's 
family  in  Haddonfield.  Address  SARAH  ANN 
ALLEN,  Friends*  School,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

N.  B. — A  few  pupils  will  be  taken  as  boarders  at 
the  opening  of  the  School  in  the  Fall.     For  partic- 

YoBtiy  of  the  superior  Crop  of  1873.        iiYt'""""  "^^^  n^addoS  n.  j. 

_  _,  _^-_,  e,  .  £|HELBIJRIHE    HOCSE, 

"^  "^        '  "^^  VTLANTIC  CITY    N.  J. 

8  pounds  daily 75  cents  per  week.  This  new  house,  located  within  one  hundred  yards 

of  the  Ocean,  and  furnished  in  a  superior  manner 
with  new  furniture,  will  be  opened  for  visitors  about 
Sixth  mo.  20th,  1874.     For  terms,  etc.,  address 

40  pounds  each  time,  35  cents.  EDWIN  ROBERTS,  Proprietor, 

I  Moorestown,  N.  J.. 

Also  by  the  Cargo  or  Ton.  q^  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J.  afur  Sixth  mo.i.f 


12     "  "     95     "  " 

16     "  *«     1. 10     *•  '* 

20     "  "     1.25     "  " 


BARPENTER  IGE  GOMPANY 

717   'WIIXO\7  STREET. 


ENGRAVED    FORMS 

MARRIAGE  GBRTIFIGATES 


PLAIN    AND    SHIRRFn    RONNETS  '      For  persons  marrying  by  friends' ceremony, 

C      A      ELLISON  '  *^®**^-     fi^*°^8  $4.00.     Filled  up  $8.00 . 

««  rJWT  m^BTEJlirPM  ST..  I^BW  TOMK.  JOHN  COMLY.  144  N.  Seventh  St. 

Daring  New   York    Yearly  Meeting  I  will  be  at 
MS  Fourth  Ays.,  near  Twenty-first  St. 


A     FEW    PER80JV8   WiUlOUt    Cllll- 

"^^    dren  can  be  accommodated  with  Board  in  a 

Friends  family  on  a  farm  in  Bucks  Co.  -^^     .  oniT  fiTP1?I?T 

Address  BOARDING,  Lahaska,  '^^   AKCU  blKJ2-K-l. 

Bucks  Co.,  Penna.      I      lyeow  T.  ELLWOOD  CHAPMAN. 


MABBIAOE    GEBTIFIOATES 

B7  FRIENDS'  CERIIMON7. 

Blanks,  $4.00,  Filled  up,  $8.00. 

Inyitations  neatly  prepared. 


FRIENDS'    INTELLIOEKCER. 


~1BRI«T,   THE    SPIRIT. 

-'     Two  Tolnmea.     Price,  (3.00.     For  lale  br 
JtfO.  COMLY.  14<  K.  SBTenth  St 


Tbll  SpriDg;  hki  no  snperior  either  Km ODg  high 
1  <iw  priced  compatitora.  It  coniiiu  of  two  ooapled 
•ptrat  eprings,  larmoaoted  bj  iudepeDdent  loopi 
for  the  receptioD  of  the  slftli,  reodertDg  It  more 
■tr»ng,  iieulT  aod  dnrable  than  iingle  ipringi,  can 
be  pat  Into  ali  kinds  of  bedilead*.  Qits  elu  and 
kind  of  bedetead,  inaide  ot  ttlit  or  eldei,  and  we 
wU)  aend  a  tet  on  trial.  Can  inpplj  tbonaandi  of 
Teference*.  "  Joheb  Oompookd  Spbiks  "  Mannfac- 
«0i7,  316  Soath  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agenta 
«*D  do  well  can'asaing  far  thla  ipring. 

BR.  aBO   ROBBRTB,  ' 

DKNTIST, 

FoRHBBLT  421  North  Sixth  Strut, 

kaa  remored  to  I4T  North   Bightb  Street,  where  he 

■would  be  pleaaed  to  aee  hia  friendt  and  Uiom  In  D«ed 

«f  hU  aer*ieel. 


7BIDNDS'  CBHTRAL  TAILOR  STORB. 

flSAAO  H.  MAODONALU,  late  Cutter  and  For»- 
i»an  for  Chab.  0.  Jacksoh,  deceased,  baa  remoTed 
U>  104  N.  Sth  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  3B  jeara' 
experience  in  getting  np  of  Friendii'  clotbiag,  he 
lollclt*  a  ibare  of  their  pattonftae. 


OOOD   BUSINESS   OPPOETOlim. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON 

KANUFACTDBIirO   COMPANY 

•le  reorganizing  Ibetr  Agencj  Department,  andcao 
•offer  bettrr  terms  than  ever  before  glren  to  reliable 
■energetic  mcQ  to  Mil  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NTJHBEB  6 

MANnrAOTTJEIMG   SEWIHG   MAOHIHE. 

APPLY   AT 

-914  CHESTNUT  ST.,    PHILJDJ. 


S WITHIN  C.SHORTLIDGE'3  ACADEMY  at  Ken- 
net  Square,  Pa.,  for  Young  Uea  Hud  Boje,  baa 
fortf-flve  boarders  for  tbe  Spring  and  Suminer  Sea- 
■lon,  already  began,  and  to  continue  till  the  Tth  mo. 
3d.  There  are  atill  a  few  ptocps  uat  j-et  engaged. 
Names  of  applioanta  are  received  at  thie  time,  also 
fM  the  Fall  and  Wimer  Session  of  1B74-T5.  Terms 
reagonahle.  Tbis  is  emiDeailj  a  "Home  Boardinn 
Sotiool  "  for  one  aei.  Special  provision  and  care 
for  little  boja.  Pupila  cao  remain  at  the  Scbool 
during  all  vacations. 

Rennet  Square,  Pa.,  3d  mo.  30th,  18T4. 


w, 


ANTED,  BY   A   MIDOLB-AOBD  WOMAV,  a 
friend,  a  sitoaiian  as  housekeeper.   For  addreii 
e,  144  N.  Seventh  St. 


PLAIN  GOATS  A  SPECIAin. 

A  foil  BMDrtDMDt  Df  goods  anltabl*  for  Friends  mi  aoa- 

■tantl;  OD  hud.    Sallsfcotor;  at    Terms  Btuoulik 

GUSTAVUS  aOLZE, 
TAILOR. 

■uBOHWir  to  Chu.  C.  Jaokson.  At  theOUSkal 

No.  9S1  Aroh  BbMt,  Phllftdalphla, 
RICHARDS  *  BHOUasa, 

CARPBKTEBS    AND     BUILDBR^B, 

No.  llSBSnAvr  Ai,i,it, 

(Pirat  Street  aboTa  B*e«  StiMt,) 


JOBBINO  ATnUTDBS  TO. 
S4KL,  1.  noBUBa,  natnotmrnn 

No.  un  WoodiL  Na.ntCb«TK 


ISAIAH    PRICE.   DENTIST, 
1730    CkMD  Stiaat,    FhlUdalphlk,    Ftnu 


HALLOWELL    &   CO., 

BANKBICS. 
S3   SOUTH   THIRD    BTRBBT,  PHILADA 

We  bnj  a 

Information  give 

Prompt  aiimtiiM  given  le  orden. 
IfOBBIS  L  HAUiOVSUi.    PKATtTilS  HilLOWB^ 


A.  K.  PABBT, 

612  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 
wonldcall  the  attentloo  of  Friends  to  &  welt  aeleeted  , 
■t«ek  of  Spring  Qlorea,  Hoaierj,  Silk  and  Cot- 
ton Blonde.     Alao,  Booh  Muslin,  for  Caps 

and  Handkerchirra.  3b 


MASPLE  &  ABBOTT, 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  and  tbe  pnblic 
io  general  to  their  atock  of  fine 

KID  AND  BDCKSKIN  GLOVES. 
They  are  alao  prepared  to  manafacture  all  kiadi 
of  Qlovea  at  ihorl  notice. 

Ibiiii&otoi;  And  8ton,  439  Green  St., 


THE  THREE-PLY  ROOFINB 

mort  mibsunllBl  and  rellnble  iraiarlal  maoabac 
•fl  aafely  u««d  Id   the   place  ot  Tlnorilaus;  «q 

«d  to  flat  and  ileep  rwh  fn  all  climates.    It  !■ 

afaotorad  In  rolls  r»adi  (nr  use,  eauiJT  applied,  and  ei 
■heai^r  iraDsportod,    Send  for  sample  and  Circular. 
Hantlontbls  paper. 


FRIENDS'  INTELMGENCER. 
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No.  13. 


mnD  m  ctblisiup  bt  av  ASfloouTXOV  of  iuuds. 

iMiDiicinoss  im  im  ABnmn  m  funm  liii  to 

JOHN  COMLY,  AQENT, 

At  Pnblioatloa  CMlloe,  Vo.  144  Vortk  B«v»nt]i  StrMt 
•PPWI  •nil  trw  •  A.  M.  to  4  P.  II. 

TERMS^-TO  BE  PAI1>  IN  ADVANCE. 

Th«  Pftper  Is  iaaqed  erery  w««k. 

The  ToBTT-PRn  Volame '  ooramenoMl  on  the  Mth  of 
Second  month,  1874.  ai  Two  Dollars  sad  Fiflj  Osnts  to  snb- 
icrlben  reoalrinr  It  throagh  the  msll.  To  those  rsoslrlng  it 
throagli  oar  esrriers,  Thsis  Dobubs. 

SINGLE  NOe.  6  GENTS. 
It  is  deelrsbla  thst  all  iobsoriptions  should  oomsmhob  oI 
Ac  &«Am6v  ef  tte  vetesM. 

KEMIITANCiaS  by  mail  shonld  be  In  omioks,  bsaisb,  or 
V.  0.  Ho«BT-os»BU;  M«  kottrpr^trred.    Monr  seat  by  mall 
«iU  be  St  the  risk  of  the  pereoo  eo  sending. 
AGENTS  :—T.  Burling  Hull,  Bammart,  Md, 
Joseph  8.  (John,  Ifem  York, 
BenJ.  Stratton,  Riekmmid,  Imk 
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To  the  Editan  of  Friends'  Intdligeneer  : 

In  early  life,  I  read  a  pathetic  account  of 
the  convincement,  and  call  to  the  ministry, 
of  Margaret  Lucas ;  and  her  simple  narra- 
Hye  of  the  aofierings  she  endured  on  Truth's 
account,  together  with  her  testimony  to  the 
l^oodnees  of  our  kind  Preserver,  the  unslum- 
bering  Sheplierd  of  Israel,  made  a  deep  and 
abiding  impression  on  'my  spirit  And  as 
veiy  few  of  the  rising  generation  have  prob- 
ably met  with  it,  I  will  suggest  the  propriety 
of  republishing  it  in  the  Intdligeneer^  espec- 
ially as  it  is  not  lengthy. 

In  reading  the  exercises  of  this  dear  friend, 
— only  one  of  the  **  great  cloud  of  witnesses  " 
*-we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  words  of 
that  practical  writer,  Hannah  Moored  when 
she  says :  **  Christianity  bears  all  the  marks 
of  a  Divine  original.  It  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  its  gracious  purpoee  is  to  carry 
•us  up  thither.  Its  author  is  God.  Its  doc- 
trines are  pure,  sublime,  and  consistent  Its 
precepts  just  and  holy.  Its  worship  is  spiri- 
tual; its  service  reasonable,  and  rendered 
{ractioable  by  the  offers  of  Divine  aid  to 
uman  weakness."  Aabon  C.  Macy. 

AN  ACCOUITP  OF  THE  CONVINCBMENT,  StC,  OP 

MAKGABET  LUCAS. 

I  was  born  in  the  year  1701,  in  Fleet  street, 
London ;  my  father's  name  was  James  Brind- 
ley ;  he  kept  a  china  shop  at  the  corner  of 
Fetter  Lane.     1  was  the  youngest  of  fourteen 


children.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  a 
year  and  a  half  old;  after  which  my  fkther 
removed  to  Lambeth,  to  the  place  called 
Vauzhall,  where  he  erected  a  pottery  for 
making  Dutch  or  stoneware.  There  my  fa- 
ther married  a  second  wife,  who,  dying  hiefore 
him,  left  two  children.  He  died  when  I  was 
about  seven  years  old,  leaving  six  orphans, 
two  of  them  younger  than  myself,  having  no 
relation  that  we  knew  of,  except  my  aunt, 
who  was  my  father's  sister,  and  married  my 
present  uncle,  the  person  hereafter  mentioned. 
My  father  dying  without  a  will,  left  things 
in  disorder ;  and  Eliaa  Turner,  who  was  one 
of  the  three  directors  of  the  South  Sea  com- 
pany, proving  himself  my  father's  greatest 
creditor,  sent  for  my  uncle  from  Leek  to 
London,  and  advised  him  to  stand  Ruardian 
for  us.  Three  of  us,  at  my  father^  death, 
were  under  the  care  of  his  bouse  keeper,  the 
wife  of  one  of  his  clerks.  She  was  very  care- 
ful over  us,  and  brousht  us  up  strictly  in  the 
Protestant  religion.  My  eldest  sister,  being 
weakly,  lived  much  with  my  aunt  in  the 
country,  except  in  the  time  of  her  education ; 
and  my  little  brother  and  sister  were  taken 
down  to  Leek  by  my  aunt,  on  her  return  from 
visiting  us  children,  after  my  father's  death  ; 
but  the  little  boy  did  not  live  long.  My 
uncle  had  a  mind,  at  this  time,  to  have  taken 
me  down  also ;  saying  that,  upon  seeing  my 
innocent  amusements,  he  -haa  a  particular 
respect  for  me ;  but  Elias  Turner  would  not 
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consent  to  it,  and  I,  also  my  brother  and 
Bister,  were  continued  under  the  care  of  the 
hotise-keeper  some  years  longer.  My  uncle, 
at  times,  repeating  his  desire  to  have  us  with 
nim,  and  it  being  left  to  my  choice,  in  the 
year  1718  I  went  down. 

I  had  conceived  the  country  to  be  a  more 
delightful  place  than  I  at  first  found  it,  and 
expressed  to  the  maid  that  accompanied  me, 
my  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment.  She 
staid  with  me  till  the  return  of  the  coach, 
and  left  me  a  little  sad ;  yet  my  uncle  and 
aunt  were  full  of  love  towards  me,  and  I  was 
careful  of  my  expressions  ou  the  different 
situation  I  was  in ;  but  what  added  to  my 
grief  at  this  juncture  was  the  behavior  of 
my  eldest  sister,  whom  I  did  not  remember  to 
have  seen  before  my  coming  down.  She*  gave 
my  uncle  so  much  uneasiness,  that  he  sent  her 
out  of  the  town,  and,  though  he  strove  to  pre- 
vent it,  she  married  his  apprentice,  and  never 
was  readmitted  into  his  house  while  I  lived 
there.  On  occasion  of  this,  and  the  irksome- 
ness  of  my  situation,  my  uncle  thought  proper 
to  board  me  at  school,  though  not  altogether 
on  account  of  my  learning,  for  I  was  then 
thought  dexterous  beyond  most  of  my  years ; 
and  indeed  I  have  observed  that,  from  a 
child,  there  was  a  flexibility  in  my  temper, 
which,  like  the  softened  wax,  seemed  fit  for 
impression  and  improvement.  My  uncle  con- 
cluded I  might  meet  with  something  there  to 
improve  and  divert  my  mind,  though  I  coh- 
cealed  my  sorrow  to  the  best  of  my  power. 
He  took  me  to  governess  Hyde's,  in  order  to 
board  me  there ;  but  there  lived  in  Smithy 
Door,  Manchester,  a  widow  whose  husband 
died  some  pounds  in  my  father's  books,  and 
my  uncle  calling  for  the  money,  and  telling 
her  whose  daughter  I  was,  she  said,  if  he 
pleased,  she  would  board  me,  and  I  might  go 
to  school  as  a  day  scholar. 

My  uncle  inquired  into  her  character,  and 
consulted  with  one  Nichols,  a  yarn  merchant, 
in  Deansgate,  who  advised  my  uncle  to  ac- 
cept the  proffer,  telling  me,  his  house,  if  I  did 
not  like  the  other,  should  be  my  home ;  and 
here  I  always  met  with  a  kind  reception. 

My  uncle  staid  with  me  a  few  days,  and 
tiien  left  me  with  the  widow  and  her  daughter, 
the  only  child  she  had.  I  liked  my  situation 
very  well,  }t  being  much  more  agreeable  to 
me  than  Leek.  This  widow  and  her  daughter 
were  Presbyterians ;  but  my  uncle  ordered 
me  my  liberty,  and  that  I  s^hould  go  to  church, 
which  she  never  forbade,  though  she  was 
very  strict  in  her  own  way  of  worship,  and 
kept  good  order  in  the  house,  with  £Eimily 
prayer  night  and  mornine,  which  I  never  ab- 
sented myself  from,  and  1  still  remember  the 
pleasure  I  then  received  i'rom  the  books  I 
read,  from  the  repetition  of  my  catechism,  and 


those  forms  of  prayer  adapted  to  my  years ; 
always  estimating  those  I  believed  to  be  reli- 
gious. 

I  staid  at  Manchester  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  year,  and  spent  the  winter  agreeably  both 
to  my  uncle  and  myself.     In  the  spring,  he 
took  a  journey  to  London,  and,  as  my  younger 
sister  had  been  brought  thence  while  young, 
he  thought  fit  to  take  her  with  him  for  her 
improvement,  and  there  she  staid  four  years. 
Though  I  was  left  at  my  uncle's,  as  by  my- 
self, I  did  not  much  regret  the  loss  of  these       | 
two  sisters,  who  were  indeed  but  as  strangers      -, 
to  me ;  and  amends  were  fully  made  by  my 
uncle  at  his  return,  in   bringing  down  my 
other  sister,  with  whom  I  had   lived  under 
the  care  of  our  hoqse-keeper. 

This  gave  me,  as  it  were,  new  life  for  the 
month  that  she  staid  with  us ;  but  her  depar- 
ture went  very  hard  with  me  ;  and  my  uncle, 
who,  before  I  went  to  meetings,  ever  sought 
to  make  me  happy,  according  to  his  uotion, 
proposed  to  take  me  to  Manchester  again.  This 
was  pleasing  to  me,  and  the  widow  received 
me  kindly.  She  never  asked  me  to  go  U> 
chapel,  yet  I  many  times  went  at  pleasure, 
and  have  since  found  occasion  to  remember 
what  I  met  with  there.  I  staid  with  her  till 
the  town  was  in  confusion  about  torv  and 
whig ;  and  as  she  was  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quence, she  desired  my  uncle  to  take  me 
home. 

I  was  now  past  thirteen,  and  quite  recon-  »j 
oiled  to  my  station,  growing  in  my  uncle  and  | 
aunt's  favor,  and  in  love  towards  them. 

They   punctually   fulfilled   their   promise, 
that  I  should  want  /or  nothing   that  was  fit 
for  me  to  have.     And  though  1  had  learned 
to  dance  in  London,  a  dancing  master  com- 
ing to  the  town,  my  uncle  sent  me  to  him,  it 
being  a  diversion  which  it  was  said  I  was  fit 
for,  being  very  agile,  and  indeed  I  was  very 
fond  of  it.     When  I  was  past  fourteen,  my 
brother  came  down  to  see   me.     My  uncle, 
still  studying  my   improvement,  sent  me  to 
learn  to  write,  to  make  pastry, and  (on  there- 
turn  of  my  said  master)  to  the  dancing  achool 
again.     This  gave  me  an  extensive  aequaintr 
ance,  and  as  I  had  acquired,  from  the  teach- 
ings of  my  London  mastfer,  a  different  air,  as 
it  IS  termed,  I  generally  went   off  with  ap- 
plause; and  this  seemed  no  less  pleasing  to 
my  uncle  and  aunt  than  to  myself.    He  often 
showed   his  fondness   for  me  at  my  return, 
taking  nie  to  his  knee,  asking  if  there  was  any- 
thing wanting  in  my  dress,  which  my  acquaint- 
ance had,  and  I  wished   to  have,  saying  he 
would  buy  it  for  me.    But  his  love  prevented 
my  much  asking,  for  no  sooner  did  he  see  a 
new  mode  than  he  mentioned  it ;  nor   do  I 
remember  that  I  ever  asked  him  for  anything 
which  he  denied  me. 
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I  was  now  past  fifteen,  and  there  coming 
two  singing  masters,  my  uncle  sent  me  to 
them.  I  was  taught  by  them  to  sing  psalms 
by  notes.  I  went  with  many  more,  having 
great  delight  therein,  as  also  in  the  worship 
of  God,  as  I  had  been  taught. 

Here,  I  cannot  but  observe  how  many  dif- 
ferent inventions  there  are  to  divert  the  minds 
of  youth  from  opportunities  of  seeking  after  the 
one  thing  needful;  yet  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
these  hurries  that  I  began  to  make  reflections 
in  myself  concerning  the  clergy,  and  to  ac- 
count them  worthy  of  double  honor  ;  esteem- 
ing them  most  happy,  as  their  employment 
led  them  in  their  devotion  towards  God  ;  and 
therefore  concluded  they  had  a  peculiar  ad- 
vantage in  the  mysteries  of  Divine  things, 
and  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
than  others ;  often  saying,  if  I  had  been  a 
boy,  I  would  have  been  brought  up  at  the 
university,  as  my  brother  was  designed  by 
mv  father  to  have  been. 

•r 

About  this  time  some  persons  sought  my 
company  by  way  of  courtship,  but  I  gave 
them  no  encouragement,  for  1  kept  myself 
much  reserved  on  that  account,  going  on  in 
a  most  earnest  pursuit  of  my  duties,  as  I  had 
been  taught,  which  proved  a  comfort  to  my 
uncle  and  aunt. 

When  about  sixteen,  my  uncle  made  me 
an  assistant  in  the  family,  and  on  the  first 
days  I  not  only  read  and  gave  out  the  psalms, 
but  also  the  family  prayers,  when  my  uncle 
was  from  home,  or  any  way  indisposed,  so 
that  now  I  stood  high  in  their  favor,  both 
with  respect  to  their  religious  and  temporal 
enjoyments;  and,  indeed,  I  have  many  times 
since  thought  of  my  distressed  uncle  as  simi- 
lar to  Micah,  who,  we  read,  thought  himself 
blest  when  he  had  consecrated  the  Levite  for 
his  priest ;  but  alas !  how  soon  did  the  priest 
not  only  leave  Micah,  but  take  away  his  im- 
age ;  so,  though  I  stole  not  my  uncle's  God, 
jet  I  broke  his  peace,  and  left  him  to  con- 
template the  uncertainty  of  that  delight  we 
fix  on  transient  objects. 

My  uncle  now  intending  my  advancement, 
as  he  said,  would  leave  his  own  little,  though 
convenient,  house,  to  take  a  larger,  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  me  and  my  acquaint- 
ances, of  which  I  had  a  great  number;  he  lit- 
tle suspecting  this  removal  destined  to  over- 
throw his  purposed  happiness  ;  but  so  it  was. 
This  house  stood  opposite  to  the  gates  of  the 
church,  80  called,  where  I  was  frequently  re- 
fflinded  of  the  mortality  of  the  body,  and  was 
thereby  struck  with  many  serious  reflections 
on  the  state  of  eternity,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul. 

As  I  lived  so  near,  I  often  waited  upon  the 
corpse  to  the  grave,  musing  in  myself  how  it 
inust  be  with  the  deceased  in   the  hour  of 


death  ;  for,  though  I  had  often  heard  that 
sentence  pronounced  by  the  priest,  in  which 
it  18  said,  "  we  commit  the  body  to  the  ground 
(note)  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection to  eternal  life;"  yet  upon  the  strictest 
review,  I  could  not  find  that  1  had  any  evi- 
dence of  that  hope  abiding  in  me;  au(i 
though  my  reasonings  would  have  led  me  to 
conclude  it  was  an  immediate  gift  of  God  to 
the  soul  at  the  time  of  departure,  yet  my 
esteem  for  the  clergy  led  me  to  believe  that  it 
was  an  assurance  given  to  them,  and  that  the 
people  must  build  their  hope  thereon.  But 
still  my  uneasiness  was  not  to  be  so  nllaye'i, 
for  that  foundation  was  so  shaken,  that  mv 
faith  could  not  stand  thereon,  and  I  grew 
more  uneasy ;  but  although  it  was  such  a 
mystery  to  my  natural  conceiving*,  that  I 
could  not  fathom  it,  yet  did  I  believe  it  \v:is 
a  matter  necessary  for  a  Christian  to  find 
while  in  health,  the  better  to  support  his  ill- 
ness, and  help  him  to  submit  himself  to  the 
will  of  God  in  his  death  ;  and  surely  mv  soul 
was  at  this  time  under  a  weighty  pressure, 
and  although  I  was  then  ignorant  what  it 
was,  I  have  since  believed  it  was  no  less  than 
the  drawings  of  the  Father's  love  ;  yet  as  the 
natural  man  discerneth  not  the  things  that 
be  of  God,  so  he  knoweth  not  where  to  seek 
them.  Thinking  I  wanted  that  zeal  which  I 
saw  in  others,  I  was  now  increasingly  fervent  in 
my  prayers ;  I  made  new  additions  to  my 
private,  and  waited  with  attentifui  on  my 
public  devotions;  and  sometimes  went  on 
with  rigor  in  the  repetition  of  those  exercises. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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From  The  (Christian  Register. 
THE  RELIGION  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  "  ministry  of  reconciliation  "  must  in- 
clude a  wise  and  faithful  treatment  of  the 
new  and  pressing  problems  of  industry  and 
property. 

We  are  leaving  behind  the  wise  fully  which 
rails  at  "  the  things  of  this  world  "  out  of  de- 
ference to  those  of  another.  There  is  more 
in  a  dollar,  and  in  business,  than  the  political 
economist  has  yet  discovered.  The  wealthy 
treasures  of  Nature,  to  which  man  so  freely 
helps  himself,  are  me.\ut  to  serve  him  in  larger 
ways  than  merely  by  supplying  bodily  needs. 
His  mind  and  heart,  his  will  and  conscience 
are  put  to  school,  and  find  their  appointed 
development  partly  in  these  physical  necessi- 
ties and  employments,  and  in  the  way  of  his 
getting,  using  and  managing  property. 

Acquisitiveness  is  one  of  the  provisions  of 
the  human  constitution.  Kot  one  of  the  high- 
est ;  neither  is  hunger.  But  these  are  im- 
portant wheels  in  the  large  mechanism  of  our 
life.  Say,  rather,  they  are  among  the  motor- 
powers  by  which  that  machinery  is  worked* 
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Add  they  are  conditions,  or  stages,  leading 
istoward  something  higher  than  themselves. 

The  moral  or  spiritual  man  is  planted  and 
-rgrown  in  the  soil  of  physical  conditions  and 
relations.  Justice,  honesty,  honor,  fidelity — 
aoblest  elements  of  character—  find  their  vigor, 
cas  well  as  their  trial,  in  our  daily  business. 
.Not  less  important  to  virtue  is  the  develop- 
«ment  of  personal  force,  will-power.  In  going 
forth  to  take  possession  of  the  world,  by  in- 
<dustry  and  invention,  stimulated  by  necessity 
•and  by  the  love  of  possession,  man  really  gets 
^ssession  of  himself ;  finds  his  faculties,  finds 
:also  his  fellow-man,  and  so  learns  relation- 
ship and  dependence,  duty  and  good-will. 
Acquisitiveness  is  thus  one  of  the  lures  by 
•which  Providence  tempts  our  reluctant  baby- 
bowers  into  activity. 

There  is  no  rational  promise  of  good  in  any 
"'  reform  ''  which  sets  out  with  a  proposal  to 
<cut  human  nature  up  by  the  roots.  The  out- 
.cry,  **  Down  with  property  !"  like  that  other 
outcry,  "Down  with  religion  !'^  is  simply  a 
blind  and  insane  declaration  of  war  against 
mankind.  But  not  less  fatal  is  the  folly  which 
^akes  no  note  of  the  abuses  and  perversions 
>which  have  driven  men  to  this  frenzy.  As 
*much  that  goes  under  the  name  of  relieion 
•can  safely  be  spared,  so  much  that  is.  done 
.and  endured  in  the  present  processes  of  get- 
ting and  using  property  can  be  usefully  cor- 
rected. Let  us  cherish  a  brave  faith  in  the 
f)06sibility  of  righting  everv  wrong.  But  let 
41S  remember  al^  that  it  takes  time,  patience, 
^sdom. 

We  shall  have  ''all  things  common"  in 
the  best  sense,  not  when  no  man  can  call  any- 
thing  his  own — his  own  to  have,  and  hold  and 
use, — but  when  each  man  holds  his  own  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions,  and  administers  it  in 
guch  a  spirit  and  manner  as  will  make  it 
harmonize  with  and  contribute  to  the  general 
^welfare.  A  man's  title  to  property  is  not  ab- 
-solute  and  unconditioned;  he  holds  it  as  a 
trust ;  but,  because  he  is  a  trustee,  he  must 
iliold  it^ 

The  joint  interest,  at  bottom,  of  the  whole 
^community,  the  **  solidarity  "  of  properties  as 
^vell  as  of  people,  is  recognized  oy  civil  law, 
inrhich  protects  every  one  in  his  possessions, 
yet  takes  from  him,  in  taxes,  what  is  neces- 
sary  for  general  uses;  and  even  takes  all, 
when  his  hold  or  use  of  it  is  a  public  peril  or 
a  nuisance.  Military  confiscations,  penal 
fines,  and  assessments  for  the  helpless  poor, 
rest  on  a  reason,  and  point  to  a  aeep-seated 
conviction  that  we  all  hold  property  subject 
to  society's  rieht  of  eminent  domain.  A  man's 
right  to  the  dollar,  or  to  the  million,  which 
he  fairly  acquires  and  justly  uses,  is  good 
against  the  whole  human  race  until  that 
emi  rgency  arises  in  which  the  greatest  good 


of  the  greatest  number  requires  him  to  sur- 
render It,  or  some  part  of  it ;  then  it  is  hb  no 
longer. 

&  we  steer  between  the  rock  of  individual 
selfishness,  on  which  society  is  shattered,  and 
the  whirlpool  of  communism  in  which  per* 
sonal  freeoom  and  responsibility  are  engulfed. 
In  addressing  the  greedy  and  grasping  mo- 
nopolist, we  must  emphasize  the  rignts  of  so- 
ciety; in  addressing  the  extreme  socialist 
tendency,  we  must  emphasize  the  rights  and 
needs  of  the  individual.  So  doing,  we  pre- 
serve all  rights  and  harmonize  all  interests. 


i««»> 


The  difierences  which  deeply  divide  good 
people  from  each  other's  fellowship  will  never 
oe  got  over  by  mere  toleration.  They  must 
advance  toward  each  other,  so  as  to  see  more 
clearly  wherein  they  agree;  must  advance, 
not  merely  alons  the  road  of  the  intellect,  but 
by  the  path  of  the  heart ;  not  merely  to  com- 
pare notes  about  doctrines,  to  lock  horns  of 
controversy,  and  to  push  for  victory  ;  but  that 
they  may  see  each  other's  moral  features,  dis- 
cover each  other's  principles,  and  thus  recog- 
nize the  deep-seated  family  likeness, — the 
unity  of  the  spirit.  Then  there'll  be  some 
mutual  surprises,  tender  confessions,  and 
mighty  embracings. —  C  O.  Ames, 


>  <•» 


A  SUNBEAM. 

The  greatest  of  physical  paradoxes  is  the 
sunbeam.    It  is  the  most  potent  and  versa- 
tile force  we  have,  and  yet  it  behaves  itself 
like  the  gentlest  and  most  accommodatiDg. 
Nothine  can  fall  more  softly  or  more  silently 
upon  the  earth  than  the  rays  of  our  great 
luminary*- not  even  the  feathery    flakes   of 
snow  which  thread  their  way  through  the 
atmosphere  as  if  they  were  too  filmy  to  yield 
to  the  demands  of  gravity  like  grosser  things. 
The  most  delicate  slip  of  gold  leaf,  exposed 
as  a  target  to  the  sun's  shafts,  b  not  stirred 
to  the  extent  of  a  hair,  though  an  infant's 
faintest  breath  would  see  it  in  tremulous  mo- 
tion.   The  tenderest  of  human  oreans — the 
apple  of  the  eye — though  pierced  and  bufifetted 
each  day  by  thousands  of  sunbeams,  sufien 
no  pain  during  the  process,  but  rejoices  in 
their  sweetness,  blesses  the  useful  liehL    Yet 
a  few  of  those  rays  insinuating  tnemselva 
into  a  mass  of  iron,  like  the  Britannia  Ta- 
bular Bridge,  will  compel  the  closely-knit  par- 
ticles to  separate,  and  will  move  the  whole 
enormous  fabric  with  as  much  ease  as  a  giant 
would  a  straw.    The  play  of  theee  beams 
upon  our  sheets  of  water  lifts  up  layer  alter 
layer  into  the  atmosphere,  and  hoists  whole 
rivers  from  their  beds,  onlv  to  drop  them 
again  in  snows  upon  the  hills  or  in  fattening 
showers  upon  the  plants.     Let  but   the  air 
drink  in  a  little  more  sunshine  at  one  place 
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than  another,  and  it  desolates  a  whole  region. 
The  marvel  is  that  a  power  which  is  capable 
of  assuming  such  a  diversity  of  forms,  and 
of  prodociDg  such  stupendous  results,  should 
come  to  us  so  gentle,  so  peaceful,  and  in  so 
unpretentious  a  manner. — Britith  Quarterly 
Review* 

From  the  Christian  Register. 
OLD  PEOPLE. 
BT   P.    THOBHK. 

In  early  vonth  we  seldom  appreciate  the 
charm  of  old  people's  society.  Then  we  are 
apt  to  consider  them  slow,  old  fogyish,  not  up 
in  the  modem  ideas.  We  expect  to  astonisn 
them,  to  show  them  whfit  can  be  done,  and 
how  it  should  be  done,  too.  It  is  only  when 
many  failures  and  downfalls  have  taken  some 
of  the  conceit  out  of  us,  made  us  more  hum- 
ble and  self-doabtful,  that  we  are  capable  of 
appreciating  the  old. 

Their  cheerfulness  surprises  us.  Now  we 
know  enough  of  life  to  realize  that  it  is  some- 
times but  up  hill  work.  How  can  these  who 
have  lived  such  long  lives,  undergone  so  much, 
not  only  endure  but  enjoy  still  living  on  ? 
Then  we  are  amazed  to  discover  how  much 
old  people  know.  The  truth  which  just  be- 
rais  to  glimmer  on  us,  learned  at  cost  of  pain- 
ful effort  and  experience  in  which  we  feel  the 
pride  of  original  discoverers,  we  are  surprised 
to  hear' our  old  friend  utter  casually,  quite 
as  a  matter  of  course.  He  knew  it  all  the 
time.  Old  people  don't  tell  all  they  think 
and  know.  They  sit  quietly  in  the  chimney 
comer,  regarding  peacefully  through  their 
spectacles  the  stir  and  excitement  of  our  liv- 
ing, saying  nothing.  Some  of  the  shrewd 
and  sensible  comments  going  on  behind  the 
spectacles  would  considerably  astonish  us,  if 
revealed. 

But  old  people  live  much  within  themselves. 
Self-assertion  and  demonstration,  the  desire 
of  public  acknowledgment  and  recognition, 
are  all  passed,  for  them.  They  have  seen  the 
vanity  of  all  that,  and  are  content  to  be, 
without  caring  to  seem.  Perhaps  part  of 
their  peacefulness  comes  from  this  very  fact. 
Yet  more  from  the  feeling  that  their  life  work 
is  done.  The  time  of  struggle,  of  anxiety  to 
do  and  get  the  most  and  b^t  out  of  this  one 
short  life,  the  fear  of  irretrievable  mistake,  have 
passed  by.  Be  it  success  or  be  it  failure,  their 
work  is  done.  Nothing  can  change  the  record 
now.  Perhaps  they  sit  quietly  in  the  fast 
falling  evening  shadows,  **  always  remember- 
ing," a  softened  light  falls  even  on  the  fail- 
ures and  wanderings,  and  they  see,  at  last, 
why  much  of  this  must  have  been.    .     .    . 

vThile  old  people  live  much  in  the  past, 
they  do  not  overlook  the  present.  Often  no  one 
is  more  interested  in  the  daily  paper  and  last 


new^  book  than  the  oldest  member  of  the 
family.  There  is  no  more  agreeable  com- 
panion than  an  intelligent  and  cheeiful  old 
Crson,  who  finds  life  full  of  interest  to  the 
St,  who  brings  to  the  events  of  to-day  the 
insight  and  experience  of  a  long,  well  spent 
life.  A  certain  preciousness  is  given  to  inter- 
course with  our  aged  friends,  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  must  necessarily  be  brief.  Onlv 
two  or  three  of  the  very  old  usually  linger  with 
us.  With  them  will  pass  awa^  the  only  links- 
that  bind  us  to  their  generation.  If  we  let 
our  nineteenth  century  hurry  and  busy-ness 
tempt  us  to  neglect  them,  any  day  it  may  be- 
too  late  to  atone.  And  old  people  have  such 
warmth,  such  cordiality,  for  the  younger 
friends  who  drop  occasionally  into  their  lonely 
hours  1  They  believe  in  us  so  much,  it  makes- 
us  ashamed  of  ourselves.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  believed  in.  They  never  mis- 
trust  that  our  seeming  merits  are  largely  a  re- 
flection caught  from  their  own  serene  good- 
ness. Every  one  draws  largely  out  of  others 
the  qualities  he  fancies  he  sees  in  them.  .  . 
.  .  .  .  Some  people  say  they  do  not  wish 
to  be  old,  to  outlive  their  usefulness  and  be- 
come a  burden.  But  all  of  life  is  good.  Every 
age  has  its  charms.  It  would  seem  a  pity  to 
miss  this  peaceful  twilight  of  life,  this  stop- 
ping to  rest  a  little  while  and  think  it  all  over 
before  we  go  awav  forever. 

Surely  we  oueht  to  begin  now  to  be  the 
sort  of  old  people  we  mean  to  be  by-and-by. 
Selfish,  discontented,  querulous  young  peo- 
ple will  not,  like  wine,  improve  simply  wilik 
age,  and  blossom  out  into  the  cheery,  sensible 
old  people  we  have  been  talking  about.  '^  We 
must  fight  if  we  would  win  ;"  fight,  and  fights 
and  continue  to  fight  the  hydra  headed  self- 
love  that,  like  the  **  pusley  "  in  "  My  Sum- 
mer in  a  Garden,"  often  seems  to  thrive  and 
increase  on  being  cut  up.  "  It  is  our  duty  to* 
wage  the  battle  to  the  end,  and  our  best  com- 
fort, apart  from  Christ,  is  that  not  to  wage 
it,  and  to  give  iii,  is  worse  than  to  go  on."^ 
But  by-and  by  (to  continue  the  quotatiouk 
from  Stopford  Brooke)  comes  the  time  whea 
'*  we  can  contend  no  more,  we  have  scarcely 
anything  left  to  contend  against ;  we  have- 
slain  all  our  foes  in  the  power  of  Christ;  we- 
have  exhausted  all  our  doubts ;  and  as  the- 
clouds  disperse,  the  star  of  hope  rises  soft  and 
clear  in  the  pale,  pure  light  of  the  heavenly 
dawn.  We  look  on  it,  and  are  at  rest;  we- 
lay  down  our  armor ;  we  lie  back  contented  in 
the  arms  of  God.  We  whisper,  humbly,  with. 
St  Paul,  •  I  have  fought  the  good  fight.' " 


— ■ 


Such  is  the  blessing  of  a  benevolent  heart 
that,  let  the  world  frowu  as  it  will,  it  cannot 
possibly  bereave  it  of  all  happiness,  since  it 
can  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  others. 
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THE  CONFLICT  OF  THE    DAY. 

The  Christian  forces  of  the  world  to-day 
-are  struggling,  like  Esau  and  Jacob  in  the 
womb — quarreling  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
-world's  religious  growth  is  to  stand  in  its  out- 
ward relations  and  regulations  and  doctrinal 
iines,  or  not  That  is  the  stru^^gle  of  the 
churches  to- day.  You  may  look  through 
Christendom  and  you  will  nnd  that  there  is 
everywhere  a  high  and  a  low  party — a  party 
of  liberty  and  a  party  of  authority — though 
neither  party  altogether  realize  what  they  are 
doing  or  know  what  they  mean.  The  strug- 
gle to-day  is  not  between  two  parties — one 
that  represents  selfishness,  and  arrogance,  and 
pride,  and  self-seeking,  and  the  other  that 
represents  love  as  the  central  element,  and 
demands  that  everything  else  shall  be  under 
its  control ;  though  that  is  the  battle  which 
must  be  fought  out  before  the  Lord  shall 
reign  in  the  hearts  of  men,  but  the  conflict 
of  the  time  indicates  the  rebellion  of  think- 
ing religious  men  against  the  bonds  with 
which  ecclesiasticism  seeks  to  hold  them 
bound. 

Look  at  the  struggle  in  the  Roman  church 
abroad.  What  mean  all  these  fitful  out- 
bursts in  the  direction  of  liberty  under  the 
iead  of  Pere  Hyacinthe  and  his  German  col- 
leagues, in  which  men  attempt  to  break  away 
from  the  restraints  of  an  external  system 
which  surrounds  them?  The  quarrel  is  be- 
tween the  liberty  of  man's  understanding  and 
authority  in  externalities  and  in  faiths. 

Look  at  the  condition  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  broken  up  into  some  four 
SL'Cts.  If  YOU  were  only  to  cut  one  or  two  of 
its  hoops,  four  churches  would  spring  out  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  day.  There  used 
to  be  a  time  when  the  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
-gregationalists  had  their  little  pet  quarrels  on 
■hand,  and  when  the  Episcopal  church  used  to 
vojion  its  great  slumberous  doors,  and  say,  "0 
brethren  come  into  this  harbor  of  peace  and 
rest."  The  time  was  when  they  had  good 
rest.  They  slept  soundly!  But  they  do  not 
extend  Ihat  invitation  to  those  of  other  de- 
nominations any  longer.  It  is  too  sarcastic. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  throw  open  the  great 
cathedral  doors  of  England,  and  say  to  any- 
body, "  Come  in  here,  so  as  to  get  out  of  dis- 
pute and  debate."  Why,  there  are  four  fight- 
ing armies  on  the  field  spiritual  there  to-day. 

Go  and  look  at  the  condition  of  things  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  see  what  the  strug- 
gles of  Christianity  are.  See  how  largely 
they  are  external.  See  how  much  is  being 
written  which  relates  merely  to  its  outward 
features.  See  how  all  the  schools  are  study- 
ing back  along  through  books  and  libraries 
to  establish  the  u^^ayres  of  the  past.  See  how 
everybody  is  working  lu  ascertain   what  are 


the  relations  of  Papacy  ;  what  is  the  right  of 
bishops ;  what  is  the  condition  of  the  min- 
istry; what  is  the  status  of  the  priesthood; 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  organization  of  the 
church  ;  what  is  liberty  in  a  church;  what  is 
servility  in  a  church ;  how  far  the  observance 
of  ordinances  should  be  carried;  what  is 
right  or  what  is  wrong  on  this,  that,  or  the 
other  subject. 

The  whole  Christian  world  to-day  is  em- 
battled on  these  externalities ;  and  the  power 
of  the  church  is  not  now,  any  more  than  it 
has  been  at  any  other  time,  concentrated  in 
this :  Man  mvst  he  like  Ood  in  loving. 

Now,  there  will  never  be  a  conversion  of 
this  world  until   there  is  an  enthusiasm  of 
love ;  until  men  at  last  understand  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  comes  without  observation ; 
until  it  is   recognized  that  Christianity  may 
make  use  of  anything  which  will  promote  ite 
object,  but  that  it  does  not  stand  in  external 
forms,  in  governments, in  orders,  in  ordinances, 
in  a  priesthood,  in  the  ministrations  of  the 
sanctuary,  nor  in  the  scholastic  appliances  of 
any  kind ;  until  men  believe  thaX  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  within  them,  and  that  it  is 
made  up   of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit — love, 
peace,  joy,   humility,  and  good  will  toward 
men.      If   you   throw   this   out,    you   throw 
ever}' thing  out.     You  may  erect  your  cathe- 
drals till  they  kiss  the  heavens  with  gold,  you 
may  build  your  altars  till  they  glow  like  the 
rainbow,  you  may  drape  your  priests,  and  let 
them   walk  in  solemn  processions,  you  may 
have  your  songs,  your  chants,  and  your  music 
in  the  sanctuary  ;  and  yet,  without  love,  these 
things  are  nothing,  or  are  like  the  bubble 
which  the  boy  blows,  which  he  tosses   in  the 
air,  in  which  he  sees  heaven  for  an  instant, 
and  which  is  then  gone  forever. 

H.  W.  B. 
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From  the  Boston  Globe. 
THE  LAND  OF  BROKEN    PROMISE. 


>t 


It  must  have  been  with  deep  sadness  that 
the  American  poet,  after  spending  months 
among  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  of  which 
we  are  wont  to  speak  as  if  they  fostered  ignor- 
ance with  all  its  brood  of  vices  and  crimes, 
referred  to  news  from  home  as— 

^'Public  scandal,  private  fraud, 

Grime  flaaotiDg  scot-free  while  the  mob  applaad, 

Office  made  vile  to  bribe  unwortbiness, 

Aod  all  the  unwholesome  mess 
The  Laud  of  Broken  Promipe  serves  of  late 

To  teach  the  Old  World  how  to  wait." 

Is  this  indeed  the  melancholy  conclusion 
which  our  wisest  and  most  thoughtful  reach, 
after  a  long  sojourn  in  foreign  lande,  that 
America,  which  has  been  for  a  century  mak- 
ing? to  the  world  loud  promises  of  the  rich  re- 
sults that  would  flow  from  her  free  institu* 
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tions,  has  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
"'The  Land  of  Broken  Promise,"  and  the 
lesson  of  her  history  is  that  other  countries 
bad  better  wait  some  centuries  yet  before  en- 
tering upon  the  same  perilous  experiment  of 
freedom?  We  fear  there  is  much  to  justify 
this  conclusion.  Has  not  Congress  gone 
through  with  the  solemn  formalities  of  a  legal 
enactment,  merely  to  break  the  promise  of 
the  Government  to  the  people  ?  Hare  we  not 
been  surfeited  with  public  scandal  in  the 
Credit  Mobilier  transactio^B,  the  plundering 
of  the  revenues  by  contract,  the  black mail- 
iDg  of  merchants  by  Custom  House  officials, 
and  the  connection  of  the  public  servants 
witii  all  manner  of  robberies  of  the  public 
treasury  ?  Are  not  our  daily  records  black- 
ened with  accounts  of  "public  fraud"  in 
banks,  railway  and  insurance  offices,  and  the 
marts  of  trade ;  and  have  we  not  seen  "crinie 
flaunting  scot-free"  in  scores  of  cases,  and 
the  ermine  of  our  courts  besmirched  with  fuul 
suspicious?  And  how  often  office  is  ''made 
vile  to  bribe  un worthiness"  and  degraled  to 
merchandise  for  the  purchase  of  advancement 
or  security  in  high  position,  we  all  know  too 
well. 

Must  the  humiliating  confession  be  made 
that  all  this  is  the  natural  and  the  necessary 
result  of  giving  freedom  and  equality  to  all 
the  citizens  ?  Is  there  not  virtue  enough  in 
human  nature  to  make  self-government  safe, 
or  must  there  still  be,  for  some  centuries  to 
come,  a  bottom  stratum  of  irresponsible  and 
dangerous  men  who  must  be  kept  in  subjec- 
tion, in  order  to  preserve  the  tranquility  and 
the  decency  of  society  ?  We  do  not  yet  give 
up  the  experiment,  although  iis  progress  thus 
far  is  somewhat  discouraging.  The  great 
want  in  this  nation  is  conscience — that  heroic 
regard  for  right  and  justice  which  cannot  be 
bought  at  any  price,  and  which  sets  these 
qualities  above  all  the  rewards  of  wealth  and 
power.  There  have  been  men  in  public  and 
private  station,  and  we  do  not  believe  the 
race  is  yet  extinct,  to  whom  money  is  no  re- 
ward for  dishonor,  and  who  value  the  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude  above  the  huzzas  of 
the  crowd.  This  spirit  is  the  leaven  that  must 
restore  sweetness  to  our  social  and  political 
life,  or  they  will  go  down  in  the  darkness  of 
•death  and  corruption. 

"  III  farefl  the  land,  tp  hattening  ills  a  prey, 
Wh«re  wealth  accomulates  and  men  decay/' 

There  has  been  too  much  worship  of  the  al- 
mighty dollar,  too  much  bowing  down  at  the 
shrine  of  Mammon.  The  prophet  has  veiled 
his  face  and  gone  to  the  mount  of  fire,  and 
our  people  have  set  up  a  golden  calf  to  rule 
over  them.  There  is  a  love  of  display,  a 
fondness  for  lordly  mansions  and  showy  eq^i- 
^g6,  a  yearning  for  place  and  power,  which 


have  seduced  with  meretricious  fascinations 
the  hearts  of  those  who  should  be  the  leaders 
and  the  teachers  of  the  .people.  The  mass 
have  been  dazzled  and  blinded  by  these  con« 
comitants  of  grandeur,  and  have  forgotten 
that  nothing  is  truly  great  that  does  not  rest 
on  the  pillars  of  justice  and  truth.  The  loss 
of  that  simple  grandeur  of  soul  which  con- 
sists of  honesty  and  a  love  of  right  for  its 
own  sake,  can  find  no  real  compensation  in 
wealth  or  the  temporary  advantages  that 
spring  from  official  elevation.  The  salvation 
of  this  country  must  come  from  a  restoration 
of  the  dominion  of  conscience  over  the  minds 
of  men.  The  firdt  great  lesson  of  a  free  peo-' 
pie  should  be  that  the  only  safety  for  a  per- 
son or  nation  is  in  doing  right. 


■SCRAPS 

FROM     UKPUBI^ISHBD     LETTBBfl. 


Fourth  month,  30th,  1847.  . 

; Yesterday  morning  there  word 

about  three  inches  of  snow  upon  the  groun4 
and  more  falling,  with  a  midwinter's  wind, 
and  the  thermometer  31°.  This  morning  all 
was  calm  and  smiling ;  when  I  went  to  the 
door  and  looked  out  upon  the  lawn,  the  sweet 
voice  of  a  dove  came  from  the  orchard,  and 
with  it  the  remembrance  of  the  eloquent  and 
instructive  description  of  the  "  wise  King," 
**  Lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and 
gone,  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth ;  the 
time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land."  A 
literal  description  of  the  scene  then  existed^ 
and  although  beautiful  and  eloquent,  it  pos- 
sesses great  additional  interest  when  regarded 
as  representing  the  successive  experiences  in 
the  spiritual  condition  of  one  who  is  not 
aliyays  in  a  "state  of  abounding''  with  sun- 
shine and  harvest — but  who  knows  the  cold 
and  frost  of  "winter,"  with  its  dreariness  and 
desolation,  breaking  up  the  rocks  and  hard 
soil,  and  kindly  preparing  it  for  greater  fer- 
tility. Then  the  darkness,  the  chilliness,  and 
the  droopiness  of  the  succeeding  "  rain" — ^all 
preparatory  to  growth  and  expansion.  In 
this  renovated  condition,  the  soul  finds  a  new 
life,  and  experiences  joy  to  overflowing  on  the 
appearance  of  " flowers*' — ^the  promise  of 
fruit — ^and  the  voice  of  harmony  and  inno- 
cent cheerfulness  is  hear!  '' in  our  li^nd" — ^in 
the  soul.  Thus  a  beautiful  compensation  ex- 
ists, as  I  believe,  in  all  conditions  of  human- 
ity; and  those  alternating  spiritual  periods  of 
winter,  like  the  moulting  of  insects  and  birds, 
prepare  for  further  development,  and  impart 
a  greater  intensity  of  enjoyment  when  the 
spiritual  spring  arrives  with  its  flowers  and 
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harmony,  bringing  a  full  equivalent  to  Buch 
as  do  not  ''always  abound/'  and  placing 
them  upon  a  level  with  those  who  enjoy  a 
perpetual  spring  and  are  ever  in  harmony. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADBLPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  23,  1874. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. — On 
Second-day  morning,  after  the  opening  min- 
ute was   read    in    Men's    Meeting,  several 
Friends  were  engaged  in  the  ministry,  and 
the  time  was  occupied  in  reading  the  re- 
ports, the  minutes  of  Friends  in  attendance, 
the  epistles  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  respond 
to  them.    In  the  afternoon  session,  the  first 
query  and  answers  were  read,  and  most  of  the 
time  was  occupied  in  their  consideration.  On 
Third  and  Fourth*  days,  the  meeting  was  en- 
gaged in  an  earnest  consideration  ot  the  state 
of  the  Society,  as  exhibited  in  the  reports 
from  the  subordinate  branches,  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  observe  that  an  unusually  large 
number  of  the  younger  class  participated  in 
vocal  expression.    In  view  of  the  deficiencies 
which  from  year  to  year  are  acknowledged  in 
the  reports,  a  proposition  was  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  these  deficiencies,  and,  also, 
whether  some  modification  of  our  Discipline 
is  not  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  our  present 
needs.    There  was  a  large  expression  in  favor 
of  the  proposition,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon. 
The  hope  was  expressed  by  many  that  the 
subject  might  rest  on  the  minds  of  Friends. 
The  increa^  of  interest  among  the  younger 
part  of  the  Society  was  attributed  by  some  to 
the  First-day  school  movement,  in  which  so 
many  are  engaged,  and  it  was  an  encouraging 
feature  of  the  meeting  that  the  religious, 
guarded  education  of  the  children  was  an  ob- 
ject of  deep  concern,  and  had  called  forth  the 
well  directed  efforts  of  the  young  and  middle 
aged,  in  the  various  localities  where  Friends 
reside. 

The  minutes  of  the  Representative  Com- 
mittee informed  that,  during  the  past  year, 
the  subject  of  memorializing  Congress  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  a  Bill  before  it,  pro- 
viding for  a  commission  of  inquiry  as  to  the 


results  in  the  trafiic  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and 

the  evils  resulting  from  their  use,  was  serioualy 

considered,  but  no  way  opened  in  the  Com- 

mittee  having  it  in  charge  to  recommend 

action. 
Some  books  were  purchased  for  distribu- 

tion,  and  the  Committee  were  encouraged  to 
keep  their  attention  directed  to  the  purchsie 
and  circulation  of  such  works  as  will  extend 
a  knowledge  of  our  religious  views.    The 
subject  of  the  publication  of  the  proceedings^ 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  by  reporters,  for  the 
public  journals,  also  claimed  the  consideration 
of  the  Representative  Committee,  and  they 
were  nearly  unanimous  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  practice  should  be  discouraged.    While 
regret  was  expressed  at  the  incorrect  and 
often  garbled  statements  thus  published,  a 
considerable    number  of   Friends   dissented 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  a  reporter  from  among  our 
members  might  be  employed,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  a  judicious  Committee  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  should  prepare  and  publish  such  of 
the  proceedings  as  were  of  general  interest ; 
but  no  action  was  taken  on  this  propositioiL. 
The  report  of  the  joint  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation   elicited   much   interest.     They  had 
appointed  an  Executive  and  a  Visiting  Com- 
mittee, and  requested  the  co-operation  of  the 
Quarterly  Meetings.    All  of  these  reponded,. 
and  many  of  the  meetings  within  our  limits 
have  been  visited,  with  a  view  of  awakening 
more  interest  in  this  importanjt  subject,  and 
the  Committee  think  there  is  a  fair  prospect 
of  opening  schools  in  several  localities  wherer 
they  have  not  before  existed.    Some  prop* 
erties  belonging  to  the  Society  for  school  pur- 
poses are  now  leased  to  the  public,  and  com 
ducted  jointly  with  the  directors  of  the  public 
schools,  which  is  a  state  of  things  much  to  be 
regretted.    Friends  in  those  localities  have 
been  encouraged  to  establish  schools  in  accord- 
ance with  the  discipline.    Wlierever  these- 
have  been  established  and  properly  conducted^ 
they  have  been  well  sustained.  Some  material 
aid  has  been  furnished  by  the  Committee  from 
the  funds  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  they^ 
believe  fhuch  good  has  been  accomplished. 
They  were  encouraged  to  persev£tre   in   their 
labors,  and  authorized,  if  needful,   to  draw- 
upon  the  funds  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
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A  delegation  from  Women's  Meeting  intro- 
dnoed  a  minnte  inquiring  whether  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Discipline,  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Representatiye  Committee, 
did  not  warrant  the  introduction  of  women 
into  that  body.    The  minute  was  read  and 
laid  aside  for  consideration.   At  a  subsequent 
sitting  it  was  again  produced,  and  a  united 
judgment  arriyed  at,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  Discipline  to  prevent  any  Quarterly 
Meeting  from  appointing  women  on  that  Com- 
mittee.    A  long  and  interesting  report  was 
read  from  the  Indian  Committee,  giving  in 
detail  an  aoeount  of  their  labors,  and  of  the 
ccmdition  of  the  tribes  under  their  care.    The 
progress  of  the  Indians  in  civilisation  is  neces- 
sarily  slow,  but  the  Committee  are  much 
encouraged  with  continued  evidences  of  im- 
provement     The  Indian  Aid  Assocbtion, 
tfaroagli   the  Central  Committee,  composed 
principally  of  women  Friends,  has  contributed 
largely  in  supplying  wearing  apparel    and 
other  necessary  articles  for  the  use  of  the  sev- 
eral tribes.    The  Committee  was  continued 
with  a  few  changes  and  an  addition  to  their 
number. 
^       The  conservative  and  progressive  elements, 
as  they  are  called,'are  found  in  all  healthful 
organizations,  ani-  our  Yearly  Meeting  is  no 
exception.    The  diversity  of  sentiment  thus 
produced  need  cause  no  uneasiness,  as  long  as 
brotherly  love  continues,  aiid  Christian  free- 
dom is  encouraged.    On  Bixth-day  afternoon 
the  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  con- 
cluded, and  after  a  season  of  solemn  silence, 
in  which  Divine  love  was  felt  to  overshadow  the 
assembly,  the  clerk  read  the  closing  minute. 


I  <■»  I 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetikg  (Wo- 
MBa's)  Ooniinned, — Third-day  morning.  The 
replies  to  the  first  query  allied  forth  much 
expression  relative  to  attendance  of  meetings. 
It  was  believed  that  where  there  is  a  deep 
concern,  the  difficulties  will  be  overcome. 
Our  best  meetings  are  often  those  that  we 
lisve  had  to  make  an  effort  to  attend,  as  was 
feelingly  expressed  to  have  been  the  early 
experience  of  a  dear  mother  in  Israel.  All 
were  encouraged  to  press  through  the  difficult 
ties  that  lie  around  us,  that  we  may  be  better 
prepared  when  we  come  up  to  our  annual 


gatherings  to  show  forth  the  praise  of  Hin» 
whom  we  serve. 

The  close  connection  between  the  first  and 
second  queries  was  dwelt  upon,  and  children 
were  appealed  to  to  attend  meetings  with  their 
parents,  even  if  not  called  upon  religiously  to- 
do  so,  and  in  the  ftiture  they  would  themselves 
feel  the  obligation,  on  higher  ground  than  that 
of  parental  duty,  to  mingle  with  Friends  and 
ofler  the  incense  of  Divine  worship.  The 
third  query  brought  before  us  the  considera-- 
tion  of  true  simplicity  in  the  training  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  importance  of  encouraging  such- 
a  mode  of  dress  as  requires  little  time  andf 
thought,  whilst  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  is  not 
wholly  suppressed.  Much  exercise  was  ex- 
pressed that  we  make  a  wise  selection  in  our 
reading,  and  that  we  give  the  Scriptures  of 
Truth  their  proper  place.  The  young  were 
exhorted  carefully  to  avoid  pernicious  and 
sensational  literature,  and  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  such  works  as  are  of  a  moral  and 
intellectual  character. 

The  fourth  query  called  forth  the  sentiment 

that  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  promoting 

abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  but  that 

we  should  aid  and  encourage,  especially  for 

the  working  classes,  such  substitutes  in  the 

form  of  attractive  cofibe-houses  and  reading 

rooms,  as  have  been  established    in    other 

places. 

The  importance  of  upholding  a  free  Qoepel 

ministry  was  urged.  A  dear  friend  queried,. 
**  How  is  it  that  so  many  of  you  are  hunger- 
ing for  that  ministry  that  ministers  only  to 
the  intellect  ?  We  know  that  when  we  are 
hungering  for  the  bread  of  life,  we  are  glad 
of  the  crumbs  that  Ml   from  the  Father'a 

tabla" 

While  the  seventh  Query  was  under   con- 
sideration we  were  earnestly  appealed  to  ox» 
the  extravagance  now  indulged  in   ia    tihe 
dressing  of  little  children.    Not  only  are  mucb 
valuable  time  and  means  spent  in  its  orna- 
mentation  and  useless  appendages,  but  tbere« 
is  fostered  in  the  susceptible   mind   of    the 
child,  a  spirit  of  vanity  and  rivalry,  destruc- 
tive of  the  innocent  unconsciousness  of  cliild- 
hood.    A  sense  of  the  evils  thus  resulting: 
caused  a  feeling  of  sorrow    in   many    minds. 
Mothers  were  advised  to  use  their  sewing  ma- 
chines as  a  means  of  lessening  rather   than 
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increaaiog  their  labors,  that  more  time  may 
be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 

The  answers  to  the  second  annual  QueFy» 
and  the  report  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Com- 
mittee brought  the  subject  of  education  prom^ 
inently  before  us.  Those  who  have  the 
means  were  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  such 
young  women  among  us  as  are  seeking  a 
higher  education  than  they  can  afford,  to  spare 
of  their  abundance  and  to  aid  them  in  the. 
accomplishment  of  this  object. 

Many  living  exercises  were  given  forth  in 
relation  to  our  duties  one  towards  another,  and 
we  were  exhorted  to  hold  fast  the  profession 
of  our  faith  without  wavering.  A  feeling 
testimony  was  borne  to  the  importance  of  such 
a  knowledge  of  our  physical  being  as  would 
lead  to  a  reverence  for  it,  as  th&  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  that  our  children  should  not 
be  left  in  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern its  functions,  and  more  especially  those 
connected  with  purity  of  thought.  Where 
•can  a  knowledge  of  such  subjects  be  more 
safely  learned  than  from  the  lips  of  a  relig- 
iously concerned  mother?  The  relation  be- 
tween a  mother  and  her  children  should  bet 
of  such  an  intimate  and  endearing  character, 
that  entire  confidence  should  exist  between 
them,  and  nothing  connected  with  their  well- 
being  be  regarded  as  too  delicate  to  touch 
•upon.  It  was  believed  that  for  want  of  such 
knowledge,  joined  to  indolent  and  self-indul- 
^nt  habits,  and  the  enervating  effect  of  works 
of  imagination,  practices  were  often  fallen 
into  by  which  the  nervous  system  was  en- 
feebled, and  a  train  of  bodily  and  mental 
•disorders  induced,  which  were  often  entailed 
upon  o&pring.  The  importance  and  dignity 
of  the  maternal  relation  was  feelingly  dwelt 
upon.  Were  it  rightly  appreciated,  and  the 
laws  connected  with  it  reverently  obeyed,  it 
would  not  be  regarded  as  a  wearisome  duty, 
but  a  mission  to  be  accepted  with  thankful- 
ness, a  sacred  trust  committed  to  us  by  oar 

Heavenly  Father. 

During  the  week  acceptable  visits  were  re- 
ceived from  William  Way,  Samuel  J.  Levick, 
itnd  Geo.  Truman. 

On  Fifth-day  morning,  meetings  for  public 
worship  were  held  at  all  our  meeting-houses, 
^d  were  well  attended. 

In  addition  to  the  epistles  prepared  for  our 


sister  Yearly  Meetings,  one  for  *'  Friends  ii 
isolated  places  wherever  situated,"  was  also 
prepared,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special 
committee  for  printing  and  distribution. 

An  interesting  report  from  the  Indian 
Committee,  was  read,  also  minutes  of  the 
Representative  Committee.  The  reading  of 
the  latter  revived  the  subject  of  joint  repre- 
sentation ia  that  committee,  resulting  in  a 
minute  calling. the  attention  of  men's  meeting 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Dia* 
cipline  to  prevent  womeq  serving  on  that 
committee. 

On  Third-day  evening  the  Indian  Commit- 
tee held  a  public  meeting  in  Race  Street 
meeting-house,  and  on  the  evening  of  Fiflk- 
day  the  First-day  School  Association  met  at 
the  same  place. 

Throughout  the  week  much  unity  and  one- 
ness of  spirit  have  been  manifested ;  and  we 
cannot  better  close  this  imperfect  notice  of  the 
various  sittings  than  by  giving  the  parting 
words  of  a  beloved  and  aged  Friend : 

*'  Can  we  not  unitedly,  of  every  age,  in  this 
assembly,  now  sincerely  and  humbly,  in  re- 
membrance of  each  day's  experience,  adopt 
the  language :  '  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but 
unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  belongs  all  the  praise?'" 


■  %■»  I 


Fashion  as  Connected  with  Moral 
Evil. — Thoughtful  men  and  women  seem  just 
now  more  keenly  alive  than  ever  before  to 
the  various  moral  evils  that  afflict  society. 
Either  these  evils  are  on  the  increase,  or  from 
some  cause  we  have  become  more  keenly  alive 
to  them.  In  either  case,  the  most  efficient 
remedy  will  be  found  when  the  causes  are  dis- 
covered. Many  of  the  reform  movements  of 
the  present  day  are  directed  to  the  treatment 
of  symptoms.  Not  that  we  would  discourage 
well-meant  effort  in  this  direction.  But  let 
us  not  suffer  our  minds  to  be  diverted  from 
looking  deeply  into  the  remote  causes  of  de- 
generacy and  un  happiness,  leading  at  last  to 
vice  and  immorality.  There  is  sometimes,  as 
all  physicians  know,  a  certain  tone  in  the 
human  system  that  trnids  toward  disease,  and 
reversely  a  tone  that  tends  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  disease.  This  tendency  to  invite  or  resist 
surrounding  influences  exists  alao'  in  society. 
Let  every  woman  ask  herself,  (tor  if  the  in- 
quiry begins  with  her  it  will  not  end  with  her,) 
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whether  she  38  cootributiDg,  by  her  weak  com- 
plisnce  with  corrupt  custom,  to  the  physical 
and  moral  degeneracy,  the  symptoms  of  which 
appear  in  the  intemperance,  licentiousness 
aod  folly  which  surround  us.  Surely,  in  the 
thoughtfulness  which  marks  many  of  the 
younger  class  of  our  members,  and  in  the  feel- 
bg,  which  Jeads  them  to  do  what  they  can  for 
the  instruction  of  ignorance  and  the  relief  of 
suffering,  we  may  see  hopeful  indications  that 
they  will  not  rest  satisfied  that  they  have  done 
nil  Xhut  is  required  of  them  until  they  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  ignorance,  poverty  and  vice, 
and  as  far  as  their  personal  influence  goes,  seek 
to  remove  them.  Let  no  one  plead  that  the 
influence  they  could  exert  in  this  matter  would 
be  too  small  to  produce  the  least  effect.  Is  it 
smaller  than  the  contribution  of  the  little 
coral  insect  to  the  formation  of  a  continent  ? 

Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  fashion  as 
connected  with  female  dress.  Nearly  every 
thoughtful  woman  deplores  the  tyranny  which 
prescribes  an  expensive,  inconvenient,  un- 
healthful.  unbecoming  attire,  even  while  she 
thinks  herself  compelled  partially  to  adopt  it. 
Let  women  accustom  themselves  to  think  deep- 
ly on  this  subject ;  let  them  trace  out  the  re- 
sults to  society  at  large,  and  especially  to  the 
weak  and  ignorant,  when  intelligent,  thought- 
fiil,  and  even  religious  women  allow  that  in- 
tangible tyrant,  fashion,  to  regulate  their  at- 
tire, though  their  finances,  convenience  and 
good  taste  cry  out  against  it. 

AVe  believe  that  much  of  the  compliance 

alluded  to,  of  those  who  would  gladly  adopt 
a  settled,  rational  style  of  dress  is  owing,  in 
some,  to  the  dread  of  singularity,  and  in  others 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to  stem  the 
torrent  that  is  carrying  them  along.  This  in- 
dicates the  importance  of  thought,  of  conver- 
sation, of  organization  on  this  subject. 

It  has  been  urged  by  those  who  advocate 
a  '*  higher  education  "  for  women,  a  widening 
of  her  sphere  of  industry,  and  the  right  to 
vote,  that  these  would  elevate  her  above  the 
tyranny  of  fashion.  They  may  have  some 
influence ;  yet  we  do  not  see,  in  individual 
cases,  that  cultivation  of  mind,  or  even  the 
pressure  of  important  duties,  have  always  that 
effect.    <*  Alas !  leviathan  is  not  so  tamed." 

The  example  of  those  who  feel  restrained 
from  following  expensive  fashions,  especially 


if  they  are  those  whose  means  would  allow  of 
their  doing  so,  is  not  without  effect  on  those 
within  the  circle  of  their  influence ;  but  the 
general  good  requires  that  the  whole  subject 
in  all  its  bearings  should  be  taken  up  and 
considered.  In  this  way  the  evils  of  slavery, 
war  and  intemperance  have  been  exposed, 
and  the  slumbering  conscience  aroused  by  the 
light  disseminated. 

If  this  subject  should,  as  we  cannot  but  be- 
lieve it  will,  take  deep  hold  of  the  minds  of 
earnest  women,  it  will  be  found  on  investiga- 
tion that  the  "  love  of  dress  "  lies  at  the  root 
of  much  of  the  licentiousness  which  clothes 
with  mourning  many  who  live  in  large  cities. 
And  should  not  the  pure-minded  women  who 
deplore  it,  ask  themselves  whether,  by  their 
£^pineness,  and  their  wedk  compliance  with 
what  at  heart  they  despise,  they  are  not  aid- 
ing to  swell  that  torrent  of  iniquity  which  is 
sweeping  away  virtue  and  manhocd  ? 


DIED. 

GRIEST.— On  the  5th  of  4th  mo.,  18*r4,  at  the 
residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Benjamin  Rich,  Union- 
ville,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.,  Martha,  widow  of  Gideon 
Griest,  in  the  61st  year  of  her  ape ;  formerlj  a  mem- 
ber of  Huntingdon  Quarterly  Meeting,  Adams  Co., 
Pa.  This  dear  friend  was  confined  to  her  bed  for 
two  years  previous  to  her  death.  Her  sufferings  at 
times  were  very  great,  yet  she  never  murmured,  but 
often  remarked  that  she  had  much  to  be  thankful 
for.  Many  months  before  her  d^^mi^e,  she  said  that 
"all  was  well  with  her,  that  her  work  was  done, 
and  she  was  only  waiting  to  be  called."  The 
patient  and  cheerful  spirit  which  she  bore  through- 
out all  her  afflictions  was  remarkable ;  giving  an 
assurance  to  relatives  and  friends  that  all  was  peace 
within.  R. 

GILLINGHAM— On  the  24th  of  Fourth  month, 
18Y4,  at  her  residence,  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  County, 
Pa.,  Phebe  Wood,  youngest  daughter  of  ihe  late 
James  Gillingham  ;  a  member  of  Maiden  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting  ;  formerly  a  member  of  Philadel- 
phia Monthly  Meeting. 

SHOEMAKER.— On  the  3rd  of  Fifth  month,  18Y4, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  John  Shoemaker,  in  the  84th 
year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Horsham  Monthly 
Meeting. 

SHOURDS.— On  the  24th  of  Fourth  month,,  1874, 
Rachel  T.,  wife  of  Thompson  Sbourds,  and  eldest 
daughter  of  Comly  and  Susan  G.  Tyson,  in  the  38th 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  (Race  Street). 

LIPPINCOTT.— On  the  ad  of  2d  mo.,  1874,  after 
a  lingeriag  illneBS,  Sarah  D.,  daughter  of  AqaiU 
Lippincott,  in  the  52d  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member 
of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  She  was  an  ex- 
ample of  patience  and  humility,  and  so  lived  that 
when  the  summons  came,  she  was  fully  prepared  for 
the  change. 

VeAlN WRIGHT.— On  the  13th  inst.,  William 
Walnwright,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 
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STUBBS.— On  Third-day,  4th  mo.  2l8t,  1874, 
Marj  E.,  wife  of  Vincent  Stabbs,  aged  nearlj  72 
years  J  an  Elder  of  Little  Britain  Particular  and 
Monthly  Meetings. 

The  exemplary  life  of  this  dear  Friend  seems  to 
merit  more  than  a  passing  notice— not  to  eologize 
the  dead,  bat  to  enconrage  the  liring  in  the  way  of 
well'doinff,  for  the  well-spent  life  leaves  its  firagrance 
with  sarviTors. 

In  the  year  1820,  she  removed  from  West  Notting- 
ham, in  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  reside  with  her 
husband  in  Fulton  township,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
where  they  lived  till  the  time  of  her  death.  Daring 
this  long  period  of  years,  she  was  enabled  to  main- 
tain the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  and  to  accept  the 
varied  conditions  of  life,  through  which  she  passed, 
with  calm  resignation  and  quiet  contentment  ;  re- 
lying on  the  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy  of 
the  Good  Father,  who  is  ever  near  to  His  dependent 
children  for  their  help  and  preservation. 

Of  a  retiring  nature,  she  avoided  public  notice, 
but  love  and  goodness  ever  filled  her  heart,  and 
went  out  in  deeds  of  humanity  and  charity  to  the 
suffering  and  the  needy.  She  was  devoted  and 
faithful  to  her  religious  obli/i^ations,  regularly  at^ 
tending  her  meetings  with  her  husband  as  they 
came  in  coarse,  not  allowing  the  cares  of  this  life 
to  prevent  her  from  that  duty.  It  was  in  the  retire 
ment  and  quiet  of  private  life  that  her  loving  nature 
shone  most  brightly ;  here  her  calm  serenity  and 
sweetly  peaceful  life  diffused  a  joy  around,  which 
made  her  the  central  light  of  a  cheerful  home.  She 
"  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and 
ate  not  the  bread  of  idleness.'' 

For  many  years  she  was  aflSicted  with  a  rheumatic 
complaint,  which  caused  her  much  suffering,  but 
through  all  she  was  patient  and  uncomplaining. 
Quietly  and  peacefully  as  she  had  Jived  and  done  lur 
workf  so  she  passed  away,  and  her  purified  spirit 
has,  no  doubt,  entered  into  the  inheritance  of  the 
righteous  in  the  higher  life. 

Tne  interment  was  from  Little  Briuin  Meeting- 
house on  the  following  Sixth-day,  when  a  large 
company  of  friends  and  neighbors  assembled,  attest- 
ing their  appreciation  of  her  worth,  and  where  a 
solemn  meeting  was  held. 

It  is  now  for  us,  who  are  left  yet  longer,  to  imi- 
tate those  virtues  which  adorned  the  meek  and 
humble  life  of  our  departed  friend,  and  to  fill  up  the 
ranks  which  are  being  broken  by  the  removal  of  the 
burden-bearers  from  our  midst,  one  after  another, 
that  the  beaatiful  and  truly  Christian  testimonies 
professed  by  Friends  may  be  maintained  in  their 
simplicity  and  integrity,  a  benefit  and  a  blessing  to 
ourselves  and  to  others. 


For  friends*  Intelligeneer. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PAST  LTFB. 

BT   "BIB   HBNRT   HOLLAND." 

(Ooncluded  from  page  lOS.) 

The  female  aide  of  the  Society  of  Edinburgh 
at  this  time  deserves  also  some  mention.  In 
two  or  three  houses  of  note,  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  it  took  an  exclusively  political 
aspect ;  btit  in  others,  as  those  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Hamilton,  Mrs.  Apreece  (afterwards  the 
wife  of  Sir  H.  Davy),  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan, 
&c.,  the  literary  and  scientific  celebrities  of 
the  place  were  well  blended  with  those  of 
other  kinds. 


I  went  through  the  accustomed  routine  of 
lectures,  demonstrations,  clinical  practice,  and 
the  less  profitable  teaching  of  books— learning 
at  a  later  period  (for  it  requires  time  for  the 
lesson)  that  actual  experience,  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  attached  to  it,  is  the  sole  school 
in  which  to  make  a  good  physician.  One  of 
the  most  learned  men  I  ever  knew  in  the  lit- 
erature of  medicine,  as  well  as  in  physical 
science,  was  one  of  the  worst  practitioners ; 
borrowing  his  diagnosis  from  books,  and  not 
from  that  happier  faculty,  almost  an  instinct, 
which  enables  some  men  to  interpret  and  act 
upon  signs  which  no  book  can  describe. 
Various  improvements  may  doubtless  be  made 
in  the  methods  of  medical  education ;  but  the 
subjects  in  themselves  are  so  subtle  and  com- 
plex, and  so  blended  with  the  diversities  of 
human  character,  that  no  teaching  can  be 
really  effectual  which  does  not  include  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  personal  experience  and  respon- 
sibility conjoined  with  the  talent  for  compre- 
hending and  applying  its  results. 
•  .  •  .  •  •         * 

In  1809  a  visit  to  Edgworthtown,  Ireland, 
was  made  interesting  to  me.  It  was  then  the 
residence  of  a  large  and  happy  family,  of 
whom  few  now  survive.  Mrs.  Edgworth, 
the  mother  of  manv  children,  and  the  admir- 
able step-mother  of  many  more,  died  but  four 
years  ago,  in  her  ninety-third  year.  The 
friendship  I  formed  with  Maria  Edgworth, 
in  this  my  early  youth,  was  continued  by  fre-  ^ 
quent  meetings  in  London,  and  once  again  at 
her  home,  whither  I  took  my  two  sons  with 
me.  It  was  still  further  maintained  by  an 
unbroken  and  affectionate  correspondence  for 
more  than  forty  years.  Her  letters  to  me 
would  in  themselves  have  formed  a  volume. 
One  of  the  last  f>he  ever  wrote  was  after  read- 
ing the  first  volumes  of  "  Macaulay's  History." 
I  showed  it  to  Lord  Macaule^,  who  was  so 
much  impressed  with  its  discrimination  and 
ability,  that  he  besged  me  to  let  him  keep  it. 
A  few  days  after  a  Tetter  came  firom  her  family 
to  tell  me  of  her  death. 

The  house  at  Edgworthtown,  on  my  first 
visit  there,  curiously  betokened  the  mechani- 
cal genius  of  its  master.  It  was  full  of  con- 
trivances for  making  the  ordinary  acts  of 
household  life  serve  the  other  and  unforeseen 
uses.  The  mere  opening  and  shutting  of  cer- 
tain doors  set  into  motion  machinery  for 
winding  clocks,  or  raising  weights  in  other 
parts  of  the  house.  Mr.  I3g worth  showed  me 
another  practical  faculty  he  had  of  adapting 
his  functions  as  a  magistrate  to  the  genius  of 
the  Irish  peasantry.  Bitting  with  him  in  some 
of  his  examinations,  he  elicited  on  my  behalf 
various  stori.es  and  bulls  which  might  have 
found  place  in  some  of  his  daughters'  best 
Irish  tales.    He  had  himself  certain  strong 
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peculiaritiefl  of  character,  and  was  not  popular 
oat  of  his  own  &mily,  but  loved  and  respected 
within  it  The  history  of  his  four  marriages, 
of  which  he  once  gave  me  a  summary,  forms 
a  curious  piece  of  family  biography. 

•  •  .  •  •  •  . 
In  January,  1816, 1  entered  upon  my  pro- 
fessional life  in  London,  at  the  aee  of  twenty- 
seven.  My  firstresidence  was  in  Mount  Street; 
bat  four  years  of  prosperous  jpractice  enabled 
me  to  remove  to  the  house  in  Brook  Street, 
where  I  have  since  lived. 

My  early  success  was  materially  aided  by 
visits  for  four  successive  years  to  Spa,  at  the 
doseof  that  which  is  called  the  London  Season. 

•  •  .  .  .  •  • 
The  English 'as  well  as  foreign  society  there 

was  singularly  agieeable.  I  saw  much  of  the 
Due  de  Richelieu.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
what  we  are  taught,  riffhtly  or  wronglv,  to 
picture,  as  a  French  noUe  of  the  old  school. 
He,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Lon- 
doaderry,  walking  arm  in  arm  as  I  saw  them 
at  Spa,  would  have  made  an  interesting  sub- 
ject for  photography  had  the  art  then  existed. 

•  •  .  .  '  .  •  . 
Many    private    friendships    formed    here 

remained  unbroken  in  the  further  progress  of 
life.  But  I  am  obliged  to  add  that  they  have 
now,  almost  without  a  single  exception,  been 
dissolved  by  death. 

•  .  a  .  .  .  ■ 

In  1818,  returning  by  Paris,  I  was  one  of 
the  guests  at  a  dinner  there,  which  I  have 
every  reason  to  remember.  It  was  at  the 
hoase  of  the  Countess  Rumford,  the  widow  of 
Lavoisier.  At  the  table  were  Laplace,  Cu- 
vier,  Madame  Berthollet  and  Mrs.  Marat. 
Berzelius  came  in  the  evening.  I  sat  next  to 
Laplace,  and  his  fine,  intellectual,  pret  courtly, 
face  is  still  vividly  before  me,  as  is  the  mem- 
ory of  a  long  conversation  on  the  geological 
theories  and  controversies  of  the  day.  He 
brought  to  this  terrestrial  topic  the  same  pro- 
found thought  which  guided  his  researches  in 
the  "  Mecanique  Celeste."  With  Gay  Lussac 
I  had  much  talk  after  dinner  on  the  doctrine 
of  Definite  Proportions,  then  recently  become 
au  integral  part  of  chemical  science,  of  which 
it  is  now  the  recognized  foundation. 

These  eminent  persons  have  all  passed  away, 
bat  their  labors  form  a  large  chapter  in  the 
history  of  science.  It  may  well  furnish  food 
for  reflection,  however,  to  note  the  mighty 
changes  which  the  several  sciences  thus  rep- 
resented have  since  undergone — facts  then 
deemed  ultimate  truths  now  merged  in  more 
general  laws — theories  upset  and  otners  framed 
--speculations  converted  into  realities — lines 
of  demarcation  passed  over-and  methods  of  clas- 
sification and  nomenclature  utterly  changed. 

In  these  revolutions  of  the  past  we  may 


fairly  read  something  of  the  probable  future. 
Most  thinffs  indeed,  and  scientifio  theories 
amount  them,  must  be  counted  as  simplv 
provisional  in  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
.  •  .  .  •  •  • 

On  the  accession  of  the  Queen  to  her 
throne,  in  1887, 1  was  appointed  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Physicians  Extraordinary,  and  on 
her  marriage  I  received  the  same  appointment 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Prince  Consort 
Of  this  admirable  man,  whose  public  and 
private  virtues  can  never  be  too  highly  eeti« 
mated,  I  saw  enough  in  private  intercourse  to 
give  me  a  full  appreciation  of  those  more 
^nial  qualities  and  accomplishments  which, 
in  the  peculiar  position  he  held,  his  upright 
mind  felt  it  in  some  degree  a  duty  to  conceal. 

•  ...... 

I  was  at  Windsor  Castle  during  the  last 

three  days  of  that  illness  which  closed  his  life 
— a  scene  I  can  never  forget. 

•  .«.... 
One  of  the  six  Prime  Ministers  whom  I 

have  attended  professionally  was  Mr.  Canning, 
my  relation  to  whom  became  that  of  friend, 
as  well  as  physician.  It  is  pleasant  to  me  to 
recall,  through  the  haae  of  intervening  years, 
my  many  conversations  with  this  most  accom- 
plished man  on  literary  or  political  topics — 
such  conversations  oflen  occurring  when  he 
was  confined  to  his  couch  by  gout  or  other 
illness. 

•  ••...• 
I  saw  Coleridge  more   rarely,  and  never 

took  a  place  among  the  worshippers  at  his 
shrine. 

•  •  ...  a  a 

In  1816  I  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Ropl 
Society,  my  election  thus  early  in  life  being 
due  to  my  travels  in  Iceland  and  Greece,  and 
to  my  acquaintance  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
and  Sir  H.  Davy. 

My  acq^uaintance  with  Davy  gave,  me  con- 
nection with  the  Royal  Institution,  and  with 
that  laboratory  which  gained  its  first  fiame 
from  his  discoveries — a  fame  largely  aug- 
mented by  the  genius  and  labors  of  Faraday. 
More  than  sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  I 
saw  the  minute  globules  of  the  alkaline  metals 
first  evolved  in  their  elementary  form ;  and 
witnessed  the  dutiful  experiments  by  which 
Davy  illustrated  those  relations  between  chem- 
ical actions  and  electricity,  the  foundation  of 
so  many  ulterior  discoveries.  At  a  later  time 
in  the  same  place,  Faraday  showed  to  me  and 
other  friends  the  same  luminous  spark  which 
he  had  just  succeeded  in  eliciting  from  the 
magnet — the  feeble  precursor  of  those  mar- 
vellous torrents  of  electricity  whit-h  are  now 
procured  from  the  same  source  by  methods 
as  wonderful  as  the  phenomena  they  produce. 
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But  a  short  time  ago  I  saw  on  the  shelves  of 
the  Institution  the  simple  apparatus,  devised 
by  himself,  through  which  h^  obtained  this 
first  result,  the  germ  of  so  many  others. 
Looking  at  what  these  results  have  been, 
there  is  grandeur  in  the  very  simplicity  of 
their  origin. 

•  ••*••• 
It  is  pleasant  to  me,  though  here  also  min- 
gled with  sorrow  for  many  lost  friends,  to 
refer  to  another  institution,  with  which  I  have 
been  associated  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
This  is  "  The  Ciub  " — emphatically  so  named 
— the  creation,  more  than  a  century  ago,  of 
Johnson,  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gold- 
smith, Garrick,  <&c.,  and  maintained  ever 
since  with  undi ininished  reputation. 

Since  my  honor  of  election  in  1840/ many 
have  been  removed  by  death. 

•  •  .'•  •*•  ^ 
Macauley  and  Sidney  Smith  were  elected 

after  me.  With  the  latter  I  was  connected 
by  the  closest  family  ties— that  of  my  own 
marriage — with  the  former  I  became  so  after- 
wards, by  the  marriage  of  my  eldest  son.  The 
peculiar  faculties  of  these  remarkable  men 
were  never  raoVe  strikingly  displayed  than  at 
the  dinners  of  the  Club:  The  joyous  humor 
of  Sydney  Smith  played  over  and  lightened 
the  more  solid  and  copious  learning  of  Ma- 
cauley. 

•  •  •  «  •  • 

Hallara,  a  friend  of  forty  years,  who  died  only 
a  few  months  before  Macauley,  was  endeared 
to  me  further  by  my  attachment  to  his  two 
remarkable  sons,  Arthur  and  Henry  Hal  lam, 
prematurely  and  unhappily  lost  to  him  and 
to  others.  Though  dying  so  young,  they  have 
left  memories  behind  them  embalmed,  as  con- 
cerns- Arthur,  in  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
poetry  of  our  time. — In  Meriioriam,  by  Ten- 
nyson.- 

•  •  •  •  •  •  . 
Hal  lam's  later  years  were  clouded  by  a 

paralytic  seizure,  which  produced  an  effect 
rarely  found  in  such  cases,  of  diffusing  a 

Elaoid  gentleness  over  the  sterner  qualities  of 
is  mind. 

Lord  Holland  was  a  member  of  the  Club 
when  I  became  so,  but  died  a  few  months 
afterwards.  He,  too,  was  a  friend  of  thirty 
years  standing,  endeared  to  me,  as  to  all  who 
knew  him,  by  qualities  in  great  part  individ- 
ual to  himself,  but  in  some  sort  hereditary  in 
his  family.  The  remarkable  society  and 
manner  of  life  at  Holland  House  have  been 
often  described,  and  by  no  one  more  vividly 
than  Lord  Macauley,  in  one  of  his  essays  in 
the  "Edinburgh  Review."  I  am  not  free  to 
extol  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present, 


but  I  must  state  my  feeling  that  nothing  in 
London  life  has  yet  replaced  what  was  the 
habitual  society  of  Holland  House.  English 
and  Foreign  ministers,  diplomatists,  men  of 
learning  and  science,  historians,  poets,  artists 
and  wits,  were  so  skillfully  commingled  as  to 
make  it  sure  that  none  but  a  master-hand 
could  have  accomplished  the  result.  And 
this  was  Lady  Holland — a  remarkable  woman 
in  every  way,  well  remembered  by  all  who 
knew  her  and  difficult  to  describe  to  those  who 
did  not. 

•  .  .  •  .  •        t 
Though    my   annual    autumnal  journeys 

were  too  rapid  and  vague  in  their  direction 
for  any  actual  research,  they  have  greatly 
aided  me  in  maintaining  whatever  knowledge 
of  science  I  had  before  acquired  ;  and  have 
brought  me  into  connection  with  many  emi* 
nent  scientific  men  in  different  countries. 

•  •  •  ■  .  •        • 

Some  of  these  opportunities,  arising  out  of 
my  visits  to  observatories  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  have  been  remarkable  enough  to 
warrant  more  particular  mention  of  them. 
That  which  most  strikingly  clings  to  my  mem- 
ory is  an  evening  I  passed  with  Encke  and 
Galle,  in  the  observatory  at  Berlin,  some  ten 
or  twelve  days  after  the  discovery  of  the 
planet  Neptune,  on  this  very  spot.  I  had 
casually  heard  of  the  discovery,  at  Bremen, 
and  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  on  to  Berlin. 
The  night  in  question  was  one  of  floating 
clouds,  gradually  growing  into  cumuli ;  and 
hour  after  hour  passed  away  without  sijjht  of 
the  planet  which  had  just  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge by  so  wonderful  a  method  of  productive 
research.  Frustrated  in  this  main  point,  it 
was  some  compensation  to  converse  with 
Encke  in  his  own  observatory — the  stillness 
and  darkness  of  the  place  broken  only  by  the 
solemn  ticking  of  the  astronomical  clock 
which,  as  the  unfailing  interpreter  of  the 
celestial  times  and  motions,  has  a  sort  of  liv- 
ing existence  to  the  astronomer.  Among 
other  things  discussed,  while  thus  sitting 
together  in  a  sort  of  tremulous  impatience, 
was  the  name  to  be  given  to  the  new  planet. 
Encke  told  me  he  had  thought  of  Vulcan, 
but  deemed  it  right  to  remit  the  choice  to 
Leverrier,  then  supposed  the  sole  indicator  of 
the  planet  and  its  place  in  the  heavens — adding 
that  he  expected  Leverrier's  by  the  first  post. 
Not  an  hour  had  elapsed  before  a  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  observatory  announced  the  ex- 
pected letter.  Encke  read  it  aloud;  and, 
coming  to  the  passage  where  Leverrier  pro- 
posed the  name  of  Neptune,  exclaimed  :  **  So 
lass  den  namvn  Neptun  sein  !*'  It  was  a  raid- 
night  scene  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  A 
royal  baptism,  with  its  long  array  of  titles, 
would  ill  compare  with  this  simple  naniing  of 
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the  remote  and  solitary  planet  thus  wonder- 
fully discovered.  There  is  no  place  indeed 
where  the  grandeur  and  wild  ambitions  of  the 
world  are  so  thoroughly  rebuked  and  dwarfed 
into  littleness,  as  in  the  Astronomical  Obser- 
vatory. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  died  in  England,  Oc- 
tober 29th,  1873. 


■  — ■  I- 


Selected. 
HORIZONS. 

BT   LOUISA    BCSHKELL. 

Hv  heart  gives  thanks  for  yonder  bill, 

Tbat  makes  this  valley  safe  aud  still ; 

That  shuts  from  sight  my  oDward  way 

And  sets  a  limit  to  my  day  ; 

That  keeps  my  thoughts,  so  tired  and  weak, 

From  seeking  whai  they  should  Dot  seek. 

Oq  that  fair  bound  across  the  west 

My  eyes  find  pasturage  and  rest, 

And  of  its  dewy  siillaess  drink, 

As  do  the  stars  upon  its  brink  ; 

It  shields  me  from  the  days  to  come 

And  makes  the  present  hour  my  home. 

Deeper  will  be  my  rest  to  night 
For  this  near  calmness  of  the  hight; 
Its  steadfast  boundary  will  keep 
My  harbored  spirit  while  I  sleep. 
Yet  somewhere  on  its  wooden  sides 
To-morrow's  onwatd  pathway  hides, 
And  I  shall  wake  at  early  morn, 
To  find  a  world  beyond,  new- bom. 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  Thou  dost  lay 
These  near  horizons  on  my  way. 
If  I  coald  all  my  journey  see. 
There  were  no  charm  of  mystery, 
No  veiled  grief,  no  changes  sweet, 
No  restful  sense  of  tasks  complete. 
I  thank  Thee  for  the  hills,  the  night,  . 
For  every  barrier  to  my  sight. 
For  every  turn  that  blinds  my  eyes 
To  coming  pain  or  glad  surprise  ; 
For  every  bound  Thou  settest  nigh. 
To  make  me  look  more  near,  more  high  ; 
For  mysteries  too  great  to  know  ; 
For  everything  Thon  dost  not  show. 
Upon  Thy  limits  rests  my  heart ; 
Its  safe  Horizon,  Lord,  Thou  art  I 
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The  vineyard  gate  swings  open,  free  and  wide, 
And  that  the  Master  still  is  calling  me. 
At  eventide  ? 

Weak,  tremblingly; 
Yet  Thou  didst  call  me.    iSo,  I  come  to  Thee, 
So  late  for  service,  and  so  stained  with  sin  ; 
Yet  now  I  lift  my  puny  hands,  and  cry, 
**  If  still  a  lifelong  idler  may  come  in, 

Lord,  here  am  TV* 


Selected. 
THE  CALL. 

Listl  can  it  be, 
The  Master  of  the  vineyard  calleth  me  ? 
Life*s  sunset  shadows  mock  me  as  I  stand, 
Beat  with  the  burden  of  my  idle  years. 
Bearing  base  fruitage  in  my  shriveled  hand — 

Sin,  shame,  and  tears. 

"  Go,  work  to-day." 
I  heard  the  morning  call,  but  answered,  Nay  ,* 
I  will  not  labor  in  the  fresh  bright  hours ; 
And  when  the  noon  was  high,  the  need  was  great, 
I  wo  aid  not  heed  ;  now,  night-dews  chill  the  flowers ; 

Ah  me — how  late  I 

What  have  I  lost  ? 
What  pleasures  purchased,  and  at  what  a  cost? 
Ifake  answer,  soul  of  mine.    Hark !  can  it  be 


From  the  Boston  Advertiser. 
FAILURE  OF  HEALTH   IN   AMERICAN   WOM£N» 

Dr.  Clark  opened  this  subject  in  his  recent 
book  in  a  way  that  aroused  general  attention, 
but  he  expressly  stated  that  the  particular 
points  on  which  he  dwelt  are  by  no  means  the 
sole  causes  of  the  evil  so  generally  acknowl- 
edged, namely,  the  falling  off  in  the  standard 
of  nealth  and  strength  of  American  women  in 
these  days  compared  with  that  of  their  grand- 
mothers, or  of  European  women  now.  While 
4he  interest  awakend  by  this  book  is  still  fresh, 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  inquiry  will 
be  made  into  some  of  those  other  causes  to 
which  he  merely  alludes. .  Perhaps  a  German 
woman  might  sum  them  up  in  the  axiom — 
"  Want  of  proper  training  and  supervision  of 
daughters  from  childhood  to  maturity  by  care- 
ful mothers."  But  it-wonid  be*difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  change,  or  perhaps  greatly 
modify,  the  prevailing  custom  of  allowing  our 
girls  to  tAke  care  of  themselves,  in  a  far 
greater  degree,  at  an  early  period  of  their 
livesi  than  prevails  in  any  other  civilized 
community.  It  is  all  the  more  important  that 
they  should  be  taught  something  of  the  most 
obvious  rules  of  hygiene,  as  well  as  the  peril 
and  future  suffering  involved  by  their  neglect^ 
and  that  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  such 
rules  should  prevail,  as  far  as  outward  cir- 
cumstances are  concerned,  in  schools  and 
workshops,  where,  hundreds  of  young  girls 
daily  congregate  for  many  hours  tggether. 

An  inquiry  lately  made  in  one  large  school 
brought  out  the  fact  that  many  of  the  pupils 
often  come  without  having  breakfasted,  and 
bringing   no  lunch.     Would  it  not  be   well 
that  this  inquiry  should  be  made  general  in 
all  schools  for  girls,  and  aho  in  workshops  ? 
Then,   as   to   temperature  and   ventilation : 
Every   physician   will   bear   witness   to   the 
poisonous  effects  on  the  constitution  of  breath- 
ing hot  and  vitiated  air.     How  many  schools 
or  work-rooms  are  carefully  regulated  by  a 
thermometer  never  being  allowed  to  rise  above 
a  fixed  point?  or  provided  with  a  supply  of 
pure  air,  introduced  in  a  way  to   avoid  cold 
drafts,  as  may  so  easily  be  accomplished  by 
modern  appliances  ?    The  sedentary  lives  of 
many  girls  produce  a  sluggishness  of  circula- 
tion which  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  chilliness 
even  in  a  warm  room,  and  mistaken  kindness 
allows  the  temperature  to  be  raised  to  an  un- 
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wholesome  point,  while  no  effort  is  made  to 
supply  the  pure  air  which  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  sensation  complained  of.  These 
remarks  are  made  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
farther  investigation  into  the  many  causes 
that  contribute  to  the  prevailing  and  increas- 
ing delicacy  of  American  women  of  all  classes. 

Thouohts  from  Robertson. — ^There  is  a 
sacredness  in  individuality  of  character.  Each 
•one  born  into  this  world  is  a  fresh  new  soul, 
intended  by  its  Maker  to  develop  itself  in  a 
new  fresh  way. 

We  are  what  we  are ;  we  cannot  be  truly 
other  than  ourselves.  We  reach  perfection 
not  by  copying,  much  less  by  aiming  at  orig- 
inality,  but  by  consistently  and  steadily 
working  out  the  life  which  is  common  to  us 
a11,  according  to  the  character  which  Grod 
has  given  us. 

There  is  one  universe,  in  which  each  sepa- 
rate star  differs  from  another  in  glory ;  on6 
church,  in  which  a  single  spirit — the  life  of 
God — pervades  each  separate  soul,  and  just  in 
proportion  as  that  life  becomes  exalted  does  it 
«naole  every  one  to  shine  forth  in  the  dis- 
tinctness of  its  own  separate  individuality, 
like  the  stars  of  heaven. 


I   tm  ■ 


If  charity  can  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  it 
may  possibly  be  so  stretched  as  to  cover  a 
multitude  ox  opinions. 

NOTIOI. 

The  First-daj  School  AiBOciation  of  Twenty- 
teventh  Street,  New  York,  has  concladed  to  hold  a 
children's  meeting  on  Firtt-daj,  the  24th,  at  3} 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  the  Twentj-eerenth  Street  Meet- 
ing-hoaee.  The  Twentj-seventh  Street  school  will 
give  the  usual  school  exercise.  Other  schools  are  in- 
vited, and  it  is  hoped  that  thej  may  take  part  In  the 
exercises.  There  will  be  opportunity  for  brief  re- 
marks. 

Friends  and  others  are  invited  to  attend. 


CiBcuLAB  Mebtingb  wlthiu  Western  Quarterly 
Meeting  meet  the  2d  and  4th  First-days  cf  each 
month  as  follows : 

Faliowfield,  Pa.,  24th  of  Fifth  month,  1874. 
Centre,  Del.,  14th  of  Sixth  month,        «< 
Marlborough,  Pa.,  28tb  of  Sixth  month,  " 
Kennett,  Pa.,  12th  of  Seventh  month,    " 
All  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Thr  Indulged  Meeting  at  Penn's  Manor,  Pa.,  is 
now  held  every  First-day  morning. 

IMDIAN    COMMITTIB. 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  will  meet  at  Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting 
Room  on  Sixth-day,  Fifth  month  29th,  at  11  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  to  complete  its  organisation  and  other  busi- 
ness of  importance.  The  Nominating  Committee 
will  meet  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


NOTICE. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Quarterly 
Meeting  First-day  Sf  hool  Association  will  be  held 
at  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland,  Sixth  month  7th,  it  4 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

CaLXB  J.   M00RB,\    ^    . 

Katb  Vickbbb.     ;   "^**- 

IXBSdS. 

A  nbw  law  for  the  relief  of  the  insane  poor  pro- 
vides that,  whenever  the  Board  of  Public  Charities 
shall  be  satisfied  or  have  good  reason  to  belieye  that 
any  insane  person  in  any  connty  or  district  alms- 
house or  in  the  care  of  any  person  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  poor  directors  of  any  district  cannot 
there  receive  proper  care  and  treatment,  or  is  prob- 
ably curable,  said  Board  or  their  representatiTes  ia 
the  proper  county  shall  make  application  to  the 
president  judge  of  the  proper  county,  in  term  time, 
or  at  chambers,  setting  forth  that  such  insane  per- 
son cannot  receive  proper  care  and  treatment,  or  is 
probably  curable ;  and  said  judge  shall,  if  the  state- 
ments alleged  are  sustained  by  affidavit  of  petition- 
ers, make  decree  that  the  officers  in  charge  of  snch 
person  transfer  him  or  her  to  one  of  the  hospitals 
for  the  insane  receiving  aid  from  the  State,  where 
such  person  shall  be  received  and  maintaioed  in 
the  manner  provided  by  law,  at  the  expense  of  the 
district  from  which  such  person  is  transferred. 
Such  expenses  to  be  recovered  by  sach  district  from 
snch  persons  «s  may  be  liable  by  existing  laws  for 
the  support  of  such  insane  persons. 

Thb  New  Orleans  Repubiieamf  in  estimatiog  the  ap- 
proximate damages  of  the  oferflow  in  LouiBisns, 
hsM  carefully  prepared  a  table  which  contains  some 
interesting  figures.  The  whole  area  of  the  State  is 
30,094  square  miles,  or  about  20,000,000  of  acres. 
Of  these  about  one-tenth  are  improved.  There 
have  been  seventeen  parishes  more  or  less  iojored  ^ 
by  the  flood,  comprising  587,949  acres,  which  pro- 
duce 13,894,856  pounds  of  rice,  132,070  bales  of 
cotton,  and  48,817  hogsheads  of  sngsu',  in  addition 
to  live  stock  and  other  farm  products.  Bstimatiog 
the  probable  crop  of  rice,  sugar^  aid  cotton  of 
these  parishes  as  below,  the  Republican  thinks  the 
proportion  of  damage  may  be  approximated  at  one- 
sixth  of  the  probable  product  Thus  on  the  crop 
of  sugar,  48,817  hogsheads  (estimated  ' 

with  molasses,)        .        .  .    $  5,000,060 

Cotton,    132,070  bales,     .         .         .  10,000,000 

Rice,  14,000,000  pounds      .        .        .        2,500,000 

Total,  .  .  .  .  .  $1T,500,000 
would  give  about  $3,000,000  as  the  non-prodactioa 
of  these  staples  alone,  to  which  must  be  added  a 
great  loss  in  live  stock,  poultry,  vegetables,  and 
other  articles  of  farm  produce.  The  severity  of 
this  immense  loss  is  tempered  somewhsU  by  the  fact 
that  crops  and  lands  damaged  by  high  water  bare 
great  powers  of  recuperation.— i^.  F.  £ve,  PoH, 

Okb  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  last  letters  closed  with 
the  remark:  <*If  the  good  Lord  above  gives  me 
strength  and  influence  to  complete  the  task  I  shall 
not  grudge  my  hunger  and  toil.  Above  all,  if  He 
permits  me  to  put  a  stop  to  the  enormous  evils  of 
this  inland  slave  trade,  I  shall  bless  His  nams  with 
all  my  heart.  The  Nile  sources  are  valuable  to  me 
only  as  a  means  of  enabling  me  to  open  my  moutb 
among  men.  It  is  this  power  I  hope  to  apply  to 
remedy  an  enormous  evil,  and  join  my  little  help- 
ing hand  in  the  great  revolution  that  in  His  all- 
embracing  Providence  he  has  been  carrying  on  for 
ages,  and  is  now  actually  hilping  forward." 
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A  pair  of  aliDM  will  coat  ' 
»IUi*8U.TIRTIPc      ' 
add  tvic«thec<Mt  oftbeiboet 


I  thetr  wetring  ralne. 


OHLT  A  VESNY  A  FICTUBS, 

A^  aU  UN  Vriniili  RtMli^  •totMlhrVM  I*. 
Stwh  ia  the  het  tn  rtgtti  to  the  IllD*tr>ted  Anoaal 
«r  Hew  Tork  Mid  Brookljo  Cbarehn,  now  wlIiBg  m 
rapidly.  It  cootkiDi  138  p^gei,  knd  hu  a  bckaUfal 
»ad  KttractlTB  mkkc-ap,  aod  lella  at  tha  axtremelj 
low  prica  of  FIITY  CENTS  A  OOPY.  Ag«ntaare 
mmklng  nonej  aelliog  it.  Order*  are  coming  in  from 
all  •ecltom  of  Ilia  coontr;  for  it.  Sampta  copj, 
vith  all  the  neceaaarj  Inatrnelinns  and  ontfit  for 
afsnta,  aent  on  receipt  of  price.  Big  Indneenenta 
to  good  workera.     Addraaa 

NBLSON  t  PHILLIPS, 
805  Broadway,'  W.  Y. 


ALABQE  SALARY  a  mooth  eaailj  made  witb 
Stencil  and  Key  Check  oatGti.  Oatalogaea 
and  Sample*  lent  free.  S.  H.  Speocer,  117  §«□■ 
over  St.,  Bottoo. 


New'' 


oi.:ii.j«r._i , 


■ARIA  COOPER  PARTERHEIHSR. 
PLAIN  BONNET  MAKER, 

Ufi  NOBTH  TENTH  STREET, 


LTDIA  A.  KVKFET, 

PUUN  AND  FANCY  MILLINER, 

687  FiuUin  St,  tban  Bpnug  Qnim. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


I  FLORENCE  < 


n  Ika  Om-T  twtM—  that  • 


ISAAC    G.  TTSON, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

310  It.  Eisktk  Straaf. 
Photographing  in  all  Iti  branehaa,     Bpaelal  iMtn- 
(ton  Klven  to  eopyins  old  piotaraa. 


THI  SintOLSS  lEON  BOOFINa  X. 

ICannCactarera  of  Iron  Bailding  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
menia,  QalvaaiEed  TroD  Oornlcea,  Balnatradaa,  Win- 
dow Capi,  Dormera,  Ac.  Theie  make  low  Sre  in* 
iiraneo  rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
tlgbtw  and  more  darabie  tban  tin  or  alate.  Send 
for  circnlara.  40T  WALKDT  Street,  Philsdalpbia. 
Worki,  Camden. _^ 


Corner  of  Library  Street. 

JOSEPH  W.  LIPPIICOTT, 
REAL  ESTATE  AOENT  *  COKTBYANOER, 
411  Walnnt  Street,  Philadelphia. 
RENTS.  GROnND  BENTS,  INTEREST,  DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC.,  COLLECTED. 

L.  &  B.  L.  T7S0N, 

Mo.  SM  BOTTTE  EIETBITTH  BTBEBI. 

Staple Trimminp,  Dresg  Liqings,  )JDEiery,Glovea,  Ac 

Zephyrs  and  fine  Knit  Goods  for  Infanta. 

Book  KaaliD,  Handkerchiea.  and  Cap  Materials. 

FSXEEDe*  OAPB  lUDB  TO  OBDBB. 


1  FURNITURE. 

I  EikMiAad  timmty-fiiK  yoari  6y 

S.  a  RSaBBTHB, 
I  Dealsner,  ICannfkctnrer  and  Dealer  in   Bne  Walnnt 
j  and  Cottage  Pornltare,  Spring,  Hair  and  Bvik  MM- 

'  Ho.  536  OULOWBILL  SiunT,  Phila. 


i  I.  F.  HOPKIHB, 

I  RBMOTBD  TO  NEW  STORE,  237  N.  TENTH  ST. 

;  Hannfhctnrer  and  dealer  Id  fine 

I  WALNUT  FURNITURE,  MATTBJ.8SB8,  *c.,  *<»•' 

'  wonld  reipectfblly  inrlte  tbo  attention  of  Frlendo  w 

I  a  new  and  well  selected  atock. 

I  PRICES  LOW.  ' 

I  CSAFT  &  JIISSUP, 

!  (Snoaeasora  to  B.  A.  Wl\timu,1 

!  905   UxBKBT    StKBHT,    PB1I.1DBLPBIA.  _ 

Home  Fnmishlng  Gooda,  CuUery,  Walnut  Brw^V 
eta.  Lamps  and  Lowp  FIxturoa,  Bird  Cageii  Pl»'"  ' 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  »nd  Willow  ware. 

ObOTBIS  WUSSKB  KBPAIBID.  ,,, 

A    GOOD    SEAUSTRBSS   wanU  employment  bT 
the  day  or  week.     Addroaa,  P.  oBce  "  Fr.oiid* 
intelligencer." 
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HEAD-QUARTERS  FOR  CROQUET. 

Full  Sett,  8  Balls  and  Mallets,  Price,  $1.90. 


•  (64  DIPPERBNT  STYLES.); 
W9ITB  OCTAVO  NOTB— ^^ontaining  24  aheats  Paper  and  24  BnyelopeBi  Btamped  Wiih 

jour  Initial,  .  .  15  cents  a  Box 

Other  Styles,  including  the  new  shi.pe  ^'  O^en  at  End/'  .  .20  cents  a  Box 

Call  and  examine  our  large  Farieiy  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

OH  A  i?.IjES  j^.  x)ix:o3sr  &  oo., 

STATIONERS  AND  ENGRAVERS, 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE, 

SWARTHMORE, 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PBNN. 

This  Institution,  under  the  care  of  Friends,  and 
open  to  students  of  either  sex,  is  situated  on  the 
West  CbeBt«r  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  ten  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Full  courses  of  study  are  pro- 
vided in  both  the  Classical  and  Scientific  Depart- 
ments, for  completing  either  of  which  the  usual 
degrees  are  conferred.  There  is  also  connected 
with  the  College  a  Preparatory  School.  Applicants 
of  any  age  are  admitted  either  to  the  College  or  the 
Preparatory  School  who  bring  testimonials  of  good 
character  from  their  last  teachers,  and  pass  the  re- 
quired preliminary  examinations.  The  examinations 
fer  admission  to  the  College  or  the  Preparatory 
School  will  be  held  on  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  days, 
the  Ist,  2d  and  3d  of  Ninth-month  (September,)  1874. 
To  secure  places,  the  accomodations  being  limited, 
applications  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible, 
either  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  President.  For 
Catalogue  and  ftirther  particulars  address 

EDWARD  H.  MAGILL,  President. 

New  and  Fresh  Plain  Goods. 

50  pair  Hand-Made  Mittt,  Modes  and  Black. 

300  yds.  Twilled  Debeges,  in  Mode  and  Brown* 

500  yds.  QIace  Mohair,  for  Suits. 

1,000  yds.  Twilled  Mohairs,  3li,  worth  50c. 

100  yds.  Diagonal  Mohairs— beautiful. 

Pongees,  in  all  colors. 

Neat  Striped  Skirts,  $1.50,  formerly  $250. 

3,000  L.  C.  Handkerchiefs,  from  Auction,  at  12}, 

16,  18,  20  and  25o. 

These  goods  are  AO  per  cent,  less  than  the  usual 
prices,  and  I  would  call  Friends  particular  attention 
to  them.  JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  DRY-GOODS  STORE, 
S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arch  Sts. 

ILLIAM   HEACOCK, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING    UNDBRTAKBR, 

No.  907  FiLBSBT  Stbkst,  Phila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Coffins,  and 

every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 

patent  Preserver,  obviating  the  necessity  of  packing 

bodies  in  ice. tf 

SBRMON,    BY  JBSSE   KBRSBT. 
PRIOS,  BIX  OBHTS. 

WALTON  k  CO., 

629  and  531  N.  Eighth  St.,  below  Green,  Phila. 

STATIONBRS  AND  BOOKSELLBRS. 

Printers,   Bookbinders,   and  Bngraveri. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 


ICE. 


ICE.  1 


Jouv  H.  Roberts.  RtuBEir  M.  Robkbtb. 

J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 

PRODTJCBJ 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 

S^oreiffn  and  X>oxnestio  S^uits, 

248  XOBTH  JDELA  WABEiA  VENUE, 

I»HIIL.Ar>H:ijI»HIA. 

(kmiAguwrntM  lOllelMd.  Bhipping  ordara  prottptty  SIM. 

£.  F.  B0BIBT8,  AlttuMa,  Va.  WM.  PABBT.  Ctnnawlniwi,  X.  t, 

THORBTON  GONBOW  *  00..  Pliltada. 

OARPBTZNaS* 

ONB  FBIOB  GiBFST  WASEBDUBK 
Window  Shades.  Oil  Oloth,  Mate,  fco. 

BENJAMIN  GREEN. 

39p  b23  38  l^orl-h  8«ooiid  8t    PhflitAa. 

KNICKERBOCKER 

ICE  COMPANY. 

Thos.  E.  Oahill,  PresU,      E.  P.  Kbrsbow,  V.  Pra'L 

A.  Hunt,  Treat.  E.  H.  Cobbbll,  See^y. 

F,  A.  Hem  DRY,  Oen.  Sup*t. 

OFFICE,  435  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILA. 

BRAMOH  OPPI0B8  AND  DEPOTS. 

American  and  Master  Streets. 
Ridge  Avenue  and  Willow  Street. 
Willow  Street  Wharf,  Delaware  Avenue. 
Hanover  Street  Wharf,  Delaware  River. 
Twenty-Second  and  Hamilton  Streets. 
Ninth  Street  and  Washington  Avenue. 
Pine  Street  Wharf,  Schuylkill. 
Armat  Street  and  i*.  k  G.  R.  R.,  Germantown. 
Market  Street  Wharf,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Cape  May, N.J. 
18  74.  Pricet  for  Families,  Offices,  ^c,  1874 

8  lbs.  daily,  75  cents  per  week. 
12         "  95         "         " 

16         <'        1.10         "         *« 
20         "        1.25         "         «« 
Half  bushel  or  40  lbs.  35  cents  each  delivery. 
19*1  f  you  want  a  pure  article  delivered  promptly 
send  your  order  to  the   Knickerbocker    Ice   Com- 
pany. 6t. 


8.  F.  BALDBR8TON  & 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  STRBBT, 
Pbiladblphu, 
Always  on  hand  a  large  variety  of  Paper  Hangings 
and  Window  Shades.    We  have  a  ve^  deairable 
Spring  Shade  Roller,  which  works  without  cordi.. 
and  is  mnch  approved. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  80,  1874. 


No.  14. 


John  Glendening. 
"Win.  E.  Fraeer. 


a  9.  Caipenter. 

Jos.  M.  TrumaD,  Jr. 

ICE !  ICE !  ICE ! 

EASTERN  ICE  EXCLUSIVELY. 

llostly  of  the  superior  Crop  of  1873. 


8  pounds  daily 75  cents  per  week. 


12 
16 
20 


It 

II 


95 
1. 10 
1.25 


II 
a 
ti 


40  pounds  each  time,  35  cents. 
AUo  by  the  Cargo  or  Ton. 

NTER  IGE  eOMPANY 

(T   WUXOW   STREET. 

PUIN  AND  SHIKRED  BONNETS. 

C.  A.   ELLISON 

SMS  WEST  JBIGMTJBBJTTM  ST.,  JfJSW  TOBK. 

DuriDft  New  Tork   Yearly  Meeting  I  will  be  at 
■^S9  Foartb  Ave.,  near  Twenty. first  St. 


Save  Fifty  Dollars  ! 

THE  NEW  FLORENCE. 


PBICB,    $M    Mow    I      Any   other  Flvt-CloBii 
TALVB,  $90    abOTV   /  Sewing  liaehine, 

SATED,    IftO    By  tuyiny  the  FZOBENCB, 


JBvery  Machine  warranted. 

Special  temte  to  Clulfs  and  l>ealere. 

Send  /br  eirettlare  to  the 

Florence  S  ufing  M  ehine  COfFloreneCf  Maee,, 

Or  1193  Cheetnut  St„  Bhitadelphia. 


V«*«a 


SIJSIllfER  BOABDIIVG*— A  few  persons 
'  can  be  accommodated  with  board  in  a  Friend's 
family  in  Haddonfield.  Address  SARAH  ANN 
ALLEN,  Friends'  School,  Haddorfield,  N.  J. 

N.  B. — A  few  pupils  will  be  taken  as  boarders  at 
the  opening  of  the  School  in  the  Fall.     For  partic- 
ulars address  REBECCA  ALLEN, 
4t  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


SHELBURlVi:    HOUSE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 
This  new  house,  located  within  one  hundred  yards 
cf  the  Ocean,  and  furnished  in  a  superior  manner 
with  new  fbrniture,  will  be  opened  for  visitors  about 
Sixth  mo.  20tfa,  1874.     For  terms,  etc.,  address 

EDWIN  ROBERTS,  Proprietor, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Or  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J,  afitr  Sixth  mo.  Ut. 


A 


FEW     PERfi01¥M   wittaoat    Chil- 
dren can  be  accommodated  with  Boanl  in  a 
Friends  family  on  a  farm  in  Bucks  Co. 

Address  BOABDING,  Labaska, 

Bucks  Co.,  Penna. 


MASSIAOE    CEBTIFICATES, 

B7  FRIENDa*  CEREMONY 

Blanks,  $4.00,  Filled  up,  $8.00. 

Inyitations  neatly  prepared. 

701  ARCH  STREET. 

lyeow  T.  ELLWOOD  CHAPMAN. 

A    pair  of  shoe.s  will  cost  you  only  5  cents  more 

t\   with  a  SILVER  TIP  on  than  Trithout,  and  it  will 

add  twice  the  cost  of  the  shoe  to  their  wearing  value. 


MUTUAL  FIRE  INS.  CO., 

or  PbilaaolpHia. 

No.  701  ARCH  STBEET. 


CALEB  CLOTHIER,  President. 
ALAN  WOOD.  Vice  President. 

THOMAS  MATHER,  Treas. 
T.  ELLWOOD  CHAPMAN,  Sec'y. 

WILL  BE  FOR  RENT. 

House  No.  1111  WALLACE  ST.  Also,  to  a 
small  family  of  Friends,  house  No.  606   NORTH 

SEVENTH  ST.,  with  all  modern  improvements. 
Some  new  carpets,  just  fitted,  can  be  purchased 
low.     Inquire  next  door  below  of 

JACOB  M.  ELLIS. 

BENJAMIN  STBATTAN, 
GENERAL   INSURANCE 

AND 

REAL  EBTAPE  AOENT  AND    BROKER. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC  AND  CONVEYANCER. 
Loans   Neootiatsd,    Rents    Collected,    &o.,    ko 

Office,  OVn  rBZLOWS*  BUIZniNO, 

Corner  MAIN  AND  FIFTH  STREETS, 

RICHMOND,  IND. 

ONLY  A  FENNT  A  FICTUBE, . 

And  all  the  Valuable  Reading  Matter  thrown  in. 

Such  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  Illustrated  Annual 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Churches,  now  selling  so 
rapidly.  It  coutains  128  pages,  and  has  a  beautiful 
and  attractive  make-up,  and  sells  at  the  extremely 
low  price  of  FIFTY  CENTS  A  COPY.  Agents  are 
making  money  selling  it.  Orders  are  coming  in  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  for  it.  Sample  copy, 
with  all  the  necessary  instructions  and  outfit  for 
agents,  sent  on  receipt  of  price.  Big  inducements 
to  good  workers.     Address 

NELSON  k  PHILLIPS, 

805  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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JOMES  COMPOlJKrD  BED  SPRING 

Tub  Only  Double  Spring  in  the  Market. 


This  Spring  has  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
I  •w  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
ipiral  springs,  surmounted  bj  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Give  size  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  Bend  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supplj  thousands  of 
references.  **Jonbs  Compound  Spring"  Manufac- 
tory, 226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  aSO.  ROBERTS^ 

DENTIST, 
FoBMiBLT  421  North  Sixth  Stbiht, 

ft  as  removed  to  247  North  Eighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  seryices. 

FRIBND8'  CENTRAL  TAILOR  STORE. 

ISAAC  H.  MACDONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  CHA.S.  C.  Jackson,  deceased,  has  removed 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Haying  had  25  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothiag,  he 
solicits  a  share  of  their  patronaire. 

GOOD   BUSINESS   OPPOBTUNTTY. 

WHEELER  A  WILSON 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

are  reorganizing  their  Agencj  Department,  and  can 
offer  better  terms  than  ever  before  giyen  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 


ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NUMBER  6 

MANUFAOTUBIirO   SEWIHO  MAOHIKE. 

APPLY   AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,   PHIL  AD  A. 

S^IthIN  C.SHORTLIDGE'S  academy  at  Ken- 
net  Square,  Pa.,  for  Young  Men  and  Bojs,  has 
fbrtj-five  boarders  for  the  Spring  and  Summer  Ses- 
sion^ already  begun,  and  to  continue  till  the  7th  mo. 
M.  There  are  still  a  few  places  not  jet  engaged. 
l(am«9  of  applicants  are  received  at  this  time,  also 
for  the  Fall  aud  Winter  Session  of  1874-75.  Terms 
reasonable.  This  is  eminently  a  <* Home  Boarding 
School  "  for  one  sex.  Special  provision  and  care 
for  little  bojs.  Pupils  can  remain  at  the  School 
during  all  vacations 

Kennet  Square,  Fa.,  3d  mo.  30th,  1874. 

JOSEPH  W.  LIPPIVCOTT, 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENT  k  CONVEYANCER, 

411  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
RENTS,  GROUND  RENTS;  INTEREST,  DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC.,  COLLECTED. 


PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALH. 

A  full  assortment  cf  goods  suitable  for  Friends  wear  con« 
stantly  on  hand.    Satisfactory  fit.    Terms  Kessonsble. 

aUSTAVUS  GOLZE, 
TAILORi 

Successor  to  Chas.  0.  Jackson.  At  tho  Old  8toad 

No.  531  Aroh  8tr#et,  Philadelphia, 

RICHARDS  ft  SHOURDB, 

CARPENTERS    AND    BUILDER;S, 
No.  1126  SniArr  Allit, 
(First  Street  above  Race  Street,) 

PHILADBLPBIA.. 

JOBBING  ATTSirPBD  TO. 

ilML.  B.  Flff^^fflft,  mOHPSOV  ilOVII^ 

No.  leao  Wood  St  No.  924  Cheny  8l 

Jy 

ISAIAH    PRICE.   DENTIST, 
1720    Oreen  Street,    Philadelphia,   Panna. 

HALLOWELL    &   CO., 

BANKEUS, 

33  SOUTH   THIRD   STREET,  PHILADA 

We  buy  and  sell,  on  Commission,  Stol&t,  Gtr- 
erment  Bonds  and  Gold. 

Information  giren  respecting  all  securities  offered 

on  the  market. 

Pron^t  attention  givtn  to  orderg, 

K0BBI8LHALL0VILL.    OHABLES  HALLOWttL 

A.  K  PARRY, 

612  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  to  a  well  selected 
stock  of  Spring  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Silk  and  Cot- 
ton Blonde.    Also,  Book  Muslin,  for  Caps 

and  Handkerchiefs.  3m 

MARPLE  &  ABBOTT, 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  and  the  pablic 
in  general  to  their  stock  of  fine' 

KID  AND  BUCKSEIK  GLOVES. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  manufacture  all  kioda 
of  Gloves  at  short  notice. 

ManntMtory  and  Storei  439  Oreen  St., 

PHILADIELPHIA.. 


THE  THREE-PLY  R00FIN8 

is  the  most  subsiantlal  and  reliable  maerial  manufactom 
can  be  safely  u^ed  in  the  p^ace  of  Tin  or  slate;  eqaall; 
adapted  to  flat  and  steep  roofo  in  all  elimatea.  U  is  mtf- 
ufacturedin  rolls  readv  for  use,  eaitily  applied. sod  csd  M 
cheaply  transported,  i^eod  Tor  sample  and  Circnlar. 
Mention  this  paper. 

PENN  ROOFING  CO., 

107  8.  Second  Street,  Phi!»<<elp<ii«- 
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TERMS:— TO   BE   PAID   IN   ADVANCE. 

The  Paper  is  Issued  every  week. 

The  TmsTT-PiBn  Volume  commenced  on  the  28th  of 
Second  month,  1874,  at  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cenia  to  sub- 
ecriben  receiving  ft  through  the  mail.  To  those  receiving  it 
throQgh  oar  carriers,  Thrsb  Douabs. 

SINGLE  N08.  6  CENTS. 
It  is  desirable  that  all  subscriptionB  should  commenoe  at 
tht  beginning  of  the  volume. 

REMITTANCES  bv  mail  should  be  in  chicks,  drafts,  or 
P.  0.  in>><nT^aoBB8;  the  latter  pr^erred.    Moxkt  sent  by  mail 
will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 
AGENTS.-— T.  Barling  Hull,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Joseph  S.  Gohu,  New  York, 
BenJ.  Stratton,  Richmond,  Ind. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CONVINCEMENT,  AC,  OP 
MARGARET  LUCAS. 
Continaed  f^om  page  65. 

About  the  17th  year  of  my  age,  there  came 
a  bishop  to  the  town,  in  order  for  a  confirma- 
tion, which  I  thought  was  a  singular  good  for 
me,  for  from  that  1  conceived  a  steadier  hope 
and  feith  in  Christ  would  seize  upon  my  soul, 
entertaining  thoughts  that  there  was  a  pecu- 
liar power  given  to  this  high  and  holy  func- 
tion, from  which  I  was  to  reap  that  which 
was  divine ;  and  surely,  I  may  say,  I  doubt 
not  but  the  invisible  Being  looked  with  com- 
passion on  the  fervent  desire  of  my  soul,  and 
received  the  reverential  awe  in  which  my 
mind,  as  well  as  my  body,  kneeled  to  receive 
the  earnest  of  my  wish;  and  I  know  that  my 
behaviour,  both  before,  at,  and  after  that 
time,  was  taken  notice  of  by  my  relations  and 
intimates. 

A  little  while  after,  my  uncle  asked  what  I 
thought  of  receiving  the  sacrament.  I  told 
him  I  did  not  think  it  was  proper  for  so 
young  persons  to  adventure ;  for,  as  it  is  said, 
"  those  who  receive  it  unworthily,  do  procure 
to  themselves  damnation ;"  I  durst  not  re- 
ceive it.  He  told  me  of  some  that  was  as 
young  as  myself,  and  whom  he  thought  as 
onfit  I  told  him  I  knew  it,  but  they  seemed 
to  exalt  themselves  amongst  their  companions 
on  account  of  that,  which  I  durst  not,  in  the 
greatest  humility,  partake  of;  neither  did  I 
nnd  that  my  faith  was  sufficiently  ripe  to 


comprehend  the  mystery  betwixt  the  outward 
bread  and  wine  and  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ. 

Here  I  began  to  flag  in  my  hopes  of  hav- 
ing received  any  benefit  by  the  laying  on  of 
the  bishop's  hand  ;  and  what  if  I  say  I  stag- 
gered, not  only  at  one  thing  or  two,  but  at 
all  that  I  had  done  on  a  religious  account. 
Did  I  now  believe  there  was  no  God  ?  Oh,  no ! 
but  to  my  inexpressible  grief,  I  could  not 
find  how  to  worship  Him,  so  as  to  prove  my 
own  acceptance,  or  the  assurance  that  I  longed 
for  ;  nor  could  my  soul  rest  without  it. 

Here  had  I  labored  in  my  inventions,  spent 
all  my  hopes,  and  as  a  person  quite  fatigued, 
sitting  down,  was  made  to  bear  such  a  morti- 
fication as  I  had  never  before  known  ;  to  see 
myself  dwindling  away  from   that  which  I 
thought  was  most  expedient  for  me  to  be  eX" 
ercised  in,  and  that  my  performances  were  no 
more  than  so  many  fleeting  comforts,  contin- 
ually wasting  in  their  fruition.     At  last,  fo 
heavily  went  I  on,  that  I  began  to  be  weary 
of  them,  and  was  willing  to  leave  the  burden 
I  had  contracted  in  my  own  will.     I  found 
enough   to  do  to  go  on  with  them  in  their 
course,  for  I  found  I  had  gotten  them  only 
by  tradition.     This  was  a  close  time,  wherein 
I  was  far  from  exaltation  of  any  kind,  for  it 
was  to  me  hard  drawing  on  without  faith, 
which   I  now  concluded  was  the  immediate 
gift  of  God.     Under  this  belief  I  had  to  cry, 
like  the  poor  publican,  "  Lord  have  mercy 
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on  me  ;"  and  my  soul  was  more  justified  from 
these  breathings  than  it  had  ever  been  in  all 
the  wearisome  labors  I  had  engaged  in.  But 
the  enemy,  who  is  ever  near  to  damp  the 
good  in  us,  troubled  me  with  many  of  his 
suggestions,  that  it  could  never  be  the  way  to 
attain  to  happiness,  to  discharge  myself  of 
the  worship  due  to  God  for  his  favors ;  yet 
the  more  1  gave  way  to  the  thoughts  of  throw- 
ing myself  on  the  mercy  of  God,  the  more 
also  I  found  a  hope  to  spring  within  my  soul, 
that  the  Lord  would  point  out  a  way  for  me. 
This  drew  me  still  farther  from  all  ceremo- 
nies, and  gave  my  mind  such  a  turn  from 
those  diversions  I  once  so  delighted  in,  that 
my  uncle  and  aunt  took  notice  of  it,  and 
called  it  melancholy  ;  but  it  arose  from  a 
deep  solidity  of  thought,  from  not  knowing 
in  what  manner  or  path  I  should  be  directed, 
how  I  should  recover  a  proper  sense  of  my 
afflictions,  or  obtain  a  satisfactory  assurance. 

This  pensiveness  my  uncle  and  aunt  used 
their  endeavors  to  prevent,  and  asked  my 
acquaintance  to  visit  me  oftener ;  but  their 
company,  so  frequent,  suited  not  my  taste : 
those  nights,  that  were  spent  in  what  I  had 
once  thought  innocent  amusements,  were  now 
made  to  procure  dull  mornings,  and  my  de- 
sire of  being  alone,  with  the  fatigue  of  so 
much  hurry,  put  me  on  thoughts  of  shunning 
the  occasions.  I  therefore  desired  my  uncle 
to  let  me  go  out  as  a  waiting  maid,  but  they 
would  not  hear  of  parting  with  me. 

I  being  then  past  eighteen,  we  heard  that 
S.  Taylor  was  about  selling  off  the  goods  of 
her  shop,  aud  going  to  live  at  Stafford.  I 
desired  my  uncle  to  buy  them  for  me,  think- 
ing that  such  an  employment  might  abate  the 
perplexities  I  was  in.  I  was  then  a  stranger 
to  her,  and  my  uncle,  who  liked  this  proposal 
better  than  the  first,  being  ever  ready  to 
please  me,  sent  for  her,  and  in  a  little  time 
after  agreed  that  I  should  have  the  goods, 
aud  be  with  her  at  times  for  my  better  infor- 
mation of  the  business  and  customers. 

This  gave  that  family  and  me  our  firet  ac- 
quaintance, though  I  had  not  the  least  thought 
at  that  time  that  ever  I  should  have  chancred 
my  name  in  respect  to  religion.  Hence, 
however,  many  imagined  my  persuasion  arose, 
which  I  shall  touch  upon  in  its  proper  place. 
I  went  at  my  own  conveniency,  according  to 
our  agreement,  still  keeping  my  exercise  to 
myself;  nor  did  I  remark  anything  particu 
lar  in  my  new  acquaintance,  her  more  private 
exercises  lying  hidden,  as  well  as  my  own. 

When  the  time  came  that  I  was  to  enter 
the  shop,  my  uncle  had  so  good  an  opinion 
of  the  Quakers,  that  he  lefc  the  appraising  of 
the  gooJs  entirely  to  S.  Taylor.  I  continued 
to  buard  with  my  uncle,  and  made  it  a  con- 
st.int  rule  to  go  directly  home  at  night,  when 


I  shut  up  the  shop,  and  thus  shunned  my 
former  associates ;  the  day  I  spent  in  busineas, 
and  part  of  the  night  in  much  thought,  the 
desire  of  my  soul  increasing  after  that  revival 
of  hope,  which,  as  my  little  faith  in  what 
is  called  the  service  of  Grod,  still  dimin- 
ished, I  found  at  times  drawing  me  nearer  to 
a  reliance  on  Him,  and  a  patient  waiting  for 
what  might  follow. 

Being  about  nineteen,  we  received  an  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  my  sister  Lydia,  for 
whom  our  family  went  into  mourning,  and  1 
not  only  mourned  in  clothes,  but  in  heart, 
for  I  loved  her  more  dearly  than  any  sister 
I  had,  and  may  truly  say,  her  death  added 
to  the  weight  of  my  exercise,  as  well  as  to 
my  belief,  that  it  was  requisite  for  me  to 
know  my  own  election  to  be  sure;  and  oh ! 
the  distress  that  I  here  was  in,  when  I  looked 
upon  myself  and  others,  to  see  them  posting 
on  with  cheerfulness  in  the  respective  duties 
of  their  religion,  and  myself  not  only  barren 
in  my  desires  thereof,  but  my  soul  so  op- 
pressed in  the  performance,  that  I  coald 
neither  assist  my  uncle  nor  myself  that  way. 

They  who  have  known  the  activity  of  na- 
ture can  best  judge  of  my  state  here,  when 
my  uncle,  who  used  to  shew  me  so  much  in- 
dulgence, signified  his  happiness  in  my  good 
behaviour  by  saying  he  could  scarcely  go  into 
any  sort  of  company,  but  they  were  speaking 
in  my  commendation. 

It  was  indeed  a  thing  very  pleasing  to  my 
kind  uncle,  who  told  me,  a  little  after,  he 
would  have  me  prudent,  for,  said  he,  there 
are  tliose  eyes  upun  you  that  you  are  not 
aware  of;  and  I  believe  he  was  then,  in  his 
own  thoughts,  near  having  his  ambition  con- 
cerning me  gratified,  which  was  to  see  me 
happily  settled  in  the  world  ;  and  I  conclude, 
that  at  this  time,  the  parents  of  my  associates 
had  generally  a  respect  for  me;  for  althougii 
I  was  of  a  brisk  and  lively  disposition,  yet 
was  I,  through  the  goodness  of  God,  pre- 
served from  that  which  was  inamodest  or  pro- 
fane, and  kept  within  the  bounds  of  v. hat  is 
termed  innocent  behaviour  and  good  breed- 
ing. This  engaged  many  that  had  daughters 
to  encourage  my  company.  But  how  soon  did 
I  see  a  turn  in  these  affairs  !  for  that  which 
surely  ought  to  have  raised  me  higher  in  their 
esteem,  now  seemed  to  prove  my  overthrow 
therein.  So  true  it  is,  that  the  greater  like, 
once  turned,  proves  the  greater  dislike.  But 
to  go  on  ;  I  could  no  longer  reynain  under 
the  cloud  of  insensibility  ;  for  the  day  spring 
from  on  high  visited  me,  and  the  veil  was  so 
far  rent,  that  I  saw  the  work  of  God  was  in 
the  secret  of  my  heart,  aud  that  a  spiritual 
worship  must  have  place  there,  I  now  re- 
membered tnat  I  had  heard  the  Quaker's 
recommend  people  to   mind  that  of  God  m 
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themselves,  and  to  follow  the  teachings  of 
the  spirit.  This  I  thought  looked  something 
su'table  to  my  condition ;  and,  indeed,  my 
mind  seemed  pressed  to  look  at  their  doctrine 
again.  In  order  to  this,  as  I  was  not  willing 
to  be  taken  notice  of,  I  went  out  between  the 
times  of  service,  as  though  I  would  walk. 
This  was  an  exercise  that  was  allowed  by  the 
most  strict,  to  take  off  any  drowsiness  that 
might  hang  on  the  mind,  and  unfit  it  for  the 
support  of  their  evening  devotions. 

Though  this  was  what  I  had  no  real  necessitv 
for,  being  one  of  good  spirits,  and  before  I 
knew  the  want  of  faith  in  my  way  of  wor- 
ship was,  in  my  devotions,  zealous ;  in  my  di- 
versions, lively ;  and  in  my  work,  industrious. 
Yet,  here  did  I  take  this  freedom,  because  the 
meeting  lay  in  my  way  where  I  had  a  mind  to 
inform  myself,  and  as  I  passed  by  the  gate, 
would  make  a  stop ;  but  if  I  heard  no  voice 
I  soon  went  off;  but  if  any  one  was  speaking, 
I  usually  stepped  within  the  door,  the  little 
end  being,  as  I  then  thought,  a  good  shelter 
to  me  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  sat  in  the 
body  of  the  meeting. 

I  used  to  make  these  visits  as  often  as  I 
could,  and  surely  I  have  to  say  the  Lord  was 
very  condescending,  and  pave  me  a  clearer 
understanding  than  ever  I  had  found  within 
myself  at  the  other  meetings  I  had  been  at,  and 
which,  from  our  house  being  so  near,  I  had 
opportunities  of. 
«  My  intentions  were  good  in  respect  to  these 
freedoms,  and  I  used  to  stay  as  long  as  I  durst 
for  time,  then  take  a  turn  down  the  next 
field,  and  so  to  my  worship  again  ;  whereby, 
to  be  sure,  I  proved  the  effect  which  the  dif- 
ferent doctrines  had  upon  me,  the  former 
answering  to|the  hope  of  that  j  ustification  I  hav> 
before  spoken  of,  and  the  latter  fruitless  and 
dull.  Yet  so  far  did  I  proceed  in  the  repeat- 
ing of  these  trials,  that  I  plainly  saw  it  was 
with  me  like  those  that  are  hard  to  believe 
the  things  they  would  not  have  to  be  true  ; 
but  so  close  did  the  truth  and  mercy  of  God 
follow  me,  that  I  found  judgment  in  myself 
from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  for  persist 
ing  in  that  which  gave  me  not  the  least  satis- 
faction. Here,  how  willingly  would  I  have 
retained  this  old  profession,  that  I  had  been 
brought  up  in  from  my  childhood,  and  was  as 
dear  to  my  natural  desires  as  Ishmael  was  to 
Abraham.  But  I  saw  it  must  not  remain, 
an!  therefore  I  made  a  stop,  and  refused  to 
go  to  church,  so  called,  which  my  aunt  would 
know  the  meaning  of. 

I  had  signiSed  something  of  my  uneasiness 
to  my  sister,  who  was  coming  down  from  Lon- 
dou  again,  and  she  had  told  my  aunt  that  I 
favored  the  Quakers,  and  did  not  intend  to 
go  to  church.  This  greatly  incensed  her,  and 
she  leit  me,  saying,  she  would  fetch  out  the 


parson  and  people  to  carry  me  in.  But  so 
far  had  truth  wrought  with  me,  that  I  found 
I  must  not  only  venture  that,  but  also  strug- 
gle against  the  oppositions  which  I  felt  within 
myself 

The  following  night  was  spent  in  more 
confusion  than  common,  and  the  next  day 
my  uncle  and  aunt  went  to  the  parson's,  and 
some  time  after,  sent  for  me.  He  looked  on 
me  with  surprise,  signifying  his  great  mistake 
in  one  whom  he  had  thought  so  relieious,  and 
so  good  an  example  to  others ;  for  I  was,  in- 
deed, a  constant  attender  upon  those  called 
saint's  days,  as  well  as  other  times  set  apart 
for  worship.  He  asked  me  how  long  I  had 
been  uneasy.  I  told  him,  a  great  while,  and 
could  not  find  that,  in  anything  I  could  do, 
I  had  any  real  satisfaction.  He  signified 
that  a  perseverance  in  those  duties  I  had  been 
instructed  in,  was  the  only  way,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  bring  on  that  satisfaction  I  spoke  of. 

But,  says  he,  your  uncle  is  afraid  that  you 
are  going  to  be  a  Quaker.  I  answerea,  I 
believe  not,  though  I  have  met  with  that  sat- 
isfaction from  their  preaching  which  I  never 
met  with  elsewhere. 

(To  be  oontlnaed.) 


I  <■> 
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For  Friends*  Intelllgenoer. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE  AND  THE  DEATH 


PENALTY. 
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I  always  read  with  interest  the  leading 
articles  in  the  **  Intelligencer,"  and  very 
especially  do  I  read  and  consider  well  any 
article  over  the  signature  of  a  well-known 
concerned  Friend,  whose  desire  is  to  promote 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  truth.  Of  course, 
I  read  the  article  in  the  "  Intelligencer  **  of 
Fifth  month  2d,  bearing  the  above-mentioned 
title,  written  by  a  well-known  Friend  of  New 
York.  This  Friend,  I  am  fully  satisfied,  de- 
sires to  promote  the  best  interests  of  society 
at  large,  and  in  offering  some  views  of  an 
opposite  character  from  those  expressed  in 
the  communication  referred  to,  I  also  have  no 
other  object  in  view  than  to  do  good. 

The  writer  seems  to  object  to  circumstantial 
evidence  as  being  unsafe,  upon  which  to  form 
a  correct  conclusion,  while  it  appears  to  me 
that  a  combination  of  evidence,  w»  mostly  ap- 
pears in  a  chain  of  connecting  circumstances, 
in  circumstantial  evidence,  is  the  most  conclu- 
sive proof  that  can  be  presented  to  the  mind« 

The  sad  case  of  Webster  and  Parkman, 
which  occurred  a  number  of  years  ago,  is  with- 
in the  recollection  of  many  of  us,  in  which 
the  former  killed  the  latter,  and  yet  no  one 
was  present  but  the  parties  themselves,  or 
knew  from  personal  knowledge  anvthin^  of 
the  murder ;  and  yet  I  think  it  would  be  just 
as  impossible  for  any  intelligent  man  to  fail 
to  be  convinced  of   Webster's  guilt,  after 
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weighing  the  circumstantial  evidence  pro- 
duced at  the  trial,  as  it  would  be  to  deny  the 
truth  of  geometry. 

Many  similar  cases  could  be  cited,  where 
circumstantial  evidence  alone  induced  twelve 
honest  men  tb  decide,  without  doubt,  that  the 
party  charged  with  the  crime  was  guilty.  In- 
deed, most  of  the  crime  that  is  committed  is 
done  in  secret,  so  that  if  circumstantial  evi- 
dence is  ignored,  most  criminals  must  neces- 
sarily escape  detection.  It  appears  to  me 
that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  knowl- 
edge we  possess,  is  through  circumstantial 
evidence.  I  receive  a  letter  from  a  well- 
known  friend,  whose  handwriting  I  am 
familiar  with,  and  I  can't  fail  to  be  convinced 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  letter, — first,  from 
the  handwriting,  and  then  from  the  circum- 
stances referred  to  in  it,  all  of  which,  it 
appears  to  me,  is  simply  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. How  do  we  know  that  all  men  have 
a  certain  combination  of  circulatory  as  well  as 
digestive  organs,  but  from  circumstantial  evi- 
dence alone  ? 

I  will  fully  agree  with  the  writer  referred 
to,  that  we  should  be  exceedingly  careful  to  see 
that  the  evidence  is  conclusive^  before  coming 
to  a  decision. 

If  it  were  but  simply  a  difference  of  opinion, 
I  would  not  have  been  likely  to  reply  to  the 
communication  referred  to,  but  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  serious  harm  might  arise  from  the 
promulgation  of  such  views ;  for  if  a  wrong- 
doer gets  to  learn  that  nothing  but  direct  tes- 
timony can  convict  him,  would  it  not  be  giv- 
ing him  strong  encouragement  in  his  wicked 
ways  ?  For  if  he  could  commit  his  acts  unseen 
he  would  necessarily  fail  to  be  convicted  of 
the  crime. 

I  think  that  the  guilty  should  be  detected 
if  possible,  else  the  innocent  necessarily  suffer. 
Suppose  ten  men  are  confined  within  certain 
limits  without  any  possibility  of  escaping,  or 
of  any  one  from  without  getting  to  them,  and 
one  of  the  number  is  found  to  have  been 
killed.  Now,  until  the  guilty  party  is  ascer- 
tained, the  entire  party  is  resting  under  sus- 
picion. 

It  is  certainly  a  difiScult  problem  to  solve, 
to  know  what  to  do  with  those  who  commit 
these  terrible  wrongs  which  the  daily  papers 
so  frequently  refer  to. 

I  long  to  see  the  time  when  all  will  do  right 
because  it  is  right,  and  not  simply  because 
they  fear  to  do  wrong.  What  a  glorious 
world  this  would  be  if  man  would  but  act  up 
to  his  highest  convictions  of  manifest  duties ; 
and  though  we  may  never  see  that  much  de- 
sired time,  still  let  every  one  who  is  concerned 
to  see  the  right  prevail,  do  his  duty,  both  by 
example  and  precept.  J.  S.  H. 

Sandy  Spring,  Md. 


For  FriendB*  Intelligencer. 
OUB  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT  IN  ENGLAND 

No.  2. 

So  many  travellers  write  their  impressions 
of  "Merry  England,"  and  everything  per- 
taining to  this,  our  fatherland,  has  been  eo 
often  observed  and  commented  on,  that  one 
feels  a  reasonable  fear  lest  the  repetition  of 
well  known  facts  should  weary  the  reader. 
But  in  some  respects,  England  is  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  me.  There  is  such  perfect  order, 
neatness,  and  regularity,  that  many  of  the 
annoyances  of  travel  which  perplex  one  at 
home  quite  disappear.  Our  ride  across  Eng- 
land, from  Liverpool  to  London,  was  full  of 
delight — especially  refreshing  after  two  weeks 
on  the  ocean  wave. 

An  immense  depot,  clean,  well  ventilated 
and  very  light,  is  our  point  of  departure  from 
Liverpool,  and  a  bright  sunshiny  morning 
smiles  down  through  the  glass  roof,  as  we 
take  seats  in  a  comfortable,  springy  carriage, 
with  some  American  friends,  and  are  whirled 
through  green  fields  and  by  pleasant  waters. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  every  spot  of  the  soil 
thoroughly  cultivated, — made  to  yield  its 
utmost  for  the  support  of  man.  Even  the 
embankments  of  the  railway  have  been  care- 
fully spaded  and  seemed  to  be  planted.  Low 
lands,  which  would  else  be  unsightly  and 
malarial  marshes,  are  banked  and  drained, 
and  no  weedy  nor  waste  places  are  to  be  seen 
anywhere.  The  meadows  are  rich  with  flowers, 
and  the  orchards  and  lilacs  are  bursting  into 
bloom.  The  green  fields  are  green  indeed, 
and  unsightly  fencing  is  no  where  to  be  seen. 
The  boundary  lines  are  well-trimmed  hedges, 
and  the  cultivation  seems  to  reach  to  the  very 
roots  of  the  hedge  plants.  Manufacturing 
towns,  with  their  colonies  of  laborers,  fly  past 
us — we  speed  through  park  lands  with  ancient 
trees  and  stately  halls : 

"  Parks  with  oak  and  cbestnat  shadj, 
Parks  with  ordered  gardens  great — 
Ancient  homes  of  lord  and  ladj, 
Built  for  pleasure  and  for  state.'' 

Neatness,  order  and  beauty  prevailed  not 
only  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  the  great,  but 
in  the  humblest  of  the  thatched  cottage 
homes,  which  nestled  in  little  villages  fra- 
grant with  lilacs  and  apple  blooms.  Ofien 
we  shot  through  tunnelled  hills  and  darted 
over  picturesque  little  rivers,  and  then  by 
canals  and  over  flowery  meadows.  .  Glancing 
over  the  railway  map,  we  are  struck  with  the 
large  amount  of  the  crowded  space  of  Eng- 
land that  is  taken  up  with  private  parlu. 
Doubtless  the  landless  agricultuffil  laborer 
often  thinks  bitterly  of  all  this  inequality  of 
condition,  and  is  tempted  to  murmur  that  bis 
I  lot  is  so  narrow  and  hard,  while  the  dweller 
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in  the  pictaresque  hall,  upon  the  hill  top,  is 
earrouaded  with  such  needless  profusion.  We 
know  not  how,  but  may  feel  assured  that  in 
some  way  the  Divine  purposes  are  being 
worked  out  here  as  in  all  the  universe,  and 
that  there  is  some  unseen  good  underlying 
«very  seeming  evil  of  earth.  There  are 
heavy  hearts  in  baronial  castles,  as  well  as 
joy  and  gladness  in  the  thatched  cot,  since 
happiness  has  its  dwelling  within  the  soul, 
and  is  only  incidentally  helped  or  hindered 
by  the  oondicion  in  life. 

A  five  hours  ride,  and  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  towers,  spires,  and  domes  of  London,  and 
our  train  moves  cautiously  onward  through 
the  suburbs,  through  another  tunnel,  and  then 
hy  Regent's  Park  to  Euston  Station,  and  our 
journey  ends. 

We  are  in  the  London  of  our  dreams — the 
migbtiest  city  of  the  earth — the  great  centre 
of  the  civilized  world.     All  seems  homelike, 
•calm   and  orderly,  and  there  are  no  noisy 
voices  of  cabmen,  no  tumbling  of  baggage, 
no  hurry  or  excitement  of  any  kind,  but  as 
ive  step  out  of  the  carriage,  proper  officials 
politely  inquire  into  our  needs,  and  give  such 
<lirections  as  the  case  requires.    Cabs  of  var- 
ious sizes  are  waiting  to  receive  us,  and  we 
take   one  of  the  two-wheele<l  kind,  called  a 
Hansome,  and   are  soon  on  our  way  to  a 
home  in  the  great  metropolis.  We  find  rooms 
with   very   little  trouble,  in  the  house  of  a 
•widow,  "Baroness  Von  MuUer,"  and  our  Lon- 
don life  begins.     Our  first  dinner  introduces 
us  to  the  company  who  are  to  share  with  us 
the  hospitality  of  the  Baroness.     An  aged 
French  Count  of  the  old  days  of  Bourbon 
royalty,  a  young  Austrian   from  Vienna,  a 
Swiss  from  Zurich,  a  young  widow  of  Spanish 
birth,  several  English  ladies,  and  we  our- 
selves, represent  our  native  Ifuid. 

The  next  morning,  affcer  a  very  frugal 
English  breakfast,  we  decided  to  visit  the 
great  British  Museum. 

This  splendid,  national  collection  of  the 
works  of  human  skill,  and  of  objects  illustrat- 
ing every  department  of  natural  science,  is 
contained  in  a  most  stately  ediBce  of  the 
Ionic  order  of  architecture.  The  entire 
firont  has  an  extent  of  370  feet,  and  the 
tympanum  of  the  portico  is  enriched  with 
allegorical  sculpture  by  Sir  Richard  West- 
macott,  typical  of  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Man  is  represented  as  emere^ing  from  a  rude 
savage  state  through  the  influence  of  religion, 
and  his  progress  through  the  various  stages  of 
civilization  is  pictured  in  the  steady  advance 
of  Science,  the  Drama,  Poetry  ana  the  Fine 
Arts,  the  whole  terminating  with  Natural 
History. 

We  enter,  and  find  ourselves  in  an  immense 
labyrinth,  through  which  the  observer  might 


wan  .ler  for  days,  and  yet  feel  that  very  scanty 
justice  has  been  done  to  the  mighty  store- 
house of  wonders.  It  is  in  fact  the  finest 
permanent  collection  in  the  world  of  objects 
belonging  to  every  department  of  human 
knowledj^e,  especially  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Oreek,  Ejman,  Etruscan,  and  British  anti- 
quities, minerals,  fossils,  and  preserved  ani- 
mals of  all  varieties. 

The  library  and  the  vast,  new  reading- 
room  under  the  dome  of  the  edifice,  are  im- 
pressive from  their  magnitude.  The  library 
has  been  twice  counted.  The  first  time  on  the 
25th  of  Seventh  month,  1838,  when  the  num- 
ber of  printed  volumes  was  found  to  be  235,- 
000,  and  again  on  the  15th  of  Twelfth  month, 
1849,  at  which  period  they  had  increased  to 
434,000.  There  are  now  about  600,000,  and 
the  annual  increase  is  not  less  than  20,000 
volumes. 

The  Galleries  of  Antiquities  are  of  absorb- 
ing  interest,  as  they  show  forth  in  a  striking 
manner  the  whole  history  of  man's  progress 
from  the  earliest  period  of  prehistoric  bar- 
barism to  the  middle  a^es. 

The  spoils  of  the  nations  are  gathered  here. 
From  Greece,  Assyria,  Nineveh,  Egypt, 
Thebes,  and  Rome  have  been  brought  the 
relics  of  extinct  civilizations,  and  here  they 
stand  to-day  in  solemn  array,  to  awe  some- 
what the  pride  of  achievement  which  swells 
the  heart  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  colossal  sculptures  of 
Egypt  speak  of  assured  strength  and  an  eter- 
nal calm,  those  of  Assyria  of  barbaric  war- 
fare, while  the  exquisite  relics  of  Greek  art 
are  suggestive  of  that  refined  intellectual 
superiority  which  has  made  ancient  Greece 
the  wonder  of  all  ages  and  races  of  men. 

We  attempted  to  examine  with  some  min- 
uteness the  galleries  devoted  to  Natural  His- 
tory, but  though  everything  was  arranged  in 
scientific  order  and  plainly  labelled,  the  task 
of  mere  observation  was  overwhelming,  and 
the  mind  ached  with  the  mere  contemplation 
of  such  infinitude.  I  thought  of  the  noble 
collection  of  our  own  Academy  of  Natural 
Science,  and  questioned  whether  the  day 
might  not  come,  before  many  more  years, 
when  it,  arranged  in  a  fitting  temple,  would 
give  to  our  students  of  nature  advantages 
such  as  the  great  Museum  now  ofiers  to  the 
British  public. 

A  ride  the  next  day  into  the  denser  city 
proper,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  abounding 
energy  and  activity  of  this  vast  metropolis. 


.(( 


Where  has  commerce  such  a  mart, — 


So  rich,  80  thronged,  so  drained,  and  so  sapplied, 
As  London  7     Opulent,  enlarged,  and  still 
Increasiog  London  I" 

So  mused  the  English  poet  one  hundred 
years  ago.    What  if  he  could  have  foreseen 
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the  vast  increase  of  population  and  wealth, 
*  and  the  far  more  intense  activity  of  the  pres- 
ent day  ?  We  stood  in  the  open  space  in 
front  of  the  exchange,  beside  the  Wellington 
statue,  and  realized  that  here  indeed  was  pal- 
pitating the  very  heart  of  London.  Eight 
important  thoroughfares — Cornhill,  Thread- 
needle  street,  Lomoard  street,  King  William 
street  from  the  east;  Walbrook,  Prince's 
street,  Gheapside,  and  Cannon  street  in  the 
other  directions.  It  is  said  that  more  people, 
and  more  omnibuses  and  cabs,  traverse  the 
space  in  front  of  us  than  perhaps  at  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  Here  on  our  right 
hand  is  the  Bank  of  England,  covering  eight 
acres  of  ground,  and  employing  in  its  busi- 
ness nearly  a  thousand  clerks,  porters  and 
servants,  and  it  is  the  greatest  monetary 
establishment  in  the  world. 

We  are  told  that  the  original  capital  of  the 
Bank  was  1,200,000  pounds,  but  now,  after  a 
life  of  183  years,  it  is  augmented  to  14,550,- 
000  pounds,  and  100  pounds  of  the  stock  is 
worth  generally  about  230  pounds.  Strangers 
are  permitted  to  enter,  and  so  we  walk  in  this 
great,  orderly  palace  of  finance.  Gaily  uni- 
formed beadles  direct  us  on  our  way,  and  we 
pass  through  lofty  halls  to  a  well- kept  gar- 
den, contrasting  delightfully  with  the  busy 
world  without.  Crowds  of  people  are  passing 
in  and  out  of  the  various  offices.  The  divi- 
dends are  now  payable,  and  the  scene,  as  we 
pass  through  the  rooms,  is  one  of  great  ac- 
tivity, and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  busier 
place  in  the  world.  Yet,  we  are  told,  there 
are  hardly  any  robberies  occur  in  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  that  no  forged  note  has  ever 
been  actually  passed  into  the  Bank,EO  watch- 
ful are  the  officials,  and  so  perfect  is  the  sys- 
tem observed.  There  is  said  to  be  no  stronger 
building  in  London,  and  it  is  guarded  at 
night  by  a  small  company  of  military  and  a 
few  special  clerks. 

We  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  famous 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  The  dome  of  this  great 
edifice  is  visiblerom  afar  : 

«  A  huge,  dun  cupola,  like  a  foolecap  crown 
On  a  fool's  bead  *' 

said  the  satirical  Byron.  It  rears  its  noble  pro- 

g>rtions  over  the  ashes  of  many  church  edifices, 
ne  of  the  very  earliest  buildings  for  Christian 
worship  was  here  demolished  during  the  perse- 
cutions of  Diocletian — another,  on  the  same 
site,  by  the  Saxons— and  a  third  was  destroyed 
by  the  great  fire  in  1083.  A  fourth  and  still 
finer  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire 
in  1663.  The  present  edifice  was  planned  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  was  twenty  five 
years  in  building.  As  we  approach,  we  are 
struck  with  its  grand  proportions,  and  are  told 
that  it  is  nearly  one- half  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference.   To  the  great  ball  and  cross  on  the 


summit  of  the  dome  is  400  feet.  The  height 
of  the  cross  itself,  which  looks  tiny  against 
the  blue  sky,  they  tell  us  is  thirty  feet,  and 
we  meekly  believe  and  wonder. 

We  enter,  and,  walking  forward,  find  our- 
selves  soon  under  the  lofty  vault,  which  soars 
upward  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in 
the  dim  light  The  sculptured  memorials  of 
those  whom  England  has  deemed  worthy  of 
glory,  are  around  us.  Many  warriors  are 
commemorated  by  elaborate  and  costly  sculp- 
ture, and  there  are  philosophers,  lawyers, 
painters  and  poets,  but  we  find  only  one  of  the 
many  philanthropists  who  have  sprung  from 
the  noble  English  race— John  Howard.  One 
wearies  of  reading  of  deeds  of  arms  in  the 
inscriptions,  and  it  is  refreshing  indeed  to  find 
even  one  sculptured  memorial  of  the  past, 
which  tells  alone  of  deeds  of  mercy  and  of 
love.  Descending  into  the  crypt,  we  find 
the  tombs  of  Wellington,  Nelson,  Colling- 
wood,  and  many  other  distinguished  persons; 
but  the  most  striking  object  of  interest  here 
is  the  funeral  car  of  Wellington,  made  from 
the  cannon  taken  in  his  many  victories.  It 
is  of  exceeding  richness  and  of  enormous 
weight,  and  shows  very  forcibly  how  highly 
England  prizes  military  achievement  The 
days  will  come,  let  us  trust,  when  other  con- 
quests than  those  of  the  sword  will  be  deemed 
worthy  of  commemoration  by  this  powerful 
and  enlightened  nation. 

Westminster  Abbey  is  another  famous 
place  of  burial  for  the  distinguished  dead. 
It  was  once  a  Benedictine  monastery,  founded 
by  the  East  Saxon  King  Egbert,  before  the 
year  616.  It  is  a  magnificent  pile,  built  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  in  the  pointed  style 
ot  architecture,  and  has  been  improved,  en- 
larged and  enriched,  by  kings  and  prelates, 
from  generation  to  generation.  Kings  and 
queens,  poets  and  statesmen,  philosophers  and 
warriors,  are  here  entombed,  and  the  stories 
of  their  achievements  are  sculptured  in  the 
enduring  marble.  Among  her  honored  dead, 
England  has  fittingly  placed  the  remains  of 
David  Livingstone,  and  we  observed  many 
thoughtful  faces  among  those  who  stood 
around  the  tpot  where  his  name  inscribed  in- 
dicated the  place  of  burial.  Many  bouquets 
of  spring  flowers  were  withering  upon  the 
cold  marble,  showing  how  the  givers  loved  to 
honor  the  memory  of  him  who  died  in  striv- 
ing to  do  good  to  men. 

The  exceeding  richness  and  beauty  of  these 
great  minsters,  are  so  calculated  to  fill  the 
imagination,  and  the  splendid  monuments  of 
the  illustrious  dead  so  engross  the  attention 
that  we  wonder  how  this  can  be  a  fit  place 
for  the  worship  of  the  Highest — and  I  am 
reminded  of  the  grave  words  of  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  on  a  recent  occasion,  when  he 
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warned  the  people  that  Grothic  architecture 
most  not  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
virtues,  nor  should  vestments  and  ritual  take 
the  place  of  justice,  mercy,  and  truth. 

But  during  these  charming,  cool   spring 
days,  we  find  the  greatest  delight,  not  in 
searching  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  historic 
Tower,  or  in  wandering  through  long  cathe- 
dral aisles,  but  in  strolling  along  the  path- 
ways of  the  beautiful   parks  and   gardens 
which  adorn  London  and  its  vicinity.     Re- 
gent's Park,  on  the  north  side  of  the  metrop- 
olis, was  a  royal  park  and  residence  in  Eliz- 
abeth's time,  but  passed  into   the  hands  of 
private  individuals  at  the   Restoration.     It 
reverted  to   the  Crown  in  1814,  when  the 
Prince  Regent,  afterward  George  IV,  con- 
verted it  again  into  a  park.     It  contains  a 
Bne  Botanic  Garden  of  eighteen  acres,  beau- 
tifully and  skill  fully  arranged,  and  Zoological 
Gardens  also  of  great  extent  and  value.     In 
the  Zoological  gardens  we  spent  a  most  de- 
lightful day,  making  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  thousands  of  animals   which  find  a 
comfortable  home  and  kind  care  here.     The 
little  lake  and  enclosure  appropriated  to  the 
sea  lions,  was  a  place  of  interest  and  amuse- 
ment.    There  were  several  of  these  animals 
of  various  sizes,  and  one  little  baby  only  a 
ireek   old  was  receiving  a  breakfast  from  a 
sucking  bottle.  The  keeper  brought  the  little 
creature  to  the  rail,  and  we  could  feel  how  ex- 
quisitely smooth  and  soft  was  its  fur.  They  all 
seemed  very  fond  of  the  keeper — came  at  his 
call  and  returned  his  caresses,  and  we  watched 
their  baby  gambols  in  the  tank,  as  they  darted 
to  and  fro  for  the  fish  which  were  thrown  in 
as  their  morning  meal. 

We  were  also  introduced  to  the  sacred 
Brahmin  cattle  from  India — white,  and  gentle 
as  household  pets.  The  family  consists  of  a 
male  and  female,  and  a  beautiful  calf,  all 
seeming  to  be  in  perfect  health. 

We  were  much  interested,  also,  in  the  hip- 
popotamus family  of  three,  who  had  a  special 
house,  yard,  and  tank.  Heavy,  lazy  and 
stupid  to  the  last  degree,  moving  only  a  few 
feet  to  receive  a  handful  of  hay,  which  their 
keeper  held  out,  we  looked  with  amazement 
into  the  vast,  cavernous  mouth  which  opened 
to  receive  the  coveted  morsel. 

Not  more  curious,  but  far  more  interesting 
to  us,  was  the  Aquavivarium — 

<' Where  are  fish  in  shadowed  tanks, 
With  ample  space  to  dart  and  swim  and  float 
Unharmed  and  andisturbed.     The  speckled  troat, 
And  pike,  and  perch,  the  golden  tench  and  gray. 
The  spotted  gannel  and  the  dnsky  bass, 
And  the  crnstacean  wiee,  the  hermit  crab, 
StkMj  enhoused  in  whelk's  stony  shell, 
Tbe  sole  so  flat  with  ciliated  disk, 
Sernala's  slender  form  and  fringed  head  ; 
The  Alsjoninm  with  his  digits  closed. 


With  every  shape,  and  size,  and  tint 

Of  tbe  shy  dweller  in  the  rocky  cave, 

The  flower- disked  sea  anemone. 

But  look  1  what  wondrons  creature  have  we  here, 

Ensconsed  in  a  mass  of  sea  weed  soft, 

With  eqaine  head,  and  finny  back  and  tail 

Of  lizard  ?    The  little  sea-horse—he 

Fit  for  a  fairy's  mounting,  when 

Shd  sports  a  summer  holiday  among  the  waves." 

S.  R. 

—Fi/th  mo,  4M,  1874. 


<>»  ■ 


I  WISH  I  could  describe  one  scene,  which  is 

fassing  before  my  memory  this  moment,  when 
found  myself  alone  in  the  solitary  valley  of 
the  Alps,  without  a  guide,  and  a  thunder- 
storm coming  on  ;  I  wish  I  could  explain  how 
every  circumstance  combined  to  produce  the 
same  feeling,  and  ministered  to  unity  of  im- 
pression ;  the  slow,  wild  wreathing  of  the 
vapors  round  the  peaks,  concealing  their 
summits,  and  imparting  in  semblance  their 
own  motion,  till  each  dark  mountain  form 
seemed  to  be  mysterious  and  alive ;  the  eagle- 
like plunge  of  the  Lammer-geier,  the  bearded 
vulture  of  the  Alps  ;  the  rising  of  the  flock  of 
Choughs,  which  I  had  surprised  at  their  feast 
on  carrion,  with  their  red  beaks  and  legs,  and 
their  wild  shrill  cries,  startling  the  solitude 
and  silence— till  the  blue  lightning  streamed 
at  last,  and  the  shattering  thunder  crashed  as 
if  the  mountains  must  give  way ;  and  then 
came  the  feelings,  which  m  their  fullness  man 
can  feel  but  once  in  life ;  mingled  sensations 
of  awe  and  triumph,  and  defiance  of  danger, 
pride,  rapture,  contempt  of  pain,  humbleness 
and  intense  repose,  as  if  all  the  strife  and 
struggle  of  the  elements  were  only  uttering 
the  unrest  of  man's  bosom ;  so  that  in  all 
such  scenes  there  is  a  feeling  of  relief,  and 
he  is  tempted  to  cry  out  exultingly.  There! 
there !  all  this  was  in  my  heart,  and  it  was 
never  said  out  till  now  I — F.  W.  Robertson, 


«  ^m^  • 


THE   PULPIT  AND  SCIENCE. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
pulpit  is  not  called  upon  to  settle  all  the  dif- 
ficult questions  of  the  age — nor,  indeed,  any 
of  them.     Its  true  force  lies  in  preserving  its 
own  course — that  is,  the  direction  of  the  moral 
life  and  the  conduct  of  the  soul's  religious 
health  and  well-being— not  in  the  reconcile- 
ment of  this  or  that  newly- discovered  fact  or 
freshly-started  theory  to  certain   creeds  and 
beliefs   which,  however  true  fundamentally, 
are  not  always  capable  of  being   made   an- 
swerable in  a  moment  to  every  novel  phase  of 
thought  or  object  of  inquiry.     The  pulpit,  for 
example,  is  not  called  upon  to  determine  the 
precise  value  of  the  theories  or  inquiries  of 
a  Darwin  or  a  Huxley — neither  to  accept  nor 
reject  them.     What  is  true  will   ultimately 
assert  itself;  but  if  the  reception  of  religion 
must  wait  upon  the  decision  of  every  difficult 
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queetion  which  may  arise  not  directly  within 
its  category,  we  fear  the  good  and  useful  life 
will  be  long  to  live  and  far  from  us.  The 
verities  of  true  religion  are  of  an  independent 
order  and  nature.  They  are  always  true. 
No  discoveries  of  science,  no  change  of  specu- 
lative belief,  can  ever  interfere  with  them. 
The  essential  truth  of  Christianity  is  not  a 
matter  of  logical  evidence  at  all ;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  for  it  is  based  upon  the  highest 
spiritual  laws,  and  embodies  the  loftiest  con- 
ception of  our  reason,  as  well  as  our  best  and 
purest  feelings.  Its  defence  may  be  safely 
left  to  itself.  The  Christian  life  refutes  every 
argument  against  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
placing  it  far  beyond  the  reach  of  question  or 
cavil ;  but  if  this  life  is  absent,  no  measure 
of  argument  will  be  able  satisfactorily  to  sub- 
stantiate it. — London  Quarterly  Review. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIftENCfiR. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  30,  1874. 


Calamities. — It  is  scarcely  a  mouth  since 
touching  appeals  were  made  iu  all  our  large 
cities  for  substantial  aid  to  the  submerged 
districts  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  where 
thousands  of  people  have  been  stripped  of 
everything  they  possessed  by  the  floods,  with 
their  plantations  under  water  and  the  most 
gloomy  prospect  for  the  future  before  them. 

Now,  our  sympathies  are  awakened  by  the 
accounts  that  reach  us  from  the  ruined  man- 
ufacturing villages  of  Western  Massachusetts. 
Perhaps  no  similar  disaster  has  ever  taken 
place  in  this  country,  none  certainly  involv- 
ing so  great  a  loss  of  life,  and  destruction  of 
property.  The  details  which  are  given  in  one 
of  our  exchanges  are  most  distressing. 

On  the  16th  iust.,  the  Williamsburg  Reser- 
voir, covering  a  tract  of  over  one  hundred 
acres,  with  an  average  depth  of  twenty-four 
feet,  gave  way,  precipitating  the  immense 
body  of  water  it  contained  down  a  steep  and 
narrow  valley,  into  the  village  of  Williams- 
burg, three  miles  distant ;  thence  continuing 
its  devastation  further  down,  laying  waste 
several  other  villages  and  pouring  on  until  it 
reached  the  point  where  the  stream  on  which 
the  reservoir  was  constructed,  enters  the  Con- 
necticut river. 

Bridges  were  swept  away,  roads  destroyed, 
mills  and  other  industrial  establishments,  with 
the  tenements  of  the  operatives,  were  carried 


down  by  the  rushing  torrent  so  rapidly  and 
with  so  little  warning  that  we  only  wonder 
how  anything  escaped. 

Examples  are  given  of  undaunted  bravery 
exhibited  by  men  who,  at  great  personal  risk, 
rode  on  before  the  avalanche  of  waters  to 
give  warning  to  the  unsuspecting  dwellers  in 
the  doomed  valley,  thereby  enabling  many  to 
escape. 

The  first  of  these  startling  calamities  was, 
perhaps,  an  occurrence  that  under  present  con- 
ditions could  not  well  be  prevented.  Drain- 
ing the  immense  basin  that  lies  between  the 
Eocky  mountains  and  the  western  slope  of 
the  Alleghanies,  and  having  its  source  far  up 
in  the  wonderland  of  the  northwest,  the  Mis- 
sissippi gathers  an  accumulation  of  waters 
that  as  they  pour  down  are  further  increased 
by  large  southern  tributaries. 

The  vast  delta  which  it  traverses  to  reach  an 

outlet,  being  in  many  places  much  below  the 

water  level,  will  continue  to  be  the  scene  of 

similar  overflows,  until  a  substantial  system 

of  dykes  and  embankments  is  inaugurated, 

such  as  the  people  of  Holland  have  built  to 

protect  themselves  from  the  inroads  of  the 

sea. 

It  is  doubtless  the  duty  of  the  Government 

to  make  the  construction  of  the  levees  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi  a  national  work,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  of  its  importance  as  an 
outlet  to  the  ocean  for  so  large  a  part  of  the 
Union.  When  this  is  undertaken  we  may 
be  saved  from  the  fearful  results  so  lately 
witnessed,  and  the  agricultural  interests  ot 
that  section  be  more  certain  of  success. 

But  when  we  turn  to  consider  the  last  dread- 
ful accident,  the  destruction  of  the  Reservoir, 
we  are  dealing  with  matters  that,  originating 
in  the  efforts  of  man,  ought  to  be  under  more 
immediate  control.  We  can  hardly  be  too 
severe  in  judgment  upon  those  who  would 
construct  such  an  immense  work,  intended 
to  be  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  amount 
of  water  held  within  its  area,  and  suffer 
it  to  be  completed  and  put  into  use,  while 
a  single  doubt  of  its  entire  safety  existed. 
More  than  this  The  commissioners  of  the 
County  who,  chosen,  as  they  doubtleis  were, 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citL 
zens  against  unprincipled  contractors  and 
builders,  let  such  a  work  pass  their  examina- 
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tion  and  be  put  in  use,  deserve  the  censure 

that  they  are  now  receiving  in    unsparing 

measure. 
When  we  compare  this  poor  effort  of  our 

day,  and  its  ephemeral  existence,  with  the 
vast  aqueducts  and  reservoirs  of  antiquity, 
that  have  stood  the  frosts  and  storms  of  un- 
told centuries,  because  they  were  built  to  laet,  we 
cannot  but  be  convinced  that,  as  a  people,  we 
have  yet  to  learn  **  to  make  haste  slowly." 
Herein  lies  our  weakness ;  we  enter  with  en- 
thusiasm upon  an  undertaking — we  rush  and 
push  and  struggle  to  accomplish  it  at  once, 
forgetting  that  what  is  to  be  solid  and  endur- 
ing must  be  slowly  and  patiently  built  up. 

We  might  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from 
those  tiny  workers  of  the  sea  that,  toiling  for 
centuries  in  the  depths  of  ocean,  at  last  reach 
the  surface  in  lengthened  reefs  of  solid  endur- 
ing workmanship. 

We    seem   to  feel  that  we  live  only    to 

enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  own  labor.  We  tear 
down  the  substantial  but  homely  structures 
of  the  fathers,  and  replace  them  with  vast 
piles  of  showy  architecture  on  which  whole 
fortunes  are  expended,  and  which,  with  all 
the  outlay,  are  often  wanting  in  the  elements 
*  of  real  strength  and  beauty. 

This  living  in    the  present  has,    without 
doubt,  some   advantages  over  the  age  that 
looked  to  the   renown  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions, but  its  influence  as  a  whole  is  not  good. 
It  has  a  demoralizing  efiect,  and  is  doubtless 
sowing  a  crop  whose  harvest  is  already  ap- 
pearing in  the  fearful  disasters,  shipwrecks 
and  accidents,  that  are  so  common  as  scarcely 
to  awaken  thought  on  the  subject.     It  is  only 
when  the  occurrence  is  of  the  most  startling 
nature  that  the  hurrying  multitudes  halt  in 
their  course,  and  even  then,  so  little  hold  does 
it  take  upon  the  popular  mind,  that  the  in- 
vestigations which  ensue  are  the  merest  shams 
in  many  instances.    Those  who  have  recklessly 
jeopardized    the  lives  of  hundreds  of  their 
fellow-beings     are    often     exonerated    from 
blame  and  restored  to  society  with  an  impu- 
nity that  should  awaken  a  deep  concern  in 
the  minds  of  the  thoughtful. 

Until  we  are  prepared  to  return  somewhat 
to  the  patient  plodding  ways  of  our  prede- 
cessors,, to  build  up  for  those  who  come  after 
%  to  teach  our  children  more  reverence  for 


age,  more  respect  for  that  which  the  centuries 
have  failed  :o  destroy — until  we  do  this  we 
can  have  no  genuine  appreciation  of  those 
ages  when  men  only  moved  as  they  felt  the 
earth  to  be  solid  under  their  feet,  and,  planting 
themselves  there,  stood  firm  until  the  signal 
cloud  lifted  that  led  the  way  onward. 

This  outward  hurry  and  unrest  reacts  upon 
the  spiritual  nature.  We  fiii<l  the  same  ten- 
dencies to  let  go  our  hold  on  what  was  before, 
without  a  corresponding  weight  of  accounta- 
bility in  the  examination  of  our  present 
standpoint,  or  any  clear  perception  of  the 
future ;  it  is  so  easy  to  drop  out  of  what  we 
have,  to  go  floating  away  on  the  speculative 
sea  of  uncertainty,  and  yet  it  is  not  well  for 
us  to  look  with  excess  of  veneraticm  upon 
the  past ;  rather  let  us  learn  the  lesson  that  it 
opens  to  our  understanding  and  go  bravely 
forward  to  meet  the  future,  trusting  in  that 
Power  that  moulds  the  destinies  of  nations 
as  well  as  individuals  "  rough-hew  them  as 
we  may." 


MARRIED. 

MORGAN  —  CORLIES.  —  Fourth  mo.  30th,  by 
Friends'  ceremony,  at  No.  1717  Arch  Street,  with 
the  approbation  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting 
(Race  Street),  John  B.  Morgan  to  Sarah  F.,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Fisher  Gorlies. 


.  ^m*  ■ 


DIED. 

ELLIS.— On  the  m orn in pr  of  Second- day,  the  lUh 
inst.,  Hannah  P.,  wife  of  Jacob  M.  Ellis,  a  member 
of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia. 
Her  quiet,  unobtrusive  life  made  its  daily  impress 
for  good,  and  her  deep  religious  feeling  was 
demonstrated  through  the  cheerfulness  of  her  pure 
spirit,  which  cast  its  brightening  rays  upon  all  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact. 

FELL.— On  the  morning  of  the  25ih  of  4th  mo., 
1874,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  Joshua  Fell,  Me- 
chanicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa  ,  Jane  Fell,  in  the  90ih 
year  of  her  age.  This  exemplary  Friend  had  been  a 
member  of  Buckingham  Monthly  Meeting  since 
1831,  and  was  an  Elder  for  many  years.  Her  death 
was  a  change  for  which  she  had,  with  Christian 
resignation,  long  been  waiting. 

HAINES.— At  his  residence,  Rancocas,  Burling- 
ton Co.,  N.  J.,  Second  month  13th,  1874,  Uriah  W. 
Haines,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of 
Rancocas  Particular  and  Burlington  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. An  aflFectionate  husband  and  parent,  and  a 
kind,  sypathizing  friend  and  neighbor,  has  been  re- 
moved, whose  worth  is  attested  by  those  who  knew 
him  best. 

HOLLOW  AY.— On  the  16th  of  1 1th  mo.,  1873, 
of  palsy,  Jane,  wife  of  Jason  Holloway,  in  the  65th 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  highly-valued  member  of  Maple 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Wabash  Co.,  Ind. 
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WAY.— Suddenly,  on  the  30th  of  Fourth  month, 
of  apoplexy,  Sally  0.  Way,  T?ife  of  Joseph  Way, 
in  her  76th  year  ;  a  member,  and  Sf  veral  years  an 
elder,  of  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting.  Although  the 
undeniable  messenger  was  unexpectedly  sent  with 
the  solemn  summons,  her  sorrowing  companion 
and  many  friends  are  comforted  in  belie? ing  that, 
through  attention  to  the  immediate  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  she  was  fully  prepared  for  the  final 
change. 


For  Friends'  Intelligenoer. 
ELEVATION  OF  THE  TRUNKS  OF  TREES. 

From  a  late  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia, 
which  we  have  received,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing, thinking  that  many  of  our  readers  will 
be  interested  in  the  information  it  contains 
respecting  the  "elevation  of  the  trunks  of 
trees :" 

Thomas  Meehan  referred  to  remarks  made 
on  a  former  occasion — not  communicating  any- 
thing new  to  science,  but  in  regard  to  matter 
introduced  into  a  lawsuit,  as  to  whether  the 
trunks  of  trees  would  elongate  after  once 
formed.  He  suggested  that  trees  growing  on 
a  rock  by  the  natural  thickening  of  the  roots 
beneath  would  lift  the  tree  four  inches  in 
forty  years. 

Dr.  Lapham,  Botanist  and  State  Geologist 
of  Wisconsin,  had  called  his  attention  to  a 
force  at  work  in  that  region,  which  he  believes 
had  not  before  been  recognized.  This  was, 
that  frost  gradually  lifted  trees  so  that  the 
trunk  would  sometimes  appear  in  time  to  have 
elongated  a  foot  or  more. 

"  Since  Dr.  Lapham  had  made  the  sugges- 
tions, he  had  examined  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  and  found  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  large  numbers  of  trees  had  been 
raised  in  the  manner  stated.  As  was  well 
known,  most  trees  standing  by  themselves  had 
the  collar  of  the  tree  of  much  greater  diame- 
ter than  the  trunk  above  ;  and  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  roots  springing  from  about  the 
collar  were  considerably  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  He  had  supposed,  and  bethought 
this  was  the  impreesiou  of  most  observers,  that 
this  arose  merely  from  the  annual  deposition 
of  wood— the  thickening  upward  of  the  roots  ; 
but  on  examination  it  could  be  seen  ia  many 
cases  that  the  axis,  or  original  centre  of  the 
root,  once,  of  course,  below  the  coil,  was  now 
above  the  surface. 

"That  this  was  caused  by  the  action  of 
frost  was  probable  from  what  we  know  of  its 
action  on  vegetation,  by  what  is  known  as 
"  drawing  out."  When  the  land  freezes,  ex- 
pansion ensues,  drawing  the  clover  roots  up 
with  it,  leaving,  of  courae,  a  cavity  from 
whence  the  roots  were  drawn.  When  the 
first  thaw  comes,  the  liquid,  carrying  earthy 
matter,  entered  the  cavity,  and  thus  the  clover 


roots  were  prevented  from  descending  to  their 
original  position.  It  is  as  true  of  trees  ag  of 
the  clover-plant  Roots  elevated,  foand  the 
cavities  below  partially  filled,  and  could  not 
thus  permit  of  the  tree  being  quite  as  low  as 
before. 

"  It  was  likely  that  one  of  the  chief  offices 
of  the  tap  roots  was  to  guard  the  tree  from 
this  frost  lifting  as  much  as  possible.  Hia 
impression  was,  that  the  trees  of  tropical  cli- 
mates had  not  near  the  development  of  tap 
roots  which  are  found  in  the  more  northern 
ones,  but  this  was  a  matter  for  further  inves- 
tigation." dth  m.,  1874. 


i««»> 


From  the  New  York  Herald. 
THE   ATLANTIC  ICEBERGS. 

The  reports  from  the  Atlantic  demonstrate 
an  early  and  extraordinary  descent  of  ice 
fields  and  icebergs  from  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
On  the  fin>t  of  the  month  large  fields  of  ice 
were  reported  from  St.  John's,  sailing  off 
towards  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 
The  Cunard  steamship  Calabria  "passed 
great  quantities  of  ice  on  the  7th  inst,  lati- 
tude 43  deg.  north,  longitude  50  deg.  west," 
and,  on  the  same  day,  the  Frisia,  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  that  spot,  encountered  a 
mass  of  these  icy  flotillas.  But  the  steamship 
Idaho,  as  early  as  the  28th  of  February,  in 
latitude  45  degrees,  longitude  48  deg.,  be- 
came entangled  in  them,  and  stopped  her 
engines  two  hours.  It  is  not  known  to  many 
seamen  that  occasionally,  as  Sir  Leopold 
McClintock  found  in  1860,  great  quantities 
of  ice  accumulate  on  the  coasts  of  Greenland, 
afterwards  to  be  dislodged  and  precipitated 
towards  the  mid- Atlantic.  In  that  ^ear  the 
accumulation  of  ice  exceeded  anything  like 
it  in  the  past  thirty-six  winters.  The  unusual 
mildness  of  February,  it  would  seera,  has 
been  potential,  even  in  these  high  latitudes, 
in  unloosing  the  glacial  masses  and  launch- 
ing them  on  the  swifl  Polar  currents,  which, 
sweeping  through  Davis  Strait  and  along  the 
Labrador  coasts,  commingle  with  or  under- 
run  the  northern  margin  of  the  warm  Gulf 
Stream. 

The  early  and  apparently  excessive  precipi- 
tation of  these  ice  islands  into  the  vapor- 
laden  region  of  the  warm  Atlantic  current 
may  probably  afibrd  a  clue  to  the  mystery  of 
the  terrible  gale  of  the  27th  of  February,  in 
which  so  many  steamships  were  dieabled. 
The  Antarctic  icebergs  which  penetrate  the 
warm-belt  east  of  Cape  Horn  are  said  to  cause 
the  violent  hurricanes  of  the  high  southern 
latitudes.  The  infusion  of  immense  ice  masses, 
with  their  wide-spreading  boreal  influence,  to 
the  southeast  of  Newfoundland,  would  un- 
doubtedly cause  rapid  and  excessive  conden- 
sation of  vapor,  and  hence  a  rapid  fall  of  the 
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barometer  and  the  invariably  consequeDt 
cjclonic  tempest  The  same  chilling  agency 
would  also  explain  the  furious  snow  storms 
which  were  reported  by  several  of  the  dis* 
abled  vessels. 

As  the  indications  favor  the  movement  of 
unnsually  large  numbers  of  these  ice  moan- 
tains  into  the  North  Atlantic,  double  skill  and 
vigilance  are  demanded  of  the  steamship  cap- 
tains. No  doubt  the  equinoctial  gales  that 
bare  now  set  in,  and  the  early  approach  of 
spring,  will  occasion  great  dislodgments  of 
the  glaciers  on  the  Arctic  coasts,  and  render 
unwearied  caution  on  the  Atlantic  necessary, 
not  only  by  reason  of  collision  with  ice,  but 
also  by  reason  of  the  tempestuous  weather  the 
ice  serves  to  breed. 


■  <» 


A  PLEA  FOB  PED  7  9TBIAN8. 

When  I  see  the  discomforts  that  able-bodied 
American  men  will  put  up  with  rather  than 
go  a  mile  or  half-mile  on  foot,  the  abuses  they 
will  tolerate  and  encourage,  crowding  the 
street-car  on  a  little  fall  in  the  temperature 
or  the  appearance  of  an  inch  or  two  of  snow, 
packing  up  to  overflowing,  dangling  to  the 
straps,  treading  on  each  other's  toes,  breathing 
each  other's  breaths,  crushing  the  women  and 
children,  hanging  by  tooth  and  na^'l  to  a 
square  inch  of  the  platform,  imperiling  their 
limbs  and  killing  the  horses — I  think  the 
^commonest  tramp  in  the  street  has  good  rea- 
son to  felicitate  himself  on  his  rare  privilege 
of  going  afoot.  Indeed,  a  race  that  neglects 
or  despises  this  primitive  gift,  that  fears  the 
touch  of  the  soil,  that  has  no  footpaths,  no 
community  of  ownership  in  the  land  which 
they  imply,  that  warns  off  the  walker  as  a 
trespasser,  that  knows  no  way  but  the  high- 
way, the  carriage  way,  that  forgets  the  stile, 
the  foot-bridge,  that  even  ignores  the  right  of 
the  pedestrian  in  the  public  road,  providing 
no  escape  for  him  but  in  a  ditch  or  up  the 
bank,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  far  more  serious 
degeneracy. 

The  human  body  is  a  steed  that  goes  freest 
and  longest  under  a  light  rider,  and  the  light- 
est of  ail  riders  fs  a  cheerful  heart.  Your 
sad,  or  morose,  or  embittered,  or  preoccupied 
heart  settles  heavily  into  the  saddle,  and  the 
poor  beast,  the  body,  breaks  down  the  first 
mile.  Indeed,  the  heaviest  thing  in  the  world 
is  a  heavy  heart.  Next  to  that  the  most 
burdensome  to  the  walker  is  a  heart  not  in 
perfect  sympathy  and  accord  with  the  body. 
The  horge  and  rider  must  both  be  willing  to 
go  the  same  way.  This  is,  no  doubt,  our 
trouble  and  the  main  reason  of  the  decay 
of  the  noble  art  in  this  country.  As 
a  people  we  are  not  so  positively  sad,  or 
taciturn,  or  misanthropical,  as  we  are  vacant 
of  that  sort  of  sportiveness  and  surplusage  of 


animal  spirits  that  characterized  our  ances- 
tors, and  that  springs  from  full  and  harmoni- 
ous life — a  sound  heart  in  accord  with  a  sound 
body.  A  man  must  invest  himself  near  at  hand 
and  in  common /things,  and  be  content  with  a 
steady  and  moderate  return,  if  he  would 
know  the  blessedness  of  a  cheerful  heart 
and  the  sweetness  of  a  walk  over  the  round 
earth.  This  is  a  lesson  the  American  has  yet 
to  learn — capability  of  amusement  on  a  low 
key.  He  expects  rapid  and  extraordinary 
returns.  He  would  make  the  very  elemental 
laws  pay  usury.  He  has  nothing  to  invest  in 
a  walk  ;  it  is  too  slow  ;  too  cheap.  We  crave 
the  astonishing,  the  exciting,  the  far  away, 
and  do  not  know  the  highways  of  the  gods 
when  we  see  them — always  a  sign  of  the 
decay  of  faith  and  simplicity  of  man. 

If  I  were  to  say  to  mv  neighbor,  **  Come, 
let  us  go  walk  amid  the  heavenly  bodies,"  he 
would  prick  up  his  ears  and  come  forthwith  ; 
but  if  1  were  to  take  him  out  on  the  hilla 
under  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  or  along  the 
country  road,  our  footsteps  lighted  by  the 
moon  and  stars,  and  say  to  him,  "  Behold, 
these  are  the  heavenly  bodies,  this  we  now 
tread  is  a  morning  star,"  he  would  feel  de- 
frauded and  as  if  I  had  played  him  a  trick. 
And  yet,  nothing  leiss  than  dilatation  and 
enthusiasm  like  this  is  the  badge  of  the  master 

walker. 

If  we  are  not  sad,  we  are  careworn,  hurried, 
discontented,  mortgaging  the  present  for  the 
promise  for  the  future.  If  we  take  a  walk, 
it  is  as  we  take  a  prescription,  with  about  the 
same  relish  and  with  about  the  same  purpose  ; 
and  the  more  the  fatigue  the  greater  our  faith 
in  the  virtue  of  the  medicine. 

Of  those  gleesome  saunters  over  the  hilla 
in  spring,  or  those  sallies  of  the  body  in  win- 
ter, those  excursions  into  space  when  the  foot 
strikes  fire  at  every  step,  when  the  air  tastes 
like  a  new  and  finer  mixture,  when  we  accu- 
mulate force  and  gladness  as  we  go  along, 
when  the  sight  of  objects  by  the  roadside  and 
of  the  fields  and  woods  pleases  more  than 
pictures  or  than  all  the  art  in  the  world, — 
those  ten  or  twelve  mile  dashes  that  are  but 
the  wit  and  afiluence  of  the  corporeal  powers,— 
of  such  diversion  and  open  road  entertain- 
ment, I  say,  most  of  us  know  very  little. 

I  notice  with  astonishment  that  at  our 
fashionable  watering-places  nobody  walks  ; 
that  of  all  those  vast  crowds  of  health -seekers 
and  lovers  of  country  air,  you  can  never  catch 
one  in  the  fields  or  woods,  or  guilty  of  trudg- 
ing along  the  country  road  with  dust  on  his 
shoes  and  sun-tan  on  his  hands  and  fi^ce.  The 
sole  amusement  seems  to  be  to  eat  and  dress, 
and  sit  about  the  hotels  and  glare  at  each 
other.  The  men  look  bored,  the  women  look 
tired,  and  all  seem  to  sigh,  "  Oh !  what  shall 
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we  do  to  be  happy  and  not  be  vulgar  V*  Quite 
different  from  our  British  cousins  across  the 
water,  who  have  plenty  of  amusement  and 
hilarity,  spending  most  of  the  time  at  their 
watering-pla,ces  in  the  opeux  air,  strolling, 
picknickiug,  boating,  climbing,  briskly  walk- 
king,  apparently  with  little  fear  of  sun-tan 
or  of  compromising  their  "gentility.'-Ga^y. 


I      M» 


A    WILLFUL    CHILD    AND    A    WONDERFUL 

DREAM. 

A   TRUE  TALK  OP  THB  PSRSECUTION  UNDKB  CHABLBS  II. 

About  the  year  1672,  when  the  persecution 
was  hot  against  the  English  Nonconformists, 
and  when  it  was  made  felony  for  any  of  them 
to  preach,  even  in  their  own  houses,  there 
lived  at  Croglin,  in  Cumberland,  a  good  old 
minister,  named  Mr.  John  Rogers.  He  was 
a  Puritan  of  the  old  stamp,  sound  and  serious, 
but  one  who  had  endeared  himself  to  all  good 
men  by  his  grace,  his  hospitality,  his  kind 
manners  and  his  catholic  spirit.  He  disliked 
all  uncharitable  ways,  and  even  those  with 
whom  he  differed  were  treated  by  him  with 
great  respect. 

And  great  was  the  good  he  had  done  in  the 
district.  Indefatigable  in  his  labors,  the  ven- 
erable pastor  might  often  be  seen,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  struggling  in  the  face  of 
drifting  snow,  over  the  mountains  and  moors 
of  Teesdale  and  Waredale,  to  minister  to  the 
poor  miners  in  those  places.  But,  with  all 
his  gentleness,  Mr.  Rogers  could  be  bold  as  a 
lion  in  the  cauae  of  his  Master.  In  the  days 
of  the  Commonwealth,  when  one  of  Crom- 
well's officers  wished  to  preach  to  his  people, 
and  demanded  the  use  of  his  pulpit,  Mr. 
Rogers,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  flatly  refused. 
"  Nay,"  said  he,  "  you  guard  the  town,  and  I 
shall  guard  the  pulpit."  And  when,  by  the 
Bartholomew  Act  of  1662,  he  was  "silenced," 
and  ejected  from  his  church,  he  surrendered 
the  living  without  a  murmer,  but  "silenced" 
he  would  not  be.  Conscientiously  persuaded 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  "  hearken  unto  God 
rather  than  unto  men,"  he  continued  to 
**  teach  and  preach  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  "  wherever  he  could  find  an  opportunity. 

Fidelity  like  this  was  sure  to  expose  any 
man  to  the  wrath  of  the  government  of  those 
days,  and  Mr.  Rogers  was  arrested  by  an 
order  from  Sir  Richard  Cradock,  an  old  gentle- 
man in  the  neighborhood  who  was  quite  ready 
to  enforce  the  law  against  the  obnoxious  Non- 
conformists. The  process  was  very  summary. 
On  the  testimony  of  two  worthless  fellows, 
who  were  paid  as  informers,  Mr.  Rogers  was 
found  guilty  of  having  preached  in  a  private 
house,  and  two  or  three  of  his  people  of  having 
been  present  on  the  occasion,  for  which  crime 
they  were  adjudged  to  imprisonment 


While  the  mittimus,  or  order  for  their  in- 
carceration, was  being  made  out  in  the  justice's 
room,  a  sprightly  little  girl,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Richard,  came  dancing  into 
the  hall  where  they  were  awaiting  their  doom. 
Like  too  many  erand  children,  she  had  been 
greatly  indulged,  and  was  of  such  a  violent 
temper  that  on  one  occasion  she  had  run  & 
penknife  into  her  arm  on  being  refused  some- 
thiugupon  which  she  had  set  her  little  heart 
Mr.  Rogers,  who  was  fond  of  children,  took 
notice  of  her,  lifted  her  on  his  knee,  and  gave 
her  sweetmeats.  At  length,  looking  up  in  his 
face,  the  child  asked,  "  What  are  you  here 
for,  sir?"  I 

"  Your  grandpapa,"  said  Mr.  Rogers,  "  has 
sent  for  me  and  my  friends  here,  to  put  us 
all  in  jail." 

"  And  for  what  is  he  going  to  put  you  in 
jail,"  asked  the  little  lady. 

"  For  nothing  else,"  replied  the  minister, 
"  but  because  I  was  preaching  the  Gospel, 
and  these  poor  men  were  hearing  me.'' 
.  "But  my  grandpapa  won't  send  you  to 
jail,"  cried  the  girl. 

"  Aye,  but  he  will,"  said  Mr.  R  )ger8,  "for 
he  is  just  now  making  out  our  mittimus." 

Instantly  she  flew  up  stairs  to  Sir  Richard's 
room,  and,  finding  it  locked,  she  knocked 
with  her  feet,  hands  and  head,  till  she  gained 
admission. 

"  Why  are  you  about  to  send  that  good  old 
gentleman  down  in  the  hall  to  jail  ?"  she  de- 
manded.    "  He  shan't  go  to  any  such  place." 

"  Be  quiet/'  returned  the  old  justice,  "and 
mind  you  own  business.  To  jail  I  shall  send 
him  immediately,;* 

"  Then,  if  you  do,"  replied  the  litde  crea- 
ture, in  a  terrible  passion,  "  I'll  go  and  drown 
myself  in  the  pond,  as  soon  as  tbey  are  gone; 
I  will  indeed  ?"  And  she  ran  ofi*  to  execute 
her  threat. 

There  was  no  help  for  it:  Sir  Bichard 
came  down  with  the  mittimus  in  his  hand, 
and  told  them  they  were  at  liberty  to  go. 
"  You  owe  your  release,"  he  said,  "  to  that 
ungovernable  child." 

Mr.  Rogers  thanked  his  worship  tor  the 
favor,  but,  stepping  forward,  laid  his  hand  on 
the  head  of  the  little  girl,  and,  lifting  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  said,  in  a  tone  of  deep  solem- 
nity, "My  dear  child,  may  God  Almighty 
bless  thee.  May  the  blessing  of  Him  in  whose 
cause  thou  hast  spoken,  though  thou  knewest 
it  not,  be  upon  thee  in  life,  at  death,  and 
through  all  eternity." 

Years  pass  on ;  the  good  old  Mr.  Rogers 
has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers ;  the  Revo- 
lution has  come ;  and  the  scene  now  changes 
to  a  mansion  in  London,  the  residence  of  & 
good  and  wealthy  lady,  who  frequently  enter- 
tertained  the  Nonconformist  ministers  at  her 
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table.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  story 
which  we  have  above  related  was  repeated  by 
one  of  the  guests,  who  said  he  could  attest 
the  troth  of  it,  as  he  was  the  son  of  the  old 
minister  to  whom  it  referred.  **  Is  it  possi 
bier  exclaimed  the  lady  of  the  house, "  that 
jou  are  the  son  of  good  Mr.  Rogers,  of 
Croglin  ?  The  similarity  of  the  names  never 
struck  me  before ;  and  now  let  me  tell  you 
something  you  do  not  know.  The  passionate 
iiitie  girl  of  whom  you  have  been  speaking 
was  DO  other  than  myself!"  She  then  de 
tailed  to  them  her  subsequent  history,  which 
was  equally  marvelous. 

Never,  she  said,  had  she  forgotten  the  scene 
which  had  just  been  described  ;  the  look  and 
toDes  of  the  venerable  minister  and  the  bless- 
ing he  had  uttered  over  her  head.     To  that 
earnest  prayer  she  considered  her  conversion, 
in  after  life,  as  the  appropriate  answer.     She 
had  long  led   a  life  of  careless   gaiety ;  but 
even  while  punuing  the    pleasures  of  the 
world  she  was  haunted  by  an  unaccountable 
melancholy  which  preyed  upon  her  spirits. 
Thinking  it  might  arise  from  some  bodily  dis 
temper,  she  consulted  a  kind  physician,  a  man 
of  God  as  well  as  a  man  of  science  ;  who,  dis- 
covering froM    her  conversation  where  the 
malady  Jay,  to  Id  her  that  he  had  been  in  the 
same  condition,  himself,  but  had   been   com- 
pletely relieved  by  reading  a  certain  book, 
which  he  would  give  her  if  she  would  promise 
^to  read  it.    Her  curiosity  being  excited,  she 
readily  gave  him  her  promise,  upon  which  he 
presented  her   with  a  copy   of   the    Bible. 
Though  somewhat  disappointed,  she  kept  her 
promise,  and  read  her  Bible,  with  pront  in- 
deed, but  without  experiencing  any  abate 
ment  of  her  melancholy.     At  length  she  had 
a  dream,  which   made  such  an  impression  on 
her  imagination  that  she  disclosed   it  to  a 
female  friend,  on  whose  judgment  and  sym- 
^thy  she  could  place  the  utmost  reliance. 
^he  dreamed  that  she  had  been  hearing  a  ser- 
mon preached  in  a  certain  church,  from  which 
she  had  derived  perfect  comfort  and  peace. 
The  sermon  she  could  no  longer  recall,  but 
the  text  she  remembered,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  church  and  minister  was  distinctly  im- 
pressed on  her  memory.    She  resolved  to  find 
out  the  place,  and  many  a  weary  stroll  had 
she  and  her  companion  in  search  of  it;  till  at 
last,  being  in  the  Poultry,  they  followed  a 
crowd  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  a  meet- 
ing-house in  the  Old  Jewry.    The  officiating 
minister  there  was  Mr.  John  Shower,  a  gra- 
cious and  excellent  Presbyterian  of  the  old 
Bchool.    No  sooner  had  the  lady  entered  the 
church  than  the  whole  scene  of  her  dream 
^f^  realized.     When  Mr.  Shower  entered  the 
poipit,  she  recognized  in  him  the  minister  she 
had  seen  in  her  night  vision:  and  she  re- 


marked to  her  friend,  "  Now,  if  every  part  of 
my  dream  hold  true,  he  will  take  for  his  text, 
Psalm  cxvi,  7,  *  Return  unto  thy  rest,  O  my 
soul;  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully 
with  thee.' "  The  psalm  was  sung,  and  the 
prayer  was  oflTered,  corresponding  in  every 
point  with  what  she  had  dreamed ;  and,  to 
crown  her  surprise,  the  minister  read  out  that 
very  text  as  the  subject  of  his  sermon.  That 
sermon  was  the  iiieans  of  difpelling  all  her 
melancholy.  Her  soul  did  indeed  "return 
unto  its  rest;"  and  she  had  reason  ever  after- 
wards to  bless  God  for  having  "  dealt  bounti- 
fully '*  with  her. 

Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  the 
apparently  supernatural  element  in  the  abo^e 
narrative,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  won- 
derful series  of  events,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  which  the  benediction  pro- 
nounced by  the  worthy  old  confessor  of  Christ 
over  the  sunny  head  of  that  spoiled  and  will- 
ful child  descended  upon  her  in  aftec  life. 
Truth  is  often  stranger  than  the  wildest  fic- 
tions of  romance ;  and,  were  all  the  wheels 
unfolded  of  the  machinery  by  which  each 
child  of  Gx>d  has  been  led  to  find  peace  and 
life  in  the  Saviour,  we  might  see  more  truth 
and  mercy  to  wonder  at  in  the  fulfillment  of 
the  promise :  "  I  will  lead  the  blind  in  a  way 
which  they  know  not,  and  in  paths  which 
they  have  not  known ;  I  will  make  darkness 
light  before  them, and  crooked  things  straight; 
these  things  will  I  do  unto  them,  and  will  not 
forsake  them,  saith  the  Lord." — Little  Gleaner. 


■   m*  — 


IF  WE   KNEW. 

If  we  knew  the  cares  and  crosses 

Crowding  round  our  neighbor's  waj  ; 
If  we  knew  the  little  losses, 

Sorely  grievous,  day  by  day, 
Would  we  then  so  often  chide  him 

For  bis  lack  of  thrift  and  gain — 
Leaving  on  his  heart  a  shadow, 

Leaving  on  bis  life  a  stain  ? 

If  we  knew  the  clouds  above  us, 

Hold  but  gentle  blessings  there, 
Would  we  turn  away  all  trembling, 

In  our  blind  and  weak  despair  7 
Would  we  shrink  from  little  shadows, 

Lying  on  the  dewy  grass, 
While  'tis  only  birds  of  Eden, 

Just  in  mercy  flying  past  ? 

If  we  knew  the  silent  story. 

Quivering  through  the  heart  of  pain, 
Would  eur  manhood  dare  to  doom  them^ 

Back  to  haunts  of  guilt  again  7 
Life  hath  many  a  tangled  crossing ; 

Joy  hath  many  a  break  of  woe. 
And  the  cheeks  tear-washed  are  whitest^ 

This  the  blessed  angels  know. 

Let  us  reach  into  our  bosoms 

For  the  key  to  other  lives, 
And  with  love  toward  erring  nature. 

Cherish  good  that  stUl  survives ; 
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So  that  when  our  disrobed  spirits 
Soar  to  reftlms  of  life  again, 

We  may  say,  <<  Dear  Father,  judge  us 
As  wejadge  our  fellow-men/* 

«•  mm   I 


For  Friends*  Intelligenoer. 

THE  pilgrim's  WAY  BONO. 

O  ling  unto  the  Lord  a  new  eong ;  for  He  hath  done  mar- 
velloas  things.— Ps.  xcviii,  I. 

0  come  1  let  us  thank-ofTerings  briog  to  our  God ; 

io  the  wilderness  raise 
Holy  altars,  and  gifts  on  them  lay — burn  the  incense 

of  prayer  and  praise ; 
He  has  put  the  <*  new  song  in  our  mouths ;"  of  His 

goodness  and  love  let  us  sing, 
As   we   near  to  the  Mercy-seat  draw,  bowing  low 

'neath  the  cherubim's  wing. 

Vor  His  '*  Presence  "  has  guarded  and  guided  thro' 
many  a  devious  way, 

Like  a  '<  pillar  of  fire"  in  the  darkness,  a  <'  cloud  " 
moving  onward  by  day. 

Though  we  drank  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  the  bit- 
ter for  UB  was  made  sweet, 

And  we  rested  'neath  Elim's  green  palms,  till  o'er- 
past  was  the  fierce  noontide  heat. 

Many  days  in  the  Desert  we  dwelt,  yet  it  was  not  a 
desolate  land, 

Although  footsore  and  weary,  with  pain,  oft  we  tra- 
versed its  wild  wastes  of  sand. 

There  the  water  at  Horeb  gushed  forth,  and  we 
drank  of  the  cool,  limpid  wave, 

And  when  ready  to  faint  by  the  way,  to  His  weary 
ones,  manna  God  gave. 

Let  us  sing  the  "new  song,"  then  with  joy,  for  we 

've  come,  ere  the  day  is  quite  spent. 
To  the  valleys  of  Moab's  fair  land — in  its  borders  at 

length  pitched  our  tents  ; 
And  we   know  from  the  summit  of  Pisgah,  from 

Abarim's  mountain  tops  high. 
Of  the  beautiful  land  o'er  the  River,  bright  glimpses 

we  oft  can  descry. 

On  the  path  that  so  lately  we  traversed,  the  shadows 

at  times  darkly  lay — 
And  as  thickly  before  us  they  gather — we  see  not  a 

step  of  the  way  ; 
But  the  blessed  assurance  is  ours,  if  we  cling  to  the 

Hand  that  has  led, 
For  our  feet  will  be  made  a  sure  pathway,  in  which 

we  may  fearlessly  tread. 

Though  we  pass  through  the  billows,  cold,  shadowy, 

dread — we  will  trust  in  our  Guide, 
He  is  able  to  save — and  He  safely  will  lead  through 

the  chill,  foaming  tide. 
Of  His  wonderful  doings  we  've  learnt — caught  a 

glimpse  of  His  glory  and  might, 
As  we  stood  in  the  "cleft  of  the  Rock,"  although 

veiled  was  His  face  from  our  sight. 

Oh,  then  come,  let  us  thank  offerings  bring  to  our 
God ;  in  the  Wilderness  raise 

Holy  altars,  and  gifts  on  them  lay — burn  the  in- 
cense of  prajer  and  praise; 

We,  through  Him,  have  the  victory  won, — unto  Him 
high  ascriptions  belong, 

Lo  1  He  <*hath  done  marvellous  things,"  let  us 
praise  Him  with  harp  and  with  song. 

A.  R.  P. 


«••• 


I  AM  sure  what  a  man  doeth  he  thinketh  ; 
not  so  always  what  he  speaketh. — Bishop  Hall. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Herald. 

Iceland's  millennial. 

Far  away  on  the  very  confines  of  the  Arctic 
zone,  there  is  an  island  which  has  for  a  long 
time  attracted  but  little  attention.  Its  place 
among  the  nations  was  once  conspicuous ;  but 
its  climate  was  then  different  from  now,  and 
its  soil  more  productive.  The  whole  aspect  of 
the  island  was,  indeed,  unlike  what  it  is  to-day. 
A  thousand  years  ago,  when  first  discovered, 
it  possessed  extensive  forest,  which  have  since 
disappeared.  The  Northmen  migrated  there 
in  considerable  numbers  from  Norway,  Den* 
mark,  Sweden,  and  Faroe  Islands,  and  the 
Hebrides,  but  principally  from  Norway, 
whence  they  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  their 
kings.  It  was  indeed  a  sort  of  Plymouih 
Rock  to  the  persecuted  subjects  of  Harald 
Harfagr — he  of  the  fair  hair — .who  made  a 
vow,  and  kept  it,  that  his  hair  should  never 
be  cut  until  he  had  broken  the  power  of  the 
Jarls  and  concentrated  the  authority  which 
they  had  long  wielded  in  his  own  hands.  Too 
feeble  to  make  further  resistance,  and  too 
proud  to  remain  after  their  subjugation,  they 
fled,  with  their  families  and  followers,  to  thu 
island.  They  took  with  them  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  large  herds  and  flocks  were  soon  reared 
upon  the  rich  and  abundant  pastured  of  the 
extensive  meadows.  The  island  produced 
everything  necessary  to  tetisfy  their  needs.  l\i 
lakes  and  rivers  abounded  with  varioos  kinds 
of  fishes  ;  water  fowl  and  game  were  plenty. 
They  imported  horses,  constructed  roads  and 
extended  their  facilities  for  intercommunica- 
tion. At  an  early  day  they  had  established  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  ports  of  Europe 
They  founded  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment and  a  literature.  They  recorded,  with 
Runic  characters,  the  sagas  of  their  anoestoR 
and  gave  form  to  the  Norse  religion.  The  sou. 
of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  and  the  spirit  oi 
Anglo-Saxon  law  gained  new  life  from  the  ex- 
ample of  this  lone,  lonely,  far  distant  iBland 
commonwealth.  In  this  hardy,  liberty-loving 
people,  we  discover  that  same  independence  of 
spirit  which  resulted  in  the  Magna  Charta  and 
our  common  law.  It  was  a  great  poet  of  this 
island  who  gave  to  the  world  "  The  Sublime 
Discourse "  of  Odin,  and  their  great  law- 
givers who  first  gave  form  to  Norse  Jurispni* 
deuce. 

Its  peculiar  climate  lends  to  it  a  special  in- 
terest. In  summer  the  sun  scarcely  leaves  the 
heavens  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  surpris- 
ingly warm.  Vegetation  is  of  rapid  grofftb, 
and  is  in  places  extremely  vigorous.  Id  win- 
ter the  sun  gives  but  little  light  and  le  sheat 
Constaut  cold  succeeds  constant  warmth,  and 
the  trembling  hues  of  the  aurora  borealisand 
the  weird  brightness  of  the  moon  guide  the 
footsteps  of  the  traveler.    It  was  first  dt- 
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covered  by  Naddothr,  a  Norwegian  Viking,  in 
the  year  860,  although  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  some  Irish  monks  had  been  there 
before.  He  saw  its  lofty  mountains  covered 
with  eternal  suow,  and  called  it  the  snow 
land.  Grarthr,  a  Swede,  circumnavigated  it 
four  years  later,  and  in  867  Elokki,  surnamed 
the  Raven,  on  account  of  the  birds  he  turned 
loose  to  guide  his  course,  surveyed  the  south- 
em  part  of  it  and  called  it  Iceland.  Then 
Ingolfr  and  Hjorliefer  landed  there  in  870 
and  began  its  colonization.  This  was  at  the 
time  Harald  the  Fair-Haired  was  persecuting 
Jarls.  The  great  migration  then  began.  On 
the  2d  of  August,  874,  the  colonists  assem- 
bled themselves  together  and  founded  the 
Republic — the  first  of  Northern  Europe — 
whose  de-xendants  celebrate  this  year  their 
thousandth  anniversary. 

They  have  gone  through  those  thousand 
years    without  material  change.     Their  lan- 
guage is  unchanged,  their  laws  are  intact,  and, 
except  in  their  warlike  disposition,  their  habits 
scarcely  differ.  From  warriors,  who  tilled  the 
soil  and  caught  fish  and  captured  game  in  the 
intervals  of  their  more  hardy  pursuits,  they 
have   gradually  become  a  pastoral   people, 
educated,  hospitable  and   kind.    They  have 
sometimes  changed  their  relations  with   the 
country  of  their  origin,  bat  neither  their  cus- 
toms nor  their  character.     Although  practi- 
cally a  free  Republic  from  the  first,  they  were 
^  not  wholly  free  from  dependence  upon  Nor- 
way.    No  formal   recognition   of   any   real 
allegiance  was,  however,  made  until  1261, 
which  was  by  a  decree  of  Alsling  or  general 
parliament  of  the  people,  when  Hakon  was 
the  Norwegian  King.     But  no  tribute  was  ex- 
acted, and  the  Icelanders  were  allowed   to 
hold  civil  ofiSces  and  acquire  honors  in   the 
parent  country.    In  1380  the  Crown  of  Nor- 
way was  annexed  to  Denmark,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  the  silken  bond  which  had 
held  Iceland  to  Norway  has  still  held  it  to 
Denmark.     The  Danish  King  now  grants 
them  an  absolutely  free  constitution,  which 
absolves  them  from  their  feeble  allegiance,  and 
!     on  their  millennial  day,  on   the  same  lava 
:     bads  of  Thinvalla,  where  the  Althing  met 

tanaually  for  near  a  thousand  years,  from  the 
Lagberg,  or  law  mount,  it  will  be  proclaimed 
as  part  of  the  celebration  that  the  Republic 
of  Iceland  is  wholly  free  now,  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning. 

It  will  be  a  singular  and  unprecedented 
spectacle — a  government  celebrating  its  thou- 
siudih  anniversary.  To  us,  as  republicans,  it 
is  of  peculiar  interest.  There  is  an  air  of 
romance  in  the  very  act  which  will  excite  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world.  Thousands  of 
curious  people  will  flock  there,  and  millions 
^ho  have  thought  of  Iceland  only  as  a  laud 


of  bleakness  and  barren  hills,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  discover  in  the  far  Arctic  seas  a 
people  worthy  of  their  sympathy  and  admir- 
ation. For  we  know  it  only  by  its  great  ice- 
covered  mountains,  its  desert  plains,  its  isola- 
tion in  a  dreary  ice  encumbered  sea  adjacent 
to  the  Polar  Ocean,  which  rolls  there  in  its 
vast  loneliness.  Remarkable  in  these  re- 
spects as  regards  the  people,  their  history, 
their  customs,  their  laws  and  learning,  the 
island  is  yet  d'>ubly  interesting  as  a  geologi- 
cal phenomenon,  which  will  attract  many 
students,  not  only  to  witness  a  great  event 
and  take  part  iu  its  pageantry,  but  to  behold 
those  great  snow  and  ice  clad  mountains 
which,  far  more  than  its  people,  have  given 
it  its  world-wide  character.  It  will,  indeed, 
be  something  worth  all  the  trouble  and  incon- 
venience of  a  long  voyage  to  see  the  lofty 
volcanoes,  which  have  thrown  forth  fire  and 
smoke  through  their  everlasting  ridges  of 
frost.  Even  now  fiery  eruptions  take  place 
and  streams  of  molten  lava  burst  from  the 
fissures  in  the  rock.  Volumes  of  black,  sul- 
phurous vapor  are  emitted  from  yawning 
craters,  and  showers  of  ashes  are  blown  away 
before  the  winds  over  land  and  sea  for  many  a 
league.  Heat  and  cold  are  forever  struggling 
for  the  mastery,  and  the  violence  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  opposing  forces  of  nature 
which  are  in  perpetual  strife,  makes  the  spec- 
tacle one  of  appalling  sublimity.  For,  while 
with  the  arctic  regions  we  associate  frost  and 
with  the  tropics  heat,  Chimborazo,  crowned 
with  snow  under  the  Equator,  is  a  less  startl- 
ing spectacle  than  Hecla,  blazing  beneath  the 
Pole. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  the  grand 
scenery  of  Iceland  itself,  its  people  or  its  long 
established  government,  there  is  abundance  to 
satisfy  the  highest  anticipations  of  the  throng 
that  shall  gather  this  summer  on  the  lava 
plains  of  Thingvalla  to  celebrate  its  thou- 
sand years  of  existence. 


I  — »  ■ 


YEQETABLE   INSTINCT. 

If  a  pan  of  water   be  placed   within  six 
inches  of  either  side  of  the  stem  of  a  pumpkin 
or  vegetable  marrow,  it  will  iu  the  course  of 
the  night  approach  it,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  morning  with  one  of  the  leaves   on   the 
water. 

This  experiment  may  be  continued  nigbtly 
until  the  plant  begins  to  fruit.     If  a  prop  be 

fdaced  within  six  inches  of  a  young  convolvu- 
us,  or  scarlet  runner,  it  will  find  it,  althougli 
the  prop  may  be  shifted  daily.  If,  after  it  baa 
twined  some  distance  up  the   prop,  it  be  un- 
wound and  twined  in  the  opposite  direction, 
it  will  return  to  its  original  position  or  die  in 
the  attempt;  yet,  notwithstanding,  if  two  of 
these  plauts  grow  near  each  other  and  Have 
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no  stake  around  which  they  can  entwine,  one 
of  them  will  alter  the  direction  of  the  spiral 
and  they  will  twine  around  each  other. 

Duhamel  placed  some  kidney  beans  in  a 
cylinder  of  moist  earth ;  after  a  short  time 
they  commenced  to  germinate,  of  course  pend- 
ing the  plume  upward  to  the  light,  and  the 
root  down  into  the  soil.  After  a  few  days  the 
cylinder  was  turned  one-fourth  around,  and 
again  and  again  this  was  repeated,  until  an 
entire  revolution  of  the  cylinder  was  com- 
pleted. The  beans  were  then  taken  out  of 
the  earth,  and  it  was  found  that  both  the 
plume  and  the  radicle  had  bent  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  every  revolution,  and  the 
one  in  its  efforts  to  ascend  perpendicularly, 
and  the  other  to  descend,  they  had  formed  a 
perfect  spiral.  But  although  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  root  is  downward,  if  the  soil  be- 
neath be  dry,  and  any  damp  substance  be 
above,  the  roots  will  ascend  to  reach  it. 


0— 


Mind  the  Little  Things.—"  Springs  are 
little  things,  but  they  are  sometimes  sources 
of  large  streams ;  a  helm  is  a  little  thing, 
but  it  governs  the  course  of  a  large  ship  ;  a 
word,  a  look,  a  frown,  all  are  little  things, 
but  powerful  for  good  or  evil.  Think  of  this, 
and  mind  the  little  things.  Keep  your  word 
sacredly,  keep  it  to  the  children ;  they  will 
mark  it  sooner  than  anyone  else,  and  the 
effect  may  be  as  lasting  as  life." 


friends'  historical  association. 

Stated  Meeting  at  820  Spruce  St.,  on  Foarth-day 
evening,  next  Sixtii  nno.  3d,  at  7J  o'clock.  Those 
interested  are  invited. 

Nathaniel  E.  Jannet,  Secretary. 

Wm.  J.  Jknks,  Freaident. 


AN    APPEAL. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  "  Library  Com- 
mittee" to  assist,  when  it  seems  necessary,  such 
First-day  Schools  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  where,  for  various  reasons,  but  lew 
take  an  active  interest. 

As  only  a  very  limited  amount  could  he  placed  at 
our  disposal,  and  even  that  not  available  for  some 
time,  we  hereby  solicit  from  all  interested  in  the 
cause,  such  sums  as  they  may  feel  inclined  to  eon- 
tribute;  also  of  the  donation  of  suitable  books, 
new  or  second-hand,  both  juvenile  as  well  as  for 
adult  reading. 

If  any  First-day  Schools  (or  individuals)  are 
willing  to  loan  some  of  their  library  books  for  a 
period  of  time,  to  other  First-day  Schools,  they  are 
desired  to  give  us  early  information  thereof. 

Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  No.  717  Willow,  St.,  Phila. 

Aaron  Borton,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

Lydia  B.  Walton,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

George  W.  Hancock,  40th  and  Lancaster  Ave.,  Phila. 

Rebecca  B.  Comly,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Mordecai  T.  Bartram,  White  Horse,  Pa. 

Caleb  E.  Shreve,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


IfUTDAL   AID  ABBOOIATION. 

Stated  Meeting  Sixth-day  evening.  Sixth  mo.,5tb, 
at  8  o'clock.  Alfred  Moorb,  Secretary. 


friends'  boarding  house. 

Managers  and  Canvassing  Committee  will  meet 
on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  Sixth  mo.  5th,  at  4  o'clock, 
at  Race  St.  Monthly  Meeting  Room. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Clerk, 

I X  s  m:  s. 

The  Civil  Rights  Bill  passed  by  the  Senate  gives 
colored  people  equal  accommodations  with  the 
whites  in  all  public  conveyances,  hotels,  places  of 
amusement,  and  in  common  schools,  public  iaati- 
tutiops,  and  cemeteries,  supported  in  whole  or  part 
by  general  taxation.  It  also  provides  that  no  citi- 
zen shall  be  disqualified  for  service  as  a  jnror  bj 
reason  of  bis  color.  The  penalty  for  violation  of 
the  law  is  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  one  year.  The  parties  ag- 
grieved by  violation  of  the  law  may  recover  from 
the  offender  damages  to  the  amount  of  $500,  with 
full  costs  of  suit.  Criminal  proceedings  under  the 
act  must  be  tried  exclusively  in  the  United  States 
Courts. 

In  the  treaty  for  the  establishment  cf  a  Brilisli 
protectorate  over  the  Fiji  Islands,  it  is  stipalated 
that  Great  Britain  shall  assume  all  financial  liabili- 
ties, pay  the  King  $15,000  per  annum,  with  other 
pensions  to  various  native  chiefs,  and  recognize  the 
ruling  chief  as  owner  of  lands  which  are  to  be 
open  to  settlement  by  foreigners  within  a  year. 

The  Hawaiian  legislation  was  convened  on  the 
30ih  of  April  in  the  presence  of  about  one  thousaod 
persons.  The  king  delivered  an  address.  He  favored 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States,  bat  de- 
precated any  cession  of  territory  to  that  government 
He  favored  the  furnishing  of  facilities  for  steam 
navigation  with  San  Francisco  and  Australia,  and 
Recommended  the  establishment  of  a  commission 
of  learned  men  to  codify  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  signalized  his  visit  to 
England  by  having  a  formal  announcement  made, 
through  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  Household  Po- 
lice, that  all  the  Poles  now  in  exile  in  Eogland  and 
other  countries,  except  two  or  three  known  assas- 
sins, are  at  perfect  liberty  to  return  to  their  native 
land.  This  act  of  clemency  accords  with  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Czar,  and  it  deserves  to  be  made  as 
memorable  as  his  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  We 
doubt  not  that  a  great  many  Poles,  who  are  in 
England,  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  Czar's  generosity  and  re- 
turn home. — Evening  Bulletin, 

The  new  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Swiss,  bj  s 
vote  of  321,870  to  177,800,  will  introduce  several 
important  changes.  Among  these  it  gives,  for  the  ^ 
first  time,  the  Federal  Government  the  control  oi  \ 
the  army  and  of  military  stores  and  fortifications ; 
makes  every  man  liable  to  military  service ;  makes 
education  secular  and  compulsory ;  provides  for 
the  passage  of  a  uniform  bankruptcy  law;  sabjecti 
the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  power  \  makes  civil 
mairiage  obligatory;  prohibits  the  creation  of  anr 
new  bishoprics  without  the  permission  of  ihe  State, 
and  the  foundation  of  new  convents  or  the  revival 
of  old  ones,  and  maintains  the  exclusion  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  provides  for  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  religious  Order  the  conduct  of  which  maj 
seem  to  the  Government  dangerous  to  the  State  or 
likely  to  disturb  the  peace  between  creeds. 


FRIENDS'    INTELLIGENOEE. 


CHRIiT,    THE    SPIRIT. 
TwoTo1am«i.     Price,  $3.00.     For  isle  by 
JHO.  COMLY,  144  N.  SeTentta  St. 

A  LARGE  SALaRT  b  moDth  euil;  made  with 
SUncM  acd  Key  Check  oatfice.  GaUlogaea 
ind  Samplea  acDt  free.  S.  U.  Spencer,  117  Hao- 
onr  Sl,  Bo*toa. 


I     ! 

Corner  of  Library  Street. 


L.  ft  a.  L.  TTSON, 

ITo.  948  BOrTH  ELSVSHTH  8TBEEI. 

Staple  Trimmings,  DresELiijin^,  )jaEiery,GloveB,  &k. 

Zcphjrs  Kud  fine  Knit  Goods  for  lafaDts, 

Book  Uailin,  H&ndkerchiefs  and  Cup  HateriaU, 

FBIESDB'  CAPS  KADE  TO  OBDE&. 


FRIBirOS'  BUPFLT  STORE, 

Ko  140  (old  oamber  133)  THIBD  ATENDB, 

BotwFaa  lltb  aod  Iftth  StrMta, 

Ktw  Toai. 

8PBC1AL   NOTIOB. 

P4I.L  ASD  WlKTIk  OriKiso. 

Jul  received  a  larg«  lol  or  plain  wool  casbmere 

Md  teatakiD   ibawla.      HUlioeri   and  the  general 

trtde  lapplied  wiUi  silka  aad  plain  ribbons  at  very 

>«w  pricei  at  H.  RACSER, 

No,  140  Third  ATenne.  N.  Y.  Oily 


CKAFT  &  JESSUP, 

(Baocanon  10  B.  A.  WUclmaii,) 
SOS  Mabkit  araiaT,  PaiLiDitPHU. 
Houae  PDralahlDg  Ooode,  Oatlery,  Walnut  Braek- 
au,  Lamp!  and  Lamp  FlxtarBB,  Bird  Cagea,  Plated, 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 
OLOTBia  11 


LYDIA  A.  HUBFHY, 

PLAIN  AND  FANCY  MILLINER, 

537  Fianklin  St.,  above  Spring  Qarden. 

I^UILADELPHIA. 


ISAAC    O.   TTSOK. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

S40  N.  Eighti  Strut. 
Pbotognpblng  In  all  Iti  branchea,     Bpaolal  atl«n- 
Hon  sl*eD  to  oopfinR  old  plctoree. 


RABIA  COOPER  PARTEKHEIMER, 

PLAIN  BONNET  MAKER, 

64G  NORTH  TENTH  STREET, 


THs  axTiTOLDS  iBON  iioo?ma  CO. 

UanafactarerB  of  Iron  Bnilding  Work,  Zinc  Oraa- 
neats,  Oalvaoiied  Iron  Cornices,  Balustrades,  Win- 
Caps,  Dormers,  Ac.  These  make  low  fire  In- 
□ce  rales.  Also  tbe  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
lighter  and  mare  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Send 
for  clrcnlara.  lOT  WALNUT  Stieet,  Philadelphia. 
Workl,  Camden. 


FURNITURE. 
Stlabliehed  twenty-five  yean  by 
B.  B.  RBOBBTBR, 
Designer,  Hanufactnret  and  Dealer  in  floe  Walnut 
and  Cottage  Fomltnre,  Spring,  Hair  and  Hnsk  Mat- 
No.  B36  OAbLOWBUiL  StaaiT,  Pniba. 


I.  F.  HOPKINB, 

RBBOTBD  TO  NEW  STORE,  aST  N.  TENTH  ST. 

Uanufocturer  and  dealer  in  fine 
WALNDT  FDRNITDRK,  MATTRASSKS,  *c.,  *o., 
wonld  reapestfalty  inTlt«  the  attention  of  Friendl  to 


ENGRAVED    FOKMS 

MAMIAfii;  CERTIFICATES 

For  penona  marrying  by  FRIENDS'  CBRBUONY, 
whether  members  or  not.  Fine  parchment,  in  neat 
boiei.     Blanks  $4.00.     FiUed  up  $8.00. 

JOHN  CONLT,  144  S.  SeTenth  St. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  BTBRSOBCOPIC 
VIEWB. 

Of  Ftieode'  Meeting  Houses  at  BncLingbam,  Sole- 
bnry  and  Baltimore. 

4x4  Views  Price 1.00 

Stereos.  $2.60  per  dozen.     Single  .         .        2E>e. 
Many  other  rate  and  Interesting  pictures  of  Per- 
eone   and   Places   connected   with    the   Society   of 
Friends.         For  sale  by 

JOHN  COMLY, 
-  144  Norlh  Sevenlh  Street,  Phila. 


A  SERMON',  delUeted   by  ScsDiaiiNo  P.  GiBo- 
Msa,   at   Friends'    Uetting-Uonse,  Broadway, 
Richmond,  Indiana,  First-day  morning.  Ninth  mo. 
28tb,  18T3.     A  pamphlet  of  11  pages.     Price  6  ctB. 
Address  00  Temperance  by  Robert  S.  Hafiland, 
Price  4  cts,  $3.00  per.  hundred. 

For  Sale  by  JOHN  COMLY, 

14 1  North  ScTcntb  Street,  Phlla. 


FRIENDS'    INTBLLIGENCEB. 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE, 

SWARTHMORE, 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PENN. 

Tbifl  iDStitutioa,  under  the  care  of  FriendSi  and 
open  to  students  of  either  sex,  is  situated  on  the 
West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  ten  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Full  courses  of  studj  are  pro- 
vided in  both  the  Classical  and  Scientific  Depart- 
ments, for  completing  either  of  which  the  usual 
degrees  are  conferred.  There  is  also  connected 
with  the  College  a  Preparatory  School.  Applicants 
of  any  age  are  admitted  either  to  the  College  or  the 
Preparatory  School  who  bring  testimonials  of  good 
character  from  their  last  teachers,  and  pass  the  re- 
quired preliminary  examinations.  The  examinations 
for  admisB'on  to  the  College  or  the  Preparatory 
School  will  be  held  on  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  days, 
the  1st,  2d  and  3d  of  Ninth-month  (September,)  1874. 
To  secure  places,  the  accomodations  being  limited, 
applications  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible, 
either  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Presidemt.  For 
Catalogue  and  further  particulars  address 

EDWARD  H.  MAGILL,  President. 


New  and  Fresh  Plain  Goods. 

50  pair  Hand-Made  Mittt,  Modes  and  Black. 

300  yds.  Twilled  Debeges,  in  Mode  and  Brown. 

500  yds.  QIaoe  Mohair,  for  Suits. 

1,000  yds.  Twilled  Mohairs,  3li,  worth  60o. 

100  yds.  Diagonal  Mohairs— beautiful. 

Pongees,  in  all  colors. 

Neat  Striped  Skirts,  $1.50,  formerly  $2.50. 

3,000  L.  0.  Handkerchiefs,  from  Auction,  at  12}, 

16,  18,  20  and  25o. 

These  goods  are  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  usual 
prices,  and  I  would  call  Friends  particular  attention 
to  them. 

JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  DRY-GOODS  STORE, 
S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Aroh  Sts. 


WILLIAM   HBAOOOE, 
GENERAL  FURNISHING    UNDERTAKER, 

No.  907  FiLBBBT  Stbbbt,  Phili.. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Readj-made  Goffins,  and 
ererj  reqoisits  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
patent  Preserver,  obyiating  the  necessity  of  packing 
bodies  in  ice.  tf 

SERMON,    BY  JESSE   KERSEY. 
PRICE,  BIX  CSMTS. 

WALTON  k  CO., 

629  and  531  N.  Eighth  St.,  below  Green,  Pbila. 

STATIONERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 

Printers,  Bookbinders,   and   Engravers. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 


T 


rHE  PENIV  MVTVAIi  lilFE  IMSVR- 

ANCE  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

ASSETS  ACCUMULATED,  $4,427,996.69. 

The  PENN  is  a  purely  MUTUAL  Company.    ALL 

of  its  surplus  premiums  are  returned  to  the   m^em- 

■p      bers  every  year,  thns   furnishing  insurance  at  the 

^^^Ocii  'fi|^''»<%ible  rates.     All  policies  non-forfeitable 

AGENT8  auu  .  BSERS  WANTED.     Apply 

to  Office,  No.  921  Cbeetout  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Jcurv  H.  RoBBRTB.  Rbdbih  M.  Robests. 

J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 

PKODTJOK 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 
B^oreign.  and  Dozne^tio  Dff'mitB, 
248  NORTH  DEL  A  WARE  A  TEyUE, 

CoDclsDDMotii  lolieited.  Shipping  orders  prompUj  flUed. 

.  .  F.  ROBERTS,  AlexandrU,  Ya.  WM.  PARRT,  CinoaminMa,  X.  J. 

THORXTOX  COKROW  *  CO..  Philadm. 


0ARFETINO8. 

Olf  X  PBIOS  OABFST  WABSB0U81. 
Window  Shades.  Oil  Oloth,  Mats,  fte. 

BENJAMIN  CREEN. 

39p  123  33  IToitli  Bcoond  Bt    FhlUdm, 


ICE. 


ICE. 


KNICKERBOCKER 

ICE  COMPANY. 

Thos.  B.  Cabill,  Pres't,      B.  P.  Kbrshow,  V.  PruL 
A.  Hunt,  Treat.  E.  H.  Oobnill,  Sec'y' 

F.  A.  Hbndby,  Oen.  SupU. 

OFFICE,  435  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILA. 

BRAHCH  0FFICB8  AND  DKPOTB. 

American  and  Master  Streets. 
Ridge  Avenne  and  Willow  Street 
Willow  Street  Wharf,  Delaware  Avenae. 
HanoTer  Street  Wharf,  Delaware  River. 
Twentj-Second  and  Hamilton  Streets. 
^  Ninth  Street  and  Washington  Avenae. 
*  Pine  Street  Wharf,  Schuylkill. 
Armat  Street  and  P.  k  G.  R.  K.,  GermantowD. 
Market  Street  Wharf,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Cape  May, N.J. 
1874.  Prices  for  Families,  Offices,  ^c,  1874 

8  lbs.  daily,  75  cents  per  week. 
12         '*  95         "         " 

16         ''        I.IO         "         " 
20         *'         1.25         "  *• 

bushel  or  40  lbs.  35  cents  each  delivery. 
^_    If  you  want  a  pure  article  delivered  promptl/ 
send  your  order  to  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Com- 
pany. ^^• 


Hal 


B.  F.  BAIaDBRBTON.  ft  BON, 

902  SPRING  GARDBN  8TRBBT, 
Philadblphu, 
Always  on  hand  a  large  variety  of  Paper  HADgiofff 
and  Window  Shades.    We  have  a  very  desirable 
Spring  Shade  Roller,  which  worka  without  cordi, 
and  is  mnch  approved. 

THE  CHILDSEN'S  FBIXND. 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  young. 
Bditbd  bt  ANNE  F.  BRADLEY, 

CoATIBVItLB,  PBKKA- 

Terms  $1.50  a  year,  payable  in  advance. 
The  numbers  for  1873  and  1874  sent  to  one  addren 

for  $2.00. 
Bound  volumes  for  1873 /or  sale. 
Subscriptions  received  by 

JOHN  COMLY,  ,     - 

144  North  7th  St.,  Phil*.,  ^\ 


* 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  6,  1874. 


No.  15. 


C.  9.  Carpenter. 

Jos.  M.  TramaD,  Jr. 


John  Olendenlng. 
Wm.  E.  Fraxer. 


ICE !  ICE !  ICE ! 

lUTBBN  ICE  BmnSIVBLT. 

UoBtly  of  the  superior  Crop  of  1873. 

3?  PRICES  : 

8  pounds  daily 75  cents  per  wetk. 

12     "  "     96     "  " 

16     "  "     1.10     "  " 

20     "  "     1.25     "  ♦' 

40  pounds  each  time,  35  cents. 

Ai&o  by  the  Cargo  or  Ton. 

GARPENTER  IBE  eOHPANY 

117  WQXOW  8TBEET. 

PLAIN  AND  SHIRRED  BONNETS. 

C.  A.  ELLISON. 

S25  WMST  BIGHTSBNTH  ST,,  NXW  TOBK, 

During  New  York   Tearlj  Meeting  I  will  be  at 
Fourth  Aye.,  near  Twentj-first  St. 


»r 


\ 

I 


Save  JB%fly  JDoIUmts  I 

THC  NCW  PLORCNOC. 


nun.  Hi  Mow 


liTO,    lit    By  »uy<My  the  ITLOBJBKCJB. 


Any  other  .Wrvf-dMM 


Machine  wmrranted, 
Mpeeimi  ternu  to  dn^  mnd  l>eaier§. 
Send  for  eireulmre  to  the 
Fieronoe  8  toiny  Jf  <  chine  Co*f  Wiorenecp 
Or  11»8  Cheatnut  St.,  rhUadeiphia 


•» 


I 

•*4 


filiriliniER  BOARDI]VG«— A  few  persons 
^  can  be  accomnoodated  with  board  in  a  Friend's 
family  in  Haddonfield.  Address  SARAH  ANN 
ALLBN,  Friends'  School,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

N.  B. — A  few  pupils  will  be  taken  as  boarders  at 
the  opening  of  the  School  in  the  Fall.     For  partic- 
ulars address  REBECCA  ALLEN, 
.  4t  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

mHfiI.BI7R]ifi    HOVSE 

^  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

This  new  house,  located  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  Ocean,  and  furnished  in.  a  superior  manner 
with  n«w  furniture,  will  be  opened  for  risitors  about 
Sixth  mo.  20th,  1874.     For  terms,  etc.,  address 

EDWIN  ROBERTS,  Proprietor, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Or  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J.  afUr  Sixth  mo.  Ut. 


Dr.  ANNIE  D.  SAMBOBOES, 

DENTIST, 
JVb.  52  JV.  13th  Street. 


WEST  END  HOUSE, 

CAP£    MAY,    N.  J., 
Will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  guests  2d  of  Siztb 
month,  1874. 
Applications  can  be  made  at  1607  Chestnut  St. 

A.  P.  COOK, 

Proprietress. 

AJVTED— BY  A  MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN, 
a  Friend,  a  situation  as  housekeeper.     For 
address,  call  at  this  Office,  144  N.  SEVENTH  ST. 

FEW    PERSON^   wllboul   Clill- 

dren  can  be  accommodated  with  Board  in  a 
Friends  family  on  a  farm  in  Bucks  Co. 

Address  BOARDING,  Lahaska, 

Bucks  Co.,  Penna. 


MUTUAL  FIRE  INS.  CO., 

or  Plillaclolplila. 

No.  701  ABCH  STBEET. 


CALEB  CLOTHIER,  President. 
ALAN  WOOD,  Vice  President. 

THOMAS  MATHER,  Treas. 
T.  8LLW00D  CHAPMAN,  Sec'y. 

FOB  SALE. 

My  Farm  of  105  acres  in  Loudon  County,  Ya. 
one  mile  south  of  PurcelWille,  on  the  Washington 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  There  is  a  good  briek  House, 
brick  Barn,  and  other  buildings ;  good  Apple,  Peach, 
and  Pear  Orchards,  a  quantity  of  small  fruits,  eto. ; 
good  springs  and  running  water. 
Reference  to— 

Richardson  k  Janney,  Philadelphia 
D.  W.  Taylor,  Wilmington,  Del. 
B.  W.  Taylor,  "  •' 

Wm.  P.  Taylor,         **  " 

BERNARD  TAYLOR, 
Lincoln  P.  0., 

Loudon  County,  Ya, 

ONLT  A  PENNY  A  FIGTUSfi, 

And  all  the  ValHsble  Reading  Matter  thrown  in. 

Such  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  Illustrated  Annual 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Churches,  now  selling  so 
rapidly.  It  contains  128  pBges,  and  has  a  beautiful 
and  attractive  make-up.  and  sells  at  the  extremely 
low  price  of  FIFTY  CENTS  A  COPY.  Agents  are 
making  money  selling  it.  Orders  are  coming  in  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  for  it.  Sample  copy, 
with  all  the  necessary  instructions  and  outfit  for 
agents,  sent  on  receipt  of  price.  Big  inducements 
to  good  workers.    Address 

NELSON  k  PHILLIPS, 

805  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Thil.  Spring  bos  no  superior  either  among  hig;h  or 
I  oir  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  tiro  conpled 
spiral  springs,  surmounted  bj  independent  loops 
Tor  the  reception  of  the  alata,  rendering  It 
,  Strang,  itendj  aod  durable  than  siugle  springa,  can 
be  pat  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Qive  aiie  and 
kind  of  bedetead,  inside  of  raiia  or  sides,  and  we 
witl  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  anpply  tbouaands  ol 
referaaces.  "Jo^Ea  CoHPOcirD  SpRina"  Hannfac- 
tor;,  S2a  Soatb  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agenti 
can  do  well  canvaaaing  for  thia  apriug. 

DR.  QEO.  ROBBRTB, 

DENTIST, 

FOBMIUT  121  NOKTH    SlZTB  StBIIT, 

hM  remoTed  to  34T  Nonb  Gtgbth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  t«  Me  his  Mends  and  those  in  need 
orhia  services. 


rRIBNDB'  CENTRAL  TAILOR  STORE. 

ISAAC  H.  MACDONALU,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Chih.  C.  JjLciaoir,  deceated,  has  remoTed 
to  104  N.  6ih  St.  above  Arch.  HaTing  had  IG  years' 
Bzperience  in  getting  np  of  Friende'  clothing,  he 
solicite  a  share  of  their  patroaaire. 


GOOD   BUSINESS   OPPORTUNITT. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON 

MANirFACIDBIirO   COMFANT 

are  reorganizinji  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
offer  betifr  terms  ibsn  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  iheir 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NUMBER  « 

MASUFAOinaisa  SEViira  iiAOHiirx. 

iPPLY   AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,   PHILJDJ. 


PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY, 

A  fall  usortmeninf 
bUdII;  en  bind, 

GUSTAVUS  GOLZE. 
TAILOR. 

anoeeHOr  to  Chu.  C.  Jukaon.  At  tba  Old  Burnt 

Ho.  S31  Aroh  Btraat,  PhlUdalphU, 

RICHARDS  *  SHOTTRDi^ 

CAEPEHTEKS    AND     BUILDKB;S, 

No.  113B  SHBAri  Allit, 

(First  Strwt  aboTe  Baoe  Street,) 

JOBBINa  ATTBNSBD  TO, 
No.  lOO  Wood  St.  Ho.MtOuRTa 


ISAIAH    PRICE.    DENTIST, 
1720    Oieen  BtiMt,    PhlUdelptila,   PeoBS 


HALLOWELL    &   CO.. 

BANKEUS, 
33  SOUTH   THIRD    STREET,  FHILADJ 


Pronyt  atUntion  given  tc  arien. 

XOBBULSAUOWSIX.    CEABUS  EAlUWIUi 


A.  E.  FABBT, 

612  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

wonld  call  the  attention  of  Frienda  to  a  well  lelecl'il 

stock  of  Spring  GloTee,  Hosiery,  Silk  and  Col-  , 


SWlTaiN  C.SHORTLIDGB'S  ACADBUY  at  Krn- 
net  Square,  Pa.,  for  Young  Men  and  Boja,  has 
forty-five  boardere  for  tbe  Spring  and  tsummer  Ses- 
sion, already  begun,  and  to  continue  till  tbe  Ttb  mo. 
,3d.  There  are  atill  a  few  places  not  yet  engaged. 
Names  of  applicants  are  received  at  this  time,  also 
for  the  Pall  aud  Winter  Scasion  of  1874-75.  Terma 
reasonable.  This  ia  eminenily  a  "Home  Boarding 
School  "  for  one  aex.  Special  provision  and  care 
for  little  boje.  Pupils  can  remain  at  the  School 
during  all  vacations. 

Rennet  Square,  Pa.,  3d  mo.  3Dtb,  1874, 


JOSEPH  W.  I.IPPIVCOTT, 
RBAL  B3TATE  AGENT  k  CONTBTANOBR, 
411  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
RENTS.  QROPND  RENTS,  INTBRBST,  DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC.,  COLLBCTBD. 


MAEPLE  &  ABBOTT,   I 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  and  ihepuMi 
general  to  their  stock  of  fine 

KID  AND  BUCKSKIN  GLOVES. 
They  are  also  prepared  to  manufactore  all  kiii 
of  Qloves  at  short  notice. 

Maonfiuitorf  and  Store,  439  Qtmd  St, 
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adapted 
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iported.    Bend  for 

^PENN  BOOFIRO  CO. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CONVINCEMENT,  AC,  OF 
MABOARET  LUCAS. 

Continued  fh>m  page  211. 

He  eaid  that  was  no  more  than  a  delusion 
of  the  grand  enemy  of  our  souls,  and  then 
set  forth  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  was  for 
young  persons  either  to  go  to  hear  them,  or 
read  their  books ;  raying,  theirs  were  seducing, 
erroDcous  principles,  and  he  would  have  me 
promise  never  to  hear  them  any  more. 

Many  heavy  things  he  said  of  them,  and 
asked  me  particularly  about  the  family  of 
the  Taylors :  these  I  could  justly  clear,  and 
said  that  neither  they  nor  any  other  person 
had  ever  endeavored  to  insinuate  their  prin- 
ciples, or  turn  me  from  one  profession  to  an- 
other. He  then  said,  if  I  would  desist  from 
hearing  them^  or  reading  their  books,  I  might 
do  well ;  and  through  the  continuance  of  my 
duties  and  good  company,  might  overcome 
my  uneasiness.  Indeed,  he  said  so  much 
against  the  persuasion  of  the  Quakers,  that, 
what  with  the  respect  I  had  for  the  clergy, 
and  the  indifference  I  found  in  myself  to  the 
formalities,  as  I  then  termed  the  customs  of 
•the  said  people,  I  seemed  resolved  never  to  go  to 
hear  them  again ;  saying,  and  that  very  truly, 
I  never  would  be  a  Quaker,  if  I  could  help 
it :  nor  was  I  one  till  the  desire  of  my  soul 
after  peace  could  be  no  other  way  satisfied ; 
and  no  one  could  wrestle  more  to  escape  it 
than  I  did,  as   the  following  account  will 


show.  Such  now  were  my  childish  conceiv- 
ings, that  though  I  had  witnessed  the  work 
of  God  to  be  among  them,  yet  I  thought, 
could  I  but  come  to  a  possession  of  that  which 
thev  preached,  and  which  I  found  to  be  a 
saviour  in  my  heart,  it  would  not  then  matter 
whether  I  attended  on  any  form  of  worship 
or  not 

My  uncle  said,  the  parson,  whose  name  was 
Leay,  would  board  me,  which  he  and  my 
aunt  thought  very  well  of  I  understood  his 
meaning,  and  thanked  him,  but  replied,  that 
would  only  give  the  town  reason  to  believe 
there  had  been  a  difference  amongst  us,  and 
on  condition  they  would  be  easy,  I  would  see 
what  I  could  do  in  going  to  church  again. 

But  I  well  remember  what  a  heavy  tiial  it 
was.  I  went  in  so  much  indifferency,  that 
it  gave  my  uncle  and  aunt  great  uneasi- 
ness, and  myself  no  less.  Not  long  after, 
parson  Bennet  sent  for  me  to  the  widow 
J^ructon's ;  he  also  expressed  himself  sur- 
prised at  his  being  so  mistaken  in  me,  saying, 
bad  it  happened  so  with  many  others,  he 
should  not  have  wondered  half  so  much. 
We  being  more  equal  and  intimate,  I  could 
be  more  free  with  him ;  and  he  asked  me  if 
I  was  for  bein^  a  Quaker?  I  said,  I  do  not 
know,  yet  I  believe  not.  Why,  said  he,  they 
deny  the  Scriptures !     I  said,  if  they  do,  I 

f  remise  you   I  will  never  own   them ;  but 
know  they  do  not.     Why,  then,  said  he, 
they  wrest   them  to  their  own  destruction. 
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and  they  deny  baptism.  I  said,  they  do  of 
water,  but  they  preach  a  baptism.  Yes,  said 
he,  and  a  strange  one,  too ;  put  your  finger 
into  that  fire,  (a  fire  being  in  the  room)  and 
see  how  you  can  bear  that  baptism.  This 
filled  my  mind  with  indignation,  and  I  said, 
No,  I  scorn  it;  for  I  believe  they  no  more 
mean  elementary  fire,  than  the  baptism  of 
elementary  water.  At  this  time  I  may  con 
dude  that  neither  he  nor  I  knew  that  myste- 
rious baptism  which  my  soul  has  at  times 
since  experienced 

He  went  fluently  on  respecting  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Quakers,  setting  some  of  them 
forth  as  quite  ridiculous,  and  told  me,  if  I 
could  not  believe  him,  he  would  lend  me 
some  of  their  own  writiugs.  I  thanked  him, 
(-aying,  I  was  not  in  a  disposition  to  read  the 
sentiments  of  any  one  profession ;  and  to  be 
sure  I  was  not,  for  even  the  Scripture^)  them- 
selves, in  which  I  had  been  so  conversant, 
and  took  delight,  seemed  now  to  be  of  little 
moment ;  and  so  great  was  my  separation 
from  all  duties,  that  I  found  nothing  left  to 
trust  in,  but  God  alone.  But  to  return,  I 
said,  I  cannot  judge  them  by  their  writings, 
but  I  was  assured  that  they  were  so  far  in  the 
right  that,  as  God  was  a  spirit.  He  must  be 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  tVuth.  He  said 
but  little  after,  only,  if  you  have  got  a  notion 
of  the  Spirit,  you  are  past  hope. 

The  uneasiness  of  our  family  was  now  no 
longer  a  secret ;  my  intimates,  one  afler  an- 
other, would  accost  me  by  the  name  of  flat 
cap,  friend,  or  deridingly  ask,  does  the  spirit 
move  thee  ?  with  which,  and  such  other  mock- 
eries, I  must  say  my  natural  inclination  was 
much  buflbtted,  and  now  the  storm  began  to 
be  more  boisterous,  both  within  and  without; 
my  acquaintance  abroad,  and  my  relations  at 
home ;  but  above  these,  the  enemies  of  my 
own  house,  who  were  always  ready,  at  each 
difi^culty  I  met  with,  to  turn  the  balance 
against  my  small  hope,  and  by  insinuating 
the  necessity  of  my  being  cautious,  and  de- 
liberate in  my  proceedings,  had  run  me  such 
a  length  in  trying  to  go  on  in  the  way  I  was 
trained,  that  the  righteous  judgments  of  the 
Almighty  seized  my  soul  again,  and  in  so 
weighty  a  manner,  that  it  made  that  heart, 
which  used  to  spring  with  joy  at  the  chiming 
of  the  bells,  now  to  fear;  that  soul,  which 
use  to  approach  the  consecrated  house  with 
reverence,  now  trembled  at  the  entrance ;  and 
those  steps,  that  used  to  advance  towards  the 
pew  with  pleasure,  lost  their  former  activity, 
and  nothing  but  horror  and  darkness  ensued, 
in  the  room  of  the  once  delightful  scenes  of 
prayer  and  praises  unto  God. 

Oh  1  surely  I  have  enough  to  remind  my- 
self of  here,  without  particularizing  the  af- 
flictions produced  by  the  anxious  desire  of 


my  kind  uncle  and  aunt  for  my  eternal  wel 
fare.     Such,  I  believed  il  was,  and  therefore 
I  endeavored  to  bear  them  with  submissioQ 
and  resignation,  as  proceeding  from  a  princi- 
ple of  love  ;  indeed,  I  did  all  in  my  power 
to  allay  their  trouble:  the  loss  of  their  rest 
and  appetite,  and  the  continual  disquiet  of 
their  minds,  being  a  cause  of  real  grief  to 
me,  under  which    the  little  comfort  that  I 
could  find  within  myself  was,  that  I  was  not 
accessory  to  it  any  farther  than  by  studying 
to    find    the. answer    of  a  good  conscience 
towards  God,  and  an  assurance  of  that  which 
might  go   with  me  beyond    the  grave;  but 
this  I  could  ^ot  find  in  the  present  distressed 
situation  of  my  mind,  notwithstanding  which 
I  secretly  longed  to  hear  the  Quakers  once 
more,  and  must  account  it  a  peculiar  favor, 
that  there  came  a  young  woman  irom  Ne\\- 
castle  to  visit  us;  as  my  uncle  kept  a  strict 
eye  over  me,  that  I  might  have  no  opportu- 
nity  of  gratifying   my    desire  ;    she  was  a 
stranger  to  our  uneasiness,  and   my  mind  be 
ing  still  pressed  t  >  hear  as  above,  I  took  her 
out,  as  though  for  a  walk,  and  when  we  were 
near  the  meeting,  asked  her  if  she  had  a  mind 
to  hear  the  Quakers ;  she   answered  me  will- 
ingly, yes  ;  for,  said  she,  there  is  no  nieetiD<r 
of  that  people  at  our  town.     I   am  sure,  had 
she  known  the  least  of  our  family's  uneasi 
ness,  she  might  have  read    my  confusion  in 
my  looks  when  I  asked  her  the  question,  and 
much  more  when  I  entered   in  at  the  door, 
and  heard  set  forth  the  disadvantage  those 
lay  under,  who  halted  between  two  opinion?: 
proving  from  the  apostle's  expressions,  "that 
a  double-minded  man   is  unstable  in  all  hi^ 
ways;"   and   proceeding    in    that    doctrine, 
it  surely  reached  my  hope  and  faith,  that  the 
Lord  would  still  be  gracious  unto  me.    I  had 
before  known    the  witness   of  God  that  is 
placed   in   the   heart,  spoken   to   by  several 
Friends,  yet  this  unexf)ected  testimony  was 
so  adapted  to  my  present  circumstance,  and 
answerable  to  the  ardent  desire  of  my  mind,  of 
being  directed  to  that  path  which  would  lead 
me  to  the  favor  of  God,  that  by  this,  and  our 
new  acquaintance,  all  prejudice  was  removeo, 
and  a  clinch   given  to  the  nail  of  my  new 
profession  ;  for,  though  I  did  not  immediatek 
join  the  Society,  yet  as  I  could  not  but  assem- 
ble with  some  community,  I  found  it  must  be 
with    them     whose  doctrine    my  soul  now 
sucked  in,  with  a  resolution;  and  good  inten 
tion,  not  to  persist  any  longer  in  a  way  that 
I  had  no  faith  in,  but  to  submit  myself  to  the^ 
will   of  the  Almighty,  and   to   follow  that 
which  weaned  my   soul  from  a  dependance 
on  formal  worship. 

We  returned  home,  she  satisfied  with  her 
curiosity,  and  I  no  less  with  the  hand  of 
Providence   in  this   thing ;  both  filled  with 
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adffliratioD,  she  at  the  whimsies  of  the  Qua- 
kers, and  I  at  their  doctrine. 

We  well  resembled  the  two  women  at  the 
mill,  the  one  taken  with  the  truth  and  the 
other  left.  I  could  have  concealed  where  we 
bad  been  but  she  could  not ;  my  uncle  was 
informed  of  it,  yet  did  not  take  any  notice 
while  she  staid ;  but  when  she  was  gone,  he 
engaged  himself  in  liquor,  as  I  have  reason 
to  believe  he  did  one  night  before,  in  order 
to  give  a  fuller  vent  to  his  passion,  otherwise 
he  would  hardly  have  carried  it  so  far  above 
hii  own  reason  as  to  use  me  as  he  did.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  words,  he  had  watched 
occasion  to  have  chastised  me  as  a  child,  yet 
could  find  no  fault  with  me  which  he  thought 
could  give  him  sufficient  excuse  for  so  doing ; 
but  now  surely  he  thought  nothing  was  so 
cruel  as  to  suffer  me  to  run  on  to  my  ruin, 
both  of  body  and  soul. 

About  this  time  I  had  put  by  a  young 
man  whom  my  uncle  thought  was  likely  to 
make  me  happy ;  he  proposed  to  settle  on 
me  a  sufficient  jointure,  and  my  uncle  had 
offered,  out  of  his  own  generosity,  to  advance 
a  hundred  pounds  in  addition  to  what  I  had 
of  my  own.  But  here  how  different  were 
our  views.  My  uncle  thought  of  the  ad- 
vaDcement  of  my  body,  and  I  was  no  less 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  my  soul,  for  I^could 
think  of  no  delight  but  the  immediate  favor 
of  God,  and  this  1  must  prepare  to  suffer  for, 
vas  I  apprehended  itstODd  opposed  to  their  pro- 
'posals.  My  uncle,  as  I  have  observed,  being 
much  in  drink,  was  violent  in  his  behaviour, 
though  I  could  well  cover  all,  as  to  his  inten- 
tions, one  rash  expression  excepted,  which 
escaped  him  in  the  conclusion  of  that  night's 
disorder ;  and  which  I  mention  to  show  the 
reason  of  my  departure  from  them,  and  to 
give  an  ir^ea  how  it  fared  with  me. 

He  said,  if  I  ever  went  to  the  meeting 
again,  he  would  bereave  me  of  my  life.  1 
stood  trembling,  yet  received  the  threat  in  a 
tender  state  of  mind,  and  I  could  perceive  he 
suffered  for  it  the  next  moment.  My  life  was 
not  much  in  my  notice,  neither  could  I  believe 
my  uncle  would  execute  his  vow ;  but  oh ! 
this  separation  overwhelmed  my  mind  with 
sorrow ;  for  I  found,  at  that  moment,  that  I 
durst  not  flinch  from  the  truth  with  which  my 
mind  had  been  impressed,  nor  could  I  think 
of  leaving  my  nearest  relations  thus. 

Many  thoughts  revolved  within  me,  and 
many  tears  flowed,  under  the  consideration  of 
my  unhappy  circumstance,  as  I  then  termed 
»t.  The  enemy  of  my  soul  here  manifested 
his  malice,  by  suggesting  to  me,  how  unlikely 
I  wag  to  obtain  any  conquest  over  either  my- 
self or  my  relations,  and  that  my  rash  pro- 
^dings  might  bring  on  a  massacre.  But 
here  has  my  soul  to  commemorate  the  con- 


descension of  Divine  goodness,  which,  in  this 
very  low  state,  inspired  my  mind  with  some 
encouragement ;  and  a  desire  prevailed,  though 
I  sought  it  not,  to  re  establish^my  little  faith, 
by  again  hearing  the  most  penetrating  word ; 
and  I  concluded  it  would  be  best  to  moderate 
my  uncle  and  aunt's  passion,  by  returning 
directly  back  from  meeting  to  my  own  apart- 
ment, which  was  furnished  with  a  bed  and 
some  few  necessaries,  bought  at  my  entrance 
into  the  shop.  I  had  hopes  that  they  would  look 
upon  my  so  doing  with  a  favorable  eye,  and 
when  their  hurry  was  a  little  over,  send  for 
me  home. 

They  did  not  miss  me  till  I  came  from  that 
meeting,  and  thought  fit  to  let  me  stay  where 
I  was  till  the  next. 

They  then  sent  a  person  to  see  if  I  were 
there;  but  I  did  not  find  an  engagement  in 
myself  to  go,  either  at  that  time,  or  for  some 
weeks  after^  nor  was  I  so  much  taken  with 
this  new  fangle,  as  my  uncle  <»lled  it,  as  to 
force  my  inclination  in  the  least  degree ;  for, 
could  I  have  indulged  myself  in  the  persua- 
sion that  one  might  serve  God  acceptably 
without  going  to  any  public  worship,  I  could, 
with  ease,  have  remained  separate  from  all. 
This  deliberation,  however,  gave  encourage- 
ment, as  well  as  opportunity,  for  my  old  ac- 
quaintances to  visit  me  by  turn  ;  the  younger 
sort  to  show  their  wit  by  railing  at  what 
they  called  the  principles  of  the  Quakers ;  and 
the  more  grave,  to  set  forth,  according  to 
their  notion,  the  diabolical  tenets  of  that  peo- 
ple ;  whilst,  as  one  struck  dumb,  I  had  but 
little  to  say  in  reply ;  only,  at  times,  would 
signify  that  their  doctrine  bespoke  better 
things ;  but  as  I  had  not  yet  obtained  knowl-- 
edge,  by  a  perusal  of  their  writings,  I  durst 
not  attempt,  nor  did  I  desire,  to  be  busy  in 
making  any  defence  for  them.  My  mind, 
indeed,  had  not  hitherto  inclined  to  consult 
either  men  or  books,  lest  thereby  I  should  be 
induced  to  believe  what  was  not  of  Ood;  for 
I  plainly  saw  that  nothing  short  of  what  was 
so  would  satisfy  my  soul,  and  I  may  say,  in 
thankfulness  to  that  Eternal  Power  which 
still  preserved  me,  their  arguments  did  not 
abate  my  travail  of  soul  after  the  Divine 
favor ;  and,  though  I  hope  I  never  was  wise 
in  my  own  conceit,  yet  so  far  did  the  truth  of 
God  in  the  secret  of  my  soul  exalt  itself,  that 
I  proved  its  influences  to  be  more  wise  than 
all  my  teachers,  who,  at  best,  were  but  as  the 
hammer  to  the  nail,  in  fistening  in  my  soul 
the  impressions  which  I  had  received. 

In  this  situation  my  uncle  also  visited  me, 
and  the  sternness  of  his  countenance  was 
altered. 

He  kindly  signified  to  me,  how  hard  our 
separation  was  to  them,  and  if  I  would  but 
bind  myself  by  a  promise  that  I  would  never 
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be  a  Quaker,  he  would  give  me  a  deed  of 
gift,  that,  at  hiB  and  my  aunt's  decease,  I 
should  haye  all  they  were  worth.  I  answered 
him.  If  I  could  make  such  a  promise,  I 
wanted  no  farther  encouragement  than  the 
continuance  of  their  love ;  l)ut,  oh !  I  could 
not  do  it.    We  both  sat  and  wept  our  passion 
out     My  uncle  mentioned  my  leaYiog  them 
so  abruptly ;  but  instead  of  inyiting  me  home, 
he  signified  be  could  take  no  pleasure  in  see- 
ins  me,  without  an  alteration.  In  a  little  time 
I  found  the  balm  of  Eternal  Goodness,  which 
healed  the  wound  that  my  mind  had  been 
made  to  endure  on  Truth's  account.    There 
came  a  young  man  to  visit  me  that  had  been 
a  student,  and  had  received  orders,  with  a 
benefice,  not  one  of  the  most  thoughtful,  as 
will  appear.  Aflefthe  compliment  of  Madam, 
how  do  you  do  ?  and  I  had  thanked  him,  he 
said,  why,  I  hear  you  are  turning  a  Quaker  I  I 
answered,  ire  sometimes  hear  that  which  is  not 
altogether  true ;  but  I  suppose  what  you  have 
to  say.    Why  then,  said  he,  there  must  be  a 
great  change  in  you,  and  a  deal  of  sobbing 
and  sighing,  and  thouing  and  theeing.    And 
pray,  said  I,  what  have  you  against  that  lan- 
guage?   Why,  said  he,  it  is  not  within  the 
line  of  morality  or  common  civility;  but 
what  is  used  betwixt  men  and  their  beasts, 
and  more  fit  to  be  used  to  brutes  than  to'men. 
I  replied,  I  am  very  sorry  you  should  think 
I  have  already  forgotten  myself;  but  I  re- 
member, and  know,  it  is  the  language  in 
which   we  put  up  our  petitions  in  ail  our 
prayers,  and  in  die  Litany;  therefore,  take 
heed  what  you  say,  for,  by  your  saying  it  is 
fit  to  be  used  only  to  brutes  and   beasts  ;  of 
what  do  you  make  your  God  ?    O,  says  be, 
I  perceive  you  side  with  the  Quakers.    Yes, 
so  far,  said  I,  as  to  believe  that  language 
good  enough  for  man  which  is  used  in  honor* 
ing  God. 

He  went  ofi^,  nor  was  it  long  before  my 
uncle  made  me  his  second  visit.  *  As  I  now 
seemed  to  him  at  a  stand  dubious  with  whom 
to  join,  he  laid  before  me  the  profession  of 
the  Presbyterians,  saying,  he  would  freely 
give  me  leave  to  join  with  them.  But  from 
the  knowledge  I  had  of  that  people,  whilst 
twice  at  Manchester,  I  knew  they  dwelt  much 
upon  the  same  things  I  was  in  the  practice  of 
before ;  therefore  I  was  not  likely  to  find 
with  them  the  satisfaction  I  was  in  pursuit  of 
My  uncle  further  proposed  to  take  the  shop 
and  bear  the  loss  he  might  sustain  in  selling 
it  off,  if  I  would  choose  a  place  agreeable  to 
board  at  in  any  other  town ;  for  he  thought 
the  removing  me  out  of  the  way  of  shame  and 
disgrace,  as  he  called  it,  might  be  a  means  of 
altering  my  resolution.  But  the  idea  I  bad 
conceived  of  spiritual  worship  was  so  fixed  in 
my  breast  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  must 


have  carried  it  with  me  had  I  been  removed 
to  the  uttermost  comer  of  the  earth.  I  signi- 
fied this  to  him,  and  he,  much  wondering  at 
my  foolishness,  left  me,  saying  I  was  C€^ 
tamly  bewitched. 

(To  be  ooncluded.) 
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GATAWI88A  MONTHLY  MEETING. 

My  valued  young  friend,  Griffith  John, 
has  forwarded  the  tollowing  interesting  ac- 
count, which  is  offered  for  a  place  in  the 
"  Intelligencer."  J.  M.  T. 

Among  the  bold  enterprising  settlers  who 
were  crossing  the  mountains,  and  pushing 
their  way  into  what  was  then  a  wild  region 
of  unbroken  forest,  and  laying  the  foundation 
of  large  flourishing  communities,  many 
Friends  were  mingled,  who  formed  settle- 
ments in  the  picturesque  valley  of  Roaring 
Creek,  on  the  North  Branch  at  Catawisfa,  on 
the  West  Branch  at  Muncy,  and  at  Loyal- 
sock.  In  a  few  years  their  number  was  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  Month- 
ly Meeting  at  Catawissa,  which  was  done  in 
1796,  on  the  23d  of  Fourth  month.  The  fol- 
lowing  is  an  extract  from  the  opening  minute : 

"  Inasmuch  as  meetings  of  Discipline  have, 
under  the  influence  of  Divine  wisdom,  been 
established  in  our  Society,  and  the  solid  ad- 
vantages experienced  therefrom  have  abun- 
dantly evinced  the  propriety  thereof,  in  order 
that  a  due  and  tender  attention  should  be  ex- 
tended  to  the  various  circumstances  and  situ- 
ations of  our  members,  that  their  Decessitifs 
might  be  timely  aod  duly  relieved,  and  that 
Friends  be  encouraged  in  orderly  and  circum- 
spect Walking,  and  when  that  is  not  the  case, 
that  they  may  be  advised  and  labored  with 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  wisdom,  it  is  the 
earnest  and  affectionate  desire  of  many  breth- 
ren and  sisters,  that  the  members  of  this  meet- 
ing may  watchfully  and  diligently  seek  for 
and  follow  after  the  qualiiying  virtue  of 
Truth,  that  a  good  light  may  be  held  up  to 
the  people,  which  may  yield  cause  for  our 
members  and  others  to  praise  the  name  of  our 
God,  who  has  called  us  to  glory  and  virtue. 

In  1797  the  Friends  of  Loyalsock  were 
granted  the  privilege  of  holding  a  meeting  for 
worship  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The 
same  privilege  was  granted  the  Friends  ot 
Berwick  in  1800.  , 

A  new  Monthly  Meeting  was  established 
at  Muncy  in  1799,  including  the  Friends  ot 
Muncy,  Fishing  Creek  and  Loyalsock. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  tbe  subjects 
claiming  attention  from  time  to  time : 

Early  attention  was  directed  to  the  estaD- 
lishment  of  schools.  , 

At  Catawissa  Monthly  Meeting,  heldbixw 
month  24th,  1797,  John  Mears  inarmed  m 
meeting  that  a  sum  of  money,  raited  by  id 
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liberal  sabscriptioD  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia, 
had  been  put  into  his  hands  for  the  purpose 
ofestablisning  a  school,  and  that  with  the 
said  donation  he  had  purchased  a  lot  of  land 
io  Catawissa,  on  which  to  erect  a  house  for 
that  purpose. 

4th  mo.  21st,  1798.— The  Friends  in  the 
appointment  respecting  schooling  children,  re- 
ported that  there  appear  to  be  fifteen  within 
the  limits  of  this  meeting  that  stand' in  need  of 
assistance  on  that  account,  which  the  meet- 
iog,  taking  into  consideration,  and  being  in- 
formed that  there  is  money  in  the.  hands  of 
Friends  in  Philadelphia  to  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  orphans  and  other  children  of 
Friends  whose  parents  are  not  in  circum- 
stances to  give  them  useful  learning,  appoints 
Isaac  Wiggins  and  Joseph  Hampton  to  apply 
to  them  for  a  part  of  said  money,  in  order  to 
pay  the  expense  of  schooling  such  within  the 
limits  of  this  meeting. 

6th  mo.  26th. — ^Agreeably  to  the  direction 
of  last  meeting,  the  Friends  appointed  to 
make  application  to  Philadelphia  for  funds 
toward  the  support  of  a  school,  report  that 
they  have  done  so,  and  were  informed  that 
there  was  no  money  on  hand,  but  it  was 
thought  there  would  be  in  a  short  time.  Wil- 
liam Ellis,  James  Watson,  Henry  Widdifield, 
Reuben  Lundy,  Joseph  Hampton,  Benjamin 
Warner,  Paul  Kester,  Jesse  Haines,  John 
Llojd,  Robert  Field,  Thomas  Ellis  and  Isaac 
Wiggins,  were  appointed  to  have  the  over- 
sight of  all  the  schools  within  the  limits  of 
this  meeting. 

6th  mo.  23d9 1798. — An  abstract  from  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  John  Pemberton, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  produced  and  read.  In 
this  instrument  he  bequeathed  to  Job  Hughes 
and  John  Mears  in  trust,  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds,  to  be  paid  to  them  five  years  after 
his  decease,  toward  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  a  school  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Catawissa,  for  the  instruction  of  children  of 
members  of  our  religious  Society  in  useful  and 
necessary  learning. 

7th  mo.  21st,  1798.-:-The  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  the  oversight  of  schools,  reported 
9Li  follows : — That  a  considerable  part  oi  them 
have  visited  the  diiferent  schools  taught 
amongst  Friends  under  the  care  of  this  meet- 
ing at  Muncy,  Fishinff  Greek,  Catawissa  and 
Roaring  Creek,  and  had  satisfaction  in  be- 
lieving that  a  good  degree  of  care  was  exer- 
cised in  conducting  said  schools,  and  are  of 
the  mind  that  a  continued  extension  of  care 
of  this  meeting  is  necescary  in  such  way  as 
the  Monthly  Meeting  may  think  most  likely 
to  answer  the  desirable  purpose  of  promoting 
this  business  on  permanent  principles,  accord- 
ing to  our  ability. 

9th  mo.  26th ,  1798.-— One  of  the  Friends 
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appointed  to  apply  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  for  money  to  defray  the 
expense  of  schooling  the  children  mentioned 
in  a  former  minute,  reported  that  they  have 
agreed  to  allow  fifteen  pounds  of  the  interest 
due  for  the  benefit  of  said  children,  which 
money  the  meeting  directs  to  the  care  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  the  oversight  of 
schools. 

9th  mo.  21st,  1799.— The  Friends  appointed 
on  the  proj[k)sal  of  building  a  house  at  Ber* 
wick  to  be  occupied  as  a  school  and  meeting 
house,  report  that  the  title  to  the  lot  or  lots 
of  land  proposed  to  build  on  appears  to  them 
to  be  sufiiciently  clear  and  safe,  and  Friends 
appearing  disposed  to  encourage  the  proposal, 
refer  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  on  Schools,  with  the  addition  of 
Jonathan  Shoemaker,  and  if  nothing  appears 
to  obstruct,  Friends  there  may  be  encouraged 
to  prepare  material  and  forward  the  work. 

l8t  mo.  24th,  1801. — ReceiT«d  of 
William  Dawson,  Treasurer  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting's  Committee, 

Out  of  which  there  has  been  p^id 
for  the  schooling  of  snndrj  poor 
children  at  10  shillings  per  quar- 
ter, 4    16     6 

10     4      6 

And  further,  it  appears  that  the  School  at 
Catawissa  has  been  continued,  and  at  present 
a  school  is  kept  at  Roaring  Creek,  and  two 
other  small  scbools  within  the  limits  of  this 
Monthly  Meeting,  taught  by  Friends. 

1st  mo.   23d,   1802. — At  the  time  of 

last  settlement  th?re  was  in  hand 

a  balance  of 
Since  which  has  been   expende4 

4     7     2 

And  as  several  children  are  now  at  school,  and 
there  are  others  neeiing  assistance  in  this 
way,  the  meeting  appoints  Robert  Field  and 
Jonathan  Shoemaker  to  apply  to  said  Quar- 
terly Meeting's  Committee  for  such  further 
sum,  as  they  may  think  proper  to  allow  us. 

From  time  to  time  Friends  made  applica- 
tion to  this  fund,  and  received  such  aid  as 
they  needed. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Philosophy  teaches  us  that  all  the  pri- 
mary colors  in  nature  coalesce  to  make  pure 
white ;  .so  does  religion  teach  us  that  all  the 
Christian  graces  combine  to  make  that  **  holi- 
ness without  which  no  man  shall  seethe  Lord.'' 
Objects  that  are  purely  white  do,  therefore, 
perfectly  reflect  all  the  prismatic  colors  of 
the  rainbow ;  so  does  a  holy  heart  all  those 
prime  Christian  graces  which  conspire  to 
make  perfect  Christian  character.  As  white 
is  the  natural,  so  it  is  the  chosen  emblem  of 
purity.  "  Let  thy  garments  be  always  white." 
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ENERGY. 


There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  give  sig- 
nificance and  dignity  to  the  human  life,  viz., 
Virtuous  Energy;  and  this  energy  is  attain- 
able only  by  energizii  g.  If  you  imagine  you 
are  to  be  much  helped  by  books,  and  reasons, 
and  speculations,  and  learned  disputations,  in 
this  matter,  you  are  altogether  mistaken. 
Books  and  discourses  may  indeed  awaken  and 
arouse  you,  and  perhaps  hold  up  the  sign  of 
a  wise  finger-post  to  prevent  you  from  going 
astray  at  the  first  start,  but  they  cannot  move 

?'"ou  a  single  step  on  the  road ;  it  is  your  own 
egs  only  that  can  perform  the  journey ;  it  is 
altogether  a  matter  of  doing.  Finger- posts 
are  very  well  where  you  find  them  ;  but  the 
sooner  you  can  learn  to  do  without  them  the 
better  ;  for  you  will  not  travel  long,  depend 
upon  it,  before  you  come  into  regions  of  moor, 
and  mist,  and  bog,  and  far,  waste  solitudes  ; 
and  woe  be  to  the  wayfarer,  in  Euch  case,  who 
has  taught  himself  to  travel  only  by  finger- 
posts and  mile-stones!  You  must  have  a 
compass  of  sure  direction  in  your  own  soul, 
or  you  may  be  forced  to  depend  for  your  sal- 
vation on  some  random  saviour,  who  is  only 
a  little  less  bewildered  than  yourself.  Gird 
up  yonr  loins,  therefore,  and  prove  the  all- 
important  truth,  that  as  you  learn  to  walk 
only  by  walking,  to  leap  by  leaping,  bo  you 
can  learn  to  live  nobly  only  by  acting  nobly 
on  every  occasion  that  presents  itself.  If  you 
shirk  the  first  trial  of  your  manhood,  yon 
will  come  so  much  the  weaker  to  the  second ; 
and  if  the  next  occasion,  and  the  next  again, 
finds  you  unprepared,  you  will  infallibly  sink 
into  baseness.  A  swimmer  becomes  strong  to 
stem  the  tide  only  by  frequently  breasting  the 
big  waves.  If  you  practice  always  in  shallow 
waters,  your  heart  will  assuredly  fail  you  in 
the  hour  of  high  flood.  General  notions  about 
sin  and  salvation  can  do  you  no  good  in  the 
way  of  the  blessed  life.  As  in  ^a  journey,  you 
must  see  mile-stone  after  mile-stone  fall  into 
your  rear,  otherwise  you  remain  stationary  : 
80,  in  the  grand  march  of  a  noble  life,  one 
paltriness  after  another  must  disappear,  or 
you  have  lost  your  chance. 

Richter  gives  it  as  one  excellent  antidote 
against  moral  depression,  to  call  up  in  our 
darkest  moments  the  memory  of  our  bright- 
est ;  so,  in  the  dusty  struggle  and  often  tainted 
atmosphere  of  daily  business,  it  is  well  to 
carry  about  with  us  the  purifying  influence 
of  a  high  ideal  of  human  conduct,  fervidly 
and  powerfully  expressed.  Superstitious  per- 
sons carry  amulets  externally  on  their  breasts  ; 
carry  you  a  select  store  of  holy  texts  within, 
and  you  will  be  much  more  effectively  armed 
against  the  powers  of  evil  than  any  most  ab- 
solute monarch  behind  a  bristling  body  guard. 
Such  texts  you  may  find  occurring  in  many 


places,  from  the  Kalidasas  and  Sakyamunis, 
of  the  East,  to  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle 
and  Epictetus,  in  the  West ;  but  if  you  are 
wise,  and  above  the  seduction  of  showy  and 
pretentious  novelties,  you  will  store  your 
memory  early  in  youth  with  the  golden  texts 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and,  as  the 
Bible  is  a  big  book — not  so  much  a  book,  in- 
deed, as  a  great  literature  in  small  bulk,— 
perhaps  I  could  not  do  better  in  this  place 
than  indicate  for  you  a  few  books  or  chapters 
which  you  will  find  it  of  inestimable  value  to 
graft  inta  your  soul  deeply  before  you  come 
much  into  contact  with  those  persons  of  coarse 
moral  fibre,  low  aspirations  and  lukewarm 
temperament,  commonly  called  men  of  the 
world.  Firtt,  of  course,  there  is  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  then  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  then 
the  Gospel  of  John  ;  then  the  General  Epis- 
tle of  James ;  the  two  Epistles  to  Timolhy ; 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Romans  ;  the  fifth 
and  pixth  chapters  of  the  Ephesians ;  and  the 
same  chapters  of  the  Galatians.  In  the  Old 
Testament  every  day's  experience  will  reveal 
to  you  more  clearly  the  profound  wisdom  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs.  As  a  guide  through 
life  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  better  directory 
than  this  book;  and  I  remember  the  late 
Principal  Lee,  who  knew  Scotland  well,  say- 
ing with  emphasis  that  our  country  owed  no 
small  part  of  the  practical  sagacity  for  which 
it  is  so  famed  to  an  early  fiimiliarity  with 
this  body  of  practical  wisdom,  which,  in  old 
times,  used  to  be  printed  separately,  and  found 
in  every  man's  pocket.  For  seasons  of  de- 
vout meditation;  of  course,  the  Pealms  of  the 
great  minstrel  monarch  are  more  to  be  com- 
mended; and  among  them  I  should  recom- 
mend specially,  as  calculated  to  infuse  a 
spirit  of  deep  and  catholic  piety  into  the 
souls  of  the  youth, —Psalms  1,  8, 19,  24,  S2, 
37,  49,  51,  53,  73,  90, 103,  104,107, 121,131, 
133.— Pro/.  Blaclde. 


4m    I 


GOD   IN  NATURE. 

I  would  not,  for  all  the  comfort  which  I 
might  get  from  the  books  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library,  or  from  the  Lenox  Library,  give  up 
the  comfort  which  I  get  out  of  nature.  Ma- 
ture, now  that  I  have  had  the  revelation  of 
God  which  interprets  it  to  me,  I  would  not 
give  up  for  anything.  I  had  almost  said 
that  I  would  rather  lose  my  Bible  than  my 
world.  There  is  no  sunlight  that  does  not 
say  something  to  me  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness. There  is  no  created  thing  that  does  not 
say  something  to  me  of  the  God  who  framed 
it.  I  sit  on  the  hillside,  in  summer,  and 
watch  the  spiders  as  they  spin  their  webs,  and 
the  grasshoppers  as  they  leap  over  me,  fresn- 
manlike,  jumping  first  and  looking  io  sec 
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where  they  have  landed  afterwards  ;  and  the 
birde,  as  they  skip  from  branch  to  branch,  or 
flj  firom  tree  to  tree.    There  is  not  an  animal 
that  distrusts  me.     I  sit  so  still  that  the  birds 
forget  that  I  am  there,  and  sing  as  they  do 
not  often  sing  when  persons  are  near  them ; 
and  the  ants  creep  about  me  and  on  me ;  and 
I  have  a  sense  of  the  relationship  of  these 
things.  There  is  nothing  that  grows — no  weed, 
DO  grass,  no  flower,  no  fruit — that  is  not  in 
some  way  related  to  God  in   my  thoughts; 
au(]  I  am  never  so  near  him  as  v/heji  I  am  in 
the  presence  of  his  works— as  when,  night  or 
day,  I  am  in  that  solemn  cathedral,  the  world 
of  imture,aDd  heboid  its  ever-changing  beauty. 
There  are  no  such  frescoes  in  art  as  God's 
hand  paints  in  the  heavens.     There  are  no 
such  relations  of  God  as  come  to  us  through 
nariire.     In  the  budding,  blossoming  days  of 
spring,  in  the  balmy  days  of  summer,  in  the 
fruitful  days  of  autumn,  in  the  days  of  winter, 
in  every  day  of  the  year,  there  is  something 
which  is  a  separate  leaf  to  me  in  God's  out- 
side Bible,  now  that  I  have  learned  to  read 
it.    I  owe  more  to  Ruskin  than  to  any  theo- 
logian.   Eyes  I  had,  but  I  did  not  see ;  now 
I  see  marvelous  things.   Ears  had  I,  but  I  did 
not  hear ;  now  I  hear  things  that  are  wonder 
ful  beyond  all  conception.    New  realms  in  the 
universe  of  God  have  been  disclosed  to  me 
)  through  these  things.— jK  W.  Beecher. 
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LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

AvoNDALE,  Fiftb  mo.  24tb,  1874. 

The  indulged  meeting  at  this-  place  has 
been  granted  to  us  for  the  next  six  months, 
held  First-day  afternoons,  half- past  three 
o'clock.  Our  ministering  Friend,  Perry  John, 
had  an  appointed  meeting  here  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  2l8t  inst,  and  I  believe  ail  present 
felt  it  to  be  a  season  of  special  Divine  favor, 
from  whence  we  returned  to  our  homes,  I 
trust,  with  hearts  overflowing  with  thanks- 
giving and  love  toward  our  Heavenly  Father, 
vho  still  mercifully  inspires  His  devoted  ser- 
vants with  Gospel  truths.  The  communica- 
tion was  one  well  suited  to  our  condition,  the 
speaker  being  earnestly  exercised  about  thrxke 
things  which  lie  most  in  the  way  of  our  ad- 
vancement in  the  true  spiritual  life,  the 
growth  of  which  must  root  out  every  sec- 
tarian prejudice,  and  set  us  upon  the  broad 
platform  uf  Christian  fellowship,  where  we 
can  greet  those  of  every  kindred,  tongue  and 
people  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ. 

E.  M.  Walton. 


The  essence  of  the  purest  love  is  self-dedi- 
cation, self-surrender,  each  living  in  the  life 
of  another  person  who  is  one's  real  self,  and 
so  not  another  person.  It  is  the  highest  form 
of  love,  because  the  most  generous.    It ''  does 


not  seek  its  own."  "  It  beareth  all  thingp, 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endur- 
eth  all  things."  It  finds  its  happiness  in  giv- 
ing, not  receiving.  It  is  to  be  found,  in 
essence,  not  merely  in  marriage,  but  out  of  it, 
wherever  love  is  trulv  a  communion  of  soulf*, 
and  whenever  two  become  really  one. 

And  so  we  learn  to  love  God  by  giving  our- 
selves to  Him,  by  serving  Him,  by  doing  His 
will.  Love  to  God  is  thus  born  of  self-dedi- 
cation. Having  learned  how  to  love  man 
without  selfishness,  we  can  love  God  in  the 
same  way. — J.  F,  Clarke, 

^^S  CRAP  8^=^ 

FROM     UNPUBLI8HBD     L  E  T  T  E  R  F. 

I  note  the  remark  of  thy  young  friend,  that 
though  her  First  days  were  spent  innocently, 
she  had  not  that  satisfied  feeling  at  their  close 
that  she  had  on  other  days.  She  is  not  alone 
in  this ;  it  is  very  often  my  own  experience.  I 
have  no  superstitious  reverence  for  that  day 
as  being  more  holy  than  the  others,  but  I  love 
to  call  it  the  Sabbath  because  that  name  in- 
dicates its  purpose  as  a  day  of  rest  from  en- 
forced labor.  As  a  civil  institution,  healthful 
to  body,  mind  and  spirit,  I  think  it  likely  that 
it  will  be  more  and  better  observed  as  time 
advances  and  as  people  are  emancipated  from 
a  too  superstitious  regard  for  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  order, rightly  to  ob- 
serve the  day,  and  to  make  it  what  it  wd6 
designed  for — a  day  of  rest — the  muscles  of  the 
body  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind  which  are 
least  used  during  the  week  should  be  called 
into  exercise.  Thus  the  man  of  business  who 
employs  the  Sabbath  in  getting  up  his  ac- 
counts, because  he  has  no  other  time  to  do  it, 
is  not  renting.  The  school  boy  or  girl  who  stu- 
dies lessons  on  that  day  is  not  resting ;  and  so 
of  every  employment  in  which  the  week's 
predominant  train  of  thought  is  continued. 
If  this  idea  be  a  correct  one,  it  is  evident  that 
we  cannot  prescribe  what  will  be  rest  to  each 
other.  The  overworked  laboring  man  finds  rc^t 
on  the  Sabbath  in  simply  lying  about  doing 
nothing ;  and  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  from  the 
fewness  of  his  mental  resources,  resorts  to  mere 
animal  indulgence  as  a  solace.  For  such  as 
ihenQf  until  the  mind  can  be  improved,  inno- 
cent recreation  is  the  best  rest.  The  opening  of 
places  of  worship,  as  we  call  them  (though  I 
love  to  feel  that  every  place  may  and  should 
be  such)  is  good  as  furthering  the  object  of 
the  Sabbath— rest  and  change  of  thought. 
Of  course  each  one  will  determine  how  far  he 
ought  to  avail  himself  of  these  social  religious 
opportunities,  and  how  much  they  really  rest 
his  mind  and  refresh  his  spirit. 

Those  whose  lot  exempts  them  from  any 
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more  than  moderate  bodily  labor;  whose 
every  day  life  is  varied  by  mental  occupations, 
social  enjoyments  and  innocent  recreations, 
would  seem  to  have  little  need  of  one  day  in 
seven  for  rest.  With  leisure  every  day  for 
the  retirement  which  the  spirit  needs,  the 
night's  rest  would  seem  to  be  all  that  is  needed 
t)  recruit  the  moderately  expended  energies, 
and  the  query  arises,  what  shall  these  do  with 
their  Sabbaths?  They  need  it  not  as  a  day  of 
rest ;  and  may  it  not  in  fact  be  such  as  these  who 
often  find  it  wearisome  ?  But  surely  a  remedy 
can  be  found  if  earnestly  searched  for.  Some 
study  or  employment  different  from  the  every 
day  ones,  which  would  be  useful  to  them- 
selves or  others.  Perhaps,  too,  the  weariness 
alluded  to  is  partly  the  result  of  our  expect- 
ing something  of  spiritual  refreshment  from 
the  day  in  itself;  wnereas  we  can  only  find 
this  in  what  ministers  to  our  especial  needs. 
The  true  use  of  the  Sabbath  will  be  found 
when  w^have  found  the  true  use  of  the  other 
days  of  the  week  ;  when  we  shall  have  learned 
to  look,  not  upon  our  own  things  merely,  but 
also  on  the  things  of  others ;  whea  wealth, 
position,  knowledge,  culture,  shall  be  regarded 
as  talents  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  those 
less  endowed ;  and  when  no  one  can  be  war- 
ranted in  saying.  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper." 
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PHILADBLffilA,  SXITH    MONTH  6    1874 


New  York  Yearly  Meeting. —  On 
Seventh-day,  the  23d  inst,  the  meeting  for 
ministers  and  elders  was  held  at  Friends' 
Meeting  House,  at  Fifteenth  and  Rutherford 
Place.  It  was  smaller  than  usual,  very  few 
strangers  being  in  attendance.  The  proceed- 
ings were  characterized  by  love  and  harmony, 
and  the  answers  to  the  queries  from  the  sev- 
eral Quarterly  Meetings  conveyed  the  pleas- 
ant idea  that  this  feeling  was  predominate 
throughout  their  borders.  Allusion  was  made 
to  the  loss  which  this  meeting  had  sustained 
within  the  past  year,  by  the  removal  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  co-laborers  in  the 
blessed  cause  of  Truth,  and  the  desire  was 
expressed  that  all  might  be  aroused  to  the 
importance  of  working  in  the  "  day  time," 
and  that  none  might  grow  weary  in  well-do- 
ing,  or  suffer  themselves  to  become  discour- 
aged because  their  efforts  might  not  always  be 
crowned  with  immediate  success.  On  First  day 
the  meetings  for  public  worship  were  well  at- 
tended, and,  so  far  as  known,  were  satisfactory. 


At  Fifteenth  St.,  George  t. Truman,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  David  Barne^  of  Purchase,  bore 
testimony  to  the  power  oi^  Divine  Love  to 
regenerate  and  to  bring  the  |oul  into  unison 

with  its  great  Original. 
In  the  afternoon,  a  "  chilcfren's  meeting  " 

of  the  First-day  schools  was  had  in  the  meet- 
ing house,  at  Twenty-seventh  at.,  which  gave 
evidence  of  an  increased  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  this  portion  of  the  Society^  and  was 
both  interesting  and  encouragingi;  On  Sec 
ond  day,  the  business  which  usually  claims 
attention  was  entered  into  under  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  the  favor  of  being  again  per- 
mitted to  meet  in  a  Yearly  Meeting  capacity. 
Tbe  unfavorable  weather  may  have  had  an 
effect  upon  the  size  of  the  meeting,  which. was 
unusually  small.  The  epistles  from  the  differ- 
ent Yearly  Meetings  were  acknowledged  to 
have  been  fraught  with  life,  and  a  renewed 
interest  was  expressed  in  the  interchange  of 
Christian  regard  and  tender  solicitude.  A 
committee  was  named  to  essay  suitable  re- 
plies. Mary  Jane  Field  was  continued  as 
Clerk,  and  Amanda  K.  Miller  was  appointed 
Assistant  Clerk.  A  nominating  committee 
was  chosen  from  the  several  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings to  unite  with  a  similar  one  from  Men's 
Meeting  to  produce  to  a  future  sitting  the 
names  of  suitable  friends  to  constitute  the 
Bepresentative  Committee.  The  minutes  of 
last  year  were  read,  from  which  it  appeared 
there  was  no  deferred  business.  Two  Friends 
were  named  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  ac- 
count, and  several  appointed  to  assist  the  Clerks 
in  collecting  and  condensing  the  exercises  of 
the  meeting.  On  Third-day,  the  Queries  were 
read  and  answered.  The  ordinary  remissness 
in  the  attendance  of  Week  d»y  Meetings— 
the  want  of  a  more  faithful  adherence  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  younger  members  to  our 
testimony  to  a  free  Gospel  ministry,  and  the 
very  small  number  of  schools  under  the  care  of 
Friends,  as  reported  from  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, produced  feelings  of  deep  concern,  and 
several  Friends  were  engaged  in  earnest  ex- 
hortation to  encourage  greater  consistency 
with  our  high  profession  (of  being  led  by  an 
unerring  Spirit)  in  these  particulars  as  in  all 
others  connected  with  our  best  welfare,  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  a  people.  A  delegation  from 
Men's  Meeting  reported  that  they  had  con- 
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eluded  to  adjourn  till  Fifth  day   morning, 
Fourth- day  morning  being  the  time  for  hold- 
ing a  meeting  for  public  worahip,  and  the 
afternoon  having  been  conceded  to  the  First- 
day  School  association  for  the  purpose  of  their 
meeting.     The  proposition  was  united  with, 
and  the  meetings  adjourned  to  meet  in  joint 
aeseion,  on  Fifth-tlay  morning,  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  Indian   Beport,  and  the  minutes 
from  th2  meeting  of  the  Representative  Com- 
miltee.    On  Fourth-day  morning  the  public 
meeting  was  large  at  Fifteenth  Street,  6.  J. 
Levick,  Edith  W.  Atlee,  and  Thomas  Foulke 
addressed  the  people,  who  were  quite  atten- 
tive.    At  Twenty-eeventh  St.,  but  a  small 
number  were  gathered.    The  interest  of  the 
meetbg  was   increased  by  the  testimony  of 
several  young  Friends  to  the  power  of  the 
Love  of  God  to  preserve  from  temptation, 
and  to  promote  happiness  even  in  this  life. 
Encouragement  was  given  to  serve  Him  in 
love  rather  than  in  fear.     Allusion  was  made 
to  the  sweet  solemnity  which  had  prevailed 
throughout  the  meeting,  and  Friends  separ- 
ated  under  this  feeling. 
^     On  Fifth-day  morning,  Friends  met  in  joint 
seasson.     After  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the 
occasion,  the  Indian  Report  was  read  by  the 
Clerk  of  Men's  Meeting,     as  this  interesting 
documcDt  will  be  given  to  the  readers  of  the 
Intelligeneer  comment  is  unnecessary.     It  ap- 
peared highly  satisfactory  to  the  meeting,  and 
the  liberty  asked  for  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to   draw  upon   the  Treasury  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  for  the  sum  of  $500,  was 
freely  granted.     Attention  was  particularly 
called  to  the  want  expressed  by  the  committee 
of  a  woman  Friend  to  teach  housewifery  and 
nursing,  and  Friends  were  urged  to  use  every 
effort  to  procure  a  suitable   person.      The 
minutes  of  the    Representative    Committee 
were  also  read,  and  elicited  considerable  ex- 
pression in  relation   to  its  labors.     Encour- 
agement was  given  to  continue  the  good  work 
ou  which  they  had  eutered,"as  Truth  might 
open  the  way.    It  will  be  remembered  that,  a 
«bort  time  ago,  the   proceedings  of  this  com- 
mittee, relative  to  the  subjects  of  Intemper- 
ance, Arbitration  and  Capital  Punishment, 
were    published    in    Friends'    Intelligmeer. 
About  12  o'clock  the  men  withdrew,  and  the 
meetings  separately  considered  their  legiti 


I  mate  business.  In  the  women's  meeting,  an 
epistle  for  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  was 
read  and  united  with. 

In  the  afternoon  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee nominated  to  produce  to  the  meeting  the 
names  of  suitable  persons  to  constitute  a  Rep- 
resentative Committee,  was  adopted.  Two  epis- 
tles were  approved,  and  a  memorial  of  Creek 
and  Stanford  Monthly  Meeting  for  Thomas  C. 
Strlngham  was  read  near  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  producing  a  solemnity,  under  which 
the  desire  was  expressed  that  we  might  be- 
come witnesses  of  the  happy  condition   real- 
ized  by   him  that  "  one  hour  in  the  Lord's 
presence  is  worth  thousands  elsewhere."  One 
from  Oblong  Monthly  Meeting  for  Martha, 
wife  of  David  Irish,  had  been  read  at  a  previous 
session.    The  life  of  this  dear  Friend  was  re- 
markable for  its  simple  yet  earnest  devotion 
to  her  convictions  of  duty,  and  her  adorning 
was  that  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.     An  ac- 
ceptable epistle  from  our  Friend  Sarah  Hunt, 
addressed  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  was  at  this 
time  received  and  read.    She  had  obtained  a 
minute  for  the  purpose  of  attending  this  meet- 
ing, but  was  prevented  by  illness  from  so  do- 
ing.   The  meetings  to-day  were  much  larger 
than  before,  and  the  stream  of  life,  from  hav- 
ing been  but  as  '*  ankle  deep,"  increased  until 
it  became  as  a  river  in  which  all  could  bathe 
and  be  refreshed. 

On  Sixth -day  morning  this  favor  was  con- 
tinued.   The  exercises  were  of  an  encouraging 
character.      The  belief  was   expressed   that 
Friends,  though  few  in   number  and   com- 
paratively insignificant  amid  the  multitudes 
of  other  professors  of  religion   in  thb  great 
city,  would,  if  they  were  faithful  to  the  duties 
opening  before  them,  be  as  a  light  that  would 
shine  not  only  upon  their  own  little  domain* 
but  it  would  be  reflected  upon  those  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.     The  manifestations  of 
an  increase  of  interest  in  the  testimonies  whicli 
we  profess  as  a  people  by  a  number  in  the 
younger  walks  of  life,  were  hailed  by  tbeir 
elder  friends  with  joy  and  gladness  of  heart. 
These  were  exhorted  to  hold  on  their  way  ii^ 
faith,  with  the  belief  that  the  mountains   by 
which  some  felt  themselves  encompassed  would 
be  removed  as  they  were  willing  to  move  for- 
ward.    Again,  Friends  were  reminded  of  tla« 
strength  to  be  deriv«d  from  assembling. 
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pecially  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  for  social 
worship.  Then,  with  the  cares  of  the  day 
laid  aside,  we  might  be  drawn  in  unison  of 
spirit  near  the  Fountain  of  living  waters,  and 
be  permitted  to  drink  thereof  and  be  refreshed 
for  the  resumption  of  the  duties  devolving 
upon  us.  The  remaining  epistles  were  read, 
and  the  sentiment  prevailed  that  the  Com- 
mittee to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the  care 
of  preparing  them,  had  been  much  favored. 
The  joint  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  were 
continued  for  another  year. 

A.  memorial  was  furnished  by  Cornwall 
Monthly  Meeting,  endorsed  by  Westbury 
Quarterly  Meeting,  for  our  friend  Katy  Haz 
zard,  who  was  known  to  many  as  an  honest 
and  dedicated  servart  of  the  Lord,  who  early 
called  her  to  His  work. 

All  the  memorials  will  in  due  time,  no 
doubt,  be  forwarded  to  Friends*  Intelligencer. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  and  exer- 
cises, a  solemn  quiet  prevailed  for  several 
minutes,  when  our  beloved  fr*end  Rachel 
Hicks  alluded  to  he  time  of  separation  with 
deep  feeling. 

The  uncertainty  of  our  again  meeting  in  an 
annual  gathering,  with  a  sense  of  the  favors 
of  which  we  had  so  freely  partaken  during 
the  present  week,  occasioned  mingled  feelings, 
and  she  desired  that  we  might  hold  in  grateful 
remembrance  the  blessings  showered  upon  us. 

An  offering  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  fol- 
lowed, and  the  meeting  closed  under  a  feel- 
ing of  the  Divine  Presence,  and  our  hearts 
were  filled  with  love  to  the  Great  Supreme 
and  to  one  another.  The  Men's  Meeting  also 
concluded  on  Sixth  day  morning. 


■  — »  ■ 


After  the  Rain. — The  refreshing  thow- 
ers  of  the  past  week  have  done  wonders  for 
the  fields  and  gardens ;  we  can  almost  see 
the  slender  lances  of  the  corn  push  out  into 
the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  motherly  leaves 
of  the  **  early  York"  fold  tenderly  around 
its  blanching  heart,  that  grows  crisp  and 
juicy  in  their  loving  embrace.  The  white 
blossoms  of  the  early  peas  open  their  delicate 
lips  to  the  caressing  bee ;  while  we  stand  by, 
the  busy  little  creature  loads  up  his  thighs 
with  the  freshly  scattered  pollen,  and  hies 
him  away  to  store  his  precious  freight,  that 
it  may  be  ready  for  the  maturing  bnod. 


The  apple  blossoms  are  still  offering  their 
golden  stores.  It  is  among  these  that  the  bee 
delights  to  feast;  how  he  plunges  his  tiny 
head  into  the  fairy  thicket  of  stamens ;  now 
he  poises  on  his  haunches,  lifts  his  long  hairy 
arms  to  his  forehead  with  the  jzravity  ot'  a 
philosopher,  wipes  off  the  fine  yellow  grains 
that  have  caught  upon  his  whiskers,  kneads 
them  into  a  lump,  and,  by  an  adroit  backwaid 
movement  peculiar  to  his  race,  deposits  t'  e 
treasure  in  the  baskets  that  he  carries  on  \he 
middle  joints  of  his  two  hind  legs.  He  only 
takes  the  choicest  grains,  for  he  sees  there  is 
more  than  enough,  so  he  flits  from  flower  to 
flower,  until  his  panniers  are  piled  to  over- 
flowing, and  away  he  flies  to  the  social  home, 
where  other  workers  greet  him,  all  bringing  in 
their  stores  of  food. 

Through  all  the  sunny  hours  he  labors  with 
unflagging  energy,  to  gather  up  those  "frag- 
ments" ihat  but  for  Ms  existence  would  be 
nearly  a  dead  loss.  The  delicious  perfume 
of  the  flower  floats  out  on  the  air,  and  we  tuke 
in  the  fragrant  incense  borne  to  us  by  a  pass- 
ing breath  ;  we  are  better  and  happier  for  its 
influence,  so  the  mission  of  the  blossom  to 
bless  is  accomplished,  and  in  blessing  it  gives 
nothing  more  than  it  has  to  spare;  every 
atom  essential  to  the  perfecting  of  the  fruit 
remains,  and  more — for  down  in  the  tiny  re- 
ceptacle of  cunning  workmanship  lies  a  min- 
ute drop — its  work  has  been  accooiplijjhed 
and  it  waits  to  be  gathered.  Were  man  with 
his  most  delicate  manipulations  to  atteuiiit  to 
take  it,  the  precious  casket  in  which  it  is 
stored  would  be  utterly  ruined  and  lost;  ihe 
"  blushing  Queen"  ofsummer  and  the"6oMen 
pippin"  of  autumn  would  be  only  among  plea- 
sant memories  of  the  past.  Our  little  foniger 
is  at  hand ;  he  knows  just  where  the  sweet 
morsel  lies,  and  he  treads  scftly  and  tenderly 
among  the  chambers  where  it  is  stored,  and 
he,  too,  take:*  only  that  which  nothing  else 
can  utilize,  and  does  it  so  daintily  that  nU  a 
trace  of  his  footprints  bruises  the  expanding 
germ. 

It  is  his  to  "gather  up  the  fragments;" 
his  to  work  out  in  the  beautiful  order  of  cre- 
ation the  economies  of  vegetable  life,  and 
lay  up  for  the  service  of  man  stores  of  sweet- 
ness in  waxen  cells  of  his  own  moulding,  th*t 
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continue  to  be  among  the  marvels  of  scientific 
research. 

Shall  we  sa£fer  ourselves  to  be  instructed 
bj  these  humble  workers  in  the  great  labora- 
tory of  nature  ?— to  accept  the  lesson  of  the 
preciousness  of  little  things? — that  nothing 
is  too  small  to  be  made  use  of,  nothing  so  in- 
significant as  to  be  without  its  place  in  the 
scale  of  being  ? 

And  here  we  are  reminded  of  that  homely 
lesson  of  Jesus,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
past of  barley  loaves  and  fishes. 

The  Power  invoked  to  feed  the  multitude 
on  that  occasion  is  ever  repeating  the  mira- 
cle, and  through  His  chosen  iodtruments  is 
ever  reminding  us,  as  did  His  well-beloved 
Son  on  that  occasion,  to  "  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost." 

DIED. 

BARKER. — At  his  residence  in  Sophiasburg,  Co. 
of  Prince  Bdward,  Canada,  on  the  25th  of  First 
moDth,  1874 ;  David  Barker,  in  the  sixty  ninth  year 
of  his  age ;  he  was  a  member  of  V^est  Lake  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  Green  Point  Preparative,  where  he 
labored  diligently  for  many  years  as  a  minister,  to 
ihe  edification  and  comfort  of  his  friends.  Some 
jears  before  his  death  his  mind  became  depressed 
hiiroiigh  disease,  and  he  telt  himself  unworthy  to 
meet  with  his  friends  in  the  house  of  worship,  but 
^ome  months  before  his  death  the  cloud  which  had 
i^badowed  his  mentnl  horizon  was  removed,  and  he 
A;?ai(i  resnmed  his  seat  amongst  us,  still  manifesting 
a  lively  concern  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
trath :  his  health  soon  failed  again,  and  he  was 
'0n6ne4  to  the  house  for  some  time,  nearly  helpless 
mth  a  paralytic  affection,  which  he  endured  with 
Christian  patience. 

COOPER.— At  her  residence,  Bloom6eld,  Prince 
Edward  Co.,  Can»da,  on  the  I8ih  of  Fourth  month, 
1S74,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas  P  Cooper,  in  her 
$2d  year;  an  esteemed  member  of  West  Lake 
VoDtbly  and  Preparative  Meetings,  where  she  will 
bt  greatly  missed,  as  she  was  a  diligent  atteoder  as 
loDg  a9  her  health  would  admit,  and  was  especially 
helpful  in  transacting  the  business  of  the  Society. 
She  endured  her  suffering  disrate  with  Christian 
P&tieDce,  accepting  the  dispensation  as  being  neces- 
sary to  loose  the  bands  which  boaod  her  to  earth, 
ujiDg.  that  like  Martha,  she  was  cumbered  with 
oaoT  things. 

KESTBR.— Suddenly,  on  the  19th  of  Fourth  mo., 
i8T4,  at  the  residence  of  hi  r  son-in-law,  Amos  P. 
Kesier,  in  Madison  township  Columbia  Co.,  P»., 
Elizabeth  0.  Kester,  widow  of  Joseph  Kester,  in  the 
'3d  rear  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Fishing  Creek 
Momhly  and  Half.Tear  Meeting. 


Jacob  M.  Ellis, 
Mary  8.  Lippincott, 
Elizabeth  W.  Lippincott 
Deborah  F.  Wharton, 
Margaret ta  Walton, 
and  Martha  Dodgson. 


How  often  do  we  sigh  for  opportunities  of 
ooing  good,  while  we  neglect  the  openings  of 
Providence  in  little  things,  which  would  fre- 
qaentiy  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  most 
inportant  usefulness. 


REPORT  OP  THE  INDIAN  COMMITTEE  OP  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA   YEARLY  MEETING,  HELD 
FIFTH  MONTH,  1874. 

The  Joint  Committee,  reappointed  last  year 
to  have  charge  of  Indian  concerns,  report :  — 
That  they  organized  by  appointing  Jacob  M. 
Ellis  Clerk,  and  an  Executive  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  following  named  Friends, 
viz: 

William  Dorsey, 
John  Saunders, 
Jos.  C.  Turnpenny, 
Dillwyn  Parrish, 
Daniel  Foulke, 
William  M.  Levick, 

In  the  Sixth  month  last,  a  delegation  of 
four  Friends,  viz ;  David  Petit,  Samuel  J. 
Levick,  Margaret  Bancroft,  and  Susan  D. 
Wharton,  were  appointed  to  visit  the  agencies 
under  our  immediate  care. 

The  Otoes  and  Missouri  Indians  have  re- 
versed their  decision  of  last  year  to  sell  all 
therr  land  and  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  have  in  council  determined  to  accept  the 
provisions  of  the  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Indian  Tribes  in  the  Northern  Superin ten- 
dency, which  permits  the  sale  of  a  moiety  of 
their  land,  they  remaining  upon  the  balance 
thereof.  The  fund  thus  realized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  their  civilization  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Government. 

In  the  Tenth  month  last,  five  of  the  chie& 
of  these  tribes,  accompanied  by  their  inter- 
preters and  their  agent,  Jesse  W.  Gritst, 
visited  Washington.  They  were  in  Baltimore 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
then  holding,  and  remained  a  short  time  in 
Philadelphia,  on  their  way  home.  A  special 
committee  was  appointed  to  visit  Washington 
during  their  stay,  and  render  them  such  as- 
sistance as  they  might  require.  A  council 
was  held  by  these  chiefs  in  the  presence  of 
their  agent,  and  a  number  of  your  coraraitiee, 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
the  Indians  were  given  distinctly  to  under- 
stand by  him,  that  his  future  policy  would  be 
to  hold  their  annuity  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Department,  and  use  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  be  best  calculated  to  promote 
their  civilization. 

The  principal  chief,  Medicine  Horse,  has 
been  persistently  opposed  to  accepting  the 
habits  of  civilized  life,  and  they  were  much 
dissatisfied  with  their  reception  by  the  Com- 
missioner. During  their  stay  arrangements 
were  eflTected  with  the  Commissioner  for  sup- 
plying, from  funds  at  his  disposal,  means  to 
improve  the  agency  buildings  and  school 
house,  fence  in  the  broken  prairie,  and  to 
employ  a  matron,  also  to  appropriate 
from  their  annuity  salaries  for  a  farmer  and 
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carpenter,  aad  means  to  procure  horsee 
wagoD8y  harnesB  and  agricultural  implements. 
Permission  was  granted  them  to  go  on  their 
winter's  hunt  with  the  understanding  that  it 
was  for  the  lad  time.  They  were  told  that 
hereafter  they  must  cease  all  dependence  upon 
the  hunt,  and  rely  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  for  their  support.  The  hunt  counteracts 
the  influence  or  civilized  life,  and  the  in- 
creased settlement  of  the  country  through 
which  the  Indians  must  pass  to  reach  the 
buffalo,  renders  them  liable  to  unpleasant 
contact  with  the  white  settlers. 

At  a  subsequent  interview  with  the  C019- 
mi  jsioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  an  agreement  was 
made  whereby  Friends  are  to  supplement  the 
salaries  of  the  farmer  and  carpenter  for  the 
Otoes  Agency  to  the  amount  of  Three  Hun- 
dred Dollars,  the  sums  appropriated  for  these 
uses  not  being  sufficient  to  induce  suitable 
persons  to  accept  the  positions,  the  annuities 
of  the  Indians  being  too  limited  to  admit  of 
an  increase  from  that  source,  and  the  Com- 
missioner having  no  funds  at  command'  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  In  consideration 
therefor,  however,  the  Commissioner  agrees  to 
pay  a  similar  sum  for  the  salary  of  the  assist- 
ant teacher  sent  by  Friends,  out  of  funds  at 
his  control  for  school  purposes. 

On  the  5th  day  of  1st  month  last,  we  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Agent  Jesse  W.Griest 
stating  that,  on  the  night  of  the  3d,  during 
his  absence  from  the  agency  on  business,  the 
agency  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
His  family  escaped  with  their  lives,  though 
subjected  to  extreme  suffering,  owing  to  £e 
severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  excitement 
attending  the  sad  calamity.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible, through  the  kindness  of  neighbors,  they 
were  cared  for,  and  their  needs  supplied  as 
far  as  they  were  capable  of.  The  Executive 
Committee  telegraphed  Superintendent  Bar^ 
clay  White  to  furnish  Agent  Griest  with  two 
hundred  dollars  for  immediate  use,  and  the 
amount  was  at  once  remitted  to  him.  Other 
means  from  private  sources  were  also  for- 
warded, and  under  the  date  of  the  25ih  of 
the  same  month  Agent  griest  writes  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  the  money,  and  says : 
'' please  express  to  these  kind  friends  our 
most  grateful  acknowledgement,  with  the 
earnest  desire  on  our  part  that  we  may  prove 
worthy  recipients  of  so  great  a  favor. 

A  bill  has  been  submitted  to  Congress,  ap- 
propriating Twelve  Thousand  Dollars  to  re- 
build the  Agency  House,  and  subsist  the  In- 
dians, their  hunt  having  proved  a  failure. 
The  new  building  will  be  on  a  different  and 
more  desirable  location.  The  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  has  appropriated  one  thou- 
sand dollars  to  repair  the  old  house  so  as  to 


adapt  it  to  the  use  of  the  Agent  until  the 
new  Agency  House  is  completed. 

The  Sacs  and  Fox  Indians  had  determined 
to  sell  all  their  land,  and  remove  to  the  In- 
dian Territory.  They  now  d^ire  that  only  a 
portion  of  their  land  may  be  sold,  and  they 
remain  on  their  present  location,  the  proceedB 
of  the  land  sold  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
their  civilization.  These  Indians  receive 
their  present  annuity  in  money.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  submitted  a  law  to  Con- 
gress which,  if  enacted,  will  give  the  President 
such  control  over  their  annuity  as  to  enable 
him  to  use  it  at  his  discretion  for  their  welfare, 
and  prevent  its  improper  expenditure,  as  thej 
have  been  much  addicted  to  intemperance. 

The  lowas  continue  to  improve  under 
Agent  Charles  Roberts,  who  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resi^a 
tion  of  Thomas  Lightfoot,  Tenth  mouth  last. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  he  is  laboring 
faithfully  in  this  important  service.  In  a  let- 
ter dated ,  he  says,  "  These  people  need 

nothing  but  work ;  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
I  believe  we  shall  have  much  more  land 
under  cultivation  after  next  summer.  We 
are  making  arrangements  to  break  and  fence 
at  least  four  hundred  acres. 

We  trust  Friends  will  give  us  the  encour- 
agement we  need  to  the  successful  carrying 
out  of  our  plans.  We  feel  there  is  great  work 
to  do,  and  there  are  difficulties  and  discour- 
agements on  every  side.  Believing  that  the 
Father  is  with  us,  and  feeling  that  with  Elf 
aid  we  must  succeed,  we  leave  the  case  in  his 
Hands/' 

In  a  letter  received  from  our  Superinten- 
dent, enclosing  the  resignation  of  our  friend, 
Thomas  Lightfoot,  as  agent  for  the  great  Ne- 
mahas,  he  says,  **  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
state  that  in  my  official  and  personal  inter- 
course with  him  during  the  period  of  holding 
this  office,  I  have  ever  found  him  true  to  the 
public  trust  committed  to  his  charge,  prompt 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  in 
all  respects  a  faithful,  conscientious,  and 
honest  officer." 

We  feel  it  right  here  to  express  our  entire 
approval  of  the  judicious  administration  of 
our  friend  Barclay  White,  and  the  satisfec- 
tion  we  have  derived  during  our  official  inter 
course  with  officers  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment from  their  evidently  just  appreciation  of 
his  valuable  services.  Also  to  say  that  our 
friend,  Jesse  W.  Griest,  and  wife,  under  the 
peculiarly  trying  circumstances  in  which  they 
nave  been  placed  since  their  acceptance  of 
the  Otoe  Agency,  have  shown  a  remarkable 
energy  and  faith  in  the  difficult  work  assigned 
them,  and  appear  well  qualified  for  the  ser* 
vice. 

Ik  the  Third  month  last,  the  Executive 
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Committee  received  information  that  the 
salary  of  the  Office  of  Superintendent  for  the 
Northern  Soperintendency  was  omitted  in  the 
estimate  to  be  submitted  to  Congreas  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-committee  on  Indian 
Appropriations.  A  conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  promptly  called  at  Washington. 
With  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, they  obtained  interviews  with  the  Chair* 
man  of  said  Committee,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affitirs,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in 
connection  with  other  members  of  said  Com- 
mittees. 

Our  Committee  was  received  with  great 
courtesy,  and  after  having  fully  and  &ee\j 
discharged  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  their 
duty,  giving  our  reasons  for  desiring  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  agents  in  the  Northern  Su- 
perintendency  under  the  care  and  supervision. 
of  a  Superintendent  of  our  own  appointing, 
retired  with  the  assurance  that  the  views  ex- 
pressed would  receive  a  kind  and  careful  con- 
sideration. 

A  Bill,  carefully  prepared,  amendatory  of 
th^  act  of  last  year,  '*  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Indian  tribes  in  the  Northern  Superinten- 
dencj,"  has  been  favorably  report^  to  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Buckingham,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Indian  .AJTairs  of  the  Senate 
—allowing  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  lands  of 
k  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  already  alluded  to  in  this 
report,  and  altering  the  terms  of  payment  by 
purchasers  under  said  act,  so  as  to  insure  more 
&Yorable  bids  for  the  land  offered. 

Numerous  additions  and  corrections  in  the 
Indian  Appropriation  bill  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub-committee 
of  Indian  Affitirs  for  the  House. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committees 
of  the  six  Yearly  Meetings,  upon  whom  has 
devolved  the  active  labor  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  important  work  of  Indian  Civil- 
ization, have  been  increasingly  vigilant  at 
their  poet  of  duty,  and  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  have  been  assiduous  in  promoting  the 
views  of  Friends  in  this  increasingly  interest- 
ing cause.  They  state  that  they  feel  it  right 
to  say,  they  have  received  the  approval  and 
cordial  support  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, in  all  the  measures  they  have  proposed. 

We  submit  for  the  information  of  Friends 

the  annexed   statement  of  expenditures  of 

Yearly  Meeting  funds,  viz.: 

For  Tigit  of  Delegation  of  four  Friends  to 

the  Indian  Agencies $600  00 

Railroad  ticlcet,  for  Mary  E.  Griest,  as 
Teacher  to  the  Otoe  Agency 42  60 

Jesfie  W.  Griest  and  family,  to  supply 
Deceesities  when  burnt  ont. 200  00 
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Expenses  of  Special  Committee  to 
Washington,  on  accoutfl  of  Otoe  Res* 
ervation « 15  OO 

Expenses  of  the  Executive  of  the  six 

Yearly  Meetings,  our  proportion 124  31 

Total $888  01 


In  addition  to  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended by  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  we  are  informed  that  school 
books,  charts,  etc.,  articles  of  clothing,  and 
dry  goods  by  the  piece,  valued  at  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars 
and  sixty-nine  cents,  have  been  forwarded  by 
the  Indian  Aid  Societies,  under  the  direction 
of  Friends  throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
through  the  medium  of  their  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Under  date  of  20th  ultimo,  Agent  Griest 
writes,  that  the  winter  hunt  by  the  Otoes  has 
proved  a  failure,  in  congequence  of  which  the 
I  funds  at  his  command  have  been  almost  ex- 
hausted for  their  subsistence.  Until  Con- 
gress makes  further  appropriation  they  have 
nothing  to  rely  upon  out  what  they  earn  by 
their  own  labor,  or  the  bounty  of  Friends. 

Most  of  the  tribes  have  manifested  an  eager- 
ness for  work  beyond  his  expectations,  and 
the  fund  for  the  payment  of  wages  will  soon 
be  exhausted.     In  this  emergency  he  says, 
"Although  it  is  not  a  pleasant  duty  for  me 
to  ask  for  contributions,  yet  I  feel  that  a  little 
from  the  abundance  of  many  would  aid  us 
greatly  in  our  eflforts  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  these  people,  and  I  trust  be  blessed  to 
the  giver  as  well  as  to  the  receiver.     I  think 
that  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  import- 
ant trust  that  Friends  have  assumed  amongst 
the  Indians,  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  present  season  in 
shaping  the  future  of  this  tribe ;  and  what 
we  most  need  appears  to  me  to  be  the  neces- 
sary means  to  foster  and  encourage  their 
manifest  willingness  to  make  the  best  of  their 
circumstances  by  entering  freely  into  produc- 
tive labor.    I  should  like  Friends  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  assisting  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  present  crops,  and  what  we  need  for  this 
purpose  is  the  means  to  pay  for  labor.  Nearly 
all  the  Indians  are  willing  to  work,  and  they 
work  well — much  better  than  I  had  an  idea 
they  could." 

Under  date  of  Tenth  month  9th,  1873,  Su- 
perintendent Barclay  White  says: — "The 
Santee  Sioux  have  been  quietly  giving  their 
attention  to  industrial^  pursuits;  they  are 
yearly  becoming  more  self-reliant  and  self- 
supporting." 

**  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  vis- 
ited this  agency  in  the  Eighth  month,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  promise  made  to  the  Indians 
that  he  would  give  one  pair  of  working  oxen 
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to  each  head  of  a  family  who  would  properly 
secure  four  tons  of  hay,  a  very  large  quantity 
of  good  hay  has  been  stocked." 

*'  The  Commissioner  has  also  supplied  the 
Agency  with  superior  horses  and  cattle  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Indian  stock. 

'*  The  Industrial  School  has  been  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  with  every  prospect 
of  being  finished  within  the  time  of  contract, 
the  last  day  of  the  present  month. 


viz. 


*'  This  tribe  has  suffered  severely  during 
the  past  winter  from  ravages  of  the  small  pox. 
Care  was  taken  to  alleviate  their  suffering  and 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Stringent 
orders  for  vaccination  have  been  issued  to  all 
the  agencies. 

"  The  Winnebagoes,  Omahas  and  Pawnees 
appear  to  be  progressing  satisfactorily  under 
their  new  agents. 

"  The  Industrial  School  for  the  Winneba- 
goes has  been  completed,  and  estimates  for 
Its  support  have  been  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment. 

"The  Winnebagoes  have  tilled  more  ground 
than  ever  before,  have  cultivated  it  skilfully 
and  well,  and  reaped  a  bountiful  harvest. 
Some  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  Winne- 
bago men  assisted  white  farmers  in  gathering 
the  last  grain  harvest,  and  gave  full  satisfac- 
tion in  such  work." 

The  Superintendent  further  savs:  "Since 
my  last  semi-annual  report,  no  Indian  of  this 
Superintendency  has  been  accused  of  personal 
violence  toward  a  white  person,  so  far  as  has 
been  oflScially  reported  to  this  office;  com- 
paratively few  cases  of  intemperance  have 
occurred,  and  the  instances  of  crime  have 
been  confined  lo  horse  stealing  and  petty 
theft.  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  the  assertion 
that  the  Indian  population  of  this  Superin- 
tendency is  as  free  from  crime  and  intemper- 
ance as  the  same  number  of  white  inhabitants 
in  any  portion  of  the  State. 

**When  crime  is  committed  by  Indians  upon 
whites,  the  punishment  is  quick  and  decisive; 
but  when  the  crime  does  occur,  either  by  In- 
dians or  white  men  upon  Indians,  the  Indian 
hsLs  no  protection  or  remedy  in  the  State 
courts,  and  it  has  recently  been  decided  by 
high  legal  authority  that  the  United  States 
Courts  have  no  jurisniction  over  the  Indian 
reservations  in  this  State. 

"  I  earnestly  recommend  that  Friends  give, 
prompt  attention  to  this  subject,  and  take 
such  measures  as  will  place  the  Indians  of 
Nebraska  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States." 

This  important  subject  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities,  and 
a  law  has  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  the  evil  complained  of,  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress. 


We  annex  a  report  received  from  Superin- 
tendent Barclay  NVhite,  dated  28th  ultimo, 
which  gives  a  concise  but  interesting  state- 
ment in  relation  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  tribes  of  Indians  under  the  immediate 
care  of  our  Yearly  Meeting. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Friends  to  the  earnest  appeals  of  the 
agents  of  the  Otoes  and  the  great  Nemahas, 
for  sympaihy  and  matfrial  aid. 

We  have  accepted  from  the  Government 
conjointly  with  the  five  Yearly  Meetings  in 
correspondence  with  us,  the  responsibility  of 
the  care  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  North- 
ern superintendency — with  our  approval  mem- 
bers of  our  Religious  Society  have  left  their 
homes,  and  with  their  wives  and  children 
have  gone  to  reside  in  the  midst  of  these 
Indians  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  their 
dues  received  from  the  Government  are 
honestly  distributed,  and  under  a  religious 
concern  of  Friends  to  promote  their  Chris- 
tian civilization,  and  the  responsibility  raU 
with  us  to  render  them  all  the  assistance  in  our 
power.  Jacob  M.  Ellib,  Clerk. 

Offici  Sup't  Indian  Apfairs, 
Omaha,  Nkb.,  Fourth  mo.  28ib',  1S74. 

Esteefned  Friend : — On  the  14th  iust.,  was 
paid  as  semi-annuity,  in  cash,  to  the  heads  of 
families  in  the  Iowa  tribe  of  Indians,  the  sum 
of  forty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  an  equal 
amount  to  the  heads  of  families  in  tlie  Sacs 
and  Foxes  of  Missouri  tribe.  Interesting 
Councils  were  held  with  the  chiefs  and  lead- 
ing persons  of  each  tribe.  In  the  Iowa 
Council,  were  present  a  number  of  Iowa  wo- 
men, and  one  of  them  came  forward  and 
made  a  speech,  an  event  of  rare  occurrence. 
Indian  womeu  are  seldom  seen  in  Indian 
Councils. 

The  lowas  are  of  one  mind  in  desiring  to 
continue  their  present  course  of  improvement, 
even  the  Ta-rah-ke  party  (he  being  resiore<i 
to  chieftainship)  has  adopted  citizens*  doth 
ing,  and  profess  to  be  anxious  to  till  the  soil. 
The  winter  has  been  long,  and  the  Iowa 
stock  is  thin  in  flesh,  but  has  probably 
reached  a  spring-pasture  in  as  good  a  con- 
dition as  the  stock  of  the  average  white 
settler. 

The  Iowa  school  is  well  conducted  and 
prosperous.  I  have  rarely  attended  a  white 
district  school  where  the  scholars  were  so 
orderly,  or  as  atteutive  to  their  studies.  The 
"  Iowa  Home  "  continues  to  be  popular  with 
the  tribe,  and  it  is  proposed  to  still  farther 
extend  the  farm  attached  to  it,  during  the 
present  summer. 

The  funds  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
Home  during  this  quarter,  are  not  derived 
from  the  Government  fund,  "  Civilization  of 
Indians,''  as  has  heretofore  been  the  case,  but 
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will  be  paid  out  of  the  tribal  funds.  I  hope 
this  is  not  a  precedent  for  its  future  support,  as 
the  funds  of  the  tribe  applicable  thereto  will 
all  be  needed  for  its  advence  in  agriculture. 
We  will  continue  to  ask  for  the  support  of 
the  Home  out^  of  a  general  Indian  fund. 

The  Jo  was'  and  Sacs'  and  Foxes'  annuity 
consists  principally  of  interest  upon  the  trust 
funds,  and  cannot  properly  be  diverted  from 
direct  payment  to  the  Indians,  without  their 
consent.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  an- 
Duities  of  the  Otoes  and  Missourias,  Omahas 
and  Pawnees,  which,  under  treaty  stipula- 
tions, can  be  applied  to  beneficial  purposes  at 
ihe  pleasure  of  the  President. 

A  code  of  laws  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Iowa  tribe,  for  the  suppression  and  punish- 
ment of  crime  and  imm)rality,  which  has 
already  proved  of  practical  benefit. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes,  of  Missouri,  appear 
united  in  judgment,   in   desiring   to  remain 
upon  their  reservation,  and   have   asked   the 
government  to  sell  the  ten  western  sections 
thereof,  and  apply  the  proceeds  in  improving 
their   condition  on   the  remaining  portion ; 
they  now   seem  to  be  sincere  in  desiring  to 
imitate  the  lowas  in  works  of  improvement. 
If  Congress  provides  for  selling  only  the 
western  portion  of  their  land,  •  according  to 
the  Indians'  last  request,  it  is  probable  that 
under  treaty  stipulations,  a  school  house  will 
S3on  be   built  and   provision   made  for  the 
yalary  of  a  teacher  for  their  children.     The 
tribe  will  also  be  relieved  from  that  feeling 
of  uncertainty  as  to  their  future  home  which 
now  retards  and  paralyzes  all  progress.  When 
thii  matter  is  settled,  with  proper  encourage- 
ment and  care,  I  believe  the  majority  of  the 
Sacs  and   Foxes  will  be  induced  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  lowas,  and  become  tillers 
of  the  fertile  soil  of  their  beautiful  reservation. 
About  the  last  of  Third  month  the  major- 
ity of  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  tribe  returned 
from  an  unsuccessful  buffalo   hunt,  having 
been  absent  from  their  reservation  over  four 
months.     They  not  only  failed  to  secure  miich 
game,  but   while  absent,  consumed   8500  of 
the  annuity  money  in  subsistence.     The  tribe 
15  now  depending  for  support  upon  compen- 
sation f\jr  such  labor  as  the  Agent  has  for 
them,  and  a  balance  of  less  than  $1,000,  now 
in  his  hands,  applicable  for  subsistance,  the 
Indian  Department  having  decided  that  the 
Otoes'  annuity  shall  be  expended  in  works  of 
improvement.     No  cash  annuity  has  been,  or 
will  be  paid  to  the  tribe  during  this  year. 

Agent  Gr'est,  in  his  Monthly  Report  to 
thi$ office  dated  Fourth  Month  1st,  says :  *'  Suf- 
ficient posts  have  been  prepared  and  deliv- 
ered by  the  Indians  for  all  the  fencing  we 
shall  require  during  this  spring,  and  more 
tban  I  had  means  at  command   to  pay  for ; 


a  commencement  has  been  made  toward  put- 
ting them  in  fence  around  the  school  farm, 
and  this  will  be  pushed  on  to  completion  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

"  A  farmer  and  matron  reported  on  duty 
the  21st  ult;  the  former  has  entered  upon 
his  duties  with  an  energy  that  promises  to  be 
satisfactory.  A  number  of  plows  and  im- 
plements have  been  at  work  in  the  hands  of 
the  Indians  under  his  direction  during  the 
past  week,  prepari'ig  the  soil  and  sowing 
spring  wheat. 

"The  plan  adopted  and  now  being  put  in 
execution  of  applying  the  Indian  annuity  to 
the  payment  of  productive  labor,  gives  prom- 
ise of  meeting  our  highest  expectations.  I 
have  not  known  a  greater  interest,  nor  more 
anxiety  to  get  to  work  anywhere,  than  is 
now  manifested  by  these  Indians,  prominent 
among  whom  are  some  of  the  chiefs.  The 
greatest  difficulty  experienced  is  to  give  them 
enough  work  to  do,  with  the  limited  means 
at  my  command  applicable  to  the  purpose. 
Not  the  half  wanting  work  can  be  employed, 
nor  furnished  tools  to  work  with,  a  circum- 
stance much  to  be  regretted,  now  that  they 
are  convinced  of  the  importance  of  labor, 
and  are  willing  to  take  hold.  Their  eager- 
nesb  to  do  so  furnishes  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  popular  idea  that  '  Indians  will  not 
work '  is  erroneous,  when  they  see  its  im- 
portance and  have  an  individual  interest  in 
doing  so,  apart  from  the  common  interests  ot 
the  tribe. 

**  We  have  experienced   great  inconveni- 
ences since   the  destruction  of  the   Agency 
Buildings  by  fire,  for  want  of  a  comfortable 
place  to  live,  and  that  inconvenience  is  in- 
creasing, as  it  becomes  necessary  to  find^accom- 
modations  for  additional  employees,  though 
a  building  intended  for  the  temporary  occu- 
pancy  of  the   Agent's  family   is  now  being 
constructed,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  completed 
in  a  few  weeks. 

"  The  day  school  has  been  constantly  in 
session,  and  with  a  progress  that  is  naainly 
satisfactory." 

Mahlon  B.  Kent  appointed  carpenter  at 
Otoe  Agency  has  arrived,  and  commenced 
service  in  his  department  on  the  2l8i  inst. 

Thy  friend, 

Barclay  White, 
SupL   of  Indian  Affairs. 

To  John  Saunders, 

Clerk  of  Executive  Com. 


4«*i 


That  is  true  cultivation  which  gives  us 
sympathy  with  every  form  of  human  life, 
and  enables  us  to  work  most  successfully  for 
its  advancement.  Refinement  that  carries  us 
away  from  our  fellowmen  is  not  God's  refine- 
ment. 
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For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 

RBYIBW   OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

FIFTH     MONTH. 

1873 


Rain  dnriog  some  portion  of  the  24 

boors 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day 

Olondj,  wtiUoat  storms « 

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 

Total 


raHPlRATURIB,   BAIN,   DEATHS,  ITO. 

Mean   temperature  of  Fifth  mo.,  per 

Penoa.  Hospital : 

Hipfhest  point  attniued  daring  month, 

Penna.  Hospital 

Lowest     do    reached      do        do 
Rain  daring  the  month,  do        do 
DiATHS  daring  the  month,  being  Qve 
current  weeks  for  each  year 


Days. 

11 
6 

4 
11 


31 


1873 


I>eg. 
63.09 

89.00 

43.00 

4.78  in. 

1,596 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Fifth 
month  for  the  past  86  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  daring  that  en- 
tire period,  1802—1826.... 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  daring  that  en- 
tire period,  1848 


1874 


Days. 

11 

0 

2 
18 


31 


1874 


Deg. 
62.08 

86.00 

38.00 

2.69  in. 


Deg. 
62.76 
7100 
51.75 


SPRING   TBHPBRATCBI8. 


Mean  temperature  of  the  three  Spring  months 

of  1873 51.09 

Mean        do        do         do        do    1874 49.41 

Average  of  the  Spring  temperatures   for  the 

past  85  years 51.00 

Highest  Spring  mean  occurring  during  that 

entire  period,    1871 57.62 

Lowest      do      mean  occurring  during  that| 

entire  period,   1799—1843.... 46.00 


degs. 


BAIN. 

1873.  1874. 

Comparison  of  Rain  for  the  first 

fiye  months  of  each  year 22.85  in.     18.81  in. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  there  is  but  little 
to  remark  in  reference  to  the  temperature  of  the 
month  under  review — that  of  this  year,  of  the  pre- 
ceding,  and  the  average,  varying  from  each  other 
less  than  a  degree. 

It  is  true  we  have  had  some  fc^  very  warm  days, 
but  that  is  usually  the  case.  As  early  as  the  8th, 
we  noticed  the  mercury  at  9,  3,  and  12  o'clock  re- 
spectively, reached  64°,  76<»  and  80°.  The  Spring 
temperatures,  it  will  be  noticed,  also  vary  very  lit- 
tle from  each  other.  The  terrible  disaster  of  the 
bursting  of  a  reservoir  in  MaeeachuaeUs,  on  the  1 6th 
inst.,  by  which  "  whole  villages  were  annihilated, 
involving  a  fearful  loss  of  life,"  is  an  incident  of 
the  month  long  to  be  remembered. 

J.  M.  Ellis. 

NOTICB. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  Stockholders  of  Swarthmore 
College,  will  be  held  at  Race  Street  Meeting-house, 
Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  6th  mo.  16th,  1874,  at 
3}  P.  M.  Isaac  H  Clothier,  )  m^h^ 

Sarah  F.  Coblies,  /  ^*^**- 


u 
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CIRCULAR.  MBBTINGB. 

6th  mo.  7th    Stroudsbnrg,  Pa ,  3  P.  M. 

Middletown,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Centre,  Del.,  3  P.  M. 
Valley,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Upper  Dublin,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Marlboroagh,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 
West  Nottingham,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 
Collins,  N.  T.,  11  A.  M. 
Frankford,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Plymouth,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Concord,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 


14th 

21st 

« 

28th 

(1 

(( 

f( 

7th  mo 

.  5th 

a 

a 

II 


l( 


Riadino  Circular  Misting  will  occur  to-morrow. 
the  7th  inst.,  and  at  the  recent  Monthly  Meetioi; the 
hour  for  gathering  has  been  charged  to  2  o'clock 
P.  M.  Friends  can  now  leave  Philadelphia  from 
the  depot  at  Thirteenth  and  Callowhill  Sta.  at  8 
A.  M.,  and  return  home  in  the  afternoon.  Roand 
trip  tickets,  $2  35. 


The  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee 
on  Education,  belonging  to  the  Western  Quarter, 
are  requested  to  meet  at  London  Grove,  6th  mo. 
10th,  at  the  close  of  Monthly  Meeting.  Prompt  aU 
tendance  is  desirable. 


I X  s  m:  s. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Washington 
are  now  in  full  force,  the  Legislature  of  Newfound- 
land having  assented  to  the  sections  relating  to  the 
fisheries,  and  the  President  having  made  his  procla- 
mation to  that  eflFect.  The  articles  of  the  treaty 
provide  that  for  a  term  of  ten  years  fish  oil  and  fi^b 
of  all  kinds  except  fish  of  the*  inland  lakes  and  o: 
the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except  fish  pre- 
served in  oil,  being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  y: 
the  United  States,  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  shall  be  admitted  into  each 
country  free  of  duty,  there  being  an  agreement  ibat 
the  people  of  one  country  may  fish  on  the  coast  and 
shores  of  the  other  without  being  restricted  bv  an; 
distance  from  the  shore  ;  and  it  is  also  agreed  tUt 
one  country  in  transporting  goods  from  one  of  it5 
ports  to  another  shall  have  free  transit  through  the 
intermediate  territory. — N.  Y,  Herald. 

Thn  total  nnmber  of  victims  by  the  Mill  Ri"' 
disaster  is  now  believed  to  be  138,  of  whom  5V  livtl 
in  Williamsburg,  4  in  Skinnersville,  26  in  H.iyden- 
ville  and  51  in  Leeds.  The  bodies  of  all  but  14 
have  been  recovered  and  identified,  and  the  ?e«rx!i 
for  the  dead  has  been  practically  given  op,  as  it  i^ 
believed  that  most  of  the  remaining  bodiea  ^^'' 
swept  out  into  the  Connecticut. 

The  relief  fund  now  amounta  to  about  $6:).''t""- 
of  which  $1 8,413  has  been  received  at  Northampton. 
The  felief  committee  report  150  families,  coropos«'l 
of  about  700  people,  utterly  destitute,  and  ihuK 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demand  $100,000. 

The  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  sufferers  br  me 
Mill  River  disaster  report  the  number  needing  as- 
sistance in  the  various  villages  as  follows  : 

Williamsburg— 39  families,  consisting  of  I W  pt^- 
sons,  whose  loss  in  ruined  houses,  destroyed  housr- 
hold  furniture  and  other  property  is  estimated  *' 
$42,125. 

Skinnersville — 28  families,  consisting  of  122  per- 
sons, whose  loss  is  $48,200. 

Haydenville— 41  families,  consisting  of  173  per- 
sons, whose  loss  is  $113,625. 

Leeds— 38  families,  consisting  of  250  persons 
whose  loss  is  $43,165. 

Total— 146  families,  consisting  of  740  pers»3? 
whose  loss  i«  $247,115. 
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CHR1»T,  THE    SPIRIT. 
Two  Tolnmes.     Price,  $3.00.     For  iftle  by 
JNO.  COMLT,  144  N.  Seventh  St. 

ALARQB  SALARY  a  month  eaiilj  made  with 
StcDcil  and  Ref  Gb«ck  onlGt*.  Catalognsg 
ud  Sftmples  lent  free.  S.  U,  Speecer,  IIT  Hu. 
orer  St.,Boiton. 


^ 


Corner  of  Library  Street. 


L.  ft  B.  L.  TTSON, 

Ho.  249  SOITTH  ELZVEffTH  BTBEET. 

SUple  Trimmings,  Dress  Llqings,  Ijogiery, Gloves,  Si, 

Zepbjri  and  Goe  Knit  Goods  for  lafants. 

Book  UualiD,  Huidkercbielb,  uid  Cap  Uaterlala. 

FSIBIDS'  GA78  HADE  TO  ORDES. 


FRXENDS'  BUPPLT  STORB, 

Ho  140  (old  DDmber  133)  THIBD  ATENUB, 

BMween  14th  ood  IGth  Street!, 

Hiw  ToB<. 

SPSOIAL   NOTICE. 

FtLb  t>D  WiKTim  OMirnia. 

Jait  reeeiTed  e  larg*  lot  of  plain  wool  cashmere 

and   lealgkin   shawli.      Ullllneri   and  the  genersl 

trada  inpplied  with  lilks  and  plain  ribbons  at  very 

low  pricM  at  B.  HAIJ8ER. 

Ko.  140  Third  Arenne,  N.  T.  Olty 


CBAFT   &   JESSUF, 

(SnooMaan  (o  B.  A.  WUdmu.) 
Bog  Kabkit  Stsht,  Philadilfhu. 
Houh  Parnisbing  Qooda,  Catler;,  Walnut  Braok- 
•ti,  Lamps  and  Lamp  Fiitnrei,  Bird  Oages,  Plated, 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 


LTDIA  A.  MITBPHY, 

PLAIN  AND  FANCY  MILLINER, 

637  Franklin  St.,  above  Spring  Garden. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


TEE  BETNOLBS  IBON  BOOFma  00. 

Maaafaeinrers  ot  Iron  Building  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
menlA,  QalTauizBd  Iron  Ooroicss,  Balnstra del,  Win- 
dow Caps,  Dormers,  Ac.  These  make  low  fire  In- 
BDrance  rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Sand 
for  circulars.  40T  WALNUT  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Works,  Oamden. 


FURNITURE. 

EgtahH^ud  tumiy-fivB  j/Bora  by 

8.  B.  RBaBSTBB, 

Designer,  Hannbcturer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Walnut 
and  Cottage  Furniture,  Spring,  Hair  and  Hask  lUI- 

No.  ftie  0*uowHtLL  Strut,  Phiu. 


I.  F.  HOPEnrs, 

RBHOTED  TO  NEW  STORE,  237  N.  TENTH  ST. 

Manntaetarer  and  dealer  in  fine 

WALNTJT  FCRNITORK,  MATTRAS8BS,  Ac,  ko., 

\j  Inrita  the  aitent 

lelected  stock. 

FRIOES  LOW. 


ENQRAVED    FORMS 

MARMAKK  GBRTIFIGATES 

For  personB  marrying  by  FBIBNDS'  OEttBMOKr, 
whether  members  or  not.  Fine  parchment,  in  neU 
boies.     Blanks  S4.00.     Filled  np  18.00. 

JOHN  OOMLY,  144  M.  Seventh  St. 


ISAAC  a.  TTSOK, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

340  N.  Eigkti  Strtti. 
niotagntpliliigiii  all  Its  branches,     Special  atten- 
tion giTon  to  oopying  old  plotorea. 


■ARIA  COOPER  PARTERHEIKER, 
PLAIN  BONNET  MAKER, 

G4S  NOBTH  TENTH  STREET, 
raii.i.DBWBu. 


S.  F.  BALDEBSTOK  &  SOU, 

903  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 
FHiLaniwHiA, 
Always  0°  ^^"^  *  '<^B"  variety  of  Paper  Hangings 
and  Window  Shades.    We  have  a  vtrj  derirable 
Spring  Shade  Boiler,  which  works  withont  oorde, 
and  is  much  approved. 


OARPETINOS. 

ONI  FBIOE  UBPIT  WASSEOUSI. 
Wisdow  Shades.  Oil  Olotli,  Hati,  la. 

BENJAMIN  CREEN. 

]9p  .13  33  Nortb  SMond  St..  PhUmda, 


FRIENDS'    INTBLLIGENCEB. 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE, 

SWARTHMORE, 

DBLAWARB  COUNTY,  PENN. 

This  iDStitQtioo,  under  the  care  of  Friends,  and 

open  to  stadentB  of  either  sex,  is  situated  ob   the 

West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  ten  miles 

from  Philadelphia.    Fnll  coarses  of  studj  are  pro- 

yidedin  both  the  Classical  and  Scientific  Depart- 
ments, for  completing;  either  of  which  the  usual 
degrees  are  conferred.  There  is  also  connected 
with  the  College  a  Preparatory  School.  Applicants 
of  any  age  are  admitted  either  to  the  College  or  the 
Preparatory  School  who  brinfc  testimonials  of  good 
character  from  their  last  teachers,  and  pass  the  re- 
quired preliminarj  examinations.  The  examinations 
for  admisBon  to  the  College  or  the  Preparatory 
School  will  be  held  on  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  days, 
the  1st,  2d  and  3d  of  Ninth-month  (September,)  18U. 
To  secure  places,  the  accomodations  being  limited, 
applications  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible, 
either  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Presidemt.  For 
Catalogue  and  further  particulars  address 

BDWARD  H.  If  AGILL,  President. 


ICE. 


ENICEERBOCEER 

ICB  COMPANY. 


ICE. 


Thos.  B.  Cahill,  Fres't.     B.  P.  Kirshow,  F.  Pret^U 

A.  Hunt,  Treat.  E.  H.  Corhbll,  Set^f. 

F.  A.  Hbmdbt,  Om.  SupH. 

OFFICE,  435  WALNUT  STREBT,  PHILA. 

BRAIOH  OrFIOBS  A.ND  DIPOTB. 

American  and  Master  Streets. 

Ridge  Avenue  and  Willow  Street 

Willow  Street  Wharf,  Delaware  Ayenue. 

Hanover  Street  Wharf,  Delaware  River. 

Twenty-Second  and  Hamilton  Streete. 

Ninth  Street  and  Washington  Avenue. 

Pine  Street  Wharf,  Schuylkill. 

Armat  Street  and  P.  A;  Q.  R.  R.,  Oermaatoim. 

Market  Street  Wharf,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Cape  May, N.J. 


1$74. 


1874 


Hft 


Ptie§tfor  FamiUet^  Qflcst,  ^ 
8  lbs.  daily,  75  cents  per  week. 

15  "  96        "        " 

16  "        I.IO         "         »« 
20        "        1.26         «*         «* 

bushel  or  40  lbs.  35  cents  each  delivery. 
„^^  *If  you  want  a  pure  article  delivered  promptly 
send  your  order  to  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Com- 
pany. 6t. 

SBRMON,    BT  JESSE   KERSBT. 
PEIOB,  BIX  OBMTS. 

WALTON  h  CO., 

629  and  531  N.  Eighth  St.,  below  Green,  Pklla. 

STATIONERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 

Printers,  Bookbinders,   and   Engravers. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

THE  PGnilV  MVTVAl^  E.IFE  IM8VR- 
ANCB  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS  ACCUMULATED,  $4,427,996.60. 
The  PENN  is  a  purely  MUTUAL  Company.  ALL 
of  its  surplus  premiums  are  returned  to  the  mem- 
bers every  year,  thus  furnishing  insurance  at  the 
lowest  possible  rates.  All  policies  non-forfeitable 
for  their  value. 

AGENTS  and  CANVASSERS  WANTED.    Apply 
to  Office,  No.  921  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS. 


100  White  Barege  Shawls,  $1.50  and  $2.00. 
50  White  Crape  Maretz  Shawls,  $2.50  and  $3.50. 
18  White  Hernanni  Shawls,  $3.00  and  $4.00. 
500  yards  Balzorines,  at  15  cents ;  nice  thin  dresi. 
All  sizes  Men's  Gauze  Vests,  from  50  cents  ap. 
All  sizes  Women's  Gauze  Vests,  from  25  cts.  np. 
All  sizes  Children's  Gauze  Vests. 
3000  Linen  Handkerchiefs,  12},  14,  16,  18,  k  20  cU. 
8-4  Colored  Barege  for  Shawls  or  Dresses. 
The  above  goods  are  moderate  in  price,  haviog 
been  purchased  at  auction. 

JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  DRY-GOODS  STORE, 
S.  W.  cor.  7  th  and  Aroh  Sts. 

MABBIAOB    CERTIFICATES, 

B7  FRIBND8'  CBRBMONT. 

Blanks,  $4.00,  Filled  up,  $8.00. 

Infdtations  neatly  prepared. 

701  ARCH  STREET. 

lyeow  T.  BLLWOOD  CHAPMAN. 

WILL  BE  FOB  BENT. 

House  No.  1111  WALLACE  ST.  Also,  to  a 
small  family  of  Friends,  house  No.  606  NORTH 
SEVENTH  ST.,  with  all  modern  improTcments. 
Some  new  carpets,  just  fitted,  can  be  purchased 
low.     Inquire  next  door  below  of 

JACOB  tf.  ELLIS. 

BTPOUNDS  or  GOOD  STRONG  BLACK  ob  GRKBK 
V  TEA  for  $2.50.  Call  or  send  to  William  In- 
gam's  Tea  Warehoaseyll2  South  Second  street,  Phil- 
adelphia. Choice  fresh  Teas  from  36  to  70  cents  bj 
the  package.  Extra  Fine  Tonng  Hyson,  Impsm) 
and  Gunpowder  Teas  f^om  60  cents  to  $1.30.  Trf 
them.    Brsnch  Store,  223  Pine  etreet,  Philad'a. 

WANTED— To  engage  for  year,  to  begin  Ninth 
mo.  next,  a  lady  Friend  thor<n^hly  quaUfed  hf 
tag^erienci,  tasU  andcuUure  to  teach  English  Grammir, 
Oompoiition,  and  Literature,  In  n  Prirate  School  is 
a  citj.  Please  apply  in  writing,  giring  particaltrs^ 
to  JOHN  COMLT,  144  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

JOBV  fl.  RoBiaff.  Riranr  M.  Botitn 

J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 

PBODTJOB 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 
B^oreisn  and  Doxnestio  SVixits, 
2dS  NORTH  BELA  WARE  A  VENVE, 

Owirigmmmli  loUrtttd.         Bhiiiptag  ordMa  proaptir  CO*^ 

«:.  F.  tOBUKn,  Alnaadria,  Ta.  WM.  PABKT,  Ctaualwaa.  IR-  J> 

THOUITON  OOKBOW  *  OO..  PhtlaSa. 


WILLIAM   HE  ACOCK, 
GENERAL   FURNISHING    UNDBRTAEKB, 

No.  907  FiLaiKT  Stbht,  Phila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Coffins,  so^^ 
eTery  requisite  for  Funerals  fomlshed.  Using  Be«di 
patent  Preserver,  obyiatlng  the  necessity  of  paddof 
bodies  in  ice.  ^^ 


^W^'WBboj 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA.  SIXTH  MONTH  13.  1874. 


N0.I& 


CL8.  Gtepeater. 

Jo»,  H.  TromaD,  Jr. 

ICE !  ICE ! 


Jotaa  Olendening. 
Wm.  E.  Fnser. 


ICE! 

EASTEBlf  ICE  EXCLDSIVELT. 

KoBtly  of  the  eapeiior  Crop  of  1873. 

8  povndf  flailj 75  ceotf  per  week. 

12    "  «<    9^    «•  «< 

16     "  M     t.lO     "  « 

20     "  "     1.25     "  " 

40  poondi  eaeb  time,  35  centa. 

^Uo  by  the  Cargo  or  Ton^ 

eARPENTER  ME  GOHPANY 

TIT  WUXOW  STREET. 


m^ 


PLAIN  AND  8HIKRED  fiUNM£TS. 

C.  A.  BLLISON 

91S  wxBT  MiQmrsMjrm  bt,,  irisw  roxx, 

Diirif»jr  New  York  Y^arlj  Meeting  I  will  be  at 
"^  FuBith  Ay^  aeftr  Tw«Btj*fint  St. 


^ 


■  W— »M 


"^^^^WWIWUMW— ■■■»■■■— ItM 


!■■— ■■■■■—■»■««»— ■!«»■ 


fltor^  J^/ry  Dollars/ 

THK  NIWJFILOIIKNCI. 

PIP*!;    IM    fteiev  I      Anp  oM«r  Jfirgt-Cimim 
lOME,  m   aim  /  «eMrlit#  AraeMfie. 


Mnekin^  wmrrmnfed, 
terms  to  Chtbg  tmd  i>emier9» 
»Mtd  J^  etremlmrs  to  thm 
B  wing  M  thinm  €i».,  fiarent^,  Jfi 
119S  CftMfNtrt  «<.,  J^il««e(f>M<i. 


«••«# 


■••■■••Ml 


••••■M«*««M«a*«s««*«*a»ttM>*«aa«n«a» 


H^imiilEK  BOABDIRO«— A  few  persons 
*^  can  beaeconnodated  witb  board  in  a  Friend'a 
family  in  Baddor field.  Addrefa  SARAH  ANN 
ALLEN,  Friends'  School,  HHddonfield,  N.  J. 

K.B. — A  few  papils  will  be  taken  as  boarders  at 
tbe  openiag  of  the  School  in  fbe  Fall  For  partic- 
«l«naddmi  REBECCA  ALLEN. 

**  Haddoufield,  N.  J. 


fiBBLBCKiii:  nornE* 

^  .  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

This  new  house,  located  within  one  hundred  jards 
or  tbe  Ocean,  and  furnished  in  a  iniierior  manner 
»i»h  now  fnniiliire,  will  be  opened  for  visitors  about 
Sixth  mo.  20lb,  1874.     F«  r  terms,  etc.,  address 
EDWIN  ROBERTS.  Proprietor. 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 
^ATLANTIC  Cirr,  N.J.  afttr  Sixth  mo.  1#/. 


Dr.  ANNIE  D.  BAMBOBOEB, 

DENTIST, 
J\^o.  62  J\r.  13th  Street. 


WEST  END  HOUSE, 

CAPX    MAT.    N.  J., 
Situated  direct Ij  on  the  beach,  is  now  open  for  guests. 
Terms  Moderate.  A.  P.  COOK, 

Propri*  treiff. 

Joan  H.  RoBian.  RnrarK  M  RoBBtts 

J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 

PKODUOBS 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Denlern  In 
TPoTeisrt  and  l^oxnestio  ITmits, 

24:8  XOUIH  DhLA  WARE  A  VENjm, 

MU0lt«d.  ahlpplBg  Mdan  ptaaipllr  MM. 


B>VK«  fo 
•..F.  BOBXBTa.Alnaa4rte.Tk.  WIT  rniBT  riiiMMliina,  ■  T 

TBtiRHTOX  COKBOW  ft  Ca.  Pkllada. 

MUTITAL  FIRE  INS.  CO., 

or  PlillHCjIolpliia. 

No.  701  ABCH  STBEET. 


CALEB  CLOTHIER,  PrealiMl. 
ALAN  WOOD,  Yice  President. 

THOMAS  MATHER,  TroMu 
T.  ELLWOOD  CHAPMAN.  Sec'y. 

FOB  SALE. 

Mj  Farm  of  105  acres  in  Lcudon  Coaotir,  Ya. 
one  mile  south  of  Purc«-llyille.  on  tbe  Wa'^hington 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  Thfreisagood  briek  Hoasa, 
brick  Barn,  and  other  buildings ;  good  Apple,  Peach, 
and  Pi^ar  Orchards,  a  qaantit j  of  small  fruits,  «l«. ; 
good  sprirgs  and  running  water. 
Reference  to— 

Richardson  k  Jarnej,  Philadelphia. 
D.  W.  Taylor,  Wilmington,  Del. 
B.  W.  Taylor,  •'  " 

Wm.  P.  Taylor,         "  «* 

BERNARD  TAYLOR, 
Lincoln  P.  0., 

Loudon  County,  Ya. 

ONLY  A  FEITNT  A  PICTURi^ 

And  all  the  Valaahle  Reeding  Matter  throwa  la. 
Su<h  is  the  fact  in  rt^gnrd  to  th^*  111  us  rated  Annual 
of  New  York  and  B'Ookh  n  Churches,  now  selling  so 
rapidly.  It  conthinh  128  pHges,  and  has  a  beautiful' 
and  attractive  makf-up.  and  sell?  at  the  eitremely 
low  price  of  FIFTY  CENIS  A  COPY.  Ag  nts  are 
ronking  money  selling  it.  Orders  are  coming  in  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  for  it.  Sample  copy, 
with  all  the  necessary  instruct ir^ns  end  ontfii  for 
agents,  sent  on  rec  ipt  ot  price.  Big  induoemeats 
to  good  workers.    Address 

*     NELSON  k  PHILLIPS, 

*805  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS'    INTELLIGENCER. 


'  ^^n^<^¥Q^p  B^^'*'^'''^ 
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.  Tbis  Spring  bn„  n 

rior  ritheramoog-bleh  or 

low  priced  competilB 
•plral   aprliiga,  Urm 

coupled 

Dunted    hj  iodfpendi- 

I   loop. 

for    the    rer-^ption  0 

lh« 

alais,  rendapioK 

t   more 

ftron?,  steadj  nnd  d 

rahl 

thftD  Bingle  i|.r 

ba   put  Into  nil  kin 
iioS'ot  hed3te»d.  in 

flOf 

i-dHTeadi.     OiM 

lite  and 

Me 

of  r-ilB  or  sidra, 

and  we 

wiirWDd  B.  Bet  on 

Hal. 

Can  supply  iboii 

and!  Ot 

»fer«nce«.      '•  Jasse 

Cob 

OUKD  Sprino"   3 

anurac 

1017,  lie  Soulb  Seco 

d.Sl 

eel.PbiUdelpbla. 

Agents 

MDdo  wellcBnyaa.! 

"(til 

ibj«  spring. 

pB.  aCO.  ROBERTS, 

DBSTIST, 

FoRKiifi.T  431  North  Siitv  Stbiit, 

ka$  t»mo*rd  to  34^  Nortb   Einhlb  Street,  wbpr«  br 

would  be  pleased  to  see  bis  frieoda  and  tbote  in  need 

•rWiMrH-PB. 


HAW  COATiS  A  SPECIILTT, 

A-Ml  aMortnpDt  If  nodi  KOitaVe.fw  F^lei^s  sw  c» 
atanUy  oD  hand.    Baii»raciDr)' Dt.    TFimt  Rruoutilt. 

aUSTAVUS  GOLZE, 
TAILOR. 

Saecessor  to  Cha*.  C  Jackaon.  At  thi  OMSMad 

Ko-  531  Aroh  SttMt,  PhllBdalphU, 
RICHARDS  *  aHOURDa, 

CA'.R.PE>4TRRS    AND     BUIUOftaip, 

No.  IIIB  Saian'  A«.LkT, 

(Fint  Stoeet  ibova  Bms  Strtet,} 


JOBBIVa  ATTBRDBS  TO. 
io  Wood  St  Mo.>Ha*nTSl 


ISAIAH    PRICE,   DENTIST, 
1730    Oiaan  Stiaet,    PhlladalphU,    Pauiu. 


rBlBHDB-  CBMTRaL  TAILOR  STORS. 
■  ISAAC  H  MACDONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
ManrorCRti.  0.  Jacibhh,  deceased,  baq.  r«niqT»d 
to  104  H.  Sib  St.  abnve  Arch.  Hnving  bad  It  jtait' 
axperienoe  in  gvtiiDfi  np  of  Friends'  elotbing,  be 
■oliclM  a  >haF-"f '""''''  P'H'-O'iage. 


qflftD  Btrsipss  oppoETDHm. 
WHEELER  ft  WILSON 

HAHTmCTtrSINS   COHFANT 

tn  reorganizing  tbeir  Agency  Dspartisent,  and  cag 
offrt  beii'T  lenni  tban  ever  before  glTcs  to  reliabte 
cri^ergeilc  men  to  Mil  tbtir 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NUMBER  6 

HAirUFAOTUBIBa  SEWIHChHAOEIllZ. 

APPLY   AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADJ. 


Tl/ILLIAM  HBACOCK, 

Vr  aesERAt  FCRKLsamo.  ithdkkta^e, 

Ho.  90T  FiLMKt  STkBat,.PaiLt. 
A  Oentnil  Anortmentof  Readj-made  Coffina.  and 
vrAij  reqi  ■        •     ~  -  ■ 


g^ 


lW.ln 


tf 


J|OfliaPII  W.  LIPPIVCOTT, 

VtBKAL  ESTATE  AOSNT  ft  GONTErAHCER, 

411  Walnut  Street,  PbUadelpbla. 

RENTSr  OROUND  RENTS,  INTEREST,  DITI- 

D¥4.I>8,  ETC.,  COLLECTED. 


ISAAC   O.  TTSQN. 
PHOTOCRAPM6R., 

240  N.  Eiaktk  StwtM. 
Fhatagrapblug  In  all  Its  branohas,     BpaeUIittsi- 
doD  «lTen  to  sopTftig  "id  ptetnras. 


BMRIA  COOPER  PARTEItHEIHER. 

PLAIN.  BONNET  MAKER, 

64(  J^OBO'H  TENTH  8TBBBT, 


A.  E.  PAEBY, 

612  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

would  call  tbe  aMeailoa  of  F>leD4(  t«  »  wril  Hleci«l 

Bvock  of  spring  Olores,  Bosierj,  Silk  and  Cot> 

too  Blonda.     Alio,  Book  Uof  lin,  far  Cap* 

and  HaadkerohUfa.  3d 


HABPI.E  &  ABBOTT, 

Voold  call  the  attention  of  Prieoda  and  the  public 
in  general  to  tbeir  ttoek  of  Soa 

KID  AND  BDCESKIir  OL0TE3. 
Tb*y  are  also  preparad  to  maaafkctDra  all  kindi 
M  Qlorea  at  short  notice. 

Hann&otorf  uid  Store,  439  Qnm  St., 

PUILADELPHIA. 


THETIIREEnr'ROOFINB 


Is  tbj  mp>|  KubKUinUil  ac 

)  Bst  nod     ■ 
in  mil.  I 


nawrlal  m 
r  riDarat 


L     . 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

'^TAKI   FAST   HOLD   OF   IN8TBU0TIOX  ;    LIT   HE&  VOT   00 ;    KBIF   Hl&j    FOB   8BI    IB   THT   LIFl. 


VOL.  XXXI.  PHILADELPHIA,  SIX  TH  MONTH  13,  1874. 


No.  16. 


DXTD  ASB  FtTBLiam  BT  AV  ASSOCIATIOH  OF  FBI1HS3. 

foiiuinciTioin  idst  bi  addrissio  m  patimts  iadk  to 

JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 

At  PnblieaUoa  Office,  Ho.  144  Korth  Seyenth  Street. 
or?  101  OPIsr  troa  9  A.  M.  te  4  P.  M. 


TERMSr—rO   BE    PAID   IN   ADVANCE. 

• 

The  Pkpcr  is  Issued  every  week. 

The  TniftTT'PiBer  Volnrae  commenoed  on  the  2Ath  of 
Second  month,  1874.  at  Two  Dollars  and  Pffty  Getita  to  sub- 
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AS  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  OONVINCEMENT,  AC,  OP 
MABOARET  LUCAS. 

(Continued  from  page  228.) 

Indeed,  I  myself  could  not,  at  times,  but 
wonder  what  it  was  poised  my  soul  against 
the  many  hard  things  I  met  with  from  others, 
aDtl  the  secret  temptations  that  daily  presented 
themselves  to  rny  own  mind,  which  so  filled 
it,  that,  in  the  little  sleep  I  got,  I  frequently 
dreamed  of  something  relative  to  my  exer- 
cises. In  one  of  my  dreams,  a  man  was  pre 
seuted  to  me,  coming  up  to  my  door  with  a 
siere  in  his  hand,  and  a  bag.  He  sat  down, 
and  opening  the  bag,  put  out  some  wheat  into 
the  sieve.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to 
do;  he  said,  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat.  Here  the  enemy  shot  his  empoisoned 
dart  against  that  fear  which  lodged  in  me, 
and,  through  his  insinuations,  made  me  be- 
lieve myself  the  dhaff,  blown  from  my  former 
quietness,  by  aspiring  after  the  knowledge  of 
thlogs  too  high  for  me ;  and  oh !  the  conster- 
nation that  my  soul  was  io,  fr  >m  these  assaults 
of  the  enemy,  who  now  ripped  up  every  mis 
carriage  of  my  life,  and  all  my  foolish  actions, 
&>  so  many  witnesses  against  me,  whilst  I 
euileavored  to  withstand  him  by  repentance, 
aud  purposes  of  amendment,  pleading  with 
ni}>*'if  the  ju^t  ground  of  my  present  pro- 
ce<!<lin^.  But,  as  I  had  not  the  evidence  of 
my  hope  at  ray  own  command,  I  was  obliged 
to  suffer,  till  I  was  again  revived  by  the  mer- 


cies of  a  God,  who  would  not  break  the 
bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax. 

In  this  interval,  my  uncle  came  with  Par- 
son  Leay  again,  and  still  with  hopes,  from 
my  staying  at  home,  that  they  might  gain 
me ;  but  they  found  their  mistake ;  for,  though 
I  said  but  little,  I  was  as  resolute  in  myself 
to  prove  the  truth  as  ever.   We  sat  down,  and 
the  parson  offered  to  take,  in  writing,  any 
scruples  I  had  to  make,  promising  eitner  to 
answer  them  himself  or  get  them  answered  by 
the  bishop.    I  acknowledged  his  kindness, 
saying  I  did  not  see  how  any  one  could  be 
serviceable  to  me,  for  it  was  fietith  I  wanted  in 
the  whole.     He  signified  it  was  not  for  the 
unlearned  to  pry  into  the  matter  of  faith,  bat 
to  believe  according  to  the  canons  of  the 
church,  going  on  largely  in  commendation  of 
the  wisdom  and  great  care  there  had  been 
amongst  the  learned  fathers  that  there  might 
be  no  default  or  error  in  the  articles  of  on  ** 
fdith,  from  thence  inferring  that  it  was  requi- 
site that  we  should  believe  them,     I  signified 
I  could  not  place  my  trust  in  man,  but  had 
received  a  better  faith  already,  and  that  I  did 
believe  I  ought  to  seek  God  for  myself.     He 
said,  You  are  obstinate,  and  if  you  do  not 
take  care  you  will  renounce  your  vow  of  bap- 
tism.    I  answered,  I  do  not  find  that  troubles 
for  I  hold  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference. 


me 


which  will  neither  do  me  good  nor  hurt. 
This  struck  us  silent ;  and,  as  so  m  as  I  could 
take  my  looks  off  him,  I  cast  them  on  my 
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dear  uDcIe,  whose  eyes  plainly  bespoke  his 
grief.  The  parson  got  up,  and  said,  You  have 
need  of  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.  I 
said,  I  know  I  have  need  of  the  prayers  of  all 
good  people,  and  desire  to  have  them. 

As  they  passed  the  shop,  I  heard  him  say 
something  of  my  being  quite  lost,  and  my 
uncle  shook  his  head  and  left  me,  in  abun- 
dance of  sorrow.  This  was  a  double  and 
treble  trial  to  me,  for  the  enemy  aimed  his 
dart  again  to  give  the  fatal  blow,  by  insinu- 
ating into  my  mind  the  doctrine  of  election 
and  reprobation,  which  strengthened  those 
doubtings  my  late  conversation  raised.  What 
bad  I  here  to  do  ?  No  person  to  flee  to,  with 
whom  I  could  trust  my  soul  I  No  book  to  try 
my  cause  by  !♦  The  Bible  itself  being  still  to 
me  as  if  written  in  an  unknown  tongue !  No 
God  or  Saviour  at  hand,  nor  even  any  com- 
fortable desire  that  I  was  sensible  of!  Read, 
in  these  expressions,  the  deep  afflictions  of  my 
soul,  thus  lying  under  the  traraplings  of  a 
most  desperate  fiend!  Could  I  have  found 
just  reasons  for  his  upbraiding  me  with  my 
lightness,  it  would  at  this  time  have  certainly 
appeared ;  or,  could  I  have  believed  that  God 
was  unjust,  and  would  inflict  eternal  punish- 
ment on  the  innocent,  or  on  a  sinner  that  was 
willing  to  turn  from  every  evil  way ;  I  say, 
could  I  have  reconciled  this  to  His  attributes 
of  mercy  and  goodness,  I  must  surely  have 
fallen  by  these  suggestions  of  the  cruel  de- 
ceiver, who  now  appeared  to  me  in  the  most 
surprising  manner;  producing  that  exercise 
which,  to  this  present  time,  gives  me  astonish- 
ment :  for,  one  night,  as  I  lay  in  bed,  on  a 
sudden,  a  voice,  as  I  thought,  audible  and 
like  my  own,  cursed  the  Lord  and  defied 
Heaven,  saying,  Now  am  I  damned,  for  I 
have  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
will  never  be  forgiven.  When  the  words  were 
passed  I  found  myself  in  a  maze,  and  imme- 
diately flung  myself  upon  my  face,  crying  out. 
Oh,  Lord  I  forgive  me !  but  it's  not  me ;  yet, 
oh.  Lord!  forgive  me!  Thus,  in  confusion, 
went  I  on,  sometimes  begging  for  forgiveness 
and  denying  the  fact ;  and,  when  I  did  so  far 
recover  myself  as  to  know  how  I  was,  I  found 
myself,  from  the  agony  I  had  been  in,  all  over 
in  a  sweat,  and  the  bed  whereon  I  lay  for 
some  time  after  shook  with  the  strong  trem- 
bling of  my  body,  and  it  was  a  considerable 
time  ere  I  could  compose  myself;  yet,  when 
I  could,  I  found  my  great  God  did  not  accuse 
me,  but  encouraged  the  sincerity  of  my  desire 
to  look  up  to  Him,  as  God,  who  mercifully 
saveth  those  that  trust  in  His  providence,  and 
is  willing  to  remit  the-  past  transgressions  of 
the  truly  penitent.  And  here  did  1  prove  my 
hope  renewed  and  my  faith  established ;  yet 
even  here  did  I  stumble  at  the  honor  I  had 
been  taught  to  give  to  those  divine  oracles,  as 


I  esteemed  the  clergy,  and  thought  I  must 
surely  be  mistaken  in  supposing  there  was  no 
more  in  them  than  other  men,  nor  yet  could 
I  well  step  over  the  stream  of  their  learning, 
and  set  the  illiterate,  as  I  had  been  taught  to 
call  them,  on  an  equal  footing  of  wisdom  vith 
the  high  title  of  right  reverend.  Yet  here  did 
my  God  help  me.  Thus,  one  evening,  as  I 
sat,  low  in  mind,  musing  by  myself,  the  Ever- 
lasting Truth  siezed  upon  me,  in  an  exposi- 
tion of  that  remarkable  thanksgiving  of  our 
Saviour,  when  He  said,  "  I  thank  Thee,  0 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  Thou 
hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent, and  hast  revealed  them  unto  bahee" 
This  immediate  favor  from  the  loving  kind- 
ness of  the  Lord  had  a  vast  influence  over 
me.  I  arose  from  my  chair,  and  fell  upon 
my  knees  to  receive  thd  oversbadowings  of 
his  power;  and  such  was  its  eflTect,  that, by 
its  assistance,  I  did  let  out  from  mv  soul  a 
few  words  in  supplication  to  the  Lord,  begging 
a  farther  manifestation  of  His  will,  and  Hi» 
preservation  therein.  This,  I  apprehend,  was 
the  most  lively  prayer  I  ever  had  then  made. 

When  I  had  waited  for  a  time  on  my  knees, 
I  remembered  that  I  had  read  the  passage, 
yet  desired  to  look  at  it  a^aiD.  I  had  no 
JBible  of  my  own,  my  aunt  having  taken  it 
from  me,  telling  me  I  should  have  no  use  for 
it,  as  indeed  I  had  not  much  till  this  time ; 
yet,  being  provided  with  one,  I  looked  for  the 
text,  and,  casting  my  eye  upon  it,  found  a 
great  alteration  in  myself,  and  cause  to  fAjf 
surely  the  Lamb  of  God  is  found  worthy  to 
take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof; 
and  from  this  time  I  knew  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  right 
signification,  but  only  as  I  had  the  key  of 
interpretation  lent  me,  which  I  did  now  often 
receive,  to  my  great  profit  and  consolation. 
Thus  became  I  again  familiar  with  my  book, 
and  prized  that  good  companion  more  justly 
than  ever  I  had  done  in  all  my  life,  desiring 
to  be  kept  in  the  way  that  I  was  to  go,  and 
have  buead  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on,  and 
to  be  returned  to  my  father's  house  in  peace, 
concluding  that  the  Lord  should  be  my  God. 
Whilst  I  resigned  myself  to  His  holy  will,  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  show  me  it  was  not 
right  that  I  should  thus  believe  and  yet  live 
alone  without  assembling  myself  with  those 
that  I  was  satisfied  were  believers  in  the  same 
divine  principle,  neither  do  I  now  think  it 
would  have  been  good  or  right ;  for,  as  ture 
as  the  Lord  thought  proper,  in  His  wiedom, 
to  provide  helpmates  for  the  body,  so  surely 
does  He  condescend  to  qualify  many  of  His 
faithful  servants  to  be  helpful  in  a  spiritual 
sense  to  each  oiher.  I  therefore  believed  it 
was  right  for  me  to  attend  meetings,  in 
order  to  retain  my  favor  with  Him. 
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Id  tbis,  my  aunt  did  uot  interrupt  rae  till 
I  had  been  a  few  times.  This  I  might  readily 
excuse;  for,  indeed,  I  had  enough  to  do 
within  mjself.  The  teare  I  ehed  at  my  entrance 
at  the  door,  and  presenting  myself  before  the 
lovisible  Being,  were  so  many  renunciationa 
of  my  own  will.  I  used  to  sit  down  at  the 
first  or  nearest  seat  I  came  to ;  yet,  so  well 
did  it  answer,  that  what  I  sowed  in  tears  at 
my  getting  there,  I  reaped  with  joy  at  my 
coming  away.  As  I  went  with  a  soul  desirous 
of  iraproyement,  J  was  often  highly  favored, 
and  had  to  remember  S.  Radford's  recommen- 
dation to  me,  to  buy  the  Truth  and  sell  it  not, 
as  also  to  be  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
Almighty,  and  that  mans  destruction  is  of 
himself. 

I  think  it  was  about  or  a  little  after  this 
time  that  [  heard  my  now  uncle,  Joshua  Toft, 
give  in  his  testimony  for  the  truth,  and 
remember  it  was  as  one  having  authority, 
pressing  friends  to  come  out  of  Babylon,  and 
exboning  them  not  to  partake  with  her  of  her 
sins,  lest  they  should  also  be  partakers  of  her 
plagues;  and,  though  I  was  but  very  young 
in  the  truth,  yet  the  Lord  was  pleased  so  to 
enlighten  my  understanding  that  I  read  Him 
spiritually,  and  was  made  a  partaker  of  that 
life  from  which  the  power  came.  Nor  do  I 
forget  the  encouragement  which  I  received 
from  another  friend,  when,  like  a  shower  of 
the  former  and  the  latter  rain,  he  watered  the 
plantations  of  the  Lord,  by  setting  forth  the 
blessedness  with  which  He  will  reward  those 
who  forsake  all  for  His  name's  sake,  &c.  But, 
though  I  could  take  delight,  yet  was  I  not  to 
build  a  tabernacle  here.  My  troubles  were 
not  quite  over ;  for,  though  my  aunt  let  me 
go  free  a  few  times,  yet  she  proposed  to  per- 
plex me  in  my  new  design,  by  aggravating 
the  pa&iions  she  found  in  herself,  and  by  giv- 
ing way  to  the  foolish  excitations  of  others. 
The  first  time  she  met  me  in  my  going  to 
meeting  was  with  a  whip,  and  the  next  with 
a  black  hood  and  green  apron;  but  I  shall 
endeavor  to  be  as  quick  here  as  I  can,  for  I 
cannot  well,  nor  do  I  desire  to  remember  the 
foolL-h  pains  she  took  to  mortify  me;  yet  do 
I  find  myself  engaged  gratefully  to  acknow- 
ledge that  I  was  preserved  above  all  the  ridi- 
cule I  met  with,  though  to  many  I  was  a  sub- 
ject of  entertainment  and  diversion.  Some, 
however,  seemed  to  have  compassion  for  me, 
though  I  cannot  say  that  I  knew,  at  that 
time,  above  three  or  four.  Amongst  these  there 
was  one  that  frequently  expressed  a  concern 
for  my  preservation,  and  offering  to  assist  me 
in  having  my  aunt  bound  over  to  her  good 
behavior ;  but  I  found  myself  more  desirous 
to  be  preserved  in  a  proper  decorum  towards 
her.  There  was  another  of  my  well-wishers 
who  advised  me  to  leave  the  town,  proffering 


me  a  room  in  their  house,  and  liberty  to  sell 
my  goods  with  them.  This,  I  must  ever 
acknowledge,  was  a  kind  part ;  but,  though 
they  pressed  my  compliance,  I  could  not 
find  an  inclination  thereto,  for  I  conceived 
that  quitting  the  town  would  look  as  though 
I  had  done  some  bad  thing,  and  1  knew  no 
one  could  justly  say  any  worse  thing  of  me 
than  that  I  was  a  Quaker.  Therefore,  though 
I  could  willingly  have  been  out  of  the  noise 
that  my  change  had  occasioned,  yet  I  rather 
chose  to  commit  myself  to  that  hand  which  I 
now  believed  could  preserve  me,  and  submit 
to  the  confusion  of  this  time  till  my  God 
should  say,  it  is  enough ;  not  doubting  but 
these  things  were  permitted  for  the  trial  of 
my  faith ;  yet  so  far  did  their  kindness  pre- 
vail that  I  inclined  to  ask  further  advice 
upon  it,  and,  as  S.  Leay  had  been  a  few  times 
to  ask  me  how  I  did,  I  told  him  ray  desire, 
and  requested  him  to  procure  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  with  one  of  the  Friends,  TofL 
He  asked  me  which ;  I  said,  either  of  the  three 
brothers  that  I  could  mo^t  conveniently  go  to 
without  my  uncle  or  aunt's  getting  intelligence 
of  it,  for  I  was  much  more  troubled  at  their 
abuse  of  others  than  of  myself.  He  told  me 
the  next  day  that  he  had  spoken  to  Samuel 
Toft,  who  was  willing  to  give  me  the  hearing 
that  night. 

Accordingly   I   went  in   the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  Nicodemus-like;  though  not  so  much 
for  the  shame  of  the  thing,  which  I  now  was 
so  used  to,  as  for  fear  that  my  aunt  should 
get  knowledge  of  it ;  and  did  not  know,  by 
the  name  of  Samuel,  which  was  to  receive  me  ; 
but,  knocking  at  the  door,  he  let  me  in,  to 
whom  I  paid  my  compliments,  and,  after  sit- 
ting down,  introduced  our  discourse  by  signi- 
fying I  supposed  he  was  no  stranger  to  the 
hurry  of  the  town  and  the  angry  mood  my 
uncle  and  aunt  were  in  concerning  me.     £ 
signified  I  could  not  help  it,  but  that,  not- 
withstanding this,  I  found  myself  engaged  to 
join  the  Society.     I  further  told  him  of  the 
kind  profftr  made  me,  but»as  doubting  in  my 
mind  what  would  be  for  the  best,  I  had  a 
desire  to  ask   for  advice.     He  told  me  that 
going  was  the  likeliest  way  to  rid  myself  of 
those  troubles,  but  asked  if  I  had  no  hopes 
of  my  relations  being  better  humored.    I  told 
him,  no ;  but  was  rather  afraid  they  would  be 
worse,  for   they  said  they  could  never  rest 
while  I  was  a  Quaker,     fie  then  said  it  was 
a  nice  point  to  give  advice  in,  for  who  can 
tell  what  thy  relations  may  do  in  their  anger, 
or  how  thou  thyself  canst  bear  it ;  perhaps 
the  surest  way  to  be  quiet  from  them  is  to 
accept  the  proposals  of  thy  friends.     This, 
however,   was    not    what   I    expected,    nor, 
indeed,  what  I  desired;  and,  to  bring  hi^ 
more  over  to  my  views,  I  said,  do  you  think, 
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sir,  there  is  room  to  believe  I  should  be  pre- 
sumptuous if  I  should  stay  and  receive  an 
injury  from  them  ?  He  said  he  thought  not, 
so  long  as  I  gave  them  no  just  occasion  ;  and 
added,  young  woman,  what  dost  thou  think 
is  best  thyself?  I  answered  that  I  would  not 
willingly  run  myself  into  danger,  neither  act 
any  way  purposely  to  provoke  them  ;  nor  yet 
do  I  see  how  I  can,  at  this  time,  fly  from  their 
anger  and  leave  the  town  without  giving  my- 
self secret  uneasiness.  To  this  he  replied, 
that,  to  be  sure,  we  ought  to  mind ;  for  we 
might  go  out  of  one  trouble  into  another,  and 
perhap:j  a  worse. 

He  further  asked  me  how  I  thought  I  could 
bear  the  trial,  saying,  I  had  already  known 
something  of  an  exercise  of  this  kind.  I  said 
yes,  I  have ;  and  the  truth  I  have  found  so 
much  on  mv  side  that  I  have  been  hitheito 
supported  tlirough  it,  and  now  do  not  doubt 
but  if  I  should  lose  my  life  in  the  way  of  my 
relations'  anger,  my  soul  would  still  be  happy. 
He  signified,  if  such  was  my  belief  and  my 
resolution,  he  could  say  nothing  better  to  me 
than,  go  on  and  prosper. 

(To  be  contlDued.) 


■  *•» 


For  Friends*  Intelligenoer. 

FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  MANUSCRIPT  OF  JOHN 

WOOLMAN. 

Near  large  towns  there  are  many  beasts 
-slain  to  supply  the  markets,  and  from  their 
blood,  &c.,  ariseth  that  which  mixeth  in  the 
air,  and  this,  with  the  cleaning  of  many  stables 
and  other  scents,  affects  the  air  in  the  cities, 
in  a  calm,  wettish  time,  and  this  is  so  opposite 
to  the  clear,  pure  air  of  the  country,  that  I 
believe  even  the  minds  of  people  are  in  some 
degree  hindered  from  the  pure  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  where  they  breathe  a  great 
deal  in  it.  With  God  all  things  are  possible, 
and  the  sincere  in  heart  find  help  under  the 

frearcdt  difficulties;  but  I  believe,  if  Truth 
e  simply  attended  to,  way  may  open  for 
some  to  live  a  country  life  who  now  live  in 
cities. 


-»-  »> 


CATAWISSA    MONTHLY   MEETING. 
(Continaed  from  page  229.) 

VvsUs  of  Minuter iiig  -Fr i en c/«.— Sarah  New- 
lin,  accompanied  by  Ann  Sharple^s  and  Joseph 
Painter,  with  minutes  of  concurrence  of  Con- 
cord Monthly  Meeting,  were  in  attendance  on 
a  reli^iouj  visit  to  the  meetings  and  families 
of  this  Monthly  Meeting.  (8th  mo.  24th, 
1799.) 

llih  mo.  22d,  1800.— Our  (steemed  friend, 
John  Hall,  from  Great  Britain,  being  engaged 
in  a  n  1  gious  visit  to  Fritnds  in  America,  at- 
ten  led  ihis  meeting. 

12ih  m6.  26th,    1801  —Jesse  Haines  and 


Reuben  Lundy,  from  Muncy,  were  with  ua  on 
a  visit  to  the  families  of  this  meeting;  and 
this  meeting  being  disposed  to  encourage  so 
acceptable  a  service,  appoints  Job  Hughes, 
Joseph  Hampton,  Robert  Field  and  Ezekiel 
James  to  accompany  them. 

5th  mo.  22d,  1802.— Our  friend,  Sarah 
Matson,  accompanied  by  Thomas  and  Sarah 
Sharpless,  from  Chester  Monthly  Meeting, 
attended  this  meeting. 

10th  mo.  22d.  1805.— Ann  Mifflin  and  Mary 
Gilbert,  from  Philadelphia  on  a  religious  visit, 
were  acceptably  with  us. 

9th  mo  22d,  1804. — Ann  Alexander,  from 
Woodbridge  Mon  hly  Meeting,  Suffolk  Co., 
England. 

12th  mo.  26tb,  1807.— Sarah  Shaw,  from 
Richland. 

•  9th  mo.  26th,  1807.— Joshua  Maule,  from 
Wilniington. 

12th  mo.  22d,  1798.— Minutes  for  religlou.^ 
service  were  granted  for  Henry  Widdifieid  to 
visit  the  Friends  in  Penu's  or  Half  Moon 
Valley,  and  also  those  living  further  up  the 
West  Branch. 

2d  mo.  23d,  1 799.— One  for  Jesse  Haines,  to 
accompany  Henry  Widdifieid  in  the  same 
service,  and  for  William  Ellis,  an  Eider,  as 
companion  of  the  above  named  Friends. 

9th  mo.  21st,  1799.— To  Jesse  Hairier,  ac- 
companied by  William  Ellis,  to  \\i\i  the 
meetings  within  the  limits  of  Chester  Quar 
terly  Mteting. 

6th  mo.  25th,  1803. — Minutes  were  granted 
John  Lloyd  and  Ann  James  to  vl-it  the 
families  of  Catawissa  Monthly  Meeting. 
Thomas  Ellis  and  Thomas  Clayton  to  accom- 
pany them. 

Project  of  a  Quarterly  Meeting. — The  first 
propohition  of  the  kind  was  for  the  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Exeter,  Muncy  and  Catawissa  to 
join  in  ftirniing  a  Quarterly  Meeting.  The 
following  minute  clearly  states  the  matter: 

We,  of  the  Committee  of  Muncy,  Catawissa 
and  Exeter  Monthly  Meetings,  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  very  remote  situa- 
tion of  our  Friends  and  brethren  ot  the  two  i 
first  nientiine<l  Monthly  Mtetings  from  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  the  (iifficullie?  they  labor 
under  in  attending  it,  as  well  as  the  losssu:>- 
tained  by  iheir  young  people  and  others,  wiio 
can  very  seldom  attend  it  on  account  of 
the  distance,  having  divers  times  met  on  the 
occasion,  and  endeavored  to  dip  into  their 
circumstances  and  sympathize  with  them 
therein  ;  on  a  free  communication  of  senti- 
ment, are  inrluced  to  b:*lieve  it  may  he  right  to 
encourage  Friends  of  the  Monthly  M^e  i  ijrsof 
Muncy  and  Catawissa  to  continue  the  subject 
i;n(ier  their  deliberate  attention  and  care,  aod 
wlien  they  unitedly  find  freedom  so  to  do. 
propose  it  to  the  (onsideration  of  the  Quar* 
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terlj  Meeting,  to  aflTord  them  euch  relief  as 
Friends  may  be  favored  to  judge  right. 

Signed  at  Maiden  Creek  Met-ttng- house  7th 
mo.  221,  1802.  by  Eleanor  Wright,  Sarah 
Lee,  Thomas  Lightfoot,  Thomas  Wright, 
Joseph  Wright,  Samuel  Lee,  Thomas  Lee, 
William  Ellis,  Benjamin  Warner,  Benjamin 
Wright,  Robert  Field. 

The  subject  being  brought  before  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  it  was*  concluded  that  way  did 
not  open  then  for  affording  the  desired  relief. 
This,  no  doubt,  very  much  discouraged 
Friends,  and  its  effect  was  soon  manifest  in 
the  spirit  of  uneasiness  and  nnsettlement. 

Many  Friends  began  to  remove  to  Ohio  and 
CaDada,  and  thi.«  tendency  continued  to  di- 
miDidh  their  number  until  the  laying  down  of 
Gitawissa  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  year  1M08. 
The  proposition  was  again  revived  in  1806. 
It  was  then  proposed  that  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ings of  Muncj,  Catawissa  and  Centre  should 
be  doited  in  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  as  per  the 
following  minute : 

Istmo  2oth,1806. — A  Committee  of  Muncy 
Monthly  Meeting  attended  this  meeting,  with 
extracts  from  the  minutes  of  their  own  and 
Centre  Monthly  Meeting,  whereby  it  appears 
that  the  said  two  Monthly  Meetings  have  had 
under  consideration  the  usefulness  of  a  Quar- 
terly Meeting  being  established  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  which  subject  being  spread  be- 
.  fore  this  meeting,  and  Friends  turning  their 
}  attention  thereto,  appoints  Isaac  Wiggins, 
Ellis  Hughes,  John  Lloyd,  Thomas  Linville, 
Jesse  Hicks,  Thomas  Penrose,  Nathan  Lee, 
Thomas  Ellis,  Benjamin  Sharpless  and  Rob- 
ert Field,  to  confer  with  Muncy  Friends  on 
this  important  affair. 

The  proposal,  however,  met  with  no  favor 
at  headquaTters,  and  so  all  idea  of  bringing 
about  the  desired  result  had  to  be  abandoned. 
In  consequence  of  this.  Friends  seemed  to  lose 
interest  in  the  meeting,  and  many  continuing 
to  remove,  they,  one  year  subsequently,  ap- 
plied to  have  the  Monthly  Meeting  laid  down, 
which,  after  due  deliberation,  was  done. 

The  remaining  Friends  were  attached  to 
Muncy  Monthly  Meeting,  to  which  they  were 
joined  until  the  establishment  of  Roaring 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  in  3814. 

In  the  five  years  ending  in  1808  there 
were  certificates  of  removal  granted  to  190 
members  from  Catawissa  and  Roaring  Creek. 

Catawissa  Monthly  Meeting,  after  that  of 
Muncy  was  set  off,  consisted  of  the  Prepara 
tive Meetings  of  Roaring  Creek  and  Catawissa. 

Job  Hughes  was  the  only  recommended 
minister  belonging  to  Catawissa  Monthly 
Meeting.  Those  of  Muncy  were  Jesse  Haines, 
Mercy  Ellis  and  Rachel  Eves.  They  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  going  with  the  Orthodox 
at  the  time  of  the  separation. 


MINISTERS  AND  ELDERS. 

[The  leading  article  in  the  JBrUish  Friend 
of  Fifth  month,  by  W.  Pollard,  comments 
upon  the  late  Conference  held  in  London, 
and  its  probable  influence  upon  the  next 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  article  is  sensible  and 
excellent  in  its  tone,  and  we  noted  two  para- 
graphs which  are  worthy  of  consideration  by 
our  own  body.] 

**  The  second  point  in  the  Report  demand- 
ing  the  attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting— the 
proposal  to  enlarge  the  ba^'is  of  the  Meetings 
of  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  somewhat  to 
alter  their  character — may  be  said  to  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Conference  with  greater 
unanimity  than  was  accorded  to  any  other 
suggestion  brought  under  its  notice.  The 
proposal,  stated  in  brief,  is  that  the  Over- 
seers and  other  suitable  Friends  should  be 
added  to  the  meeting  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, with  a  view  to  the  more  efficient  dis- 
charge of  its  varied  duties,  including  that  of 
the  oversight  of  the  flocl^.  We  venture  to 
believe  that,  with  such  safeguards  and  ar- 
rangements as  would  necessarily  be  included 
in  the  proposition,  this  is  the  most  valuable 
and  practical  suggestion  at  present  before  the 
Society ;  and  if  the  holding  of  the  Conference 
is  found  to  supply  in  sufficient  force  the  neces* 
sary  wave  of  public  opinion  for  carrying  the 
proposal  through  the  Yearly  Meeting,  this 
great  and  unusual  gathering  will  not  have 
been  held  in  vain.  With  an  efficient  com- 
mittee for  general  oversight,  and  for  the  care 
of  the  ministry  in  every  Quarterly  Meeting, 
in  harmony  with  the  body,  bound  to  report 
annually,  subject  to  revision,  encouraged  to 
do  its  duty,  not  restricted  in  its  constitution 
to  accepted  preachers  and  elderly  (and  often 
over-cautious)  mvn  and  women,  but  including 
the  vigor,  the  earnestness,  and  the  diverge  gifts 
of  the  Society  in  younger  and  middle  life, — 
there  would  be  some  hope  that  the  waste 
places  would  be  looked  after,  and  in  measure 
restored.  The  labors  of  such  a  Committee 
would  form  a  bond  of  union  between  our 
various  meetings  and  members  which,  from 
the  individualizing  tendency  of  our  princi- 
ples, we  stand  greatly  in  need  of;  and  the 
annual  reports  on  the  state  of  the  Society 
and  the  'prosperity  of  Truth'  which  would 
be  laid  before  the  various  Monthly  or  Quar* 
terly  Meetings  by  such  Committees,  would 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  these  meetingSy 
and  often  bring  them  into  earnest  exercise  on 
behalf  of  the  Church. 

"  Probably,  if  the  proposal  is  adopted  by 

the  Yearly   Meeting,  the  term  'Elder*  will 

gradually  give  place  to  the  more  comprehen- 

I  sive   name  of  Overseer,  and  the  Committee 
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of  Ministers,  Overseers,  and  other  suitable 
Friends  might  themselves  be  left  to  nominate 
such  sub  Committees  as  appeared  to  be  re 
quired,  including  one  to  discharge  the  im- 
portant duties  hitherto  special  y  referred  to 
the  Elders.  On  such  an  appointment  we 
night  then  at  times  find  the  names  of  our 
>lder  and  more  experienced  ministers,  who 
&re  not  unfrequentlj  specially  qualified  to 
advise  with  young  preachers  from  having 
themselves  gone  over  the  same  ground." 


— ■  » 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
COMMUNICATION. 

Although  it  may  seem  like  going  backward 
instead  of  forward  to  call  up  a  subject  that 
has  been  passed  from,  I  do  not  feel  quite  sat- 
isfied without  attempting  to  give  expression 
to  some  views  that  presented  on  reading  the 
action  of  Chappaqua  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
the  comments  that  have  followed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  receiving  members.     I  do  not  see  that 
those  who  have  once  been  members  of  our 
Society  stand  in  a  very  difierent  relation  to 
others  of  similar  standing  and  interest,  who 
have  never  been  members,  whose   habits  in 
attendance  of  meetings  are  the  Fame,  or  that 
they  should  be  entitled  to  any  different  way 
of  admission  than  that  prescribed  by  the  dis- 
cipline.    In  the  new  edition,  page  75,  will  be 
found  a  very  difierent  way  of  procedure.     I 
would  ask,  **  Can  any  person  claim  a  legiti- 
mate right  of  membership  unless  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Society  have  been  ob- 
served in  their  admission,  any  more  than  par- 
ties can  consummate  marriages,  unless  those 
rules  are  observed  ?  *     We   must  remember 
the  Monthly  Meeting  acts  as  the  agent  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  should  be  always  sub- 
servient to  its  rules,  and  is  bound  to  carry 
them  out  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  the  superior  power ;  and  I  would  encour- 
age all  to  be  faithful  in  gathering  those  that 
are  truly  seeking  that  better  way,  whose  souls* 
hive  been  fed  and  comforted  in  our  midst, 
and  a  holy  fire  kindled  within  them.  I  cannot 
believe  they  will  ask  Friends  to  break  down 
the  hedge  that  has  been  wisely  placed  around 
our  organization  to  admit  them  into  the  fold. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  bear  in  re- 
membrance the  command  that  Jesus  gave  at 
the  last  interview  of  His  disciples:  "Tarry 
ye  at  Jeru:jalem  until  ye  be  endued  with 
power  from  on  high,"  not  only  in  our  public 
meetings,  but  in  the  Meeting  for  Discipline  ? 
The  way  seems  to  be  very  plain  and  easy, 
where  there  is  a  sincere  desire  felt  to  enter 
the  fold. 

The  promise  was  and  is,  "Ask  and  ye  shall 
receive;"  and  is  anything  worth  possessing 
that  is  not  worth  asking  for?  But  let  us  not 
put  too  much  dependence  on  outward  organi- 


zations ;  the  salvation  of  an  immortal  soul 
does  not  depend  on  forms  or  membership  of 
anv  religious  society,  or  on  attending  what  is 
called  religious  service.  W.  C.  H. 

Forest  HUl,  Fifth  month  31,  1874. 


«»  ■ 


EXTRACT   FROM   CHANNING. 

Since  the  introduction  of  our  religion,  hu- 
man  nature  has   made  great  progress,  and 
society   experienced  great  changes;  and  in 
this  advanced  condition  of  the  world,  Chris- 
tianity, instead  of  losing  its  application  and 
importance,  is  found  to  be  more  and  more 
congenial  and  adapted  to  man's  nature  aud 
wants.     Men  have  outgrown  the  other  insti- 
tutions of  that  period,  when  Christianity  ap- 
peared ;  its  philosophy,  its  modes  of  warfare, 
its  policy,  its  public  and  private  ecoDomj; 
but  Christianity  has  never  shrunk,  as  intel- 
lect has  opened,  but  has  always  kept  in  ad- 
vance of  man's  faculties,  and  unfolded  nobler 
views  in  proportion  as  they  have  ascended. 
The  highest  powers  and  afiections  which  our 
nature  has  developed,  find  more  than  ade 
quate  objects  in  this  religion.     Christianity  is 
indeed  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  more  improved 
stages  of  society,  to  the  more  delicate  sensi- 
bilities of  refined  minds,  and  especially  to  that 
dissatisfaction   with   the  present  state  which 
always  grows  with  the  growth  of  our  moral 
powers  and  afiections.     As  raeu  advance  in 
civilization,  they  become  susceptible  of  men- 
tal sufierings,  to  which  ruder  ages  are  stran- 
gers ;  and  these  Christianity  is  fitted  to  as- 
suage.     Imagination    and   intellect  become 
more  restless,  and  Christianity   brings  tbem 
tranquillity  by  the  eternal  and    maguiiicent 
Truths — the  solemn  and  unbounded  prospects 
which  it  unfolds.     The  fitness  of  our  religion 
to  the  Oiore  advanced  stages  of  society  than 
that  in  which  it  was  introduced,  and  to  wants 
of  human  nature  Lot  then  developed,  seems  to 
me  very  striking.    This  religion    bears  the 
marks  of  having  come  from  a  being  who  per- 
fectly understood  the  human  mind,  and  had 
power  to  provide  for  its  progress.     This  fea- 
ture of  Christianity  is  of  the  nature  of  pro- 
phesy.    It  was  an  anticipation  of  future  and 
distant  ages;  and  when  we  consider  amon^ 
whom  our  religion  sprung,  where,  but  in  God, 
can  we  find  an  explanation  of  this  peculiarity? 


i»>  ■ 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
JOSHUA    H00PE3. 

Doubtless  many  of  our  readers  have  en- 
joyed the  friendship  and  listened  to  the  beau- 
tiful and  wonderful  revelations  of  science  as 
as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  our  venerable 
friend,  Joshua  Hoopes  of  West  Chester,  who 
lately  passed  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
earthy  into  that  infinite  existence  of  which 
his  own  lofty  thought  and  high  aspirations, 
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his  clear  perception  of  the  beautifal  ia  nature, 
and  the  reaching  forth  of  a  faith  that  only 
grew  stronger  as  the  silver  cords  of  life  be* 
came  more  feeble,  of  which  all  these  were  but 
an  earnest  and  a  prophesy. 

Id  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  his  conversa- 
tion one  forgot  that  four-score  years  had  left 
their  mark  upon  him ;  it  was  a  difficult  task 
to  make  him  old,  and  one  could  not  help  feel- 
iog,  when  in  his  presence,  that  the  soul  that  is 
io  harmony  with  nature  is  always  young. 

He  was  a  scientist  of  ability.  His  lectures 
CD  astronomy  and  his  thorough  acauaintance 
with  botany  won  for  him  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion. His  success  as  a  teacher  is  well  known. 
In  recognition  of  his  scholarly  attainments,  a 
□amber  of  his  warmest  friends  united  in  fur- 
Dishing  him  with  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  a  suitable  building  for 
the  better  accommodation  of  his  school,  leav- 
ing him  the  privilege  of  refunding  at  his  op- 
tion. 

Long  before  his  death  each  of  his  friends 
received  his  amount  loaned,  some  of  whom 
had  forgotten  the  transaction. 

American  plants  gathered  by  Joshua 
Hoopes  are  scattered  in  herbaria  all  over  the 
world.  Dr.  Asa  Gray  gave  his  name  to  a 
«pacie3  of  the  Composite  family  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  Hdenium  Hoopesii, 
by  which  he  will  always  be  remembered. 
I  For  many:  years  he  has  been  in  failing 
health,  but  maintained  a  rare  cheerfulness  to 
the  last.  The  going  out  of  his  life  was  just 
what  might  have  been  expected,  he  frequently 
spoke  to  his  friends  in  refereuce  to  his  ap- 
proacbiog  di'ssolution,  but  only  as  one  who 
was  departing  on  a  pleasant  j'?urney,  with  full 
assurance  that  the  change  would  be  a  blissful 
ODe.  ''  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining 
light  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day."  L.  J.  R. 


I  — »  I 


WHAT  18  SUCCESS  ? 

We  are  apt  to  measure  a  man's  success  by 
wrong  standards.  We  measure  too  much  by 
results  that  are  outside  of  himself,  not  enough 
hy  results  that  are  within  himself;  too  much 
bj  moneys  or  estates,  not  enough  by  character 
and  happiness.  Too  much  by  what  he  oe- 
tomplUhes,  not  enough  by  what  he  is  and  does. 
That  man  whose  cojidwst  is  right,  is,  in  the 
true  sense,  successful,  whatever  may  be  the 
result  God  holds  us  always  accountable  for 
conduct ;  not  always  for  results.  We  are  ac- 
countable for  results  only  so  far  as  results  are 
the  necessary  fruit  of  conduct 

Every  one  who  fills  well  his  place,  who 
does  well  his  duty,  is  a  successful  man.  Every 
doer  of  the  will  of  Ood,  then,  is  a  successful 
maji.  He  who  joins  himself  to  Ood  mwft  suc- 
ked.   He  may  be  rich  ;  he  may  be  poor ;  he 


may  work  in  a  small  field  or  in  a  large  one ; 
he  may  fail  in  his  undertakings,  or  he  may 
succeed ;  the  visible  results  of  his  labour  may 
be  very  small  or  they  may  be  very  great ;  biU 
if  all  th'is  time  he  is  working  with  God, — ^if 
God's  love  constrains  him  and  God's  Spirit 
inspires  him,  he  is  filling  a  mission,  working 
out  a  destiny,  building  a  character,  and 
against  him  the  "gates  of  hell"  shall  not 
prevail.  How  very  shallow  is  the  ordinary 
judgment  of  success  ?  How  little  real  knowl* 
edge  of  the  facts  of  life  it  shows.  It  is  com« 
monly  thought  that  he  who  accomplishea 
what  he  undertakes  is  a  successful  man.  Biit 
suppose  such  accomplishment  proves  his 
damnation  ?  A  maiKwho  bscomes  immensely 
rich  is  almost  universally  called  ''a  great  suc- 
cess ;"  but  suppose  in  getting  rich  he  loses  hif 
conscience,  his  manhood,  his  capacity  for  a 
true  and  noble  life,  is  not  such  a  result  the 
most  bitter  failure,  the  most  awful  calamitr 
that  can  befall  man  ?  A  man  may  be  rich 
and  famous,  and  yet  be  a  miserable  failure. 
He  may  be  poor  and  unknown  and  yet  be  a 
great  success. 

If  every  young  parson  could  be  convinced 
that  success  is  not  in  getting  external  things^ 
so  much  a 9  in  getting  ^ood  character,  one 
great  point  toward  the  improvement  of  society 
would  be  gained. 

Solomon  has  well  said,  "  L3t  us  hear  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.    Fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man ; "  and  it  naay  be  added, 
that,  what  is  a  man^s  whole  duty  must  be  hts 
true  success.    If  to  reach  a  certain  result  you 
have  to  leave  your  duty  you  may  be  sure  you 
are  on  the  wrong  road,  and  the  sooner  you 
turn  from  it  the  better. — Wayside, 


■  *■* 


LAV£NDER. 

At  Hitchen,  Hertfordshire,  some  fifty  y«*^ 
ago,  the  experiment  was  first  made  by  M-*** 
'Perks,  of  growing  lavender  as   a  source  ot 
profit     So  well  did  it  succeed,  that  there  af« 
now  thirty-five  acres  of  land  in    Hitchen  de- 
voted to  its  culture,  yielding  sufficient  essen- 
tial oil  to  produce  upwards   of  two  thousaod 
gallons  of.  lavender  annually.      A  visit  to  the 
field  and  laboratory,  during   the   latter   Pf  ^^ 
of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August,  ^^^'J 
the  flowers  are  in  full  bloom,  is  in  itself  worttt 
the  trouble  of  a  journey  to  Hitchen;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  special  attractions   which  tlie 
neighborhood  offers  to  the  botanist,  geol^K^fJ 
and  antiquary.     The  largest  field   is  s^t-^®"^ 
at  the  western  side  of  the  quaint  old  towQ, 
near  the  house  in  which  George    ChapmaQ, 
the  friend  of  Shakespeare  and    Ben  John^ia, 
completed   his  translation  of    J^omer.      xao 
young  plants  are  bedded  out  in  ^^^^f  ^^^^. 
a  uniform  distance  of  one  yard    apa".     ^ 
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merly  they  were  placed  at  only  half  that  dis-  j 
tance ;  but  it  is  found  that  a  heavier  yield  is 
produced  from  the  plants  set  a  yard  apart, 
than  from  double  the  number  at  only  eighteen 
inches.     When  three  years  old,  the  plant  is 
at  its  best ;  and  when  it  reaches  the  age  of 
seven  years,  it  has  made  so  much  wood  that 
it  is  more  profitable  to  uproot  it,  and  set  a 
fresh  plant.    The  harvest  time  depends  much 
upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  but  it  usually 
commences  about  the  first  week  in  AugusL 
The  flowers  are  cut  with  a  sickle,  bound  up  in 
small  sheaves,  and  immediately  carried  to  the 
distillery.     There  the  stalks  are  cut  off,  leav- 
ing but  little  more  than  thefloweis,  by  which 
the  bouquet  of  the  oil,  afterwards  extracted, 
is  much  improved,  though  the  quantity  of  the 
oil   is  sensibly  diminished.     Much   care  is 
needed  on  the  part  of  those  who  handle  the 
sheaves  in  the  distilling  house  to  guard  against 
being  stung  by  the  bees  which  remain  at- 
tached to  the  flowers.    The  temperance,  in- 
dustry  and  providence  of  these  insects  are 
f)roverbial;  yet  their  behavior  in   lavender 
ields,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son,  when  the  flowers  are  fully  developed, 
cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated.    80  care- 
less are  they  of  the  good  reputation  they  have 
earned,  that  they  refuse  to  leave  their  luscious 
feast  even  when  it  is  laid  on  the  trimming 

bench;   and  hundreds  are  thrown   into   the 
still,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  dislodge 

them,  in  a  state  of  helpless  intoxication. — 

Chambers'  JoumaL 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SXITH    MONTH  13,  1874. 


The  Progress  of  Science.— It  would 
really  seem  as  if  the  old  Hebrew  record  con- 
cerning the  promise  of  the  deceiver  to  our 
first  parents  was  to  be  literally  fulfilled. 

The  continued  investigations  into  the  most 
delicate  and  obscure  parts  of-  animal  struc- 
ture, reveal  so  many  of  the  springs  that  go 
to  make  up  the  fountain  of  being,  that  one 
might  almost  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
man  is  passing  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
finite,  and  reaching  forth  to  grasp  the  fruit 
of  "  the  tree  of  Life." 

In  the  ability  to  comprehend  the  Infinite 
in  his  outward  creation,  he  must,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  rise  to  a  point  that  brings  him 
within  the  highest  range  of  intellectual  vision. 

Happy  is  it  for  him  who  has  reached  the 
Pisgah  of  Science,  if  the  wire  that  connects 
him  simultaneously  with  the  great  throbbing 


heart  of  humanity  everywhere,  setting  hb 
own  pulsations  to  the  pendulum  of  ihe  uni- 
verse—  happy,  indeed,  is  it  for  that  indi- 
vidual, if  the  wire  reaches  beyond  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  where  dwells  the  Shekina, 
and,  making  connection  ihere^  beats  in  har- 
mony with  the  heart  of  God. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  science  that  some  of 
her  votaries,  finding  the  material  fields  of 
beauty  and  excellence  so  attractive,  the  Vm- 
ble  works  of  the  Creator  so  abeorbing,  are 
willing  to  pitch  their  "  tabernacles"  on  this 
mount,  where,  with  fact  and  \eriiy,  they  hold 
such  pleasant  converse.  It  ie  not  her  fault 
that  they  discern  not  the  voice  from  the 
illimitable  depths  calling  untolhcm:  "This 
is  my  beloved  Son  ;  hear  ye  Him." 

The  error  lies  in  that  the  theology  taught 
by  man  has  made  that  Son  a  being  of  flefeh  and 
blood,  on  a  level  with  material  things,  and 
has  so  bound  up  the  Immortal  life  in  the 
swaddling  clothes  of  bigotry,  superstition  and 
maierialim,  that  the  seeker,  though  starting 
out  with  an  earnest  purpose,  may  fail  to  dis- 
cover its  abiding  place,  and  be  led  to  affirm 
"  there  is  nothing  greater  than  the  Force  by 
which  all  things  are  directed." 

Such  investigators  are  very  nearly  in  the 
condition  of  the  man  whom  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim saw  in  the  house  of  the  Interpreter,  who 
kept  his  eyes  so  steadily  fixed  on  the  earth 
in  which  he  was  delving,  that  he  never  once 
looked  up  to  the  glorious  crown  that  hung 

above  his  head. 

That  there  is  a  life  that  is  above  the  earthly 

and  material— that  the  experience  of  men  in 
all  ages  of  the  world  who  have  claimed  to 
hold  communion  with  the  Father  of  Spirit, 
and  whose  perceptions  of  spiritual  truths  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  as  clear  and  unmis- 
takable as  the  most  profound  verities  of  sci- 
ence, is  only  questioned  by  those  who  have 
not  themselves    entered  into  that   sublime 


realitv 

But  while  a  record  of  such  a  man  as  the 

lamented  Agassiz  remains— while  we  cherish 

the  remembrance  of  the  genial,  loving  face 

of  our  own  lately  departed  friend,  who  ranked 

second  to  none  in  the  community  in  which 

he  lived  as  a  scientist— our  beloved  Joshua 

Hoopes— men   who,  each  in  the  particular 

walk  of  science  that  he  seemed  to  be  called 
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to,  ]aid  all  the  wealth  of  their  efforts,  all  the 
wisdom  gained  by  an  indefatigable  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  reverently  at  the  feet  of  the 
Most  High,  giving  to  Him  the  glory,  not 
only  as  the  Mighty  Force  by  which  the  orbs 
that  roll  in  immeasurable  space  were  set  in 
motion — the  great  Leviathan  of  the  briny 
deep  called  into  being,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
created  things  preserved  in  ordei'  and  har- 
mony, but  as  the  loving  Father,  whose  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works,  and  who  suf- 
fereth  not  even  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the  ground 
without  His  notice. 
We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought 

by  the  interest  we  have  taken  in  the  extras 

issued  by  the  New  York  TSihune^  which  we 

continue  to  receive  through  the  courtesy  of 

the  publishers. 
In  these  papers  the  most  advanced  thought 

on  every  subject  that  at  present  is  agitating 
society  is  presented,  and  the  lectures  and  re* 
searches  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  and  most 
indefdtigable  explorers  are  given  in  a  form 
that  is  easily  preserved,  and  at  so  small  a  cost 
as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  hum* 
bleat  artLuio.    If  the  young  especially  would 
la  J  aside  the  high- wrought  fictions  and  mor- 
bid  representations  of  ideal  life,  and  make 
themselves  better  acquainted  with  the  won- 
derful   phenomena  of   existence  as  it  goes 
surging  through  the  nerves  and  the  arteries 
of  the  universe,  manifesting  itself  in  untold 
beauty  of  form  and  action,  a  healthier  tone 
would  pervade  society,  and  each  individual 
would  be  better  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
blessedness  of  living,  and  to  offer  the  incense 
of  worship  to  that  Being  by  whom  all  have 
been  ''  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 

MARRIED. 

WILLIAMS— MARLATT.— At  the  Fifteenth  street 
MeetiDf^-buuee,  on  Fourth -day.  20th  of  Filth  month, 
1874.  wiib  the  approbation  of  New  York  Monthly 
Xening,  William  D.,  son  of  Jacob  R.  and  Jane  M. 
WiIHams,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  Mary  E.,  daughter 
of  Jacob  P.  and  Rachel  Marlatt,  of  Hackettstown, 
New  Jersey. 

JON'ES— WEBSTER.— On  Fifth  month  28th,  1874, 
with  the  approbation  of  Green  street  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, C.  Howard  Jones,  son  of  John  And  Caroline  M. 
Jooea,  of  Baltimore,  and  Deborah  Webster,  daugh- 
ter of  Sarah  M.  and  the  late  Anthony  Webster,  all 
of  Philadelphia. 

DIBD. 

STABLER.— On  the  l»ih  of  Fifth  month,  1874, 
at  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  n^ar  Frankford,  Pa., 
William  D.  Stabler,  son  of  the  lale  Robinson  Sta- 


bler, of  Lynchburg,  Vireinia,  and  grandson  of  the 
widely-known  Friend,  Edward  Stabler,  of  Alexan- 
dria, aged  39  years.  His  remains  were  removed  to 
the  residence  of  his  brother-in-Uw,  Isaac  Harts- 
borne,  in  Sandy  Springs  neighborhood,  Maryland, 
and  thence  interred  on  tbe  2l8t,  in  Oak  Knoll  Ceme- 
tery.  A  large  number  of  Friends  were  in  attend- 
aLce  on  the  solemn  occasion. 

HAINES.— On  the  27th  of  Fifth  month,  1874,  at 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Nathan  B.  Haines,  in  the  23d 
year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting. 

REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  OF  PHILA. 
YEARLY  HEETINQ  ON  EDUCATION. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  subject  of 
Education  and  Schools  made  the  following 
report,  which  was  read  and  adopted.  The 
Committee  were  continued  and  encouraged 
to  give  further  attention  to  this  interesting 
concern,  as  way  may  open,  and  with  the  same 
authority  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  fur  funds,  as  authorized  by 
the  minute  of  appointment  last  year. 

*'  To  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends: 

The  Committee  on  Education  report  that 
they  organized  by  the  appointment  of  an 
Executive  and  Visiting  Committee ;  and  the 
members  of  the  respective  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings were  requested  to  co- operate  with  and 
report  to  the  Executive  Committee.  Eight 
of  the  Quarters  responded,  and  two  of  them 
reported  that  every  meeting  within  their 
limits  had  been  visited  and  labor  ex  tended  on 
the  subject  of  education ;  others  gave  some 
attention  by  visiting  several  of  their  schools 
and  meetings.  Members  of  the  Executive 
and  Visiting  Committees  have  mingled  with 
Friends  in  the  localities  of  Plymouth,  Edge- 
wood,  Goshen,  Marlborough,  Maiden  Creek, 
Stroudsburg,  Londongrove,  Upper  Green- 
which,  Newtown,  Rich) and, Chesterfield,  Ches- 
ter, Marlborough  and  Med  ford, — they  have 
been  received  with  uniform  kindness. 

We  confess  to  feelings  of  discouragement  in 
view  of  the  low  standard  of  the  schools  amongst 
us  and  of  the  apathy  in  the  Society  on  this 
subject,  yet  we  are  encouraged  by  the  inter- 
est manifested  by  many  ]« riends,  that  the 
rising  generation  may  have  the  advantages 
of  a  guarded  education. 

We  should  be  glad  to  awaken  more  thor- 
oughly an  interest  that  will  not  let  pecuniary 
considerations  be  weighed  in  the  balance  when 
the  correct  training  of  the  precious  youth 
is  considered. 

There  are  fair  prospects  for  the  opening  of 
schools  at  Unionville,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Moores- 
town and  Edgewood— the  latter  not  to  be 
under  the  care  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  but 
in  charge  of  a  committee  of  Friends.  Several 
properties  belonging  to  our  Society  are  now 
leased  to  the  public  for  school  purposes,  and 
others  conducted  jointly  with   the  Directors 
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of  Public  Schools  ;  this  we  very  much  regret, 
aDd  would  encourage  Friends  in  those  local- 
ilies  to  examine  closely  into  the  matter  and 
fiee  if  they  have  not  strength  to  establish  Euch 
schools  as  the  discipline  enjoins  upon  the 
Monthly  Meetings.  We  believe  great  good 
would  be  gained  thereby.  In  one  instance 
it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  extend  mate- 
rial aid 

The  results  of  our  efforts  seem  small,  but 
when  we  consider  the  large  field  of  labor  and 
the  many  years  wherein  little  active  interest 
has  been  taken,  it  will  be  evident  to  all,  that  it 
will  require  time  to  accomplish  much  prac- 
tical good. 

We  earnestly  appeal  to  Friends  to  consider 
well  this  subject  as  being  one  of  the  most 
vital  than  can  be  brought  before  us.  That 
we  should  endeavor  to  rear  our  children  in 
schools  where  strict  moral  training  and  liberal 
intellectual  culture  are  combined,  is  a  point 
well  worthy  of  our  deepest  thought. 

Wherever  Friends'  bchools  have  been  estab- 
lished and  properly  conducted,  they  have 
beeu  well  sustained  by  others,  who  expect 
our  instruction  to  be  both  moral  and  prac- 
tical. 

As  a  Society,  let  us  be  liberal  in  the  sup- 
port of  our  schools  and  extend  such  care  that 
from  them  shall  go  forth  men  and  women 
well  educated  and  so  well  fortified  with  right 
principles  that  the  allurements  of  wealth  or 
fdUe  standards  of  honor  shall  not  tempt  them 
from  the  path  of  duty. 

In  conclusion  we  would  add,  that  if  in  the 
juflgruent  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  it  is  thought 
advisable  to  intrust  this  subject  again  to  a 
committee,  that  the  appointment  of  it  be  en- 
tered into  weightily  and  accepted  with  a  con- 
eciousness  of  its  importance,  coupled  with  a 
prayerful  desire  to  aid  in  the  work  of  a 
guarded  education." 

On  behalf  of  the  Committe, 

William  M.  Levick,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  month  ISili,  1874. 

EXERCrSES  OF  YEARLY  MEETING   OF  WOMEN 
FRIENDS — PHILADELPHIA,  1874. 

In  again  assembling  to  review  our  condi- 
tion during  the  past  year,  we  humbly  ac 
knowledge  that  this  privilege  is  by  permis- 
sion of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  we  have 
been  renewed ly  impressed  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  dependence  upon  Him  for  all  that 
we  possess. 

The  state  of  our  constituent  meetings  as 
represented  by  the  answers  to  the  queries, 
occasioned  much  expression  of  concern  for 
the  faithful  maintenance  of  all  the  testimo- 
nies which  they  comprise,  and  which  are  of 
vital  importance  in  the  growth  and  establish- 
ment of  true  Christianity 


The  continued  delinquency  of  some  of  our 
members  in  attending  their  religious  meetings, 
has  drawn  forth  much  earnest  exhortation  to 
endeavor  so  fully  to  open  the  heart  for  the 
receptiou  of  divine  Love,  that  we  will  rejoice 
in  the  opportunity  publicly  to  testify  our 
gratitude  to  God  for  His  mercies,  by  gather- 
ing at  appointed  seasons,  to  partake  together 
of  spiritual  bread  either  silen^y  or  vocallf 
presented.  Sweetly  comforting  will  be  the 
remembrance  of  such  occasions  to  those  who 
have  accompanied  their  mothers,  when  they 
shall  have  passed  from  earth. 

Being  reminded  that  by  our  present  dlBci- 
pline,  regarding  marriage,  we  have  a  class 
among  us  who  frequently  attend  our  religious 
meetings,  Friends  were  solicited  to  look  after 
these  in  their  respective  neighborhoods  in 
sympathy  and  love,  and  should  they  evince 
a  desire  to  be  present  in  our  disciplinary 
meetings  that  they  be  advised  to  wait  tor  this 
privilege  until  they  feel  free  to  make  appli- 
cation lor  membership. 

Earnest  have  been  the  appeals  that  we  re 
member  the  continued  obligation  to  uphold 
our  testimony  regarding  a  free  gospel  minis- 
try, and  rather  than  seek  for  food  for  the  spirit- 
ual needs  through  outward  ministrations  and 
forms  of  worahip,  that  we  come  to  the  well  of 
divine  life  in  our  souls,  where  we  shall  meet 
with  that  Power  which  will  speak  unto  us  as 
never  man  spake,  and  lead  us  in  the  way  of 
salvation. 

In  view  of  the  pernicious  and  desolating 
effects  of  pride,  extravagance  and  intemper- 
ance, we  have  been  exhorted  to  test  the  con- 
dition of  our  hearts,  by  the  plain  and  simple 
commandments  of  Jesus,  to  those  who  desire 
to  labor  for  Him,  and  be  accepted  of  Him, 
and  see  whether  the  inflence  of  our  daily  life 
is  in  the  direction  to  nourish  the  good  seed  in 
the  heart. 

These  is  need  of  vigilant  watchfulness  to 
guard  against  the  evil  effects  of  many  cus- 
toms and  fashions  of  the  present  time.  Prom- 
inent amongat  them,  the  various  forms  of 
temptation  leading  to  intemperance,  were  pre- 
sented to  view  ;  and  we  were  reminded  that 
although  we  may  not  be  actual  venders  or 
manufacturers  of  intoxicating  liquors,  yet  as 
each  woman  is  responsible  to  God  for  the  influ- 
ence she  possesses  over  her  father,  brother,  or 
husband,  He  will  not  hold  her  guiltless  unless 
firmly  discountenancing,  both  by  word  and 
act,  the  unnecessary  use  thereof. 

Earnest  desires  have  been  expressed  that 
those  who  are  awakened  to  the  terrible  effects 
of  intemperance  in  our  country,  and  who  are 
now  zealously  engaged  in  efforts  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  cause,  may  keep  near  the  foun- 
tain of  Divine  Lwe,  and  calmly,  ami  pa- 
tiently, use  their  influence,  through  the  lead- 
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logs  of  the  Master,  to  aid  an  enslaved  brother 
in  endeavoring  to  cast  off  the  heavy  burdens 
from  bis  soal. 

We  have  been  affectionately  solicited,  seri- 
ou:$]y.to  reflect  upon  the  present  extravagance 
aud  superfluity  of  female  apparel,  and  indi 
vidually  endeavor  to  produce  a  reform.  It 
\i  noticeable  that,  with  the  increased  facilities 
for  saving  labor  in  sewing,  additional  time  is 
cousuined  in  making  elaborate  trimmings  and 
altering  clothing  to  suit  the  ever  chariging 
fdshions  of  the  time. 

This,  with  the  costly  material  used,  requir- 
ing a  greater  expenditure  of  money  than  can 
ofulmes  be  spared,  is  the  occasion  of  valu 
able  strength  and  time  being  appropriated  in 
this  manner,  which  should  be  employed  in 
seeking  and  relieving  the  sick  and  needy. 

In  earnest  loving  appeals  we  have  been 
cautioned  to  guard  against  the  ostentatious 
display  of  flowers,  and  extravagance  in  any 
form,  in  preparing  our  dear  ones  for  burial. 

While  we  have  been  cheered  and  refreshed 
by  the  stream  of  Gospel  Love  from  those  who 
have  long  stood  as  Mothers  in  the  Church, 
the  encouraging  assurance  has  also  been 
given,  from  the  youthful  portion  of  the  As- 
sembly, that  the  daughters  are  entering  the 
narrow  path  which  leads  to  peace,  and  are 
submitting  their  hearts  to  the  purifying  Power, 
for  the  service  of  the  Master. 
I  From  these,  also,  earnest  appeals  were 
offered  to  those  farther  advanced  in  religious 
experience  that  through  neither  words  nor 
actions  they  give  cause  of  stumbling  to  such 
ai  are  ]o}king  to  them  for  fostering  care  and 
counsel. 

In  humility  we  acknowledge  that  the  spirit 
of  true  harmony  and  sisterly  condescension 
hai  characterized  our  sessions.  Grateful  for 
this  and  for  all  favors,  we  conclude  to  meet 
at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  permitted. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

Phebe  W.  Foulke,  Clerk, 

From  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women 
Friends,  held  in  New  York,  by  adjournments 
from  the  26th  of  Fifth  month  to  the  29th  of 
the  same,  inclusive. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Women  Friends, 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia : 

Dear  Sisters^ — We  have  no  new  thing  to 
^rite  unto  you— save  that  which  is  **  the  same 
yeuterday,  to-day,  and  forever,"  yet  which  can 
never  wax  old,  nor  lose  its  freshness  and  its 
P'iwer,  to  those  who  receive  it  with  gladness 
and  w  Iliugness  of  hearL  In  the  various  trials 
ao'l  besetments  which  attend  our  heavenward 

• 

journey,  it  is  good  to  compare  our  own  ex- 
P^rifnce  with  that  of  others  who  have  trodden 
the  path  before,  and  who  are  able  to  extend 
a  helping  hand  to  save  us  from  the  snares  and  ' 


pit-falls  that  are  fcet  at  every  step  to  entrap 
the  unwary.  We  have  therefore  bailed  with 
joy  the  presence  of  many  true  mothers  in  Is- 
rael, whom  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  has  sent 
into  our  vineyard,  and  trust  that  they  may 
be  permitted  to  return  from  theii-  labors  in 
peace,  "  bearing  their  sheaves  with  them." 
Surely,  we  shall  be  without  excuse,  if  the 
stubborn  soil  of  our  hearts  resists  the  soften* 
ing  influences  of  that  gospel,  which  has  been 
poured  forth  among  us,  in  such  abundant 
streams,  and  which  has  been  addressed  to 
every  age,  state  and  condition. 

We  have  been  cited  to  remember,  and 
warned  not  to  prize  lightly,  the  privilege  we 
enjoy,  as  members  of  this  religious  body,  over 
the  women  of  other  denominations. 

We  have  been  entreated  not  to  trifle  with 
our  birthright,  but  to  use,  "  as  not  abusing," 
our  rare  opportunities  for  usefulness. 

It  is  ours  not  onlv  to  "  warn  and  comfort " 
our  brethren,  but  to  be  true  helpers — to  go 
hand-in-hand  with  them  in  every  work  which 
tends  to  elevate  our  race,  and  redeem  it  from 
the  thraldom  of  error  and  unbelief.  Did  we 
rightly  weigh  the  extent  of  our  influence,  we 
should  never  use  it  but  to  bless  and  ennoble. 
Each  one  of  us,  no  matter  how  circumscribed 
her  sphere,  has  the  power  to  regulate  her  own 
life  by  the  law  of  love ;  to  brighten  some 
home ;  to  awaken  or  strengthen  some  good 
resolves  ;  to  confirm  some  doubting  mind,  and 
to  shed  around  her  an  atmosphere  of  peace 
and  purity,  which  shall  carry  with  it  a  vivi- 
fying power.  It  should  be  ours  to  contend 
againat,  rather  than  foster,  that  spirit  of  this 
world,  which  is  gaining  such  fearful  ascend- 
ancy in  many  hearts, as  to  "choke  the  word," 
and  render  them  "  barren  and  unfruitful." 

Let  us  not,  by  giving  place  to  pride  of 
station,  or  of  dress,  neglect  that  inward  and 
true  adorning,  which  is  the  crown  of  perfect 
womanhood  ;  but  let  us  seek  to  moderate  our 
desires  that  we  may  not  drive  our  husbands, 
sons  aud  brothers  to  sordid  pursuits,  as  a 
means  of  gratifying  our  idle  longings. 

Then  may  they  turn  to  us  as  a  refuge  from 
the  cares  and  turmoils  of  their  daily  life,  and 
find  in  the  domestic  circle  that  peace  aud 
beauty  which  shall  attract  them  beyond  the 
haunts  of  pleasure  or  the  seductive  allure- 
ments that  lie  in  the  path  of  vice.  Let  us 
not  cease  to  bear  our  protest  against  every 
form  of  intemperance,  and  may  we  never  be 
so  recreant  to  o'lr  calling  as  to  violate  our 
testimony  against  this  gigantic  and  widely- 
spreading  evil,  in  the  smallest  degree. 

It  is  ours  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the 
seed  of  immortal  life  ;  to  dig  about  it ;  to 
guard  it  from  hurtful  influences,  and  then  in 
faith  to  leave  it  to  that  quickening  power 
which  can  alone  "  give  the  increase."     May 
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we  never  Blumber  at  our  post  lest  the  enemy  I 
enter  and  sow  the  tares,  which  will  frustrate 
all  our  labor ;  but  with  unwearied  love  and 
patience  pursue  our  work,  believing  that  we 
shall,  in  the  end,  **  eee  the  desire  of  our  souls, 
and  be  satisfied/' 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  Society,  we  also 
have  to  lament  many  evidences  ef  weakness, 
particularly  a  wantof  fa' th fulness  on  the  part 
of  some  in  attendance  of  our  religious  meet 
ings.  When  we  recall  the  sufferings  and  the 
struggles  of  our  worthy  predecessors,  who 
founded  and  often  preserved  these  meetings 
in  the  face  of  stripes,  imprisonment  and  cruel 
persecutions,  how  can  we  hold  ourselves  ex- 
cused, with  all  the  facilities  afforded  us,  if  we 
neglect  this  imperative  duty  ? 

A  deep  concern  has  arisen  in  many  minds, 
on  the  subject  of  light  and  unprtfitable  read- 
ing ;  and  we  have  been  entreated  no  longer 
to  feed  on  husks,  when,  as  children  of  the 
"household  of  faith,"  we  can  have  access  to 
the  bounties  of  the  Father's  table.  Let  us 
not  only  refrain  from  works  of  fiction,  but 
from  a  still  more  hurtful  class  of  publications, 
which,  under  the  specious  guise  of  scientific 
and  philosophical  inquiry,  tend  to  make  ship- 
wreck of  our  faith. 

In  the  truest  love,  we  remain  your  Friends. 

On  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

Mary  Jane  Field,  Clerk, 


■  <— 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN   CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  LONDON. 
No.  3. 


As  our  days  in  London  pass  by,  wegradually 
increase  our  knowledge  of  this  most  interest- 
ing metropolis,  and,  while  there  are  many 
points  open  to  criticism,  I  see  much  to  admire 
in  its  great  public  improvements  and  benevo- 
lent institutions.  Great  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
serve relics  of  past  days.  Smiihfield,  where  a 
noble  army  of  martyrs  laid  down  their  lives 
in  the  evil  days  Qf  superstition  and  bigotry, 
is  still  an  open  space,  and  appears  to  be  used 
as  a  haymarket.  We  shudder  to  think  of  the 
dreary  sights  those  old  windows  looked  down 
upon  in  the  by-gone  days,  and  bless  the  faith- 
ful ones  who  suffered  and  died  to  plant  the 
good  seed  of  liberty  and  truth  in  this  nation. 

Marvellous  indeed  does  it  seem  that  any 
part  of  the  people  of  England  should  look 
back  ward  and  seek  the  restorationof  priestcraft 
and  spiritual  tyranny  in  this  land  of  enlighten- 
ment, but  such  there  seem  to  be,  and  a  strug- 
gle is  now  going  on  between  the  ritualists,  who 
are  striving  for  the  revival  of  mediaeval  forms, 
and  those  who  resist  any  such  retrograde 
movement  in  the  Anglican  church.  Some 
strange  revelations  have  recently  been  made 


in  the  House  of  Lord^,  and  it  was  shown  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  some  of 
the  clergymen  of  the  establishment  were  using 
silently  forms  of  invocation,  addressed  to  the 
mother  of  Jesus  and  to  the  saints.  The  rit- 
ualists, on  the  other  hand,  complain  that 
many  ministers  are  violating  church  law  by 
omitting  some  portions  of  the  prescribed 
ritual.  This  question  has  a  political  interest 
and  a  general  importance  much  greater  than 
that  of  similar  controversies  in  our  own  coun- 
try, owing  to  the  union  of  Church  and  Slate, 
and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  it  may  lead  U) 
the  entire  disestablishment  of  the  English 
Church.  .    . 

A  visit  to  the  Blue-coat  School,  as  it  is 
called,  gave  us  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  dress 
thought  suitable  for  school  boys  in  the  days 
of  Edward  Sixth.     The   institution  is  more 
properly  entitled  Christ's  Hospital,  and  the 
costume  of  the  scholars  is  that  of  servitors  of 
the  period  in  which   it   was   founded.    The 
coats  have  close  fitting  waists,  plain  straight 
collars,  and  skirts  reaching  almost  to  the  feet, 
plaited  to  the  waists,  small    clothes,  yellow 
stocking  and  nahats  at  all.  They  are  finished 
with  a  profusion  of  white  metal  buttons  bear- 
ing the  raised  image  of  the  young  king  who 
founded  the  school.     The  buildings  are  very 
extensive,  and  some  of  them  are  of  recent 
erection.     It  has  a  revenue  of  £50,000,  and 
was  originally  intended  for  the  education  and 
sustenance  of  poor  fatherless   children  and 
foundlings.   But  now,  so  great  is  the  reputation 
of  the  fcchool,  presentations  are  eagerly  sought 
by   persons  belonging  to  the   upper  clasrfs. 
"Twelve  hundred  boys   are  now   receiving 
instruction  in  the  main  school  in  Newgate  St, 
and  a  branch   school   at  Hertford   contains 
some  hund  eds  of  children.     The  fund  which 
maintains  this  great  school  was  intended  by 
the  original  donors  for  the  benefit  of  boys 
and  girls  equally,  but  there  aie  said  to  be 
only  seventeen  girls  now  receiving  instruction, 
and  the  only  aim  of  their  education  is  to  fit 
ihem  for  domestic  service,  while  the  boys  are 
prepared  for  merchants*  counting-houses  and 
trades,  and  some  are  sent  annually  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.     I   can   find  no  reasonable 
explanation  of  this  state  of  thing?,  and  it 
certainly   seems  to  he  a  great   wrong.    It  « 
most  interesting  to  remember,  when  standing 
in  the  old  courts  of  Christ's  Hospital,  how 
many  thousands  of  England's  sons  have  here 
spent  their  youthful  days  in  the  acquisition  of 
useful   knowledge.       Charles   Lamb,  Lego 
Hunt  and  many   other  memorable  persons 
were  educated  here.  . 

The  ancient  prison  of  Newgate  sUndsjast 
across  the  street.  It  has  been  in  use  a?  a 
prison  and  place  of  execution  during  ^>" 
years,  and  the  spot  on  which  it  stan-is  was 
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once  a  Roman  fort.  We  rode  around  the 
8tern  walls  and  mused  upon  their  hopeless, 
solid  strength,  but  did  not  lake  the  needful 
steps  to  gain  admission  to  the  inner  mysteries. 

The  great  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  was 
erected  originally  for  the   reception    of  the 
World's  Fair  in  1850.     After  the  exhibition 
of  the  industries  of  all  mankind  was  over, 
the  wondrous  house  of  crystal  was  removed 
from  Hyde  Park  and  reconstructed  on  its 
present  site,  with  many   additions  and   im- 
provements, as  a  perpetual   pleasure  house 
for  the  people.     Its  dimensions  seem  enor- 
mous, and  though,  in  exploring  its  halls  and 
galleriej,  we  walk  through  scenes  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  interest,  the  strength  fails  long 
before  curiosity  is  satisded.    Tree  ferns,  beds 
of  rich  flowering  plants,  countless  hanging 
baskets  and  fountains  of  various  forms  adorn 
the  central  avenue,  and  placed  among  them,  in 
artistic  order,  are  numerous  sculptures,  both 
aDcieot  and  modern.   There  are  inviting  seats 
in  the  most  beautiful  spots,  and  we  can  rest 
awhile  among    fountaius,  flowers  and  birds. 
A  sense  of  supreme  sati^  faction  steals  over  us, 
a  feeling  that  it  is  enough,  and  that  we  need 
fctk  DO  further  for  scenes  of  enchantment — 
for  Eiysian   Fields.     If  more  of  the   dear 
friends  who  make   doubly   dear  our   native 
land  were  with  us,  1  think  I  would  have  said, 
*'Let  us  stay  here  forever."     But  we  are  re- 
minded that  we  must  move  on  and  see  some- 
f  tiling  of  the  mysteries  hidden  by  yonder  curious 
pile  of  rocks.   A  swarthy  ravage  with  uplifted 
spear  is  lying  in  wait  for  you,  and  one  starts 
for  a  moment  and  then  perceives  that  he  and 
the  kneeling,  crouching  forms  around  him  are 
niprely  saying,   in   eloquent    sign  language, 
"Behold  specimens  of  barbaric  mankind,  such 
aj  England  finds  in  distant  portions  of  her 
world  wide  empire."     We    wander  on,  and 
find  many  such  ethnological  studies.    There 
were  groups  from  the  canibal  isles,  from  the 
Valley  of  the  Amazon,  from  the  heights  and 
valleys  of  Australia,  from  the  North  Ameri- 
can forests,  and   from   the  plains  of  India. 
But  we  must  hasten,  for  in  yonder  inviting 
gallery  is  a  large  collection  of  paintings.    We 
mount  the  easy  staircase  and  stand  in  the 
midst  of  an  immense  line  of  pictures  extend 
iug  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  palace.     It 
has  heen  fitted  up  expressly  for  the  exhibi- 
tion and  sale  of   pictures,  and  is  said  to  bo 
the  most  popular  part  of  the  building,     Up- 
wards of  1200  pictures,  comprising  many  ex- 
cellent works  of  eminent  artists  of  the  French, 
Dutch,  Belgian,  German  and  other  continen- 
tal schools  are  here,  and  are  lighted  in  an  ad- 
mirahle   manner  from   the   roof  alone.     As 
pictures  are  continually  being  purchased  md 
removed  from  the  gallery,  and  others  taking 
their  places,  this  collection  is  ever  varying. 


But  we  can  only  walk  through,  admiring, 
scarcely  pausing,  indeed,  to  admire,  for  we  re- 
member that  in  the  basement  is  an  aquarium 
more  extensive  than  we  have  ever  had  the 
privilege  of  examining. 

Regretfully  leaving  the  wonders  above,  and 
paying  the  extra  sixpence,  we  descend  into 
a  dimly  lighted  cellar-like  avenue.      When 
our  eyes  become  well  opened  to  the  darkness, 
we  see  that  the  sides  of  the  hall  are  occupied 
with  great  plates  of  thick  glass,  which  reveal 
a  mimic  ocean  world  within.    The  light  from 
above  illuminates  the  living  creatures,  just  as 
in  their  native  Heas,  and  there  they  dwell 
apparently  in  good  health,  and  exhibit  their 
charms  to   the  eyts  of  all   beholders.     The 
interesting  collection  at  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens in  Regent's  Park  sinks  to  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  the  great  richness  of  this. 
Every  shape,  size  and  tint  of  the  elegant  Sea 
Anemone — open,  with  its  delicately  waving 
tentacula,  some  tubular  and  some  filiform,  or 
wholly  or  partly  closed — are  here,  and  the 
inquirer  into  the  life  history  of  the  marvel- 
lous  Actinoid  had  only  to  read  this  living 
leaf  of  the  wondrous  book  of  Nature.     Apart 
from  the  others,  in  a  shallower  and  a  lighter 
tank,  were  Sea  Anemones,  whose  instinct  it 
is  to  mount  the  whelk  shell  of  the  Hermit 
Crab.     Myriads,  of  all  sizes  were  here,  and 
the  crabs  were  gently  moving  to  and  fro,  with 
their  soit-bodied  friends  mounted  aloft  upon 
their  curious  carriages.    One  could  see  where 
this  arrangement  might  benefit  the  anemone, 
but  it  was  not  so  evident  that  the  crab  had 
an  equal  share  of  advantage.     But  we  are 
assured  that  the  crab  is  a  consenting  party 
to  the  arrangement ;  and  if,  for  any  reason, 
it  seems  good  to  him  to  change  his  residence, 
he  peels  off  his  friend  the  anemone,  and  hies 
him  to  his  new  resting-place.    It  is  §aid  that 
this  fact  has  been  witnessed  in  the  tank  before 
us,  and  we  can  only  wonder,  and  accept  the 
written  word.    The  next  greatest  rarity,  per- 
haps, is  the  Octopus,  who  lay  sullenly  in  a 
rocky  fastness,  not  deigning  to   unfold   the 
long  arms  with  which  he  siezes  his  victims. 
It  would  seem  that  crabs  are  his  customary 
meal,  for  the  shells  and  claws  of  many  a  crus- 
tacean lay  strewn  around  the  giant's  den,  and 
one  sad,  solitary  looking  crab  seemed  hiding 
himself  in  the  rock  above.     As  we  look,  one 
deadly,  snake  like  arm  reaches  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  tank,  and  we  are  favored  with 
a  distinct  view  of  the  row  of  suckers  with 
which  its  under  surface  is  invested.     But  he 
declined  to  exhibit  his  charms  and  terrors 
further,  and  we  bid  him  farewell,  hoping  to 
see  an  octopus   in  a  livelier  mood  in  s«  me 
Continental   aquarium.      We   paused    much 
interested  before  the  lobster  tank.     Many  of 
these  gay-tinted  creatures  \iero  walking  with 
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stately  tread  the  floor  of  their  equatic  cham- 
ber, gently  and  gravely  making  way. for  each 
other,  and  waving  their  long  antennse  in 
seeming  salutation  to  their  brethren.  But 
the  air  is  very  chill,  and,  though  we  are  in 
winter  dress,  we  feel  that  a  prolonged  stay 
here,  at  the  bottom  of  a  marine  dungeon,  is 
dangerous  to  health,  and  once  more  mount 
the  stairs,  and  are  soon  in  the  gay  palace  of 
light  and  beauty  above. 

We  now  psLSi  through  the  range  of  struc- 
tures on  each  side  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  nave,  known  as  the  Fine  Art  Courts, 
which  are  imitations  of  the  architecture,  and 
which  contain  fac-si miles  and  actual  remains 
of  the  sculpture  of  successive  ages  and  schools. 
These  give  the  untravelled  visitor  the  same 
privileges  which  the  most  persevering  traveller 
enjoys  a^  the  reward  of  many  toils. 

The  Egyptian  court  represents,  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  (less  than  one-half),  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  temple  of  Karnak.  On  the 
walls  of  the  court  are  hieroglyphics  descrip- 
tive of  the  great  Ramesis,  who  sits  serenely 
and  grandly  by,  or  of  other  of  the  deities  and 
princes  of  Egypt  which  are  here  sculptured 
anew.  In  the  same  ancient  Egyptian  char- 
acters, the  very  learned  may  read  round  the 
architrave  that  '*  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  her  Majesty,  the  ruler  of  the 
waves,  the  royal  daughter  Victoria,  lady 
most  gracious,  the  chiefs,  architects,  sculp- 
tors and  pi^inters,  erected  the  palace  and  gar- 
dens with  a  thousand  columns,  a  thousand 
decorations,  a  thousand  statues  of  chiefs  and 
ladies,  a  thousand  trees,  a  thousand  flowers, 
a  thousand  birds  and  beasts,  a  thousand  foun- 
tains, and  a  thousand  vases.  The  architects, 
sculptors,  and  painters  built  this  palace  as  a 
book  for  the  instruction  of  the  men  and  women 
of  all  countries',  regions  and  districts.'' 

The  Egyptian  court  gives  an  idea  of  col- 
losal  strength  and  assured  repose,  and,  as  we 
pass  through  a  vestibule  into  the  Greek  court, 
we  find  ourselves  in  an  agora,  or  open  area, 
such  as  the  Greeks  used  for  political  meet 
ings  and  for  festivals,  with  enclosing  walls 
of  Doric  architecture.  Casts  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Greek  art  crowd  the  area,  and 
these  give  us  an  idea  of  the  immense  superi- 
ority of  this  refined  people  over  all  other 
heathen  nations  of  antiquity. 

We  pass  onward  to  tiie  Roman  court,  en- 
closed by  walls  imitated  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  Collisseum.  The  contents  of  the  hall 
seem  repetitions  of  Greek  art,  but  showing  a 
somewhat  pompous  and'  heavy  magnificence. 
Next,  the  Alhambra  court,  a  portion  of  the 
great  palace  which  the  Moors  erected  in  Spain 
during  their  dominion  there,  seems  to  rise 
before  us.  There  is  rich  elaboration,  both  of 
form  and  color,  and  we  wish  for  time  to  sit 


an  hour  here  and  imagine  this  room  peopled 
with  the  picturesque  Moorish  chieftains  of 
the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

But  we  must  look  into  the  Nineveh  court, 
where  are  reproduced  the  strange  sculptures 
which  shadow  forth  the  ideas  of  deity  which 
these  Assyrians  had  risen  to.  Strength,  wis- 
dom and  superhuman  activity  were  emble- 
matized by  the  winged,  human-headed  bull : 
and  the  triumph  of  Divine  power  over  ruth- 
less force  seems  expressed  by  the  form  of  a 
giant  grasping  a  lion,  while  the  sacred  tree 
typifies  life  and  vital  power. 

Somewhat  of  the  pristine  glory  of  the  city 
of  Constantino  is  illustrated  in  the  Byzantine 
court;  and  the  English  mediaeval  court,  with 
its  rich  profusion  of  color,  and  gold  and  orna- 
mental carving,  shows  the  grotesque  spirit  of 
the  English  Gothic  school  of  architecture. 

The  Renaissance  court  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  changing  taste  of  the  people  at  the  time 
of  the  great  awakening  of  Europe  during  tl  e 
fifteenth  century  ;  and  the  Italian  court  pre 
sents  us  with  fac  similes  of  the  great  works 
of  Michel  Angelo,  and  of  Rafaelle. 

We  remember  the  remarks  of  Hawthorne, 
in  his  notes  after  visiting  the  British  Museum. 
and  imagine  how  he  wandered  from  ball  t«> 
hall,  with  a  heavy  and  weary  heart,  wifhing 
that  the  Elgin  mdrbles,  and  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  were  all  burnt  to  lime,  and  that 
the  granite  Egyptian  statues  were  hewn  and 
squared  into  building  stones,  and  that  the 
mummies  had  all  turned  into  dust  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  that,  in  fine,  all  the  mate 
rial  relics  of  so  many  successive  ages  had  dis 
appeared  with  the  generations  that  produced 
them.  If  we  will  only  be  content  to  glance 
slightly  over  these  ereat  accumulations  of  the 
interesting  and  the  beautiful,  and  only  observe 
curiously  the  few  most  interesting  objects,  we 
may  really  enjoy  a  visit  to  the  Crystal  Palace, 
but  to  undertake  to  enjoy  everything  is  only 
a  weariness. 

We  have  studied  this  great,  busy,  mighty 
London,  and  have  admired  the  wisdom  and 
forethought  of  an  enlightened  people  in  thus 
providing  for  the  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  present^and  of  future  generations. 
They  tell  us  we  shall  scarcely  remember 
the  glories  of  London  when  we  see  the  tar 
srreater  ma£:nificence  of  Paris.  I  leave  L<»n 
don  regretfully,  notwithstanding  the  chill, 
dusky  atmosphere,  the  incessant  roar  of  it5 
streets,  and  the  undoubted  perils  that  attend 
its  crossings. 

Months  of  active  sightseeing  would  not 
guflice  to  do  justice  to  all  the  wonders  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.     S.  R. 

■  — »  ■ 

"A  HOLY  discreetness  in  keeping  counsel  is 
essential  to  the  Christian  minister. 
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Selected. 
WEEDS. 

We  call  them  weeds, — the  while  with  slender  fingers 
Earib^s  wounds  and  sears  fhey  seek  to  cover  o'er  ; 

On  iterile  sands  where  scarce  the  rain  drop  lingers 
Thej  grow  and  bloseom  bj  the  briaj  shore. 

We  call  them  weeds  ;^did  we  their  forms  bat  study 
We  many  a  secret  might  enfolded  find  ; 

Each  tiny  plant  fulfils  its  heaven-taught  mission, 
And  bears  the  impress  of  immortal  mind. 

We  rail  them  weeds — the  while  their  uses  hidden 

Might  work  a  natiou's  weal,  a  nation's  woe, 
Send  through  each  wasted  frame  the  balm  of  heal- 

ir.g, 
And  cause  the  blood  with  youth's  quick  pulse  to 
flow. 

Weeds — ^yet  they  hold  in  bonds  the  mighty  ocean  ! 

Their  sleodtr  threads  bii  d  firm  the  sandy  shore  ; 
Xavies  may  sink  amid  its  wild  commotion, 

These  bumble  toilers  ne'er  their  work  give  o'er. 

And  who  shall  say  the  feeblest  thought  avails  not 
To  bind  the  shirting  sands  upon  life's  beach  ? 

Some  heart  inay  treasure  what  we've  long  forgot, 
The  iaintest   word  some  soul  with  power  may 
reach. 


TO   FARMER   BOYS. 

*'  Vm  sick  of  hoeing  in  the  corn, 

And  following  the  plow  ; 
Of  working  hard  from  dewy  morn 

Till  eve,  with  heated  brow. 
Xo  longer  will  I  stay  to  mow 

Or  pitch  the  scented  bay ; 
To  the  great  city  will  I  go, 

Where  wealth  is  gained  by  play." 

Tut,  tut,  my  man,  hush  up  that  song  ; 

Let  wisdom  be  your  guide  ; 
That  dream  of  wealth  may  lead  you  wrong, 

And  wreck  you  on  the  tide. 
Sit  down  with  me  upon  this  stone — 

Tour  team  will  make  no  harm ; 
If  we  are  not  kings  upon  a  throne, 

We  are  kings  upon  a  farm. 

Ood's  healthy  breezes  round  yon  blow. 

His  birds  your  music  make  ; 
And  sweetest  rest  is  yours,  you  know, 

When  night  doth  overtake. 
The  harvest  will  your  toil  repay  ; 

Those  fields  of  waving  grain 
Are  growing  through  the  sunny  day 

And  in  the  summer  rain. 

Hen  work  as  hard  as  you,  in  shade, 

O'er  books  and  papers  bent ; 
The  work  of  life  is  easy  made 

Only  by  sweet  content. 
It  may  be  news,  my  friend,  to  yon, 

Bat  'tis  the  truth  I  tell- 
All  work  is  very  hard  to  do, 

To  those  who  do  it  well. 

In  specnlation,  yon  must  stand 

The  roagh  commercial  shocks ; 
Ton  may  in  safety  reach  the  land, 

Yoa  may  land  on  the  rocks. 
Vonr  pay  is  certain  on  the  farm, 

Though  grain  may  not  be  sold ; 
In  panics  you  ftel  no  alarm — 

Wheat  is  as' good  as  gold. 


Pick  up  your  whip,  and  bid  your  team 

Drag  on  the  noble  plow. 
And  do  not  let  an  idle  dream 

Becloud  your  youthful  brow. 
In  years  to  come,  when  children  roam, 

You'll  take  them  by  the  arm, 
And  say,  '*  You'd  better  fttay  at  home, 

Upon  the  good  old  farm." 


From  the  New  York  Times. 
OUR  FORESTS. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  lately 
voted  to  report  a  bill  for  the  collection  of 
specimens  of  native  woods  In  the  United 
States,  to  be  placed  in  the  museum  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  in  Washington. 
The  step  has  not  been  taken  too  soon,  for  if 
the  waste  of  wood  continues  at  its  present 
rate  there  may,  a  few  years  hence,  be  speci- 
mens of  many  kinds  wanting.  We  have  fre^ 
quently  called  attention  to  the  importance  of 
forest  preservation,  and  the  short  sightedness 
of  our  present  generation  ia  respect  to  it,  and 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  President  is  displaying 
a  personal  interest  in  the  matter.  The  public 
is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  its  importance  so  soon  as 
the  excitement  and  horror  attending  such  ter- 
rible conflagrations  as  those  which  occurred  iu 
Wisconsin  and  this  State  two  years  ago  die 
away. 

In  his  report  to  the  Land  Office  at  Wash- 
ington, in  1866,  the  Surveyor- General  wrote : 
**  We  have  now  reached  a  period  when  the 
demand  for  timber  is  rapidly  on  the  increase 
and  the  supply  diminished.     The  demand  is, 
indeed,  uncloubtedly  increasing  to  an  enor- 
mous extent."      In   J  867  the   same   officer 
wrote :  "  The  subject  of  forest-tree  culture  ha» 
of  late  years  attracted    much  attention   in 
Europe  on  account  of  the  inconvenient  scare* 
ity  of  all  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  timber, 
especially  ship  timber;  and  the  subject  is  ef 
no  less  importance  in  our  own  country,  where 
regions  exist  completely  destitute  of  trees,  and 
where  the  supply  of  the  more  valuable  kinds 
is  limited,  and  becoming  so  scarce  that  it  even 
now  commands  large  prices.     It  is  time  that 
our  best  timber  lands  should  be  prized,  not 
only  in  regard  to  present  but  future  value." 
In  a  speech  in  Congress  two  years  ago,  Mr. 
Haldeman  said  it  was  computed  that  twenty 
million  people  are  dwelling  in  wooden  houses, 
their  barns  and  out  buildings  of  wood,  the 
fencing  of  wood.      Then    twenty  thousand 
cords  a  day  are  daily   consumed  by  locomo- 
tives, and  the  sixty  thousand  miles  of  road 
demand  2,500  ties  to  the  mile.    Some  of  the 
mills  on  Puget  Sound  have  capacity  to  turn 
out  daily  100,000  feet   of  lumber,  and    the 

E resent  export  of  the  Sound  in  prepared  luna- 
er,  masts  and  spars  amounts  to  over  one  and 
a  half  million  dollars  annually.  Chicago,  in 
the  same  time,  sold  nearly  1,000,000,000  feet 
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of  lumber,  over  200,000,000  shingles,  and 
100,000,000  pieces  of  lath,  and  the  enormous 
cousumption  of  wood  of  that  city  in  repairing 
the  ravages  of  fire  may  well  be  imagined. 
Another  tremendous  devourer  of  wood  is  the 
mines.  In  the  Comstock  Mine,  Nevada,  there 
has  been  annually  consumed  of  lumber  and 
timber  about  18,000.000  feet 

From  Nebraska  City,  Mr.  Hayden,  United 
States  Geologist,  writes :  "  I  would  again 
speak  of  the  im[)ortauce  of  planting  trees  in 
this  country.  It  is  believed  that  the  planting 
of  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  forest  trees  on  each 
quarter  of  a  section  will  have  a  most  impor- 
tant effect  on  -the  climate,  equalizing  and 
increasing  the  moisture,  and  adding  greatly 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  settlement  of 
the  country,  and  the  increase  of  the  timber 
have  already  changed  for  the  better,  the  cli- 
mate of  that  portion  of  Nebraska  lying  along 
the  Missouri. 

As  matters  stand,  the  consumption  increases 
enormouiily  evcry  day  with  the  increase  of 
population,  railroads,  manufactures  and  min- 
ing enterprise.  Enormous  quantities  of  trees 
in  woods  throughout  the  country  are  rendered 
valueless  for  timber  by  neglect  It  is  indeed 
melancholy  when  traveling  to  survey  these 
wretched  poles  leaning  one  against  the  other, 
80  cramped  and  choked  that  they  can  never 
develop.  The  various  reports  to  the  Land 
Office  abound  with  valuable  sugg  stions  for 
the  preservation  and  increase  of  timber.  The 
subject,  however,  is  not  without  its  difficulties. 
Our  Government  does  not  command  the  cen- 
tralized machinery  which  European  countries 
employ  to  secure  the  preservation  of  their 
forests.  The  States  in  the  far  West  are  mov- 
ing, but  necessarily  slowly,  and  not  in  unison. 
Several  railway  corporations,  and  notably  the 
Pacific  Railways,  have  taken  practical  steps 
to  encourage  the  planting,  and  to  determine 
the  best  means  of  carrying  it  on.  There  is  a 
growing  sentiment  on  the  subject  in  the  west, 
and  Congress  recently  amended  a  law  already 
in  existence,  extending  special  privileges  on 
the  public  lands  to  those  homestead  settlers 
who  would  plant  a  certain  portion  of  their 
la  ad  with  trees.  These  agencies  work  slowly, 
but  much  will  yet  be  saved,  and  much  done 
for  the  future. 

.       .  i 

NOTICK. 

\  Special  Meeting  of  the  Backs  County  F.  D.  S. 
Union  will  be  held  at  Malcefield  Meeiiog-house,  on 
SeFentli-day,  the  20ih  of  Sixth  month. 


Joseph  Flowkrs,  \  •tt    r. 
Klizabktu  Lloyd,  /  ^**^**- 


MUTTAL    AID    ASSOCIATION    OF    FKIENDR. 

Stat^^d  meeting  Sixth-day  eyening,  6th  mo.  19th, 
at  8  o'clock.     Semi-annual  eleotioa  of  officer?. 

AijFRKd  Moore.  Secretary. 


CIRCULAR   MXETIN6S. 


Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  will 
meet  Sixth-day  afternoon,  19ih  inst,  at  4  o'cind, 
at  Race  Street  Meeting-house. 

Wm.  Kyri,  Clerk, 


I X  S3  m:  8. 

The  distress  in  Louisiana,  resulting  from  the 
floods,  itill  continues.  The  New  Orleans  Tmei  of 
the  30th  ult.  "  still  calls  for  aid  for  the  more  th«D 
50  000  men,  women  and  children  who  were  torned 
out  of  house  and  home  by  the  desolating  waters." 

"  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  contribution!, 
on  which  so  much  depend,  are  coming  in  very  »Iowlj 
of  late,  and  this,  though  the  duration  of  helpless- 
ness must  continue  till  the  corn  crop  matures.  With 
a  continuation  of  the  present  aid,  some  sort  of  t 
crop  may  be  planted,  as  the  water  falls ;  but  with- 
out bread  and  meat,  neither  industry  nor  energy  can 
accomplish  much.  Thousands  of  acres  will  jet  be 
planted  iu  corn  and  comod,  if  subsistence  be  oot 
denied,  and,  if  thus  planted,  the  planters  will  io 
turn  become  contributord  to  the  nation's  weal.  New 
Orleans  wiih  her  already  large  share  of  the  harden, 
is  financially  unable  *o  furnish  the  relief  needed. 
The  owners  of  the  land,  cut  off  from  all  sourceiof 
credit,  are  unable  of  themselves  to  feed  their  fami- 
lies, much  1  'ss  those  who  incidentally  d<*peDdapoD 
them.  It  follows  that  all  ages,  colors  and  classe.^ 
would  alike  become  the  vi-  tims  of  distress  if  the 
bounty  of  more  farored  localities  be  denied." 

Capital  Ponishmbnt  in  Bki.gium. — The  exper; 
ences  of  Belgium  seem  to  continue  to  be  favorabl'* 
to  the  abolition  of  eapital  punishment.  Forty  year? 
ago,  for  a  period  of  four  y^'ara — 1830  to  1834.  in- 
elusive — ^capital  punishment  was  practically,  al 
though  not  by  statue,  abolished  in  Belginm,  andiio 
execution  took  place  durinf?  that  time.  But  io  tbe 
next  five  years,  ending  1839,  four  executions  were 
permitted  to  take  place.  But  so  far  from  this  pror- 
ing  a  means  of  increasing  public  security,  it  was 
found  that  the  numbers  had  increased  nearly  fifty 
per  cent,  lathe  second  period  as  compared  witbtht 
first.  Since  this  experiment,  Belgium  has  almoit 
entirely  relinquished  the  infliction  of  capital  pnaUb- 
ment,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  recently  to  the  S»c- 
re'.ary  of  the  London  Howard  Associaiios,  Mr. 
Yischers,  a  member  of  the  Belgian  OorernmeDt,  re-  ^ 
marks :  '*  The  commission  of  grave  crimes  is  everj* 
where  diminishing  in  Belginm,  and  U  is  a  note* 
worthy  circums'a'ire,  that  for  nearly  eleven  yean 
no  execution  has  taken  place  io  the  oonotry." 

TtfE  Samoan  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  are  now  asking  our  Govfrnment  to  establisb 
a  protectorate  orer  them,  are  reported  to  be  very 
fertile.  They  claim  an  export  trade  of  dried  cocoa- 
nuts  amounting  to  $3,000,000  every  year.  Breai 
fruit  and  bananal  abound,  and  spicery  is  so  aboa* 
dant  as  to  load  the  air  with  perfume.  There  is  one 
good  harbor  at  Pafl[0  Pago— land  protected  and  en- 
tirely safe.  It  is  in  the  track  of  c  immerce  bet  wees 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu  and  the  South  Americas 
ports  on  one  side,  and  New  Zealand,  Australia  and 
Southern  Polynesia  on  the  other. 

The  Southern  Methodists,  in  conference  aipem* 
bled, have  taken  a  decided  position  ontbetemperaoci 
question.  By  a  vole  of  325  to  38,  the  Confi'reDre  ba« 
adopted  a  minority  report,  providingthataoy  pe  8'^ 
making,  buying,  selling,  or  usinir  as  a  beverage. aof 
intoxicaring  Uquors,  shall  be  upon  conviction  de« 
barred  from  membership  in  the  church.  !('*"'''!* 
fourths  of  the  locni  conferences  concur  in  tnil 
action,  it  will  become  bindiiig  upon  all. 
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fU-T,    THB    Sfl*IBIT. 

Two  Totnmi^.     Prion;  SB  00.     F«r  iftle  itj 
JNO.  COHLY.  144  N.  SaT«nih  St. 


ALAKUB  SALARY  b  mouU  «a*il;  made  wiib 
SuDcil  ud  Rf7  Cbeck  oniGti.  GMal»i;tiM 
and  Stmptci  sent  (rto.  8.  U,  tipaocer.  111  Baa. 
«nr  itu,  Bottoo. 


New  Type— Skilled  Workmen 


Corner  of  Library.  Streets 


>Tnr      KMICKEBBOCKEB    Trjir 

Taos.  B.  Camili,  TVu'f.      E.  F,  KiRsaov,  V.  Frt^U 
A.  B«>r,  TVeu.  E',  R.  Oobnbil,  A^jr. 

r.  A.  BuDBT,  Otn.  Sup't. 
OFFICE,  «5  WALHDT  STBIET,  PHILA. 

■  KABOH  OmOIH  AHD  DIPOTI. 

AmBrteaa  Md  Huur  Sireeta. 

Rid|t«  ArciDC  uid  Willow  Strwt 
Willow  StrMt  Whii;f,  Delkwira  ATenne. 
Haa**Br  SfrvM  WbuT,  Drlsw>r«  fil*«t. 

Twrat;-»rcaod  and  BkmilloB  StreoU. 
ninth  Str«tl  ABd  Watklngtm  AteoM. 

Fine  Street  WbMf,  SchajUill. 

Arn«t  Siicet  Bod  h.  A  O.  R.  R  ,  G«rmaDtown. 

Hmrket  Sinet  WtaBif,  Cft)ul«D,  M.  J. 

Cape  lUv.N.J. 
1874.  PricafoT  familuu,  OJIta,  ft.  1BT4 

8  IIm.  dailj,  TB  cents  per  week, 


at. 


CAAFT   &   SESBVP, 

MS  Haskmt  Stbiit;  PbiuMlmei. 
Uonee  PurniBQing  Qoedi,  UTHIerj,  WHlaat  Brack- 
et*, [lainpe  and  Lamp  Fiitnrsa,  Bird  OagM,  PUtwl, 
rtricanaia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  aa<l  Willow  ware. 

OLOTHB*  WBIME 


LTDIA  A.  MimPH7, 

PI^lN  AND  FANCY  MIL.I1INBR, 

637  FmMn  St,  ftbove  Spring  Qardan.' 

PHILADGLPHIA. 


TES  BETN0LC3  IBON  EOOFUTQ-OO. 

Uaauraciarera  of  Iroa  Buildiai  Work,  Ziaa  Oina« 
naDts,  UaiTAuiie  1  iron  Curaicra,  BaluitradDa,  Win- 
Lliipf,  Uurmera,  Ac.  Tbeie  make  low  Bre'in- 
loa  rates.  Aiso  the  RejDoldi  Iron  Ruofiag, 
ilgbierand  more  durable  thaa  tin  ur  slate,  tjeud 
for  circaUn.  4«7  WALNUt'  Sbetti  Fbiladalpbla. 
Witrki,  0am  de  a. 


FURNITUHE. 

EdablMad  tMentiffiue  yaan  ig 
8    B.  KBaBMTBa, 

Deelgaer,  Hanafaetnrer  and   Dealer  in  Bne  Walittlt 
idOotnge  Pamltnre,  Spring,  Hair  And  Hnik  Xa^ 

Ko.  fill  OtliiOWBibL  Srairr,  Fbila. 


r  r.  HOFXors, 


RUfOTKD  TO  NEW  STORH;  337  H.  TSNTS'St: 

Hanafautnrer  and  dealer  in  fine 
WALNITT  FURNITUR2,  UATTRABSSa,  ka.,  *«.^ 
wooM  reapeMhUy-invlla  tke«tteutiob  of  FrieaWt*- 
a  new  knd  wM  nleeled  noek. 

FR)€EB  LOW. 


ENGRAVED    FORMS 

UARHIAtiS  GEATmCATES 

For  pertODS  jmnyiae^f  FBFE.YDS'  OBRBilOirT' , 
wbeiber  mcmbert  vr  not.  Flue  p^ri.-hmeat,  la  beat 
boiel.     Bianbi  $4.'«cr.'    Filled  up  IS.OO. 

JOHN  COVLY,  141 S.  SereDtb  8k 


Ha    bnebri  ot  40  Ibh.  SOtent* »»ch  deHT.Ty. 

larirj-oo  want  a  par*  article  delivered  promptlj 
•end  joat  order  to  the  <  Rbioketbocker  loe  Gom- 
fT- 'Jl 

SBUOV,    BT  JESSB    KURSKT. 
ram,  wi  o«»T». 
WALTOK  *   CO., 
(U  andJtl  H-  Eighth  «.,  below  Oreen,  PhUa. 
STATIONKBS  ASD  BOOKSELLERS. 

Prlotwai   Baokblnderi,    and    Bmi " 

OBUJDLATIKG  LIBRART: 


S.  T.  B&LSEBSTOK  *  SOV; 

H3  SPBIHQ  QARDEH  STREET, 

PaiLiutiipau, 

Alwajt  on  band  a  large  Tariet;  of  Pap«r  Hangingt 


xoi  U  mqeb  approved. 


OAU^BTUiaS. 

on  FBICI  CABFSIVASSBDUa, 
Windov  Shadu,  Oil  Oloth,  Hatl,  kt. 

BCIMCMIN  CMEEN, 
Mp  4»        J«  M(»itk  MMoBd  Bit::  PJUlrta. 


FRIBWDB'    mTBtiLIGBWOBB. 


MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

CONCOROVILLE, 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PRmC. 

U  •HaatMon  th^  Pbila.  A  Baltimore  Central  R  R..  20 
nilet  wtst  of  Pbilidelpbia.  60* b  sexes  11  re  admitted 
It  is  nnder  the  care  of  a  Board  of  Tmateea.  members 
of  tbe  Bocietj  of  Filenda.  To  onr  pteaenf  corps  of 
Teacbors  we  hnvt  added  two  otbers,  ripe  in  Hcbolar- 
sbip  and  experience.  Tbe  Rngli^b  brancbea  tbe 
Glassies  and  tbe  Sciences  will  be  tborongblj  tavg^t 
No  efforts  will  be  vpared  to  i^ive  stodenfs  a  careful 
training.  Tbe  Bvildinfrs  bave  enperior  modern 
arranirevents.  Small  cbilttren  will  be  provldad 
wifb  tbe  comforts  of  a  home. 

Fall  ajud  Winter  session  will  commence  9mo. 
(Saptember)  14.        For  rircnlar  addrf  ps, 

JOSEPH  SHOBTLIDGE, 

4m.  Priaefpal. 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE, 

8WARTHM0RC. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PKNN. 

Tbii  Inatitotion,  nn(*er  tbe  care  of  Friends,  and 
open  to  itvdentu  of  either  sex,  i«  situated  on  tbe 
Watt  Cbeater  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  ten  mil  s 
from  Pbilf^delphia.  Full  courses  of  study  are  pro- 
Tided  in  both  the  Cla^aical  and  ScientiSc  Depart- 
ments, for  completinflT  either  of  which  the  nsnal 
dein^es  are  conferred.  There  is  alao  connected 
with  the  College  a  Preparatory  School.  Applicants 
of  an  J  aire  are  admitt«'d  either  to  tbe  College  or  the 
Preparatory  Pchool  who  brinr  testimonials  of  good 
abaraoter  from  their  last  teachers,  and  pasa  the  ra- 

Jinired  preliminary  ex^mira  ions.  The  examinations 
br  adminff  on  to  the  College  or  tbe  Prepnratory 
School  will  be  held  on  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  da^  a, 
tbo  Iflt,  Sd and  U  of  Nintb««ionth  (September,)  1974 
To  aeenre  pktees,  tbe  accomodations  being  limited, 
applications  should  be  made  as  early  aa  poMible 
either  personally  or  by  letter,  to  tbe  Preeldenk  For 
Catalogue  and  further  particulars  addreta 

EDWARD  H.  IIAOTLL,  President. 

WITHIN  O  SHORTUOGB'S  ACADBMT  at  Ken- 
net  Square,  Pa.,  for  Touog  Men  and  Boys,  has 
fbrty-five  boarders  for  tbe  Spnng  and  »Snmmer  Srs- 
sion,  already  begun,  and  to  eontiniie  till  tbe  7th  mo. 
Sd.  There  are  still  a  few  place  not  yet  engaged. 
Kamea  of  applicanta  are  received  at  this  time,  also 
for  tbe  Fall  and  Winter  Seision  of  1874*75.  Tertits 
reatonable.  Tbia  U  eminenily  a  "Home  Boarding 
Scboot"  for  one  sex.  Special  proTision  and  care 
for  little  boys.  Pupils  can  remain  at  the  School 
during  all  Tacations. 

Rennet  Square,  Pa.,  Sd  mo.  30th,  1874. 


NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS. 


too  White  Barege  Sbawla,  $1.50  and  fS  00. 
50  White  Crape  M areti  Shawlp,  $a.50  and  S3.50. 
18  White  Remanni  Shawls.  $8.00  and  $4.00 
500  yardi  Balaorlo^s,  at  15  cents;  nice  tbia  dreii. 
All  sizes  Men's  Oanee  Yeats,  flrom  50  reati  np. 
All  aites  Women's  6«nse  Vents,  from  25 eta.  tp. 
All  sizes  Children's  Oauze  Yf'Sts. 
3000  Linen  Handlrercbief^,  12f  14,  16,  18,  k  20eti. 
8-4  Colored  Barege  for  Shawls  or  Dressei. 
The  above  goods  are  moderate  in  price,  hsTiig 
been  purchased  at  auction. 

JOHN  H.  STOKER, 

FBIBNDS'  CENTRAL  DRT-OOODS  8T0B1,. 
8.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arcb  Sta. 

MABRTAOE    CEBTIFICATES, 

B7  FRJBNDB'  CfBRBBtOHT. 

BUnkf,  $4.00,  Filled  up,  $8.00l 

luTitatioM  neatly  prepared. 

701  ARCH  STREET. 

lyeow  T.  KLLWOOD  CHAPMAIT. 

WILL  BE  FOB  BEITT. 

No.  608  North  Seventh   Street,  (adrertised  lut 
week  aa  <*  606  "  by  miatake.) 

JACOB  If.  ELLIS. 

roONDS  or  GOOD  STRONG  BLACK  omCRBSN 
TBA  for  $2.50.  Call  or  send  to  WUJiaa  In- 
gam's  Tea  Warehonfe,!  12  South  Second  street  Pb'l- 
adelphla.  Choice  fresh  Teas  from  35  to  70  •  eats  hj 
tbe  package.  Extra  Pine  Toung  Byaon,  Inpentt 
and  Gunpowder  Teas  from  60  centa  to  $1.80.  Try 
them.    Branch  Store,  223  Pine  street,  Philad'a. 


'r 


EAGHSB  WANTED. 

To  engage  for  year,  to  befia 
Ninth  mo.  next,  a  lady  Priend  iA^aayMjr'^«alf|M^ 
npfrienti^  tatU  mnd euUiireio  teaah  Bngtiah  Onwatrr 
Composition,  and  Literature,  in  a  PriTate  School  ia 
a  city.  Please  apply  In  writing,  giving  particahrSf 
to  JOHN  COMLT,  144  N.  7tb  St.,  Philadelphia. 

L.  A  B.  L.  TTSON, 

Bt.  $48  80UTB  XtXTlBTH  8TBIBT. 

Staple  TrimmingSi  Dress  Liqings,  ljosi6ry,6Wv«,k 

Zephyrs  and  fine  Knit  Goods  for  Infanta. 
Book  Mualin,  Handkerchiefa.  and  Cap 

FBIEIDff  0AP8  BADB  TO  OBJDEI. 


HEAD-QUARTERS  FOR  CROQUET. 

i  .Full  S6tt>  8  Balls  and  Mallets,  Price,  $L0O. 


(•4  DIFPBBBNT  8TTLES.) 

WHITE  OCTAVO  NOTE— Containing  24  sheeta  of  Paper  and  24  EuTelopes,  stamped  wl»h 

your  Initial,  15  cents  a  Box^ 

Other  Styled,  including  the  new  sbope  "  Open  at  End,"  20  cents  a  Box. 

Gall  and  examine  our  largs  variety  before  pnrebanlng  elsewhere. 


IDIXIOI^  <Sc  CO., 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  20,  1874. 


No.  17. 


(\I7AMTED  — BY  A  YOUNG  WOMAN,  A 
!  f  T  Friend,  a  situation  as  Housekeeper.  Ad- 
*ansi  or  call  on  LUKBNS  WEBSTER, 

Sixteenth  and  Tioga  Sts.,  Philada. 

NOTICE  TO  FRIENDS> 

100  White  Bare^  Shawls,  $1.50  and  $2.00. 
50  White  Crape  Maretz  Shawls,  $2.50  and  $3,50. 
Id  White  Heraanni  Shawls,  $3.00  and  $4.00. 
500  jardf  BaUorines,  at  15  cents ;  nice  thin  dress. 

All  sises  Men's  Gauze  Vests,  from  50  cents  up. 

All  sizes  Women's'Gauze  Vests,  from  25  cts.  up. 

AH' sizes  Children's  Gauze  Vests. 
3000  Linen  Handkerchief,  12},  14,  16,  18,  k  80  cts. 

8-4  Colored  Barege  for  Shawls  or  Drepses. 
The  Above  goods  are  moderate  in  price,  haying 
been  porcbased  at  auqtion. 

JOHN  H.  ST0KE8, 

FBII9DS'  CENTRAL  DRT-GOODS  STOBB, 
S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arch  Sts. 

PLAIN  AND  SHIRRED  BQNNfiTS. 

0.  A.   ELLISON 

115  WJBBT  BIGBTJEEITTM  BT,,  KJBW  TOBX. 

Daring  Nsw  York  Yearij  Meeting  I  will  bo  at 
Povth  Ato.,  near  Twenty-first  St. 


■■«■—■#«■■■■««■«•»< 


Satfe  Vifty  lyollars  t 

THl  NIWFLORINCI. 

I1KI»  IM   Mow  1      Any  •ther  Wtrtt^Cii 
TUn,  IM   atoT«  /  «M9iitg  Maehine. 

lATU,   IM    Bp  huyiny  fJk«  JPZOBBKCE. 


to  Clwba  ••Ml  BtmWrt, 
SmndL  far  Hremlmrm  to  the 
IfUiMfmm  8-  urimff  MftMmm  Co,,  Wlorenee,  M 
Or  1198  CheHmM*  8t^  rhaaOMpMrn. 


»—•>■■■■»>■«——■«»—■——«■•»>■•■»#»■■—■«»»———■—» 


ttdUiElt  BOARDIHO,— A  few  persons 
^  can  be  accommodated  with  board  in  a  Friend's 
^ilj  in  Haddonfield.  Address  SARAH  ANN 
^LLBN,  Friends'  School,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
N.  B.— A  few  pnpils  will  be  taken  as  boarders  at 
be  opening  of  the  School  in  the  Fall.  For  partic- 
^n  address  REBECCA  ALLEN, 
^ Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

HHELBVRMi:    noVSE. 

^  .  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

This  new  honse,  located  within  one  hundred  yards 
» the  Ocean,  and  furnished  in  a  superior  manner 
[Uh  sew  fnrnitnre,  will  be  opened  for  risitors  abont 
anh  no.  20th,  1874.    For  terms,  etc.,  address 

SDWIN  ROBERTS,  Proprietor, 
^  ^  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

'>r  ATLANTIC  CITY,  JfV.  qfUr  Sixth  mo,  lit. 


Dr.  AITNIE  p.SAHBOSGEB, 

DENTIST;    ' 
J\ro.  52  Jf.  13th  Street. 

WEST  END  HOUSE, 

CAFE    MAT,    N.  J., 
Situated  directly  on  the  beach,  is  now  open  for  guest?. 
Terms  Moderate.  A.  P.  COOK, 

Proprietress. 


JOBV  H.  ROBUtTl. 

J.  H. 


Rnmnr  M.  Roiccti 

&BRO. 

raODtTOK 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 
TPoT^ttpx  and.  IDoxnecrtio  XVuits, 

248  NOBIH  DELA  JFABEiA  VENVt, 

foliolMd.  SUpplBffOrdsnproapllyefM. 


fo 


«:.  P.  K0BIBT8,  Atonadrte.  Ta.  WM.PlKar. 

TBoniTOir  oontow  a  oa,  puiu^ 

MUTUAL  FIRE  INS.  GO., 

or  Pl&iladelphia. 

Ko.  701  ABCH  STBEET. 

CALEB  GLOTHIBR,  Px^ddentl 
ALAN  W0OI>>  Yieo  President. 

THOMAS  MATHER,  Treas. 
T.  BLLWOOD  CHAPMAN,  Sec'y. ^ 

FOB  SALE. 

Mj  Farm  of  IM  acrei  in  London  County,  Ta. 
one  mile  south  of  Purcellyille,  on  the  Washington 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  There  is  a  good  brisk  House, 
brick  Barp,  and  other  buildings ;  good  Apple,  Peach, 
and  Pear  Orchards,  a  quantity  of  small  finits,  etc.  \ 
good  springs  and  running  water. 
Reference  to— 

Richardson  k  Janney,  Philadelphia. 
D.  W.  Taylor,  Wilmington,  Del. 
B.  W.  Taylor,  *<  " 

Wm.  P.  Taylor,        «*  " 

'    BBBNARD  TAYI  OR, 
Lincoln  P.  0., 
Loudon  County,  Vn. 

ONLY  A  FENNT  A  FICTITItEr 

Aad  all  the  Valaeble  Reeding  Matter  thrown  in. 
Such  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  Illustrated  Annual 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Churches,  now  selling  go 
rapidly.  It  contains  128  psges,  and  has  a  beauUful 
and  attractive  make-up,  and  sells  at  the  extremely 
low  price  of  FIFTY  CENTS  A  COPY.  Ag-uts  ara 
making  money  selling  it  Orders  are  coming  in  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  for  it.  Sample  copy,^ 
with  all  the  necessary  instructions  and  outfit  for 
agents,  sent  on  receipt  of  price.  Big  induoements 
to  good  workers.    Address 

NELSON  k  PHILLIPS, 

806  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FBIEyDS'    INTELLIQEKCEK. 


ooBPomn*  BED  sPBurci 


Tbii  Spring  hki  no  (nperior  aithar  smomg  bigb  or 
low  priced  compctitoTB.  It  contiatg  of  two  coupled 
•pi»l  ipriagi,  lannonnttd  bj  independent  loop* 
for  tbe  reception  of  the  lUti,  rendering  it  more 
■troag,  iie^j  and  dnrable  thui  single  epriDg*,  ou 
be  pat  into  all  bindi  of  bediteadi.  Olre  liie  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  ntils  or  ridet,  itod  we 
will  send  k  set  oa  trikl.  Onn  supply  thonsuids  of 
rarereBcei.  "JoHis  OokPaniD  Spbimb"  UsnnftA- 
tory,  US  Boatb  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  AgenU 
ceo  do  well  cftDTBsilng  for  tbli  spring. 

DR.  OBO.  ROBBKTB, 

DEirriST, 

FoKNaur  431  NoiTB  Sixth  Btkih, 
bu  renoTed  (o  34T  Honh  Ughtb  Street,  wb«n  he 
vonid  be  ploMed  to  see  bis  (Heads  wsd  thoM  !■  need 
of  his  services. 


PUIN  COATS  A  SreCIAlTT. 

I  mil  -    -  _    . 

"    'sbMorfll 

GUSTAVUB  aOLZE, 
TAILOR. 

■neeesMT  lo  Ohw.  a  Jsokson.  At  the  Old  SMI 

Ho.  Ml  Axob  Bts^ut,  PhUaJIpbU, 

RlcHABDB  ft  Bsaumi, 

OABPBNTBBS    AKD    BtJILDlBjB, 

5o.  1115  Shiav*  Al>t>HT, 

(first  Street  sbo*a  Bww  Street,} 


JOBBIHO  ATTUmn)  Ta 


ISAIAH   PRICE,   DENTIST, 
1720    Orawi   BUMt,    FhiUdalphU,   PtoDi. 


ISAAC   a.  TTSOV. 
PHOTOCRAPHEK, 

MO  N.  SiaM  ArssC. 
Photagr^falnglBaUlUbnoebei,    ^edWstlti- 
tloii  glTMi  to  eopTlng  old  plotafM. 


miBNDS'  CENTRAL  TAILOR  BTORB. 

ISAAC  H.  KAODONALD,  Ute  Cutter  tud  Foie- 
Bsn  for  Ohis.  C.  Ji.ossoi,  deceued,  hss  removed 
(o  104  S.  Sth  St.  aboTe  Arcb.  Having  bed  2B  jesLre* 
izperlance  in  getting  ap  of  Friends'  elotbing,  hi 
solicits  a  share  of  their  petronice. 


OOOD   SUSINIiSS   OPFOBTDKITT, 


WHEEUR  ft  WILSON 

KAVDFACTUBINO  COMFAHT 

•TO  veargftniting  their  Agencj  Department,  and  cac 
ofTrt  betlFr  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  HDMBEB  6 

MAnnrioinBnia  SETiiia  KAOEinc. 

APPLT  AT 

91+  CHESTNUT  ST,  PHIUDJ. 


w 


ILLlAM  HEACOOE, 
OBNBSAL  FURNISBINO   DNiiBRTAKBB, 
No.  SOT  FibBiBT  Sranr,  Pbiu. 


bodies  in  loe. 


JOSEPH  W.  UPPI  SCOTT, 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENT  k  GONTBrAJfOEB, 
411  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
KENTS,  QROnND  BENTS,  INTEBEST,  DIVI- 
DENDS, «T0.,  OOLLKOTBD. 


■ARIA  COOPER- PARTEHHEtlER. 
PLAIN  BONNET  UAKEB, 

B4S  irOBTH  TENTH  BTBElTi 
rubaDSLTUA. 


A.  E.  PASBT. 

612  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

wonldcall  the  attention  of  Frleoda  to*  wdlHlecUJ 

Stock  of  IJpring  Gloves,  Hoslaiy,  Silk  Hd  Coi- 

tOD  Blonde.     Also,  Book  Unslin,  for  Gaps 

and  Handkarobiefk.  3d 


HABPLE  &  ABBOTT, 

Would  call  the  attentioa  of  Friends  and  the  public 
in  general  to  their  stock  of  fine 

KID  AND  BUOKSEIN  0L0TE8. 
Thej  are  also  prepared  to  manofbatnre  all  kind) 
of  Gloves  at  short  notice. 

Hawi&otoi?  and  Ston,  439  Orsao  St, 

rHILADBtiPBU.  I 


THE  THREE-riT  ROOFMa 


is  the  moat  iHibetautUI  and  rellsbla  material 
can  be  ntalj  nHd  la  the  place  ol  Tin  or  ■■>■>! ' 
adapted  to  flat  and  steep  roon  in  all  olhnalea  1>  I 
ubatnreSlnralUreadvforiin,  eaillj  applied, and 
aheaplT  tranBporled.  Band  for  aamplo  and  Clnotar. 
HenUon  tbti  par  ~  ~ 


FRIENDS'  INTELUGENCER. 

■  tiMM  »tat  HOLD  or  ntsTEVonos ;  lit  hie  ao*  oo ;  ump  hbbj  for  un  u  trt  lifi. 
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mta  an  psbusbb  bt  tx  issosunw  or  nmnt. 


^^t^^^t^^^t^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^t^ 


Mumaiion  iini  n  aiiu»  m  famm  iah  to 

JOHN  COMLY,  AQENT, 

At  PaUlMtlo*  OflM,  Vo.  144  Vorth  Str^atk  Strdat 
•rail  ffMi  9  A.1I.  to  4  r.H. 


TBBMS:-TO   BE   PAID   INT  ADVANOE. 

Tb«  Pftper  la  Israed  erery  week. 
Th«  TnftTT'Pteff  Votame  eommeiioed  on  the  28th  of 
flieond  month,  1874.  at  Two  OoUars  and  Fifty  Ganu  to  aab- 
Kriben  reoeiTiDc  It  through  the  tnait.  To  those  reoetring  It 
thnqgh  mh  eairiera,  Tnaai  Douam. 

SINGLE  HOB.  6  GENTS. 
It  if  deilrable  that  aU  sahsorlptlona  should  ccmimmeB  at 
fli  htgiMMiiw  of  As  teiiMis. 

KBMnTANOBS  by  m^ll  should  be  in  shioks,  WAfrs,  or 
P.O.  HMnr-otDiu;  m4  taUer pr^fkrrtd.    Momr  seat  by  mail 
will  be  It  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 
^     AGENTS.— T.  Barling  Hnll,  BaUHmort,  J». 
Joseph  B.  Cohd,  Ntw  Tsffc. 
BeiO-  Stratton,  Jtkhmmd,  Jnd. 


QOVTMNVB. 

An  Aocoan%  of  the  ConTlBoement»  eto.,  of  Margaret 
Lacas  (continued) 857 

Condensed  Argument.....^. „^ 269 

Beligioas  Progress  .......•....•• 869 

*' A  Word  to  the  Women  " 260 

Watoh  the  Books •— ^ 9fl 

Obanning,  the  Pbilanthxepist. ^w..... ..........  281 

Noble  Sentiments! 208 

Christian  Sympathy .^ 

Scraps  from  Unpublished  Letters............. 

BsnouAL^— The  '^Public  Ledger  **........... .............m....^  964 

j&AaaiAtfaBw>«>i*.»*«*..*.M««*..*..***«*..M.*««..«sa«.  •.««•••••.•■.«#•••««••••  866 


il  ACCOUNT  OF   THE  CONYINCSMENT,    ETC.; 
OF  MABOARET  LUOAS. 

(Oontlnned  from  page  266.) 

I  tben,  wishing  him  the  oomplimeDt  of  the 
night,  returned,  aesiriDC  to  reaiain  steadfast 
to  what  I  apprehended  was  my  duty ;  but 
when  at  home,  I  could  not  forbear  reflecting 
on  the  small    assurance  I    had  given  mj 
friend ;  and  more  so,  on  what  an  odd  appear- 
ance, for  a  Quaker,  I  had  made ;  for,  brides 
mj  speech,  I  went  in  full  trim.    I  hiid  on  my 
hoop,  rings  on  my  fingers,  and  ear  rings  in 
my  ears;  my  clothed,  indeed,  were  black-and- 
white  crape  mourning,  which  I  wore  for  my 
beloved  sister,  and  therefore  my  linen  was 
without  lace;  neither  was  I  thoughtful,  at 
this  time,  about  my  outward  dress,  my  work 
lay  more  within ;  neither  did  my  friend  regard 
mj  appearance  so  much  as  to  make  him  over- 
look the  intentions  of  my  heart,  for  Samuel 
[^  told  me,  the  next  time  he  saw  me,  that 
3.  Toil  said  he  was  satisfied  there  was  that 
within  me  that  would  prevail  on  me  to  lay 
QQJ  compliments  aside ;  nor  was  it  long  ere  1 
found  it  my  place  so  to  do,  which  I  must 
leave  to  mention— a  probable  reason  why  I 
was  not  allowed  to  give  my  friend  a  fuller 
assQrance— and  which  may   also  show  how 
hlmd  I  was  to  my  own  state,  and  how  much 
^^  I  had  to  crave  the  illuminating  ray  of 
I^ivine  light  to  steer  my  course  by,  for,  though 
I  seemed  to  myself  to  be  quite  fixed  in  my 
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purpose,  yet  I  soon  found,  by  experience, 
how  weak  I  was. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  dear  brother, 
who  kindly  gave  us  a  visit  on  the  deaUi  of 
my  sister.  The  letter  gave  me  an  account 
that  he  had  heard  from  my  uncle — the  melan- 
choly affair  that  was  amongst  us — describing 
the  fanatical  and  fisintastical  deportment  of 
those  I  was  about  joining  with ;  the  utter  mis- 
take they  lay  under  in  respect  to  the  doctrines 
of  Christ,  and  giving  me  a  kind  invitation  to 
come  to  him,  with  a  promise  to  take  care  of 
me  and  my  fortune.  He  afibctionately  men- 
tioned  an  opportunity  he  had  of  placing  me 
with  a  near  relation  of  his  wife's,  who  was  a 
milliner  in  the  city,  if  I  liked  that  business  ; 
and  concluded  in  much  brotherly  love,  and 
with  desires  for  m^  welfare  every  way. 

This  so  sensibly  touched  the  natural  affec- 
tion I  had  for  him,  that,  had  I  not  been 
favored,  from  the  Most  High,  with  a  sight  of 
the  snare  which  my  enemy  had  laid  for  me,  I 
should  certainly  have  accepted  of  this  offer 
from  my  only  brother,  the  consideration  of 
whose  love,  in  this  instance,  and  of  the  grief 
I  had  given  my  other  near  and  dear  relations, 
caused  me  to  turn  my  exercises  round  and 
round  again,  and  to  introspect  the  cause 
thereof.  In  this  affecting  survey,  many  were 
my  secret  supplications  to  the  Lord  for  His 
preservation  and  assistance,  that  thereby 
the  enemy  might  be  defeated  in  all  his  strat- 
agems. 
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Thus  was  I  attacked  on  my  weakest  side ; 
for  this  tender  treatment  from  my  brother, 
and  my  uncle's  three  last  visits,  gave  me 
more  afiectionate  concern  than  all  their  abuses. 
But  now  I  was  to  answer  the  letter,  and  I  did 
it  so  thoroughly,  according  to  that  wisdom 
which  my  Heavenly  Father  was  pleased  to 
favor  me  with,  that  1  never  heard  any  more 
from  my  brother  on  that  subject ;  but,  when- 
ever afterwards  he  wrote  to  me,  it  was  in 
great  love  and  respect. 

I  had,  through  the  condescensions  of  the 
inexpressible  love  of  my  God,  surmounted 
many  difficulties  and  doubtings  in  my  own 
mind;  yet  had  I  divers  trials  still  to  wade 
through,  as  now  will  appear. 

The  alteration  of  my  speech  was  in  this 
manner :  one  morning,  as  I  lay   in  bed,   a 
weighty  exercise  came  closely  over  my  mind ; 
and  as  I  waited  to  know  the  cause,  it  came 
before  my  view  that  I  must  use  the  plain  lan- 
guage.   I  had  this,  at  times,  under  my  notice 
before,  and  now  had  hardly  time  to  reconsider 
the  thing,  and  prove  it  was  the  truth,  ere  my 
aunt  knocked.    I  knew  her  step,  which  made 
me  tremble,  and,  therefore,  made  no  great 
haste  to  dress  ;  but  as  I  knew  I  must  submit, 
I  went  towards  the  door,  saying.  Who  irf there? 
What  dost  thou  want  ?    She  said,  Let  me  in, 
and  I  will  tell  thee.     I  did  not  in  the  least 
question  that ;  and  she  quickly  let  me  know 
it,  by  many  threatenings  of  what  she  would 
do  if  ever  I  ihou*d  her  again.    I  could  not 
but  think  it  was  a  very  hard  allotment  to  me 
that  I  must  begin  this  required  alteration 
with  my  aunt ;  yet,  from  the  satisfaction  which 
I  felt  in  my  own  breast,  I  was  encouraged  in 
the  truth,  and  from  that  time  I  did  not  shrink 
from  that  part  of  my  testimony,  except  to 
my  aunt,  wno  I  did  no  ways  delight  to  vex, 
and  therefore,  as  much  as  possible,  evaded 
the  singular  language ;  and  yet,  rather  than 
use  the  plural,  would  many  times  break  the 
thread  of  our  discourse,  till  I  plainly  saw  it 
would  not  do,  and  that  I  must  either  break 
my  peace,  or  commit  myself  to  my  aunt's 
iury.     This  I  soon  experienced,  from   using 
the  word  thee  to  her :  it  so  inflamed  her  that, 
as  there  stood  a  fire-shovel  in  her  way,  she 
took  it  up,  and  struck  at  me.   My  sister  being 
in  the  little  room,  catched  hold  of  it,  or  she 
would  probably  have  done  as  she  had  threat 
ened,  for  the  room  or  closet  behind  the  ^hop 
was  so  narrow  that  I  had  no  room  to  draw 
back. 

Thus  was  I  once  more  preserved ;  but  had 
reason  to  fiar  I  should  yet  be  the  cause  of 
bringing  my  aunt  to  much  disgrace,  as  she 
often  declared  she  believed  it  no  more  sin  to 
kill  me  than  a  dog. 

I  found  she  had  }ieard  of  mv  being  advised 
to  leave  the  town  ;  and,  I  believe,  I  suffered 


much  for  that  kindness  of  my  fricDds,    M7 
aunt's  hopes  seemed  now  that  either  ther 
would  draw  me,  or  she  should  drive  me  out 
of  the  town,  saying,  if  I  would  be  a  Quaker. 
I  should  not  be  one  in  her  sight.    And  now, 
again,  I  had  the  former  kind  proffer  reoewed : 
P.  Meller  sent  me  an  invitation  to  come  to 
Whitehaugh,  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  till  my 
aunt  should  be  better  reconciled.    This  was^ 
indeed,  a  kind   invitation  from   one  that  1 
had  never  spoken  to ;  and  I  might  haye  gone, 
for  any  business  or  school  that  I  then  had, 
for  my  aunt's  behaviour  had  so  frightened  the 
scholars  that  their  parents  thought  fit  to  keep 
them  at  home ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  one  called  a  Quaker,  I  should 
hardly   have  sold  so  many  trifles  as  I  di J ; 
but  there  seemed  a  general  curiosity  to  see 
me.     Standing,  thus,  as  an  object  of  disdain 
and  derision,  1  could  willingly  have  accepted 
the  kind  invitatioa  of  my  friends ;  yet,  vheo 
I  cast  my  eye  toward  the  Captain  of  my  salva- 
tion, I  found  I  had  not  liberty  to  move ;  and, 
therefore,  with  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
kindnees,  passed  it  by.     Another  proof  of  my 
aunt's  unguarded  pateion^soon  after  occurred, 
which  was  this :  we  were  sitting  together  in 
the  little  room,  as  we  very  often  did,  and  it 
was  drawing  towards  the  ipiddle  of  the  niglit, 
when,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  she 
obliged  me  to  use  that  language  which  she 
could  not  bear,  and  a  brass  candlestick  stand- 
ing  betwixt  us,  she  flung  it  at  me  with  such 
force  that  it  dinged  against  the  wall ;  I  M 
just  time  to  see  her  intention,  and,  by  bowu^g 
my  body,  escaped  the  blow.  Thus  did  DavidV 
God  again  preserve  me,  for  the  sake  of  the 
stem  of  Jesse,  that  now  began  to  bud  within 
my  breast;  and  although   I    stood  here  in 
jeopardy  of  body,  yet  was  I  mercifully  pre- 
served in  stability  of  soul,  and  in  a  support- 
ing belief  that  I  was  in  the  way  of  my  dutv. 
and  favored  with  hope,  as  an  anchor,  in  this 
assurance,  that  if  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  pr- 
mit  the  death  of  the  mortal  part.  He  wouldj 
be  pleased  to  let  His  mercy  light  on  my  im-j 
mortal  soul,  and  I  would  die  as  a  martyr  to 
my  faith  in  Christ ;  yet  a  fear  for  my  a"-^ 
prevailed  over  me,  and  though  I  had  coc- 
cealed  her  carriage  towards  me  as  much  ai 
possible,  yet  this  I  durst  not  conceal,  leet  I 
should  be  chargeable  with  the  consequence.  I 
therefore  desired  my  sister  to  tell  my  uncle  0^ 
this  violent  action,  and  my  fears.    He  ^^ 
turned  for  answer,  that  whatever  treatment  I 
met  with  was  good  enough  for  me ;  and  as  to 
my  aunt,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  her  at 
home. 

The  grief  that  I  passed  under,  for  fear  oJ 
my  aunt's  going  quite  distracted,  was  great, 
and  the  bowings-down  of  soul  and  body  were 
frequent,  with   earnest  supplications  to  the 
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Almighty  for  the  preservation  of  us  both : 
she  in  her  senses,  and  me  in  the  way  of  mj 
duty  towards  Him,  and  in  a  justifiable  be- 
haviour to  my  uncle  and  aunt.  I  believe  my 
uncle  had,  at  that  time,  more  compassion  for 
me  than  he  would  siifier  to  be  seen  :  he  had 
my  aunt  talked  to,  and  would  not  suffer  her 
to  come  at  such  unseasonable  hours  again ; 
for  she  had  several  times  before -spent  most 
of  the  night  witli  me  alone,  and  what  I  then 
received  from  her,  the  Almighty  knows,  and, 
indeed,  did  make  it  up  to  me  in  her  recon- 
ciliation afterwards. 

Her  nightly  visits  here  ended;  but  they  had 
been  so  long  continued,  late  and  early,  that  I 
had  habituated  myself  to  spend  the  nights  (as 
I  used  to  keep  a  fire)  in  the  little  closet.  I 
sat  much  there,  and,  when  it  was  bed-time  (if 
my  aunt  was  absent),  would  put  my  candle 
out  and  sit  as  still  as  I  could,  lest  I  should  be 
suspected  of  keeping  disorderly  hours. 

I  had  here  no  intimate  to  converse  with  or 
encourage  me,  and  was  left  as  a  person  quite 
alone  ;  but  the  immediate  visitations  of  Di- 
vine favor,  at  times,  did  most  graciously 
establish  my  faitlt,  and,  when  almost  over- 
whelmed, would,  in  the  condescend ings  of  His 
companion,  direct  my  mind  to  some  passage 
in  the  Scriptures  for  my  consolation ;  and  I 
seldom  read  or  contemplated  on  them  with-. 
out  tears,  yet  how  quickly  did  I  lose  the 
sight  and  effect  of  these  favors  ;  whilst,  like 
^  a  traveller  driven  away  from  the  haven  of 
Lis  happiness  by  contrary  winds,  I  was  forced 
\>y  grief  into  a  confusion  of  thoughts,  and 
have  frequently  sat  under  the  violent  sugges- 
tions of  the  enemy  till  two,  three,  four,  or  five 
in  the  morning,  and  was  sometimes  no  sooner 
in  bed  than  my  aunt  would  call  me  up.  It 
is  hardly  credible  how  little  sleep  I  went 
with ;  but,  surely,  I  sympathized  with  my  uncle 
and  aunt  in  the  affliction  I  gave  them.  My 
meat  was  to  me  as  trifling  as  my  sleep, 
wherein  I  proved  on  what  a  little  nature  will 
subsist ;  my  meals  were  no  way  constant,  a 
bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  with  a  little  water, 
or  a  little  milk  and  bread-and-butter,  with  a 
dish  of  tea,  were  my  only  food  for  months  ; 
nor  had  I  any  desire  after  anything  else,  till 
necessity  obliged  me  to  alter  my  course. 

(To  be  coniinued.) 


Condensed  Argument. — A  very  cele- 
brated Scotch  divine  says : — '*  The  world  we 
inhabit  must  have  had  an  origin  ;  that  origin 
must  have  consisted  in  a  cause ;  that  cause 
must  have  been  intelligent ;  that  intelligence 
must  have  been  efiScicnt;  that  efficiency  must 
have  been  ultimate ;  that  ultimate  power  must 
have  been  Supreme,  and  that  which  always 
was  and  is  Supreme,  we  know  by  the  name  of 
God." 


RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS. 

The  party  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church,  under  the  leadership  of  Bishop^Cum- 
mins,  lately  a  sembled  in  New  York  city, 
have  revised  the  Rubrics  and  the  Book  of 
Prayer,  and  expunged  from  the  marriage  ser- 
vice the  words,  "with  all  my  worldly  goods 
I  thee  endow."  The  Christian  Union,  com* 
men  ting  on  this,  says  : 

"  Seeing  it  is  not  well  for  the  prayer-book 
to  say  one  thing,  and  the  law-book  another, 
it  is  perhaps  wisdom  on  this  point  to  bring 
the  Uhurch  and  State  into  line. 

Again,  in  the  concluding  prayer,  the  pas- 
sage, '  that  as  Isaac  and  Rebecca  lived  faith- 
fully together,  so  may  these  persons  surely 
perform  and  keep  the  vow  and  covenant  be- 
tween them  made,'  is  dropped  as  'inappro- 
priate/ In  the  patriarchal  marital  relations 
of  old,  when  the  wife  was  but  the  first  and 
most  honored  servant  of  her  lord,  it  was  per- 
haps perfectly  natural  fur  Ler  to  seek  by  strat- 
agem and  deceit  the  darling  wish  of  her 
heart.  Rebecca's  device  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession to  her  favorite  son  is  not  hallowed  by 
the  record  where  it  stands.  The  cunning  of 
the  Hebrew  woman,  in  her  husband's  old  age 
and  infirmity,  is-  surely  no  pattern  for  the 
young  wife  of  today.  This  blundering 
anachronism,  which  has  escaped  criticism 
hitherto  by  virtue  of  its  sweet,  devotional 
surrounding,  is  very  properly  excised  in  the 
new  ritual  of  the  Reformers.  They  recog- 
nize that  the  true  marriage  is  simply  the 
highest  of  all  good  fellowship,  based  on  mu- 
tual and  transparent  confidence.  Or,  rather, 
they  seem  about  to  recognize  it,  and  stop 
short.  For  the  words.  *  man  and  wife,'  they 
substitute  husband  and  wife,  as  a  clearer  ex- 
pression of  the  relation.  Though  mann  and 
husband  are  convertible  terms  in  the  old 
German  speech,  and  mann  and  weib  are  hus-^ 
band  and  wife. 

But,  while  they  were  about  it,  why  could 
they  not  have  stricken  out  three  little  words, 
alike  degrading  to  the  husband  who  receives 
the  vow  and  the  wife  who  pledges  it—*  And 
to  obey?' 

Why  should  not  it  be  an  equal  promise  ? 
Why  should  the  wife  pledge  herself  to  obey 
when  it  is  beyond  all  human  prediction  to 
forecast  the  terms  or  the  nature  of  her  obe- 
dience, and  when  it  is  very  certain  that  she 
will  not  unless  she  chooses,  and  when  it  is  not 
always  certain  that  she  could  obey,  even  if  she 
would  ? 

Marriage  is,  and  is  not,  an  apprenticeship 
for  life.  It  is  in  one  sen  ?e ;  in  tnat  the  husband 
and  wife  are  mutual  learners  and  teachers, 
and  that  the  journey  work  goes  on  through 
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life.  It  is  not  an  apprenticeship  in  the  sense 
of  master  and  servant,  ii?hich  tne  promise  to 
obey  converts  it  to.  Individualitj  in  opinion, 
harmony  in  action,  make  the  only  marriage 
worth  the  name. 

In  the  simple  service  of  the  Quaker  Church, 
the  word  obey  does  not  enter.  Husband  and 
wife  pledge  each  other,  word  for  word,  alike, 
'  to  be  loving  and  faithful  until  death  shall 
separate  us.' 

What  concord  like  to  that  in  Quaker  house- 
holds !  What  sweet  serenity  of  wedded  peace  I 
The  Quaker  wife,  fettered  by  no  promise  to 
surrender  her  individuality  or  her  ludgment, 
recognized  as  a  true  and  equal  help-meet,  is 
the  shining  exemplar  of  gracious  wifehood 
and  motherhood.  Looking  well  to  the  ways 
of  her  household,  sharing  her  husband's  busi- 
ness counsels,  active  in  the  unworldly  affairs 
of  her  sect,  organizing  and  managing  public 
charities,  lifting  up  her  voice  in  assemblies  of 
the  faithful,  we  think  of  her  always  as  vested 
in  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  lilies.  How 
much  of  this  faculty  of  '  aflairs '  and  mod- 
est fearlessness  in  the  path  of  duty  does  not 
spring  directly  from  the  untrameled  conditions 
of  her  married  life !  How  much  of  womanly 
growth  is  due  to  the  perfect  equality  in  which 
she  stands  serene !  And  so  we  are  very  sorry 
that,  considering  all  things,  our  brethren, 
while  they  were  about  it,  did  not  expunge 
those  three  ugly  little  words,  'And  to  obey.   " 


<■» » 


"  ONE  WOBD  TO  THE  WOMEN." 

A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  in  an  article  in  the 
Oirigtian  Register,  thus  appeals  to  her  own 

•  •••••• 

"But  this  very  cry — 'taxation  without 
representation' — such  a  good  battle-cry  as  it 
is,  and  such  wonderful  work  as  it  has  done  in 
the  world,  take  care  how  you  use  it  in  too 
narrow  a  sense,  with  too  singular  an  applica- 
tion. You  are  payine  taxes  all  the  time, 
thousands  of  you,  which  you  have  little  or  no 
share  in  imposing.  If  you  would  only  rebel 
against  these  I 

You  are  taxed  without  representation  in 
every  extravagance  of  luxury  or  ostentation 
which  sends  an  overbalance  of  money  out  of 
the  country,  and  raises  to  hardship  the  price 
of  every  indispensable,  homely  comfort. 

You  are  taxed  without  representation  by 
every  reckless  household  where  the  servants 
who  minister  to  its  indolence  and  pride  can 
have  pay  and  plunder  as  they  choose,  and 
then  turn  round  and  demoralize  the  rest  of 
their  class,  until  not  a  careful,  aiixious,  over- 
burdened mother  of  a  family  among  you  can 
get  faithful,  permanent  assistance  for  reason- 
able wages  and  proper  kindness. 


You  are  taxed  without  representation,  yon 
mothers  of  young  families,  in  everv  foolish- 
ness of  fashion  and  entertainment  by  vhich 
your  children's  ideas  of  social  pleasure  are 
confused  and  perverted,  so  that  you  must 
either  strain  beyond  your  purse  and  con- 
science to  gratify  them,  or  else  deny  them 
altogether  uie  amusements  natural  to  their 
age. 

You  are  taxed  without  representation  by 
all  things  which  make  false  standards,  and 
trouble  life ;  by  the  things  which  hinder  mar- 
riages and  prevent  the  true  identification  of 
the  interests  of  men  and  women ;  by  the  things 
which  separate  arbitrarily  class  irom  class, 
intercept  human  sympathies,  and  make  im- 
possible the  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other's 
needs;  by  the  thines  which  set  aside,  or 
undervalue,  or  bewilder  religion,  and  ignore 
the  direct  and  simple  love  of  Ood. 

Make  a  crusade  against  these,  you  who  are 
true  and  single-minded  I  Protest  and  pray 
with  those  who  keep  up  falshood  and  foolish- 
ness. After  the  whiskey  is  all  poured  away, 
make  sacrifice  of  other  tl^^gs  that  stimulate 
unwholesomely  and  dangerously.  See  what 
you  can  do  against  the  poor  and  silly  litera- 
ture that  is  poisoning  mind  and  imaginatioii, 
and  enfeebling  brain  and  conscience,  as  surely 
as  any  dram^drinking.  Show  young  girls  a 
better  and  more  beautiful  wav.  Induce,  or- 
ganize, if  you  can,  in  neighborhoods,  a  retam 
to  the  old,  sweet  simplicities,  so  that  the  larger 
modem  power  and  appliance  may  be  made  to 
reach  farther  and  help  more  than  they  do. 
Try  if  a  nobler  living  may  not  go  far  to  8oI?e 
the  terrible  problems  of  the  day  about  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  surplus  of  women  in 
the  world,  and  the  need  of  their  making  money 
for  themselves,  and  laws  to  protect  their  money. 
See  if  it  be  not  possible  to  work  out  the  world 
on  God's  plan, — of  man  to  subdue  the  earth 
to  true  uses,  and  woman  to  help  and  bless  the 
man.  See  if  this  will  not  come  naturally, 
and,  of  course,  as  'all  things  are  added,' 
when  once  right  motive  is  established  at  the 
heart  of  things.  You  cannot  ever  straighten 
out  a  snarl  by  pulling  or  winding  upon  its 
outside.  You  cannot  lay  even  work  upon  & 
jumble.  All  the  women,  and  all  their  wits, 
cannot  talk  or  legislate  society  into  the  har- 
mony that  would  have  grown  by  this  time  if 
every  woman  had  been  the  spiritual  power 
fche  should  have  been  from  the  beginning. 

Dear  women  of  Massachusetts — and  women 
everywhere,  who  are  rising  up  in  the  regenera* 
tion — in  the  name  of  the  llord  whose  king* 
dom  is  coming,  lay  your  axe  at  the  nxA  of 
the  tree !" 


nm 


True  religion  is  a  life  unfolded  within,  not 
a  life  forced  on  us  from  abroad. — Channing* 
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WATOH  TH£  BOOKS. 

How  large  a  proportion  of  mothers  and 
goardians  tuearciae  anything  which  can  be 
called  watchful  care  as  to  what  books  and 
papers  the  ohildrm  shall  read  ?  And  yet  the 
booksellers'  shelves  groan  under  the  weight  of 
the  most  dissipating,  weakening  and  insidious 
books  that  can  possibly  be  imagined;  and 
newspapers  which  ought  never  to  enter  any 
decent  nouse  lie  on  the  table  of  many  a  fam- 
ily sitting-room.  Any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  records  of  any  large 
eircalating  library  will  be  astonished  at  the 
immense  demand  which  there  is  for  .these 
average  novels.  And  in  our  parlors  and 
chambers  to-day  many  little  girls  are  curled 
up  in  comers,  poring  over  such  reading — 
stories  of  complicated  modem  society,  the 
very  worst  kind  of  readine  for  a  child ;  stories 
''whose  exciting  pages  delight  in  painting  the 
love  of  the  sexes  for  each  other,  and  its  sen- 
saal  phases."  And  the  mothers  do  not  know 
what  they  are  reading,  and  the  children  an- 
swer, when  asked  what  they  read,  "  Oh  I  any- 
thing that  oomes  along." 

'  Anna  C.  Brackett. 

■        ■  <■>  ■ 

GHABNINO,  THE  PHILANTHROF:i8T. 

From  an  Oraium  £y  ChatU9  Sumner j  delwered  at  Sar- 
tor d  Univertity^  in  1846. 

I  do  not  speak  of  him  as  the  divine,  although 
his  labors  might  well  have  earned  that  title 
)  also.  It  is  probable  that  no  single  mind  in 
our  age  has  exerted  a  greater  influence  over 
theological  opinions.  Bui  I  pass  these  by, 
without  presuming  to  indicate  their  character. 
It  were  fiir  better,  on  this  occasion,  to  dwell 
on  those  Christian  labors  which  should  not 
£ul  to  find  &vor  alike  in  all  churches,  whether 
at  Rome,  Geneva,  Canterbury,  or  Boston. 

His  benificent  influence  has  been  widely  felt 
and  acknowledffed.      His  words  have  been 
heard  and  read  by  thousands,  in  all  conditions 
of  life,  and  in  various  lands,  whose  hearts 
have  been  touched  with  gratitude  towards  the 
meek  and  eloquent  upholder  of  divine  truth. 
An  American  traveller,  at  a  small  village  on 
one  of  the  terraces  of  the  Alps,  in  the  Austrian 
Tyrol,  encountered  a  Grermau,  who,  hearing 
that  his  companion  was  from  Boston,  inquired 
earnestly  after  Channing,  saving  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  learning  the  English  language  had 
been  adequately  repaid  by  the  delight  of  his 
writings.      A  distinguished  stranger,  when 
about  to  visit  this  country,  was  told  by  a  rela- 
tive, not  less  lovely  in  character  than  exalted 
in  condition,  that  she  envied  him  his  journey 
"  for  two  objects,  that  he  would  not  fail  to  see 
—Niagara  and  Channin?."  We  have  already 
observed  that  a  critic  of  art  has  placed  him, 
in  a  grand  American  triumvirate,  with  AU- 
ston  and  Washington.    More  frequently — 


and  I  mention  this  simplv  as  a  &ct — ^he  has 
been  associated  with  Wasnington  and  Frank- 
lin ;  but,  unlike  Washington,  he  had  no  en- 
signs of  command ;  unlike  Franklin,  he  was 
never  elevated  to  the  pinnacle  of  foreign  office. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  sav  that  since  them 
any  American  has  exerted  greater,  if  equal, 
sway  over  his  fellow-men.  And  yet,  if  it  be 
asked  what  single  important  measure  he  has 
carried  to  a  successful  close,  I  could  not  an- 
swer. It  is  on  charader  that  he  has  wrought 
and  is  still  producing  incalculable  changes. 
Multitudes,  on  whose  souls  neither  his  spoxen 
nor  written  word  has  ever  fallen,  now  feel  its 
blessed  influence.  The  whole  country  and  age 
feel  it. 

I  have  called  him  the  philanthropist,  the 
lover  of  man, — the  title  of  highest  honor  on 
earth,  "  I  take  goodness  in  this  sense,"  says 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  **  Essays,"  "  the  affecting 
of  the  weal  of  men,  which  is  what  the  Grecians 
call  Philanthropeia.  ....  This,  of  all  vir- 
tues and  dignities  of  the  mind,  is  the  greatest, 
being  the  character  of  the  Deity ;  and  with- 
out  it  man  is  a  busy,  mischievous,  wretched 
thing,  no  better  than  a  kind  of  vermin." 
Lord  Bacon  was  right.  Confessing  the  {Attrac- 
tions of  scholarship,  awed  by  the  majesty  of 
the  law,  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  art,  our 
souls  bend  with  involuntary  reverence  before 
the  angelic  nature  that  seeks  ihe  good  of  his 
fellow-man.  Through  him  Grod  speaks..  On 
him  has  descended  in  especial  measure  the 
Divine  Spirit.  God  is  love;  and  man,  in 
diffusive,  comprehensive  benevolence,  most 
nearly  resembles  Him.  In  heaven,  we  are 
told,  the  first  place  or  degree  is  given  to  the 
angels  of  love,  who  are  termed  Seraphim ;  the 
second  to  the  angels  of  light,  who  are  termed 
Cherubim. 

•  a  .  •  •  •  . 

I  have  called  him  the  philanthropist ;  he 
might  also  be  called  the  moralist,  for  he  was 
the  expounder  of  human  duties ;  but  his  ex- 
position of  duties  was  no  common  service  in 
the  cause  of  humanity.    His  morality,  ethe- 
realized  and  sublimed  by  Christian  love,  for- 
tified and  confirmed  by  Christian  righteous- 
ness, was  applied  with  unhesitating  frankness 
to  the  people  and  affairs  of  his  own  country 
and  age.     He  saw  full  well  that  it  were  vain 
to  declare,  in  general  terms,  the  blessings  of 
right  and  the  misery  of  wrong,  unless  the 
special  wrong  was  pointed  out  which  ought 
to  be  eradicated.     A  general  morality  is  apt 
to  be  inefficient     Tamerlane  and  Napoleon 
might  both  join  in  general  praise  of  peace  and 
condemnation  of  war,  and  entitled  themselves 
to  be  enrolled,  with  Alexander  of  Russia,  as 
the  members  of  a  peace  society.     And  many 
people  satisfy  their  consciences  by  the  utter- 
ance of  general  truth,  warmed,  perhaps,  by 
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rhetorical  effort,  without  venturing  or  caring 
to  apply  it  practically  in  life.  This  was  not 
the  case  with  our  philanthropist.  He  sought 
to  bring  his  morality  to  bear  distinctly  and 
pointedly  upon  the  world.  Nor  was  he  dis- 
turbed by  another  suggestion,  which  the 
moralist  often  encounters,  that  his  views  were 
sound  in  theory,  but  not  practical.  He  well 
kiiew  that  what  is  unsound  in  theory  must  be 
vicious  in  practice.  He  did  not  hesitate, 
therefore,  to  fasten  upon  any  wrong  he  dis- 
cerned, and  attach  to  it  a  mark,  which,  like 
that  of  Cain,  can  never  be  wiped  from  its 
forehead.  His  philanthropy  was  morality  in 
action. 

As  a  moralist,  he  knew  that  the  highest 
happiness  could  be  reached  only  by  following 
the  right;  and,  as  a  lover  of  man,  besought 
on  all  occasions  to  inculcate  this  supreme  duty. 
He  strove  to  impress  upon  States  and  nations 
the  important  truth,  that  they  were  amen- 
able to  the  same  moral  law  as  individuals. 
This  proposition,  if  universally  recognized, 
would  open  the  gates  of  a  new  civilization. 
From  its  denial,  or  its  vague  and  imperfect 
acceptance,  come  national  sins.  The  princi- 
ples of  morality,  which  first  possess  the  indi 
vidual,  slowly  pervade  the  body  politic ;  and 
we  are  often  told,  in  extenuation  of  war  and 
conquest,  that  the  State  and  the  individual 
are  governed  by  separate  laws  of  right — that 
the  State  may  do  what  an  individual  may  not 
do.  In  combating  this  pernicious  fallacy, 
Channing  did  important  service  to  the  State. 
He  helped  to  bring  Government  within  the 
circle  of  Christian  duties,  and  instructed  the 
statesman  that  there  is  one  comprehensive 
rule  of  right,  binding  alike  on  public  and 

private  conscience Beneficent  nature 

joins  with  the  moralist  in  declaring  the  uni* 
versalily  of  God's  laws ;  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  morning  and 
evening  dews,  the  descending  showers,  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  the  breezes  that  fan  our 
cheeks  and  bear  rich  argosies  from  shore  to 
shore,  the  careering  storm,  all  that  is  on  this 
earth, — nay,  more,  the  system  of  which  this 
earth  is  a  part,  and  the  infinitude  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  which  our  system  dwindles  to  a  grain 
of  sand,  all  declare  one  prevailing  law,  know- 
ing no  distinction  of  persons,  of  numbers,  of 
mass,  of  size. 

While  Channing  commended  this  truth,  he 
recognized  with  especial  fervor  the  rights  of 
men.  He  saw  in  our  institutions,  *as  estab- 
lished in  1776,  the  grand  animating  idea  of 
human  rights,  distinguishing  us  from  other 
countries.  It  was  this  idea  which,  first  appear- 
ing at  our  nativity  as  a  nation,  shone  on  the 
path  of  our  fathers  as  the  unaccustomed  star 
in  the  West,  which  twinkled  over  Bethlehem. 

Kindred  to  the  idea  of  human  rights  was' 


that  other,  which  appears  so  often  in  his  writ- 
ings as  to  seem  to  inspire  his  whole  philaD- 
th  ropy — the  importance  of  the  individual  mwi. 
No  human  soul  was  so  abject  in  condition  as 
not  to  find  sympathy  and  reverence  from  hin. 
He  confessed  his  brotherhood  with  all  God's 
children,  although  separated  from  them  br 
rivers,  mountains  and  seas — although  a  torrid 
sun  had  left  upon  them  an  unchangeable 
Ethiopian  skin.  Filled  by  this  thought,  be 
sought  in  all  that  he  did  to  promote  their  ele- 
vation and  happiness.  He  yearned  to  do 
good— to  be  a  spring  of  life  and  light  to  bii 
fellow- men.  •*  I  see  nothing  worth  living 
for,"  he  said,  "but  the  divine  virtue,  which 
endures  and  surrenders  all  things  for  truth, 
duty  and  mankind."  In  this  spirit,  eo  long 
as  he  lived,  he  was  ever,  through  good  report 
and  evil  report,  the  champion  of  humanity. 

In  the  cause  of  education  and  of  temper- 
ance, he  was  an  earnest  laborer.  He  saw  bow 
essential  was  knowledge  to  a  people  who  go?- 
erned  themselves — that  without  it  the  right 
of  voting  would  be  a  dangerous  privilege,  and 
that  with  it  the  State  would  be  elevated,  and 
the  means  of  happiness  and  power  infinitelr 
difiused.  His  vivid  imagination  saw  the 
blight  of  intemperance,  and  exposed  it  in 
glowing  colors.  In  these  causes  he  was  sos- 
taincd  by  the  kindly  sympathy  of  those 
among  whom  he  lived. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Noble  Sentimekts. — Condemn  no  man  for 
not  thinking  as  you  think.  Let  every  one 
enjoy  the  full  and  free  liberty  of  thinking  for 
himself.  Let  every  man  use  his  own  judg- 
ment, since  every  man  must  give  an  account 
of  himself  to  God.  Abhor  every  approach, 
in  any  kind  of  degree,  to  the  spirit  of  perse- 
cution. If  you  cannot  reason  or  persuade  a 
man  into  the  truth, never  attempt  to  force  him 
into  it.  If  love  will  not  compel  him,leavehini 
to  God,  the  Judge  of  all. — John  Wesley, 


••••- 


From  *' Friends*  Quarterly  Ezaniioor.*' 
CHRISTIAN  SYMPATHY. 

The  power  of  sympathy  over  the  human 
heart,  and  more  especially  over  the  hearts  ot 
the  young,  is  a  truth  which  none  who  have 
studied  human  nature  will  gainsay;  yet  is 
there  not  room  amongst  us  as  a  church  for  a 
deeper  recognition  of  this,  in  its  bearing  on 
the  Christian  ministry  ?  The  most  powerful 
exposition  of  Divine  truth  may  fall  short  of 
its  effect,  if  it  lack  those  words  of  tender  and 
earnest  personal  appeal  which  would  bring  it 
home  to  the  individual  conscience  of  ^^^ 
hearers  ;  but  to  be  enabled  thus  to  addres 
different  states  there  must  be  sympathy  with 
them. 

Our  early  Friends  seem  to   have  been  re- 
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markably  "dipped*'  into  the  state  of  those 
vhom  they  adaressed,  aad  to  this,  under  the 
Dirine  blessiog,  may  in  large  measure  be 
attribated  the  gathering  power  of  their  miois- 
trr.  The  experience  of  one  whose  heart  has 
been  given  to  the  Lord,  whose  powers  have 
been  employed  in  His  service,  and  who  has 
himself  long  proved  the  faithfulness,  and  love, 
ud  power  of  the  Master  whom  he  serves, 
mast  differ  in  many  respects  from  that  of  those 
who  are  but  commencing  their  Christian  jour- 
ney, or  who  have  not  given  up  all  for  Christ. 
How  important,  then,  for  the  overseers  of  the 
dock  to  remember  aU  the  way  by  which  they 
have  themselves  been  led  through  the  wilder- 
ness, that  the  hearts  which  are  yearning  for 
sympathy  may  feel  that  it  flows  forth  towards 
them  I 

For  the  Christian  life  is  not  all  sunshine ; 
it  has  itB  times  of  temptation  and  conflict,  un- 
disclosed, probably,  to  the  dearest  earthly 
friend ;  seasons  when  the  disciple  is  called  to 
give  some  proof  of  his  allegiance,  and  when 
that  which  is  comparable  to  the  surrender 
of  all  is  required.  How  helpful  at  such  times, 
to  those  who  are  treading  this  solitary  path, 
is  the  voice  of  sympathy  from  the  Christian 
minister,  speaking,  from  the  depths  of  his 
own  experience,  not  only  of  trial,  but  of 
deliverance! 

How  many  of  those  who  are  exercising 
their  gifts  to  the  edification  of  the  church, 
^  have  themselves  been  helped  by  such  sympa- 
thy in  early  life  !  How  many  lips  have  first 
been  opened  in  the  ministry  after  the  secret 
coDfliet  has  been  described  and  the  needed 
counsel  given,  either  in  public  or  in  private ! 
And  if  any  of  these,  in  looking  back  into  the 
p&st,  can  recur  to  a  time  when  they  lived  in 
carelessness  and  sin,  loving  the  world  and  the 
things  of  the  world,  and  resisting  the  convic- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit,  until,  in  the  infinite 
love  of  Christ,  their  Saviour,  they  were 
plucked  as  brands  from  the  fire  ;  surely  such 
experience  must  have  prepared  them  to  speak 
faithfully,  and  yet  with  deep  sympathy,  to 
these  who  may  be  treading  the  same  danger- 
ous path. 

The  subject  is  one  in  which  the  welfare  of 
our  church  is  deeply  involved.     We  hear  the 
fear  expressed,  and  facts  seemed  to  show  that 
it  is  not  groundless,  that  our  younger  mem* 
hers   are    losing    their  attachment    to    the 
church  to  which  they   belong  ;  that  other 
channels  are  absorbing  those  gifts,  and  that 
interest,  which  are  so  much  needed  for  the 
building  up  of  our  religious  Sooiety.     But  if 
this  be  so,  is  there  not  a  cause  ?    For  if  the 
young  do  not  find,  within  our  borders,  the 
svmpathy   which  they  crave,  they   will   be 
lively  to  seek  it  elsewhere ;  whilst  in  propor- 
tion to  the  help  they  have  themselves  received 


amongst  us,  and  to  the  degree  in  which  their 
difficulties  and  conflicts  and  temptations  have 
been  understood,  and  bandied  with  a  wise  and 
loving  sympathy  by  those  who  are  ''over 
them  in  the  Lord,"  will  l>e  their  attachment 
to  this  section  of  the  church,  and  their  desire 
to  be  made  instruments  of  blessing  therein. 
•         •         .         •  o» 


Great  Ideas  and  Small  Duties. — A 
soul  occupied  with  great  ideas  best  performs 
small  duties.  The  divinest  views  of  life  pene- 
trate  most  clearly  into  the  meanest  emergen- 
cies. So  far  from  petty  principles  being  best 
proportioned  to  petty  trials,  a  heavenly  spirit 
taking  up  its  abode  with  us  can  alone  sustain 
well  the  daily  toils,  and  tranquillv  pass  the 
humiliations  of  our  condition.  Even  in  in- 
tellectual culture,  the  ripest  knowledge  is  the 
best  qualified  to  instruct  the  most  complete 
ignorance.  So,  the  trivial  services  of  social 
life  are  the  best  performed,  and  the  lesser 
particles  of  domestic  happiness  are  most  skil- 
fully organized,  by  the  aeepest  and  fairest 
heart. 

FROM  UKPURLISHSD  LBTTBR0. 


The  following  letter,  received  by  her  friends 
from  A.  C.  M.,  has  been  thought  to  be  a  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  the  memory  of  Patience 
Smith,  and  worthy  of  publication : 

Hudson,  Sixth  mo.  3d,  1874. 

Dear  Friend, — A  telegram  reached  me  last 
evening,  saying  that  the  "  funeral  of  Patience 
Smith  would  take  place  on  the  4th  inst" 

Well,  she  has  been  gathered  to  the  "church 
of  the  first-born,''  being  of  the  number  whose 
names  are  written  in  heaven,  and  therefore 
we  have  no  cause  to  have  doubts  or  fears  on 
her  account.  No  I  Very  far  from  that ;  but 
we  mourn  for  ourselves.  We  mourn  that  one 
so  good,  so  pure,  and  so  useful  has  been 
called  away  from  us.  We  ask,  who  are  to 
fill  the  places  of  the  loved  and  devoted  ones, 
who  are  so  frequently  being  called  from  our 
midst  ?  They  have  done  the  work  of  their 
day  most  nobly.  Who  are  to  come  up  in 
their  stead  to  the ''  Help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty  ?"— against  that  mighty  flood  of 
evil,  which  is  stalking  over  the  land  in  mid- 

This  dear  departed  one  never  appeared 
publicly  as  a  minister,  and  yet,  if  ever  there 
was  a  preacher  of  righteousness  and  an  advo- 
cate of  truth,  she  was  one.  She  was  ever 
found  on  the  side  of  justice  and  mercy,  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  the 
down-trodden  of  the  earth ;  and  the  poor,  the 
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ootcftflt,  and  the  afflicted  may  well  say,  "  In 
thee  we  have  lost  a  deyoted  friend.  But 
her  loM  18  not  only  felt  by  these,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  religious  body  have,  for  them- 
selves, deep  cause  to  mourn  the  departure  of 
their  dear  iriend.  Most  especially  do  we  need 
her  cheerful  presence  in  our  gatherings ;  we 
need  her  devoted  labors  as  an  incentive  to 
others  to  come  forward  and  devote  their 
talents  and  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  truth. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH   MONTH  20,  1874. 

The  Public  Ledger. — We  have  received 
from  the  publisher  a  package  of  documents, 
giving  a  detailed  and  interesting  account  of 
the  entire  history  of  the  Public  Ledger  from 
its  first  issue,  as  the  pioneer  of  cheap  journal- 
ism, to  the  present  time. 

The  newspaper  has  become  almost  as  neces- 
sary as  the  morning  meal;  few  that  live 
within  reach  of  one  are  willing  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  just  what  is  going  on  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  drinking  in  the 
details  of  the  very  latest  items  of  intelligence 
with  the  coffee  they  sip  for  breakfast  And 
the  power  that  is  wielded  by  the  daily  press 
can  scarcely  be  realized.  If  its  scope  is  broad 
and  catholic ;  if  its  tone  is  pure  and  lofty,  it 
exerts  an  influence  second  to  none,  in  mould- 
ing and  strengthening  the  convictions  of  men. 

Of  all  such  papers  published  in  this  State 
and  elsewhere,  there  is  not  one,  perhaps,  that, 
for  excellence  and  cheapness,  Burpasses  the 
Public  Ledger,  as  it  is  conducted  by  its  pres- 
ent proprietor. 

From  a  small  penny  sheet,  first  issued  in 
1836,  a  copy  of  which  lies  on  our  table,  it  has 
grown  to  be  a  large  and  prosperous  daily 
journal,  with  a  circulation  of  over  90,000 
copies,  and,  under  present  management,  is 
ftee  from  anything  that  is  objectionable. 

The  editorials  are  excellent  and,  generally 
commend  themselves  to  the  better  judgment 
and  clear  sense  of  right  in  all  unprejudiced 
minds,  and  are  doubtless  working  in  a  quiet 
but  sure  way  for  the  improvement  of  the  tone 
of  thought,  and  the  elevation  in  the  social 
scale  of  the  toiling  masses. 

The  man  who  has  the  genius  to  conceive, 
and  the  business  ability  to  carry  forward, 


such  an  enterprise  as  the  Ledger  now  is,  holds 
a  powerful  lever  that  must  lift  the  substratum 
of  society  to  a  nearer  plane  with  himself,  and 
awaken  a  more  earnest  desire  for  greater  ex- 
cellence in  those  who  are  thus  daily  fed  on 
earnest  thoughtful  words,  and  have  presented 
to  their  minds  clear  and  forcible  views  on 
every  topic  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the 
community  mthoutpariy  limiiaiioiM. 

The  Public  Ledger  has  ever  been  fearless 
attd  outspoken  for  the  right,  even  in  the 
darkest  and  stormiest  times,  and  it  has  well 
earned  the  place  it  now  holds  among  the 
daily  papers  of  our  city. 


HABBDSD. 

WBBSTBIU-CONARD.— On  the  26th  of  Piftii 
month,  1874,  with  the  approbation  of  Sadeburj 
Monthly  Meeting,  At  the  house  of  Charles  H.Thomas, 
Ohrifltiana,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Jesse  Webster  and 
Ellen  Gonard,  both  of  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


DIED. 

BARIGHT.— At  her  residence  in  Quaker  Street, 
on  the  3l8t  of  Fifth  month,  1874,  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness, Diana  S.  Baright,  in  the  Tlst  year  of  her  age; 
a  member  of  Doanesburgh  Monthly  Meeting. 

SMITH.— At  her  residence  in  Quaker  Street,  on 
the  2d  of  Sixth  month,  1)374,  after  a  brief  illneu, 
Patience  Smith,  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age;  a 
member  of  Duanesbnrgh  Monthly  Meeting,  formerly 
a  member  of  New  Tork  Monthl7  Meeting. 

Quiet  and  unob^rnsiTe,  these  two  sisters  were  de- 
sirous of  conforming  their  liree  to  the  golden  role, 
by  ministering  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
others.  Earnest  were  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  sincere  their  desires  thftt 
something  might  be  done  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
crime,  and  injustice,  and  wrong-doing  so  fearfuUt 
flooding  the  land  in  consequence  of  the  preralence 
of  this  rice.  The  subject  of  right  education  claimed 
their  warm  interest.  In  their  intercourse  witb 
others,  they  were  kind  and  affectionate,  and  were 
constantly  recommending  purity  of  life  by  their 
own  shining  examples. 

CLIFPTON.— On  the  Ist  of  Fifth  mo.,  1874, at  ber 
residence  in  Quakertown,  N.  J.,  Rebecca Cliffton.  She 
was  a  devoted  sister,  a  warm  friend,  and  a  geoi" 
companion.  Her  loss  will  be  felt  not  only  in  these  re- 
lations, but  also  in  the  faithful  band  of  Friends, 
who  haTe  been  struggling  for  years  past  to  keep  ui^ 
their  little  meeting  at  that  place,  which,  from  occa- 
sional removals  to  other  localities  and  remorals  or 
death,  from  time  to  time,  will,  ere  long,  literallr 
place  them  in  the  position  of  being  only  the  "two 
or  three  "  left  there  to  assemble. 

GRIFFITH.— At  her  residence  in  Boston,  Erie 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  of  "  heart  disease,"  on  the  28th  of  Fifth 
month,  1874,  Mary  W.  Griffith,  aged  nearly  70  years. 
She  was  a  member  of  Boston  Preparative  and  East 
Hamburg  Monthly  Meetings,  and  an  elder  of  to* 
latter  for  several  years.  . 

She  was  dipped  into  sympathy  for  the  lonely  ana 
sorrowfiil,  and  often  had  a  word  of  counsel  and 
encouragement  for  snch.  She  was  muchbeloTsa 
by  her  neighbors,  and  being  somewhat  remote  fro© 
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Friends  and  amonirBt  other  denominationi,  fre- 
quently yieited  them  npon  missions  of  love,  and 
sometimes  had  the  liTing  word  of  admoiition  and 
solcnn  iuppHcatiOB  to  poor  forth  in  their  midst, 
And,  at  times,  in  onr  own  meetings,  her  roice  was 
tieard,  to  oar  comfort  and  edification.  Her  end 
was  peace,  and  death  had  no  terrors  for  her. 

LEVIOK  —On  the  morning  of  the  lOth  inst.,  Wm. 
M.  Levick,  in  his  54th  year ;  a  yalned  member  of 
Green  St.  Monthly  Meeting. 

WILSON.— On  the  15th  of  Fifth  month,  1874,  at 
the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Mortimer  Thomp- 
son, near  ParcellsTille,  London  Oo.,  Ya.,  of  dropsy, 
Btizabeth  N.  Wilson,  widow  of  the  I4te  Wm.  Wilson, 
in  the  76ib  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of 
Goose  Creek  monthly  Meeting. 

For  ecTeral  months  precedini;  her  death,  she  was 
a  great  sufferer,  bat  she  bore  it  with  that  patient 
resignation  that  comes  of  a  well-spent  life  and  a  con- 
science Toid  of  ofFence.  As  the  cords  which  bind  the 
0pi ritual  life  to  its  clay  tenement  slackened  their 
bold,  she  watched  and  hailed  with  delight  the  ap- 
proaching dissolatioD,  and  when  the  solemn  hour 
irrired,  peaceftilly  yielded  her  spirit  to   the   God 
who  ^MYe  it,  and  gently  sank  to  rest  in  the  fall 
ammtnce  of  a  blessed  immortality  beyond  the  grare. 
As  neighbor  and  friend,  she  was   beloved  by  all 
vho  knew  her;  as  a  Christian  mother,  her  teoder- 
atsa  And  lore  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  be- 
reayed  children,  who  were  erer  the  objects  of  her 
ifeetionaie  devotion.    Fall  of  years,  and  estimable 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,  she  has  gone  beoce,  and 
ber  good  works  will  live  after  her,  embalmed  in  the 
hearts    of    her  nnmeroas   circle  of   relations  and 
friends,  who  now  sorrow  at  her  death. 

HOWBLL. — Saddenly,  of  apoplexy,  on  the  1 1th 
tost.,  &t  Camden,  Delaware,  Thomas  H.Howell,  in 
the  8'4th  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  of  Camden 
Monthly  Meeting. 


BEI»OBT  OF  THE  INDIAN   COMMITTEE  OF  NEW 
TORK  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  1874. 

To  the  Tearlff  Meeting  : 

Tbe  Committee  on  Indian  Afiairs  report 
that  they  have  given  attention  to  their  ap- 
pointment afl  way  opened  daring  the  past 
year. 

Early  in  Sixth  month  last,  we  received  a 
communication  from  Superintendent  Barclay 
White,  enclosing  the  resignation  of  Howard 
White  as  U.  S.  Agent  for  the  Winnebagoes, 
to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  Eighth  month. 
As  he  had  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  agency 
80  efficiently,  the  Committee  felt  much  embar- 
rassment^ and  were  at  a  loss  to  know  to  whom 
to  look  to  fill  the  position.  A  sub-commit- 
tee was  appointed,  who  made  diligent  inquiry 
for  a  person  to  take  the  agency.  They  wrote 
to  Superintendent  White  to  assist  us.  His 
T^ply  was:  "If  you  can  find  a  Friend  pos- 
sessing tbe  qualincations  of  Solomon  and  J  ob, 
and  is  honest  withal,  he  is  the  man,  appoint 
him ;  and  he  will  find,  in  the  performance  of 
Ids  duties,  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  all  the 
gifts  which  God  has  given  him."  We  pub- 
lished a  notice  in  the  ''Friend's  Intelligencer," 
and  made  diligent  inquiry,  but  did  not  hear ' 


of  a  person,  that  appeared  to  us  as  suitable, 
until  the  26th  of  Seventh  month ;  therefore 
we  were  under  the  necessity  of  requesting 
Howud  (as  we  had  withheld  his  resignation) 
to  send  us  another,  to  take  effect  on  1st  of 
Ninth  month.  He  accordingly  acceded  to 
our  request,  and  sent  us  another,  leaving  the 
date  blank  when  it  should  take  effect  In 
the  interim  we  made  the  necessary  inquiry, 
and  on  the  13th  of  Eighth  month  addressed 
a  letter  to  President  Grant,  nominating,  on 
behalf  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York, 
Taylor  Bradley  to  be  U.  S.  Indian  Agent  for 
the  Winnebagoes,  accompanying  it  with 
Howard  White's  resignation.  The  President 
immediately  appointed  Taylor,  who  took 
charge  of  the  agency  as  soon  as  he  received 
his  commission,  a  few  days  after  the  1st  of 
Ninth  month ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that 
we  find  him  an  efficient  officer,  he  and  his 
wife  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  cause  of 
civilizing  and  elevating  the  Indian. 

About  the  middle  of  Sixth  month  we  felt 
no  little  embarrassment  on  receiving  inform 
mation  from  Washington  that  the  government 
had  determined  to  close  the  office  of  the  Nor- 
thern Su peri n tendency,  and  that  the  services 
of  our  friend  Barclay  White  would  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  the  30th  of  that  month.  The 
information  surprised  us  much,  as  we  had 
previously  been  informed  that,  under  the  Act 
passed  at  the  previous  session  of  Congress, 
authorizing  the  President  to  retain  fi>ur 
Superintendencies,  Barclay  White  would  be 
one  of  those  retained.  Some  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  residing  near  the  City  of 
Washington  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  of  no  avail  for  us  to  remonstrate  against 
the  decision  of  the  Department  All  the 
Committee  were  much  exercised,  and  this  led 
to  much  correspondence.  It  was  6nall^  de- 
cided that  it  was  important  that  Friends 
should  act  with  deliberation  in  determining 
what  course  should  be  pursued  in  the  present 
situation  of  Indian  affairs,  some  feeling  that 
we  could  not  continue  our  labors  without  the 
aid  of  a  member  of  our  religious  Society  as 
the  superintendent.  While  the  subject  was 
under  discuesion,  we  received  a  letter  from 
Barclay  White,  stating  that  on  the  2'5th  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washing- 
ton  informed  him  that  the  President  had 
amended  his  order  of  the  10th  so  far  as  to 
continue  his  office ;  that  the  office  of  Indian 
Affiiirs  for  California  was  to  be  abolished  in 
lieu  thereof.  The  continuance  of  our  valued 
friend  Barclay  White  as  Superintendent  was 
a  great  relief  to  us.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Six  Yearly  Meetings  then  concluded 
to  defer  the  meeting  of  the  delegates  from 
those  meetings  until  the  29th  of  Tenth  months 
at  the  time  of  holding  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
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Baltimore,  at  which  four  of  our  Committee 
attended.  The  subject  which  induced  the 
call  having  been  fully  adjusted,  there  was  not 
any  business  requiring  special  notice  in  this 
report. 

Soon  after  our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  a 
Friend,  a  member  of  our  Committee,  with  his 
wife,  left  here  as  a  committee  on  our  behalf 
to  visit  the  Indians  under  our  care ;  as  it  was 
contemplated  when  Friends  took  charge  of 
them  that  they  should  visit  the  tribe  once  a 
year  by  a  committee.  On  arriving  at  Chi- 
cago they  were  notified  by  telegram  of  'severe 
illness  in  their  family,  and  were  under  the 
necessity  of  immediately  returning  home.  We 
at  once  requested  some  of  the  Friends  who 
were  at  Omaha  from  other  Yearly  Meetings 
to  visit  the  tribes  under  their  care,  that  they 
should  visit  the  Winnebago  Reservation  on 
our  behalf.  This  Committee  made  us  the 
following  report: 

•**  To  the  Indian  Committee  of  Neva  York  Yearly  Meeting 
of  I)nends : 

"By  request  of  William  H.  Macy  (on  be- 
half of  Executive  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting)  by 
letter  to  Barclay  White,  Superintendent, 
dated  Sixth  month  11th,  1873,  we  visited  the 
Winnebago  Agency,  in  Nebraska,  under  care 
of  Howard  White,  Indian  Agent  for  the 
tiibe,  on  the  second  and  third  days  of 
Seventh  month,  1873. 

"  We  find  that  within  the  past  year  fifty 
new  frame  houses  have  been  erected  under 
contract,  at  a  cost  of  $668  each,  containing 
five  rooms,  and  apparently  well  built,  warm 
and  comfortable  winter  residences.  Twenty- 
five  log  houses  have  also  been  erected  by  the 
Iiidians  during  the  same  period,  at  very  small 
cost;  the  agent  furnishing  binges,  glass, sash, 
Ac.  These  houses  have  but  one  room  about 
14  X 16  feet,  and  are  covered  with  dirt  roof. 

"There  are  now  on  the  Reservation  75 
frame  and  50  log  houses,'the  average  of  occu- 
p.tnts  about  two  families  to  each  houpe  ;  the 
rest  of  the  tribe  are  sheltered  in  Tepees. 
There  are  412  families,  and  about  150  more 
houses  will  be  required  to  house  the  entire 
tribe  comfortably.  There  is  on  the  Reserva- 
tion at  present  700  acres  of  wheat,  1,000  acres 
of  corn,  and  60  acres  of  oats,  .believed  to  be 
an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent,  on  the  aver- 
age of  last  year ;  the  balance  of  2,000  acres 
is  in  gardens,  &c.  Four  hundred  (400) 
bushels  of  seed  potatoes  were  issued  last 
spring,  and  six  hundred  tons  of  hay  cut  and 
cured  last  harvest.  Some  provisions  had  to 
be  purchased,  and  rat'ons  of  beef  issued  all 
through  the  year.  Agent  Howard  White 
thinks  that  beef  rations  Will  not  be  necessary 
for  some  months  to  come. 

"  This  tribe  do  not  go  on  the  hunt,  and  pay 


but  little  attention  to  stock  raisins  (except 
ponies),  consequently  the  rations  of  beef  are 
necessary  for  their  subsistence ;  but  the  beef 
is  paid  for  out  of  the  tribal  funds. 

**  The  Indians  in  houses  on  their  allotments 
generally  have  gardens  which  they  cultivate 
— and  most  of  them  appear  to  be  well  at- 
tended— ^and  raise  some  chickens  and  pigs, 
but  we  think  not  so  many  of  either  as  would 
be  desirable. 

'*  A  few  yokes  of  oxen  have  been  issued  to 
the  different  bands  during  the  year,  and  tbere 
are,  altogether,  42  yokes,  1,000  to  1,100 
ponies,  and  the  stock  of  hogs  is  on  the  increase. 
Ponies  are  sold  to  settlers  not  on  the  Reserva- 
tion, and  the  Indians  are  considered  quite 
rich  in  this  kind  of  stock. 

"Agricultural  implements,  wagons,  4c., 
have  been  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
the  necessities  of  the  cultivators  and  other 
laborers,  and  are  kept  in  repair  at  the  Reser- 
vation shops.  Over  100  wagons  and  harness 
for  the  same  are  used  on  the  Reservation. 

"  The  grist  mill  is  in  good  running  order, 
and  doing  all  the  work  required  for  tbe tribe: 
and  the  new  saw-mill  also  finds  full  employ- 
ment. Shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  and  car- 
penters, with  their  Indian  apprentices,  aJI 
appear  to  be  fully  employed  in  their  several 
vocations.  There  are  27  employees  about  the 
agency,  17  of  whom  are  Indians. 

**  There  are  three  day  schools  (one  school- 
house  lately  burned  is  being  rebuilt),  average 
attendance  about  100  scholars.  Two  of  thfc* 
schools  are  at  present  conducted  by  Carrie 
Thomas  and  Lucy  A.  Lamb. 

"A.U  Industrial  School  building  is  now 
under  contract  and  being  erected,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  opening  about  the  first 
of  Eleventh  month  next,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 80  scholars,  and  it  is  believed  by 
the  agent  will  be  at  once  filled.  A  superin- 
tendent, two  teachers,  Ac,  will  be  required  to 
be  appointed  for  this  new  instution." 

On  the  3rd  of  Twelfth  month,  we  shipped 
five  cases  containing  dry-goods,  boots,  shoes, 
clothing,  &c.,  f  )r  distribution  among  the  In- 
dians, which  were  contributed  as  folloffs: 
Two  cases  by  Friends  of  this  city,  valued  at 
$293.81  ;  one  case  by  Friends  of  Purchase 
Monthly  Meeting,  valued  at  8120.45;  one 
case  by  Friends  of  Flushing  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, valued  at  $61.00,  and  one  case  by  Friends 
of  Shrewsbury,  valued  at  $134.55.  We  also 
sent  $100  in  cash  to  be  expended  in  articles 
of  necessity  for  the  sick  and  infirm  ;  together, 
8709.81.  Members  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  New  York,  and  Friends  of  Matinecock 
Meeting,have  contributed  8415  in  cash  during 
the  past  year.  The  Union  Line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  kindly  transported  our  con- 
tributions,  free  of  charge,  as  &r  as  Chicago. 
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On  the  17th  of  Twelfth  month,  Agent  Bradley 
wrote  that  he  had  received  the  cases  all  in 
good  order,  had  distributed  a  few  of  the  goods 
to  as  many  as  called,  and  would  continue  to 
search  out  the  most  needy  until  all  were  made 
comfortable.  He  writes — "  We  return  to  thee 
and  all  the  Friends  of  New  York  and  vicinity, 
many  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  poor  Indians 
for  so  great  a  favor.  We  have  had  a  great 
many  deaths  lately  among  the  tribe  from 
disease,  mostly,  I  think,  brought  on  by  ex- 
posure ;  we  will  now  be  able  to  make  them 
comfortable  for  the  approaching  cold  weather. 
I  have  placed  the  fund  sent  to  credit,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sick  and  infirm." 

The  committ€e  have  made  some  drafts  upon 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  during 
the  year,  amounting  to  8260.14,  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  committees  visiting  the  Win- 
nebagoes,  and  our  quota  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  "  Executive  Committee  of  the 
six  Yearly  Meetings,"  who  have  been  of  great 
service  in  the  many  complications  which  have 
attended  the  labors  of  Friends  of  all  the 
Yearly  Meetings,  requiring  them  frequently 
to  visit  Washington. 

We  would  suggest  that  permission  be  gi;veQ 
(he  committee  to  draw  upon  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  sum  of  ^ve  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  be  ueed  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  labors,  if  occasion  requires. 

On  the  27th  of  Fourth  month.  Agent 
Bradley  wrote  that  the  tribe  were  doing  finely 
in  the  way  of  farming  this  spring ;  that  they 
have  sown  over  l,oOO  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
are  now  putting  in  oats  and  preparing  the 
ground  for  corn,  and  that  he  wanted  a  farmer 
at  the  industrial  school  immediately.  We 
recommended  John  Hoag  for  that  position, 
who  left  here  on  the  fifth  instant,  and,  no 
doubt,  will  receive  the  appointment  on  his 
arrival  at  the  agency. 

On  the  second  day  of  last  month,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  six  Yearly  Meetings 
visited  Washington  to  obtain  an  amendment, 
if  possible,  in  the  appropriation  bill,  which 
vas  reported  to  Congress  without  any  pro- 
vision to  continue  the  office  of  the  Northern 
Superin tendency.  The  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, residing  near  Washington,  feeling  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  called  upon  the 
other  members  from  Philadelphia  a,nd  New 
York  to  assist  them.  The  Friend  from  this 
city  reported  on  his  return,  that  they  called 
upon  President  Grant  and  informed  him  that 
there  was  not  any  provision  in  the  bill  for  the 
su\>port  of  our  superintendent.  He  received 
them  kindly,  was  not  aware  of  the  omission, 
hut  would  now  give  it  his  immediate  atten- 
tkn ;  and  expressed  much  satisfaction  with 
the  labors  of  Friends,  and  was  desirous  that 
(heir  efforts  should  be  sustained.    The  com- 


mittee had  a  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  at  which  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  was  present. 
They  devoted  two  days  to  the  object  of  their 
visit,  and  left  feeling  encouraged  that  the 
superintendency  would  be  continued. 

Superintendent  Barclay  White  makes  the 
following  report  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  tribe  under  our  care  : 

Office  Scpirintenobxt  Indian  Afpaies, 
Omaha,  Nib.,  Fourth  mo   :jO,  1874. 

Esteemed  Friend, — The  Win  nebagoes  have 
recently  held  their  annual  election  for  chiefs; 
only  one  of  the  chiefs  of  last  year  was  re- 
elected. Some  of  the  present  chiefs  have, 
years  back,  held  the  same  positon,  and  others 
are  progressive  men  ;  we  do  not  anticipate 
any  increased  difficulty  in  the  administration 
of  agency  affiiirs  resulting  from  the  change. 

The  Reservation  members  of  the  tribe  are 
giving  more  attention  to  agriculture  during 
this  spring  than  ever  before. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty  seven  Wisconsin 
Winnebagoes  have  been  removed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  Winnebago  Reservation,  and 
are  there  subsisted  by  weekly  rations  of  four 
pounds  of  beef  and  eight  pounds  of  flour  per 
capita.  Those  remaining  in  Wisconsin,  yet 
to  be  removed,  are  variously  estimated  in  num- 
ber from  150  to  450. 

Nine  years  ago,  the  Winnebagoes  left  their 
Reservation  at  Crow  Creek,  in  Dakota  Terri- 
tory, to  avoid  starvation  and  death.  They 
proceeded  down  the  Missouri  river  in  canoes, 
and  squatted  upon  the  Omaha's  land,  where 
they  now  are.  The  majority  of  the  tribe  be- 
ing satisfied  in  making  it  their  permanent 
home,  the  U.  S.  Government  purchased  for 
them,  with  tribal  funds  from  the  Omahas, 
their  present  Reservation.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding year  a  minority  of  the  tribe  continued 
on  their  journey  in  canoes  down  the  Missouri 
river,  tarried  some  time  at  the  Great  Nemaha 
Agency,  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
river,  and  up  the  Mississippi  river ;  a  few  of 
them  finally  settling  in  Minnesota,  but  the 
majority  going  to  Wisconsin,  where  they 
squatted  upon  government  land,  and  have 
since  depended  for  subsistence  upon  the  chase 
and  the  proceeds  from  berries,  nuts,  etc.,  sold 
to  the  whites.  • 

The  Minnesota  Winnebagoes   have   since 
been  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  and 
received  their  proportion  of  the  trust  funds  of 
the  tribe. 

The  Government  is  now  moving  the  Wis- 
consin members  of  the  tribe  back  to  the   res- 
ervation, and  will  there  give  them  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  reserva- 
tion Indians. 

No  greater  proof  or  evidence   oT  the  ^  acl- 
vance  of  the  reservation  Indians  is  required 
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than  to  contrast  their  appearance  and  condi- 
tion with  that  of  the  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes, 
as  they  have  from  time  to  time  been  delivered 
on  the  reservation. 

The  present  appearance  of  the  Wisconsin 
Indians  probably  represents  the  condition  of 
the  whole  tribe  when  it  separated  eight  years 
ago.  The  improvement  of  the  reservation 
Indians,  since  that  period,  causes  a  marked 
difference  between  the  portions  of  the  tribe, 
which  is  so  apparent  as  to  cause  comment 
even  among  the  Indians  themselves. 

The  Wisconsins  took  no  part  in  the  late 
election,  and  at  present  indicate  little  interest 
in  agency  affairs. 

Newton  Clark,  of  Fort  Calhoun,  Neb.,  has 
been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Winne- 
bago, Industrial  School,  and  his  wife,  Ann 
Vinette  Clark,  fills  the  position  of  matron 
and  nurse  in  the  same  institution.  It  was 
thought  best  that  said  officers  and  the  seam- 
stress should  fill  their  positions  during  the 
present  quarter,  and  assist  in  preparing  the 
school,  farm,  and  furnishing  the  house,  pre- 
paratory to  opening  the  school  in  the  next 
quarter. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a  laundry,  work- 
room, barn,  etc.,  for  the  school,  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  permission  from  the  Department  is 
obtainea. 

"An  agent  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
incumbent  will  be  required,  as  he  has  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice on  the  Ist  of  Eighth  month  next. 

"  The  attention  of  Friends  is  called  to  the 
treaty  stipulations  contained  in  the  last  treaty 
with  this  tribe,  obligating  the  United  States 
to  have  100  acres  of  prairie-land  broken  for 
each  band,  the  tribe  at  that  time  being  divided 
into  fourteen  bands.  This  agreement  has  not 
been  fulfilled ;  not  more  than  500  acres  have 
been  broken,  leaving  the  United  States  in- 
debted to  the  amount  of  900  acres,  at  a  cost 
of  tiiree  dollars  per  acre. 

"  We  were  highly  pleased  with  the  general 
appearance  of  prosperity  pervading  the  reser- 
vation, and  the  feeling  of  respect  and  confi- 
dence manifested  by  the  Indians  towards 
Howard  White  and  his  family. 

**  The  improvements  on  the  allotments  are 
of  a  substantial  character,  and  the  expendi- 
tures appear  to  have  been  m£ie  with  judg- 
ment and  economy. 

"The  rapid  increase  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  a  growing  desire  among  the  people 
to  live  as  white  men  live,  leads  us  to  believe 
that  before  long  this  tribe  may  be  induced  to 
lay  aside,  forever,  their  tribal  organization, 
and  accept  the  rights  of  citizenship,  as  their 
relations  of  Minnesota  have  done. 

"  This  fwill  make  them  amenable  to,  and 
give  them  the  protection  of,  the  laws  of  our 


country.    It  will  inspire  them  with  hope,  and 
a  desire  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  security  that 
belongs  to  a  citizen." 
(Signed,)        B.  Rush  Roberts, 

Mary  L.  Roberts, 

0/ Baltimore  Gommit'.u^ 

William  C.  Starr, 

Of  Indian  Committee. 

Under  date  of  Seventh  month  31st,  the 
Superintendent  informed  us  that  the  Govern- 
meut  had  determined  to  remove  about  1,000 
Wisconsin  Winnebago  Indians,  and  settle 
them  on  the  reservation  with  the  Nebraska 
Winnebagoes.  He  writes  us  that  "  on  the 
24th,  Commissioner  C.  A.  Hunt  arrived  at 
Sioux  City,  having  in  charge  88  of  these  Wia- 
oonsin  Indians,  tinder  instructions  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affitirs,  I  called  to- 
gether, on  the  26th,  the  chiefe  and  head-men 
of  the  Wiunebagoes  in  council.  Special  Com- 
missioner Hunt,  Agent  White,  and  most  of 
the  adub  aiales  from  Wisconsin  were  present, 
making  an  assembli^e  of  nearly  200  in  num- 
ber. The  council  was  held  under  the  oak 
trees  south  of  the  Agent's  dwelling-house 

"  The  intentions  of  the  Government,  in  re- 
gaid  to  removing  the  Wisconsin  Indians  to 
the  Nebraska  Reservation,  as  expressed  in 
letters  of  instructions  to  the  SuperintendenV 
of  Indian  Affairs,  also  the  conclusion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  hereafter  divide 
the  income  from  the  Winnebago  Trust  Fundi 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  tribe,  were 
explained  to  those  assembled. 

"  Commissioner  Hunt  stated  the  views  and 
intentions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs upon  the  subject  of  removal  as  expressed 
by  him  a  few  days  before  in  a  council  of  Wis- 
consin  Winnebagoes,  held   at  Sparta,  Wis- 
consin ;  and,  after  answering  some  questions 
from  the  Indians  upon  the  subject,  they  were 
requested  to  continue  in  session,  and  thorough- 
ly consider  and  discuss  the  subjectrmatter  of 
receiving  the  Wisconsin  Indians  upon  their 
reservation,  and,  after  ariving  at  a  conclusion, 
to  inform  us,  and  we  would  meet  them  in 
council.     The  whites  then  withdrew,  and  the 
Indians  continued  an  animated  discussion  for 
some  hours.     During  the  afternoon,  we  again 
met  together,  and  were  informed  that  it  was 
the  unanimous  conclusion  of  the  council,  that 
the  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes  might  be  removed 
to  the  Nebraska  Reservation,  provided  the 
United  States  Government  purchase  for  their 
residence  from  the  Omaha's  Reservation,  a 
strip  of  timber  land  joining  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  Winnebago  Reservation,  two 
miles  wide  from  north  to  south,  and  three 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  which  they  were 
willing  should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  invested 
funds  of  the  tribe.     Thev  also  requested  that 
there  might  be  appointed  a  sub-agent,  to  have 
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special  charge  of  the  Wisconsin  Indians,  and 
that  thej  should  be  subsisted  by  the  Govern- 
ment  for  a  lew  years.  The  council  was  very 
hArmonions,  and  the  conclusion  appeared  to 
be  unanimous.'' 

The  Superintendent  continues :  ^  From  the 
most  reliable  data,  I  conclude  the  Wisconsin 
Wini^ebagoes  will  number  about  1,000 ;  they 
are  drunken,  idle  and  debased,  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  cultivate  the  soil,  have  no  fized 
homes  or  income,  but  wander  over  Central 
Wisconsin,  picking  and  aelline  wild  berries, 
banting  muskrats,  and  begging  from  the 
whites  for  a  subsistence." 

He  urges  that  an  effort  be  made  to  induce 
CoDgress  to  provide  for  the  salary  of  a  sub 
agent,  to  take  special  charge  of  the  Wisconsin 
Winnebagoes,  who  shall  be  under  the  control 
of  the  U.  8.  Indian  Agent  of  the  tribe ;  that 
appropriation  be  made  for  the  support  of  the 
W iaconsin  Winnebagoes,  until  they  can  be 
taught  habits  of  industiy.  If  these  appro- 
priations are  secured,  there  will  be  a  mvor* 
able  prospect  of  benefiting  tiio  Indians,  as 
well  as  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin,  by  such 
removaL  He  expresses  a  fear,  "  should  the 
Government  force  this  idle  and  vicious  horde 
upon  the  fiurmer  Indians  of  Nebraska,  with- 
out giving  us  some  such  provision  as  I  have 
SDggested,  to  provide  and  train  them,  as  well 
as  to  permit  us  to  continue  the  education  and 
care  of  the  reservation  Indians,  as  we  have 
t  hitherto  done  and  propose  doing,  all  that  we 
have  done  will  have  oeen  in  vain,  and  the 
Winnebagoes  of  Nebraska  will  soon  become 
the  wild  and  riotous  element  that  they  were 
four  years  ago." 

"  The  reservation  Indians  are  now  in  a  con- 
dition of  prosperity,  reflecting  credit  upon 
themselves  and  those  who  have  had  charge 
of  them.  This  is  the  turning  point  of  success 
or  &ilure  with  us,  in  our  effort  to  civilise 
them;  let  us  now  neglect  no  exertion  to 
secure  the  means  by  which  we  can  continue 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  reservation 
Indians,  and  raise  the  balance  of  the  tribe  up 
to  their  standard." 

The  Committee  have  diligently  sought  for 
a  woman  Friend  to  go  out  and  reside  on  the 
reservation,  to  teach  the  Indian  women  house- 
hold duties,  to  live  as  the  whites  do,  and  take 
proper  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged  and  the  chil- 
dren.   On  one  occasion  we  thought  we  had 
h^n  successful,  and  had  agreed  upon  the 
terms  for  the  services  of  such  a  person  ;  one 
that  we  were  led  to  believe  was  well  qualified 
for  the  position,  as  she  was  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  go.    We  were  not  a  litte  disappointed 
^  be  informed,  when  the  time  was  arranged 
for  her  to  go  out,  that  her  familv  would  not 
consent,  and  that  she  must  abandon  the  pros- 
pect. 


Agent  Bradley  writes  upon  this  subjectr 
when  urging  that  such  a  person  should  be 
procured,  that  it  seems  useless  to  spend  time 
in  instructing  the  youth  of  the  tribe,  and  then 
allow  them  to  go  back  to  their  untutored 
mothers,  whose  influence  tends  to  undo  all 
that  skilled  labor  can  do  to  lift  them  out  of 
their  wild  condition.  The  men  are  dobff  very 
well,  many  of  them  making  rapid  strides  to- 
ward civilization;  but  tiie  women,  alas  for 
them  I  there  seems  to  be  but  little  hope  for 
the  rising  generation,  unless  something  can  be 
done  to  lift  them  from  their  degradation, 
where  the  children  mieht  enjoy  the  comforts 
of  a  real  home,  and  where  they  might  learn 
that  which  would  tend  to  their  comfort  and 
well  being  in  future.  We  might  then  have  a 
hope  for  their  rapid  advancement  towards 
civilization.  Unless  something  can  be  done, 
it  seems  like  battling  against  hope. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  make  a  thorough  re- 
pair of  the  Winnebago  Orist  Mill,  and  put 
m  a  new  steam  engine  and  boiler,  so  as  to 
double  the  capacity  of  the  mill  ;  rctmoving 
the  old  engine  to  the  woods  to  run  an  addi- 
tional saw-mill  which  is  now  on  hand  and 
useless,  on  account  of  being  too  far  from  the 
timber.  The  present  condition  of  the  srist 
mill  and  increasing  demand  for  grinding 
grain,  makes  the  proposed  change  necessary, 
and  it  is  believed  there  will  be  ample  funds 
belonging  to  the  tribe  applicable  for.  all  the 
above*named  building  and  improvements. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  it  is  thought  the 
grist  mill  can  grind  double  the  amount  of 
grain  it  does  now,  without  increasing  the  ex- 
pense for  labor  or  fuel. 

The  three  Winnebago  day  schools  have 
been  conducted  satis^torily,  with  an  ave> 
rage  daily  attendance  of  sixty-nine  scholars 
in  the  three  during  the  last  month.  The  Sab- 
bath school  has  been  well  attended,  the  ave- 
rage attendance  during  the  last  three  months 
being  about  sixty  persons.  The  schools  have 
been  smaller  and  the  mortality  greater  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  measles 
throughout  the  tribe,  and  the  latter  has  been 
incretued  by  the  Indian  treatment  of  said 
disease ;  it  has  now  abated,  and  the  tribe  is 
comparatively  healthy. 

The  conduct  of  the  tribe  during  the  winter 
and  spring  hab  been  better  than  was  antici- 
pated, considering  the  great  influx  of  strange 
Indians. 

Taylor  Bradlev,  the  new  agent,  exhibits 
great  energy  and  administrative  ability,  and 
there  is  every  indication  of  his  making  an 
excellent  Indian  agent 

Thy  friend, 

Barclay  White, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 

To  Wm.  H.  Mact,  New  York. 
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The  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  is  now  be- 
fore Congress ;  as  passed  the  House  of  Rep 
reaentatives,  the  Northern  Superintendeucy 
is  continued,  but  the  appropriations  for  clerk 
hire  and  contingencies  are  considerably  re- 
duced. 

Nearly  all  that  the  Executive  Committee 
asked  for  has  been  allowed,  with  modifica^ 
tion  or  reduction  in  amounts  from  last  year. 

For  our  Winnebagoes  the  $5,000  omitted 
last  year,  and  $3,400  for  breaking  and  fenc- 
ing the  land,  is  now  in  the  bill.  What  will 
be  the  fate  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  is  yet  to 
be  determined.  The  Executive  Committee 
are  to  meet  in  Washington  on  the  22d,  to  give 
attention  to  it. 

Agent  Bradley  has,  on  several  occasions, 
urg^  the  necessity  of  their  having  a  bell 
placed  in  the  cupola  of  the  Industrial  School- 
house,  as  the  children  appear  to  have  no  idea 
of  time,  and  dull  or  dark  days  they  are  in- 
clined to  be  late  in  getting  out  to  their  work. 
We  have  sent  them  a  bell  weighing  246 
pounds,  which  cost,  with  the  necessary  fixtures 
for  hanging  it,  $141.08.  At  the  same  time,  we 
sent  a  case  containing  a  package  donated  by 
Friends  of  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  ana 
one  by  those  of  Westbury. 

We  feel  that  there  is  cause  for  encourage- 
ment in  the  progress  by  the  tribe  under  our 
oare.  The  agent  writes,  in  a  late  letter, 
"  that  everything  in  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment is  working  nicely.  The  wheat  and  oats 
are  up  and  looking  well,  and  all  hands  are 
busy  preparing  for,  and  planting  corn  and 
potatoes,  and  making  fence.  In  fact,  it  looks 
more  like  business  here  now  than  ever  before 
since  I  have  been  here." 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Wm.  H.  Macy,  Clerk, 

New  ToBK,  Fifth  mo,  2mh,  1874. 


Nor  pleasore-Beekiog  mind,  that  loves  to  stray ; 
These  are  the  very  thiogs  we  Bboald  d<*Dj. 
For  more  than  all  our  other  erils  they. 
Rather  be  patieoce,  sufferinfir  long  the  road, 
On  which  we  learn  to  bear  life's  'castomed  load; 
Perhaps,  while  through  its  darkling  paths  we  tread. 
A  light  sbaU  beam,  and  pro^e  its  guidiag  thread. 

J.Y. 


■  *■»  ■ 


MODERATION. 

Happy  the  man  whose  cautious  steps 

Still  keep  th?  golden  mean  ; 
Whose  life,  by  wisdom's  ml  as  well  formed. 

Declares  a  conscience  clean. 

To  sect  or  party  his  large  soul 

DisdaioB  to  be  conjoined  ; 
The  good  he  loves  of  every  name, 

And  prajfl  for  all  mankind. 

His  business  is  to  keep  his  heart; 

Bach  p<«esion  to  control ; 
Nobly  ambitious  well  to  rale 

The  empire  of  his  soul. 

Not  on  the  world  his  heart  is  set, 

His' treasure  is  above  ; 
Nothing  beneath  the  sovereign  good 

Gan  claim  his  highest  love. 

Kkedbam. 


I  ^m»  » 


Flora  The  Christian  Register. 
8UPERPMJITIB8. 

How  many  things  there  are  In  common  life 

That  needful  seem,  because  they  alvrays  lie 

About  us  everywhere ;  we  ask  not  why. 

We  were  born  with  them,  and  in  vain  onr  strife  ; 

For  heavier  grow  the  burdens  we  must  bear, 

Till  childhood  even  has  a  look  of  care. 

And,  growing  with  our  growth,  the  things  of  sense 

Like  to  an  army  gather  daily  round ; 

Till  scarce  they've  left  a  passage  to  us  hence 

Big  «s  a  needle's  eye,  so  close  they've  bound. 

Thus  custom,  luxary,  do  man's  life  control. 

Pamper  the  body,  starve  the  immortal  soul ; 

Till  we  forget  our  high  and  heavenly  birth. 

And  deem  ourselves  at  length  but  sons  of  earth. 

And  what's  the  remedy  ?     All  at  once  to  break 

The  thousand  cords  of  this  connected  life, 

And  by  one  step,  a  hermit,  end  the  strife  7 

Will  selfidh  solitude  man  nobler  make? 

Or  shall  we  leave  ourhotne  the  world  to  rove, 

And  to  our  social  duties  faithless  prove? 

Nay,  let  not  raahiiesBy  haste,  the  burden  try; 


From  The  Wayf^ide. 
CONFUSlOiJ   IN  THE   WORKSHOPS. 

Ye8,  sad  to  relate,  there  was  confusioD  in 
the  clerical  workshops.  Toola  dedignei  to 
work  together  in  harmony  were,  instead, 
grumbling  and  fault-finding,  if  not,  indeed. 
actually  set  by  the  ears. 

Bishop  Blacksmith  smote  his  forehead  in 
despair  as  he  looked  on  his  diocese,  and  heard 
the  angry  clatter  of  discussion  concerning  the 
great  questions  of  the  day  ;  while  all  Carp- 
terdom  was  engaged  with  equal  violence  upoD 
the  methods  of  individual  labor. 

"  I  contend,"  exclaimed  the  profound  Kei?. 
D.  D.  Auger,  "  that  Brother  Plane  is  eup^r- 
ficial  in  his  work.  He  makes  a  great  flouiisk 
of  shavings,  but  does  not  ^o  beneath  the  sur- 
face! I  have  no  patience  ^ith  him!  I  ^ 
lieve  in  going  to  the  depth  of  things  !*' 

"  Yes,  you  do  bore  one  so  !'*  whispered  a 
stupid  little  blockhead,  with  a  yawn. 

"  I  acknowledge,"  said  the  Rev.  Forcible 
Hammer,  **  the  depth  of  your  wisdom,  and  I 
admire  your  penetration  ;  but  you  inust  con- 
fess your  powers  of  influence  are  limited  to  a 
very  small  circle." 

"  Stop,  stop,  Brother  Hammer,"  cried  Dea 
con  Tenpenny  Nail,  "I  grant  you  make  a 
^reat  noise  in  the  world  ;  but  my  experience 
IS  that  your  performances  affect  only  the  head 
after  all." 

Little  Gimlet,  a  preacher  of  very  small 
calibre,  here  put  in  a  feeble  protest  ^*^^l^ 
the  surface  work  so  sadly  prevalent.  He  dia 
not  think  there  was  much  heart- work  accoffl- 
plished  by  all  this  excitement  and  noise. 


I 
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A  couple  of  Old  Saws  put  their  heads  to- 
gether ominously,  while  one  mumbled  to  the 
other  through  his  broken  teeth : 

"  I  have  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the  state 
of  things  in  this  workshop.  In  my  day  the 
motto  was,  '  slow  and  sure/  I  went  to  work 
OD  a  log  of  wood,  not  expecting  to  convert  it 
in  a  minute  into  a  pile  of  lumber.  Back  and 
forth,  through  and  through,  I  tore  away,  until 
every  fibre  yielded ;  but  it  was  tough  work, 
and  very  slow.  Now-a  days,  it  seems  to  me, 
you  just  turn  a  crank,  hear  a  shriek,  see  a  puff, 
and  the  thing  is  done.'' 

"  Well,  now,  Father  Saw,  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  old  times,"  said  pert,  bright  Brother 
Chisel.  "  We  have  heard  all  you  have  to  eay 
on  that  subject,  over  and  over  again.  The 
question  of  to-day  is,  *  Which  is  the  best  mode 
of  working?'  or  rather,  *  What  is  it  that  is 
lacking  in  our  most  active  instruments?'  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Hammer  has  been  severely  criticised, 
but  I  have  worked  under  his  direction  a  great 
deal,  and  I  must  say  tliat  his  style  is  power- 
ful, and  his  arguments  convincing.  Every 
blow  tells." 

At  this  juncture.  Horseshoe,  a  lay  member 
of  St.  Anvil  Church,  stepped  in,  and  entered 
iato  the  contest : 

"  I  have  felt  the  full  power  of  Mr.  Ham- 
mer^s  arguments,  but  I  acknowledge  I  have 
been  more  benefitted  by  the  infiuence  of 
Brother  Bellows.  It  is  warmth  that  is  required 
b  melt  the  heart  which  will  not  yield  to  force. 
IV^here  should  /  have  been  were  it  not  for  the 
fire  and  fervor  which  he  brings  to  the  work  f 

There  arose  a  general  cry  for  Mr.  Bellows, 
which  puffed  up  that  functionary  consider- 
ablv. 

Forgetting  where  he  was,  and  the  inflam- 
matory nature  of  his  audience,  he  cried  out 
with  enthusiasm : 

"  Ah,  yes  I  Could  we  but  have  a  Forge  in 
every  workshop, — could  the  fire  of  zeal  but 
spread,  what  might  we  not  accomplish  I 
Warmth,  warmth,  is  all  that  is  needed  I" 

Professor  Grindstone,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing with  a  somewhat  contemptuous  expression, 
turn^  round  slowly,  upon  this,  and  addressed 
the  company.  He  had  been  engaged  in  sharp- 
ening the  intellects  of  a  class  of  youilg  Hatch- 
ets of  different  grades  of  capacity.  The  dull- 
ness of  some  of  these  had  exhausted  his 
patietfce. 

"  Excuse  me,  gentlemen  !     Warmth  is  not 

all  I  If  thoroughly  effective  work  is  to  be  done, 

more  than  mere  fervor  is  required.    I  have 

had  large  experience,  and  have  seen  many 

sparks  fly  which  did  but  light  a  little  tinder. 

Acuteneps,  polish,  culture,  in  its  widest  sense, 

oust  CDntribute  to  the  qualification  of  every 

^mly  o:>mpetent  instrument.    The  times  de- 

JJiand  culture." 


Upon  this.  Brother  Screw,  a  circuit  rider, 
turned  significantly  upon  Brother  Vice,  who 
was  totally  unpolished,  but  a  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful worker. 

"My  plan,"  said  Brother  Vice,  rather 
roughly,  **  is  to  get  a  good  grip,  and  then  hold 
fast.  I  seize  upon  everybody  that  comes  in 
my  way.  As  I  draw  them  in,  Brother  Screw 
just  turns  round  and  keeps  them  from  slipping 
away.     We  work  together." 

"  Yes  !"  eagerly  broke  in  Brother  Plane, 
who  had  been  taken  a-back  by  the  remarks 
of  the  Right  Reverend  in  the  beginning,  and 
now  saw  an  opportunity  to  say  a  word  for  him- 
self: "  Yes  I  We  believe  in  co  operation. 
When  I  see  a  subject  in  the  grip  of  brother 
Vice,  I  know  that  it  is  my  time  to  work.  Yoii 
must  confess  that  in  smoothing  away  diffi- 
culties, none  of  you  excel  me.*' 

Friend  Rule  and  Friend  Compass,  who  had 
kept  their  places  on  the  bench  in  silence 
hitherto,  now  expressed  a  concern  that  none 
in  undue  zeal  should  go  beyond  proper  bounds* 
As  far  as  their  memory  served  them,  there 
was  no  instance  on  record  of  work  prospering 
that  was  not  in  the  line  of  duty.  It  must  be 
clearly  marked  out. 

"  I  am  sure,"  soliloquised  Brother  Hammer, 
*^  I  have  fastened  a  nail  in  a  sure  place  many 
a  time  without  any  such  restrictions." 

He  seemed  to  forget  for  the  moment  the 
hand  of  the  Master  Builder  that  had  con- 
trolled him. 

Just  at  this  juncture  the  **  Carpenter's 
Son  "  entered  His  workshop.  The  talk  among 
the  tools  ceased.  No  work  had  been  going 
on  during  the  discussion-  But  now,  strange 
to  say,  the  presence  of  their  Master  brought 
vigorous  and  harmonious  activity. 

It  was  a  model  of  a  temple  upon  which  He 
was  engaged  ;  and  as  it  grew  under  His  hand, 
each  in  turn,  without  remonstrance,  took  hia 
part  in  the  work  assigned  him.  Saw  and 
Hammer,  Plane  and  Chisel,  Vice  and  Grind- 
stone, dropped  all  distinctions,  and  yielded 
each  to  the  other  as  his  turn  of  service  came. 
And  thus  in  time,  under  the  skilful  guiding 
and  forming  Hand,  the  temple  grew  in  beauty 
and  strength  unto  pet feetion,  A.  S. 


<■■  I 


This  world  is  a  serious  world,  and  human 
life  and  business  are  also  serious  matters — 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  nor  cheated  by  sham 
and  hypocrisies,  but  to  be  dealt  with  in  al) 
truth,  soberness,  and  sincerity.  No  one  can 
thus  deal  with  it  who  is  not  himself  possessed 
of  these  qualities,  and  the  result  of  a  life  is 
the  test  of  what  virtue  there  is  in  it.  False 
men  leave  no  mark.  It  is  truth  alone  which 
does  the  masonry  of  the  world — which  founds 
empires,  and  builds  cities,  and  establishes 
laws,  commerce,  and  civilization. 
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Add  to  your  faith  virtue ;  and  to  virtue 
knowledge;  and  to  knowledge  temperance; 
and  to  tem])eranoe  patience  ;  and  to  patience 
godliness ;  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kind- 
ness ;  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity.  (2 
Peter  i,  5-8.) 


CiBCVLAB  HisTiKOS  wiTHix  Salim,  N.  J.,   Qoar- 
terlj  Meeting  have  been  appointed  aa  follows : 

6th  mo.  21,  Mallica  Hill,  3  P.  H. 

Vth  "  12,  PennsDeck,  3  P.  At. 

<<  "  19,  Woodfltown,  10)  A.  M. 

«  "  96,  Salem,  10  A.  M. 

"  "  26,  Alloway'8  Creek,  3  P.  M. 

8th  "      2,  Greenwich,  3  P.  M. 

«  «      9,  Port  Bliiabeth,  3  P.  M. 

<'  «  16,  Gape  Maj,  3  P.  M. 

«  "  23,  PitUgrove,  31  P.  M. 

"  **  30,  Bridgeport,  3  P.  M. 

9th  "      6,  Pennsneck,  3  P.  M. 

OIBOCTLAB    MBBTINGS    WITHIN    BOIPIO    QUABTBBLT 
MBKTINO,    VBW   TOBK. 

6th  mo.  28,  Skeneateles,  11  A.  II. 
9th     "      6|  OoBBtantia,    11A.M. 


Yallby  Giboulab  Hebtino  will  occar  to-morrow. 
2l8t  inst.  Friends  will  take  cars  ft-om  Thirteenth 
and  Gallowhill  Streets  at  8  o'clock  A.  M.,  for  Port 
Kennedy,  where  they  will  be  met.  Get  round-trip 
tickets.  The  First-daj  School  is  held  at  the  close 
of  morning  meeting. 

BUCKS    COUBTT   riBST-DAT   SCHOOL   UNION. 

The.  Special  meeting  of  this  Union  will  be  held 
on  Seventh-da  J,  20th  inst.,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  at 
llakefield  Meeting-hoase.  The  company  of  Friends 
f^om  other  places  will  be  welcome ;  thej  will  be 
met  at  the  W.  G.  Station,  on  Bel?idere  Railroad  on 
arrlTal  of  train  Iea?ing  Kensington  Depot,  Phila- 
delphia, at  6.55  A.  M. 

FIBST-DAT   SCHOOL   APP0IHTMBNT8. 

Members  of  the  Bzecatlve  Oommittee  propose 
being  at  Fallsington  meeting  Sixth  month  28th.  At 
Byberrj,  Seventh  month  5,  when  their  school  ad- 
journs until  fall.  Gars  leaving  Thirty- first  and  Market 
Streets,  West  Philadelphia,  at  8^  o'clock  A.  M., 
will  stop  at  Cornwall  Station. 

A  Gonference  has  been  appointed  to  meet  at  Lon- 
dongrove  the  20tb  inst.,  at  10  o'clock,  by  the  Gom- 
mittee  on  Edn cation  belonging  to  the  Western 
Quarter.  Those  interested  in  the  guarded  educa- 
tion of  our  children  are  earnestly  invited  to  attend. 

David  Fbll,  for  the  Committee, 


ixsm;s. 

Thb  steam  sloop  Swatara,  commissioned  by  the 
Kavy  Department  to  convey  the  scientists  appointed 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  has  started  from 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  on  her  voyage.  She  first  stops  at 
Rio  Jaiierio,  then  goes  to  Gape  Town,  thence  to 
Grozet  Island,  where  the  first  party  of  observers  will 
be  landed.  Other  parties  will  be  landed  at  different 
points.  The  tiansit  will  take  place  on  the  8th  of 
Twelfth  month.  Twenty-six  scientists  and  two  hun- 
dred officers  and  crew  make  up  the  ship's  human 
cargo.  The  voyage  will  last  abont  eighteen  months. 

GovBBNOB  Kbllogo,  of  Lousiana,  sent  a  message 
last  week  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  stating  that  the 


suffering  from  the  floods  remains  UQabated  in  the 
Atcbalalaya,  Lafourche  and  Ouaohita  vslleys,  Al- 
though it  has  spmewhat  abated  along  the  Kiui«iippL 
The  Relief  Gommittee  issues  40,000  rations  daily, 
and  in  some  districts  is  compelled  to  reitrict  relief 
to  women  and  children,  even  where  the  Able-bodied 
cannot  obtain  work.  He  says  that  if  the  Oenenl 
Government  would  issue  20,000  more  daily  rttiont 
than  at  first  appropriated,  much  suffering  woald  be 
averted. 

Thb  steamer  Faraday,  with  the  new  Atlaatic 
telegraph  cable,  arrived  on  the  8th  inst.  She  will 
probably  remain  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  until  the 
Ambassador  arrives,  after  which  she  will  proceed 
to  lay  the  cable  remaining  on  board  between  Hiii* 
fax  and  Newfoundland,  and  will  then  retam  toSog- 
land  to  load  with  the  cable  to  be  laid  between  In* 
land  and  Halifkx.  The  deep-sea  cable  isveryiiroaf 
and  light,  weighing  only  three  tons  to  the  nile, 
while  the  shore  endings  are  immensely  large  ud 
heavy,  being  two  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  eighteen  tons  to  the  mile.  There  sretlio 
two  other  intermediate  sises. 

Thb  address  of  Vice-President  Rassell,  of  Cornell 
University,  shows  that  tl\jB  public  scfaooliof  Ameria 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  their  work  efficieotlf 
while  teachers  receive  less  pay  than  day  laboren. 

An  exchange  paper  states,  that  nearly  all  tropica! 
firnit  can  be  sucoessfhlly  cultivated  in  Florida. 

Db.  Livingstone's  son  is  editing  the  very  ralaable 
correspondence  and  other  papers  left  by  bis  father. 

Damaob  to  thb  Gbops  bt  Hail,  in  Fbbdieick  Co. 
— Baltimobb,  June  10th. — A  dispatch  received  from 
Frederick  says  :  One  of  the  most  extraordinarr  and 
destructive  hail  storms  ever  experienced  io  thii 
section  of  the  country,  passed  over  the  northeaiten 
portion  of  this  county  about  7  o'clock  on  Moodar 
evening.  Much  damage  was  done  to  buildiogs,  lad 
hundreds  of  acres  of  splendid  growing  cropi  of 
wheat,  com  and  hay  were  utterly  destroyed. 

Thb  area  of  the  storm  was  about  one  and  a  balf 
miles  in  width,  and  extended  a  distance  of  aboat 
fifteen  miles.  Hail  as  large  as  hen  eggs  lay  in  book 
places  Io  a  depth  of  one  and  a  half  feet,  and  wat 
still  found  in  large  quantities  this  morning.  The 
temperature  was  depressed  to  35  degrees,  and  vbat 
is  most  remarkable  there  was  scarcely  tfaelea^i 
wind  experienced  in  the  belt.  The  cloud  formed 
about  the  crest  of  the  Gatoctin  mountains,  itx  milei 
northwest  of  Frederick,  and  passed  north  of  tbii 
city,  with  vivid  fiashes  of  lightning  and  iligb: 
mutterings  of  thunder.  When  it  had  merged  tc 
the  eastward  its  volume  became  greatly  swolien- 
and  assumed  a  gray,  yellowish  hue,  and  soddenl;' 
mass  of  vapor  arose  resembling  the  smoke  of  & 
huge  furnace,  presenting  an  atmospheric  phenomeoa 
of  great  novelty,  and  the  whole  assaming  an  aspec: 
of  rare  grandeur. 

Thb  storra  of  last  3d  day  night  was  very  seTereiOj 
Newark,N  J., and  for  some  distance  around.  Trees apd 
fences  were  blown  down,  and  the  South  BapUi| 
church  was  struck  by  lightning.  The  storm  passed 
over  Blizabeth,  and  the  depot  at  Roselle  wai  struct 
by  lightning,  causing  considerable  damage  to  tw 
building,  and  knocking  the  wife  of  the  sUttoa 
agent  senseless.  She  was  restored  to  conscioDsaetf 
with  difficulty. 

The  storm  was  very  heavy  at  Morristown,  Xi-  Hw 
stones  nearly  two  inches  in  circumference  Ml  >■■ 
it  is  feared  that  the  peaches  have  been  rained. 
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MARRIAGE    CERTIFICATES, 

B7  PRIENDft'  CBRBMONT. 

Blanks,  |4.00,  Filled  up,  f  8.00. 

In?itationt  neatly  prepared. 

701  ARCH  STREET. 

Ijeow  T.  KLLWOOD  CHAPMAN. 

SBRHOK,    BY  JBSSB  KERSBT.  T" 

PIUOBi  aiX  OBHTl. 

WALTON-  ft  CO., 

629  and  631  N.  Eighth  st,  beloir  Oreen,  Phlla: 

STATIONERS  AND  BOOESBLLBBS. 

Priniers,  Bookbinders,  and   Bnyrrarers. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRART. 

THE  PEliBT  MUTrAEi  LIFE  IBTSITlll- 
ANOE  COMPANY  OP  PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS  ACCUMULATED,  $4,427,996.60. 
The  PENN  is  a  purely  MUTUAL  Company.  ALL 
of  its  sarpluB  premiums  are  returned  to  the  mem- 
bers every  year,  thus  furnishing  insurance  at  the 
lowest  possible  rates.  All  policies  non-forfei table 
for  their  ralue. 

AGENTS  and  CANVASSERS  WANTED.    Apply 
to  Office,  No.  921  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

a^POUNDS  OF  GOOD  STRONG  BLACK  or  GRBBN 
V  TEA  for  $2.60.  Call  or  send  to  William  In- 
gam's  Tea  Warehou8e,112  South  Second  street,  Phil- 
adelphia. Choice  fresh  Teas  from  36  to  70  cents  by 
the  package.  Extra  Fine  Young  Hyson,  Imperial 
and  Gunpowder  Teas  from  60  cents  to  $1.30.  Try 
them.    Branch  Store,  223  Pine  street,  Philad'a. 

eacher  wanted. 

To  engaife  for  year,  to  begin 
Ninth  mo.  next,  a  lady  Friend  ^loronghiy  gualfM  hy 
^q>§rimc$^  toiU  rnideuUunio  teach  English  Grammar, 
composition,  and  Literature,  in  a  Priyate  School  in 
A  cilgr.  Please  apply  In  writing,  giring  particulars, 
*o  JOHN  COMLY,  144  N.  7th  St,  Philadelphia. 


New  Type— Skilled  Workmen 


Etteblnhed  over  30  Yeari,^ 


BILL  HEADINGS, 

CIRCULARS,  Xtf 
IIIVOICES.>W> 

CHECKS, 


CARD8> 


Ae.. 


on 


If 
ELL- 
KNOWN 
Office  hat  all 
the^ilitlMl»r 
COOD 
ORK  in  modem 
ofaoydescrliltloii, 
thevery  BEST  TERMS. 


T 


p>^  EVANS 

Corner  of  Library  Street. 


BEir jAMnr  stsattan, 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 

,  AMD 

RBAXi  BSTAra  AaUNT  AND   BBOKEB. 

NOTARY  PUBLtC  AND  CONVEYANCKB. 
Loams  Nim>tiatbd,   Rmmtb  Oollmotid,  Ac.,  fto. 

Office,  01>1>  JKBZZOWgP  MXTZZDJire, 
Corner  MAIN  AMD  FIFTH'  8TBJBBT8, 
RICHMOND.  IKD. 


ASSETS  OVEB;  92,000,000. 

PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANT 


OF   PHILADELPHIA. 


Inearparated  Ipy  the  State  of  PennsylvatUa  ThirA  Month  2ft,1865<^ 

bpnet I7  rf  quired  b;  iti  charter  to  divide  eyerj  dollar  of  surplus  among  Its  policy  holdenp.    It  ii    «** 
Ibre  itrictlT  mntaaL 
The  distinfaishiiig  featnrei  of  the  ProTldent  are : — 

1.  Low  rate  of  mortalitT  conieqaent  upon  great  care  in  the  leleotioh  of  ^ires,  and  the  large  pioporb*" 
of  Mends  among  its  members. 

2.  Bconomj  in  expenses. 

3.  Pmdent  investment  of  monej. 

4.  Liberalitj  to  the  insared— as,  for  example,  its  nM->br/Mir«  ^ttan,  which  is  more  liberal  than  UH 
gnaranleed  bj  the  Massaohnsetts  law. 

SAKUEL  B.  8HIFLET,  JVm.      WM.  G.  LONGBTSBTH.  Vice  trtt. 
SOWLAMD  FABBT,  Aetuary      AfIA  8.  WING,  A»si9taiU  Aetttanf- 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPflX&.,  SIXTH  MONTE  27,  1874. 


No.  18. 


[I7AIITBD— BY  A  YOUNG  WOMAN,  A 
r?  Friend,  a  aitaatioD  as  Housekeeper.  Ad- 
ressorcallon  LUKENS  WEBSTER, 

Sixteenth  and  Tioga  Ste.,  Philada. 

rOTIGE  TO  FRIENDS. 


00  White  Barege  Shawls,  $1.50  and  $2.00. 
50  White  Grape  Maretx  Shawls,  $2.50  and  $3.60. 
16  White  Hemanni  Shawls,  $3.00  and  $4.09. 
IK»  mds  Balsorines,  at  15  cents ;  nice  thin  dress. 

All  sizes  Men's  Ganze  Tests,  from  50  cents  up. 

All  sizes  Women's  Gkaze  Vests,  from  25  cts.  np. 

All  sizes  Children's  Qauze  Vests. 
90  Linen  Handkerchiefs,  12},  14,  16,  18,  &  20  cts. 

8-4  Colored  Barege  for  Shawls  or  Dresses. 
The  above  goods  are  moderate  in  price,  having 
tn  pnrehased  at  auction. 

JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

FRIENDS'  OBNTBAL  DRY-GOODS  STORE, 
S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Aroh  Sts. 

iAlN  AND  SHIRRED  BONNETS. 

C.  A.   ELLISON 

115  WS8T  BIBMTJEXmPH  ST,,  NBW  TOMK. 

)urtDg  New  York   Yearly  Meeting  I  will  be  at 
HI  Fourth  Ave.,  near  Twenty-fint  St. 


»Ma..(  M».»w.w...»»...M  • 


8ape  JPI/ly  Dollars  I 

THE  NEW  FLORENCE. 

Pnai,  Hi   M«W   \      ^fty  e*her  jnrst'CiuM 
rUlK,  IM   store  /  sowing  Ma«Mn9. 

lATKD.   IM    Hy  »wy<My  the  WLOBBNCJS. 


Special  tertnm  to  Clube  and  I>ealer». 
8emd  fbr  eireuiare  to  ihe 
fUrtnee  8-  ttinff  Jf «•  cA4me  C&f  FiereneSf  Maetf 
Or  1198  Cke9imut  at,,  rkUaOelpMa, 


••.*■•»•.■•■•......•••■.••.« 


lUMHER  BOAROIJiC^,— A  few  persons 
can  be  accommodated  with  board  In  a  Friend's 
ulj  ID  Haddonfield.  Address  SARAH  ANN 
lEN,  Friends'  School,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
(.6.— A  few  pnpils  will  be  taken  as  boarders  at 
'  opeoing  of  the  School  in  the  Fall.  For  partic- 
rs  address  REBECCA  ALLEN,   • 

It  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


I 


HfiLBURSE  norsE 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 
Phil  new  house,  located  within  one  hundred  yards 
^  Ocean,  and  famished  in  a  superior  manner 
tfi  new  furniture,  will  be  opened  for  visitors  about 
['•b  mo.  20th,  1874.     For  terms,  etc.,  address* 

EDWIN  ROBERTS,  Proprietor, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 
ATLANTIC  CITTy  N.J.  after  Sixth  mo.  Ut. 


Dr.  ANNIE  D.  BAMBOBOEB, 

DENTIST, 
J\ro.  52  J\r.  13th  street. 


WEST  END  HOUSE, 

OAFS    MAY,    N.  J., 
Situated  directly  on  the  beach,  is  now  open  for  guests. 
Terms  Moderate.  A.  P.  COOK, 

Proprietress. 

John  H.  Roberts.  Rsubin  M.  Robektb 

J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 

PBODTTCK 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 
iF'oreisn.  and  I^oxxieetio  iFVaits, 

2£8NOJRlH  JDEJLAWAREiATBNTIM, 

ita  toUdMd.  Shipplag  ordcn  proupUy  flltod. 


TO 


«'..  F.  R0BBBT8,  AlaxaadrlA,  V».  WM.  PARBT.  CinnmnlDMa,  N.  J. 

TBORVTON  OONROW  ft  CO..  PhllAda. 


MUTUAL  FIRE  INS.  CO., 

or  Pliiladelphicu 

No.  701  ABCH  STBEET. 


CALEB  CLOTHIER,  President. 
ALAN  WOOD,  Vice  President. 

THOMAS  MATHER,  Treas. 
T.  BLLWOOD  CHAPMAN,  Sec'y.  

FOB  SALE. 

My  Farm  of  105  acres  in  London  County,  Va. 
one  mile  south  of  Purcellville,  on  the  Washington 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  There  is  a  good  brick  House, 
brick  Barn,  and  other  buildings ;  good  Apple,  Peach, 
and  Pear  Orchards,  a  quantity  of  small  fruits,  etc. ; 
good  springs  and  running  water. 
Reference  to — 

Richardson  k  Janney,  Philadelphia 
D.  W.  Taylor,  Wilmington,  Del. 
B.  W.  Taylor,  "  ** 

Wm.  P.  Taylor,         »*  " 

BERNARD  TAYJ  DR, 
Lincoln  P.  0., 

Loudon  County,  Va. 

OITLT  A  FEiriTT  A  FICTXTBE, 

And  all  the  Valuable  Reading  Matter  thrown  in. 
Such  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  lUusirated  Annual 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Churches,  now  selling  so 
rapidly.  It  contains  128  pages,  and  has  a  beautiful 
and  attractive  make-up,  and  sells  at  the  extremely 
low  price  of  FIFTY  CENTS  A  COPY.  Ag<*nts  are 
making  money  selling  it.  Orders  are  coming  in  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  for  it.  Sample  copy, 
with  all  the  necessary  instructions  and  outfit  for 
agents,  sent  on  receipt  of  price.  Big  induoements 
to  good  workers.     Address 

NELSON  k  PHILLIPS, 

805  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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This  Spring  bai  no  superior  either  atnoag  high  or 
low  priced  compel ilora.  It  consists  of  two  conplad 
■piral  apriaga,  Burmounted  b;  indepeadeiit  loops 
for  the  reception  of  tbe  bIbIb,  renderiag  U  tnore 
■troDg,  Bteod/  and  durable  than  single  springs,  oui 
be  put  Into  all  kinds  of  bediteada.  Oire  bieb  and 
kiod  of  bedstead,  inaida  of  railB  or  lidea,  And  we 
will  leod  a.  set  on  trial.  Cao  gnppl;  thonsaods  of 
references.  "Jons9  Cohfoitkd  Spsiico  "  Manufac- 
tory, 226  SoQtb  Second  Street,  Pb  11  adelpfa la.  Agenta 
oau  do  well  cKDvasBing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  QUO.  ROBERTS, 

DENTIST, 

FOBHIBLT  431  MOBTH    SUTH  STBaiT, 

kM  remoTed  to  2*1  North  Blghth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  lee  hia  friends  and  thoae  in  need 
of  bU  aer^cei. 


PUIN  COATS  A  SPEGIAITI, 


i  (all  ueori 

GUSTAVTJS  QOL.ZE, 
TAILOR. 

BaooeHOr  toChu.C.  JaokHin.  AtthtOldBuM 

Mo.  531  Arob  Strsat,  PhU«dalphU, 
RICHARDS  *  SHOXTHD8, 

OARPBKTBBS    AND    BOILDER|S, 

No.  I13G  Bawxtr  Allit, 

(First  Street  abOTe  Race  Street,) 


JOBBISrO  A-TTIOrDIlD  TO. 


No.  lew  Wood  St. 


ISAIAH    PRICE,   DENTIST, 
1730    aia«n  StiMt,    PUladclpbU,  Pmu 


FRiBHDa'  CBnTRAIi  TAILOR  STORB. 

ISAAC  H,  llACDONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Poie- 
man  for  Cbas.  0.  Jaoisoh,  deceased,  bas  remoTed 
to  104  N.  6lh  St.  aboTB  Arcb.  BariDg  bad  Sft  jeart' 
esperience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothiag,  he 
Boliclta  a  abate  of  their  patronafte. 


GOOD   BUSINESS  OPPOETUNITT, 


WHEELER  &  WILSON 

HANtrFACTinilNG   COHFAirT 


«re  re organ! 

offer  bet[pr 

irma  than  ever  before  giTen  to  reliable 

eoergelic  me 

n  to  sell  their 

MEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 

FAHILY,  and  SUHBEK  6 

KAHUFAOIUBING   SEWINO   HAOHIHE. 
APPLY  AT 

^14  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILjIDjI. 


w 


ILLIAH   HBACOCE, 
GENERAL  FURNISHINO   UNDBRTAXSB, 

No.  SOT  FlLBIIT  Stbiit,  Pbila. 

A  General  Aaaortment  of  Readj-made  OoflSns,  and 

arerj  requisite  for  Funerals  famished.  Cling  Reed's 

patent  Preaerrer,  obTlating  tbe  aecessitj  of  pactdug 

bodies  In  Ice.  tf 


JOSEPH  W.  E.IPPIVCOTT, 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENT  k  GONVETANOER, 
411  Walnut  Street,  Philadelpbla. 
RENTS.  GROUND  RESTS,  INTEREST,  DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC.,  OOLLBOTBD. 


ISAAC   O.  TYSON, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

S40  N.  Biiiktk  Strut. 
Photograpblng in  alllti  branobee,    fipedilsU 
tlOD  giren  to  oopTlng  old  ploturea. 


HARIA  COOPER  PARTEHHEIIER, 

PLAIN  BONNET  MAKER, 

St5  NORTH  TEHTH   STRBET, 


A.  E.  FAKBT. 

612  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET. 

would  call  tbe  attention  of  Friends  to  a  well  Belnii 

stock  of  Spring  Gloves,  Bosierf ,  Silk  and  Cal. 

ton  Blonde.     Alio,  Book  Muslin,  for  Cap) 

and  Handkercbiefs.  ^ 


MASFLE  &  ABBOn, 

Wonid  call  the  attention  of  Friende  and  tbepiU 
general  to  tbelc  stock  of  fine 

KID  AND  BUCKSKIN  GLOVES.        j 
Thej  are  also  prepared  to  manutiwture  all  kin 
of  Gloves  at  short  notice. 

Hftnnfiwtory  uid  Store,  439  Oreen  St.. 


THE  THREE-PLir  ROOFINt 

moat  BubaunCUl  and  reliable  material  nunvls^ 

le  of  Tinop»l»lei«l3 

,  ..   .      D  all  cllmalea.    ». >■  "1 

.oils  riadv  for  ate,  eaall;  applied, ud  <**' 

abeapir  liansportsd.    Send  Tor  umpis  and  ClnalH. 
Henlion  this  paper. 

PBMK  ROOFIXO  OC       . 

ID7  S.  Saosnd  Strael-.  PMMilfM 
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BiriD   ▲»  ?tJBLX3B12}  B7  AIT  AS303UTX01I  07  niBirfiS. 

oDiic&msB  imr  bi  mmm  aid  fatuhts  iak  n 

JOHN  COMLY,  AQENT, 

t  PabUeatfou  Oflioa,  Vo.  144  Vorfh  Sarenth  Street. 
OFFICB  OPIH  from  •  A.  II.  to  4  P,  M. 

TERMS:— TO   BE   PAID   IN   ADVANCE. 

Th«  Pmper  in  Issaed  erery  week. 

rhe  Tmarr-P^mn  Volarae  commenced  on  the  2^h  of 
pond  month,  1874,  at  Two  Dollars  and  PIfly  Cents  to  sab- 
ribers  receirfns  It  through  the  mail.  To  those  recelTing  it 
roach  oar  earrier^,  Thkri  Doliabs. 

8IN0LB  N08.  6  GENTS. 
[t  U  de«f  rahle  that  aU  subscriptions  should  commenet  at 
'■  fMBriwinitff  ^  Ms  Tirfiiiiiff- 

REMITTANGES  b7  mail  should  be  in  ohicx.s,  dbatts,  or 
O.  MO^KT  ORi>SB8 ;  CM  XaJHtr  pr^itmd.    MowsT  sent  by  mail 
11  be  At  th^  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 
AGBNTS:— T.  Barling  Hull,  BaUimore,  Md. 

Joseph  8.  Cohu,  New  York. 

BeoJ.  Stratton,  Rkhummd,  Ind. 
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Jf    ACCOUNT   OF   THE  CONVINCEMENT,    ETC., 

OF   MARGARET  LUCAS. 

(Continued  from  page  259  ) 

My  auot,  though  uader  some  restraint, 
led  to  tell  me  she  would  make  me  suffer 
It ;  saying,  no  one  had  aiiy  business  with 
hat  she  did  to  me. 

One  market  day,  she  followed  me  as  I  went 

diind  the  counter,  and  kept  me  there  for 

Bie  hours ;  though  I  desired  her  to  let  me 

i^  yot  she  would  not ;  nor  did  I  choose  to 

tt  her  away,  she  saying  she  would  hear  my 

iguage  to  day.     I  was,  indeed,  under  some 

erciae,  and   desirous  to  do  my  duty  in  the 

;ht  of  the  IDivine  Being,  though  I  was  ap- 

ebeosive  I   must  suffer  for  it.     When  any 

me  into  the    shop,   she  told   them  I  was 

^  new-made    Quaker,  and  filled  those  who 

v<e  strangers  to  her  with  admiration  of  us 

'th;  and,  I  may  say,  I  blushed  as  much  for 

'^for   mjself.     Each  time  she  thus  ex- 

'^  me,  she  held  me  by  the  left  arm,  which 

^  ^ext  to  her ;  and  when  I  used  the  plain 

°e^age,  she   pinched  me  very  bad,  and  so 

^^    renewed  her  pinches,  that  it  was  very 

^'^     for   me    to   bear  them,  yet  I  saw  no 

f  %o  help  it,    without  using  her  as  I  never 

'     done,  and    bringing  guilt  upon  myself. 

'^^refore  endeavored  to  hold  out  a  little 

'^^^T   «nd  have  since  wondered  how  I  bore 

'^^^out  the  least  complaint.    She  had,  in- 

>Bi!i,  inured  me  to  suffer ;  and,  from  my  be- 

BvioQr  at   tlie   first,   would  often  say  the 


Quakers  had  taught  me ;  and  if  she  smote 
me  on  one  cheek,  I  must  turn  the  other.  She 
tried  me  so,  that  I  many  times  desired  her  to 
forbear.  ^  I  had  no  hopes  that  she  would  re- 
gard my  petition  ;  but  as  my  arm  and  hand 
were  visiDly  swelled,  I  wished  them  to  plead 
for  me ;  and,  by  often  looking  at  them,  brought 
them  under  her  notice,  when  she  tauntingly 
said,  I  doubt  I  have  hurt  thy  arm ;  and  in  a 
little  time  went  off.  When  she  was  gone,  I 
tried  to  unbutton  my  sleeve,  but,  my  arm  be- 
ing so  prodigiously  swelled,  I  could  not. 

Dr.  Gravesnor's daughter,  knowing  my  aunt 
had  been  with  me  a  long  time,  and  seeing  her 
go  out,  stepped  in,  and  helped  me  to  unbutton 
my  sleeve ;  and,  seeing  the  condition  I  was  in, 
went  for  her  father.  When  my  wristband 
was  loose,  my  hand  swelled  to  such  a  degree 
that,  before  the  doctor  came,  I  could  scarcely 
shiit  my  fingers.  When  he  saw  my  arm,  he 
said  it  was  a  verv  bad  bruise.  It  seemed, 
for  the  compass  of  the  palm  of  my  hand,  to 
be  like  a  jelly,  and  exceedingly  black  toward 
the  shoulder.  The  doctor  seemed  surprised, 
and  said  he  was  afraid  it  would  mortify,  then 
went  home,  and  quickly  returned  with  a 
medicine.  He  was  one  who  always  had  shown 
me  ffreat  respect,  and  his  daughters  were  my 
scholars  till  my  aunt  thought  proper  to  break 
up  my  school.  I  believe  it  was  both  from  his 
respect  and  fear  for  me,  that  he  took  the  free- 
dom rafter  he  had  dressed  my  arm)  to  scold 
and  blame  me  for  my  foolish,  childish  suffer- 
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«iice ;  saying,  my  case  was  dangerous,  and  I 
might  lose  my  arm,  if  not  my  life,  yet  con- 
tinued, saying  he  would  do  ail  in  his  power 
to  prevent  it.  I  told  him  I  was  satisfied  with 
his  kindness  and  judgment,  and  surely  was 
more  willing,  at  that  time,  to  give  up  my  life 
than  my  arm.  Yet  did  I  struggle  in  the  secret 
of  my  mind  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God. 
And  the  doctor,  seeing  my  tears  iiall,  said, 
nay,  indeed,  you  have  enough  to  bear  without 
being  chid.  And  so  I  found  ;  for,  besides  my 
inward  exercise,  his  application  was  very 
sharp ;  he  often  signifying  he  was  afraid  of 
the  bone,  and  saying  it  was  such  a  piece  of 
cruelty  as  sure  no  person  in  their  senses  could 
be  guilty  of. 

He  staid  with  me  a  good  while,  repeating 
the  drcHfiings  often,  which  still  renewed  my 

f>ain.  My  fingers  were  swelled,  stiff  and  use- 
ess,  for  I  could  neither  close  nor  stir  them. 
The  doctor  asked  me  who  I  had  to  be  with 
me  since  1  left  my  uncle's,  and  said  that  now 
I  could  not  do  without  assistance,  and  charged 
Lis  daughter  not  to  leave  me  till  I  had  got 
soxrebody.  When  he  left  me,  he  directly  sent 
for  my  uncle,  and  told  him  how  unchristian- 
like  my  aunt  had  used  me,  saying,  that  she 
was  more  fit  to  be  bound  than  go  loose,  and 
that  he  ought  not  to  suffer  her  to  come  to  me. 
My  uncle  promised  she  should  not ;  yet,  this 
did  not  move  his  pitVt  so  as  to  induce  him 
to  come  and  see  me,  which  was  what  I  greatly 
•desired.  It  was  a  month  after  this  before 
I  could  turn  my  arm  behind  me  to  dress  my- 
self. 

My  sister  was  sent  to  school  at  Manchester 
befoie  this,  for  fear,  as  I  have  thought,  of  her 
catching  the  infection  of  a  Quaker.  Nor  did 
I  much  repine  at  the  loss  of  her  company,  for 
I  had  found  out  that  she  had  carried  very 
treacherously  betwixt  us.  I  had  but  few  in 
this  illness  that  came  to  see  me  ;  yet  I  heard 
that  many  were  dihpleased  at  my  aunt.  Among 
those  few  that  came,,  my  present  aunt,  S. 
Whitehead,  was  one,  and  her  visit  was  very 
iicceptabie,  though  I  had  then  no  acquaint 
Ance  with  her.  She  spoke  to  my  encourage 
roent,  and  invited  me,  when  I  was  belter,  to 
<;ome  and  see  her,  which  I  could  willingly 
have  done,  but  thought  proper  to  delay  some 
time,  for  fear  my  aunt  should  know  it,  who 
apared  no  one  that  she  heard  did,  but  in  a 
friendly  way,  speak  to  me. 

S.  Taylor,  at  this  time,  lived  with  John 
Winter,  at  Staflbrd,  and,  long  before  this 
(seeing  my  uncle*s  and  aunt*s  groundless  dis- 
like io  that  family),  I  had  desired  they  would 
not  vi^it  me  often.  They  saw  my  motive, 
excused  the  freedom  I  took  with  them,  and, 
when  I  went  to  them,  behaved  to  me  in  a 
loving  and  free  manner.  Here  I  ought  not, 
and  hope  I  never  shall,  forget  the  best  of 


visitors — the  invisible  Comforter,  who,  in  t 
good  degree,  made  my  afflictions  easy  and 
consolated  my  spirit,  under  a  belief  that! 
still  was  persevering  in  the  way  of  my  duty. 
From  the  encouragement  that  I  thus  met 
within  myself  was  I  excited,  as  soon  as  proper, 
to  endeavor  to  go  to  meeting  again.  And 
when  I  was  so  recovered  that  I  could  dtm 
myself,  I  thought,  from  the  weak  state  1  was 
in,  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  board  in  a 
family,  that  I  might  be  in  the  way  of  getling 
such  provision  as  my  constitution  required, 
which  never  was  very  strong,  and  was  now 
much  impaired  by  excess  of  trouble  and  the 
dijferent  course  of  living  which  I  had  of  late 
been  in. 

As  there  was  a  door  that  went  out  of  the 
chamber  of  my  apartment  into  the  other  pan 
of  the  house,  I  thought  it  convenient  that  I 
should  board  witli  Thomas  Turnock,  who 
lived  there,  and  was  well  satisfied  therein. 

I  had  now  some  hopes,  from  my  auntV 
absence  during  the  last  month,  that  she  would 
no  more  interrupt  me  in  my  going  to  meeting, 
but  soon  found  them  frustrated,  whether  br 
accident  or  information,  I  know  not,  for  one 
day,  when  I  came  to  the  curner  nfar  mj 
uncle's  house,  I  saw  her  coming  towards  me. 
The  thoughts  of  the  doctor  and  my  arm 
quickly  occurred,  and  I  concluded,  should  I 
suffer  it  to  be  hurt  again,  the  consequeocei 
would  be  very  bad.  As  I  vras  at  liberty,  it 
seemed  right  to  keep  so  and  make  the  bt»t  of 
my  way.  Yet  so  fettered  did  I  find  iny^lf, 
that,  before  I  had  gone  many  yards,  I  faltered 
in  my  purpose,  and  my  aunt  got  up  with  me, 
before  I  was  half  way  to  the  meeting 

I  now  saw  my  mistake,  and  that  it  would 
have  have  been  better  if  my  aunt  had  ever- 
taken  me  sooner,  for  the  place  looked  danger- 
ous, and  the  want  of  room  to  shake  and  pu:^ 
me  about  in,  gave  me  many  appreheusiooi 
that  she  would  throw  me  headlong  down  ihi 
precipice.  It  was  about  the  time  thatFrieuds 
were  going  into  meeting,  and  this  vexed  htt 
the  more ;  for  I  have  reason  to  believe  she 
could  not  endure  the  sight  of  a  Friend,  on  mj 
account.  She  did  not  spare  to  tell  me  oi 
hurting  my  arm,  nor  to  shake  me  by  it ;  but, 
as  it  had  some  folds  of  flannel  around  it,  it 
was  preserved.  My  endeavoring  to  outwalk 
her  was  not  suddenly  forgot ;  she,  many  tiroei 
after^  making  mention  of  it,  and  would  sigU;|y 
that  God  was  above  the  wicked  spirit  sii'l- 
Thus,  with  many  admonitions  and  exhorta- 
tions, as  she  called  them,  she  kept  me  till 
such  time  as  she  might  expect  the  meetm| 
would  break  up,  and  then  left  me. 

As  I  was  at  liberty,  I  went  towards  the 
meeting,  and,  as  it  was  not  over,  stepp*^ 
within,  that  my  aunt  might  know  thut  mj 
intention  was  resolute.    This  seemed  to  be  ai 
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renewal  of  our  acquaintance,  for  she  soon 
etunied  her  vuits  as  usual,  though  not  at 
ae  former  ansessonable  hours.  I  have  many 
iQies  seriously  reflected  how  it  was  with  me 
a  these  ^traits,  and  may  acknowledge  my 
!ompo3UFe  of  soul  was  owing  to  a  Divine 
K>wer,  which  stayed  my  mind,  and  kept  down 
hose  passions  of  nature  which  otherwise  might 
tave  exceeded  their  bounds.  But  oh!  the 
almness  and  tranquility  that  did,  in  these 
imes  of  trial,  possess  my  heart,  whilst  inno- 
eocy  prevailed  over  shame !  and  I  ft  mud,  by 
(ibmii^sion  to  these  Ie-8ons  of  mortification, 
[lat  I  grew  in  patience  and  resignation  in 
le  desire  after  the  Lord's  favor  and  the 
lanifedtation  of  His  will,  who  had  wrought 
ly  heart  into  so  good  a  degree  of  submission, 
lat  I  was  willing  to  undergo,  or  be  termed 
nythiug,  rather  than  lose  the  enjoyment  of 
lat  in  which  I  had  now  got  a  small  posses* 
on. 

it  was  about  this  time  that  I  knew  an  ec- 

asy  of  joy,  at  the  freely  giving  up  my  name 

»  that  which  I  once  thought  the  mostdespic- 

iile.     There  came  a  London  haberdasher  to 

ly  shop,  with  whom  I  dealt  in  my  way  of 

bsioe^.     He  approached  me  in  his  accus- 

tmed  manDer,  and  I  not  answering  his  com- 

ijfiient  aa  usual,  he  looked  full  at  me,  and 

iid.    Are   you  a   Quaker?     My  soul   was 

TUck   with  this  home  question.     I  solemnly 

Qswered,  Yes;  and  immediately  a  spring  of 

y   seized    my  heart,  accompanied  with  this 

isire,   viz..  Not  only  a  Quaker,  L^rd,  but 

raot  ine  to  be  an  Israelite  indeed. 

(To  be  cootiaued.) 


WM.  M.  LEVICK. 


'*  Honorable  age  is  not  that  which  standeth 

i  length  of  time,  nor  that  is  measured  by  num- 

ir  of  jesLTs  ;*'  but  **  wisilom  is  the  gray  hair 

nto  men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age. '' 

hii  language  presents  as  applicable,  on  tak- 

ig  the  pe!f  to  oiiera  testim  uial  of  affection, 

ai  to  expi'e^s  the  loss  that  has  been  sustained 

f  the    death   of  this  dear  friend,   who  has 

e^n  called  from  earth  in  the  noontime  of  life, 

hile  actively  engaged  in  various  spheres  of 

Wi\  and  religious  usefulneds.    Clearness  and 

tTbn^th  of  judgment,  and  Christian  indepen- 

Boce  in  ita  expression  and  general  exercise, 

itespective  of  any  counter  current,  were  some 

I  his  most  marked  characteristics. 

Hii  upright  standing  among  men  of  busi- 

kshas  been  freely  acknowledged  through 

iTpiiblic  pre^s.     From  one  of  these   testi- 

^tiiils,  ail  of  which  substantially  speak  the 

line  language,  we  extract  the  following : 

f  *'  Wm.  M  Lievick  has  for  many  years  been 

'^ll  known  as  an   attorney-atlaw  and  coun- 

Mlor,  with  especial  reference  to  matters  con> 

'^ted  with   real    estate  and  trusts,  and  as 


such  was  greatly  esteemed  for  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment,  his  strict  integrity  of  char- 
acter, and  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
duties  devolving  upon  him.  Declining  offers 
made  him  to  enter  political  life,  he  was  an  active 
member  of  many  of  our  benevolent  associa- 
tions, and  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerned the  best  interests  of  his  native  city. 
For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  Board  of 
Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools,  the  honored 
president  of  the  board  Bnding  in  him,  as  he 
often  said,  one  of  his  most  trusty  and  helpful 

coadjutors His  daily  walk  illustrated 

the  pure  and  undefiled  religion  of  which  the 
apostle  speaks — the  care  of  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow  in  their  affliction,  and  a  life  un- 
spotted from  the  world." 

The  labors  of  our  friend,  as  above  alluded 
to,  in  the  educational  interests  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  have  lately  been  largely  direc- 
ted to  securing,  to  the  children  of  his  own 
beloved  Society  similar  advantages,  and  he 
will  be  greatly  missed  as  an  effective  worker 
in  the  Committee  on  Education  belonging  to 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  In  the  prep- 
aration ot'the  annual  report  of  this  committee, 
he  earnestly  recommended  the  addition  of  the 
following  paragraphs : 

"  As  a  Society,  let  us  be  liberal  in  the  sup- 
port of  our  schools,  and  extend  such  care  that 
from  them  shall  go  forth  men  and  women 
well  educated,  and  so  well  fortified  with  right 
principles,  that  the  allurements  of  wealth  or 
false  standards  of  honor  shall  not  tempt  them 
from  the  path  of  duty. 

"  In  conclui>ion,  we  would  add,  that  if,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  it  is  thought 
advisable  to  intrust  this  subject  again  to  a 
committee,  that  the  appointment  of  it  be  en- 
tered into  weightily  and  accepted  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  importance,  coupled  with  a 
prayerful  desire  to  aid  in  the  work  of  a 
guarded  education.*' 

Applied  to,  as  our  friend  often  was  in  his 
position  of  "  counsellor,"  by  persons  suffering 
under  pecuniary  embarrassments,  his  benevo- 
lent feelings  promptly  responded,  giving  not 
only  advice  and  sympathy,  but  also  more 
sulistaotiai  aid. 

These  services  of  love  were  so  unostenta- 
tiously rendered,  that  they  have  been  mostly 
all  unknown,  except  to  the  recipients,  until, 
since  his  death,  uumerous  acknowledgments 
of  indebtedness  have  revealed  his  secret  acts 
of  kindness. 

Although  closely  bound  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  by  educational  and  family  ties,  and 
subsequently  by  a  conviction  of  the  correct- 
ness of  its  principles,  of  which  he  was,  at 
times,  a  public  advocate,  he  was  no  sec- 
tarian. Ue  would  often  say,  his  enlarged  in* 
tercourse  with  his  fellows  had  increased  his 
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faith  in  human  nature,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  genial  sociability,  combined 
with  a  clear  perception  of  right,  gave  forth 
an  influence  which  contributed  largely  to  the 
development,  in  others,  of  those  finer  feelings, 
which  are  at  once  the  joy,  and,  measureabfy, 
the  preservation  of  their  possessors. 

Some  of  us  have  long  felt  that  his  growth 
in  the  spiritual  life  was  rapid  and  steady,  but 
we  did  not  know  how  soon  that  growth  was  to 
be  perfected. 

His  last  labor,  in  connection  with  his  fellow- 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  in 
the  "  Epistle  Committee,"  appointed  in  our 
late  annual  gathering. 

The  service  of  this  committee  embraced  a 
general  epistle  to  the  several  meetings  in  cor- 
respondence with  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. The  obligation  to  prepare  this  address 
rested  upon  our  dear  friend,  who  evidently 
felt  the  weight  of  the  service.  We  give  the 
opening  paragraph : 

"  In  true  Cnristian  fellowship,  and  with  the 
desire  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  may  be  strengthened  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  religious  duties,  we  again  ad- 
dress you.  We  have  received  epistles  from 
all  the  meetings  with  which  we  correspond, 
and  have  been  refreshed  thereby,  and  encour- 
aged in  the  belief  that  our  heavenly  Father  is 
not  unmindful  of  those  who  desire  to  serve 
Him,  but  will  give  unto  them  that  abiding 
faith,  which  will  be  as  an  anchor  to  the  soul. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  adopted  the 
essav,  and  the  epistle  will,  no  doubt,  have  a 
double  interest  with  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, as  being  the  loving  and  teaching  salu- 
tation of  one  so  soon  ai\er  removed  from  our 
Church  militant.  May  we  not  consider  it  as 
his  legacy  of  love  to  survivors? 

Remarks  made  by  our  friend  at  different 
times  in  the  freedom  of  social  conversation, 
show  that  he  would  gladly  avail  himself,  as 
opportunity  offered,  of  a  partial  releasement 
from  his  former  close  attention  to  secular  con- 
cerns. On  one  occasion,  he  said,  "I  do  not  in 
tend  in  future  to  devote  my  time  so  wholly  to 
worldly  business,"  signifying  a  desire  to  do 
more  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth,  and  en- 
courage an  adherance  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

On  his  first  attack  of  illness,  about  two 
weeks  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  conscious 
of  its  severity  and  its  probable  result,  and 
said  nearly  in  these  words,  "  I  feel  perfect 
resignation.  If  I  consulted  my  natural  feel 
ings,  I  would  like  my  life  spared  to  my 
family,  but  I  desire  to  have  no  will  of  my 
own  in  the  matter.  I  have  felt  for  some  time 
that  my  work  was  nearly  done,  and  itmattera 
not  as  to  the  time  of  release,  for  I  have  the 
blessed  assurance  that  there  is  a  place  of  rest 


prepared  for  me — not  through  any  merit  of 
my  own,  but  through  the  mercy  of  i  gncicoi^ 
God." 

But  the  separation  came  not  then;  ui 
after  a  week  of  intense  suffering,  hopes  vere 
entertained  of  his  recovery.  His  mind  con- 
tinued staid  in  quiet  confidence  that  all  would 
be  for  the  best,  and,  in  response  to  a  remark 
made  by  a  friend  who  visited  him,  he  aid, 
'*  Yes,  I  feel  that  my  Father's  arms  are 
around  me;  I  speak  it  not  boastinglj, but 
with  humble  gratitude." 

On  the  mornjng  of  his  death,  he  was  able 
to  join  his  wife  and  daughters  in  the  family 
sitting-room,  and  gave  expression  to  sevenJ 
little  pleasantries,  which  were  so  character- 
istic that  they  might  almost  be  said  to  be  i 
part  of  his  life.  On  this  occasion,  the  familr 
circle  was  also  blessed  with  several  iDterrali 
of  precious  quiet,  during  which  the  ackcoiM 
edgmentof  the  invalid  was,  "How  peaceful!*; 
"  reace — sweet  peace !" 

Then  came  the  summons,  and,  afler  a  k- 
moments  of  suffering,  the  husband,  fatk; 
and  friend  ceased  to  breathe. 

When  the  links  of  love,  which  bind  ie  to 
this  earth,  are  loosened  and  added  to  thcsi, 
which  draw  us  heavenward,  how  mwh  ntny 
do  those  blessed  mansions  appear,  into  whicb 
some  of  our  nearest  and  dearest  have  eDtertd. 

Such  dispensations  may  be  compared  tl 
going  down  to  the  bottom  of  Jordon,  an^ 
if  we  can  realize  the  bringing  up  of  slomsof 
memorial  from  thence,  it  will  proveablesHJ 
experience.  -^  . 

Philadelphia,  Sixth  mo.  I6(h,  1874. 


— 


From  Friends*  Quarterly  Examiner. 
OUR  TE8T1MOKIK8. 

In  looking  at  this  subject  from  a  friec 
point  of  view  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  motive  which  animated  our  ancestor? 
to  influence  their  descendants,  the  s 
objects  of  protest  ra ust  sometimes  J)echac 
It  was  against  the  customs  of  a  ''pretent  el 
world  "  that  they  warred,  against  the  partt 
ular  forms 'which  the  spirit  of  worlolin^ 
assumed  in  their  day.  For  instance,  th^ 
condemned  and  resisted  the  grovelling  s< 
vility  which  marked  the  period  of  the  ResMj 
ation  ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  a  spedi 
characteristic  of  our  own  times,  and  i* 
wasted  labor  to  slay  the  slain.  To  quote 
words  of  F.  W.  Robertson :  "  The  spin  ^ 
the  world  is  forever  altering— impalpwMj 
forever  eluding,  in  fresh  forms,  your  attemji 
to  seize  it.  In  the  days  of  Noah  the  spfl 
of  the  world  was  violence.  In  Elijah  s  ^ 
it  was  idolairy.  In  the  day  of  Christ  it  ^ 
power,  concentrated  and  condensed  m  ^ 
government  of  Rome.  In  ours,  perhaps,! 
IS  the  love  of  money.*' 


Epeoi 
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P/obablj  most  persons  will  endorse  this 
duggestioQ  of  the  tendency  of  our  own  age. 
It  is  true  that  it  was  an  old  temptation  in  the 
4j8  of  the  apostles.  It  is  true  that  it  is  the 
hve  of  money  which  is  the  accursed  thing : 
noi  the  money  itself,  which,  whether  much  or 
little,  is— if  rightly  gained,  and  rightly  used — 
jiltogether  a  good  thin^,  an  instrument  for 
difusing  incalculable  blessings ;  for  though 
"gold  has  no  lustre  of  its  own,"  it  may  be 
$0  employed  as  to  reflect  a  radiant  light. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  few  ways  in  which 
4  man  may  more  worthily  show  forth  his 
Ohristianity  than  by  rigid  uprightness  in 
business;  but  is  it  not  also  true  that  the  fa- 
ditjwith  which  large  fortunes  have  been 
made  of  late  years  often  leads  to  an  un- 
h^Jtby  craving  for  wealth  and  what  it 
brings  ?  and  that,  under  the  plea  of  pro- 
vidiog  for  his  children,  many  a  man  sacri- 
fices something  of  his  peace  of  mind,  and 
dwarfd  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  stature  ? 
&od  for  what?  That  he  may  teach  his  chil- 
dren wants  beyond  their  station,  and  thus  add 
to  the  burdens  and  the  cares  of  life  I  It  is 
Qotthe  possession  of  wealth,  but  the  longine, 
striving,  sometimes  sinning  for  it,  which  is 
tie  evil. 

In  the  advices,  under  date  1836,  we  are 
wrned  that,  "  The  desire  to  be  rich,  and  to 
)e  surrounded  by  the  luxuries  of  this  life, 
Uis  been  a  great  snare  within  our  borders." 
ind  surely  this  reminder  is  as  much  needed 
iow  as  when  it  was  first  given  forth ! 

It  is  refreshing  in  these  times  to  meet  with 
•Q  instance  of  a  father  deliberately  endan- 
[erlng  the  worldly  prospects  of  his  children 
rom  a  regard  to  their  higher  interests.  We 
efer  to  an  American  Friend,  an  Elder  of 
iliie  River  Monthly  Meeting,  in  Indiana, 
rho«e  death  was  announced  in  the  Friends* 
ieviev  for  Fourth  month  29th,- 1872, —who 
ie<l  in  his  90th  year,  of  an  illness  brought  on 
7  &&  accident,  and  the  following  was  the 
■flipie  record  there  given :  **  This  dear  friend 
Mnoved  from  North  Carolina  to  his  late 
»idence  in  1815,  that  he  might  rear  his  chil- 
ren  apart  from  the  blighting  influence  of 
^very;  leaving  a  lucrative  business  and 
ifideriDg  tender  ties  of  relationship  and  re* 
gious  brotherhood." 

^e  can  easily  imagine  what  arguments 
%re  probably  used  to  induce  him  to  remain 
I  North  Carolina.  Had  not  Providence 
Iftced  him  there  ?  Did  not  his  duty  to  his 
iiildren  demand  that  he  should  not  act  thus 
sctlessly?  Did  not  his  prosperity  prove 
tiat  a  blessing  rested  on  him  there  ?  But  he 
steoed  to  a  higher  voice,  which  bade  him 
tlie  his  children  from  scenes  of  temptation, 
^^  he  went  forth  in  grand  and  simple  faith, 
^'e  are  not  told  how  it  fared  with  him.     It 


may  be  that  even  as  respects  property  he  was 
no  loser.  But  what  if  it  were  otherwise  ? 
such  men  do  not  serve  God  for  the  sake  of 
what  they  can  get.  They  do  not  look  to  be 
paid  for  doing  His  will.  What  if  his  family 
were  less  abundantly  supplied  ?  What  if 
they  had  to  work  harder,  or  to  live  in  more 
homely  fashion  ?  Could  any  wealth  have 
been  worth  to  them  such  an  example  as  this  7 
Was  it  not  a  better  heritage  to  leave  them 
than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver  ? 

Jane  Budgs. 


<4*»i 


CHA.NNINO,  THE  PniLANTHROPIST. 

From  an  Oration  by  Charhn  Sumnrr^  delivered  at  Har^ 
vard  l/nivertitjf,  in  1846. 

'(Conoladed  from  page  202.) 

But  there  were  two  other  causes  in  which 
his  soul,  more  than  in  any  other,  was  engaged, 
particularly  at  the  close  of  his  life,  and  with 
which  his  name  will  be  inseparably  asso* 
ciated, — I  mean  the  eflbrts  for  the  abolition 
of  those  two  mighty  wrongs,  slavery  and  war. 

And,  first,  as  to  slavery.  To  this  his  at- 
tention was  particularly  drawn  by  his  resi- 
dence, early  in  life,  in  Virginia,  and  at  a 
later  day,-  for  a  season,  in  one  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  His  soul  was  moved  by  its 
injustice  and  inhumanity.  He  saw  in  it  an 
infraction  of  God's  great  law  of  right  and  of 
love,  and  of  the  Christian  precept,  *^  What- 
sever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them."  He  regarded  it  as  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature ;  and  here  the 
philanthropist  unconsciously  adopted  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  speaking  by  the  meuth  of  Mr.  Chief- 
Jqstice  Marshall,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  at  a  later  day,  speaking  bv 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Shaw.  A 
solemn  decision,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the 
jurisprudence  of  this  Commonwealth,  has  de- 
clared that  ''slavery  is  contrary  to  natural 
right,  to  the  principles  of  justice,  humanity 
and  sound  policy.'' 

With  these  convictions,  his  duty  as  a  mor- 
alist  and  a  philanthropist  did  not  admit  of 
question.  He  saw  before  him  a  giant  wrong. 
Almost  alone  he  went  forth  to  the  contest. 
On  his  return  from  the  West  Indies  he  first 
declared  his  views  from  the  pulpit.  At  a 
later  day,  he  published  a  book  entitled 
**  Slavery,"  the  most  extensive  treatise  on  any 
subject  from  his  pen.  Other  publications  fol- 
lowed, down  to  the  close  of  his  life,  among 
which  was  a  prophetic  letter,  addressed  to 
Henry  Clay,  against  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  entail  upon  the 
country  war  with  Mexico,  and  would  extend 
and  fortify  slavery.  It  is  important  to  men- 
tion that  this  letter  before  its  publication  was 
read  to  his  classmate  Story,  who  listened  to 
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it  with  admiration  and  adsent ;  so  that  the 
jurist  and  the  philanthropist  here  join  in  up- 
holding benign  truth. 

In  his  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  African 
race  he  always  invoked  the  great  considera- 
tions of  justice  and  humanity.  The  argument 
of  economy,  which  is  deemed  by  some  minds 
the  only  argument  pertinent  to  the  subject, 
never  presented  iteelf  to  him.  The  question 
of  profit  and  loss  was  absorbed  in  that  of 
right  and  wrong.  His  maxim  was,  "  Any- 
thing but  slavery  ;  poverty  sooner  than  slav- 
ery." But  while  he  exhibited  this  institution 
in  the  blackest  colors  of  reprobation  as  inhu- 
man, unjust,  unchristian,  unworthy  of  an  age 
of  light  and  of  a  republic  profesf^iug  freedom, 
his  gentle  soul  found  no  word  of  harshness  for 
those  whom  birth,  education  and  custom  have 
bred  in  its  support.  He  was  implacable 
towards  wrong,  but  used  soft  words  towards 
wrong-doers.  He  lo^iked  forward  to  the  day 
when  they,  too,  encompassed  by  a  moral  block- 
ade^ invisible  to  the  eye,  but  more  potent  than 
navies,  and  under  the  influence  of  increasing 
Christian  light  diffused  from  all  the  nations, 
shall  with  righteous  magnanimity  acknowl- 
edge the  wrong,  and  set  their  captives  free. 

At  the  close  of  his  life  he  urged  with  pecu- 
liar clearness  and  force  the  duty — it  was  of 
dviiea  that  he  spoke — of  the  Northern  States 
to  free  themselves  from  all  support  of  slavery. 
To  this  conclusion  he  was  driven  irresistibly 
by  the  ethical  principle  thatti;^^  is  vjrong  for 
an  individual  is  torovg  for  a  State.  No  son  of 
the  Pilgrims  would  hold  a  fellow  man  in 
bondage.  Conscience  forbids  it.  No  son  of 
the  Pilgrims  can  help,  through  his  govern- 
ment, to  hold  a  fellow-man  in  bondage. 
Conscience  equally  forbids  it.  We  have 
among  us  to- day  a  brother  who,  reducing  to 
practice  the  teachings  of  Channing  and  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  soul,  has  liberated  the 
slaves  which  have  fallen  to  him  by  inheritance. 
This  act  finds  a  response  of  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration in  all  our  hearts.  In  asking  the 
Free  States  to  disconnect  themselves  from  all 
support  of  slavery,  Channing  wished  them  to 
do,  as  States,  what  Palfrey  has  done  as  a  man. 
At  the  same  time  he  dwelt  with  affectionate 
care  upon  the  Union.  He  sought  to  reform, 
not  to  destroy ;  to  eradicate,  not  to  overturn  ; 
and  he  cherished  the  Union  as  the  mother  of 
peace,  plenteousness  and  joy.     . 

The  same  spirit  of  humanity  and  justice 
which  animated  him  in  defence  of  liberty  in- 
spired also  his  exertions  for  the  abolition  of 
the  barbarous  custom  or  institution  of  war. 
When  I  call  war  an  institution,  I  mean  the 
legalized,  technical  war,  sanctioned,  explained 
and  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  a  mode 
of  determining  questions  of  right.  I  mean 
war,  the  arbitrator,  the  umpire  of  right,  the 


ordeal  by  battle,  deliberately  continued  In 
this  age  of  Christianity  and  civilization  as  the 
means  of  justice  between  nations.  Slavery  is 
an  institution  sustained  by  private  municipal 
law.  War  is  an  institution  sustained  by  the 
public  law  of  nations.  Both  are  relics  of  tbe 
early  ages,  and  have  their  root  in  violence 
and  wrong. 

And  here  the  principle  already  considered^ 
that  nations  and  individuals  are  bound  by 
one  and  the  same  rule  of  right,  applies  viih 
unmistakable  force.  Our  civilization  breeds 
the  trial  by  battle,  by  which  justice  in  ibe 
early  ages  was  determined  between  individ- 
uals, as  monstrous  and  impious ;  and  it  refuses 
to  recognize  any  glory  in  the  successful  com- 
batant Christianity  turns  from  these  scenes 
of  strife  as  abhorrent  to  her  highest  injunc* 
tions.  And  is  it  right  for  nations  to  continue 
a  usage,  defined  and  established  by  a  code  of 
laws,  which  is  monstrous  and  impious  in  in- 
dividuals? The  conscience  answers,  No. 
.  .  .  .  Modern  war,  with  its  innumerable 
rules,  regulations,  limitations  and  refinements, 
is  the  duel  of  nations. 

But  these  nations  are  communities  of  Chm- 
tian  brothers.  War  is,  therefore,  a  duel  be- 
tween brothers.  In  this  light  its  impieij 
finds  apt  illustration  in  the  past.  Far  avaj 
in  the  early  period  of  t'me,  where  the  uncer- 
tain hues  of  poetry  blend  with  the  serener 
light  of  history,  our  eyes  discern  the  htsl  con- 
teet  between  those  two  brothers,  Eteodes  and 
Polynices.  No  scene  fills  the  mind^iib 
deeper  aversion ;  we  do  not  inquire  vbkb  of 
them  was  right.  The  soul  says,  in  bittenea 
and  sorrow,  both  were  vjrong,  and  refuses  t» 
discriminate  between  their  degrees  of  guilt 
Hereafter  a  just  and  enlightened  publjf 
opinion,  regarding  the  feuds  and  vars  of 
mankind,  shall  condemn  both  sides  as  wroD& 
shall  deem  all  wars  as  fratricidal,  and  sh&ii 
see  in  every  battle-field  a  scene  from  which 
avert  the  countenance  as  from  that  diss 
duel  beneath  the  walls  of  Grecian  Thebes. 

To  hasten  this  condition  of  the  public  nai 
our  philanthropist  beneficeotly  labored.  "Foi 
low  my  white  plume,"  said  the  chivalro" 
monarch  of  France,.as  he  plunged  into  i' 
thickest  of  the  vulgar  fight.  "  Follow  v 
right,"  more  resplendent  than  plume 
oriflamme,  was  the  watchword  of  Chauni 
With  a  soul  that  kindled  at  the  reciul 
every  act  of  magnanimous  virtue,  of  e^ 
deed  of  self-sacrifice  in  a  righteous  cause, 
clear  Christian  judgment  saw  tbe  mockery c 
what  is  called  military  glory,  whether 
ancient  thunderbolts  of  war,  or  in  the  cai«* 
of  modern  conquest.  He  saw  that  the  faiH 
flowers  cannot  bloom  in  a  soil  moistened  M 
human  blood.  He  saw  that  to  overcome  «|i 
by  bullets  and  bayonets  was  less  great  s*^ 
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glorious  thao  to  overcome  it  bj  good.  He 
law  that  the  courage  of  the  camp  was  inferior 
to  the  Christian  fortitude  of  patience,  resigna- 
tion and  forgiveness  of  evil — as  the  spirit 
which  scourged  and  crucified  the  Saviour  was 
les9  divine  than  that  which  murmured, 
"Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 

what  they  do." 

His  eloquence  had  not  the  character  and 
fashion  of  forensic  efforts  or  parliamentary 
debates.    It  ascended  a))ove  these  into  an  at- 
mosphere as    yet  unatterapted    by  the  ap- 
plauded orators  of  the  world.    Whenever  he 
^ke  or  wrote,  it  was  with  the  loftiest  aims  ; 
not  for  display,  not  to  advance  himself,  not 
ibr  any  selfish  purpose,  not  in  human  strii'e, 
not  in  any  question  of  pecuniary  advantage, 
but  in  the  service  of  rcrligion  and  benevolence, 
to  promote  the  love  of  God  and  man.     In 
these  exalted   themes  are  untried  founts  of 
truest  eloquence.     Eloquence  has  been  called 
action,  but  it  is  not  this  alone  ;  it  is  action, 
action,  aeOon,  in  noble,  godlike  causes  for  the 
good  of  all.     It  cannot  be  displayed  in  purest 
perfection  in  a  personal  pursuit  of  dishonest 
guardians,  or  a  selfish  strife  for  a  crown  ;  not 
in  the  defense  of  a  murderer,  or  in  invectives 
hurled  at  a  conspirator.     I  would  ncvt  over- 
step the  proper  modesty  of  this  discussion,  nor 
would  I  disparage  the  genius  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  art,  but  all  must  join  in  admit- 
ting that  no  rhetorical   skill   or  oratorical 
power  can  elevate  these  lower  earthly  things 
lo  the  natural  heights  on  which   Channing 
atood  when  he  pleaded  for  freedom  and  peace. 
Such  was  our  philanthropist     As  he  ad- 
vanced  in   life  his   enthusiasm    seemed    to 
brighten,  his  soul  put  forth  constant  blossoms 
»f  hope,  his  mind  opened  to  new  truths.    Age 
dringa  experience,  but,  except  in  a  few  con 
Mitutions  of  rare  felicity,  it  renders  the  mind 
•ditferent  to  what  is  new,  particularly   in 
aaral  truth.     The  last  mont)  s  of  his  life  were 
maaed  amid  the  heights  of  Berkshire,  with  a 
iBople  to  whom  may  be  applied  what  Benti- 
IBglio  said  of  Switzerland :   "  Their  moun- 

£~ns  become  them,  and  they  become  their 
luntains."  To  them  he  volunteered,  on  the 
bat  of  August,  1842,  an  address  in  commem 
Vation  of  that  great  moral  victory,  the  peace- 
w\  emancipation  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
bves  in  the  West  Indies,  by  the  British 
Povernment.  These  were  the  last  public 
lords  from  his  lips.  His  final  benediction, 
■to  he  was  yet  translated,  was  on  the  slave, 
pb  spirit,  as  it  took  flight,  seemed  to  say, 
!Pf ,  it  still  says.  Remember  the  slave. 


A  CONSTRAINED  MINISTRY. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  Moravian, 
is  valuable,  as  an  outside  testimony,  to  the 
only  ground  of  Gospel  ministry  professed  by 
Friends : 

**  Jeremiah  had  been  greatly  persecuted  for 
his  faithfulness  in  delivering  the  word  of  God. 
He  tells  us  the  reason  for  his  continuance  in 
a  work  which  brought  him  so  sorrowful  a  re- 
ward. He  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  had 
been  faithful  in  delivering  God*s  word,  be- 
cause that  word  had  been  overpoweringly 
precious  to  his  own  soul.  He  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  speak  the  truth,  because  that 
truth  had  been  his  own  daily  food.  He  met 
with  nothing  but  ill  treatment  from  those 
whom  he  addressed ;  they  had  vilified  him  in 
every  way ;  he  had  been  put  in  the  most  noi- 
some dungeon  ;  he  had  been  denied  even 
bread  and  water ;  everything  short  of  actu- 
ally putting  him  to  death  had  been  inflicted 
upon  him  by  his  ungrateful  countrymen ;  but 
still  he  went  on  prophesying.  He  could  not 
be  silent-  Though  his  prophesying  brought 
him  nothing  but  tears,  yet  he  continued  still 
to  prophesy  ;  for  God's  word  came  with  such 
sweetness  to  his  own  soul,  and  filled  his  heart 
with  such  ravishing  joy  and  delight,  that  he 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  go  and  tell  out 
among  his  fellowrmen  what  had  been  so  de- 
lightful to  himself. 

"I  believe  this  to  be  the  secret  of  liviug  min- 
istry. The  ministry  that  is  fed  upon  flattery^ 
and  flatters  those  who  flatter  it,  is  a  poor,  fee- 
ble counterfeit,  and  God  will  never  ble-s  it; 
but  the  ministry  which,  under  great  dflicul- 
ties  and  fierce  opposition,  is  still  sustained  be- 
cause the  prencher  cannot  help  continuing  it, 
that  is  what  God  will  bless. 

"  It  was  good  advice  of  a  venerable  divine 
to  a  young  man  who  aspired  to  be  a  preacher, 
when  he  said  to  him,  "Don't  become  a  min- 
ister if  you  can  help  it."  The  man  who  could 
very  easily  be  a  tradesman  or  a  merchant  had 
I  better  not  be  a  minister.  A  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  should  always  be  a  volunteer,  and  yet 
he  should  always  be  a  pressed  man,  who  serves 
his  King  because  he  is  omnipotently  con> 
strained  to  do  so.  Only  he  is  fit  to  preach 
who  cannot  avoid  preaching,  who  feels  that 
woe  is  upon  him  unless  he  preach  the  Gospel, 
and  that  the  very  stones  will  cry  out  against 
him  if  he  should  hold  his  peace." 


The  hnsks  of  emptiness  rustle  in   every 
Aid;  the  full  corn  in  the  ear  holds  up  its 
Allien  fruit  noiselessly   to  the  Lord  of  the 
•rvest  —  Whiitier. 


-.  — »  I 


I  KNOW  nothing  which  life  has  to  offer  so 
satisfying  as  the  profound  good  understand- 
ing which  can  subsist,  after  much  exchange 
of  good  oflices,  between  two  virtuous  men,, 
each  ( f  whom  is  sure  of  himself  and  sure  of 
his  friend.  It  is  a  happiness  which  postpones 
all  other  gratifications  and  makes  politics  and 
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commerce  and  churches  cheap.  For,  when 
men  shall  meet  as  they  ought,  each  a  bene- 
factor, a  shower  of  stars  clothed  with  thoughts, 
with  deeds,  with  accomplishments,  it  would 
be  the  festival  of  nature  which  all  things  an- 
nounce.— E.  W,  Emerson, 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH    MONTH  27,  1874. 


Circumstantial  Evidence  and  the 
Deatu  Penalty.— Two  articles  on  these  sub- 
jects have  lately  been  given  in  our  paper,  in 
which  the  matter  has  been  regarded  in  two 
aspects ;  the  truth,  in  our  apprehension,  lying, 
if  not  between  them,  with  both  of  them. 
While  the  one  writer  regards  conviction  on 
merely  circumstantial  evidence  as  unsafe,  be- 
cause instances  have  occurred  in  which  the 
innocence  of  the  accused  has  been  proved 
after  execution  ;  the  other  lays  stress  upon 
the  fact  that,  in  most  instances,  circumstan- 
tial evidence  is  the  only  evidence  attainable, 
alid  is  often  conclusive.  We  presume,  there 
are  few  intelligent,  conscientious  persons  who 
do  not  feel  the  importance  of  thoroughly  sift- 
ing and  examining  evidence,  both  circumstan- 
tial and  direct,  especially  when  it  involves  the 
life  or  even  the  liberty  of  a  fellow-being. 

The  fallibility  of  human  testimony  and  of 
human  judgment,  is  indeed  a  strong  argument 
against  inflicting  the  penalty  of  death  for  any 
offence ;  but,  we  think,  its  barbarity  is  a  still 
stronger  reason  for  its  being  abolished.  It  is  a 
remnant  of  thatdark  barbarism  of  former  ages, 
which  is  gradually  disappearing  in  the  light  of 
Christian  love.  The  problem,  **  what  to  do 
with  those  who  commit  terrible  wrongs  ?"  will 
no  doubt  be  solved  in  time,  when  we  have 
ceased  to  put  them  to  death.  When  we  have 
ceased  to  do  evil,  we  may  learn  to  do  well. 
Many  of  these  wretched  beings  are  the  vic- 
tims of  cerebral  disease  ;  others  are  educated 
in  vice,  and  trained  to  unbridled  passions, 
without  any  appeal  to  their,  higher  nature. 
When  the  causes  that  produce  crime  are  more 
earnestly  examined,  and  when  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  teaching  to  our  children,  that 
their  more  favored  lot  in  life  is  a  "  talent "  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  favored,  we 
may  hope  for  a  more  practical  carrying  out 
of  the  gospel  of  love.    There  are  cheering 


indications,  from  time  to  time,  that  the  doty 
we  owe  to  our  fellow-beings  is  coming  to  be 
regarded  as  more  important  than  Bpeculative 
opinions. 

Religion  is,  in  its  nature,  a  purifier  of  the 
heart,  and  a  regulator  of  the  conduct,  and, 
even  where  the  form  of  belief  is  erroneous, 
the  lovely  **  fruits  of  the  Spirit"  are  manifest 
in  individuals*  Yet  not  the  less  is  iutelleclu&l 
error  to  be  decried,  even  though  it  be  handed 
down  to  us  in  company  with  things  the  most 
sacred.  There  are  theological  beliefs  which 
originated  in  a  barbarous  age,  and  which  re- 
tain their  hold  on  the  mind  only  because  as 
sociated  with  subjects  the  most  dear  to  the 
human  heart.  The  laws  and  institutions  of 
a  country  are  based  on  the  religious  ideas 
prevailing  at  the  time  in  which  they  are 
established ;  and  have  not  the  imagery,  the 
doctrines,  and  the  associations  of  the  popular 
theology,  so  familiarized  the  mind  with  the 
"shedding  of  blood,"  as  to  produce  apa:hj, 
and  even  approval,  when  it  is  done  judicially? 

We  would  say  to  both  our  friends,  who 
have  written  on  the  subjeot  of  circumstantiai 
evidence  as  connected  with  the  death  pen- 
alty, that  we  think  nothing  would  be  galDed 
to  our  readers  by  continuing  the  discua&ioD. 


■•i 


MARRIED. 

THORNK—MERRITT.— OntheethofSixthmoctb. 
in  the  oity  of  New  York,  witb  the  approbaiion  d. 
New  York  Monlhlj  Meeting,  Jonathan  Tliorne  tp 
£li&a  F.  Merritt,  danghier  of  the  late  George  S.Fox. 

LOSKY— HAINES.— At  PouRhkeepsie,  New  York, 
on  Fifth-day,  the  18th  of  Sixth  mouth,  by  FrifDiij 
ceremony,  Henry  E.  Losey  to  Hannah  B.,  daugb'H 
of  the  late  Franklin  Haines. 


■  <•»  ■ 


DIED.  j 

CARPENTER.— On  the  26th  of  Fourth  monAl 
1874,  Hannah  Carpenter,  in  the  74th  year  of  h* 
age ;  a  member  of  Chappaqua  Monthly  Meeiisj 
where  she  was  a  diligent  attender,  as  long  is^ 
health  permitted. 

THOMSON.— On  the  17th  of  Fifth  month.  18 
John  Thom8on,Jr.,Bonof  Johnand  Caroline Tb~ 
son,  in  the  21st  year  of  hi^  age ;  a  member  of 
inpton  Monthly  Meeting — he  was  kind  and  gen' 
and   endeared  himaelf  to  all  who  knew  him-   ' 
language  of  the  wise  man  is  truly  appropriate 
the  case  of  this  beloved  youth.     "  Honorable  i^ 
not  that  which  standeth  in  length  of  time,  oor 
is  measured  by  number  of  years  ;  but  wisdom  w 
gray  hair  unto  men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is 
age." 

HUNT.— In  New  York,  on  the  30th  of  Fo 
month,  1874,  Kate  M.,  wife  of  Charles  h  Hunt 
the  32d  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Cbapp* 
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Monthly  Meeting.    She  was  interred  at  the   latter 
place. 

ijUlNBY.— At  Chappaqua,  6tb  of  Second  month, 
Mi,  Elizabeth  Qninby,  aged  72;  a  minister  of 
Chappaqoa  Monthly  Meeting,  where  3he  will  be 
^rffttly  missed.  She  was  a  diligent  attender  of 
DseetiDg,  and  helpful  in  transacting  the  basiness  of 
ibe  Socittj. 

For  Friends*  lotelllgeDcer. 
FROM  OUK  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

IN   FRANCE. 
No.  4. 

Two  weeks'  sojourn  in  the  Republic  of 
Fraoce  seems  very  long,  not  because  the  time 
has  passed  so  wearily,  but  because  every  mo- 
ment has  been  so  full  of  interest  and  variety, 
tnd  we  see  more  every  day  than  we  can  find 
time  to  record. 

On  the  13th  of  Fifth  month  we  took  a 
regretful  leave  of  London,  feeling  that  we  had 
very  superficially  explored  the  mighty  lab* 
rrnth,  and  took  the  Newhaven  and  Dieppe 
roate  to  France.  The  smoky  atmosphere  of 
London  had  almost  deluded  us  into  the  im- 
pression that  the  sun  had  ceased  to  shine  any 
more  upon  the  earth,  and  it  was  a  delightful 
awakening  to  emerge  once  more  into  the  gra- 
cioas  brightness,  and  to  see  above  us  again 
the  bli2e  vault  of  heaven.  England  certainly 
has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  as  we  fly  past 
villages,  towns  sud  cultivated  fields,  the  same 
idea  is  continually  repeated— industry,  order, 
calmness  and  assured  strength. 

The  cottage  Jiomes  of  England  are  pictur- 
esque and  neat,  though  very  lowly  and  very 
small,  and  one  fails  to  see  how  they  can  be 
very  comfortable.  We  miss  the  pleasant 
farm  house  homes  io  which  our  own  eountry 
is  so  rich.  An  afternoon  ride  at  this  delight- 
ful season  through  the  country  adjoining  Phil- 
adelphia gives  a  much  more  pleasant  idea  of 
a  people  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth 
and  the  fulness  thereof.  Arrived  at  New- 
kaven,  we  ask  if  the  steamer  is  ready  to 
receive  us,  and,  hearing  a  favorable  answer, 
ire  walk  round  the  piazza  of  the  hotel  to 
inspect  the  bark  which  is  to  bear  us  over  the 
terrible  channel.  There  she  lies,  and  behold  ! 
he  "John  Smith,"  of  Smith's  Island,  is 
ilmost  as  imposing.  We  go  on  board,  and 
descend  a  very  narrow  and  steep  winding 
itair  to  inspect  the  cabin  in  which  we  are  to 
ind  refuge  during  the  night  of  our  voyage. 
^Ve  find  it  a  little,  close,  dark  room,  with  two 
iiers  of  cushioned  benches.  We  sadly  inquire 
ffhere  we  are  to  expect  ventilation,  and  are 
^sured  that  when  the  steamer  starts  sufficient 
iraft  will  be  created  by  her  energetic  move- 
sent^.  Near  midnight,  the  tide  being  favor- 
able, we  weigh  anchor,  the  little  engine  begins 
0  ihrob,  and  we  resign  ourselves  to  whatever 


may  come  next.  We  lie  down  wearily  on  the 
couches,  and  in  a  few  minutes  are  fast  asleep. 
I  say  to  myself,  "  It  will  be  terribly  rough  by 
and  by,  and  I  will  rest  while  I  may."  But 
hour  afler  hour  passes  tranquilly  by,  and  we 
anchor  safely  in  the  harbor  at  Dieppe  at  dawn, 
having  had  as  quiet  a  night  as  if  we  had  been 
floating  down  the  Ddaware.  No  one  has  had 
even  a  suspicion  of  sea  sickness. 

Ascending  to  the  deck,  we  get  our  first 
view  of  the  land  of  France.  There  lay  the 
town  of  Dieppe,  nestled  in  a  valley  between 
the  lofty  chalk  hills  on  either  side,  gray  and 
ancient.  We  disembark,  and  find  ourselves 
among  a  hurrying  crowd  of  hackmen  and 
officials,  all  speaking  rapidly  and  confusedly. 
As  our  purpose  is  to  move  right  onward,  we 
pause  not  to  visit  the  bathing  establishment, 
with  its  200  tents,  nor  the  historic  castle, 
built  400  years  ago,  as  a  defence  against  the 
English.  The  old  city,  with  its  strange  look- 
ing inhabitants—"  Toilers  of  the  Sea  "  they 
seemed,  indeed— reminded  me  of  a  page  out 
of  Victor  Hugo. 

We  are  soon  in  the  train,  and  moving  out 
again  into  the  fresh  green  country.  Calmly 
we  gaze  outward  over  the  pleasant  fields, 
when  suddenly  we  plunge  into  a  rnile-long 
tunnel,  and  have  an  interval  of  stifling,  sul- 
phurous, roaring  darkness.  At  length  we 
emerge,  and  find  that  our  course  lies  along 
a  picturesque  river  valley  (that  of  the  Scie). 
We  cross  and  re  cross  the  little  stream  many 
times,  and  see  on  each  side  a  lovely,  cheerful 
land  of  hill  and  dale.  This  is,  then,  Nor- 
mandy, whence  came  the  conquering  race 
who  had  power  to  enslave  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors. It  is  a  goodly  land — a  land  of  pleasant 
homes,  with  orchards  and  gardens— and  the 
people  seem  to  be  really  enjoying  their  father- 
land. The  baronial  hall  and  stately  park  are 
not  so  noticeable  as  in  England.  There  are 
little  farms,  villages,  and  cotton  and  other 
factories,  which  give  the  traveller  an  idea  of 
the  varied  industries  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  a  long  ride  froih  Dieppe  to  Rouen, 
and  before  mid-day  we  arrive  at  the  capital 
city  of  ancient  Normandy.  We  alight  from 
the  car,  and  pause  one  moment  to  consider 
what  the  next  move  shall  be,  when  a  commis- 
sionaire approaches,  and,  learning  our  pur- 
pose to  make  a  one  day's  visit  to  Rouen, 
claims  the  privilege  of  escorting  us  over  the 
city.  This  is  said  to  be  the  richest  city  in 
France  in  medieval  architecture;  but  the 
ruthless  hand  of  progress  and  modern  im- 
provement is  widening  its  narrow  and  tortu- 
ous streets,  an<l  the  ancient  houses,  with  their 
quant  wooden  fa9ades,  are  rapidly  disappear- 
injr.  We  did  find  enough  curious  old  relics 
of  by-gone  days,  however,  in  some  of  the  out- 
of-the-way  places,  to  convince  us  that  we  were 
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indeed  in  the  ancient  regal  city  of  the  Nor- 
mans.  The  ducal  *'Couronne  de  la  Norman- 
die"  crowns  the  loHy  tower  of  the  old 
Gothic  church  of  St.  Owen  ;  the  etatue  of  the 
famous  Rolla  still  fiercely  challenges  the 
passer ;  the  lion  heart  of  Richard  of  England 
18  yet  shown  in  the  museum,  and  the  illiterate 
conqueror*s  sign-manual,  a  rude  cross,  is 
among  the  treasures  of  Rouen. 

It  is  a  fete-day  in  Rouen,  and  the  people 
are  enjoying  the  holiday  in  many  ways. 
There  is  service  in  the  famous  cathedral,  and 
we  enter  in  among  the  kneeling  multitude, 

"  Where  the  anthem  rings, 

And  the  fi^reat  choir  sings, 
And  lights  like  glories  fall," 

and  stand  silent  in  their  midst,  while  they 
celebrate  with  rites  they  deem  appropriate  the 
ascension  of  Christ.  It  is  a  richly  ornamented 
Gothic  edifice,  some  five  hundred  years  old, 
and  it  looks  st^ad'ast  enough  to  last  a  thou- 
sand years  more,  if  time  is  the  only  destroyer. 
It  were  tedious  to  describe  the  fine  oriel  win- 
dows, the  solemn  height  of  the  long  aisles, 
and  the  monumental  sculptures  of  this  build- 
ing, which,  I  think,  inspired  James  Russel 
Lowell's  noble  poem,  "The  Cathedral."  The 
poet  make  no  allusion  to  the  Tour  de  Buerre, 
which  soars  up  on  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
beautiful  and  stately.  Our  guide  pauses  to 
tell  us  that  its  name  is  given  because  it  was 
erected  wiih  the  money  paid  for  indulgences 
to  eat  butter  during  Lent.  It  had,  he  tells 
us,  one  of  the  largest  bells  in  the  world, 
which  was  melted  down  during  the  first  revo- 
lution. A  few  fragments  were  sent  to  the 
Mint  at  Paris,  where  they  were  employed  in 
striking  medals  with  the  inscription,  ''Monu- 
mente  de  Vaiiite,  d^truit  pour  Tutilitd,  Tan 
II  de  r6galit<:^" 

Three  orders  of  architecture  are  illustrated 
in  the  front  of  this  edifice.  The  left  hand 
tower  is  Norman,  with  the  rounded  arch ;  the 
main  building  is  Gothic,  and  the  lofty  Tour 
de  Buerre  is  of  the  style  called  Renaissance. 

The  memory  of  the  inspired  Maid  of  Or 
leans  is  especially  cherit<hed  in  Rouen,  the 
city  of  her  martyrdom.  The  Place  de  la 
Pucelle,  where  she  wa?  burned  at  the  stake 
by  the  English,  is  now  occupied  by  a  foun- 
tain and  a  bronze  statue ;  and  the  Tour  du 
Donjou,  in  the  rue  de  rimperatrice,  the  last 
remnant  of  a  citadel  erected  by  Philip  Au- 
gustus, is  shown  as  the  place  of  her  imprison- 
ment. Rue  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  now  the  name 
of  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city. 

We  note  the  heavy,  powerful  looking  horses, 
for  which  this  country  has  long  been  renowned ; 
and  the  men  who  walk  beside  these  noble 
creatures  seem  as  robust  and  stately  as  the 
horses  whose  movements  they  control. 

We  sat  for  two  hours,  in  the  late  afternoon; 


in  the  public  square  of  Rooen,  and  watched 
the  bright  eyed,  cheerful  people  as  they 
thronged  the  pleasant  avenues,  enjoying  their 
holiday.  All  classes  were  mingled  in  the 
passing  panorama.  The  workingroan  ia  his 
blue  blouse,  and  the  peasant  woman  in  her 
white  cotton  cap,  clean  and  comely,  vith 
more  richly  attired  citizens.  All  are  alike 
orderly  and  courteous,  full  of  vivacity  aod 
cheerfulness.  Among  the  thousands  who 
thronged  the  streets  and  gardens  on  this  daj, 
we  saw  not  one  who  was  intoxicated,  and  we 
were  the  more  impressed  with  this  circum- 
stance from  our  late  sojourn  in  London, 
where  intemperance  is  so  great  a  scourge. 

We  regretted  that  our  plan  of  proceeding 
did  not  give  us  time  to  visit  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities  at  Rouen,  which  is  said  to  be  of 
great  interest.  Evening  soon  comes,  and  on 
the  following  morning  we  continue  our  jour- 
ney to  Paris.  Our  course  now  lies  along  tbe 
valley  of  the  Seine,  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
tunnels  which  occasionally  give  an  interval 
of  stifling  darkness,  the  whole  distance  L< 
beautiful  and  charmingly  varied.  As  we 
emerge  from  the  first  tunnels  and  cross  to  the 
other  hank  of  the  river,  we  get  a  fine  view  of 
Rouen  to  the  right,  while  upon  the  left,  on 
the  lofty  bank  of  the  stream,  is  the  newly 
constructed  pilgrimage  church  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Bon  Secours.  As  we  are  whirled  onward, 
we  see  on  one  hand  precipitous  chalk  bilk 
studded  with  residences,  and  on  the  other,  rich 
meado^vs  and  pasturage.  The  steep  hilUides 
are  often  covered  with  forest,  and  trees  arc 
planted  wherever  there  is  available  space  for 
their  habitation.  Lest  they  should  unduir 
shade  the  ground,  and  arrest  lowlier  form^f 
vegetation,  they  are  often  trimmed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  lofty 
wall  of  green,  reicching  to  the  clouds.  Lo"? 
avenuea  of  Lomburdy  poplars,  so  little  in 
favor  with  us,  are  also  much  used,  and,  as  the 
trees  seem  vigorous  and  healthy,  the  effect » 
fine.  We  notice,  also,  an  abundance  of  the 
locust,  now  in  full  flower  and  filling  the  air 
with  delicious  fragrance.  The  locust,  toe. 
seemed  more  healthy  than  with  us,  growinfi 
larger  and  branching  more  profusely.  The 
laburnum,  also  in  bloom,  was  abundant  and 
luxuriant.  In  cultivated  grounds  weregre*^ 
masses  of  rhododendrons,  of  every  hue,  whil« 
the  old-fashioned  favorites  of  our  garden?-- 
the  snowballs  and  the  lilacs — were  infuj 
force  along  the  garden  borders.  I  tbini 
there  is  more  wooded  country  between  Rou* 
and  Paris,  dense  as  is  the  population 
France,  than  between  New  York  and  Phi 
delphia,  and  this  is  truly  astonishing  wh 
we  consider  the  exceeding  value  of  tbe  lau 
The  golden-yellow  gorse  and  broom,  and  t 
pink  and  white  hawthorn  blooms,  make  t 
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njiidea  gaj  wherever  the  laborer's  Bpade 
laves  oDe  spot  of  wildnees  for  their  occu« 
/uDcj.    We  noticed,  also,  the  gay  bloom  of 
the  poppy,  and  showy  blue  spikes  of  a  flower 
that  looked  like  a  salvia,  daisies  and  butter- 
eops  begemmed  all  the  green  sward,  but  in 
our  rapid  progress  we  could  not  distinguish 
species  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.    As 
we  near  Paris  our  way  skirts  the  beautiful 
and  extensive    forest  of  St   Germain,   an 
ancient  royal  hunting  ground,  still  preserved 
ip  admirable  order.     For  some  reason  a  por- 
tion of  wood  was  being  cut  off,  and  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  extreme  econ- 
omj  with  which  the  French  manage  their 
re&mrces  for  iuel.     The  larger  parts  of  the 
wood  were  cut  and  piled  in  order,  like  our 
cords,  and  then  all  the  twigs  were  gathered 
into  bundles  or  faggots  and  tied  up  firmly,  so 
that  scarcely  anything  was  left  to  waste  but 
the  foliage,   and  even   that  would  rapidly 
return  to  soil,  to  enrich  it.    Fuel  is  very  dear 
here,  as  this  country  is  not  favored  to  have  a 
supply  of  mineral   coal    in    her  own  hills. 
This  naust  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing, and  lead  to  the  utilization  of  water 
power  wherever  it  can  be  made  available. 

And  now  we  enter  Paris.  Really,  all  cities 
looic  very  much  alike  as  we  enter  in  a  stead- 
ily moving  railway  train,  except  that  we  ob- 
serve that  Paris  has  no  unsightly  outskirts. 

The  cleansing  away  of  the  plague  spots  of 
this  splendid  city  is  ascribed  to  the  late  Em- 
peror. It  is  said  that  no  city  in  the  world 
ever  underwent  such  gigantic  transformations 
in  its  appearance  as  Paris  during  the  second 
empire.  Many  unwholesome  places,  teeming 
»ith  poverty  and  vice,  were  swept  away,  to 
make  room  for  spacious  squares,  noble  ave- 
nues, and  palaces.  The  momentous  and 
calamitous  events  of  1870-71  have,  of  course, 
left  their  impress ;  but  the  republican  gov- 
ernment has  been  most  energetic  and  judicious 
m  the  work  of  restoration,  though  the  rav- 
ages of  fierce  war  and  of  the  yet  fiercer  Comr 
mune  are  yet  sadly  apparent.  It  seems 
strange  that  a  people  who  have  passed  so 
recently  through  a  season  of  intense  suffering 
should  be  so  cheerful  and  even  so  joyous.  No 
ioubt  the  monarchies  of  Europe  look  on  the 
^fforts  of  French  statesmen  to  establish  the 
(UH  priucipieSy  "Liberty,  Equality,  Frater- 
i»ity,"  in  their  countrv,  with  strong  disap- 
proval,  and  one  feels  always  a  fear  that  great 
dangers  lie  in  wait  for  the  young  republic 
froni  without,  as  well  as  from  restless  spirits 
within  her  borders. 

The  choice  of  a  home  in  Paris  for  a  month's 
K>joum  becomes  an  important  consideration, 
and  we  are  armed  with  a  long  list  of  desir- 
sble  boarding- houses  and  hotels  to  select  from. 
Taking  a  little  carriage,  we  commence  the 


search  for  a  resting-place,  at  the  same  time 
enjoying  the  pleasure  of  an  afternoon  ride 
through  some  of  the  pleasant  avenues.  The 
smooth,  marvellously  clean,  broad  streets, 
paved  with  asphaltum,  and  bordered  with 
trees  of  goodly  pro|H)rtions,  made  our  ride 
agreeable ;  but  we  found  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  either  quite  full  of  guests,  or  offering 
only  very  lofty  quarters  to  new  comers. 
Many  American  travellers  are  here,  and  more 
are  coming  every  day,  they  tell  us ;  and  we 
give  up  the  idea  of  a  pleasant,  quiet  house, 
and  seek  and  find  accommodation  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre.  From  this  point, 
we  find  it  easy  to  reach  every  locality  in  the 
city  and  its  environs,  as  it  is  the  general 
starting  point  of  the  omnibus  lines,  and  quite 
near  the  river,  on  which  little  steamers  are 
continually  plying.  But  by  far  the  most  en- 
joyable means  of  locomotion  are  the  light, 
open  carriages  for  tN\o,  three  or  four  persons, 
which  we  find  always  at  hand  in  case  of 
need.  A  ride  in  Paris  is  a  continual  delight, 
so  rich  is  this  city  in  tasteful  ornamentation, 
gardens  and  open  spaces.  About  forty  of 
these  places  are  enumerated  as  the  most  im- 
portant, and  thiy  give  breathing  space  to  the 
vast  city.  The  site  of  the  cruel  Bastille  is 
now  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  is  adorned 
with  a  stately  column,  surmounted  with  a 
figure  emblematic  of  Liberty,  holding  a  torch 
in  one  hand  and  a  broken  chain  in  the  other. 
Under  this  column  are  buried  the  July  cham- 
pions who  fell  in  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
The  Place  de  la  Concord  is  a  noble  area, 
adorned  with  fountains,  statuary,  and  the 
great  obelisk  of  Luxor,  a  monolith  of  rose 
granite  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 
Any  attempt  to  describe  the  often-described 
city  would  be  a  weariness  to  the  writer  and 
the  reader.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  interest 
to  inquire  what  there  is  here  for  our  own 
cities  to  imitate.  First  of  all,  I  should  say, 
the  extreme  cleanliness.  Most  admirable, 
indeed,  does  it  look  to  us,  fresh  from  the  dear 
City  of  Brotherly  Love ;  and,  when  we  are 
told  that  every  atom  of  the  sweepings  of  the 
streets  is  utilized,  we  wish  that  our  city  au- 
thorities might  find  some  such  use  for  the 
refuse  of  Philadelphia.  The  Seine  flows 
through  the  city,  apparently  pure  and  clean 
as  if  bordered  by  the  green  fields  of  the  open 
country ;  and  a  wall,  of  admirable  masonry, 
reaching,  it  is  said,  to  the  very  bottom,  and 
some  distance  underneath,  extends  the  whole 
distance  through  the  city.  The  river  is  bor- 
dered by  beautiful  avenues  on  each  side,  and 

spanned  by  many  elegant  bridges,  adorned 
with  sculptured  memorials  of  historic  persons, 
and  emb'emsof  the  various  glories  of  Royalty 
of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Republic.  The 
Omnibus  system  seems  very  perfect,  being 
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regulated  by  law.  The  thirty-one  different 
lines  all  belong  to  one  company,  which  is  one 
reason,,  perhaps,  of  their  admirable  complete- 
ness. The  number  who  can  ride  is  limited  by 
law,  and  when  there  are  no  vacant  places  the 
<!onductor  exhibits  a  ticket  announcing  that 
his  vehicle  is  ''  complet,"  and  no  more  can 
ride,  on  any  pretence  whatever.  This  insures 
comfort  to  the  passengers,  and  justice  to  the 
horses,  and  the  supply  of  coaches  seems  to  be 
abundant.  If  the  omnibus  does  not  go  in  the 
direct  route  to  the  passenger's  destination,  he 
may  apply  to  the  conductor  for  a  "  corres- 
pondence **  with  the  line  which  will  convey 
him  thither.  He  will  then  receive  a  ''  bulle- 
tin," or  receipt  for  his  fare,  and  a  "cachet," 
or  check-ticket,  and  will  be  set  down  at  the 
point  where  the  two  lines  cross.  Here  he 
will  proceed  to  the  omnibus-bureau,  and 
receives  a  new  "  cachet,"  which,  without 
additional  payment,  entitles  him  to  a  seat  in 
the  first  omnibus  going  in  the  desired  direc* 
tiun.  It  is  not  needful  to  hurry,  for  your 
ticket  is  numbered,  and  your  seat  is  assured 
in  its  proper  order. 

The  surroundings  of  Paris  are  so  interest- 
ing and  beautiful,  that  one  appreciates  the 
**  imperial,"  an  open  gallery  on  the  top  of 
many  of  the  cars  which  make  excursions  from 
the  city  in  various  directions.  In  this  ele- 
vated position,  gentlemen,  and  sometimes 
ladies,  take  seats,  and  enjoy  a  fine  and  ex- 
tended prospect.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  entirely  suitable  place  for 
ladies,  but  some  certainly  do  take  the  seats, 
ancl  they  look  very  desirable. 

There  are  some  rumors  of  troubled  coun- 
cils in  the  National  Assembly,  and  where 
everything  depends  on  the  popular  will,  we 
naturally  inquire  what  France  is  doing  for 
the  instruction  of  the  millions  of  youth  who 
will  soon  form  the  responsible  body  politic. 
It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  an  excellent  and 
most  efficient  system  of  public  instruction  is 
working  satisfactorily  in  Paris,  and  that  its 
results  are  such  as  to  compare  favorably  with 
the  best  in  the  world. 

The  great  Bibliotheque  Nationale  offers  its 
grand  collection  of  3,000,000  volumes  for  the 
use  of,  not  only  the  savant,  but  the  humblest 
citizen ;  and  the  facilities  for  the  study  of  art 
and  every  department  of  science  are  of  great 
excellence. 

Lectures,  by  eminent  scientists,  on  natural 
science,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  are  gratui- 
tous, and  many  scholars  of  European  celeb- 
rity have  received  their  education  here; 
among  others  are  mentioned  Jussieu,  Laurent, 
Adrien,  Buffon,  Guvier  and  Geoffrey  St.  Hi- 
laire. 

But  the  public  schools  for  the  systematic 
instruction  of  the  rising  generation  are  the* 


hope  of  any  republic;  and  in  regard  to  Paria 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  such  testimony  aa  tiie 
following  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

"  National  education  dates  from  an  earlier 
period  in  France  than  in  Eogland.  It  is  only 
since  the  first  Reform  Act  that  our  own  Gov- 
ernment has  contributed  to  the  instruction  of 
the  people ;  but  the  French  Government  has 
done  so  since  the  first  Revolution.    Previous 
to  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  however,  the 
progress  made  in  Pari?  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  great.   Under  Louis  Philippe 
a  great  impulse  was  given  to  education,  and 
the  establishment  of  schools,  as  well  as  the 
attendance  of  the  children,  went  on  increas- 
ing under  the  Empire.    But  the  system  of 
instruction  was  restricted  and  imperfect    In 
this  respect,  at  least,  however,  the  lessons  of 
the  wac  have  not  been  unheeded.  During  his 
too   brief  administration,  M.  Leon  Say,  in 
spite  of  the  crushing  debt  pressing  upon  the 
city,  and  the  enormous  State  and  municipal 
taxation,  set  himself  to  complete  the  school 
accommodation,  and  he  sanctioned  the  erec- 
tion of  over  a  hundred  new  schools.    At  the 
same  time,  new  subjects  of  instruction  were 
introduced — drawing    and    singing,   needle 
work  for  girls,  and  in  a  few  schools  even  gym- 
nastics.    In  conception,  the  Parisian  system 
is  much  superior  both  to  the  English  and  the 
American.     It  begins,  as  our  own  does,  with 
the  infant  school,  or  saUe  d'asile^  an  institu- 
tion wanting  in  New  York.     As  the  name 
implies  the  salle  (Tasile  was,  in  its  origiQ,& 
public  nursery,  provided  by  charitable  ladies 
for  the  children  of  poor  mothers,  absent  from 
their  homes  during  the  day.     After  a  time, 
instruction  came  to  be  given,  and  the  succes 
of  the  experiment  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
institution  into  the  educational  system  of  tlie 
country.     For  a  considerable  time  a  brisk 
competition  was  maintained  between  the  pub* 
lie  and  private  salles  d'asUe,  but  the  public 
have  now  decidedly  won  in  public  favor.  The 
private  saUes  are  in  large  numbers  reverting 
to  the  original  type,  withdrawing  themselves 
from  inspection  and  becoming  mere  nurseries. 
The  total  number  of  children  between  two 
and  six  attending  these  schools  at  the  end  of 
last  year  was  27,709,  and  of  those  21,3^^1 
were  in  the  communal  sallee  d'asile,  all  of 
which  are  free.   Above  the  salles  d'asile  stand 
the  elementary  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  the 
attendance  in  which  at  the  end  of  last  year 
amounted  to  162,694,  there  being  about  tbwe 
children  in  the  public  schools  to  two  in  tb« 
private.     Of  the  pupils  at  the  private  flchoo  s 
all  but  a  very  small  proportion  pay  fees.   1^ 
should  be  added,  that  in  the  returns  relating 
to  girls  no  distinction  is  made  between  those 
receiving  primary  and  secondary  instruction 
in  pensionnats.    According  to  the  census  oi 
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1872,  tbe  entire  number  of  children  of  school 
age  in  Paris  amounted  to  269,649 ;  the  entire 
flomber  at  school,  according  to  the  above  fig- 
ares,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  was  190,403. 
£Ten  including  the  girls  receiving  secondary 
iostniction,  very  nearly  one  third  o&  all  the 
children  in  Paris,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  are 
abeot  frdfm  the  schools.    That  is  to  say,  the 
proportion  of  absentees  is  very  nearly  as  great 
as  in  London.    But  the  municipality  of  raris 
does  not  stop  short  with  mere  elementary 
education.    In  each  of  the  four  quarters  of 
Paris  it  has  founded  a  coll^,  or  Icind  of  high 
school,  consisting  of  a  lower  and  an  upper 
division.    The  lower  takes  up  the  education 
of  the  pupil  wh^e  the  elementary  school 
leavea  off,  and  the  upper  fits  him  for  a  com- 
mercial, a  professional  or  a  university  career, 
18  the  case  may  be.    In  addition  to  these  new 
colleges,  there   are  two  older  colleges,  of  a 
Bome'w^at  higher  kind — the  College  Chaptat 
and  the  Ecole  Turgot,  the  latter  being  the 
type  on  which   the  new  colleges  are  framed. 
The  students  aft  all  these  institutions  belong, * 
for  the  most  part,  to  tbe  bourgeoisie,  or  to 
tl^igher  class  of  artisans ;  but  provision  is 
^80  made  for  a  certain  number  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  very-  poorest,  by  means  of  exhibi- 
tions founded  by  the  city  and  competed  for 
bj  pupils  of  the  elementary  schools.*     S.  R. 

DANIEL  PERRY. 

The  age  attained  by  the  subject  of  this 
article,  his  exemplary  life  and  conversation, 
vhich  have  been  testified  to  by  others,  not  in 
immediate  religious  fellowship  with  him,  de- 
«nre  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

He  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in 
Xew  York,  m  1873,  when  he  was  ninety  one 
jears  of  age,  and  had  been  in  that  practice, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  for  over  fifty 
year*.  '' 

The  rough  roads,  and  distance  from  meet- 
mgs— those  of  Greenfield  and  Neversink  be- 
ing respectively  eight  and  sixteen  miles  from 
Ws  location — obliged  him,  for  some  years,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  hold  a 
meeting  for  worship  on  First-days  at  his  resi- 
dence, which  was  regularly  maintained. 

Although  held  in  silence,  save  when  visited, 
at  long  intervals,  by  Friends  travelling  in  the 
ministry,  a  convin cement  and  menobership 
^th  our  religious  Society  resulted  in  the  case 
of  one  of  the  attendants. 

For  eight  years,  on  the  occasion  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting,  he  was  the  welcome  guest 
ni  the  family  of  the  undersigned,  attaching 
hbgelf  with  affection  to  all,  particularly  to 
4e  children,  by  hisinnocent,  loving  manner. 

Often,  upon  being  asked  how  he  had  rested 
dnring  the  night,  his  almost  invariable  reply 
would  be,  "I  have  slept  like  a  babe;"  and 


further, ''  I  have  not  a  pain  or  an  ache  about 
me."  A  condition,  no  doubt,  largely  induced 
by  the  eicercise  of  his  principles  of  temper- 
ance and  moderation. 

His  release  from  time  was  permitted  to  be 
in  consonance  with  his  life,  gentle,  and  with- 
out apparent  suffering. 

He  had  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis  a  week 
before  hb  decease.  After  breakfast,  on  the 
morning  of  his  death|  having  walk^  a  few 
tiines  about  tbe  room,  he  took  a  seat,  and  in 
a  few  moments  his  head  was  noticed  to  fall 
on  one  side,and-^life  had  ceased. 

"Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace, 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee :  because  he 
trusteth  in  Thee."  Isa.  xxvi,  3.      8.  B.  H 

JV(-ir  York,  6th  mo,  Uih,  1874. 

The  following  notice  is  from  the  Sullivan 
county  New  York  Republican : 

"Deceased,  near  Glen  Wild,  April  2d, 
Daniel  Perry,  aged  91  years  and  11  months. 

**  Daniel  Perry,  who  died  last  week  at  his 
residence  in  Glen  Wild,  ^as  one  of  the  •oldest, 
if  not  the  oldest,  man  in  the  county. 

"His  funeral  obsequies  were  attended  at 
that  place  on  Sunday  by  a  large  concourse 
of  people,  who  long  since  learned  to  respect 
the  veteran  on  life's  pilgrimage  for  his  many  # 
excellent  qualities.  His  age  was  ninety- one 
years  and  eleven  months  on  the  day  of  his 
death. 

"  He  had  been  a  resident  of  Sullivan  county 
about  sixty-nine  years. 

"He  came  from  Danbury,  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.,  sixty-nine  years  ago,  and  purchased  a 
home  in  the  wilderness,  upon  which  he  has 
since  resided.  He  was  truly  a  man  of  peace. 
No  qiiarrelings  or  bickerings  ever  disturbed 
his  domestic  tranquility,  or  marred  his  inter- 
course with  his  neighbors. 

"A  consistent  Quaker,  he  sought  for  conso- 
lation and  instruction  from  the  Bible,  esteem- 
ing it  the  first  of  all  books,  as  a  light  to 
his  feet,  and  a  lamp  to  his  path. 

"  He  sought  for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and,  with  a  trust  in  God,  looked  for- 
ward with  hope  to  that  rest  which  belongs  to 
His  people. 

'*  A  man  of  sterling  integrity,  his  word  was 
truth ;  and  he  won  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

*'  A  friend  of  education,  he  gave  an  effec- 
tive and  steady  support  to  the  common  schools. 
By  his  exertions,  aided  by  a  fevv  active, 
earnest  friends  of  education,  a  school-house 
was  built,  which,  at  that  time,  was  thought  to 
be  one  of  the  best  in  Sullivan  county. 

"  Educated  and  effective  teachers  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  Glen  Wild  District  took  at 
once  a  front  stand  among  the  schools  of  Sul- 
livan. J.  F.  Stoddard,  Geo.  H.  Smith,  Geo. 
B.  Childs,  and  many  others  widely  known  as 
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teachers  or  successful  business  men,  attended 
this  school. 

*'  The  deceased  was  particularly  anxious 
that  lus  children  should  receive  a  thorough 
education.  What  the  common  school  failed  to 
supply,  he  sought  in  the  State  Normal  School, 
and  in  various  institutions  of  leifrning.  At 
much  self-sacrifice,  he  gave  them  opportunities 
such  as  but  few  of  the  children  of  Sullivan 
enjoyed  at  that  time. 

"  His  sons,  D.  G.  Perry  and  Q.  P.  Perry,  both 
graduated  in  one  of  the  best  medical  colleges 
of  the  country.  The  former,  after  a  short 
but  successful  practice  in  Ulster  county,  re* 
moved  to  California,  where  he  has  filled  vari> 
ous  important  and  honorable  positions. 

"  Dr.  O.  F.  Perry,  now  residing  at  Glen 
Wild,  is  widely  knuwn  as  an  educated  and 
successful  practitioner.  The  youngest  son,  T. 
R.  Perry,  is  a  farmer  in  Iowa,  and  has  filled 
important  positions  in  the  Legislature  of  that 
Slate."  0. 


i«a»i 


To  the  Editors  o/  Friends'  InieUigencer  : 

As  there  are  a  number  of  Friends  in  different 
parts  of  the  coaotry  who  have  signed  applications 
for  tavern  licenses,  and  believing  that  this  is  incon* 
siitent  with  the  principles  which  we  as  a  Society 
profess,  and  that  in  mod',  cases  it  is  done  without 
due  consideration,  you  will  oblige  me  by  publishing 
the  within,  in  hopes  that  if  ii  meets  the  notice  of 
any  that  have  so  signed,  it  may  be  the  means  of 
awakening  them  to  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  of 
■o  doing. 

Warminster^  6th  mo.  7th,  1874. 

LICENSED — ^TO   DO  WHAT  ? 

Licensed — to  make  the  strong  man  weak; 

Licensed — to  lay  the  wise  man  low  ; 
Licensed — a  wife's  fond  heart  to  brealc, 

And  cause  the  children's  tears  to  flow. 

Licensed — to  do  Ihy  neighbor  harm  ; 

Licensed  ->to  kin<)le  h<ite  and  strife  \ 
Licensed — to  nerve  the  robber's  arm  ; 

Licensed — to  whet  the  murderer's  knife. 

Licensed — thy  neig^<bor's  purse  to  drain, 

And  rob  him  of  his  very  Ian; 
Licensed — to  heai  bis  feverish  brain. 

Till  madness  crowns  thy  work  at  last. 

Licensed — like  spider  for  a  fly, 

To  fpread  thy  nets  for  man,  thy  prey  ; 

To  mock  bid  struggles,  suck  him  dry, 
Then  cast  the  worthless  hulk  away. 

Licensed — where  peace  and  quiet  dwell, 
To  bring  disease,  and  want,  and  woe  ; 

Licensed — to  make  thiR  world  a  heU, 
And  fit  man  for  a  hell  below. 


■•»  I 


Selected. 
IF  WE   KNEW. 


If  we  knew  when  walking  thoughtless 

Through  the  crowded  noisy  way, 
That  Fome  pearl  of  wondrous  whiteness 

Close  beside  our  pathway  lay  ; 
We  would  pa'iFe,  when  now  we  hasten, 

We  would  often  look  around, 
Lest  our  careless  feet  shoo  Id  trample 

Some  rare  jewel  in  the  groand. 


If  we  knew  what  forms  were  fainting 

For  the  shade  that  we  should  fliogt 
If  we  knew  what  lips  wfre  parching 

For  the  water  we  should  bring, 
We  would  haste  with  eager  footsteps. 

We  woul4  work  with  willing  hands^ 
Bearing  cups  of  cooling  water, 

Planting  rows  of  shading  palms. 

If  we  knew,  when  friends  aroand  as 
Closely  pressed  to  say,  Quod-bye, 

Which  among  the  lips  that  kiss  as, 
First  should  'neath  the  daisy  lie  ; 

We  would  clasp  our  arms  around  them, 
Looking  on  them  through  our  tears; 

Tender  w.ords  of  love  eternal 

•    We  would  whisper  in  their  ears. 

If  we  knew  what  lives  were  darkened 

By  some  thoughtleas  words  of  ours, 
Which  had  ever  lain  among  them 

Like  the  frost  among  the  fl  iwers  ; 
Ob  I  with  what  sincere  repentings, 

With  what  anguish  of  regret, 
While  our  eyes  were  overflowing, 

Would  we  cry — forgive^  forget. 

If  we  knew — alas  !  and  do  we 

Ever  care  or  seek  to  know. 
Whether  bitter  herbs  or  roses 

In  our  heighbors'  gardens  grow  ? 
Qod  forgive  us,  lest  hereafter, 

Our  hearts  break  to  hear  Him  say, 
"  Careless  child,  I  never  knew  you. 

Prom  my  presence  flee  away." 

■  — »  ■ 
From  The  ChriHtian  Register. 

FROM    ENGLAND. 

The  uppermost  man  in  this  countrjjost 
now,  is  the  agricultural,  laborer.  Of  hini 
Joseph  Arch  is  the  well- known  represenui- 
tive,  and  rather  more  thati  the  representatire. 
Charles  Sumner  was  an  American  staiesinao, 
but  one  is  not  ready  to  accord  to  the  commoa 
run  of  statesmen  in  the  republic  the  bunon 
commanded  by  him.  So  Joseph  Arch  is  the 
nobleman  of  his  class,  and  Americans  who 
have  only  seen  and  heard  him  haveliiilei>teft 
of  that  slow,  heavy,  disjjointed,  defornird, 
stupid,  long  sufiering,  and  much-abused  bu* 
man  beast  of  /burden,  who  in  Englaud  is' 
known  as  the  agricultural  laborer,  aud  wbo: 
is  now  exciting  such  a  large  degree  of  public' 
interes\ 

The  English  agricultural  laborer  mu9tD(H 
be  coufuunded  with  the  American  farmer.! 
Hid  case  is  more  like  that  of  the  Arnericao' 
slave  of  other  days.  He  is  not  a  man  who 
owns  land  or'  house,  or  furniture,  or  uteo^ji^ 
of  industry,  or  has  scarcely  anything  that 
may  call  his  own.  He  is  noi  a  man  w 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he  sh 
possess  housps,  and  lands,  and  an  indep 
dent  career.  He  has  no  such  hopes, — ^at  If 
he  has  not  had,  unles  the  last  two  yeais  ha 
stirred  them  within  him.  One  can  see  t' 
hopelessness  in  his  bodily  movements,  in  t 
expression  of  his  face,  in  all  that  appenai 
to  him.    He  moves  as  if  he  had  all  eteru' 
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sfore  him  in  which  to  plant  the  field  wherein 
hday  he  works.  His  face  is  a  stagnant  pool. 
^Dturies  of  wonted  servitude  have  rendered 
im  the  most  heavy  and  inert  and  unenter- 
risiog  of  mortals. 

He  lives  upon  the  farm,  owned  by  some 
realthy  farmer,  in  what  would  have  been 
ailed  in  Maryland  or  Virginia  a  slave  hut, 
ut  what  is  dignified  here  by  the  name  of  a 
sttage.  This  abode,  however,  does  not  corn- 
are,  io  either  size,  healthiness  or  comfort, 
ith  the  abodes  of  the  blacks  which  one  sees 
I  the  Middle  States.  This  cottage  is  often 
ry  covered,  often  embowered  in  roses,  often 
try  fair  to  the  eye  upon  the  outside,  but 
ithin  is  full  of  all  manner  of  discomfort  and 
nfitoess.  Here  is  a  picture  of  it.  It  is 
renty  one  feet  long  by  nine  feet  wide.  The 
ills  are  not  quite  six  feet  high.  The  roof  is 
latched  with  straw.  The  floor  is  of  flat 
ones,  embedded  in  the  soil.  From  the  stone 
)or  to  the  extreme  inner  point  of  the 
latched  roof  is  ten  feet.  A  single  partition 
ivides  this  interior  into  two  rooms,  each 
iarly  nine  feet  square.  The  stones,  in  wet 
eather,  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  and 
le  mud  ( ozes  up  between  them.  The  straw 
nling  often  has  places  which  in  a  smart  rain 
illeve  any  demand  for  the  shower-bath,  and 

throughout  gracefully  festooned  with  cob- 
ebs.  For  this  home  our  agricultural  laborer 
ays  as  rent  the  labor  of  nearly  three  months, 
t  the  least,  of  ten  weeks.  If  he  wishes  to 
eep  a  pig  and  some  fowls  on  his  master'^ 
md,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  labor  of  two 
eeks  more.  If  he  has  enterprise  enough  to 
Qt  doffu  an  eighth  of  an  acre  to  potatoes  for 
ia  own  use,  he  pays  the  additional  labjr  of 
iree  weeks.'  So  that  for  nearly  a  third  of  the 
tne  he  works  for  the  privilege  of  his  hut,  his 
ig,  hb  hens  and  his  potatoes.  Some  of  the 
Qtd  are  larger,  have  three  rooms,  and  are 
Dt  at  a  yet  more  exorbitant  rent.  Often 
key  are  crowded  with  half-clothed  and  half- 
imished  beings.  Look  in  here.  It  is  the 
ome  of  a  laborer  with  a  wife  and  eight  chil- 
Rn.  The  floor  is  not  stone,  but  real  mother 
U'th.  Once  iu  a  while  only  does  it  become 
ilher  soft  and  yielding.  After  the  rent  is 
■id,  there  remains  to  this  laborer,  for  the 
opport  of  himself,  his  wife  and  the  eight 
hildren,  only  seven  shillings,  or  one  dollar  and 
ighty  seven  cents  per  week.  For  six  months 
>bt  one  of  this  family  has  tasted  animal  food, 
Kept  when  the  Christian  charity  ©f  the 
Baxter  and  landlord  kindly  sent  a  bit  of 
wuon  ioT  the  Christmas  dinner.  Rarely 
»d  they  been  able  to  afford  bread.  Baker's 
jead  ca^ts  fourteen  cents  the  loaf,  and  at 
Mt  rate  the  entire  weekly  income  would  not 
mrchase  enough  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
»«nily.    They   use  a  coarse   kind  of  meal 


made  into  porridge,   and   pDtatoes,  with  a 
gratuity  of  beer  from  the  landlord  farmer. 
•  .  .  •  •  • 

The  agricultural  laborer  in  character  is 
almost  colorless.  He  is  neither  positively  good, 
bad,  nor  indifferent.  He  has  noflery  passions. 
He  needs  no  great  amount  of  self-control. 
He  is  like  a  trusty  dog.  He  is  simple,  honest, 
undesigning,  unambitious,  artless  and  even- 
tempered.  He  greets  you  with  a  certain 
deferential  salutation  upon  the  high  road.  He 
answers  your  questions  kindly  with  the  best 
he  knows  He  has  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
making  a  proflt  out  of,  or  taking  an  advan- 
tage of,  you.  He  is  not  given  to  complaining. 
He  is  quite  too  contented  in  that  condition  of 
life  where  a  selfish  human  providence  has 
placed  him.  He  has  one  quality  which  will 
serve  him  as  a  last  resort.  He  is  stubborn. 
His  perceptions  are  dull,  but  when  once  the 
light  has  glimmered,  and  he  perceives  what  is 
really  his  due,  he  is  the  last  man  likely  to 
yield.  Accustomed  to  living  within  the  lines 
of  extremest  poverty  and  upon  the  borders  of 
actual  starvation,  he  can  lose  little  by  any 
amountof  resistance  to  the  will  of  his  employer. 
The  nation  wiil  not  quite  let  nim  die  of  star- 
vation ;  and  now  that  he  is  combining  with 
his  fellow-laborers  against  the  farmer  land- 
lords his  will  will  he  as  unyielding  as  his  phys- 
ical frame  i's  stiff*  and  inelastic. 

Until  quite  recently  this  much  talked  of 
and  obstinate  man  was  beneath  the  need  of 
education.  What  should  a  peasant  have  to 
do  with  books  or  schools?  There  are  plenty 
of  people  who  still  think  that  educaticm  will 
be  only  the  spoiling  of  this  sort  of  fo*ks ;  that 
they  will  not  keep  their  place,  and  show 
proper  reppect  "  to  them  as  is  their  betters," 
if  this  school  business  is  pushed  much  further. 
But  upon  the  whole  the  children  of  the  agricul- 
tural laborer  are  provided  with  abimtas  good 
facilities  for  learning  as  any  children  of  the 
poorer  class  in  England;  which  is  not  saying 
a  great  deal,  and  dues  not  indicate  a  tendency 
to  disease  of  the  brain  by  any  means. 

The  attitude  of  the  church,  of  organized 
Christrenity,  toward  the  agricultural  laborer 
of  England  has  been  very  much  that  of  the 
priest  and  Levite  toward  the  man  by  the  way- 
side on  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho.  The  clergy  profess  to  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  such  seiular  matters.  The  relation 
between  capital  and  labor  came  not  within 
the  holy  gos«pel.  **  To  regulate  wages  is  not 
the  proper  business  of  the  Church  of  Christ," 
said  the  mitred  man  of  Oxford.  When  did 
organized  Christianity  ever  move  ap  one  body 
for  the  down  trodden  and  oppressed  ?  .  .  .  , 
But  the  prophet  is  never  wanting.  There 
were  men  who  spoke  for  the  slave  from  Amer- 
ican pulpits,  and  were  true  to  the  cause  of 
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the  oppressed  upon  the  political  platform.  So 
over  here  there  are  English  clergymen  who 
stand  up  manfully  for  this  agricultural  laborer, 
and  who  are  doing  what  they  can  to  deliver 
him  out  of  his  degradation  and  distresses. 
Chief  among  these  stands  Canon  Girdlestooe. 
It  was  he  who  first  acted  boldly,  and  still 
continues  to  act,  upon  his  perception  that  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer  here  is 
a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  and  nominally  Chris- 
tiau  country.  As  long  ago  as  1866  he  began 
the  agitation  which  has  now  culminated  in  a 
natioual  crisis.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
cattle  plague  in  that  yea^he  preached  from 
the  text :  *'  Behold,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  thy  cattle,"  and  in  the  course  of  his 
sermon  asked  the  people  whether  they  did  not 
think  that  God  *'  had  sent  the  plague  as  a 
judgment  ujym  farmers  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  treated  their  human  laborers,  to 
whom  thev  gave  less  consideration  than  to 
their  cattle.''  This  was  a  terrible  thunder 
bolt  from  the  pulpit.  No  end  of  excitement 
arose,  no  end  of  personal  abuse;  and  the 
storm  grew  so  loud  that  at  length  the  Ti7ne$, 
and  the  great  newspapers  of  the  kingdom, 
were  full  of  the  noise  of  discussion  over  the 
man  who  is  uppermost  to  day.  Now  there 
are  several  clergymen  who  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  Canon  Girdlestone,  and  among 
them  our  own  Bishop  of  Manchester. 

The  issue  of  the  present  crisis  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  foresee.  A  great  number  of  these 
laborers  will  leave  the  country.  That  will 
happen  in  England  which  has  already  hap- 
pened in  Scotland.  The  number  of  far^i 
laborers  will  be  cut  down  to  a  comparatively 
small  number.  The  exodus  of  nceu  will  be 
followed  by  an  even  larger  introduction  of 
farm  machinery.  The  families  who  go  either 
to  America  or  to  New  Zealand  will  fl;o  to  un- 
speakable advantages.  And  England  will 
produce  as  much,  or  more,  after  they  are 
gone,  as  ever  before.  A  great  wrong  will 
vanish  from  its  present  form.  A  great  influx 
of  industrious  people  will  go  forth  to  other 
lands  and  a  newness  ot  life.  The  present 
alarm  and  heat  upon  both  sides  will  naturally 
subside,  and  the  world  will  still  move  on,  let 
us  hope,  a  little  better  than  before. 


-*  «■» »- 


"  I  DO  not  approve  of  too  close  a  notice  of 
the  variations  in  one's  state  of  mind.  We 
ought  rather  to  think  little  of  ourselves,  and 
steadily  to  dwell  on  Christ,  who  changes  not." 

FIRST-DAT   SCHOOL   APPOINTMENTS. 

3(ember8  of  the  First-daj  School  Execut'iTe  Com- 
mittee propose  being  at  the  following  places,  and 
inTite  the  general  attendance  of  Friends  and  others 
of  the  respective  localities. 

Sixth  month  28<A. — At  Fallsington,  Bucks  coantj. 
Conference  at  the  close  of  meeting.    Those  leaving 


depot  Thirty-first  and  Market  streets,  at  8}  A.  31 . 
will  be  met  at  Tnllytown. 

Sixth  month  28M. — At  Mount  Meeting  (a  branrb 
of  Mount  Holly,)  N.  J.,  to  further  confer,  and  if  w*i 
opens,  to  assist  in  organizing  a  first-dtj  School. 

Seventh  month  5th. — Bj berry,  at  which  lime  tbtii 
school  held  at  the  close  of  meeting  will  adjoaro  ul: 
fall.  Friends  will  leave  Thirty- first  and  Market 
streets,  at  8}  o'clock  A.  M.,  for  Cornwall  Statioa. 
Inquire  for  excursion  tickets. 

I  T  S  M  8. 

Thb  steamer  Africa  has  returned  to  Lisbon,  aftrr 
successfully  submerging  her  section  of  the  Br&z  I 
Ian  cable.  The  line  has  been  tested,  found  to  vor^ 
satisfactorily,  and  handed  over  to  the  Brazili&L 
Cable  Company.  Unbroken  Telcgrapbiq  conmuri- 
cation  is  thus  established  from  England,  throa^fc 
Lisbon  and  Madeira,  to  St.  Vincent,  Cape  Terdt 
Islands. 

A  TiLKoaAM  from  Calcutta  states,  the  prosf-ecu 
for  the  future  crops  are  greatly  improved  by  li*- 
copious  rains  now  falling  throughoit  the  couDtry. 
Three  hundred  thousand  persons  are  now  fed  bjibt 
Qovcrnment. 

The  meteorological  observers  give  notice  of  ibe 
approach  of  a  cyclone,  and  the  inhabitants  are  pre- 
paring for  it.  The  shipping  in  the  river  has  bt«^ 
warned,  and  all  precautions  have  been  taken. 

There  is  great  distress  in  Eastern  Canada.  Let- 
ters from  Saguenay  mention  that,  since  the  ?£oi 
disap|>eared,  incessant  rain  has  fallen.  No  rrah 
has  been  sown,  and  farmers  have  been  obliged  to '. 
eat  their  seed  grain.  Young  people  are  eraigratisf' ^ 
in  large  numbers.  Cattle  are  dying  in  all  directi  'S< ' 
for  want  of  food. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune:  ^ 

Sir — Prof.  Forster  of  Berlin  announces  tbe  rfj#- 
covery  of  a  planet  of  the  eleventh  magnitude  by 
Perrotiu,  in  sixteen  hours  half-a-minote  right  &&- 
cension,  22°  32^  declination  South. 

Joseph  Uenkt, 
Secretary  Smithsonian  lostilutioc 
Washinfftofi,  D,  C,  June  18,  1874. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  a 
the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  is  a  Japanti  ' 
youth,  who,  in  civil  engineering,  holds  the  bigb 
rank,  and  is  second  to  none  in  English  composiii.— ^ 

But  few  persons,  perhaps,  are  aware  of  the  qij 
nitude  and  perfection  to  which  the  mannfacture 
doors  and  window-blinds  by  machinery  has  arrii 
in   the   United   States.     It  is  stated  by  those  vl 
profess  to  know,  that  the   number  of   doors  ttonl 
made   within    the   one  State  of  New  York,  eice* 
30,000  per  day,  or  not  far  from  9,000,000  per  Tf«C 
From  statistics  deemed  reliable,  it  is  believed 
the  amount  of  capital   invested  in  this  branch 
manufactures   in   this  country  cannot  fall  short 
$40,000,000. — Scientific  American, 


i 


John  W.  Ks£LY,  of  Philadelphia,  has  discorei 
a  new  motive  power,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  m. 
scientific  men,  will  supercede   steam.     It  cocsis 
simply  of  a  process  whereby  water  is  transforici 
to  vapftr  without  the  application  or  doTelopmeDt 
heat,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  motive  powi 
of  greater  capacity  than  steam.    The  discorery 
the  result  of  laborious  experiments  carried  on  U 
twenty-five  years.     It   is  a  peculiar  qaalitr  of 
vapor  that  it  can  be  used  at  any  pressure  fro'^  H 
pounds   to    10,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch, « 
when  once  generated,  it  can  be  placed  in  receiTioj 
vessels  and  preserved  without  loss  of  energj  for 
indefinite  period. — Exchange  Paper. 
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EDUOATZONAL. 


MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

OONCORDVILLE, 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PBNN. 
U  sitaatedon  the  Pbila.ft  Baltimore  Central  R.R.,  20 
nilea  west  of  Philvlelphia.  Both  sexes  are  admitted. 
h  is  onder  the  care  of  a  Board  of  Tmstees,  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  To  our  ptesent  corps  of 
Teaehers  we  have  added  two  others,  ripe  in  Scholar- 
ship aad  experience.  The  Bnglish  branches,  the 
Classics  and  the  Sciences  will  be  thoroughly  taagbt. 
No  efforts  will  be  spared  to  gire  stndents  a  careful 
training.  The  Buildings  have  superior  modern 
arrangements.  Small  children  will  be  provided 
with  the  comforts  of  a  home.     • 

Fall  and  Winter  session   will  commence  9mo. 
(Ssptember)  14.        For  Circular  address, 

JOSEPH  SHORTLIDQE, 

^-  Principal. 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE, 

SWARTHMORE, 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PBNN. 
This  Institation,  under  the  care  of  FriendSi  and 
open  to  stodents  of  either  sex,  is  situated  on   the 
West  Chester  and   Philadelphia  Railroad,  ten  miles 
from  Philadelphia.     Full  courses  of  study  are  pro- 
dded in  both  the  Classical  and  Scientific  Depart- 
menu,  for  completing  either  of  which   the  usual 
degrees  are  conferred.     There  is  also   connected 
vith  the  College  a  Preparatory  School.     Applicants 
of  anj  age  are  admitted  either  to  the  College  or  the 
Preparatory  School  who  bring  testimonials  of  good 
character  from  their  last  teachers,  and  pass  the  re- 
quired preliminary  examinations.  The  examinations 
for  admission  to    the  College  or  the  Preparatory 
School  will  be  held  on  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  days, 
thelst,  2d  and  3d  of  Ninth-month  (September,)  1874. 
To  secure  places,  tlie  accomodations  being  limited, 
applications  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible. 
either  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  President.   For 
Cfttalogue  and  forther  particulars  address 

EDWARD  H.  HAQILL,  President. 
SWITHIN  C.  SHORTLIDGB'S 

BOARDING    SCHOOL, 

KENNBTT  SQUARE,  PA. 
Texrxns    very    Recusonable. 
IPECIiL  PROVISION  AND  O&RE  FOR  LITTLE  BOTS 

PROF.  J.  M.  HABEL.  Ph.  D. 
History,  Modem  Languages,  Physiology  and  Astronomy, 

DR.  C.  8.  GAUNTT. 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

CHARLE3  P.  GOBTEN,  A.  M., 
English  Braoohes. 

S.  a  8UORTLID6E.  A.  M.,  Puncital, 
Instructor  in  Language,  MathemaUos  and  English 

Branches. 

THE  TAYLOR  ACADEMY, 

(Formerly  Tsylor  &  Jscktoa's  Academy,) 

WILUIHGTON,  Del., 

K  BOARDING  &  DAY  SCHOOL 

yOR   BOTH    SEXKS. 

W.n  re-opan  Nint^  month  (September)  7th,  1871 

^or  Circulars  and  further  information,  address 
<|&  J.  K.  TAYLOR,  Principal. 


CSAFT   &   JESSUP. 

(Succeesors  to  B.  A.  WUdman,) 
905  Markit  StrbiT|  Philadilphia. 
HouM  Furnishing  Goods,  Cutlery,  Walnut  Brack- 
ets, Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures,  Bird  Cages,  Plated, 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

OLOTHBS  WBINeiBS  RIPAIRBD. 


LTDIA  A.  MITBPHT, 

PLAIN  AND  FANCY  MILLINER, 

.    587  FianUin  St.,'  above  Spring  Gaiden. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

THE  BSTNOIfSS  IBON  BOOFINa  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Iron  Building  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
ments, Galyanised  Iron  Cornices,  Balastrades,  Win- 
dow Caps,  Dormers,  Ac.  These  make  low  fire  in- 
surance rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Send 
for  circulars.  407  WALNUT  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Works,  Camden. 

FURNITURE.  " 

EtUMiBhed  twenty  "five  yea/n  by 


Designer,  Manufkcturer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Walnat 
and  Oottage  Furniture,  Spring,  Hair  and  Husk  Mat- 
tresses. 

No.  526  Callowhill  Strut,  Phila. 


I.  F.  HOPKIirS, 

RBMOYBD  TO  NEW  STORE,  227  N.  TENTH  ST. 

Manufacturer  and  dealer  in  fine 

WALNUT  FURNITURE,  MATTRASSBS,  kc,  4c., 

would  respeotfhlly  inTite  the  attention  of  Frieftde  to 
a  new  and  well  selected  stock. 

PRI0B8  LOW. 

ENGRAVED    FORMS 

MAMIA6S  CERTIFICATES 

For  persons  marrying  by  FRIENDS'  CEREMONY  , 
whether  members  or  not.    Fine  parchment,  in  neat 
boxes.     Blanks  $4.00.    Filled  up  $8.00. 

JOHN  COMLT,  144  N.  Seventh  St. 

S.  F.  BALDEBSTON  &  SON, 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

Philadblphia, 

Always  on  hand  a  large  variety  of  Paper  Hangings 
and  Window  Shades.  We  have  a  very  desirabw 
Spring  Shade  Roller,  which  works  without  cords, 
and  is  much  approved. 

OARFETZNGS.  , 

ONI  FBIOI  GABFST  WABSBOtlSl. 
Window  Shades.  Oil  Cloth,  Mats,  4e. 

BENJAMIN  CREEN, 

t9p  sl3         3S  Hoitb  Stoond  St..  Phllada. 
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MABRIAGE    CEBTIFICATES, 

B7  FRXBND8'  CBRBM ONT. 

Blanks,  $4.00,  FUled  up,  $8.00. 

Inyitations  neatlj  prepared. 

701  ARCH  STREET. 

lyeow  T.  BLLWOOD  CHAPMAN. 

SBRMON,    BT  JB8SB  KSRSBT. 
PBIOB,  BIX  OBNTS. 

WALTON  k  CO., 

529  and  631  N.  Bighth  St.,  below  Qreen,  Phila. 

STATIONBRS  AND  B00KSBLLBR8. 

Printers,   Bookbinders,  'and   BninraTeri. 

CIR0ULATI>;9  ^WRAHT. 

TH£  PENfnr  BIIJTVAL.  L.IFI:  iivsinR- 
ANOB  COMPANY  OP  PHILADBLPHIA. 
ASSETS  ACCUMULATED,  $4,427,996.69. 
The  PENN  is  a  purely  MUTUAL  Company.  ALL 
of  its  surplus  premiums  are  returned  to  the  mem- 
bers every  year,  thus  furnishing  insurance  at  the 
lowest  possible  rates.  All  policies  non-forfei table 
for  their  value. 

AGBNTS  and  CANVASSERS  WANTED.     Apply 
to  Office,  No.  921  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ar  POUNDS  OF  GOOD  STRONG  BLACK  or  GREEN 
*•  TEA  for  $2.60.  Call  or  send  to  William  In- 
gam's  Tea  Warehouse,!  12  South  Second  street,  Phil- 
adelphia. Choice  fresh  Teas  from  35  to  70  >  ents  by 
the  package.  Extra  Fine  Young  Hyson,  Imperial 
and  Gunpowder  Teas  from  60  cents  to  $1.30.  Try 
them.     Branch  Store,  223  Pine  street,  Philad'a. 


T' 


TEACHER  WANTED. 

To  engage  for  year,  to  begin 
Ninth  mo.  next,  a  lady  Friend  thoroughly  qualified  by 
es^erienee,  taste  and  culture  to  teach  Bnglish  Grammar, 
CompositioD,  and  Literature,  In  a  Private  School  in 
a  city.  Please  apply  in  writing,  giving  particulars, 
to  JOHN  COMLY,  144  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED  A  TEACHER, 
For  the  Friends'  School 
at  Horsham,  to  commence  with  the  Fall  Session. 

Address,  HUGHES  WARNER,  or 

SARAH  P.  SMITH, 


HORSHAM  P.  O.,  PA. 


NOTICE. 


Friends'  '•  First-Day  School  Union  '*  of  Philadel- 
phia having  decided  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  " Se- 
lected PoBMi  "  for  the  use  of  First-Daj  Schools, 
takes  this  method  of  informiDg  the  various  First- 
Day  Schools  among  Friends  in  the  United  States 
that  the  work  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  1st  of  Ninth  month  next. 

It  will  be  a  volume  4x6  inches,  neatly  bound  in 
cloth,  containing  about  128  pages* 

As  the  edition  will  be  limited,  those  desiring 
copit  8  will  please  address  at  once. 

BENJ.  HALLOWELL,  Jr. 

2014  Ogden  St.,  Philadelphia. 

prick,  50  CENTS  PER  COPY. 

Schools  taking  50  copies,  or  over,  allowed  a  dis- 
count of  5  per  cent. 


New  Type— Skilled  Workmen 


Ettablith«d  over  SO  Yeirt. 


BILL  HEADIRfiS, 
CIRCULARS,/^ 

IHVOICESp/^gJVWELL 

C  ARD8/^%8^0iB€e  has  all 
JkuJ^  C^Vthe  hcMm  for 
*«->^,^^Vilolng  GOOD 
S-^/WORK  In  modMB 
stjf  lO}  of  asy  description, 
tlie  very  BEST  TERMS. 


Corner  of  Library  Street. 


I 

! 


BENJAMIN  STBATTAH, 

GENERAL   INSURANCE 

AND 

RBAL  BSTAfB  AOBNT  AND  BBORK 
NOTARY  PDBLfC  AND  CONVEYA^CBB. 

LOAN'fi     NseOTIATKD,     RsNTS     GOLLICTID,    k„   ^C. 
Office,  om>  FBIfLOWJS'  BVlLDUBt 

Corner  MAIN  AND  FIFTH  8TBBET& 
RICHMOND.  IND. 

L.  &  B.  L.  TTSOK, 

Vo.  M»  SOUTH  BLSTEXTH  8TBSEI.       | 

Staple  Trimmings^  Dress  Livings,  ijosier]f,61oves. 

Zephyrs  and  fine  Knit  Goods  for  Infants. 
Book  Muslin,  Handkerchiefs,  and  Cap  MaieriaU-j 
mSlBS'  GAPS  MADE  TO  OKDEB. 

A   LARGE  SALARY  a  month  easilj  made 
Stencil  and  Key  Check  outfits.    Catak 
and  Samples  sent  free.     S.  Al.  Speocer,  ll«Hi 
orer  St.,  Boston: 

BOTJGHTONT'S 

ADJUSTABLE 

MOSQUIT 

AND  FLY  SCREEN, 

aPz-oxm  OO  Otfli.  to  ^B.OO 

Will  fit  any  window,  and  keep  out  flifs  and  bn 
Door  Screens  from  ?3  00  to  $8.00.         j 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
J.  W.  BOUGBTON,  11 J  S.  Twelfth  Street 
Send  Stamp  for  Circular.  ^'ood  Tarpet  Mtf 


^uSea 
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No.  19. 


THIN  GOODS. 


White  Berege  and  Grape  Marets  Shawls. 

White  and  Light-colored  Llama  Shawls. 

Mode  and  Itlzt  Grenadine  Shawls. 

Node  Barege  Squares  and  Shawls. 

P/ain  aod  Figured  French  Lawns. 

Heal  Plaid  Grrnadines,  37}  eents. 

BUdk  Hernani  from  37}  to  ^1  25. 

Black  Tamartines,  desirahle,  50  centa^ 

Book  Muslins,  in  fine  quality. 

Richardson's  Linens  all  numbers. 

Shirt  Fronts,  onr  make,  from  Richardson's  Linens. 

Meo'a  Gaos  Veatt,  50,  62,  75,  87  ^$1.00. 

Women's  Gaua  Yeats,  56  cts.  worth  $1.00. 

JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arob  Sts. 


ITBBL  PLATK  PORTRAIT, 

)  on  India  Paper,  of 

BEVJAMIN  HALLOWELL, 

ith  (Pac-simile  autograph  attached.)  Price,  50  cti. 
For  Sale  by  JOHN  COMLY, 

144  N.  SoTenth  Street. 


irA'fTFO— BY    A    YOUNG    WOMAN,    A 

f     Friend,  a  situation  as  Housekeeper.    Ad- 
tM  or  call  on  LUKENS  WEBSTER, 

Sixteenth  and  Tioga  Sts.,  Philada. 


.wniw.»mmaM««a— »— »>»to««ttt»»«i 


Save  Fifty  Hollars  I 

THE  NBW  FLORBNCB. 

''I,   |S9    kelow   "k      Anp  other  mrt-CioMi 
HICK,  IM    •»•▼•  /  atudng  Machine. 

lAVIB,   $10    Sy  ftMyiny  the  FXOXBKCJB. 


JfaehiiM 
iertms  to  dubo  and  neaierm. 
S^m^  /br  eireulmrs  to  the 
VWcMM  S  wiwff  M"  ehine  Co,,  Ftorenoe,  Muse,, 
Or  119S  CheeiHut  at,,  Phitadelphia, 


I 


s 


Dr.  AinriE  D.  BAMBOBOEK, 

DENTIST, 
JVb.  S0  JV.  13th  Street. 


ARTIG,  formerly  LA  PIERRE  HOUSB, 
Ocean  Street,  Capo  May,  New  Janey^ 
Accommodation  for  350  GueUs. 
Is  now  a  first-class  modem  style  bouse,  replete 
with   modern  oonreniences,   in   great  part   newly 
and  handsomely    furnished,   including   best    Bed 
Springs,  Mattresses,  Gas,  kv.    Roomy  Piazzas  open' 
to  the  S^a  Breeze.    About  one  square  fVom  the  beach 
and  bath  homes,  and  central  to  the  different  points 
of  attractions  upon  the  Inland.   Circulars,  with  cot  of 
the  house  and  full  particulars,  sent  upon  application.' 
Coach  at  Depot  and  Su  amboat  Landing. 
Terms  moderate.  ' 

CHAS.  S.  CARPENTER, 

W.  W.  Gam.  Proprietor. 

R.  L.  Oabpiiitib. 

I^IJMIIIBR   BOARDING,— A  few  persona 

^^  can  be  accommodated  with  board  in  a  Friend'a 
family  in  Haddonfield.  Address  SARAH  ANN 
ALLEN,  Friends'  School,  HiiddoDfield,  N.  J. 

N.  B. — A  few  pupils  will  be  taken  as  boarders  at 
the  opening  of  the  School  in  the  Fall.  For  parties 
alars  address  REBECCA  ALLEN, 

4t  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


iBlHfiLBURliE    HOU8B, 

^  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

This  new  house, located  within  one  hundred  yarda 
of  the  Ocean,  and  furnished  in  a  superior  manner 
with  new  furniture,  will  be  opent  d  for  yisitorB  about 
Sixth  mo.  20ih,  1874.     For  terms,  etc.,  address 

EDWIN  ROBERTS,  Proprietor, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Or  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N,J.  after  Sixth  mo.  1st. 


WEST  END  HOUSE. 

CAPS    MAT,    TS,  J., 
Sitnated  directly  on  the  beach,  is  new  ^pen  for  guests. 


Terms  Moderate. 


A.  i».  COOK, 
■  Proprietress. 


BOARDBES  can   find  large  aod  p'auant  rooms 
at  Salem,  N.  J.     A  d«liglitful  pince  for  baihiag 
in  the  Delaware  near  by.      Charge  moderate. 
Address,  M.  L.  S.,  Salem. 

6  mo.  24th,  '74. 


JOHK  R.  ROBIITS. 

J.  H. 


RiuarH  M 

&BRO 


PRODXJOHJ 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 

X^oreiiEn  euxd  Uoiziestio  BVoits, 

248  NORTH  JDELA  WARE  A  VIZNVB^ 

MHdMS.  Sktpplmg  •rSm  pnapm  i 


r .  P.  KOBIETS,  AlcxMiSrla,  T«.  VM .  PAaKT, 

ifloamoii  coHiow  a  oa, 
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JOmBS  COHPOlJIffB  BED  SPBING 

Thb  Only  Doubls  Spring  im  thb  Markbt. 


This  Spring  has  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
low  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
spiral  springs,  surmounted  by  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Give  size  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Oan  supply  thousands  of 
references.  *<Jomi8  Compound  Spbino"  Manufac- 
tory, 226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
oan  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  OBO.  ROBBRT8, 

DENTIST, 
FoHMBELT  421  North  Sixth  Stbiit, 

hae  remored  to  247  North  Bighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  an4  those  in  need 
of  hU  serTices. 

PRIBNDS'  CBHTRAL  TAILOR  8TORB. 

ISAAC  H.  MACDONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Chas.  C.  Jaoksoh,  deceased,  has  remored 
la  MM  N.  6tli  St.  abo?e  Arch.  Having  had  25  years' 
SKperience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
solicits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

GOOD   BUSINESS   OPPORTUNITT. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON 

MANUFACTUBINO  COMPANY 

are  reorganizing  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
offer  beuf  r  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NUMBEB  6 

XAHITFAdTTTBIirO  SEWISQ  HAOHnTE. 

APPLY   AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,   PHILJDJ. 


W 


ILLIAM  HB ACOCK, 
GENERAL   FURNISHtNO    UNDBRTAKBR, 

No.  907  Filbirt  Stbiit,  Phila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Coffins,  and 
erery  requbite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
patent  Preserver,  obviating  the  necessity  of  packing 
bodies  in  ice.  tf 

JOSEPH  W.  EtlPPIVCOTT, 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENT  k  CONYITANOBR, 

411  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
9KNTS,  GROUND  RENTS,  INTEREST,  DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC.,  COLLECTED. 


PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 

A  fyill  araortment  of  goods  saitable  for  Friends  vni 
atantly  on  hand.    SatlBlkctory  fit   Terms  ifceasonsble. 

GUSTAVUS  aOLZE, 
TAILOR. 

Buooeesor  to  Chas.  G.  Jaokson.  At  the  Old  Stand 

Ho.  S31  Aroh  StrMt,  Philadelphia, 

RICHARDS  A  SBOURDB, 

CARPENTERS    AND    BUILDIBJB, 
No.  1129  Shbaff  Allbt, 
(First  Street  aboTe  Race  Street,) 

PHILADBLPHIA. 

JOBBING  ATTSHDUD  TO. 


NalMOWoodi 


iio.aioN.atha 


ISAIAH    PRICE.    DENTIST, 
1720    Ore«n  Street,    PhiUdelphIa,   Peoni. 

ISAAC  O.  TTSOVt 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

340  N.  MightkStrui. 
Photefl^pUng  in  all  its  branches,    SpsoUl  itlii- 
tion  glTen  to  oopjinf  old  ploiares. 

mkKlk  COOPER  PARTERHEIMER. 
PLAIN  BONNET  MAKER. 

546  NORTH  TENTH  STREET, 

PHILA.D1LPBIA. 

A.  K.  FABBT, 

612  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

would  call  the  atteatioa  of  Friends  to  a  well  seleettd 
stock  of  Spring  Glomes,  Hosierj,  Silk  and  Oot- 
ton  Blonde.    Also,  Book  Moelin,  for  Gaps 

and  Handkercbiefs.  ^ 

MABPLE  &  ABBOTT^ 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Frienda  and  the  pablit 
in  general  to  their  stock  of  fine 

KID  AND  BUCKSKIN  GLOTES. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  mannfactore  all  kindt  | 
of  Gloves  at  shprt  notice. 

Manu&otoiy  and  Store,  4S9  QiMi  8t, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


ONLY  A  PENNY  A  PIGTUBI>! 

And  ell  the  Valuable  Reeding  Melter  fhrotm  ia. 

Such  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  lUvstrated  Ana 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Churches,  now  selHs^ 
rapidly.     It  contains  128  pages,  and  has  a  bfsat- 
and  attractive  make-up.  and  sells  at  the  eitiew 
low  price  of  FIFTY  CENTS  A  COPY.    Ag'sU 
making  money  selling  it  Orders  are  coming  in  " 
all  sections  .of  the  country   for  it.    Sample  c 
with  all  the  necessary  instructinns  and  oalfit 
agents,  sent  on  receipt  of  price.    Big  indoeev* 
to  good  workers.    Address 

NELSON  k  PHILLIPS, 

508  Broadway,  K.T. 
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DITD  An  ?VBLXSBIB  B7  AV  ASSOOXATIOir  07  nzaTDS. 

MiDiKinon  lun  Bi  mmm  m  nmm  iadi  to 

JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 

At  Pnbliettton  Offioo,  Ho.  144  Vorth  S«TMith  StrMt. 
ornci  OPM  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 


TBBMS:-TO   BE   PAID   IN  ADVANCB. 

Th«  Paper  U  Itsaed  every  week. 
The  Tflzirr-PkBtr  Volume  commenoed  on  the  28th  of 
Second  month,  1874.  at  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  to  sub- 
Kribers  reoeiying  It  throagh  the  mail.  To  thoee  reoeiTing  tt 
tbroagh  oar  earners.  TVmu  Doulam. 

SINGLE  N08.  6  GENTS. 
li  ii  desirable  that  aU  tabeeriptloiia  should  oommen»  at 
ftc  toi'mfim  of  (k4  volune. 

REMITTANOBS  bv  mall  should  be  in  ohboks,  matts,  or 
P.O.  MOviT-ouBBS;  tJM  loUtT pr^/krred.    Monst  sent  by  mail 
win  b«  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 
AGB1ITB:--T.  Burling  Hall.  Baltinorty  Md, 
Joseph  S.  Cohu.  JVins  Forfe. 
BenJ.  Stratton,  JSiekmond,  Ind 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  OONVINCBMENT,    ETC., 
OF  MARGARST  LU0A8. 
(Oontinaed  from  page  276.) 

From  this  time  I  found  mj  desires  were 
streD^henedy  and  the  ambition  of  being  an 
IsmeJite,  run  in  the  current  of  my  exercise. 
Bat  here,  I  cannot  but  remark,  how  like  a 
fool  I  appeared  in  my  own  eyes ;  for  there 
leemed  as  great  an  alteration  in  me  as  could 
possibly  happen  from  such  a  change. 

J  ooald  not  now  be  fluent  in  compliments, 
md  i^aw  it  best  to  keep  out  of  the  extrava- 
[iocy  of  words,  and  such  a  latitude  in  dis- 
)OQne  as  I  formerly  indulged  myself  in. 

So  many  cross  words  and  knotty  queries 
ay  10  the  way  of  all  I  seemed  to  have  to  do, 
hat  nature  was  abashed,  almost  beyond  the 
tope  of  recovery  }  yet  I  often  contemplated 
he  benefit  that  accrued  to  Zaeheus  from  that 
aost  heavenly  call,  ''  Make  haste  and  come 
town :"  and  how  willingly  would  I  have  made 
ay  situation  similar  to  his ;  believing  there  was 
omething  in  that  call  alluding  to  the  glories 
f  eternity,  which  now  appeared  in  brighter 
Qstre  to  my  eye  than  all .  the  glittering  ob* 
Kt8  of  a  transitory  life.  Surely  the  time 
roald  glide  sweetly  on  in  reciting  those  re- 
reshing  prospects  which  then  attended  my 
ntervals  of  grief;  but  the  sequel  of  my  story 
ialls  00  me  to  cross  my  inclination. 

It  was  about  this  time  John  Toft  gave  me 
D  expectation  of  a  visit,  but  that  evening 

was  threatened  with  a  disappointment ;  for 


my  aunt  came  in  high  displeasure,  and  by 
her  upbraidings,  raised  a  crowd  about  the 
door,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  passing 
by.  When  she  had  wrought  herself  into  a 
disposition  to  be  more  quiet,  she  shut  the  door 
and  sat  down.  I  turned  out  of  my  mind  the 
thoughts  of  her  unkind  behaviour,  yet  could 
not  help  feeling  regret  at  the  loss  of  my 
friend's  company,  being  desirous  to  see  him, 
as  he  had  been  instrumeotal  for  my  good. 
Whilst  I  was  musing  on  these  things,  a  mes- 
senger came  and  told  me,  that  although  my 
aunt  was  there,  if  I  thous^ht  it  convenient,  he 
would  come  to  see  me.  I  hesitated  a  little, 
to  prove  what  would  be  best.  I  knew  my 
aunt's  weakness,  that  she  would  not  spare  me, 
or  mind,  in  her  passion,  what  she  expressed  ; 
yet  hoped,  as  it  was  his  desire  to  come,  he 
would  excuse  what  might  fttU  upon  himself, 
and  see  through  the  falsities  she  might  cast 
on  me.  In  this  conclusion  I  desired  his  com- 
pany, and  my  aunt  being  present,  said  she 
would  stay  to  see  this  Friend. 

On  his  knocking,  I  let  him  in,  with  a  de- 
gree of  fear,  and  watched  to  hear  the  saluta- 
tion she  gave  him,  which  was,  '*Thou  de* 
ceiver !  Thou  antiChrist !  Thou  has  seduced 
this  silly  wretch."  Had  she  known  what  my 
heart  could  have  told  her,  she  might  have 
thought  differently;  for,  on  the  appearanco 
of  the  Friend,  I  was  made  very  sensible  of 
that  power  by  which  I  had  been  drawn  into 
the  truth.    He  endeavored  to  shew  her  the 
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unreasonableness  of  the  charge,  hj  assuring 
her  he  had  never  had  any  conversation  with 
me,  nor  had  visited  roe  before.  Bbe  answered, 
"  If  thou  hast  not,  thy  brethren  have  ;*'  and 
was  running  on  with  violence  against  the 
Quakers.  He  still  tried  to  engage  her  atten- 
tion, hj  reminding  her  that  his  mother  and 
she  used,  as  neighbors,  to  be  acquainted. 

She  signified  that  was  true,  and  if  ever 
there  was  a  good  Quaker  in  the  world  his 
mother  was  one. 

She  kept  walking  between  the  shop  and  the 
closet,  laying  many  heavy  things  to  my 
charge,  which  I  had  learned  with  silence  to 
bear,  till  siie  touched  my  modesty,  and  told 
the  Friend  the  freedom  which,  she  said,  I  gave 
to  young  men  ;  then  I  desired  her  to  keep  to 
the  truth ;  and  she  said,  if  I  spoke  another 
word  she  would  knock  my  head  to  the  wall, 
which  I  well  knew,  a  word  or  two  more  would 
have  aggravated  her  to  have  done.  Upon  his 
asking  how  long  I  had  been  so  bad,  she  said, 
ever  since  I  had  been  deluded  ;  for  I  was 
well  enough  before  I  was  bewitched.  Thus 
she  went  on,  as  long,  I  believe,  as  she  had 
power ;  for,  going  out,  she  said,  I  will  go,  but 
I  will  come  again :  but  she  came  no  more 
till  next  day,  when  she  laid  on  me  with 
blows,  saying  that  I  sent  for  the  Friend  on 
purpose  to  vex  her.  She  showed  so  much  of 
her  passion,  as  to  make  the  Friend  signify  to 
me,  that  he  could  think  no  other  than  that 
she  was  out  of  her  senses ;  and  that  he  could 
not  see,  if  I  had  not  Truth  for  my  foundation, 
how  it  was  possible  for  me  to  stand.  I  told 
him  I  had  no  other  view  of  coming  amongst 
Friends  than  to  procure  the  truth  and  peace 
of  God  unto  my  soul ;  and  that  I  had  still 
hopes  I  should  be  preserved.  I  remember, 
he  observed  to  me,  the  emptiness  of  a  barren 
profession ;  and  advised  me  to  wait  on  God 
m  the  secret  of  my  heart,  to  rely  on  His  wis- 
dom, and  to  trust  in  His  power,  signifying 
a  desire  that  I  might  be  preserved;  and 
adding,  he  had  come  to  see  me  sooner,  but 
found  himself  engaged  to  take  the  apostle's 
advice,  to  **  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  one ;" 
and,  ailer  kindly  inviting  me  to  his  house, 
took  leave.  This  visit  I  returned  in  about  a 
month. 

When  he  was  gone,  I  considered  what  had 
passed,  and  was  thankful  to  the  Great  Dis- 
poser of  all  things.  I  thought  there  was 
somewhat  extraordinary  in  my  aunt's  leav- 
ing us,  for  she  had  never  left  me  with 
any  person  before,  and  was  glad  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  gaining  such  instruction, 
the  like  of  which  1  never  had  before  re- 
ceived in  conversation;  nor  could  I  less 
admire  the  Friend*s  prudent  care  in  ob- 
serving the  apostle's  adviee,  which  I  had 
before  time  thought  alluded  only  to  the  lay- 


ing on  of  the  bishop's  hands,  at  the  time  of 
the  young  student's  admission  into  holy  orders, 
and  at  the  confirmation  of  the  youth ;  Ittitnow 
I  knew  by  experience,  that,  for  want  of 
prudence  in  particulars,  I  had  been  a  sufferer: 
and,  as  an  instance,  shall  mention  one  of  the 
most  uneasy  meetings  I  ever  was  at,  which 
was  t>ccasioned  by  a  Friend's  over  care,  who 
had  often  pressed  me  to  come  up  higher  in 
the  meeting  than  where  I  frequently  sat. 

I  si^nifitd  to  that  Friend,  that  the  highest 
place  in  the  meeting  would  be  as  little  re- 
garded by  my  aunt  as  the  lowest,  should  she 
be  inclined  to  make  a  disturbance  there ;  yet, 
by  frequent  importunity,  being  williog  to 
show  some  respect  to  my  friend's  advice,  I 
was  prevailed  with  to  advance  a  form  or  two ; 
but  when  the  Friend  came  and  saw  I  had  uot 
thoroughly  taken  her  advice,  she  plucked  me 
by  the  arm  ;  and  although  I  signified  my  de 
sire  of  sitting  still,  as  far  as  would  bear,  yet 
she  compelled  me  to  rise,  and,  notwithstaiid 
ing  I  showed  a  desire  of  turning  in  at  the 
next,  and  the  next  seat  I   came  to,  yet  she 
would  not  let  me  rest  till  she  had  placed  me 
by  herself.    Then,  oh !  the  hurries  that  my 
mind    was    in ;    for    surely,    had  my  auot 
herself  been  there,  she  could  not  have  con- 
fused my  thoughts  half  so  much;  for  though, 
at  this  time,  when  at  meetings,  I  had  a  desire 
to  draw  nigh  to  Friends  in  spirit,  yet  it  went 
much  against  my  inclination  to  sit  so  near 
the  place  which,  my  aunt  used  to  tell  me, 
must  be  my  seat ;  saying,  all  proselytes  mu^ 
be  made  preachers,  and  tell  to  the  bretliren 
the  abominations  of  the  wicked.  Often  would 
she  tease  me  with  such  things,  well  knowiog, 
I  had  a  great  aversion  to  women's  preacbiog 
There  I  sat,  in  a  restless  condition,  several 
times  purposing  to  go  out;  yet  the  kiudoes! 
I  had  for  my  friend  prevailed  on  me  to  suy. 
Glad,  however,  was  1  when  the  meeting  broke 
up ;  and  when  it  was  over,  the  Friend  gave 
me   her   hand,  which   I   answered  with  my 
own,  in  token  of  my  forgiving  her  too  for- 
ward, though  loving  fault;  yet  not  without 
telling  her,  when  at  home,  the  trouble  she 
had  given  me,  and  desiring  her  never  to  use 
me  so  hardly  again. 

Shall  I  here  say  that  good  came  out  of  evil . 
No,  surely,  but  sweet  came  out  of  bitter;  for, 
by  my  friend's  freedom  of  giving  me  her  hand, 
several  that  were  in  the  meeting  did  the  same: 
and,  though  this  did  not  prove  a  time  of  con- 
firmation to  my  faith,  but  rather  otherwise, 
yet  it  seemed  like  a  sign  of  union,  no  one  hav- 
ing done  so  before,  and  it  was  pleasant.  I 
lost,  for  a  time,  the  deep  impression  which 
the  Friend's  apprehension  of  my  aunt's  being 
distracted  haa  made  on  my  mind;  hut 
thought,  afterwards,  if,  from  the  little  he  saw, 
he  could  not  but  entertain  apprehensions  oi 
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tbat  kind,  what  had  I  to  fear,  who  had  seen 

her  80  caany  times  a  great  deal  worse ;  yet, 
wht  could  I  do,  or  what  was  there  to  be  done  ? 
I  could  not  renounce  my  salvation  in  oider 
to  appease  my  aunt.  These  reflections  caused 
distress  in  my  countenance,  which  occasioned 
my  aunt  to  say  she  read  the  very  Quaker  in 
mjface. 

It  seemed  hardly  possible  I  could  ever 
how  aoy  sorrow  like  that  I  then  felt;  and 
mj  aunt,  either  by  information  or  her  own 
observatioD,  became  acquainted  with  it,  and 
by  many  frantic  gestures  wrought  in  me  a 
belief  that  she  was  really  as  I  imagined. 

My  soul  now  fled  to  the  Almighty  for  ref- 
uge, and  I  sat  before  her,  a  witness  of  her 
frenzied  behavior,  with  more  solidity  and 
composure  than  she  expected. 

At  last  she  came  up  to  me  and  said,  I  am 
mad!  thou,  thou  hast  driven  me  mad  I  and  I 
am  mad ! 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  her  say  so,  and 
thought  there  was  some  hope  for  n*e,  as  she 
bad  yet  so  much  reason  left  as  to  tell  me  of 
tbe  thing  she  knew  I  was  so  afraid  of.  Upon 
Diy  showing  so  much  indifierence  about  it,  she 
dropped  that  scheme,  and  in  a  little  after,  as 
one  lainting  in  her  htipes  of  victory,  declined 
interrupting  me  in  the  street ;  yet,  being  will- 
ing to  obstruct  my  desire  of  goin^.to  meeting, 
she  would  come  to  my  room  before  the  hour 
appointed,  telling  me  we  would  have  a  silent 
meeting.  I  would  gladly  have  had  her  kept 
to  it,  bat  it  seemed  an  impossibility  on  her 

Wh'en  I  saw  it  was  her  intention,  by  this 
Means,  to  keep  me  at  home,  in  order  to  pre- 
reot  it  I  set  out  so  much  the  sooner,  and  she, 
>fl  the  other  hand,  came  earlier  still,  till  she 
«ff,  without  she  rose  sooner  in  the  morning, 
»y  resolution  would  outgo  her.  Many  were 
;he  paces  which  I  was  forced  to  take  in  the 
^k7  ^^  ^^^  account;  but  I  may  say  my 
aoor  was  not  in  vain ;  for  my  aunt  then  left 
tteto  my  liberty,  and  many  precious  meetings 

enjoyed.  As  I  had  nothing  of  tradition, 
fhen  there,  to  trust  to,  my  earnest  desire  was 
0  seek  the  Lord,  and  He  was  found  of  my 
oul,  to  my  inexpressible  consolation.  In 
^pect  to  silent  meetings,  ray  spiritual  exer- 
wes  at  home  had  taught  me  how  to  improve 
J  them ;  my  heart  inclined  rather  to  sit  in 
Bar  and  reverence,  and  to  watch  against  the 
Qmult  of  unnecessary  thoughts,  than  to  be 
^Jt  as  formerly,  in  the  florid  appearances 
'f  lip  worship.  But  yet  I  would  not  have  it 
apposed  that  I  knew  no  difficulty  in  my  ex 
'^^i^;  for,  surely,  I  often  felt  the  throng  of 
Atural  cogitations  to  press  so  hard  upon  me 
?*t  I  have  found  cause  to  implore  the  Divine 
'a»  often  breathing  forth  this  ejaculation: 
^'d,  if  Thou  keep  not  the  city,  the  watch- 1 


man  waketh  but  in  vain  I  But,  though  I  was 
freed  from  my  aunt's  molestations,  I  found  it 
was  only  as  the  changing  of  a  scene,  and  that 
the  subtlety  of  the  serpent  was  now  more  dan- 
gerous to  me  than  it  had  been  in  the  form  of 
the  lion. 

My  freedom  of  attending  meeting,  which  I 
had  hitherto  been  much  restrained  from,  and 
the  Lord's  merciiully  subduing  those  spirits 
which  were  a  hindrance  to  me,  in  the  way  of 
my  soul's  serenity,  I  could  not  but  gratefully 
acknowledge,  with  desires  that  I  might  answer 
the  obligation ;  but  I  was  yet  inexperienced 
in  the  craft  of  the  enemy  and  deceiver  of  men, 
and  needed  the  assistance  of  some  prudent 
confidant,  whose  counsel  might  have  set  right 
bounds  to  my  zeal. 

This  subtle  one,  taking  advantage  of  my 
earnestness,  cunningly  twined  a  thread  of  his 
own  in  that  work  which  I  was  endeavoring 
to  render  acceptable  to  my  God.  I  had,  till 
this  time,  been  taken  up  in  seeking  after  an 
increase  and  establishmeut  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Truth,  and  in  keeping  up  a  strict  cir- 
cumspection in  my  behavior,  that  thereby  I 
might  not  give  my  relations  and  acquaintance 
just  occasion  of  trouble,  or  a  pretence  for  vili- 
fying the  way  of  Truth. 

I  had  not  as  yet  made  any  great  observa- 
tions on  dress,  but  thought  to  make  a  stand, 
and  judge  what  was  best  to  be  done;  and, 
doubtless,  so  far  I  was  in  the  right,  whilst  I 
made  some  alterations. 

But  now  I  found  the  prowling  adversary-— 
what  he  ever  was — a  malicious,  deceitlul^ 
twining  serpent,  who,  if  he  can  but  get  in  his 
head  at  the  least  place  of  our  inadvertency , 
will  soon  draw  in  his  body,  under  an  appear- 
ance of  sanctity,  to  eflect,  if  possible,  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  soul. 

He  saw  that  his  aim  of  drawing  me  into 
any  gross,  obvious  evil  was  defeated,  and,  as 
I  had  seen  less  of  his  strategems  in  the  an- 
gelical form,  he  now  insinuated  himself  into 
my  desires  of  being  zealous  for  the  honor  of 
God,  and  elevated  me  above  my  proper  height, 
so  that  I  fell  to  judging,  cutting  and  trim- 
ming off  every  superfluous  scrap  from  my 
dress;  and,  not  content  with  this,  I  went 
from  my  apparel  to  my  shop.  In  less  than 
one  week  I  made  several  sacrifices  of  value; 
and  so  hurried  was  I  in  this  blind  zeal  that  I 
seemed  impatient  for  more  fuel. 

And  having  gone  through,  as  I  thought,  at 
home,  I  next  let  out  the  busy  eye  on  others. 
There  were  but  few  who  could  escape  my 
judgment,  forgetting  that  tender  advice, 
Luke  vi,  37, ''  Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be 
judged;  condemn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be 
condemued."  I  noticed  each  point  of  beha- 
vior and  apparel,  till  so  great  a  critic  was  I 
got  that  I  seemed  all  speculation  on  the  mora 
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minute  things ;  and^  neglecting  the  weightier 
matters,  as  fkith,  mercy  and  the  love  of  God, 
which,  surely,  I  ouebt  to  have  regarded, 
though  not  to  have  left  the  other  wholly  un- 
done. To  what  extrayagancy  I  had  gone  in 
this  line  the  most  penetrating  eye  best  saw, 
and  was  pleased  to  look  in  compassion  on  the 
mistake  of  my  intentions,  and  most  graciously 
to  illtimine  my  understanding,  giving  me 
plainly  to  see  I  was  quite  out  of  that  charity, 
without  which  the  apostle  says  all  our  works 
profit  nothing.  So  tenaciously  did  I  adhere 
to  this  thing,  that  I  saw  not  the  deceiver,' till 
I  discovert  such  passions  predominant  in 
me  as  I  had  never  observed  before.    My  tem- 

{)er  became  uncharitable  and  unmerciful, 
ooking  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  innocent,  and 
being  incapable  either  of  pleasing  myself  or 
being  pleased  with  others ;  but,  according  to 
the  greatness  of  my  error  herein  so  was  my 
abasement,  when  I  was  brought  down  so  low 
as  to  be  capable  of  hearing  the  small  voice 
of  Wisdom  saying.  Who  hath  required  this 
at  thy  hand  ? 

Now  was  I  filled  with  shame ;  the  serpent 
had  beguiled  me,  and  by  his  cunning  he  had 
given  me  more  uneasiness  than  by  all  his 
roaring. 

I  acknowledged  my  fault,  I  begged  forgive- 
ness and  future  protection  of  the  Almighty, 
who,  in  his  great  condescension,  made  up  the 
breach  and  restored  the  path  to  walk  in.  Yet 
had  I  given  the  vaunting  one  room  to  sport 
with  my  indiscretion,  and  he  would  often 
bring  the  loss  I  had  sustained  by  his  poison- 
ous insinuations  into  my  thoughts,  even  when 
no  more  of  the  remembrance  of  it  remained 
than  was  necessary  to  guard  me  against  the 
same  devices  in  future.  This  exercise  was 
scarcely  abated  before  another  trial  occurred. 

(To  be  oontlnned) 
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THE  TEXT  OP  THE  THREE   HEAVENLY    WIT- 

KES8ES. 

Last  month  the  company  of  New  Testa- 
ment revisers  proceeded  with  their  work  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  John,  and  upon  Thurs- 
day, April  23d,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
when  they  came  to  the  celebrated  passage 
called  the  Text  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Wit 
nesses,  1  John  v,  7,  8,  the  spurious  words 
were  tiirown  aside  without  an  opposing  voice. 

The  interpolated  Text  of  the  Three  Heav- 
enly Witnesses,  has  stood  for  just  one  thous- 
and years  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  And  now  that 
the  sentence  of  deposition  is  pronounced 
against  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  decided  that  it 
shall  have  no  place  in  the  next  Authorized 
English  Bible,  we  naturally  stop  to  ponder 
upon  it 


It  is  impossible  that  it  should  have  kept  its 
footing  in  our  Bibles  so  long  a  time  j^ithout 
gaining  a  hold  on  the  ininds  of  some  part  of 
the  community 

The  condemned  words,  as  they  are  to  be 
found  in  King  James's  version,  1  John,  chap. 
V,  stand  as  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 
verse,  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  verse^ 
thus :  ["  In  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Vhese  three  are  one.  And 
there  are  three  that  beair  witness  in  earth.'"] 
Taken  by  themselves  they  form  but  a  broken 
sentence,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sense 
reads  on,  and  reads  more  consistently  without 
them. 

The  words  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  early  manuscripts  or  versions  of  the 
Bible.  We  find  them,  possibly  for  the  first 
time,  in  three  Latin  works  of  doubtful  date, 
from  which  Mr.  Scott  Porter  rives  eztract» 
in  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  **  Textual 
Criticism."  These  are  three  dilTerent  works, 
on  difierent  subjects,  and  going  under  the 
name  of  different  writen,  but  all  three  works 
pronounced  to  be  forgeries  made  between  the 
sixth  and  the  eighth  century.  We  are  there- 
fore much  in  the  dark  about  the  parentage 
and  the  exact  date  of  this  celebrated  passage; 

The  first  certain  knowledge  that  we  get  on 
the  subject  is  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
Emperor  of  the  French,  in  whose  reign  it 
y/ft^  adopted  into  the  Latin  Bible.  There  is^ 
we  are  assured,  now  existing  in  the  Britbh 
Museum,  a  very  early  MS.  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
ffate,  known  by  the  name  of  Codex  Ckroli. 
Concerning  this  manuscript,  the  tale  runs 
that  it  was  prepared  for  the  Emperor'a  own 
use,  by  hU  preceptor,  Alcuin.  But  if  this 
tradition  is  of  little  value,  it  is  allowed  by 
critics  to  be  of  his  date,  namely,  about  thej 
year  800.  This  manuscript,  and  one,  or  per- 
haps  two  more  Latin  Vulgates  of  the  same  age 
—all,  in  fact,  that  we  have  of  so  early  a  date 
— do  not  contain  the  spurious  words,  but  make 
the  sense  of  the  passage  complete  withouti 
them,  as  it  was  originally  written.  After  this| 
date  all  Latin  Bibles  contain  the  insertedl 
text.  Thus  the  words,  which  may  have  been 
intended,  in  the  first  instance,  for  a  harmless 
gloss  or  comment  upon  the  passage,  have  now, 
by  the  zeal  of  the  transcribers,  made  theii^ 
way  into  the  Bible  itself.  At  leaat,  we  shouldj 
say,  into  the  Latin  Bible,  into  that  Bible 
which  was  to  be  used  throughout  ChriateDdomj 
during  the  next  seven  centuries.  Happily J 
the  Greek  MSS.  remained  yet  untouchcKd. 

In  A.  D.  1516,  very  shortly  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  a  Greek  Testament  was  for 
the  first  time  printed,  by  Erasmus,  nt  BaaleJ 
in  Switzerland,  and  was  so  eagerly  soughlj 
after,  that  in  three  years'  time  he  brought  ou^ 
his  second  edition,  and  prepared  for  a  thirdj 
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c&i^fullj  prIntiDg  from  the  best  manuscripts 
he  was  able  to  get  hold  of.  While  he  was 
4ibout  this  task,  the  splendid  edition  of  the 
Compiutensian  Polyglot  was  being  printed  at 
AlmsL  in  Spain,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Cardinal  Zimenes.  But  some  delay  was 
«aiued  in  its  publication,  through  the  alterca 
don  and  angry  controyersy  that  arose  between 
ito  editors  and  Erasmus. 

It  would  seem  that  in  this  royal  yolume, 
where  the  Greek  and  Latin  text  stand  hand- 
somely printed  side  by  side,  the  editors  fell 
into  the  temptation  of  altering  the  Greek  in 
«eTeraI  passages,  to  make  it  more  nearly  agree 
with  the  orthodox  Latin  Vulgate ;  and  while 
thej  lay  under  the  charge  of  Latinizing,  as  it 
was  called,  they   were  on  their  side  angry 
with  Erasmus  for  the  more  independent  path 
he  had  taken.      The  important  Text  of  the 
Three  Heayenly   Witnesses   was    the  great 
point  of  dispute.    The  editor  of  the  Polyglot 
put  forth  a  book  reproaching  Erasmus  in 
the  bitterest  terms,  with  haying  omitted  this 
passage,  and  Erasmus,  with  equal  yehemence, 
challenged  his  riyal  to  produce  one  single 
Oreek  5lS.  that  contained  it  ,*  but  not  one  was 
forthcomiog,  and  the  only  answers  he  receiyed 
were  arguments  founded  on  the  authority  of 
the  Latin.  Presently,  howeyer,  a  manuscript 
was  gaid  to  be  discoyered  in  England,  con- 
taining the  disputed  text,  and  Erasmus's  third 
dition  appeared  with  the  words  inserted,  to- 
gether with  an  explanation  of  his  conduct 
We  may  add  that  there  are  now  extant  about 
three  manuscripta  bearing  marks  of  their  not 
heing  older  than  this  date,  which  contain  the 
^xt,  and  were  probably  the  tools  employed  in 
this  transaction. 

Stephens  and  the  succeeding  editors  of  the 
Greek  Testament  followed  Erasmus's  exam- 
ple, and  inserted  the  text  as  a  matter  of 
course.  There  it  stood  for  a  century  and  a 
o&U,  until  John  James  Griesbach,  the  Ger- 
man professor,  brought  up  again  the  long- 
neglected  study  of  the  ancient  manuscripts, 
aod  in  1777  published  his  critical  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  formed  with  ^reat  labor 
and  judgment,  by  weighing  each  single  word, 
U2d  computing  the  number  of. ancient  au- 
thorities that  can  be  found  to  support  it.  In 
this  work  he  necessarily  abandoned  this  pass- 
^e,  which  rests  upon  no  foundation. 

After  the  time  of  Qriesbach,  no  new  criti- 
cal editor  of  the  Greek  Testament  could  yen- 
tuie  to  insert  it  any  longer.  But  it  is  still 
reprinted  in  the  edition  sanctioned  by  the 
Church  of  England,  and  known  by  the  name 
o'  the  Receiyed  Text  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment The  yarious  translations  of  the  New 
l-e^tament,  made  in  England  and  abroad,  one 
ajter  the  other,  in  quick  succession,  soon  after 
^e  Reformation,  were  chiefly  founded  upon 


the  Vulgate,  and  probably  ike  most  that  the 
brayest  of  them  could  yenture  upon,  was  to 
mark  out  the  Text  of  the  Three  Heayenly 
Witnesses  by  putting  it  between  brackets. 
....  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  it  is  now  at 
last  to  be  expunged  from  the  Bible  of  Prot- 
estant England,  and  that  it  will  not  be  seea 
in  the  reyised  ^ition  that  is  presently  to  be 
issued  horn  the  press. — London  Inqavrer^  May 
9<A. 
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OOMKUNION  WITH  GOD. 
BT  J.   MARTINSAU. 

God  is  a  Spirit;  man  has  a  spirit;  both, 
Now;  both,  Here;  and  shall  they  neyer  meet? 
shall  they  remain  without  exchange  of  looks  f 
shall  nothing  break  the  seal  of  eternal  sileoce? 
is  there  really  loye  between  them,  and  thooghty 
and  purpose,  and  yet  all  recognition  dumb  f 
Why  tell  us  of  God's  Omniscience,  if  it  only 
sleeps  around  us  like  dead  space,  or  at  most 
lies  watching,  like  a  sentinel  of  the  uniyerse, 
not  free  to  stir?  Who  could  oyer  pray  to 
this  motionless  Immensity  ?  who  weeps  his 

§rie6  to  rest  on  a  Pity  so  secret  and  reseryed  ? 
urely,  if  He  is  a  Liying  Mind,  He  not  merely 
remains  oyer  from  a  Diyine  Past  to  appear 
again  in  a  Diyine  Future,  but  moyes  through 
the  immediate  hours,  and  awakens  a  thou- 
sand sanctities  to-day.    Urged  b^  such  ques- 
tionings as  these,  men  of  meditatiye  piety 
haye  thirsted  for  conscious  communion  with 
the  All-holy;    communion  60^  wa^;    ap- 
peal and  response;  a  crossing  line  of  light 
from  eye  to  eye;  a  quiet  walk  with  God, 
where  all  the  dust  of  life  turns,  at  his  ap- 
proach, into  the  green  meadow,  and  its  flat 
pools  into  the  gliding  waters.     The^  haye  re- 
tired within  to  meet  Him ;  haye  beheyed  that 
all  is  not  ours  that  it  is  ours  to  feel;  that 
there  is  grace  of  his  mingling  with  the  inn^r 
fibres  of  our  nature,  and  flinging  in,  across 
the  constant  warp  of  our  personality,  flying 
tints  of  deeper  beauty,  and  hints  of  a  pattern 
more  divine.    And  all  have  agreed  that,  in 
order  to  reach  this  Holy  Spirit,  and  through 
its  vivifying  touch  be  bom  again,  the  one 
thing  needful  is  a  stripping  off  of  self,  an 
abandonment  of  personal  desire  and  will,  a 
return  to  simplicity,  and  a  docile  listening  to 
the  whispers  spontaneous  from  God.    They 
find  all  sin  to  be  a  rising  up  of  self;  all  return 
to  holiness  and  peace  a  sinking  down  from 
self,  a  free  surrender  of  the  soul— that  asks 
nothing,  possesses  nothing,  that  relaxes  every 
rigid  strain,  and  is  pliant  to  go  whither  the 
highest  WilT  may  lead.     Nature,  of  her  own 
foolishness,  ever  goes  astray  in  her  quest  of 
diyine  things ;  wandering  away  in  flights  of 
laboring  reason  to  find  her  God ;  panting  with 
over-plied  resolve  to  do  her  work ;  scheming 
rules,  and  artifices,  and  bonds  of  union,  for 
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formiDg  her  individuals  into  a  Church.  Re- 
verse all  this,  and  fall  back  on  the  centre  of 
the  Spirit,  instead  of  pressing  out  in  all  radii 
of  your  own.  Let  intellect  droop  her  ambi- 
tious wing,  and  come  home  ;  there,  in  the  in- 
most room  of  conscience,  God  seeks  you  all 
the  while.  Lash  your  wearied  strength  no 
more;  sit  low  and  weak  upon  the  ground, 
with  loving  readiness  hitherward  or  thither- 
ward, and  you  shall  be  taken  through  your 
work  with  a  sevenfold  strength  that  has  no 
effort  in  it.  Leave  yourself  awhile  in  utter 
solitude,  shut  out  all  thoughts  of  other  men, 
yield  up  whatever  intervenes,  though  it  be 
the  thinnest  film,  between  your  eoul  and  God  ; 
and  in  this  absolute  loneliness,  the  germ  of  a 
holy  society  will  of  itself  appear ;  a  temper  of 
sympathy  and  mercy,  trustlul  and  gentle,  suf- 
fuses itself  through  the  whole  mind ;  though 
you  have  seen  no  one,  you  have  met  all ;  and 
are  girt  for  any  errand  of  service  that  love 
may  find.  So,  then,  if  there  were  twenty  or 
a  thousand  in  this  case,  their  wills  would  flow 
together  of  their  own  accord,  and  find  them- 
selves in  brotherhood  without  a  plan  at  all. 

So  speaks  this  doctrine  of  the  Spirit.  It 
matters  not  now  under  which  of  its  many 
theologic  forms  we  conceive  it ;  simplest,  per- 
haps, that  the  indwelling  God,  who  in  Christ 
was  the  Word,  is  in  us  the  Comforter.  But, 
surely,  this  also  is  not  altogether  a  false  Gos- 
pel. It  rescues  the  conception  of  direct  com- 
munion between  the  human  spirit  and  the 
Divine — a  conception  essential  to  the  Chris- 
tian life — which  an  Ethical  Gospel  does  not 
adequately  secure;  for  communion  must  be 
between  like  and  like,  while  obedience  may 
be  from  slave  to  lord,  nay,  in  some  sense, 
from  machine  to  maker.  Nor  b  it  a  slight 
thing  to  take  the  scales  from  our  eyes  that 
hide  from  us  the  sanctities  of  our  immediate 
life ;  to  abolish  the  postponement  of  eternity ; 
and,  wayfarers  as  we  are,  make  us  feel,  as  we 
rise  from  our  stony  pillow  and  pass  on,  that 
here  is  the  abode  of  God,  and  here  does  the 
angel-ladder  touch  the  ground  !    . 


■  <■»  ■ 


BVJOY  THE  PRESENT. 

It  conduces  much  to  our  content  if  we  pass 
by  those  things  which  happen  to  trouble,  and 
consider  what  is  pleasing  and  prosperous,  that 
by  the  representation  of  the  better  the  worse 
may  be  blotted  out  If  I  be  overthrown  in 
my  suit  at  law,  yet  my  house  is  left  me  still  and 
my  land,  or  I  have  a  virtuous  wife,  or  hope- 
ful children,  or  kind  friends,  or  hopes.  If  I 
have  lost  one  child,  it  may  be  I  have  two  or 
three  still  left  me.  Enjoy  the  present  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  be  not  solicitous  for  the 
future ;  for  if  you  take  your  foot  from  the 
present  standing,  and  thrust  it  forward  to  to- 
jnorrow's  event  you  are  in  a  restless  condi- 


tion ;  it  is  like  refusing  to  (juench  your  pres- 
ent thirst  by  fearing  you  will  want  to  drink 
the  next  day.  If  to-morrow  you  should  want, 
your  sorrow  would  come  time  enough,  though 
you  do  not  hasten  it;  let  your  trouble  tarrj 
till  its  own  day  comes.  Enjoy  the  blessings  of 
this  day,  if  Grod  sends  them,  and  the  evils  of 
it  bear  patiently  and  sweetly,  for  this  day  is 
ours.  We  are  dead  to  yesterday,  and  not  yet 
born  to  tomorrow.— Jeremy  Taylor. 


« «» * 


In  spite  of  priests  and  creeds  and  curses 
and  Calvin,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  church 
in  Christendom  in  which  earnest  souls  may 
not  find  all  they  need  for  the  soul's  salvation 
from  sin  :  for,  beneath  all  priestcraft,  church- 
craft  and  crecdcraft  there  is  a  living  soul  of 
religion — "  a  soul  of  good  in  things  evil  "— 
and  this  it  is  that  really  religious  natures  is 
all  churches  fasten  upon  for  nourishment  and 
life.  But  how  much  more  might  this  be  the 
case  if  the  simple  theology  of  Jesus  and  the 
universalism  of  Jesus  could  cast  out  the  evil 
spirit  that  has  entered  into  the  church?  It 
would  still  be  the  case  that  churches  would 
difier ;  but  they  would  difier  only  as  the  trees 
and  the  flowers  difier.  Here  there  would  be 
more  intellect,  and  there  more  soul;  here 
more  reason  and  there  more  heart;  here  more 
intelligence  and  there  more  unction ;  but 
everywhere  there  would  be  breadth,  charity 
and  freedom — everywhere  true  hearted  men 
would  be  able  to  find  a  little  space  for  thought, 
for  worehip,  for  refreshment,  with  leave  to 
stay  or  go  as  the  spirit  moved  them  and  not 
as  men  commanded  them — everywhere  there 
would  be  churches  free  from  final  creeds  and 
tyrannical  tests  and  cruel  inquisitions — every- 
where the  voice  of  Jesus  would  be  heard  occej 
more  proclaiming  the  charming  truth,  now 
well  nigh  lost  or  forgotten  in  his  own  church 
— that  all  are  his  kinsmen  who  do  his  Father  s 
will. — John  Page  Hopps. 


mm  I 


There  are  persons  who  spend  a  consider 
able  portion  of  their  lives  in  either  openly  or 
secretly  bemoaning  their  own  calamities,  and 
pitying  themselves  for  their  hard  lot.  W« 
would  by  no  means  ignore  or  underrate  the 
reality  of  their  trials.  They  may  be  numc^ 
reus  and  severe,  pressing  heavily  on  tfaemfs^ 
sensitive  parts  of  their  nature.  Neithei 
would  we  reprehend  the  natural  grief  whid^ 
must  ever  attend  afiiiction  in  its  many  fonnsj 
But  we  do  most  earnestly  and  seriously  conj 
demn  that  frame  of  mind  which  nurses  its 
troubles,  which  refuses  comfort,  which  forged 
or  depreciates  the  blessings  still  enjoyed,  aL(^ 
indulges  self  by  sinking  into  a  despondency 
which  impairs  vigor,  palsies  efibrt,  weaken^ 
courage  and  destroys  hope. 

Various  causes  may  induce  the  habit  oi 
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dwelling  on  the  dark  side  of  things.    Natu- 
ral temperament,  ill  health,  seclusion,  or  a 
past  training  founded  on  fear  rather  than 
love,  may  be  partly  responsible  for  such  a 
teodency.     It  is  of  itself  an  affliction  much 
worse  than  most  of  those  it  deplores.     It  is  a 
habit  which,  once  formed,  clings  closely  and 
poisons  the  whole  life.     Yet  it  is  not  inerad- 
icable.    An  enlightened  mind  and  a  strong 
will  can  overcome  and   rise  superior  to  it. 
Having  its  source  in  selfishness,  a  cultivation 
of  the  generous  sympathies  and  warm  afiec- 
tioos  of  our  nature  will  best  aid  to  dispel  it 
Let  those  who  are  conscious  of  givine  way  in 
any  degree  to  this  form  of  self  indulgence 
turn  their  eyes  resolutely  away  from  them- 
selves and  their  own  interests,  cease  estimat- 
ing either  the  trials  they  endure  or  the  bless- 
ings they  lack,  and  study  instead  how  they 
may  benefit  others.     Action  is  oue  of  the  best 
antidotes  to  morbid  broodipg,  and  when  the 
whole  mind  is  wrought  into  energy  on  some 
noble  or  benevolent  work  there  will  be  no 
room  for  idle  and  injurious  melancholy. 

PROM     UNPUBLISHED     LBTTBBB. 


Dblawarb  Water  Gap,  Pxmn. 

When  surrounded,  as  we  are  here,   with 
scenes  of  natural  beauty,  I  am  ofken  inclined 
to  think  that  the  gospel  of  suffering  has  been 
too  exclusively  preached,  and  that  attention 
has  been  so  turned  toward  that  part  of  the 
Chriitian's  life  in  which  the  virtues  of  patience 
and  resignation  are  called  forth,  that  the 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  innumerable  bless- 
ings scattered  along  our  path  languishes  for 
want  of  exercise.    And  not  only  so ;  our  sense 
of  enjoyment  in  these  blessings  is  not  as  keen 
aa  it  would  be,  did  we  note  them  more,  and 
dwell  more  upon  them.     Human  life  is  a 
mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow.    Its  limitations, 
its  liabilities,  make  it  necessarily  so ;  but  in 
thus  ordering  our  lot,  our  Heavenly  Father 
must  have  intended  that  both  joy  and  sorrow 
should  be  instrumental  in  moulaing  the  char- 
acter. 

''Bv  the  beauty  and  the  gloom  alike  we  are  training 
for  the  skies." 

We  may  trace  this  design,  if  we  will,  even 
in  the  limitations  of  our  prescience.  There 
could  be  no  present  enjoyment  were  we  not 
ignorant  of  the  coming  sorrow.  They  who 
tive  drank  too  deeply  of  the  cup  of  worldly 
pleasure,  and  who  have  forgotten  the  Qiver  in 
Hi3  gifts,  may,  when  the  dormant  spiritual 
lite  is  awakened,  have  all  sense  of  enjoyment 
in  outward  things  taken  away,  just  as  the 
ph  jaician  sometimes  interdicts  even  wholesome 


food,  and  gives  his  patient  bitter  draughts; 
but  this  is  only  for  a  season,  until  healih  is 
restored.  We  must  not  insist  on  abstinence 
and  bitter  draughts;  this  is  aceticism.  There 
is  a  beautiful  mean  which  we  may  attain  if 
we  are  earnest  in  seeking  for  it.  The  poet 
sees  it  when  he  sings  : 

"  To  be  resigned  when  ills  betide. 
Patient  when  fayors  are  denied, 

And  pleased  with  favors  given  ; 
This,  Ghloe,  this  is  wisdom's  part, 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart, 

Whose  fragraDce  smells  to  heaven." 

As  I  look  out  from  the  broad  piazzas  of 
this  house  upon  the  wooded  h ill-sides  with  the 
shadows  of  light  clouds  passing  over  them, 
the  valley,  with  its  cultivated  fields  and  quiet 
homes,  lying  in  the  sunshine,  the  river  seen  in 
glimpses  through  the  trees,  I  ask  myself  can 
a  sen&e  of  all  this  beauty  be  denied  to  any  who 
can  look  upon  it,  unless  they  be  spiritually 
sick?  The  merely  physically  sick  often  enjoy 
such  scenes  keenly;  and  these  sanitary  in- 
fluences of  nature  are  more  and  more  resorted 
to,  and  happy  are  they  who  are  privileged  to 
partake  of  them.  As  I  see  the  invalids  walk- 
ing or  wheeled  out  under  the  shelter  of  the 
broad  piazza,  looking  out  upon  the  scene  and 
breathing,  after  an  interval  of  perhaps  months, 
an  ait  free  from  dust,  and  gas,  and  impurity,  I 
feel  that  I  would  like  to  gather  up  all  the  sad, 
overworked,  crowded  dwellers  in  our  city  and 
scatter  them  abroad  over  the  wide  domain. 
The  sympathy  we  feel  for  these  when  we 
think  of  our  own  privileges,  if  it  lead  to 
practical  results,  is  good :  but  how  constantly 
we  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  blessed  ^*  law 
of  compensation,"  and  say,  happily  they  know 
not  what  they  miss.  I  try  not  to  grieve  too 
much  over  the  condition  of  the  children  of  the 
poor,  especially  when  I  remember  how  few, 
and  as  they  now  seem,  absurdly  simple,  were 
the  elements  out  of  which,  when  a  child,  I 
constructed  happiness.  Let  us  bless  our 
Father  that  He  has  made  the  law  of  compen-  ' 
sation. 

On  First  day  we  procured  a  carriage  and 
with  three  other  Friends  drove  to  the  meeting 
at  Stroudsburg.   We  were  rather  late,  but  our 
entrance  scarcely  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the 
little  company.    The  neat  new  meeting  house 
with  its  abundant  light  and  air,  clean  white 
walls,  matted  passages  and  comfortable  seats, 
partitioned  off  in  the  middle,  with  the  least 
possible  suggestion  of  a  pew^  were   aids  to 
cheerful  devotion,  and  the  two  short  utterances 
were  fitting  to  the  occasion.      It^  was  not 
marred  either  by  an  incident,  which,  when 
afterward  explained,  savored  of  the  ludicrous. 
When  the  aged  Friend  began  to  speak  there 
were  heard  five  or  six  distinct  taps  on  the 
floor,  made,  as  I  supposed,  by  a  cane  in  the 
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hand  of  some  one,  but  why  I  could  not 
imagine.  A  gentle  smile  on  one  or  two 
young  &ce6  did  not  solve  the  mystery.  It 
was  afterward  explained  as  proceeding  from 
the  tail  of  a  recumbent  dog,  who,  at  the  sound 
of  the  voice,  had  taken  this  way  of  expressing 
his  approbation,  not,  I  believe,  for  the  first 
time. 

Our  moods  of  mind  are  in  a  measure  de- 
pendent on  our  outward  surrouudings;  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  our  meetinghouses  this  is 
coming  to  be  more  regarded  than  formerly. 
Neatness,  cheerfulness,  quiet  and  the  social 
element  are  all  that  a  Friends*  meeting-house 
need  suggest ;  and  I  often  regret  the  necessity 
of  so  many  sitting  with  their  backs  to  eacn 
other.  I  know  not  how  this  can  be  remedied; 
but  the  social  feeling  is  somewhat  marred  bv 
it.  I  wonder  that  our  dear  Church  frienas 
do  not  see  that  profuse  ornamentation,  luxu- 
rious and  rich  appointments,  must,  to  some  ex- 
tent, attract  the  attention  of  the  worshipper 
from  the  true  object  of  assembling.  We  may 
go  into  our  own  apartments  and  those  of  our 
friends  to  admire  pretty  things,  but  should  we 
go  to  our  places  of  worship  for  that  purpose, 
and  are  we  still  so  childish  as  to  think  that 
God  is  pleased  with  the  offering  of  these 
things  ? 

We  regretted  we  were  not  in  time  for  the 
First-day  school  which  is  held  in  the  com 
mittee  room  an  hour  before  meeting  time, 
and  which  numbers,  I  think,  about  70. 
There  is  ako  a  day  school  taught  in  the  build- 
ing, numbering  35  pupils. 

FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER, 

PHILADBLPHIA,  SBVBNTH  MONTH  4,  1874. 

Sympathy. — ^That  fellow-feeling  which  en- 
ables one  individual  tb  enter  into  and  become, 
a  partaker  of,  and  relatively  to  assume  the 
trials  and  burdens  of  another,  with  something 
of  the  interest  which  he  bestows  upon  his  own 
afflictions  and  vicissitudes,  is  the  one  tie  that 
binds  human  hearts  into  a  common  brother- 
liood. 

It  is  not  alone  manifested  to  the  poor  and 
destitute  whose  necessities  are  relieved  by 
charitable  contributions,  neither  is  it  confined 
to  those  subtile  affinities  by  which  the  spir- 
itually strong  are  enabled  to  impart  of  their 
abundance  to  the  weary  traveller,  bending  un- 
der the  weight  of  crushing  sorrow.  Its  out- 
flowings  reach  to  every  condition  of  human 
existence,  fostering  a  community  of  interest  in 
all  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  life. 


We  know  that  much  which  passes  for  sym- 
pathy is  but  the  expression  of  a  morbid  senti- 
mentality not  in  any  way  akin  to  that  heal- 
thy, earnest  feeling  which  goes  forth  to  help 
maintain  and  perpetuate  the  best  interests  of 
others  equally  with  our  own. 

In  a  community,  every  one  has  a  duty  to 
perform  as  an  integral  part  of  the  State,  and 
is  amenable  to  his  peers  for  any  lack  in  its 
obeervanoe.  As  civilisation  progresses,  and 
clearer  views  of  human  rights  obtain,  it  b 
plainly  the  duty  of  all  to  use  every  meam 
that  lies  within  the  province  of  human  ability 
to  promote  the  general  good,  and  en&rce 
such  obedience  to  law  and  order  as  tends  to 
the  establishment  of  the  principles  of  justice 
and  uprightness  amongst  men. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  that  only  those  who 
truly  appreciate  their  own  individual  fightE, 
can  feel  proper  sympathy  towards  any  who 
are  deprived  of  them,  or  accord  to  others  the 
largest  liberty  in  the  exercise  thereof. 

It  is  the  lack  of  this  form  of  sympathy 
that  leads  to  so  much  uncharitableness  re- 
specting the  relations  we  sustain  to  the  DiTine 
Being. 

The  mind,  now  trained  to  see  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  that  circumscribed  the  horizon 
of  the  past,  walks  with  the  Maker  of  all 
through  paths  that  are  but  recently  explored, 
and  in  the  limitless  range  that  spreads  oat 
before  the  understanding,  like  o'lr  own  bound- 
lees  prairie  views,  awakens  to  a  clearer  reali- 
zation of  the  wonderful  works  of  creation, 
and  the  adaptedness  of  means  to  ends,  wheie- 
by  the  beautiful  order  of  the  universe  is 
maintained. 

The  old  mile-stones  of  thought  are  crumb- 
ling—only the  foundation,  laid  in  eternal 
wisdom  and  imperishable  remains ;  the  coo' 
viction  enduring  as  matter,  and  widespread 
as  the  intelligence  that  can  perceive  it,  that 
behind  and  beyond  all  this  wonderful  me- 
chanism  there  exists  a  Master  Workman, 
whose  thought  permeates  all  thought;  whoac 
hand  guides  each  spring  of  action,  and  whoss 
infinite  skill  is  displayed  as  certainly  in  the 
drop  of  water  that  falls  at  our  feet,  as  in  the 
orbs  that  roll  in  shining  splendor  above  oa^ 
heads.  ' 

While  this  uprooting  of  the  theories  ^ 
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Ublished  in  the  wisdom   of  former    ages, 
which  served  truly  the  great  end  of  all  re- 
search, by  preserving  to  generations  that  fol- 
lowed so  much  of  truth  as  had  already  been 
attained,  and  pointing  to  the  perturbations 
that  indicated  still  further  discoveries,  while 
this  is  going  on,  it  would  be  a  marvel,  indeed, 
if  there   were  not  a  re  examination  of  the 
creeds  and  confessions  by  which  the  souls  of 
juen  have  been  held  amenable  to  the  spiritual 
power  claimed  to  be  delegated  to  chosen  lead- 
en by  the  Divine  Being  Himself.     And  this 
is  exactly  what  is  taking  place  every  where ; 
every  form  of  religious  thought  is  being  re- 
habilitated, and  every  dogma  sifted.      The 
grounds  on  which  salvation  rests  are  growing 
broader;  men  are  scarcely  bold  enough  to 
declare  now,  that  only  they  who  are  brought 
ioto  acceptance  of  their  creed  can  be  received 
into  Divine  favor.      He  who  sits  with  the 
book  of  remembrance  is  no  longer,  to  many 
hearts,  the  inexorable  Judge.      Beading  of 
Him  in  the  book  of  nature,  and  seeing  how 
His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works,  the 
thoughtful  mind  inquires  at  the  gates  of  its 
own  spiritual  fortress,   "Am  I  only  an  ex- 
ception in  the  great  universe  ?*'  While  each 
atom  of  insensate  matter  performs  its  part  to 
itself  and  the  whole,  is  this  thinking,  reason- 
ing essence,  which  is  my  life,  my  being,  is  it 
onlj,  of  all  the  works  of  the  Creator,  with- 
out the  power  to  move  in  its  orbit,  and  pre- 
serve its  relations  as  a  spiritual  atom  towards 
the  great  centre  and  source  of  spiritual  life  ? 
and  the  soul  learns  to  think  of  Him  as  a  lov- 
ing Father,  whose  hand  is  ever  stretched  forth 
to  steady   the  footsteps  of  the  faltering,  to 
carry  the  burthens  of  the  weary,  and  to  lead 
sll  iato  a  clearer  perception  of  His  love  and 
benevolence. 

It  is  wh^i  we  insist  that  others  shall  move 
in  the  same  line  as  ourselves,  and  shall  come 
to  an  acknowledgement  of  the  control  of  this 
i'piritual  Power  in  the  way  that  ourselves  have 
been  led,  that  we  turn  aside  from  the  liberty 
into  which  it  has  introduced  us,  and  limit  the 
oatflowings  of  Divine  life  to  channels  which 
ourselves  have  dug. 

We  can  never  reach  the  lofty  eminence  to 
which  our  Christian  profession  points,  until 
*e  are  willing  heartily  to  accord,  without 


mental  reservation,  to  each  other,  the  entire 
right  to  judge  of  the  allegiance  each  owes  to 
that  invisible  being  we  call  Grod;  and  which, 
at  one  time  or  another,  is  manifested  to  the 
inner  life  of  every  individual.  It  is  when  we 
come  into  a  measure  of  the  spiritual  life  that 
was  manifested  in  Jesus,  through  the  same 
saving  Power  that  was  His  only  reliance, 
that  we  are  introduced  into  that  Divine  sym- 
pathy that  has  made  Him  the  one  ceiitering 
point  to  countless  multitudes,  who  have  will- 
ingly endured  contumely,  reproach  and  per- 
secution, rather  than  prove  disloyal  to  the 
cause  for  which  He  laid  down  His  life. 

It  needs  a  wisdom  that  is  lifted  very  far 
above  the  common  level  to  bring  us  into  near 
sympathy  one  with  another,  and  into  the  one- 
ness of  that  Spirit  that  reaches  forth  with 
blessings  to  the  whole  family  of  man. 

*'  Hast  thou  faith  ?*'  asks  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles.  "  Have  it  to  thyself  before  Ood. 
Happy  is  he  that  condemneth  not  himself  in 
that  thing  which  he  alloweth.' 


» 


■■■ 


PBNNSYLYAlflA     WOBKING     H0HE8     FOR 

Blind  Men. — ^From  a  circular  which  we 
have  received,  we  learn  that  **  its  object  it  to 
provide  employment  for  those  of  good  moral 
character,  in  a  home  for  the  homeless,  and 
for  those,  also,  who  have  homes,  but  for  want 
of  means  or  supervision,  fail  of  success. 

''  No  workshops  for  the  seeing  are  open  to 
the  blind.  Isolated  and  without  capital  or 
custom  orders,  their  situation  is  hopeless  in- 
deed. 

''  This  organization,  then,  is  the  simple 
remedy.  It  is  a  practical  application  of  the 
best  form  of  benevolence  to  help  an  industrious 
brother  to  help  himself,*' 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
this  new  institution  was  held  in  the  room  ofthe 
^  American  Sunday  School  Union"  on  Fifth- 
day,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  purchasing 
a  building.  There  were  present  B.  B.  Co- 
megys.  President ;  Dr.  Caspar  Morris,  Robert 
Patterson,  C.  D«  Norton,  Samuel  Agnew,  J. 
E.  Cope,  Levi  Knowles  and  Wm.  Chapin. 
Three  properties  were  suggested — the  lot  and 
building  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Pine  and 
Twenty -second  streets,  lately  occupied  by  the 
Church  Home;  a  lot  on  Poplar  west  of  Broad, 
and  one  in  West  Philadelphia,  recently  occu- 
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pied  by  the  Baptist  Home.  Dr.  Morris,  al- 
luding to  similar  British  establishments,  of 
which  many  inmates  have  outside  employ- 
ment, remarked  the  importance  of  having  a 
location  near  the  business  centre.  Wm.  Chap- 
in  added  that  as  many  blind  persons  who 
have  their  own  homes  are  to  be  furnbhed 
with  work,  it  is  the  more  important  that  the 
institution  should  be  very  accessible.  A  com- 
mittee were  appointed  to  report  on  the  sites 
suggested — B.  B.  Comegys,  L.  Knowles  and 
J.  E.  Cope.  Subscriptions  of  88,000  have 
been  received,  and  are  daily  increasing. 

DIED. 

8H0RTLIDGB.— Do  tbe  23d  of  Fif>h  month,  1874, 
of  plearo-pennmonia,  Caroline  fiailj,  wife  of 
Joseph  Shortlidgei  aged  34  years. 

From  an  earlj  age  she  evinced  nnnsnal  intellec- 
tual acntenessi  which  found  abundaat  opportunity 
of  development  in  her  home.  Trained  in  infancy 
and  early  childhood  by  a  mother  of  rare  mental  en- 
dowments and  superior  culture  her  inherited  talents 
received  a  bias  which  matured  into  a  noble  woman- 
hood. She  was  an  obedient  and  respectful  daughter, 
a  reliable  friend,  a  loving  wife,  a  devoted  mother, 
a  judicious  housekeeper,  planning  for  and  assisting 
in  supervising  a  large  boarding-school  wisely.  In 
addition  to  this,  she  was  a  more  than  asnally  ac- 
ceptable teacher.  While  performing  the  duties  of 
these  several  departments,  she  found  time  to  con- 
tinue her  private  studies,  evincing  as  ardent  a 
thirst  for  increase  of  knowledge  as  she  did  in  her 
earlier  years,  flenc?,  it  will  be  seen  that  her  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  was  untiring  industry. 

Another  of  her  prominent  characteristics  was.  an 
unaffected  modesty  of  demeanor,  quite  exceptional 
in  one  of  her  attainments.  Not  less  marked  was 
her  uniform  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  manner, 
and  sweetness  of  temper. 

Her  illness  was  brief,  and  during  it  her  mental 
faculties  remained  clear  ;  and  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  she  would  not  recover,  she  was  asked  if 
she  was  willing  to  die,  she  promptly  replied,  with  a 
radiant  smile,  <<  Yes  I"  as  though  conscious  that 
her  work  was  done,  and  that  she  was  fully  prepared 
to  enter  into  rest. 

Thas  closed  a  life  replete  with  usefulness,  with- 
out a  sigh  of  regret,  and  filled  with  a  well-grounded 
hope  of  a  blissful  immortality. 

THE  NAPLES  AQUABIUM. 

WONDERS  OF  KBDITERRANEAN   MARINE  LIFI — 0H(  8T- 
FI8HC3 — NATURALISTS  AT  WORK. 

Naples  has  a  marine  aquarium  which  is 
quite  as  entertaining  as  that  at  Brighton.  A 
correspondent  of  the  London  Athenmum  thus 
describes  it :  "  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  on  the  Riviera  is  the  handsome  whit- 
palace  which  rises  from  among  the  trees  of  the 
park,  near  the  central  point  of  attraction,  free 
quented  by  the  military  band.  The  labora- 
tory and  aquarium  on  the  shore  of  the  richest 
of  European  seas — a  very  paradise  for  natu- 


ralists, so  long  wished  for  and  talked  of— is 
now  an  accomplished  fact  Let  me  give  yoa 
a  sketch  of  what  is  now  to  be  seen  and  done 
within  its  stately  walls.  And,  first,  as  to  the 
great  Aquarium,  which  is  open  to  the  public, 
and  daily  reveals  to  inquisitive  tourists  the 
brilliant  and  wonderful  inhabitants  of  the 
bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Tbe  tanb 
are  arranged  as  in  other  public  aquaria,  so 
that  the  light  entering  the  large  oblong  hall 
in  which  they  are  placed  passes  through  them 
alone,  and  thus  fully  lights  up  their  contenta 
Three  sides  of  the  hall  are  occupied  by  large 
tanks,  whilst  a  double  series  of  smaller  ones 
extend  along  the  centre,  to  which  light  'm  ad- 
mitted by  a  central  opening  or  court.  Sea- 
water  is  pumped  therein.  The  tanks  are  well 
stocked  with  specimens  of  marine  life.  In 
one  is  an  assemblage  of  long-tentacled  ane- 
mones, closely  packed  side  by  side,  and  form- 
ing a  group  of  wonderfully  graceful  form  and 
rich  color.  Further  on  we  come  to  some  large 
Mediterranean  wrasse,  which  of  all  fish  have, 
perhaps,  the  finest  display  of  color,  and  with 
these  are  several  specimens  of  the  Sepia,  the 
cuttle  bone  cuttlefish.  This  is  a  common 
animal  at  Naples,  and  is  largly  eaten,  but 
has  not  yet  been  seen  in  English  or  German 
aquaria.  Somehow  the  Sepia  managefl  to 
suggest  to  one  that  he  is  a  small  marine  ele- 
phant, his  head  having  somewhat  tbe  shape 
familiar  in  that  wise  beast,  and  his  arms  being 
carried  like  the  tlephant's  trunk.  He  swimi 
altogether  differently  from  the  mode  adopted 
by  Octopus,  a  near  relative,  who  is  to  be  seen 
in  great  numbers  in  some  of  the  tanks,  and 
often  of  great  size.  The  Octopus,  when  he 
loosens  his  hold  of  the  glass  or  rock  (ova 
which  he  can  crawl  very  nimbly  by  mean^rf 
his  huge  sucker  bearing  arms),  swims  back*| 
wards  by  opening  and  shutting  the  parachuttj 
like  membrane  surrounding  his  mouth,  formei 
by  membranes  stretching  between  each  of  htt 
eight  arms.  Sepia  quietly  swims  along  M 
means  of  a  pair  of  long  translucent  fins,  whidj 
undulate  regularly  on  each  side  of  the  body^ 
"  In  the  Galamaries,  which  are  to  be  setf 
in  another  tank,  this  long  marginal  fin  isexj 
tended  greatly  on  each  side,  so  as  to  form 
pair  of  wings,  with  which  the  creature  mo" 
through  the  water,  much  in  the  same  waji 
a  heron  or  heavy- flying  bird  slowly  flaps ' 
way  along  in  the  air.  The  calamaries  J 
very  delicate  animals,  nearly  a  foot  long  a 
almost  transparent.  They  are  almost  rod-li 
in  proportions,  and  though  tbe  two  large  e\ 
point  out  the  head,  yet  since  the  calamf 
moves  with  as  much  precision  backwards 
he  does  forwards,  and  seems  to  have  no  p 
ference  in  the  matter,  visitors  to  the  aq 
rium  often  mistake  his  head  for  his  tail. 
casionally  the  sepias  have  been  seen  to  th 
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oat  their '  ink '  and  blacken  the  whole  of  their 
tank  for  a  few  minutes,  but  in  half  an  hour 
the  ooloring  matter  is  all  carried  away  by  the 
stream.    Dug-fish  are,  ot  course,  abundant. 

"The  apparent  glass-like  animals  which 
swim  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  are  daily 
renewed  when  weather  permits ;  and  at  pre^* 
eDt  there  are  some  really  lovely  things  of  this 
kind  to  be  seen  here  which  could  nowhere 
else  be  exhibited,  since  the  Naples  Aquarium 
is  the  only  one  which  can  draw  supplies  from 
a  warm  sea.  The  Cestum  Veneris  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  these  transparent  organ- 
isms, being  a  band  of  perfectly  glass-like  con- 
sistency nearly  a  yard  in  length,  undulating 
like  a  snake,  and  slowly  moving  through  the 
water  by  means  of  two  rows  of  large  vibrate 
iog  fringes,  which  glisten  with  all  the  colors 
of  the  rambow.  I^me  of  these  are  brought 
in  nearly  every  day  by  the  iL»hermen,  and 
bondreds  of  the  long  chains  of  transparent 
calpae,  not  to  speak  of  Bero^s  as  big  as  lem- 
ons; glass-shrimps,  inhabiting  the  tranparent 
little  tubs  known  as  Doiiolum,  and  sometimes 
a  Leptocephalus,  a  true  vertebrate  fish,  of 
which  one  at  first  sees  only  the  black  eyes, 
all  the  rest  of  its  body  being  absolutely  as 
clear  and  invisible  as  a  piece  of  glass — a 
really  ideal  ghost  of  a  fish. 

"In  some  of  the  small  tanks  are  living 
specimens  of  the  red  coral  of  commerce,  look- 
ing &r  more  beautiful  with  the  delicate  feath- 
er-heads of  the  polyps  set  on  the  red  matrix 
than  when  scraped  and  polished.  The  Sea- 
pens  are  also  numerous,  and  of  most  brilliant 
tints  and  fantastic  form. 

"I  cannot  take  more  of  your  space  to  de- 
scribe the  richly- colored  Nudibranchs,  which 
are  everywhere  creeping  about  the  stones  and 
sides  of  the  tanks,  the  various  species  of  crabs 
and  lobeter-like  animals,  the  sea  horses,  tube- 
worms  and  most  graceful  barnacles. 

"  Up  stairs  is  a  large  laboratory  with  a 
leries  of  tanks  and  work-tables.  Twelve 
zoologists  can  be  accommodated  here.  Besides 
this  there  are  several  separate  rooms,  each 
provided  with  tanks  and  work-tables,  and 
these  are  already  in  use.  The  tables  are  let 
to  yarif.us  foreien  governments  for  the  use  of 
their  Universities,  and  Cambridge  has  also 
butd  one  for  three  years.  In  spite  of  efilbrts 
iDade  there,  and  an  application  to  every  col- 
kge  and  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  TJniver 
ntj,  Oxford  has  not  as  yet  condescended  to 
patronize  the  Naples  Laboratorv. 

"Moet  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  in 
^e  laboratory  relates  to  the  history  of  the 
development  of  animals.  Since  the  general 
J^ption  of  the  Theory  of  Descent,  it  has 
^ome,  above  all  things,  necessary  to  make 
^t  the  minutest  details  in  the  growth  of  the 
^g  to  the  perfect  form ;  for  by  knowing  this 


in  detail  we  are  enabled  to  infer  the  stages  of 
development  in  past  ages  of  the  ancestors  of 
living  species.  Accordingly,  naturalists  now 
harden  with  various  re-agents,  then  cut  into 
thin  slices,  and  then  scrutinize  most  carefully 
with  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope^ 
the  stages  of  development  of  all  possible 
organisms.  A  Russian  gentleman  is  occupied 
with  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  remark- 
able worm  Sipunculus.  A  second  Russian 
will  study  the  development  of  the  Polyzoal. 
An  English  naturalist  from  Cambridge  is 
daily  receiving  the  eggs  of  sharks  and  dog- 
fishes, and  by  laborious  methods  determining 
every  detail  of  their  long  series  of  changes 
before  emerging  from  the  egg.  Another  Cam* 
bridge  man  is  experimenting  on  the  nervous 
system  of  cuttlefishes;  whilst  your  corres- 
pondent is  slicing  the  eggs  of  the  same 
animals,  and  endeavoring  to  determine  how 
its  various  organs  take  their  origin,  in  order 
to  compare  them  with  the  same  processes  in 
other  Mollusca.  Similar  methods  are  being 
applied  to  the  eggs  of  various  crabs  by  a 
third  Russian  observer;  whilst  an  eminent 
professor  from  Jena  has  been  thoroughly 
exploring  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  Am- 
phioxus  and  the  Ascidians.  The  Professor  of 
Zoology  from  Vienna  is  expected  in  a  few 
days  to  take  possession  of  a  work-table,  and 
another  professor  from  Holland  has  also 
announced  his  intention  of  coming  soon. 

"  The  library  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory 
is  one  of  its  most  valuable  features.  It  con- 
tains a  nearly  complete  set  of  embryological 
works,  all  the  zoological  journals,  German^ 
English  and  French,  besides  the  most  valu- 
able illustrated  works,  many  of  which  have 
been  presented  by  the  publishers. — The  Even- 
ing PosL 

ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

The  subject  of  a  proper  supply  of  water  for 
the  Centennial  grounds  in  Fairmount  Park 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  City 
Councils,  and,  according  to  the  estimates 
made  by  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Water 
Department,  the  co^t  of  putting  up  the  neces- 
sary works,  laying  pipes,  etc.,  will  be  about 
$600,000,  which  amount,  it  is  proposed,  shall 
be  raised  by  means  of  a  loan.  In  this  con- 
nection there  comes  a  suggestion  that  a  full 
supply  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  artesian 
wells,  and,  as  there  are  several  such  wells  in 
operation  in  Philadelphia,  the  subject  is  one 
worthy  of  examination  and  full  consideration 
by  members  of  City  Councils. 

ORIGIN   OF   ARTBSIAN   WILLS. 

Artesian  wells  derive  their  name  from  the 
province  of  Artois,  France,  known  in  ancient 
times  as  Artesium.     But  wells  were  not  first 
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«uDk  in  ArtoiB.    They  were  known  in  very 
remote  times.    The  Chinese  claim  that  they 
were  the  first  to  procure  water  by  this  means, 
^nd  it  is  true  that  such  wells  are  to  be  found 
in  extraordinarily  large  numbers  throughout 
the  Chinese  empire.    It  is  said  that  in  the 
province  of  Ou  Tong  Kiao,  which  is  about 
thirty  miles  long  and  twelve  wide,  tens. of 
thousands  of  artesian  wells  exut,  some  of 
them  reaching  to  the  depth  of  two  thousand 
feet.    They  are  found  now  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world ;  and  since  science  has  been 
brought  into  use  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing where  they  can  be  suuk  with  successful 
results,  a  vast  amount  of  good  has  been  ac- 
complished   through    their   instrumentality. 
The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  supplied 
by  the  operations  of  French  engineers  in  Al- 
geria.   Some  time  after  the  French  govern- 
ment had  obtained  supremacy  in  that  couh- 
try,  an  effort  was  made  to  sink  wells  in  the 
deserts,  with  the  hope  that  barren  land  might 
be  made  fruitful  and  the  waste  places  habit- 
able.   Jn  1856  operations  were  begun  in  a 
spot  in  the  Sahara,  in  the  province  of  Con- 
atantine.     After  a  considerable  amount  of 
exertion  the  engineer  in  charge  succeeded  in 
fltriking  water,  which  come  to  the  surface  and 
overflowed  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  gallons 
a  minute.    The  natives  considered   the  feat 
miraculous,  and  they  came  in  troops  of  thou- 
sands to  see  the  wonderful  stream,  and  to 
lave  in  it  and  drink  of  it.    The  Arab  priests 
performed  religious  ceremonies  over  it  and 
blessed  it,  and  it  was  known  among  the  peo- 
ple as  the  Fountain  of  Peace.    Other  wells 
were  subsequently  sunk  at  different  places 
with  equally  saUsfactory  consequences.    One 
of  these,  in  the  oasis  of  Sidi  Rachid,  was  put 
down  to  the  depth  of  54  metres,  and  gave  a 
continual  flow  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  gal- 
lons a  minute.    The  inhabitants  of  the  place 
had  suffered  much  from  want  of  water,  and 
they  were  frantic  with  joy  as  they  beheld  the 
abundant  stream.     They  rolled  in  the  pel- 
lucid water,  shouting  and  screaming;  mothers 
dipped  their  children  in   it,  and  the  aged 
sheikh  of  the  tribe  fell  upon  his  knees  and 
returned  thanks  to  Allah  and  to  the  men  who 
had  achieved  the  work.    Around  these  wells, 
which  were  placed  in  scores  of  spots  in  the 
desert,  villages  sprang ;  and  the  ground  hav- 
ing acquired   fertility  from    tlie    abundant 
moisture,  wandering  Arabs,  who  never  be- 
fore tilled  the  earth,  settled  down,  and  became 
better  and  more  useful  men  than  they  had 
ever  been.     The  artesian  well  in  these  cases 
became  a  civilizing  agent  of  incalculable  im- 
portance, and   the  wise  forethought  of  the 
French  government  was  richly  rewarded. 

HOW   THK   WATER   IS   OBTAINED. 

In  years  past  an  impression  prevailed  very 


generally  that  water  could  be  procured  by 
sinking  a  shaft  in  the  earth  at  almost  any 
point  A  vast  amount  of  fruitless  labor  and 
useless  expense  was  the  result  of  this  belief. 
But  now  science  has  advanced  so  far  that 
men  are  able  to  tell  with  almost  unerring  cer- 
tainty whether  water  can  be  obtained  in  any 
given  place  by  such  agencies.  A  peculiar 
geological  formation  and  a  certain  relative 
position  for  the  well  are  the  pre-requisila  of 
success.  Watei*  finds  its  way  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  to  the  interior  through  crev- 
ices and  chasms  in  the  rocks,  and  throagli 
the  rocks  themselves  when  they  are  poroui. 
In  nearly  all  geological  formations  there  are 
certain  strata,  often  far  down,  which  are 
water-tight,  and  these  form  the  beds  of  the 
subterranean  streams.  As  the  water  presses 
down  from  above,  it  forces  the  streams  along, 
and  they  either  burst  forth  in  sprines  or  re- 
main locked  in  huge  reservoirs.  When  a 
well  is  sunk  until  it  strikes  one  of  these  or 
hits  a  rapid  current,  the  pres^re  drives  the 
water  to  the  surface,  exactly  as  in  our  citia 
'the  fluid  in  the  storage  reservoirs  is  forced 
into  our  bath-rooms  and  bed-chambers.  The 
jfeysers  of  Iceland  and  of  the  Yellowstone 
Valley  are  attributable  in  part  to  the  same 
agencies.  They  come  flrom  natural  artesian 
wells,  probably  of  vast  depth,  for  the  water 
in  many  cases  is  ejected  at  boiling  heat 
Steam,  as  well  as  hydrostatic  pressure,  is  ofien 
the  power  that  operates  these  extraordioa^ 
founUins.  The  oil  wells  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  this  State  are  artesian  wells  sunk 
into  the  subterranean  chambers  in  which  the 
petroleum  has  collected. 

An  artesian  well,  to  be  useful,  must  be 
placed  in  a  spot  lower  than  the  surrounding 
country.  The  elevation  may  be  distant  manj 
miles ;  but  if  the  strata  of  rock  tend  from  the 
higher  point  to  the  lower  level,  water  almost 
certainly  will  be  obtained.  The  supply  comes 
from  the  upland,  and  finds  its  channel  between 
the  strata,  pouring  down  until  it  reaches  th 
aperture  through  which  it  again  rises  to  the 

surface.  .  .  .  •         ' 

— Latepap^' 


We  may  indulge  the  hope  to  which  exi 
pression  has  been  given  by  one  who  has^ 
right  to  speak  on  such  a  theme  (the  lat< 
Prof.  Wilson),  that « the  time  will  come  whoi 
Christian  poetry  will  be  deeper  and  h)gbe| 
far  than  any  that  has  ever  yet  been  kDOVi| 
among  men,  and  that  as  the  dayspringf^d 
on  high,  which  hath  visited  us,  spreads  widji 
and  wider  over  the  earth,  the  soul  of  the  worW 
dreaming  of  things  to  come,  shall  •*"'!^ 
see  more  glorious  visions  than  have  yet  bee« 
submitted  to  her  ken."— Fatriotm. 
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We  give  place  to  the  subjoined  in  our  col- 
DD08  as  showing  that  the  bad  taste  and  ex- 
tnvagance  of  the  fashions  of  the  present 
time  are  claiming  the  serious  attention  of  the 
public  press,  and  awakening  a  concern  that 
tbose  who  hare  the  control  of  our  public 
ichoolfl  may  give  the  matter  due  consideration. 
nTe  Would  be  glad  to  see  our  own  schools  set 
m  example  in  this  particular. 

WOB8E  THAN  EVER. 

While  there  is  much  to  commend  in  the 
jeDeralwork  of  public  education  in  Phila- 
lelphia,  especially  as  it  culminates  in  the  re- 
dts  of  the  Boys^  High  School  and  the  Girls' 
l^ormal  School,  there  are  some  things  which 
aoDot  be  too  loudly  or  positively  regretted 
md  condemned.  And  among  these,  few  evils 
ire  more  serious  than  the  extravagance,  bad 
aste  and  vulgarity  that  have  been  allowed  to 
;row  up  in  connection  with  the  commence- 
nents  of  the  Girls'  Normal  School.  This 
ivil  has  often  been  commented  on,  in  private 
ind  public,  and  efforts,  some  bold  and  strong, 
Jid  some  weak  and  timid,  have  been  made 
0  abate  it  But,  instead  of  success,  there  is 
rone  than  failure  ;  and  the  preposterous  and 
aischievous  extravagances  of  the  Normal 
chool  performances  have  extended  them- 
elves  into  the  grammar  schools,  many  of 
hich  now  vie  with  their  model  of  school 
uhioDs  in  their  semi-annual  displays  of  cheap 
iwelrj  and  vulgar  excesses  of  costume. 

The  display  at  the  Academy  of  Music  yes- 
2Tday  afternoon,  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
ratifying  one.  So  far  as  it  went  to  illustrate 
le  thorough,  careful,  intelligent  work  of 
aiostaking  teachers  and  capable  scholars,  it 
rought  fresh  credit  to  this  college  of  the 
eople.  But  what  it  illustrated  beyond  this 
'Bfl  anything  but  gratifying.  For  it  gave  a 
ainful  demonstration  of  the  inability  of  the 
auible  men  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
barge  of  the  Girls'  Normal  School  to  govern 
)  and  the  ignorance  and  bad  taste  of  the 
olinr  majority  of  the  pupils,  manifested  in 
he  apaurd  costume  in  which  the  graduating 
lass  is  forced  to  uniform  itself  on  these  occa- 
iona. 

At  the  last  commencement,  a  comendable 
sort  was  made  to  check  this  pernicious  cus- 
>m,  and  with  some  success.  Modesty  re- 
^ed  acme  foot-hold,  and  good  taste  seemed 
ftce  more  likely  to  become  the  rule.  But  the 
to  was  short-lived.  The  reformers  exhausted 
hemaelves  in  their  single  effort,  and  there 
<^s  to  have  been  no  attempt  to  continue  the 
jood  work  begun  last  winter.  It  is  sometimes 
«t  to  tell  the  truth  in  plain,  harsh  terms, 
M  it  may  therefore  be  said  that,  yesterday, 
ft  the  Normal  School  Commencement,  vul- 


i 


rity  "had  free  course  and  was  glorified.*' 
ilks  and  satins,  and  fantastic  eaifwres,  and 
costly  trimmings,  and  bare  necks,  and  tight 
lacing,  and  every  extreme  which  the  scanty 
pocket-books  of  parents  who  are  training 
their  children  to  earn  their  own  living  as 
public  school  teachers  could  possibly  compass^ 
all  bespoke  the  supreme  reign  of  a  false  and 
vulgar  love  of  display,  before  which  good 
taste  and  maidenly  modesty  fly,  astonished 
and  abashed. 

The  cause  of  common  school  education  suf- 
fers incalculable  damage  and  loss  by  this  un- 
seemly extravagance.  Men  and  women  of 
§ood  breeding  and  cultivated  taste  turn  away 
isgusted  from  the  spectacle;  while  even 
those  who  take  more  superficial  views  are 
wearied  with  the  stale  monotony  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. And  in  many  thoughtful  minds,  of  all 
classes  of  the  people,  the  thought  is  deeply , 
fixed  that,  instead  of  continuing  to  spend 
great  sums  of  money  on  additional  school 
nouses,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  for  the  general  good  if 
people  who  can  afford  to  make  such  extrav- 
agant displays  as  these,  in  the  midst  of  a  gen- 
eral depression  of  business,  ought  not  to  edu- 
cate their  own  children,  and  so  make  room 
for  those  who  cannot  afford  these  things. 

The  fault  lies  with  the  faculty  of  the  school^ 
some  of  whose  members  deliberately  foster 
these  extravagances,  and  so  help  to  implant' 
lasting  principles  of  bad  taste  amone  their 
pupils,  and  with  the  Board  of  Public  Educa- 
tion, which  has  full  power  to  correct  this  eviL 
But  it  seems  to  be  either  unaware  of  the 
wrong,  or  afraid  to  grapple  with  it.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  after  years  of  indulgence,  a 
radical  remedy  cannot  easily  be  applied  ;  but 
it  is  not  impossible.  If  Mr.  President  Stan- 
ton would  devote  one  of  his  periodical  com- 
mencement speeches  to  some  plain  talk  on  the 
subject,  or  if  the  Normal  School  Committee 
would  insist  upon  conformity  to  its  views,  a* 
reform  would  at  once  be  reached  which  would 
remove  the  only  unpleasant  and  discreditable 
feature  of  these  otherwise  agreeable  occasions. 
— Evening  Bulletin. 


I   im 


So  WALK  that  the  parting  day  will  be 
sweet.  It  will  not  be  thy  talents,  thy  wit,  or 
thy  wealth  that  will  make  it  so ;  but  thy  love^ 
thy  self-sacrifice,  and  thy  goodness. 


There  is  but  one  distinct  rule,  perhaps, 
that  we  can  lay  down  for  ourselves,  and  that 
is  to  do  the  good  that  lies  before  us,  the  near* 
est  duty  to  us,  ever  keeping  supreme  in  our 
affections  that  love  and  liberty  which,  in  our 
highest  moments,  the  soul  reverences  and  ap« 
proves,  and  leave  consequences  to  provide  foi; 
themselves. 
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PBRPBTUAL  PRAISE. 


I  When  wakened  by  Thy  voice  of  power, 
The  boor  of  momiDg  beams  in  light, 
If  y  voice  shall  sing  that  morning  hoar, 
I.      And  Thee,  who  mad'st  that  hoar  so  bright. 

^The  morning  strengthens  into  noon  ; 
^     Earth's  fairest  beauties  shine  more  fair ; 
And  noon  and  morning  shall  attune 
My  grateful  heart  to  praise  and  prayer. 

Wfaen  'neath  the  evening  western  gate 

The  sun's  retiring  rays  are  hid, 
Hy  joy  shall  be  to  medicate, 

E'en  as  the  pious  patriarch  did. 

As  twilight  wears  a  darker  hue, 
And  gathering  night  creation  dims, 

The  twilight  and  the  midnight  too, 
Shall  have  their  harmonies  and  hymns. 

80  shall  sweet  thoughts,  and  thoughts  sublime, 

My  constant  inspirations  be  ; 
And  every  shifting  scene  of  time 

Reflect,  my  God,  a  light  from  Thee. 

BOWRING. 


WATCHFULNESS. 

I  want  a  principle  within 

Of  jealous,  godly  fear ; 
A  sensibility  of  sin, 

A  pain  to  find  it  near. 

I  want  the  first  approach  to  feel 

Of  pride,  or  fond  desire  ; 
To  catch  the  wandering  of  my  will 

And  quench  the  kindling  fire. 

From  Thee  that  I  no  more  may  part, 
No  more  Thy  goodness  grieve, 

The  filial  awe,  the  fleshly  heart. 
The  tender  conscience  give. 

Quick  as  the  apple  of  the  eye. 

0  God  t  my  conscience  make  ! 
Awake  my  soul  when  sin  is  nigh, 

And  keep  it  still  awake. 

0.  Wmblbt. 

From  Scribner  for  Seventh  month. 

SOME  NOTES  ON  MISSOURI. 

BY   EDWARD   KINO. 

Lookiog  down  upon  the  St.  Louis  of  to- 
day, from  the  high  roof  of  the  superb  temple 
which  the  Missourians  have  built  to  the 
mercurial  god  of  insurance,  one  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  vast  metropolis  spread  out  be 
fore  him  represents  the  growth  of  only  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  The  town  seems  as 
old  as  London.  The  smoke  from  the  Illinois 
coal  has  tinged  the  walls  a  venerable  brown, 
and  the  grouping  of  buildings  u  as  picturesque 
and  varied  as  that  of  a  continental  city. 
From  the  water  side,  on  ridge  after  ridge,  rise 
acres  of  solidly-built  houses,  and  vast  manufac- 
tories, magazines  of  commerce,  long  avenues 
bordered  with  splendid  residences;  a  labyr- 
inth of  railways  bewilders  the  eye,  the  clang 
of  machinery  and  the  whirl  of  a  myriad 
wagou-wheeld  rise  to  the  ear.  The  levee  is 
thronged  with  busy  and  uncouth  laborers; 
dozens  of  white  steamers  are  shrieking  their 


notes  of  arrival  and  departure ;  the  ferries  are 
choked  with  traffic ;  a  gigantic  and  grotei^qoe 
scramble  for  the  almost  limitless  west  beyoud 
is  spread  out  before  the  vision. 

The  town  has  leaped  into  a  new  life  since 
the  war ;  has  doubled  its  population,  its  man- 
ufactures and  its  ambition,  until  it  stands 
.  .  •  .  abreast  of  its  wonderful  neighbor, 
Chicago.  •  •  •  .  •  •  • 
The  city,  which  now  stretches  twelve  miles 
along  the  ridges,  branching  from  the  water- 
sheds between  the  Missouri,  the  Meremec 
and  the  Mississippi  rivers,  flanked  by  rolling 
prairies  richly  studded  with  groves  and  vine- 
yards, which  has  many  railroad  lines  pointed 
to  its  central  depots,  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  steamboats  at  its  levee,  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  sea ;  whose  population  has  increased 
from  8,000  in  1835,  to  450,000  in  1873; 
which  has  a  banking  capital  of  919,000,000; 
which  receives  hundreds  of  tons  of  iron  ore 
monthly,  has  bridged  the  Father  of  Waters, 
and  talks  of  controlling  the  cotton  trade  of 
Arkansas  and  Texas,—  is  but  little  like  the 
St.  Louis  of  the  days  when  Col.  Stoddard  had 
his  headquarters  in  a  rude  cottage,  and  the 
United  States,  in  his  persjn,  has  just  adopted 
the  infant  city.         ..... 

The  compromise  which  gave  the  dooaain  of 
Missouri  to  slavery,  checked  the  growth  of 
the  State  until  after  it  had  pnssed  through  the 
ordeal  of  war.  How  then  it  sprang  up,  like 
a  young  giant,  confident  in  the  plenitude  of 
its  strength,  all  the  world  knows !  St.  Louis, 
under  free  institutions,  has  won  more  pnisptr- 
ity  in  ten  years  than  under  the  old  regime  it 
would  have  attained  in  fifty.  It  is  now  a  cos- 
mopolitan capital,  rich  in  social  life  and  en- 
ergy, active  in  commerce,  and  acute  in  the 
struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  trade  in  the 
Southwest  .  .  .  After  the  ravages  of  the 
war,  both  state  and  city  found  themselves  free 
from  the  major  evils  attendant  upon  recon- 
struction, and  entered  unimpedtd  upon  a 
prosperous  career.  The  one  hundred  thou- 
sand freed  men  have  never  constituted  a  trou- 
blesome element  in  the  State;  no  political 
exigencies  have  impeded  immigration  or 
checked  the  investment  of  capital;  and  the 
commonwealth,  with  an  area  of  more  than 
67,000  square  miles  of  fertile  lands,  with  two 
millions  of  inhabitants,  and  eleven  huudrtd 
million  dollars'  worth  of  taxable  property, 
with  a  thousand  miles  of  navigable  rivers 
within  and  upon  her  boundaries,  and  with 
vast  numbers  of  frugal  Germans  constantij 
coming  to  turn  her  untilled  acres  into  rich 
farms,  can  safely  carry,  and  in  due  time 
throw  oflT  the  various  heavy  obligations  in- 
curred in  the  building  of  the  railway  linei 
now  traversing  it  in  every  direction.  The 
present  actual  indebtedness  of  the  State  i« 
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nearly  oioeteen  millionSy  for  more  than  half 
of  which  sum  bonds  have  been  issued. 

Tbe  approaches  to  St.  Louis  from  the  Illi* 
sou  side  of  the  Mississippi  are  not  especially 
fiiscioatiDg,  and  give  but  a  poor  idea  of  the 
extent  of  tbe  city.  Alighting  from  some  one 
of  the  many  trains  which  enter  East  Bu 
Lorn  from  almost  every  direction,  one  sees 
before  him  a  steep  bank,  paved  with  "mur- 
derous stones,"  and  the  broad,  deep,  restless 
corrent  of  the  great  river,  flowing  swiftly, 
ud  bearing  on  its  bosom  tree-trunks  and 
braocbes  from  faraway  forests.  East  Bt. 
Louis  stands  upon  famous  ground;  its  alluvial 
icres,  which  the  capricious  stream  in  past 
iajs  covered  every  year  with  its  waters,  have 
)e€D  the  scene  of  many  fierce  contests  under 
be  requirements  oi  the  so-called  code  ef  hon- 
r,  and  its  sobriquet  was  once  "Bloody 
sland/'  It  is  now  a  prosperous  town ;  ho- 
i\i,  warehouses,  and  depots  stand  on  the  an- 
ient duelling  spot.  Im mense  grain  elevators 
od  wharves  have  been  erected  on  the  ground 
hich  the  river  once  claimed  as  its  own. 
luge  ferry  boats  ply  constantly  across  the 
ver;  but  the  railway  omnibuses  and  the  fer- 
r  boats  are  soon  to  be  but  memories  of  the 
ast,  for  the  graceful  arches  of  the  new  bridge 
re  completed,  and  trains  can  cross  the  Missis- 
pp*  to  a  grand  union  depot  in  the  centre  of 
;.  Louis.* 

The  old  French  quarter  of  the  town  is  now 
itirelj  given  up  to  business,  but  liitle  of  the 
allic  element  is  left.  Some  of  the  oldest 
id  wealthiest  families  are  of  French  descent, 
id  retain  the  language  and  manners  of  their 
iceators ;  but  in  the  exterior  there  are  few 
aces  of  the  domination  of  the  French.  Some 
uveniers  yet  remain ;  streets,  both  English 
d  American  in  aspect,  bear  the  names  of 
e  vanished  Gauls.  Laclede  has  a  menu- 
eot  in  the  form  of  a  mammoth  hotel ;  and 
e  pmcipal  outlying  ward  of  the  city,  crowded 
th  vast  rolling-mills  and  iron  and  zinc  fur- 
ees,  is  called  Carondolet 
There  are  more  than  60,000  native  Ger' 
W8  from  beyond  tbe  Atlantic  now  in  St. 
)uis,  and  tbe  whole  Teutonic  population, 
eluding  the  children  born  in  the  city,  of 
^rman  parents,  probably  exceeds  one  bun- 
ed  and  fifty  tnousand.  The  original  emi- 
ition  from  Germany  to  Missouri  was  from 
e  thinking  classes — professional  men.  poli- 
iins  condemned  to  exile,  writers,  musicians 
i  philosophers — and  these  must  have  aided 
unensely  in  the  development  of  the  State, 
'  .  .  Atwaya  a  loyal  and  iudu&trious 
raient,  believing  in  the  whole  country  and 
the  principles  of  freedom,  they  kept  Mis- 

*Tb(;  \  ri<1fEe  across  tbe  Mississippi,  at  8t.  Louis,  was 
eoed  en  the  4tb  inst.  for  the  passage  of  waToos,  and 
tes'ij  stream  of  reh teles  passed  over  it  SH  day. 


souri,  in  the  troublous  times  preceding  and 
during  the  war,  from  many  excesses.     •    .    . 

Let  us  peer  into  the  busy  suburban  ward, 
which  still  clings  so  fondly  to  its  old  French 
name,  Carondolet.  The  drive  thither  from 
the  city  carries  you  past  the  arsenal.  .  •  . 
Descending  towards  the  water  side  from  the 
street,  you  find  every  available  space  crowded 
with  mammoth  iron  and  zinc  furnaces,  with 
immense  uncouth  structures  of  iron,  wood 
and  glass,  in  which  half  naked  men,  their 
bodies  smeared  with  perspiration  and  coal- 
dust,  are  wheeling  about  blazing  masses  of 
metal,  or  guiding  pliant  iron  bars  through 
rollers  and  moulds,  or  cooling  their  heated 
arms  and  faces  in  buckets  of  water  brought 
up  fresh  from  the  stream.  Here,  in  a  zmc 
furnace,  half  a  dozen  Irishmen  wrestle  with 
the  long  puddling  rods,  which  they  thrust 
into  the  seventytimesseven  heated  furnaces ; 
the  green  and  yellowish  flames  from  the  metal 
are  reflected  on  their  pale  and  withered  fea- 
tures, and  give  them  an  almost  unearthly  ex- 
pression. 

Farther  on  the  masons  are  toiling  at  the 
brick-work  of  a  new  blast  furnace,  which  al- 
ready rears  its  tall  towers  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  Mississippi  shore;  not  far  thence 
you  mav  see  the  flaming  chimney  of  the 
quaint  old  Carondolet  Furnace,  and  the  first 
built  in  all  that  section,  or  may  linger  for 
hours  in  such  immense  establishments  as  the 
South  St.  Louis  or  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  fan- 
cying them  the  growth  of  half  a  century  of 
patient  upbuilding,  until  you  are  told  that 
nearly  every  establishment  has  been  erected 
since  the  war. 


The  introductory   paragraph  of  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  the  late  Chief-Justice 
George  Robertson,  of  Kentucky,  reads  thus : 
"  Uniting  our  destinies  when  she  was  not  six- 
teen, and  Fwas  only  nineteen  years  old,  my 
devoted  wife  and  myj'clf,  without  any  patri- 
monial estate,  acquired,  during  a  happy  union 
of  more  than  fifty-five  years,  a  comfortable 
independence,  rationally  enjoyed  as  the  fruit 
of  our  co-operating  energies.     After  devoting 
to  the  advancement  of  our  children  at  least 
$80,000  in  various  ways,  still  retaining  prop- 
erty sufiScient  for  the  comfort  of  my  desolate 
old  age,  I  desire  that  what  I  shall  leave  be- 
hind me  undisposed  of  in  my  lifetime  shall 
be  distributed  among  my  descetidants  in  such 
portions  as   will,  as  nearly  as   possible,  ap- 
proach  legal  equality ;  and  for  efifectuating 
that  end  1  now  publish  the  testimentary  dis- 
position of  the  residua]  estate  which  Prov- 
idence enabled  my  admirable  wife  and  myself 
by  habitual   industry  to   earn,  and   by  self 
denying  economy  and  sysematic  prudence  to 
1  save." — Moravian, 
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iroTici. 

Bj  dirine  permlBsion,  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
Friends  deeiring  the  unity  Of  all  claiming  that  name, 
will  be  held  at  the  Bethany  Minion  Sohool-house, 
Brandywine  Street,  near  Sixteenth  Street,  on  Sixth- 
day,  Seventh  month  10th,  at  10  A.  M.  A  general 
attendance  ii  requested.        Joseph  Bancroft, 

Margaret  Bahoroft. 


PIRST-DAT   SCHOOL   APPOIVTMKNT. 

7th  mo.  5,  Byberry  at  the  closing  session  (till  fall) 
of  their  school. 


CIRODLAR   MIBTINOa. 

7th  mo.     6,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  3  P.  M. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets  cars  convey 
to  Main  and  Unity  Streets 

5,  Plymouth,  3  P.  M. 

6,  Concord,  3  P.  M. 
12    Pennsneck,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 
19,  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
19,  Woodstown,  N.  J.,  10}  A.  M. 


7th 

u 

l( 

u 
u 


mo. 

it 

II 

u 
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MUTUAL   AID   ASSOCIATION   OF   FRIENDS. 

At  Semi  annual  meeting  the  following  were 
elected  :  President,  Isaac  G.  Tyson  ;  Vice-President, 
M.  Dawson  Richards  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  Rachel 
A.  Tyson  ;  Visiting  Committee,  Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr., 
Dr.  B.  Frank  Betts,  Wm  P.  Fogg,  Jane  Ingram, 
Mary  R.  Chandlee,  Hannah  F.  Barnett. 
Stated  Meeting  Seventh  mo.  3d  at  8  P.  M. 

Alfred  Moore,  Seerttary, 


BumLfNOTON  QuARTERLT  F.  D.  S.  Union  wiU  be 
held  at  Mansfield  Meeting-honse,  on  Seventh-day, 
Seventh  month  11th,  1874,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  The 
Bxecutive  Committee  of  the  same  are  requested  to 
meet  at  9  o'clock  on  the  same  morning.  All  inter- 
ested are  invi(ed.      Mart  J.  Garwood,     \  ni    t. 

Martha  0.  Dn  Cour,  /  ^'*^**- 

I  T  S3  1^  S. 

While  a  strawberry  festival  was  being  held  in 
the  parlors  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church,  Syracuse, 
New  York,  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  ult.,  without 
any  premonition  the  floor  gave  way,  about  half-past 
nine  o'clock,  precipitating  the  room  full  of  people 
into  the  story  below.  The  parlor  was  on  the  second 
floor,  and  the  room  underneath  was  also  full. 
Thirteen  persons  were  killed,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred wounded,  of  whom  twenty  are  seriously  in- 
jured. A  few  minutes  before  the  floor  gave  way  it 
trembled  so  that  many  persons  left  the  room,  fear- 
ing en  accident,  which  had  been  predicted  by  many. 

The  accident  was  caused  by  the  giving  way  of  the 
joist  that  supported  the  floor.  The  joist  ran  from 
both  sides  of  the  room  to  a  cross  stringer,  the  mid- 
dle of  which  was  supported  by  iron  rods  from  the 
roof.  The  stringer  gave  way,*  pulling  the  eeiliog 
and  roof  down  upon  the  people,  and  precipitating 
them  into  the  floor  below. 

Public  censure  is  severe  upon  the  architecture, 
builders  and  building  committee  of  the  church.  The 
plan  of  the  building  contemplated  supporting 
columns,  instead  of  which  iron  rods,  pending  from 
an  insufficient  roof  truss,  were  substituted. 

Obeif-State-Bnoinrbr  Thompson  writes  to  Gov- 
ernor Kellogg  that  3,000,00  J  cubic  yards  of  levee 
are  required  to  be  built  to  save  the  State  from  over- 
flow next  year,  and  that  Louisiana  cannot  pay  for 
the  construction  of  more  than  one-third.  He  sug- 
gests that  an  appeal  be  made  for  national  aid. 


A  numrer  of  persons  enjoyed  the  opportunit 
afforded  them  on  the  evening  of  the  2 1st  uH.  st  tb 
Central  High  S^chool,  by  Prof.  McOlune,  of  takioi 
an  observation  of  Coggia's  comet.  Prof.  UcGIqd 
located  it,  by  observation,  in  sixty-eight  degree 
north  declina.ion,  six  hours  thirty  minutes  righ 
ascension.  When  first  discovered,  on  the  ITtii  c 
April  last,  by  M.  Coggia,  assiitant  astronomer  a 
Marseilles,  the  location  of  the  body  was  sixtj-nio 
degrees  fifty-seven  minutes  north  declination,  tQ> 
six  hours  twenty-eight  minutes  right  sBceDsioo 
The  observation  during  the  first  four  days  after  it 
discovery,  showed  concltfsively  that  it  wonld  b 
quite  prominent.  When  it  attains  its  grettes 
brilliancy,  which,  from  observation,  is  known  vD 
be  about  the  3d  or  4th  of  August,  it  will  be  tw* 
hundred  and  forty-five  times  brighter  than  it  wa 
when  first  discovered.  The  comet  was  not  rislbi 
in  this  vicinity  until  Wednesday  night  last,  aoi 
then  only  with  the  telescope  ;  at  present  it  is  jaa 
barely  visible  with  the  naked  eye. — Philadelphia  In 
quirer, 

A  Frequent  Trouble  with  Kbrosivi  Laxps.- 
The  light  is  often  unsatifactory  while  all  is  ap 
parently  in  good  order.  It  should  be  borne  io  miB( 
that,  though  the  wick  is  but  very  gradually  banted 
it  is  constantly  becoming  less  able  to  condaet  tb( 
oil.  During  several  weeks  some  quarts  of  oil  tn 
slowly  filtered  through  the  wick,  which  stops  erer] 
particle  of  dust  or  other  matter  that  will  with  th< 
utmost  care  be  in  the  best  kinds  of  oil.  The  reso) 
is  that  the  wick,  though  it  is  of  suflBcient  leoftl 
and  looks  as  good  as  ever,  has  its  conducting powei 
greatly  impaired,  as  its  pores,  so  to  speak,  or  tb( 
minute  channels  by  which  the  oil  reaches  the  pUti 
to  be  burned,  become  gradually  obstructed.  It  is 
often  economy  to  substitute  a  new  wick  for  an  old 
one,  even  if  that  be  plenty  long  enough  to  sertefoi 
some  time  to  come. — Agrteutturimt, 

"Av  act  to  secure  to  children  the  benefits  of  ele< 
mentary  education,"  has  lately  been  passed  in  New 
York  State,  and  goes  into  effect  in  First  monil 
next.  I 

The  law  provides  that  every  child  between  ik( 
ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  shall  attend  scboo 
for  fourteen  weeks  in  every  year,  of  which  eigbl 
weeks  must  be  consecutive,  or  shall  receive  eqoiT* 
alent  instruction  at  home.  No  child  can  be  em 
ployed  in  any  labor  or  business  so  as  to  condic) 
with  this  requirement,  under  a  penalty  of  fif'v  dol{ 
lars  on  the  employer.  < 

The  trustee  of  every  school  district,  or  the  cor| 
responding  official,  is  to  make  a  semi-annual  risit 
tion   of   all    manufacturing  establishments  whi 
children  are  employed,  to  see  that  the  law  is  ober^ 
Penalties  are  affixed  for  violation  of  the  law 
parents  or  guardians.    School-books  are  to  be 
vided  at  the  public  expense  in  case  of  necesi 
In  case  of  obstinate  refusal  of  a  child  to  atti 
school,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  truant ;  and 
trustees  or  school  board  of.  each  town  are  to  osj 
arrangements  for  the  confinement  and  discipUo* 
truants  as  may  be  necessary. — ChrUUan  l/ruon. 

When  the  bill  to  organize  the  Territory  of  P 
bina  came  up  lately  in  the  United  Sutes  Sen 
Sargent,  of  California,  moved  an  amendment ' 
the  right  to  vote  should  not  be  restricted  on  accoi 
of  race,  color,  or  sex.  The  proposition  was ' 
by  19  yeas  to  27  nays. 

The  Brasilian  cable  has  been  successfully  laid, 
London  is  now  in  telegraphic  communication 
Brar.il.    The  first  message  was  transmitted  on 
24th  ult. 


FRIENDS'    ISTTSLLIOBNGER. 


BDUO  ATION  Jk  If. 


MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

CONCOROVILLE, 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PBNN. 

•  fitaatedoQ  the  Pbila.  A  Baltimore  Central  R.R.,  20 
lilfs  west  of  Phil  idelpb  i  a.  Bob  iexes  are  admitted. 
t  jj  oDder  the  care  of  a  Board  of  Traitees,  members 
f  the  Society  of  Pilends.  To  our  pi csent  corps  of 
eacbera  we  hure  added  two  otbeis,  ripe  in  Scholar- 
lip  and  experience.  Tbe  Bogli»b  branches,  the 
lauics  and  the  Sciences  will  be  thoroughly  taught, 
o  effbru  will  be  spared  to  «iire  stndenis  a  carefal 
aining.  The  Buildings  have  superior  modern 
Tiogemenu.  Sm  .11  children  will  be  prorided 
lib  the  comforts  of  a  home. 

Fail  ai.d  Winter  session  will  commence  9mo. 
itptember)  U.        For  rfrcular  address, 

JOSEPH  SHORTLIDOB, 

>•  PrineipaL 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE, 

8WARTHM0RE,      j 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PENN. 
Thia  Instiiation,  under  the  care  of  Prienda^  and 
en  to  stadents  of  either  sex,  is  situated  on  tbe 
est  Cbeaier  and  Pbiladelpbia  Railroad,  ten  miles 
Ml  Philadelphia.  Pull  courses  of  study  are  pro- 
Jed  in  both  the  Classical  and  Scientific  Depart- 
'oia,  for  complying  either  of  which  the  usual 
gre^a  are  conferred.  There  is  also  connected 
lb  the  College  a  Preparatory  Scbool.  Applicants 
any  age  are  admitted  either  to  the  College  .or  the 
eparaiorj  School  who  bring  testimonials  of  good 
aracter  from  their  last  teachers,  and  pass  the  re* 
ired  preliminary  exam  lea  ions.  The  examinations 

•  admias  on  to  tbe  College  or  the  Preparatory 
hool  will  be  held  oo  Third,  Ponrth  and  Fifth  dais, 
slsi,  2d  and  3d  of  Nintb-montb  (September,)  1874. 

•  secure  places,  tbe  accomodations  being  limited, 
plicat*on9  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible 
her  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  President.   For 
talogae  and  further  particulars  address 

EDWARD  H.  MAGILL,  Piesident. 
~  SWITHIN   C.  SHORTLIDGB'S 

HOARDING    SCHOOL, 

KRNNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 
Terms   very    Ileasona'ble. 

BCI\L  PROVISION  AND  0.\RB  FOR  LITTLE  BOTB 

PROF.  J.  M.  HABEL.  Pb.  D. 
fctMT,  Modern  Laoguagea,  Physiology  and  Aatronoray, 

DR.  C.  8.  GADNTT. 
Chemistry  and  Naiural  Philosophy. 

CHARI.B3  F.  GOBTEV,  A.  M., 
English  Branches. 

8.  0.  enORTLfDOP*,  A.  M.  PuiaciPAL, 
lastmcior  in  LangUAffe,  Mathematles  and  English 

Branches. 

[HE  TAYLOR  ACADEMY, 


(F«na*riy  Taylor  *  Jaefcte*'*  AaadAMy,) 

WILMIHaiOH,  Del., 

i  BOARDING  &  DAY  SCHOOL 

jroR   SOTH   8ICXICS. 

Will  re-opaa  NinUi  montli  7tb,  1871 

For  GireiilMa  Aod  further  information,  address 
fe.  i.  K.  TAYLOR,  Principal. 


CKAFT   ft   JESSUF, 

(Bnooeasora  to  B.  A.  WUdman,) 
906  ilARKiT  StskiTi  Philadilphia. 
House  FomiBtaing  Goods,  Qntlery,  Walpnt  Bmok- 
ets,  Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures,  Bird  Gages,  Plated , 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 
OLOTHns  wBiNonas  eipaisbd. 

0.0, 


LYDIA  A.  MUBPHT, 

PLAIN  AND  FANCY  MILLINER, 
537  Fiaiildiii  St.,  above  Spring  Garden. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


:  TBB  BZTNOLDS  IBON  BOOFINa  CO. 

Ifannfacturers  of  Iron  Building  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
ments, Galranized  Iron  Cornices,  Balustrades,  Win- 
dow Gaps,  Dormers,  Ac.  These  make  low  fire  in- 
surance rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Send 
for  circulars.  407  WALNUl:  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Works,  Gamdea. 

PURNITUBE. 

EttabKahed  tvoenty-five  years  by 


t)esigner,  Kannfhctnrer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Walnal 
iad  Cottage  Fnmitore,  Spring,  Hair  and  Husk  Mai- 


No.  626  CaiiLOWHILl  Stbut,  Phila. 


I  I.  F.  HOPKINS, 

(tBHOYKD  TO  NEW  STORE,  227  N.  TENTH  ST. . 
'  If anuflactnrer  and  dealer  in  fine 

WALNUT  FURNITURE,  M ATTRASSBS,  Ac,  ftc.| 

ronld  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Friends  to  ' 
new  and  well  selected  stock. 

PRICES  LOW. 

!        ENQftAVED    FORMS 

IttARRIAGK  GKRTIFIGATKS 

.  For  persons  marrying  by  FRIENDS*  CEREMONY, 
whether  members  or  not.  Fine  parchment,  in  neaA 
boxes.     Blanks  $4.00.     Filled  up  $8.00. 

JOHN  GOHLT,  144  N.  Seirenth  St. 

:     S.  F.  BALSEBSTON  ft  SON, 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

PbILADHiPHU., 

lAlwaja  on  band  a  large  variety  of  Paper  Hanglnge 
iuid  Window  Shades.  We  have  a  Teiy  desirable 
Spring  Shade  Roller,  which  worke  without  oorda, 
and  it  much  approved. 

'        0ARFETIMG8.       ~ 

ONI  PSXOB  QABFBT  WASEBOTJSB. 
Window  ShadM.  (HI  Oloilii  Ma^,^,&e. 

.  BENJAMIN  GREEN. 

Mp  tss         «S  Horeh  SMond  St..  PhllaOa. 


.•  .  >i . .' 


A 


FRIENDS'    IHTBLLIOBNOBB. 


MUTUAL  FIRE  IMS.  CO., 

Ot    Philadelphia. 

Ho.  701  ABCH  STKEET. 


OALBB  OLOTHIBR,  PrMtdani. 
ALAM  WOOD,  Tioe  PrMident. 

THOMAS  MATBKB,  TreM. 
T.  BLLWOOD  GHAPMAN.  Sw';. 


SKBUOM,    BT   JESSE   EBBSET. 
ruoB,  HZ  oam. 
WALTOM  *  00^ 
63S  and  B^l  S.  Eighth  ■(.,  below  OtMO,  FkU>. 
STATIONERS  AXD  BOOKSBLLERS. ' 
Filntera,    Bookbiodert,   mod    EnicniTan. 
OIRCDLATINfi  LIBRARY. 


THE  PEHIV  HETDAL  life  IHiDB- 
ANCB  OOJIPANT  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS  ACCUMULATED,  t4,42T,S9S.S&. 
The  PSSV  ii  a  parrlj  MUTUAL  CotDpanj.  ALL 
of  it!  inrplua  pnmlami  are  retura*d  to  tha  diem- 
bcn  eTcr;  fear,  Uini  farnlihlng  iniaraaee  at  tbe 
lowest  powible  rate*.  All  polidei  nan-forfeitable 
for  their  value. 

AORNTS  and  OANYASeBRS  WANTED.     Applj 
to  Office,  No.  9'Jl  ChiatDDt  SL,  Philadtlphia,  Pa. 

<r  GOOD  »TRONO  BLACK ohOBBBN 
to  William  Id- 
fatn'a  Tea  WarehoDie,113  South  Second  itreit,  Pbil- 
•delpbln.  Cboiee  frtah  Traa  from  36  to  TO  i  enta  bj 
the  package.  Extra  Fine  Tounfc  Bjiod,  Impcivl 
and  Oaopowder  Teas  tram  60  crnti  to  Si. 30.  T17 
tbttn.     Branch  Store,  333  Ploe  itreet,  Phllad'a. 


fPEACHEB  WANTED. 
L  To  rnjtajte  for  jear,  to  beptln 

Ninlh  tno.  oext,  a  lady  Friend  thoroughly  quaUfitd  by 
frptrienetjIaiU  tmiaiUmrttoitutib  BegKeh  Oranaiar, 
OompoaitioD,  and  Literatnre,  in  a  PrWate  School  la 
a  citj.  PIfhbc  applj  in  writinit,  giTing  parilcniara, 
to  JOHN  COULY,  144  N.  Tth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


w 


ANTED  A  TEACHER, 

For  the  Frienda'  School 
riiblbcFall  S'Mion. 
BOGBBS  WARNER,  or 
SARABP.SHIIB, 


rOK  SALE. 

II7  Fam  of  105  acrei  in  London  Oonni;,  Ta. 
one  nlle  lontb  of  PnretllTille,  on  the  WafbiaftoD 
and  Obio  Railroad.  Tbrre  la  a  good  brick  Hauae, 
brick  Bam,  and  other  bulldiaga;  good  Apple,  Feaab, 
and  Peer  Orchards,  a  quantiij  of  imall  fitiita,  ate. ; 


Kichardaon  k  Jannrj-,  Pbiladelphla. 
D.  W.  Tajlor,  Wilmington,  Del. 
B.  W,  Tajlor,  ■'  " 

Wm.  P.  Taylor,         "  " 

BERNARD  TAT)  JB, 
LiBcoln  P.  O., 

London  Conn^,  Tk. 


oi_Mi.  jur__ 


Nr 

P 

{ 

4iorner  of  Library  Street 


BEKJAMIK  STBATTAH, 
GENERAL  INSURANCE 

RBAL  BBTArB  AOEITT  AlTD    BROKER. 

NOTARY  PDBLIC  AND  CONVEYAHCIBL 
Loaal    NaaoTtATBD,    Rkhtb    OoLLaariD,    ic,  ^^ 


Ot^aa,  OJ>J>  WXI,I,OWm  MVIXitHlie, 

Coti)«r  MJJV  AND  FIFTH  STBSBT& 

RICHUOND.  IND. 


I       L.  ft  B.  L.  T7S0N. 

'   Vo.  S49  BOTITH  ZLBTINTH  STBIBT. 

Staple  Trimming*,  Dress  Liqings,  IJosiery,GIo«i,k 

Zcpbjra  and  fioe  Koit  Goods  for  lafaala. 

Book  HusUn,  HandkercbUfk  and  Cap  Mauriab. 

niBMW  OAPB  MABB  TO  DBJ>EB. 


A  LARGE  SALARY  a  moDtb  eaiUj  made  «id 
Bieacil  and  Key  Cheek  oniSta.  Cat>lo|!ia 
■nd  Sauplei  sent  free.  S.  U.  Spencer,  111  Bu 
OTBT  St.,  Boston. 


BOUGHTON'8 

ADJUSTABLE 

MOSQUITO 

AND  PLY  6CBEEN, 
3Prom  SO  0«M.  «o  •a.oo 

mn  it  any  window,  and  keep  ont  flies  and  bi(L 
Door  Bcreena  from  $3  OO  to  tS.OO. 

lOENTB  WANTED. 
J.  W.  BOUQBTON,  IN  S.  Twelfth  Sireat. 

Ilu-.  Hoed  CupatM'i 


^W 


■^ 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  iiONTH  11,  1874. 


No.  20. 


THIN  GOODS. 


White  Barege  and  Grape  Haretz  Shawls. 

White  and  Light-colored  Llama  Shawls. 

Node  and  Mizt  Grenadine  Shawls. 

Mode  Barege  Squares  and  Shawls. 

Plain  and  Figured  French  Lawns. 

Keat  Plaid  Grenadines,  37}  cents. 

Black  Hernani  from  37}  to  $1  25. 

Black  Tamartines,  desirable,  60  cents. 

Book  Muslins,  in  fine  qualitj. 

RicbardsoD^s  Linens  all  numbers. 

Shirt  Fronts,  oar  make,  from  Richardson's  Linens. 

Hen's  6anz  Vests,  50,  62,  75,  87  k  $1.00. 

Wemen'a  Gaus  Vests,  50  cts.  worth  $1.00. 

JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arch  Sts. 

^TEKL  PLATE  PORTRAIT, 

3  on  India  Paper,  of 

,   BISJAUXN  HALIOWELL, 

Tith(Fac- simile  autograph  attached.)  Price,  50  cts. 

For  Sale  by  JOHN  GOMLT, 

144  K.  Seyenth  Street. 


IT AUTBD—BT  A  YOUNG  WOMAN,  A 
V*  Friend,  a  situation  as  Housekeeper.  Ad- 
IrtMorcallon  LUKENS  WEBSTER, 

Sixteenth  and  Tioga  Sts.,  Philada. 


Save  JEHfty  Dollars  I 


THE  NEW  FLORENCE. 


ran,  ISO    feelew   \      jln^  other  XirH'CloBa 
TUCK,  930   abore   /  Sewing  JUaehine. 

MTBB,   ISO    JBy  huyiny  the  XXOSJSNCM, 


Machine  wwrranted. 
Special  terene  to  €^ubs  and  Dealere 
Send  for  eireulare  to  the 
fhrmee  S  wing  Jf '  chine  Co.,  Florence, 
Or  1198  CheMtnut  St.,  FhUadelphia. 


Dr.  ANNIE  D.  RAHBOROER, 

DENTIST, 
M.  52  J^.  13th  Street. 


ARCTIC,  formerlj  LA  PIERRE  HOUSE, 
Ocean  Street,  Cape  May,  New  Jersey. 
Accommodation  for  250  Guests. 
Is  now  a  first-class  modem  style  b^use,  replete 
with   modem  couTeniences,   in  great  part   newly 
Itnd  handsomely    furnished,   including   best    Bed 
Springs,  Mattresses,  Gas,  Ac.    Roomy  Piassas  open 
to  the  Sea  Breeze.    About  one  square  from  the  beach 
and  bath  homes,  and  central  to  the  different  points 
of  attractions  upon  the  Island.  Circulars,  with  cut  of 
the  house  and  full  particulars;  sent  upon  application. 
Coach  at  Depot  and  St«amboat  Landing. 
Terms  moderate. 

CHAS.  S.  CARPENTER, 

W.  W.  Grkkn.  Proprietor. 

R.  L.  Cabpbntkb. 

SHELBVRlffE    HOUSE, 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

This  new  house,  located  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  Ocean,  and  furnished  in  a  superior  manner 
with  new  furniture,  will  be  opened  for  visitors  about 
Sixth  mo.  20th,  1874.    For  terms,  etc.,  address 

EDWIK  ROBERTS,  Proprietor, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Or  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J.  after  Sixth  mo.  lit, 

WEST  END  HOUSE. 


OAPID    MAT.    N.  J., 

Situated  directly  on  the  beach,  is  now  open  for  guests. 
Terms  Moderate.  A.  P.  COOK, 

Proprietress. 

BOARDER^  can  find  large  and  pleasant  rooms 
at  Salem,  N.  J.    A  delightful  place  for  bathing 
in  the  Delaware  near  by.      Charge  moderate. 
Address,  M.  L.  S.,  Salem. 

6  mo.  24th,  '74. 


TASTELESS  FRUIT  PRESERVING  POWDER 

Preserves  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  tomatoes  without 
being  air-tight,  and  has  no  equal  in  the  world  for 
putting  up  all  kinds  of  Stewei  Fruit,  Fruit  Butters 
and  Preserves  for  winter  use,  as  well  as  for  everyday 
use  in  summer,  as  a  very  small  quantity  will  keep . 
stewed  fruit  in  summer  for  weeks,  that  would  spoil 
over  night.  It  is  not  new,  but  is  now  sold  in  every 
state  of  the  Union,  and  been  advertised  in  this  paper 
for  the  last  six  years.  Hundreds  who  commeoced 
buying  a  single  box,  now  buy  by  the  doaen  for  family 
use.  Air-tight  fruit,  with  a  little  of  this  powder  in,  is  of 
much  finer  flavor  than  without  it,  beside  you  have  a 
certainty  your  fruit  will  keep.  It  saves  large  quanti- 
ties of  Sugar,  as  yon  can  use  just  what  you  choose. 
One  box  preserves,  60  lbs.  or  40  qts  of  dressed  fmit. 
Price  $4.00  per  doz.  by  Express.  50  cents  single  box 
by  mail.  Directions  and  full  pa  rticulars  by  mail  to 
any  one  who  writes. 

ZANE,  NORNY  ft  CO., 
3mo.  7mo.  1st.  136  N.  Second  St.,  Philada 


FRIENDS'    INTELLIGENCER. 


JOIVES  COHPOUNB  BEB  SPBDTG 

Thx  Only  Double  Spring  jn  thb  Market. 


This  Spring  has  no  superior  either  among  high  or' 
low  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
spiral  springs,  surmounted  by  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
b«  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Qiye  sise  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
references.  *<Jonb8  Compound  Sprinq"  Mannfac- 
lory,  226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  OBO.  ROBBRTS, 

DBNTIST, 

FOUIBKLT  421  NOBTH  SiXTH  StRBBT, 

haa  remoTed  to  247  Korth  Bighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  Me  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  serrices. 


FRIBNDB'  CBNTRAL  TAILOR  BTORB. 

ISAAC  H.  HACDONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Chas.  C.  Jaokboh,  deceased,  has  remored 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  26  years' 
oxperience  in  getting  up  of  Friendi'  clothing,  he 
solicits  a  share  of  their  patronage.  , 

GOOD   BUSINESS   OPPOBTUHTTY. 


WHEEUR  &  WILSON 

MANUFACTUBING   COMPANY 

are  reorganizing  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
offer  better  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NUMBEB  6 

MAHUFAOTUBINO  SEWING  MAOHHTE. 

APPLY  AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST,   PHILADJ. 


W 


ILLIAM   HEACOCK, 
QBNERAL  FURNISHING    UNDERTAKBB, 

No.  907  FiLBSRT  Street,  Phila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Coffins,  and 
furwj  requisito  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
patent  Preserver,  obviating  the  necessity  of  packing 
bocUes  in  ice.  tf 


JOSEPH  W.  I^IPPIICOTT, 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENT  k  CONVEYANCER, 

411  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
RENTS,  GROUND  RENTS,  INTEREST,  DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC.,  COLLECTED. 


PUIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 

A  ftill  assortment  of  soods  saitable  for  Friends  vev  mi. 
■tantly  on  band.    SatlsflMstory  fit   Tlerma  BeMoiubk 

aUSTAVUS  QOLZE, 
TAILORi 

BnooeBsor  to  Chas.  G.  Jackson.  At  ths  Old  Stud 

Mo.  531  Aioli  BtrMt,  Fbiladolphli, 

RICHARDS  A  SHOXrRDS, 

CARPENTERS    AND    BUILDIRft 
No.  1126  Shbaff  Allit, 
(Pirst  Str«ot  above  Raee  Street,) 

PHILADILFHIA. 

JOBBING  ATTHUTDRD  TO. 


NalOOWoodSt 


No.M0N.aiii8l 


ISAIAH    PRICE.   I>EN*IST, 
1720    Oreen  Street,    PMUdelphlo,   Pnmi. 

ISAAC  G.  TYSON, 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

240  N.  Eightk  Str0§t. 
Photographing  in  all  ita  btmnohoa,    Spedil  attm- 
tfon  glTon  to  eopying  old  plotarM. 

HARIA  COOPER  PARTEHHEIHER. 
PLAIN  BONNET  MAKER, 

645  NOBTH  TBNTH  STBBBT, 

FHILADBLPHIA. 

A.  E.  FABRY, 

612  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

woald  call  the  attention  of  Friends  to  a  well  selected 
stock  of  {Spring  01  o Fes,  Hosier j,  Silk  and  Cot- 
ton Blonde.     Also,  Book  Muslin,  for  Gaps 

and  Handkerchiefs.  Sa 

MARPLE  &  ABBOTT, 

Would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  and  the  pablic 
in  general  to  their  stock  of  fine 

KID  AND  BUCKSKIN  GLOVES. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  manufacture  all  kindl 
of  Gloves  at  short  notice. 

Mannfiutoiy  and  Store,  439  Green  8t, 

PHILADBLPHIA. 


ONLY  K  PENNY  A  PICTUBE. 

And  all  the  Valuable  Reading  Matter  throwa  ia. 

Such  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  Illustrated  Anotial 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Churches,  now  selliig  » 
rapidlj.  It  contains  128  pages,  and  has  a  beantifi 
and  attractive  make-up,  and  sells  at  the  extremflr 
low  price  of  FIFTY  CENTS  A  COPY.  Ag-nt»»r« 
making  money  sell  ing  it.  Orders  are  coming  in  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  for  it.  Sample  cop/. 
with  all  the  necessary  instructions  and  outfit  for 
agents,  sent  on  receipt  of  price.  Big  indncene&tt 
to  good  workers.    Address 

NBLSON  A  PHILLIPS, 

508  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Dins  AH9  FVBLI3BIS  B7  AV  A8903UTIO]f  OT  nZUmS. 

ttiniSlCiTlOn  ID8I  Bl  ADDRKMKD  AID  PATUHT8  lABI  TO 
JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 

At  ?abliMtion  Oflet,  Ho.  144  Herth  Seventh  Street. 
OmOK  OPBIf  frev  9  A.  M.  te  4  P.  If . 


TERMS:— TO  BE   PAID   IN   ADVANCE. 

The  Paper  is  issued  every  week. 

The  THiftTT-Pnsv  Volame  commenced  on  the  28th  of 
Second  montb,  I874«  at  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  to  sab- 
teribers  receiylng  it  throagh  the  mail.  To  those  recelTing  it 
throarh  oar  carriers,  Tnass  Doll4ss. 

SINGLE  NOS.  6  CENTa 
It  is  desirable  that  ott  sabscriptions  shoald  eommenoo  at 
Q»  hminninff  of  the  voUtwu. 

JtEMfTTANGES  br  mail  should  be  in  obtces,  mars,  or 
P.O.  HosriT OKDias;  A«  latter pr^erred.    MoNST  sent  by  mail 
will  be  St  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 
A0ENT8^-T.  Burling  Hull,  BaUimon,  Md, 
Joseph  S.  Coha,  N«w  York. 
.  Benj.  3tratton,  Jiiekmond,  Ind 
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is  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CONYINCEMENT,    ETC., 
OF  MARGARET   LUCAS. 
(Continued  from  page  20S.) 

Mj  relations  being  still  displeased  that  I 
ihould  stay  in  town,  thought  of  another  strata- 
^m  against  me,  which  greatly  surprised  me, 
ind  added  to  the  trouble  which  the  destruc- 
ion  of  my  substance,  as  above  related,  had 
p?en  me. 

My  uncle  having  been  at  London  about 
fur  aflfiirs,  reported,  on  his  return,  that,  on 
iccount  of  a  large  debt  of  my  father's,  who 
lad  been  dead  thirteen  years,  a  suit  in  chan- 
«ry  was  commenced  against  him.  This  re- 
port ran  current;  and  my  uncle  gave  out 
bat,  as  I  was  under  age,  he  would  take  again 
bo3e  effects  he  had  put  into  my  hands,  though 
bad  not  received  one -quarter  of  my  equiva- 
snt  The  unwelcome  news  was  brought  to 
oe  by  many.  I  say  unwelcome,  because  I 
ad  contracted  some  debts  in  the  way  of  busi- 
^,  which,  my  uncle  said,  he  could  and 
rouid  refuse  to  pay.  And,  again,  as  my  aunt 
Ad  broken  up  my  school,  and  my  former  ao 
aaintance  had  withdrawn  their  custom,  my 
nde  seemed  at  a  stand,  and  had  been  so 
•l^ove  a  year,  except  for  some  few  trifles,  as 
«fore  mentioned ;  besides  which,  I  now  was 
cnsible  that  the  things  I  had  destroyed  were 
tot  my  own.  But,  having  some  acquaintance 
^ith  Counsellor  HoUingshead,  I  laid  before 
im  my  straits,  and  he  civilly  told  me  I  might 
0  ^uite  easy  on  account  of  the  debt,  saying 


if  there  had  been  any  truth  in  it  he  should 
have  heard  of  it  from  my  uncle,  who  used  to 
take  hia  advice ;  and,  besides,  he  knew  my 
father's  creditors  had  met  with  due  honor. 
In  respect  to  my  uncle's  taking  back  the  ef^ 
fects  he  had  entrusted  me  with,  it  was  at  his 
pleasure,  and  he  might  refuse  to  pay  the 
debts  contracted,  if  the  bills  were  made  in 
my  name,  unless  he  had  given  his  promise  to 
pay  them.  The  Counsellor  desired  me,  if  I 
had  any  further  trouble,  to  let  him  know  it, 
and  he  would  speak  to  my  uncle  for  me. 

Thus  was  I  fully  satisfied  concerning  my 
father's  debt,  and,  in  a  little  time  after,  was 
comfortably  astonished  with  the  breathings 
in  of  the  love  of  God  in  these  few  comprehen- 
sive words :  "  Fear  not,  I  have  overcome  the 
world."  Had  my  trouble  been  even  redou- 
bled, like  Job's,  surely  I  should,  in  this  season 
of  favor,  have  forgotten  them ;  yet,  when  it 
subsided,  I  found  there  remained  two  occa- 
sions for  sorrowful  reflection.  The  one  was 
paying  off  of  my  creditors,  which  I  soon 
got  over,  as  I  had  cash  enough  to  balance  all 
but  one,  from  whom  I  had  received  a  parcel, 
which,  through  the  smallness  of  business,  was 
nearly  entire;  and  this  I  sent  back,  with 
money  to  answer  any  deficiency  or  damage. 
It  was  kindly  received,  and  I  was  very  easy 
respecting  it. 

But,  ad  to  the  other  affair,  by  destroying 
the  articles  I  had  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
restore  them,  and  this  dwelt  longer  with  me; 
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yet,  as  I  lived  to  come  to  age,  I  took  the 
aebt  upon  myselfy  and  became  reconciled  to 
bear  it,  though  not  without  a  belief  thi^t  if  I 
bad  had  a  friend  to  have  given  me  advice,  it 
would  have  been  otherwise.  Here  I  bemoaned 
myself  before  the  Almighty  that  I  had  lost 
my  parents,  disobliged  my  relations,  and  now 
had  no  friend  to  take  more  notice  of  me  than 
what  is  common  amongst  the  generality  of 
^professors;  and,  indeed,  how  could  I  expect. 
that  any  one  would  busy  themselves  to  take 
the  care  of  me,  in  any  degree,  upon  them, 
without  my  desire?  I  became  more  and  more 
sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  my  years,  as 
well  as  other  circumetances,  might  expose  me; 
and  I  jsreferred  many  strong  desirts  to  the 
Most  High  that,  in  His  wisdom,  he  would  ap- 
point for  me  a  faithful  friend,  who  would 
check  my  errors,  as  well  as  encourage  me  in 
virtue — one  that  was  capable  of  instructing 
me  by  their  own  experience. 

These  desires  were  often  accompanied  with 
a  promisory  hope  and  belief  that  1  could  sub- 
ject myself  to  the  counsel  and  bear  the  reproof 
of  such  an  one ;  but  where  to  find  such  a  friend 
I  knew  not.  I  was  afraid  to  trust  my  own 
judgment,  and  ofteif  supplicated  the  Invisible 
Being  to  direct  me  in  the  choice.  Accord- 
ingly, in  a  Bpace  of  time,  it  thus  happened : 
I.  Toft  was  visited  with  sickness,  and  brought 
so  low  that  several  Friends,  who  met,  did  not 
know  but  it  must  be  to  take  their  final  adieu. 
I  had  also  the  favor  to  be  in  the  chamber, 
and  heard  many  things  worthy  of  regard ; 
but  that  which  struck  me  deepest  was  an 
earnest  desire  for  my  preservation  in  the 
truth,  and  kind  recommendation  of  me,  as 
a  young  person,  to  those  Friends  then  present, 
that  they  would  have  me  under  their  notice. 
I  was  truly  touched  with  this  sense  of  pater- 
nal care,  and  secretly  desired  his  life  and  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  which,  as  it  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  grant  it,  I  was  myself  no 
longer  at  a  loss  for  a  friend,  conceiving  that 
one,  whose  kindness  towards  me  was  mani- 
fested under  such  circumstances  I  might  rea- 
sonably hope  to  find  such  an  one  as  I  desired. 
And  from  that  time  I  looked  on  him  with  a 
just  regard,  and  with  a  resolution  that,  when- 
ever I  found  occasion  for  advice,  I  would 
apply  to  him  for  it.  Nor  was  it  long  before 
my  exigency  seemed  to  require  it. 

The  beloved  of  my  soul  who,  in  my  tender 
state,  had  so  graciously  replenished  my  heart, 
now  hid  His  face  from  me,  and  I  was  not  in- 
dulged with  those  times  of  solace  which  I  be- 
fore bad  so  plenteously  enjoyed.  I  waited,  and 
waited  the  return  of  the  dearest  object  of  my 
soul,  often  querying.  Why  stayeth  my  beloved 
so  long?  or,  What  have  I  done  since  His 
last  embraces  to  occasion  His  thus  hiding 
Himeelf  from  me  ?    Impatient,  I  sought  Him 


in  my  chamber,  the  meetings  and  the  fields, 
places  where  I  had  used  to  receive  His  favor, 
but  these  seemed  now  to  have  lost  their  luBtre, 
as  well  as  my  beloved  His  benevolence  to 
wards  me.  I  sought  Him,  but  I  fouDd  Him 
not.  Like  the  spouse  in  the  canticles,  I  ku 
ready  to  ask,  "  Did  you  see  my  beloved?"  1 
was  disconsolate  days  and  nights,  and,  I  may 
say,  I  mourned  as  one  wanting  her  mate. 
8till,  I  thought  my  tears  moved  not  His  pity, 
and  His  ear  seemed  deaf  to  all  my  crief, 
whilst  the  imperious  watchman  wounded  me, 
and  the  cruel  enemy  upbraided  me  with  t\\ 
I  had  gone  through  for  my  beloved's  sake. 
telling  me  I  had  better  stayed  in  Egypt  than 
thus  to  languish  in  the  wilderness. 

Great,  indeed,  were  the  conflicts  I  here 
met  with,  not  knowing  why  it  should  bethu:: 
and  fearinff  that  I  was  dying  to  all  that  wft» 
spiritual,  I  at  length  resolved  to  make  appli- 
cation to  my  friend. 

I  went  to 'his  house,  and  remember,  while  I 
waited  a  suitable  opportunity  to  speak  to  him, 
the  tears  trickled  down  my  cheeks,  yet,  when 
I  had  unbosomed  my  complaint,  I  received 
great  satisfaction,  for,  from  his  kindinqulrt 
of  my  past  conduct,  I  found  my  opinion  ol 
his  friendship  confirmed.  From  his  tendec 
advice  my  soul  was  encouraged  to  hope  fl 
little  longer,  and  to  my  inexpressible  joj,  in 
some  days  after,  I  felt  the  influence  of  Diving 
love  suggesting  to  my  mind,  "  Follow  on  tfl 
know  the  Lord ;  Joseph,  the  spiritual  Joseph 
is  yet  aiive."  Oh  I  sure  here  I  found  again 
that  inestimable  Jewel,  the  Pearl  of  my  beM 
affection,  and  the  Life  of  my  hope,  with  suc^ 
revivings  as  Jacob  experienced  when  he  sa^ 
the  assurance  of  the  welfare  of  his  son.       i 

And  my  soul  bowed  under  an  humblesen^ 
of  gratitude,  saying,  It  is  en  )Ugh ;  I  will  gj 
down  and  see  Him  ere  I  die.  It  was  a  ti^ 
of  true  humility,  tenderness  and  love.  Mj 
covenant  was  renewed,  and  it  remained  fa 
some  time  as  a  summer  season,  or,  '*  sb  thi 
time  when  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard. 
Yet,  at  intervals,  I  could  not  but  reflect 
former  days,  and  conclude  the  smallest  deg 
of  my  uncle's  and  aunt*s  reconciliation  woqI^ 
add  to  my  happiness.  And,  as  these  tbougb| 
increased,  so  did  my  desire  of  making  a  trial 
and  one  evening  I  went  to  their  house  aw 
knocked  at  the  door,  stranger-like,  as  indetj 
I  was,  not  having  been  there  for  above  I'j 
years.  Their  maid  let  me  in,  and  1 8upp<J^ 
1  much  surprised  them.  They  were  situj 
alone  by  the  fire.  I  just  said.  How  do  n 
do  ?  and  stood  within  the  house,  a  little  di^ 
tant  from  the  door.  My  uncle  looked  vej 
sorrowful,  and  if  he  spoke  at  that  tiwe, ») 
only  said,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  seeing  \u^ 
My  aunt  said  enough,  and  called  me  ©w 
impudencies  for  coming.    I  stood  about  ha 
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ao  hour,  and  then  bidding  them  farewell,  my 
aunt  came  with  me  part  of  the  way  back, 
scolding  rae  as  we  went.  I  thought  this  was 
but  poor  encouragement,  yet  was  truly  glad 
I  had  8een  them. 

In  about  six  weeks  I  had  a  desire- to  go 
again.  I  went  in  the  former  manner,  knocked, 
and  stood  as  before,  and,  after  a  little  while, 
my  uncle  said.  Thou  maye^t  sit  down.     My 
aunt  then  fetched  some  books,  which  I  be- 
lieve were  the  same  that  Bennet  would  have 
lent  me.  and  read  several  absurd  passages,  to 
vhicb  I  only  said,  I  hope  you  do  not  think 
any  sect  can  be  so  ridiculous  as  to  believe  and 
practice  those  things.     I  staid  a  little  longer 
than  before,  during  which  my  uncle  sat  very 
solitary,  and   my  aunt  let   me  come  home 
quietly.    Thus  I  went  several  times  to  see 
them,  eyeing  my  permission,  as  believing  that 
to  go  without  it  might  expose  me  to  danger ; 
but  in  ray  fourth  visit,  my  uncle  said  to  the 
maid,  Set  her  something  to  eat.     I  could  truly 
have  said  his  love  was  sufficient,  for  I  was  so 
satisfied  with  this  little  return  of  his  love  and 
my  aunt's  increased  quietness,  that  my  heart 
was  ready  to  overflow.     I  thought  proper  to 
go  to  the  table,  and,  before  I  ate,  there  was  a 
contrite  thanksgiving  arose  in  my  soul  to  God. 
After  this,  I  took  the  liberty  to  go  at  sundry 
times  to  see  them,  and  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities to  remark,  I  still  had  a  place  in  their 
affection,  which   anawered  my  desire ;   nor 
could  I  hope  for  more,  as  there  always  was 
and  is  a  contrariety  betwixt  the  spiritual  and 
natural  dispositions.     They  were  so  kind  as 
to  return  my  visits  till  I  was  married  (to  8. 
L.,  the  husband's  name),  which  was  a  little 
past  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  my  age,  with 
the  approbation  of  my  mends. 

My  uncle  would  not  come  to  the  meeting, 
but  came  to  our  dinner ;  and  my  aunt  visit^ 
us  the  next  day.  They  both  behaved  luving 
u»d  affectionate  to  my  husband ;  and,  after- 
^wirds,  were  very  tender  of  our  children,  ray 
iQDt  exceedingly  so;  and,  indeed,  it  yields 
me  satisfaction,  as  often  as  I  remember  the 
piblic  testimonies  she  gave,  before  her  death, 
)f  my  behaviour  towards  her  in  the  time  of 
^J  coQvincement ;  though,  I  believe,  she  con- 
inued  to  think  it  was  right  in  her  to  restrain 
Be  from  going  on  in  a  way  so  diflerent  from 
ier  own  judgment,  and  what  she  thought  was 
jght ;  yet  acknowledged  she  was  angry,  and 
lid  exceed ;  and  that  she  never  saw  me  be 
iiave  unbecoming,  or  heard  me  give  her  an 
mbandsome  word.  She  was,  again,  as  civil 
|o  Friends  as  she  was  before  I  went  to  meet- 
^Qg8 ;  and  at  times  asked  several  Friends  of 
^J  acquaintance  to  her  house,  and  enter- 
ained  ihem  freely.  I  may  now  conclude  my 
narrative  thus  far,  with  truly  saying,  how 
^leased  in  my  situation  was  I ;  having  a  lov- 


ing, kind  and  tender  husband ;  our  lawful 
endeavors  made  prosperous,  the  affections  of 
my  relations  restored,  and,  above  all,  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  sanctifying  these 
enjoyments  to  my  soul,  to  the  prai.se  and 
adoration  of  His  love.  Here  was  I  permitted 
to  dwell  as  under  the  pavilion  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  yet  not  without  something  to 
combat  with  in  my  secret  exercises. 

I  thus  persevered  on  comfortably  for  two 
years  after  my  marriage,  when  the  best  phy- 
sician, whose  penetrating  eye  saw  the  malady 
in  my  soul,  prepared  a  bitter  cup  for  the  purg- 
ing out  a  venom  that  lurked  there,  which  I 
had  sucked  in  from  the  malicious  adversary 
of  truth ;  before,  and  even  after,  my  ^oing  to 
meeting,  and  which  remained   to  this  time. 
Hence  issued  a  fiery  trial^  by  which  my  pro- 
fessions of  love  and  affection   were    to  be 
proved.    This  may  well  be  as  a  second  part 
of  my  history,  and  is  the  most  trying,  as  it 
went  very  near  to  ray  spiritual,  as   well   as 
temporal     life.      This    war    was    not    with 
flesh  and  blood,  but  with  the  Majesty  on  high  ; 
under  the   prince  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
who  rules  in  the  children  or  disobedience.     I 
have  before  obterved,  that  to  be  an  Fsraelite, 
indeed,  had  attracted  my  desires ;  but  little 
did  I  suspect  what  I  had   to  undergo  before 
my  heart  was  cleansed  from  guile,  and  de- 
livered from  that  wrath  which  the  enemy  had 
been  heaping  up  in  me  against  the  day  of 
wrath.    To  introduce  this  heavy  relation,  I 
must  go  back  to  my  childhood,  and  say,  that 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  a  woman  preach, 
from  a  prejudice  imbibed  from  mv  compan- 
ions, and,  probably,  an  aversion  m  my  own 
nature,  I  thought  it  very  ridiculous ;  and  the 
oflener  I  had  opportuniti  *s  to  see  it,  the  more 
I  secretly  despised  it.     At  the  time  that  I 
joined   with   Friends,   this    was  one  of  my 
strongest  objections    to    them;    but    I    en- 
deavored to  silence  it,  by  concluding  that 
others  might  do  as  they  pleased,  and  so  would 
I.    My  aunt,  as  I  have  hinted,  gave  me  many 
remembrances  thereof,  as  sh^  knew  my  dis- 
like to  it,  from  my  former  confession  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  the  serpent,  by  means  of  this 
prejudice,  injected  his  venom  the  deeper ;  for, 
since  I  have  found  out  his  working,  I  have 
remembered  a  secret  fear,  which   I  had  at 
times  on  this  account,  and  which  this  cunning 
enemy  had  allayed,  by  reminding  me  of  my 
many  protestations  against  it.    The  appre- 
hension, however,  continued,  that  I  should 
certainly    come    to    be    a    preacher,  which 
greatly    distressed    me :    the    allowance    of 
women's  preaching  being  the  only  dislike  I 
had  to  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  church ; 
yet,  still,  I  satisfied  myself  with  many  incon- 
siderate resolves  against  it.    But  here,  I  may 
remark,  a  good  opportunity  allotted  me  for 
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the  shaking  off  those  shackles  which  the  fiend 
was  fastening  on  me,  but  which  I  lost,  and 
bave  remembered  it  many  times  with  sorrow. 
Being  in  discourse  with  a  Friend,  he  frankly 
asked  me  if  I  had  any  scruples,  or  whether  1 
was  satitified  with  the  principles  of  Friends. 
I  stopt  short  nn  my  mind,  apprehending,  if  I 
should  mention  women's  preaching,  he  would 
think  I  spoke  in  regard  to  mycelf.  Thus  was  I 
baffled  ;  and  I  answered,  that  I  was  satisfied 
in  the  principle  itself.  At  that  time  my  idea 
of  preaching  was,  that  it  was  an  act  of  love 
and  friendship,  separate  from  obedience ;  and 
slad  could  I  have  been,  like  Moses,  if  all  the 
liord's  people  had  been  so  inclined,  women 
excepted.  I  continued  thus  for  some  years, 
till  1  became' such  a  slave  to  my  fears,  that  I 
could  not  say,  "  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  be  done !" 
But,  like  Naaman,  the  captain  of  Syria, 
would  fain  be  excused  from  this  thing.  I 
now  began  to  believe  that  such  exposures 
were  something  more  than  voluntary  offer- 
ings, and  was  convinced,  from  many  books, 
that  my  state  had  been  as  clearly  spoken  to 
by  my  own  sex  as  the  other ;  yet  such  was 
my  perverseness,  that  one  day  I  had  much 
ado  to  stay  the  meeting,  though  I  could  not 
help  acknowledging  within  myself,  that  it 
would  have  been  an  acceptable  testimony,  had 
it  come  from  a  man,  so  great  was  my  preju- 
dice ;  but  greater,  yes,  may  I  say,  infinitely 
freater  were  the  condescensions  of  God ;  for 
was  still  favored  in  my  waitings  with  a 
sense  of  His  living  presence. 

(To  be  ooDtinued) 
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From  the  Chrtotian  Union. 
WHAT   IS   CHRISTIAKITY  ? 

A  great  many  men  are  making  it  their  care 
to  "  defend  Christianity."  There  are  books 
without  number,  sermons  and  lectures  beyond 
counting,  devoted  to  this.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  war  with  infidelity.  Theolo- 
gians turn  their  great  guns  of  argument 
against  the  foe ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  quiet 
country  congre|Jation  but  hears  from  it«  min- 
ister denunciation  of  the  unbelief  of  the 
tirne,  and  elaborate  defence  of  the  true  doc- 
trine. 

'  No  doubt,  considerable  good  is  done  by  the 
IT  en  who  in  this  way  defend  Christianity. 
But  those  who  pursue  this  method,  often  seem 
to  us  to  misjudge  as  to  what  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  Christianity  is. 

No  man  thinks  it  necessary  to  write  a  de- 
fence of  virtue.  We  do  not  remember  reading 
an  argument  to  prove  that  beauty  is  better 
than  ugliness.  Nor  have  we  ever  seen  a  **  de 
fence  "  or  "  vindication"  of  wisdom,  or  of  hap- 
piness, or  of  justice.  All  men  instantly  ac 
knowledge  that  these  things  are  good.  We  do 
not  trouble  ourselves  to  prove  that  the  or- 


chards are  beautiful  in  the  time  of  apple 
blossoms ;  we  only  say,  "  Come  and  see.*' 

Now,  real  Christianity  no  more  needs  de- 
fence or  vindication  than  virtue,  or  happinesi, 
or  beauty.  Only  to  see  it  is  to  believe  in  it. 
No  blossoming  orchard  so  captivates  the  eye 
as  true  Christianity  wins  the  soul  that  sees  it 
in 'its  reality.  Men  do  not  need  to  have  it  de- 
fended; they  need  only  to  see  the  thing 
itself. 

What,  then,  is  Christianity?  It  is  ofl«D 
presented  as  a  system  of  belief.  It  is  talked 
of  as  a  '*  scheme "  or  "  plan,"  made  up  of 
certain  statements  which  must  be  received  bj 
the  intellect.  Its  elements,  according  to  this 
conception,  are  such  as  these :  the  lospiratioo 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  Sinfulness  of  Man,  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  His  Atoning  Work,  Re- 
demption through  the  Work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Eternal  Life  of  the  World  to 
Come.  A  number  of  such  statements,  prop- 
erly fitted  together,  are  conceived  to  be  Chris- 
tianity, and  Christianity  is  supposed  to  be 
maintained  by  convincing  men  of  their  truth. 

Now,  supposing  all  these  doctrines,  and  a 
great  many  others,  to  be  true,  they  are  not 
Christianity,  any  more  than  a  set  of  ana- 
tomical plates  is  a  man. 

Christianity  is  Christ- likeness.  A  Chris- 
tian is  a  man  who,  in  his  disposition  and  pur- 
poses, resembles  Jesus  Christ.  The  elements 
of  Christianity  are  not  intellectual  beliefs 
about  anything  whatever ;  they  are  love,  joff 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodn^i 
fisiith,  meeekness,  temperance.  Christianity 
is  simply  the  highest  form  of  manhood  pro- 
duced by  the  Divine  influence  upon  the  soul. 
It  includes  every  kind  of  excellence;  not 
only  gentleness,  but  courage ;  not  only  de- 
voutness,  but  good  citizenship;  the  care  of 
the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  soul ;  fidelity  to 
the  truth  as  we  see  it,  togethef  with  the  ut 
most  respect  and  kindness  for  those  who  se^ 
it  differently.  It  includes  humility— a  pH 
found  sense  of  our  own  weakness,  and  ignoP 
ance,  and  fault;  and  it  includes  the  very 
highest  self  respect — a  sense  of  the  absoluu 
sacredness  of  our  own  nature,  as  the  child  ol 
God  and  the  temple  of  Uis  Spirit  It  looki 
downward,  making  reverent  account  of  the 
humblest  form  of  human  life,  and  of  eveit 
created  thing.  It  looks  upward,  recogniiini 
with  veneration  the  unseen  Power  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  resting  in  its  arms  with  peace  an* 
speakable.  It  rejoices  in  hope,  and  lives  U 
strong  and  joyful  consciousness  that  good  |j 
mightier  than  evil,  and  that  the  univene  ij 
absolutely  safe  in  its  Father's  hands.  Bji 
why  try  to  put  in  words  all  that  belongs  to  i 
perfect  life?  Look  at  everything  that  is  M 
in  men  and  women ;  at  every  sweet  and  nobu 
quality  that  shines  in  life ;  add  all  that  tb< 
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past  has  recorded  of  human  excellence ;  add 
all  that  the  imagination  can  conceive  of  at- 
tainment in  character ;   and  let  all  that  go 
into  the  picture— that  is  Christianitj.    "  Fin- 
allj,  brethren,''  says  the  apostle,  "  whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  wteit- 
soever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be 
any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things." 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  all  thought- 
ful men,  of  whatever  creed  or  name,  agree  in 
r^arding  with  the  highest  reverence  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus ;   but  when   we  speak  of  the 
Christian  religion,  there  is  endless  dispute 
about  its  claims.   But  do  not  men  see  that  the 
character  of  Jesus  is  the  religion  of  Jesus  7 
Hid  teachings  were  chiefly  the  efflorescence  in 
speech  of  His  own  personal  qualities.      He 
did  not,  like  a  mere  philosopher,  set  forth  a 
theory  about  things  outside  of  human  experi- 
ence.      He  taught  by  His  words  and  by  His 
acts  alike  the  supreme  blessedness  of  right  liv- 
ing.  He  taught  in  endless  variety  of  expres- 
sion, with  exquisite  swretneas  and  nobleness  of 
illustration,   that  love  is  the  soul's  rightful 
king ;  and  His  whole  life  was  one  transcen- 
dent series  of  love-acts.    He  taught,  as  none 
had  ever  done  before,  the  evil  of  sin ;  and 
He  himself  laid  aside  all  other  ambitions  and 
pleasures  to  go  down  among  the  sinful  and 
'  save  them.      His  words  taught  men  to  call 
God  "Our  Father;"   and  Bfis  own  life  was 
pervaded  by  a  holy  atmosphere  of  commun- 
ion with  that  Father.     He  opened  the  future, 
and  revealed  the  interior  of  the  life  beyond. 
^Everywhere  His  words  and  His  life  go  to- 
gether ;  they  speak  with  one  voice.      So  far 
as  a  man  understands  the  character  of  Christ 
— not  what  theologians  mean  by  His  "na- 
ture," the  metaphysical  relations  of  the  Di- 
vIdc  and  the  human  elements  in  Him ;  but 
the  motive,  the  temper,  the  spirit  in  yirhich  He 
lived, — so  far  as  a  man  understands  that,  he 
understands  the  Christian  religion.    So  far  as 
he  is  himself  of  like  disposition,  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian. 

The  historical  and  philosophical  elements 
of  Christianity  have  been  crowded  into  prom- 
inence out  of  all  proportion  to  their  practical 
importance.      Here  is  a  man  who  says :  *'  I 
cannot   believe  all  I  find  in  the  Bible;  it 
seems  to  me  that  legendary  and  mythical  ele- 
ments are  mingled  with  its  truths  ;  my  reason 
is  staggered  by  the  account  of  miracles ;  even 
the  life  of  Jesus  seems  to  me  to  be  not  purely 
htetorical,  but  partly  fashioned  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  writers."    These  questions  have 
an  interest  and  an  importance ;  but  they  are 
wholly  subordinate  to   the  essential  matter. 
J)o  you  respond  to  the  great  elements  of  con- 


science and  of  love  which  are  embodied  in  the 
Scriptures?  De  you  share  that  longing  for 
God  which  David  had,  and  Isaiah,  and  Paul, 
and  John  ?  Do  you  yearn  toward  that  sense 
of  a  Divine  Father  which  fills  the  whole  New 
Testament?  Above  all,  are  you  williug  to 
strive  towards  perfect  manhood/ to  let  love  in- 
spire  and  mould  your  life?  Then  you  are 
ready  to  be  a  Christian. 

The  philosophical  side  of  religion — theol- 
ogy— has  a  strong  attraction  for  all  thought- 
ful  minds.      And  it  is  the  noblest  subject  of 
human  thought.      But  a  true  theology  works 
towards  simplicity.    The  great  efibrt  and  the 
best  promise  of  theological  inquiry  in   our 
time  IS  to  clear  away  the  vast  ainount  of  rub- 
bish by  which  the  simple  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  nas  been  overlaid.    When  we  get  back 
to  the  Master  himself,  and  those  who  stood 
nearest  Him ;    when  we  clear  away  the  false 
interpretations' which  have  been  fastened  upon 
them,  we  find  a  religion  so  simple  that  a  child 
can  grasp  it ;  so  reasonable,  that  all  observa- 
tion of  nature  and  of  man  gives  results  in 
harmony  with  it..     We  find  ample  provision 
for  future  development  and  growth  in  the  as- 
surance of  a  Divine  Spirit  dwelling  ever  in 
men,  and  leading  them  gradually   into  all 
truth.   We  find,  as  the  basis  of  all,  an  appeal 
to  those  elements  in  men  which  are  deepest 
and  most  universal  —to  the  sense  of  a  depen- 
dence on  a  higher  Power,  to  the  moral  in- 
stinct discerning  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  to  the  highest  afiections,  faith,  hope,  love» 

If  any  man  will  defend  Christianity,  lei 
him  undecstand  and  declare  what  it  is.  It  is 
its  own  defence.  Fairer  than  the  summer, 
sweeter  than  the  song  of  birds,  more  glorious 
than  the  setting  and  the  rising  of  the  sun— 
for  these  things  are  but  the  life  of  God  in  the 
outer  world— is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul. 


*am'  • 


THE   IMPORTANCE   OF   SMALL   8EKVICE3, 

Somewhat  paradoxical  as  the  assertion  may 
appear,  the  greatest  and  mort  genuine  service 
of  God  consists  in  the  daily  prayerful  effort 
to  please  Him  in  little  things,  which  are  apt 
to  be  unobserved  by  human  eyes,  or  taken 
small  account  of  in  men's  estimates  of  pietv. 
A  great  divine  remarks—"  There  are  no  little 
things  in  religion."     It  is  with  the  Christian 
as  with  the  arti?t  or  the   mechanic ;  skill  in 
the  management  of  minute   detail  is  the  teat 
of  superior  aitainmen t.     A  watch ,  which  was 
irregular  in  its  working,  was  taken  to  a  watcli- 
maker,  who  examined  it  and  professed  to  ha^e 
set  it  right,  but  it  kept  no  better  tin^«/|;^^ 
before.     Then  it  was  placed  in  the  ^ands  ot  a 
second  watchmaker,    and  afterwards  w v^h  a 
third,  and  still  without  material  ^'^FO^e^^^^^ 
Each  took  the  watch  to  pieces,  put  it  together 
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agaiD,  charged  so  many  shillings, and  returned 
it  to  the  owner,  with  the  answer,  "  It  will  go 
all  right  now."     But  it  did  not.     At  length 
it'  was  taken  to  a  chronometer-maker,  who 
soon  detected  that  the  irregularity  was  the 
result  of  a  minute  defect  in  one  of  the  small 
wheels,  which,  although  apparently  perfect, 
ought  to  have  had  one  little  additional  tooth 
on  its  circumference.     A  perfect  wheel  was 
inserted,  and  all   went  well.     In  this  case, 
the    difference    between    the    really  skilled 
and   the  inferior  workman  consisted  in  the 
ability  to  observe  and  manage  little  details. 
And  so  it  is  with  every  class  of  work  and 
effurt.     In  domestic  life,  the  most  affectionate 
father  is  he  who,  amid  the  absorbing  cares  of 
business,  maintains  the  small  sympathies  and 
attentions  of  relationship.    There  is  more  ex- 
traordinary grace  requisite  and  manifest  in 
habitual  patience,    in  small  sympathies  at 
home,  in   absence  from   conversational   dis- 
paragement of  others,  and  in  resistance,  to 
nabits  of  sloth  and  undue  self-indulgence  in 
every-day  life,  than  in  the  performance  of 
many  great  public  duties  ufider  the  observa- 
tion  of  multitudes. '  The  servant  girt  who, 
when  asked  what  Christianity  had  done  for 
her,  replied,  "I  sweep  under  the  door-mats 
now,"  gave  thereby  one  of  the  best  evidences 
of  the  reality  of  her  religion  as  consisting  in 
a  reverent,  practical  recognition  of  the  pres- 
ence and  sight  of  the  Lord  everywhere;    If  a 
minister  preaches  eloquent  sermons  in  public, 
but  manifests  sourness,  selfishness  and  ill- 
natured  gossip  at  home,  he  is  really  inferior 
in  the  Divine  sight  to  the  humble  servant  who 
honors  God  in  unobserved  domestic  details, 
with  the  single  eye  to  Him  rather  than  for 
human   praise  and  notice.     The  Lord  who 
sees  our  hearts  by  day  and  night,  especially 
loves  the  true  discipleship  implied  in  the  per- 
severing endeavor  to  honor  Him  in  little  and 
secret  daily  services,  by  a  prayerful  care  over 
our  words,  actions  and  sympathies.  For  there 
are  no  small  things  in   religion.    Nay,  the 
smallest,  humblest  efforts  often  constitute  the 
greatest  and  highest  form  of  Divine  service. 
— British  Friend. 


embittering  effects  of  pain  and  sorrow  paa 
away,  a  stream  of  sanctifying  and  softening 
thought  pours  into  the  soul,  and  that  which 
might  have  wrought  your  fall  but  works  in 
you  the  peaceable    fruits  of  righteousneBs. 
X  ou  pass  from  bitterness  into  the  courage  of 
endurance,  and  from  endurance  into  battle, 
and  from  battle  into  victory,  till  at  last  the 
trial  dignifies  and    blesses  your  life.    The 
force  of  prayer  is  not  altogether  effective  at 
once.     Its  action  is  cumulative.     At  first 
there  seems  no  answer  to  your  exceeding  bit- 
ter cry.    But  there  has  been  an  answer ;  God 
has  heard.    A  little  grain  of  strength,  not 
enough  to  be  conscious  of,  has  been  given  in 
one  way  or  another.    A  friend  has  come  io 
and  grasped  your  hand ;  you  have  heard  the 
lark  sprinkle  his  notes  like  rain-drops  on  the 
earth ;  a  text  has  stolen  into  your  mind,  you 
know  not  how.    Next  morning  you  wake  with 
the  old  aching  at  the  heart,  but  the  grain  of 
strength  has  kept  you  alive— and  so  it  goes 
on ;  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  prayer  briogs 
its  tiny  spark  of  light  till  it  orb  into  a  star, 
its  grains  of  strength  till  they  grow  into  an  an- 
chor of  the  soul  sure  and  steadfast   The 
answer  to  prayer  is  slow ;  the  force  of  prayer 
is  cumulative.     Not  till   life  is  over  is  the 
whole  answer  given,  the  whole  strength  it  has 
brought  understood. — Stopford  Brooke, 


"If  our  reading  is  prompted  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  discover  truth,  it  will  guide  us  not 
only  in  our  method,  but  in  our  selections. 
The  springs  to  which  we  resort  for  our  read- 
ing should  be  only  the  purest  and  sweetest 
Whether  it  be  the  discussion  of  cherished 
opinions,  the  developments  of  science,  the 
history  of  the  past,  the  news  of  the  day, 
the  poem,  or  the  work  of  fiction,  we  maj 
safely  adopt  it  as  an  unvarying  *rule,  to  read 
none  but  the  very  best.  The  best  works  are 
easily  discoverable ;  the  world  presents  them, 
in  the  volumes  it  has  allowed  to  live  while  »\ 
many  spring  up  and  die  fur  wunt  of  rooL 
Time  is  too  short  and  books  too  many  to  di^i 
regard  this  law  of  literature.  All  our  reidir 
should  lead  to  a  nobler  life  in  some  directioi 
or  it  falls  short  of  its  purpose.  He  wh 
reading  is  governed  by  love  of  truth,  beau 
and  goodness,  and  a  desire  to  make  them 
of  himself,  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  eve 
volume  better  fitted  to  act  his  part  in  society] 
and  to  live  a  worthy  life." 


THE  FORCE  OP  PRAYER. 

Prayer  does  not  directly  take  away  a  trial 
or  its  pain,  any  more  than  a  sense  of  duty 
directly  takes  away  the  danger  of  infection ; 
but  it  preserves  the  strength  of  the  whole 
spiritual  fiber,  so  that  the  trial  does  not  pass* 
into  temptation  to  sin.  A  sorrow  comes  upon 
you.  Omit  prayer,  and  you  fall  out  of  God's 
testing  into  the  devil's  temptation ;  you  get 
angry,  hard  of  heart,  reckless.  But  meet  the 
dreadful  hour  with  prayer,  cast  your  care  on 

God,  claim  Him  as  your  Father,  though  He    upoi^  us  at  every  turn  a  sense 
seem  cruel,  and  the  degrading,  paralyzing,    ness,  how  consoling  is  the  faith  that  in  G 


OOD  OUR  HELP. 


Living  as  we  do  in  a  world  so  mysteri 
as  to  baffle  all  our  researches,  and  so  fuil 
temptation,  trial,  and  perplexity  as  to  (o 

of  our  w 
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we  have  a  friend  and  helper,  who  loves  as 
with  infinite  tenderness,  ana  on  whom  we  may 
implicitly  rely  in  every  emergency!     The 
God  who  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  we  are  taught  to  call  him 
Father,  is  responsive  to  our  every  need,  and 
bids  us  come  boldly  to  Him  in  hours  of  dark- 
ness and  disappointmenty  and  lean  upon  Him 
for  support    blessed  is  he  who,  when  the 
waves  of  sorrow  or  temptation  are  sweeping 
over  him,  is  able  to  find  the  hand  of  Gfod, 
a  id  calmly  to  rest  in  His  infinite  strength. 
His  peace  is  like  a  river,  and  joy  is  with  him 
aa  abiding  guest. 

The  reason  why  so  many  miss  this  unspeak- 
able blessing  and  wander  in  moral  and  spirit- 
ual darkness  is  that  they  do  not  seek  it  in  the 
right  way.    They  feel  after  Ood  with  a  great 
sense  Of  need,  and  often  with  a  deep  and  sin- 
cere desire  to  find  him ;  but,  employing  in 
this  effort  their  senses  only,  they  are  perpet- 
oally  baffled  in  the  search.     They  forget  that 
God  is  a  spirit  and   can  be  clearly  appre- 
hended only  through  the  spiritual  faculties. 
Thej  liwe  in  the  lower  elements  of  their  na- 
ture, and  are  only  half  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence  in  themselves  of  powers  of  a  higher  or- 
der, by  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  come 
into  conscious  communion  with  God.  The  truths 
which  are  apprehended  by  the  intellect  alone 
are  not  those  which  lift  us  into  fellowship 
with  Christ,  make  us  invincible  to  tempta- 
tion, and  give  us  the  peace  which  the  world 
cannot  taKe  away.     *'  With   the  heart  man 
belle veth  unto  righteousness;"  through    the 
spiritual,  the  innermost  faculties  alone,  can 
we  apprehend  the  truths  that  concern  our 
highest  welfare.    And  these  faculties  are  not 
special,  but  universal ;  not  miraculously  be- 
stowed upon  a  favored  few,  but  the  precious 
gifl  of  Ood  to  all.    But  for  the  existence  of 
such  faculties  in  men  they  would  be  lifted 
but  a  little  way  above  the  brutes,  and  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  would  be  of  none  Effect. 
The  main  reason  why  that  Gospel  makes  such 
slow  advances  is  that  it  is  so  often  presented 
as  if  it  could  all  be  summed  up  in  purely  in- 
tellectual statements  and  dogmas.    We  do 
not  disparage  the  human  intellect,  but  we  do 
affirm  that  the  spiritual  powers  are  far  higher 
and  not  less  real  than  the  intellectual,  and 
that  through  them  alone  can  God  become  a 
reality,  a  very  present  help  in  all  the  emer- 
gencies of  life,  a  source  of  perpetual  consola- 
tion and  peace,  in  adversity  as  well  as  in  pros- 
perity.— Christian  Union. 

When  Goethe  says  that  in  every  human 
condition  foes  lie  in  wait  for  us  to   be  con- 
<9uered    ''only   by   cheerfulness  and  equan- 
imity," he  does  not  mean  thit  we  can  at  all 
^imes  be  really  cheerful  or  at  a  moment's 


notice;  but  that  the  endeavor  to  look  at  the 
better  side  of  things  will  produce  the  habit, 
and  that  this  habit  is  the  surest  safeguard 
a^aint  the  danger  of  sudden  evils. — Leigh 
Hunt. 

FROM  UNPUBLISHED  LBTTBBS. 

At  our  Monthly  Meeting  lately  we  had  the 
company  and  acceptable  gospel  services  of 
a  Friend  from  a  neighboring  meeting.  I 
would  like  to  share  the  favor  with  thee,  so  I 
will  tell  thee  about  it 

At  our  meeting  we  have  had  many  be- 
reavements of  late,  and  her  message  was  truly 
the  word  of  (Consolation,  expressing  the  belief 
that,  through  individual  faithfulness  our 
broken  ranks  may  be  repaired. 

In  our  business  meeting  she  offered  a  view 
which  impressed  me  very  pleasantly.  She 
drew  a  comparison  between  a  Monthly  Meeting 
and  a  family,  showing  in  the  former,  as  in  the 
latter,  the  advantage  that  would  result  from  a 
free  interchange,  between  parents  and  children, 
of  views  on  all  subjects  of  mutual  interest,  and 
that  entire  confidence  and  freedom  of  consulta- 
tion are  of  vital  importance  to  both — that 
there  should  be  a  care  on  the  part  of  parents, 
even  while  their  children  are  quite  young,  to 
enlist  their  interest  in  whatever  is  being  done. 
She  gave  a  pleasant  illustration  from  the  ex- 
perience of  her  husband,  and  perhaps  I  can 
give  it  to  thee  in  nearly  her  words. 

''  It  was  his  father *s  practice  to  take  his 
little  sons  (he  had  six)  with  him  into  the 
fields  or  woods,  or  wherever  there  was  work  to 
be  done,  and  consult  with  them  as  to  how  they 
had  bettor  proceed,  what  fields  first  to  sow, 
what  trees  to  cut  down,  eto.,  and  thus  have 
them  help  him  in  planning  the  various  items 
of  business,  which,  on  a  farm,  need  systematic 
arrangement.  This  gave  the  children  a  feelinff 
of  responsibility,  and  an  interest  was  induced 
which  made  them  enter  uppn  the  labor  with 
cheerful  industry.  Then,  m  seasons  of  rest, 
hewould  have  them  arouud  him  to  read  the 
Scriptures  and  other  books ;  and  they  would 
converse  upon  what  had  been  read.  He 
would  quest!  m  them,  and  let  them  question 
him,  and  each  would  answer  in  turn.  This 
freedom  would  often  lead  to  further  conver- 
sation on  the  wonders  of  creation,  meeting 
concerns,  and  other  matters  of  general  in- 
terest.  All  this  made  an  impression  which 
influenced  their  future  lives." 

Our  Friend  then  expressed  an  opinion  that 
in  a  household  thus  ordered,  the  children,  see- 
ing the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  and  that 
a  proper  estimate  was  placed  upon  their 
judgment,  became  interested  co  workers  with 
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their  parents  in  adjasting  domestic  and  out- 
door arrangements-in  considering  the  incomes 
and  outgoes,  in  a  word,  everything  connected 
with  their  mutual  prosperity  and  happiness, 
and  herein  are  promoted  peace  and  harmony 
in  the  family  circle. 

Then,  in  meetings  for  discipline,  when  the 
young  are  assembled  with  their  parents  and 
older  friends,  the  same  rule  will  work  well. 
If  the  young  are  embraced  by  the  gathered  feel- 
ing of  a  meeting  so  as  to  understand  they  are 
a  part  of  the  compact,  an  interest  in  its  pro- 
ceedings will  naturally  be  felt,  and  in  due 
time,  as  the  judgment  ripens,  it  can  be  ex- 
pressed, and  will  he  appreciated,  and  the 
strength  of  both  will  be  promoted. 

Through  this  view,  encouragement  was 
held  out  to  the  younger  members,  to  take 
bold  of  the  business  of  the  meeting,  and  thus 
manifest  the  interest  which  it  is  believed  they 
often  feel.  Then  the  older  and  the  younger 
will  be  united  in  the  work,  and  neither  will 
say  to  the  other,  I  have  no  need  of  thee.    • 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  HONTU  11,  1874. 

Religious  Meetings. — ^The  increasing  ten- 
dency throughout  our  Society  for  many  years 
past  to  neglect  the  wholesome  counsel  of  the 
apostle  to  the  primitive  Christian  Church, 
^'  Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  yourselves 
together,"  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
thoughtful  consideration. 

Various  reasons  for  this  decline  in  interest 
have  been  assigned,  and  as  many  remedies 
suggested,  all  of  which  doubtless  should  have 
some  weight.  There  is  no  question  at  this 
time  which  so  vitally  affects  us,  as  a  distinc- 
tive religious  body,  as  this  of  keeping  up  our 
meetings. 

The  principles  that  grow  out  of  our  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
irrespective  of  color  or  condition,  and  which 
have  always  been  held  by  us,  are  among  the 
good  seeds  of  the  kingdom,  which  have  meas- 
urably found  a  lodgment  in  the  worid,  and 
are  coming  to  be  recognized  by  civil  govern- 
ments as  conferring  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  upon  a  community  or  a  nation,  so  that 
the  civilized  world  now  stands  nearly  abreast 
of  the  small  fraction  of  its  inhabitants,  known 
as  Quakers,  in  all  that  concerns  the  well  being 
of  humanity,  in  the  several  relations  each 
sustains  to  the  other. 


Were  the  Society  of  Friends  to  drop  out  of 
existeDce  to  day,  the  rights  that  belong  to 
man  as  man  could  never  again  be  entirely 
overlooked  or  the  conditions  of  bondman  and 
master  restored.  We  are  not  to  conclude 
from  this  that  the  mission  of  the  Society  ha» 
been  accomplished ;  far  from  it.  There  re- 
mains yet  to  be  completed  the  emancipation 
of  the  world,  from  the  *'  swaddling  clothes"  in 
which  the  spiritual  life  continues  to  struggle, 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  tradition  that  passes 
current  for  the  Word  of  Grod.  Even  what  we 
have  attained  in  the  liberty  of  the  gospel, 
brings  us  only  to  the  condition  of  babes  in 
Christ.  Would  we  stand  forth  in  the  stature 
of  men  and  women,  strong  and  valiant,  ready 
to  do  or  suffer,  as  were  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  old,  with  the  measure  of  light  which  is  in- 
creasingly ours,  leading  us  onward  to  clearer 
perceptions  of  duty  and  broadening  fields  of 
usefulness,  we  mtid  meet  and  grapple  with  the 

issues  of  the  present. 

The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  our 

simple  form  of  worship  was  established  "  was 
a  diligent  waiting,  in  true  silence  and  retire- 
ment of  mind,  for  the  renewed  sense  of  the 
inward  power  and  virtue  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
by  which  we  would  be  qualified  to  worship 
God  in  an  acceptable  manner."  It  has  never 
been  claimed  to  consist  in  vocal  utterance^ 
but  rather  in  individual  and  silent  communioQ 
with  God,  who  Himself  condescends  to  meet 
the- wants  of  His  children. 

When  we  come  to  compare  our  manner  of 
worship  with  that  of  all  other  Christian  bodies, 
we  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  di^rence  until 
we  examine  the  ground-work  upon  which  it 
rests.  "  Quakerism,"  says  a  coteraporarr, 
"is  individualism  merging  into  the  congrega- 
tion ;"  while  other  forms  are  represented  as 
congregational  centering  in  the  individual, 
whose  office  it  is  to  lead  the  devotions  of  ihe 
assembly.  If  we  keep  this  distinction  clearlf 
before  our  minds,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see 
that  the  very  highest  form  of  worship  is  that 
where  the  congregation,  in  its  integral  parts, 
lifts  up  the  soul  in  devout  aspirations,  each 
according  to  the  need  that  is  felt,  being  sup- 
plied directly  from  the  Father's  hand.  This 
is  what  our  sitting  down  in  silent  waiting 
signifies,  and  it  cannot  be  charged  against 
His  bounty  that  any  go  empty  away,  for  it  i^ 
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Sis  will  that  OTerj  worshipper  reach  forth  and 
ake  the  "  bread  and  wine  "  of  His  kingdom, 
0  the  refreshment  of  each  soul. 

If  we  enter  the  meeting-house  in  the  desire 
hat  a  "Moees,"  rather  than  Grod's  Holj 
Ipirit,  shall  be  the  messenger  of  His  covenant 
0  Qs,  we  cannot  come  before  Him  in  that 
iDgleness  of  heart  that  is  the  pre- requisite  to 
dl  acceptable  worship.  And  here,  the  ques- 
ioD  arises,  what  provision  is  there  in  our  form 
>f  worship  for  that  very  large  class  of  earnest 
eekers,  who  must  have  something  tangible  to 
ean  upon — some  outward  helps  in  the  Chris- 
i&D  journej.  That  there  are  multitudes  among 
u  who  are  hungering,  yet  find  no  bread  ;  who 
hirst  for  the  living  water,  yet  are  not  refreshed, 
3  without  doubt ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  grave 
»Qdideration  how  the  wants  of  these  are  to 
)e  met  We  know  that  there  is  "  bread 
mough,  and  to  spare/'  in  the  Father's  house, 
md  that  Himself  uses  instrumentalities  by 
which  this  supply  reaches  the  farthest  bound 
}f  spiritual  craving,  is  equally  true.  This  is 
forcibly  illustrated  by  the  condition  of  the 
impotent  man  at  the  fount  of  healing,  waiting 
for  some  one  stronger  than  himself  to  plunge 
bim  into  the  pool.  It  was  while  he  lay  watch- 
ing for  the  moving  of  the  waters,  that  unex- 
pected help  was  afforded,  and  he  was  made 
whole  through  an  agency  that  he  had  not 
looked  for. 

This  brings  us  again  to  the  foundation.  If 
ve  wait,  in  the  patience  of  hope,  the  instru- 
ment best  suited  to  carry  on  the  work  in  each 
lieart  will  be  supplied.  We  need  constantly 
•0  be  reminded  of  our  own  inability  and  the 
necessity  there  ia  for  continued  reliance  and 
lependence,  not  on  human  aid,  for  that  is  un- 
*rtaiD,  and  may  lead  us  farther  astray  ;  but, 
ifting  the  soul  in  prayer  to  the  Source  and 
ientre  of  all  good,  leave  the  petition  in  the 
lOofideQce  of  assured  trust,  remembering  that 
pfi  ear  is  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  His  children, 
N.  though  He  delay,  He  will^  in  His  own 
p>d  time,  send  answers  of  peace. 

Ely  we  all  examine  into  this  matter  for 
Ives,  and  be  enabled  to  see  the  path  of 
^  .  and  pursue  it.     That  there  would  be  an 
'leasing  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
worship  amongst  us,  and  a  more  united 
miration  for  the  Divine  Presence  in  our 


midst,  if  this  individual  watchfulness  were 
observed,  cannot  but  be  apparent.  To'  Him, 
who  is  able  to  build  us  up  in  His  most  holy 
faith,  and  to  make  us  "  living  epistles,  seen  and 
read  of  all  men,"  we  may  safely  commit  every' 
interest  of  our  Zion,  while  we  reverently  wait 
to  hear  His  voice  calling  unto  us,  '*  This  is 
the  way,  walk  ye  in  it" 


■  *■» 


•Russian  Dissenters. — The  trials  that 
beset  our  dissenting  brethren  of  Russia,  are 
engaging  the  attention  of  many  of  the  relig- 
ious organs  in  this  country. 

We  learn,  through  late  intelligence,  that 
the  severities  against  the  Menonites  have 
been  relaxed,  and  the  proposed  emigration 
of  that  people  to  this  country  will  not  be  so 
great  as  was  at  first  looked  for. 

Now  it  is  our  brethren  of  the  Baptist  faith, 
called  **  Stundists,"  in  Russia,  that  have  been 
subjected  to  imprisonment,  and  the  exercise 
of  their  faith  in  the  future  is  only  permitted 
on  condition  that  they  abstain  from  proselyt- 
ism.     Says  The  Independent  on  this  subject : 

"  We  can  none  of  us,  not  the  wisest,  foresee 
even  for  a  single  generation  to  whopi  the  fu- 
ture, whether  of  political  ascendancy  or  of 
religions,  belongs.    But  this  seems  to  be  cer- 
tain :  that,  if  the  vast  mass  of  Russian  society 
is  ever  to  be  penetrated  with  a  living  Chris- 
tianity, there  could  be  no  more  hopeful  germs    ^ 
of  such  a  future  process  than  would  be  sup 
plied  in  a  small  seed   of  steadfast  believers 
within  the  mass,  ready  to  go   to  prison   or  to 
death,   if  need  be,  for  the  sake  of  obeying 
Jesus  Christ.     Our  own  present  duty  i»  ^^ 
matter  of  these  persecutions  is  not  mainly  to 
indulge  a  sentimental  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
ferers ;  much  less  to  rejoice  prematurely  tl^^^ 
they  have  escaped  suffering  perhaps  by 
pliance.     It  is  rather  to  strengthen  tbexra 
every  way  possible  to  suffer  to  the  end 


in 


i> 
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PuBUCATiONs. — ^We  have  received     from 
the  Publisher,  T.  W.  Stuckey,  624  Wea-eetr 
street,  Philadelphia,  a  small  pamphlet,  called 
"  Not  Another  Drop,  Daniel,"  one  of  tho  **  JS7i> 
Gross,  No  Crown  Series^'  which  he  is  iaaiiain^ 
in  the  interest  of  the  temperance  cause. 

The  narrative  is  interesting,  and  illustTra.tes 
what  may  be  done,  by  earnest,  faithful,  indi- 
vidual effort,  to  restore  the  erring.    We  oom- 
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mend  it  to  all.  The  price  per  thousand  is 
very  small,  and  brings  it  within  the  limit  of 
gratuitous  distribution.  On  sale  at  the  office 
of  J.  Comly,  144  N.  7th  street;  also  at  the 
Publisher's. 

DIED. 

BARIQHT.— Oq  the  19th  of  Sixth  month,  1874,  at 
the  residence  of  bia  son,  in  the  town  of  Poughkeep- 
6ie  Elijah  Baright,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age;  an 
Elder  of  Oswego  Monthlj  Meeting. 

GARRETT.— On  the  27th  of  Fifth  month,  1874, 
Jane  M  Garrett,  wife  of  Joseph  L.  Garrett,  in  the 
57th  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Goshen  Monthly 
Meeting,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

KIRBY.— -On  the  15th  of  Fifth  month,  1874, 
Sarah  Kirby,  aged  9L  years;  a  highly  esteemed 
Friend,  and  for  many  years  Elder  of  Woodbury 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  a  good  example  in  her 
family,  aad  to  those  in  lier  neighborhood,  and  a 
faithful  attendant  of  her  meeting  as  long  as  her 
declining  strength  would  permit. 

OGDEV.— At  Woodbury,  on  the  1st  of  First 
month,  1874,  Edith  Ogden,  widow  of  David  G.  Og- 
den,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age;  a  member  .of 
Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

UNDERHILL.— In  Brooklyn,  on  the  18th  of  Fourth 
month,  1874,  Deborah  S  Underbill,  widow  df  Adon- 
ijah  Underbill,  in  the  85tb  year  of  her  age ;  a  mem- 
ber of  New  Tork  Monthly  Meeting  for  orer  sixty 
years. 

■      1 
For  Frieods'  Intelligenoer. 

"friends'   HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION." 

▲X   APPIAL. 

It  would  seem  that  anything  not  intimately 
pertaining  to  the  excitements  and  gains  of 
this  busy  age,  is  disregarded  by  the  masses, 
as  practically  unimportant ;  but  the  thought- 
ful antiquary  who,  in  seasons  of  retirement 
seeks  reverently  to  uplift  the  veil  which  con- 
ceals the  past,  has  his  reward  in  the  evidence 
thus  furnished,  that  our  present  life  is  but  the 
*'  lineal  descendant "  of  that  which  has  been, 
whose  elementary  beginnings  reach  far  back 
into  the  dim  cloud  land  of  a  remote  age. 
His  sympathies  are  enlarged  as  he  learns  that 
through  all  time  men  have  been  linked  to- 
gether by  the  chain  of  a  common  brother- 
hood, while  his  sense  of  responsibility  is 
deepened  by  the  thought,  that  the  improve- 
ment of  each  successive  generation  depends 
upon  its  appropriating  the  experience  of  its 
predecessors,  and  leaving  its  garnered  wisdom 
as  a  legacy  to  posterity.  History  to  him  is  a 
grand  panorama  of  events,  the  completeness 
of  which  depends  upon  aggregating  the  re< 
searches  of  individuals  in  the  vast  domain 
of  enquiry.  As  it  is  spread  out  before  him, 
he  sees  the  now  silent  multitudes  who  have 
peopled  the  world,  struggling  onward  and 
upward  through  the  rolling  years  in  conform- 
ity with  the  beneficent  design  of  the  Creator. 

Impressed  by  these  solemn  truths,  and  be- 


lieving that  the  rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
marks  an  important  era  in  the  march  of 
Christian  civilixatiun,  it  was  determined  by  a 
few  interested,  to  organize  the  above  Aasocui- 
tion,  to  trace  out  the  service  Quakerism  hu 
rendered  to  humanity — a  work  as  yet  bat 
partially  developed.  That  its  influence  has 
been  leavening  society  into  a  broader  and 
purer  life,  and  continues  so  to  do,  with  a 
power  proportionate  to  the  fidelity  of  Friends 
to  their  trust,  is  abundantly  manifest;  the 
vitality  of  its  principles  is  attested  in  the  pres- 
ent general  recognition  of  human  rights ;  io 
the  readiness  shown  by  rulers,  to  settle  inter- 
national disputes  by  arbitration  ;  in  the  earn- 
est advocacy  of  the  temperance  reform,  bj 
annually  increasing  numbers ;  in  the  appeals 
made  by  our  Government  to  Friends  for  aid 
and  counsel  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  and  in 
numerous  other  philanthropic  movements, 
which  characterize  our  time.  Much  pertain- 
ing to  Friends  has  been  published,  but  there 
is  yet  an  unexplored  field,  rich  with  illustra- 
tions of  individual  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  the  marvel  is  that  no  organiied 
efibrt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  complete  and 
preserve  the  record. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  our  *'  Historical  As- 
sociation," to  rescue  from  the  hand  of  time 
the  names  and  deeds  of  those  Friends  un- 
known to  fame,  whose  memories  are  worth? 
of  being  perpetuated ;  to  secure  Books,  MSS. 
Letters,  Relics,  etc.,  by  which  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  Society ;  to  foster  kindly  feelings] 
towards  all  who  are  members  thereof  or  whusi! 
affiliations  attract  them  towards  us,  and  lol 
encourage,  particularly  in  the  young,  the 
cultivation  of  historical  tastes  and  pursuiti 
Only  by  concerted  action,  and  the  coopen-| 
tion  of  those  interested  can  we  hope  for  valu- 
able results.  I 

Every  Friend's  family  has  in  its  keeping 
books  or  documents,  which,  although  perhapi 
of  trifiing  importance  to  the  owners,  ma.|j 
supply  some  needed  information,  and  the 
prove  serviceable  to  us. 

The  Historical    Society  of  Pennsylva 
has  kindly  furnished  us  a  meeting  room, 
the  use  of  a  fire  proof  closset  for  the 
deposit  of  valuables,  which  has  been  accep 
temporarily.     Measures  have  been  taken 
secure  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  we 
mence  our  career  under  fiivorable  auspices 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  confidentlj 
peal  to  Friends  for  aid  and  sympathy.  £ii^ 
of  the  undersigned  is  authorized  to  recer 
such  material  as  may  be  tbrwarded  to  us,  «h 
will  be  promptly  acknowledged.    DjnaUi 
of  all  kinds,  whether  favoraWe  or  adyewe 
Friends,  are  respectfully  solicited. 
I      Alreadv  have  been  deposited  with  u§ 
I  books  ana  papers  of  the  Peunsylvanis  A 
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tioQ  Society,  embraeiDg  nearly  a  century  of 
work  m  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  forming 
an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  Friends. 

A  printed  copy  of  our  Constitution  and  By- 
laws, may  be  had  upon  application  to  either 
of  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

Wm.  J.  Jenks,  President,  No.  154  N. 
Third  Street  Sam'l  Farrish,  Vioe-Preaident, 
N'o.  115  Chestnut  Street.  Nath'l  E.  Jan- 
fBT,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  No.  215  8. 
*Bh  Street     . 

PfliLiDSLPHiA,  Foarth  mo.  14th,  1874. 

For  FriendA*  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  £UBOF£AK  OORBESPONDBNT. 

IN  FRANCE. 

No.  6. 

The  advancing  heat  of  summer  reconciles 
he  traveller  to  a  departure  from  Paris, 
lough  the  vast  resources  of  instruction  and 
ijoyment  wtich  that  city  offers  to  all,  are 
if  from  baing  exhausted.  The  sunbeams 
re  reflected  from  the  wide  streets  paved  with 
>j>baltum,  and  the  eye  is  wearied  with  the 
iteDse  glare.  But  the  watering  is  so  con- 
aot  and  the  streets  are  so  perfectly  cleaned, 
tat  we  miss  the  familiar  dust  clouds  of  our 
atire  land  in  these  blinding  days  of  heat, 
pd  are  not  conscious  of  much  depressing 
feet,  beyond  a  little  temporary  discomfort 

The  cool  gardens  and  fountains  of  Ver- 

lilies  look  attractive  in  the  distance,  and  as 

-morrow,  the  First  day  of  the  week,  Sixth 

lonth,  7th,  is  a  fSte  day  there,  we  give  up 

ir  pleasant  quarters  at  the  Louvre,  and  take 

le  evening  train  to  Versailles.     We  pass  out 

f  the  bright  city  through  the  barriers  into 

le  smiling  fertile  country  and  onward  over 

'veral  pleasant  miles  along  the  bank  of  the 

eine.    The  line  describes  a  wide  curve  over 

evated  ground   and  affords    an  extensive 

rospect    We  get  a  good  view  of  Mont  Va- 

!rian,  the  base  of  which   is  skirted  by  the 

lilway. 

The  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  upon  an  eminence 

bout  a  mile  and  a  half  from  our  road — once 

favorite  resort  of  the  hapless  Queen  of  Louis 

ixteenth — and  later  a  favorite  residence  of 

be  first  Emperor,  wa3  burned  down  in  Tenth 

loath,  1870.     It  was  believed  that  the  Prus- 

taoa  destroyed  the  chateau  from  strategic 

DDsideratlons,   not    wishing  to  occupy  the 

lace  themselves,  and  deeming  it  necessary  to 

ender  it  useless  to  their  enemies.    Nature  is 

«re  80  bountiful  and  man  so  energetic,  that 

U  traces  of  sorrow  and   disaster  are  soon 

&ced,  and   we   would   hardly  suspect  the 

ngic  scenes  that  have  been  so  lately  enacted 
ere. 

We  soon  arrive  in  Versailles,  a  little  city 
r  30,000  inhabitants,  the  present  seat  of 
DTerament  of  France.    The  National  Assem- 


bly holds  its  sessions  here  in  the  theatre  of 
the  palace,  and  the  700  deputies  fill  the  floor 
of  the  hall,  built  and  richly  decorated   in 
other  days  for  a  widely  different  use. 

There  are  three  special  objects  of  interest 
to  us  in  visiting  Versailles.  We  expect  to 
see  the  many  fountains  play  on  the  f^te  to- 
morrow, and  hope  to  get  admittance  to  a 
session  of  the  National  Assembly  on  the  day 
following,  and  then  to  visit  the  great  historic 
museum  in  the  palace.  The  great  palace 
and  its  splendid  garden  are  the  work  of  Louis 
Fourteenth,  who  found  the  royal  chateau  at 
St  Germain  an  undesirable  summer  residence, 
because  the  tower  of  Saint  Denis,  the  royal 
burial  place,  was  visible  from  it  This  palace 
and  park  are  said  to  have  cost  the  vast  sum 
of  four  hundred  million  francs,  and  when  we 
remember  that  France  was  at  this  time 
drained  of  her  wealth  to  sustain  the  unjust, 
aggressive  wars  of  the  grande  monarqt^,  and 
that  the  burden  of  taxation  fell  entirely  upon 
the  third  estate,  all  the  nobles  and  the  clergy 
being  exempt  from  the  financial  burdens  of 
the  State,  we  marvel  not  that  a  fearful  over- 
throw befel  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  that 
the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  were  visited  upon 
their  children. 

We  enter  through  a  stately  gateway  into 
the  palace  court,  aud  find  on  each  side  a  row 
of  marble  colossal  statues.  We  pass  through 
the  arched  portal  into  the  garden  and  look 
from  the  lofty  terrace  on  an  earthly  paradise. 
The  misfortunes  of  France  have  not  led  |to 
any  neglect  of  this  pleasure  ground,  and  the 
order  and  neatness  seem  to  us  to  be  absolutely 
perfect  We  look  down  on  stately  forests, 
some  of  the  trees  of  which  are  several  centu- 
ries old,  on  noble  avenues  adorned  with  mag- 
nificent sculptures,  illustrating  all  the  glories 
of  France,  both  civic  and  military,  and  all 
the  imagined  deities  of  ancient  fable.  At  the 
foot  of  the  terrace  and  in  all  directions  are 
fountains  of  every  form,  adorned  most  richly 
with  allegorical  figures,  and  all  in  energetic 
action,  sending  up  ereat  showers  of  silvery 
water  toward  the  heavens.  Some  are  par- 
tially concealed  by  evergreen  boundaries  and 
look  as  though  some  sportive  nymph  were 
planning  a  surprise  for  us  behind  the  ivy 
barri3r.  The  rich  background  of  forest  and 
the  purcy  stately  marbles  which  stand  around, 
give  us  every  desirable  variety  of  tint,  and 
the  scene  presented  is  one  to  remain  in  the 
memory,  a  delight  fbrever.  We  wander  down 
the  long  avenues  that  are  trimmed  into  re- 
semblance to  lofty  cathedral  aisles,  and  find 
new  charms  revealing  themselves  at  every 
step.  Thousands  of  people  are  enjoying  the 
day,  and  one  is  struck  with  the  politeness, 
good  order,  and  grace  of  the  multitude. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  intoxi- 
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cation,  nor  of  pushing  rudeness  anywhere;  and 
even  little  children,  though  as  merry  and 
happy  as  possible,  are  not  in  the  least  noisy 
nor  agressive.  Every  one  is  neatly  and  be- 
comingly attired — no  overdress — and  noshab- 
biness.  Poverty  is  neat,  clean,  and  even 
tasteful,  and  the  starched  caps  of  the  women 
and  the  blue  cotton  blouses  of  the  men,  are 

Eicturesque  and  not  uncomely.  It  is  the  la- 
oring  class  which  is  principally  represented 
in  the  garden  to- day,  I  think,  but  there  are 
many  whose  appearance  would  indicate  their 
place  among  the  more  cultured  classes.  As 
the  sun  sinks  towards  the  horizon  we  observe 
a  decided  tendency  of  the  multitude  toward 
the  right  of  the  grounds,  and  following  in  the 
indicated  direction,  we  find  ourselves  very 
soon  on  the  semicircular  border  of  the  great 
Basin  of  Neptune.  A  vast  sloping  bank  of 
green  sward  affords  ample  space  for  the  many 
thousands  of  spectators,  and  here  they  gather 
in  expectation  of  the  grand  display  with 
which  the  holiday  is  to  end. 

We  seat  ourselves,  and  await  for  the  desired 
revelation.  At  five  o'clock  little  jets  com- 
mence to  rise  from  the  calm  lake,  and  the 
bronze  animals  which  adorn  the  borders,  be- 
gin to  spout  forth  from  their  mouths  streams 
wliich  describe  harmonious  curves  toward  the 
middle  of  the  basin.  From  the  numerous 
vases  on  the  brink,  slender  and  lofty  jets 
arise  to  the  tree  tops  and  the  whole  force  of 
the  waters  which  have  furnished  the  whole 
park  with  gushing  fountains  all  the  afternoon 
IS  concentrated  on  the  space  immediately 
around  us.  And  this  is  les  grande  eaux,  an 
imposing  spectacle  indeed,  the  singular  beauty 
of  which  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  In  fifteen 
minutes,  however,  the  force  of  the  water  sub- 
sides and  then  dies  away,  and  the  Basin  of 
Neptune  is  as  calm  as  before.  The  f§te  day 
in  the  garden  of  Versailles  is  over,  and  the 
assemble  multitudes  rapidly  disperse,  leav- 
ing the  statues  among  the  darkening  green  of 
the  evening  shades  as  sole  occupants  of  this 
place  of  enchantment. 

Our  next  concern  is  of  a  far  more  serious 
character.  We  wish  to  get  admittance  to  one 
of  the  sessions  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  observe  a  little  these 
representative  men  of  the  French  nation  now 
in  council.  We  make  inquiries,  and  receive 
on  all  hands  the  reply,  that  it  would  be  ires 
difficile.  But  by  dint  of  persevering  inquiry, 
we  learn  at  Ungth,  that  if  we  apply  at  the 
door  of  entry  two  hours  before  the  time  of 
opening,  there  will  be  a  limited  number  of 
tickets  distributed,  and  we  will  have  a  chance. 
This  seems  definite  enough,  and  at  12  o'clock 
we  are  in  waiting,  anxiously  hoping  for  the 
appearance  of  the  official  who  can  give  us  the 
**  open  sesame."  The  concierge  ranges  us  in  a 


line  in  the  pas&age,  and  we  stand  expectui 
till  near  one  o'clock,  when,  sure  enough,  here 
comes  the  bearer  of  permits.  Hastily  he  ds* 
tributes  them,  and  another  official  caUs  out, 
"  Montez  I  montez  I"  and  we  pass  on  op  du- 
row  stairways,  up  and  up,  till  we  are  close  u 
the  roof  of  the  palace,  when  a  door  is  opeseii 
and  we  look  down  from  a  lofty  gallery  od  tb 
legislative  hall. 

It  has  the  gaudy  coloring  common  torwia 
appropriated  to  dramatic  represeotatioo,  ad 
is  abundantly  lighted  by  a  roof  of  glasa.  !:» 
day  is  warm,  and,  as  the  700  deputies  ukc 
their  places,  filling  all  the  floor  of  the  hoos^ 
and  the  two  galleries  become  crowded  witt 
spectators,  we  feel  that  there  will  be  mcai 
heat  here  than  comfort  would  require. 

The  President,  M.  Buflfet,  a  bland,  ntk 
elegant  looking  man,  takes  the  elevated eoi 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  and  at  two  o'clock 
calls  the  house  to  order  by  the  ringing  of  i 
bell.  The  deputies  are  coming  in,  andsuaj 
conversing  in  groups,  and  it  does  not  appot 
to  the  observer  that  they  do  come  to  orda 
The  President  proceeds  to  introduce  the  bcs- 
ness  of  the  day  by  reading  a  paper.  Ami! 
the  murmur  of  so  many  voices  I  cannotatdi 
the  words,  but  am  told  by  an  EnglishmUt 
just  behind  me,  that  the  question  in  difpfl^ 
is  the  new  electoral  law,  defining  thelimiw 
tions  which  are  to  be  thrown  around  popular 
suffrage.  There  is  much  excitement  and  dibc^ 
difference  of  sentiment,  as  rapidly,  one&f'er 
another,  the  deputies  mount  the  tribnse  m 
address  the  Assembly.  There  are  ttveril 
parties  in  the  Legislature — Republicaw,  0* 
servative  and  I^dical,  Imperialists,  Orl 
ists  and  Legitimists,  and  there  are  notenoi] 
of  either  party  to  make  a  working  maj&ri 
on  any  important  question.  I  am  to 
that  the  desire  of  the  people  now  is,  w 
the  present  Assembly  shall  dissolve,  anil 
a  new  body,  more  perfectly  reprcseoi 
the  will  of  the  people,  be  chosen ;  but 
Monarchial  and  Imperial  parties  vill 
consent.  ■ 

The  venerable  Thiers,  in  a  recent  addrt« 
to  his  friends,  the  Republican  delegates  iron 
the  Gironde,  used  this  language: 

"Unhappily,  the  Natioual  Assembly rep^ 
senting  our  divisions  has  the  greatest  uini 
culty  in  constituting  a  stable  and  homogei* 
ous  majority ;  but  let  us  not  accuse  it,  I'^t* 
respect  it,  and  let  us  expect  from  it  wise  m 
lutions.  Let  us  hope  that,  after  tbegei*» 
experiences,  the  Assembly  will  admit,  as  ^ 
do,  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  counl^^ 
judge  and  sovereign  arbiter  of  thedisconl», 
views  that  divided  it.  ^j 

"  The  people,  in  electing  this  K^^^h) 
limited  neither  its  mission  nor  the  doratioiiil 
that  mission,  confiding  to  itB  loyalty  ana ». 
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:b  delicacy  the  care  of  determiniDg  the  extent 
fits  work  and  the  time  necessary  to  accomp 
Ish  it. 

"If,  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  definite  re- 
ult,  it  should  persist  in  preserving  its  power, 
t  would  exceea  the  conditions  which  reason 
mpose9  on  every  deliberative  assembly.  When 
10  longer  able  to  furnish  a  majority,  it  has 
0  longer  the  means  of  governing ;  and  when 
;  has  not  the  power,  it  has  no  longer  the 
ight  to  wish  to  govern." 
As  we  look  down  from  our  airy  height  on 
^e  tumultuous  assembly,  we  are  struck  by 
16  wide  difference  in  physiognomy  and  gen- 
-al  bearing  among  the  members.  There  are 
w  jouDg  men  ;  bald  or  gray  heade  predomi- 
ite.  even  among  the  Republican  delegates. 
)me  appear  to  be  adorned  with  every  courtly 
tee  of  manners,  and  some  to  be  rugged  and 
ipetuous,  fiercely  intent  on  conquering  all 
>p.jsition.  We  can  hardly  see  the  face  of 
e  broad-shouldered  Oambetta,  as  his  seat  is 
rectlj  below  us,  but  we  hear  the  most  di 
Tse  opiuions  expressed  in  regard  to  this  ora- 
r  and  leader,  it  must  be  a  wearisome  and 
scouragiog  thing  for  any  lover  of  his  coun- 
f  to  sit  day  after  day,  in  the  stormy  assem- 
y,  and  see  such  determined  hostility  among 
eae  representatives  of  the  people,  to  whom 
ive  been  entrusted  such  important  concerns. 
It  was  not  more  interesting,  but  far  more 
easant,  on  the  next  day,  to  traverse  slowly 
9  long  galleries  of  the  great  Historic  Mu- 
am,  which  occupies  the  Palace  of  Versailles, 
rom  the  almost  fabulous  days  of  King  Clovis 
the  present  time,  the  history  of  France  is 
*re  chiselled  in  imperishable  marbles,  or 
ctured  on  canvas,  and  but  for  the  prpmi- 
'Dee  invariably  given  to  the  bloody  details 
'  the  aggressive  wars  of  France,  we  should 
Hi  this  museum  a  place  of  both  pleasure  and 
x>fit ;  but  one  wearies  of  the  false  glories  of 
iest-led  bigots  and  tyrants,  and  we  marvel 
at  the  grand  lives  of  eminent  benefactors  of 
«ir  race  are  not  oflener  commemorated  in 
is  way.  It  may  be,  in  the  good  days  to 
me  of  republican  France,  such  a  supple- 
€ot  may  be  added  to  the  Museum. 
The  Grand  Trianon,  erected  by  Louis  XIV 
V  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  I  also  visited.  But, 
{cept  the  Salle  de  Malachite,  which  contains 
le  magnificent  basin  of  Malachite,  presented 
)  the  First  Napoleon  by  the  Emperor  of 
lUfsia,  there  is  not  much  here  to  merit  de- 
''ription.  The  little  Trianon,  with  its  charm - 
ig  forest  gardens,  once  the  favorite  resort  of 
larie  Antoinette,  and  afterwards  of  the  Em- 
res  Marie  Louise,  and  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
^ns,  was  of  greater  interest  frooa  its  historic 
nociations  and  from  its  simple  beauty.  It 
)  simply  marvellous  that  the  French  govern- 
ment, in  the  midst  of  its  excitements  and  un- 


certainties, should  find  time  to  keep  all  the 
deserted  haunts  of  royalty  in  such  admirable 
order.  The  windows  are  perfectly  bright  and 
clean,  and  no  particle  of  dust  lingers  upon  the 
curiously  chiselled  mantels  nor  among  the  folds 
of  tapestiT.  The  clocks  tick  on  and  tell  the 
hours  with  the  same  exactness  as  if  to  warn 
the  Bourbons  of  the  solemn  flight  of  time. 
The  floors  could  not  be  polished  more  per- 
fectly if  on  the  morrow  royal  revels  were  to 
be  held  in  the  stately  halls,  and  the  grand 
state  bed  of  Louis  Quatorze  looks  as  though 
the  Rrand  monarch  yet  sought  repose  in  its 
depths. 

Beturning  again  to  Paris  after  the  visit  to 
Versailles,  we  took  occasion  to  visit  the  won- 
derful panoramic  paintine  of  Philippoteaux 
of  the  Defence  of  Paris.  A  circular  building, 
with  an  umbrella-like  roof  of  glass,  receives 
us,  and  we  ascend  a  dark,  winding  stair  to  the 
middle  of  an  elevated  platform. 

Our  point  of  observation  is  in  relation  to 
the  panorama,  the  fort  of  Issy ;  and  from  its 
bastions  we  see  Paris  to  the  north,  and  the 
neighboring  villages,  with  the  undulating 
heights,  which  surround  or  rise  above  them 
at  a  short  distance.  The  fort  of  Issy  is  seen 
in  all  its  details,  and  life  size  soldiers  and 
civilians  seem  to  be  toiling  and  dying  all 
around  us.  The  earth  walk  which  they  are 
building,  repairing  and  defending,  are  made 
of  huge  baskets  of  earth,  overlaid  with  plenty 
of  fresh  soil,  and  the  illusion  is  helped  by  a 
real  earth -work,  which  seems  perfectly  like 
the  panorama  and  continuous  with  it.  Per- 
haps this  representation  of  the  terrible  suf- 
ferings and  toils  of  war  may  have  a  use  the 
artist  never  intended,  and  chill  the  warlike 
ardor  of  some  of  the  impetuous  French  youth 
who  may  visit  it.  It  certainly  is  a  painful 
sight,  though  admirable  as  a  work  of  art. 
Some  of  the  terrific  scenes  being  enacted 
within  the  beleaguered  city  are  represented 
in  the  diorama  below.  Famine,  fire  and 
sudden  death  are  before  us,  and  we  turn 
away  rejoicing  that  the  stricken  city  smiles 
again,  and  that  the  fields,  vineyards  and  gar- 
dens again  laugh  with  abundance  around  her 
ramparts.  Oh!  that  men*s  swords  were 
beaten  into  ploughshares  even  in  our  day, 
and  that  the  visible  kingdom  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  might  come  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven ! 

On  our  way  to  Belgium  and  Holland  we 
spent  one  night  at  the  little  city  of  Compeigne, 
on  the  river  Oi$e,  formerly  a  favorite  residence 
of  the  monarchs  of  France.  Here  Louis  XV 
erected  a  chateau,  which  was  afterwards  en- 
larged by  Napoleon  I;  and  here  Napokon 
received  his  Austrian  bride — Marie  Louise. 

But  we  care  less  to  explore  its  halls  than 
to  visit  the  great  hunting  forest  of  40,030 
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acres,  which  has  served  for  a  royal  sporting- 
ground.  We  took  an  evening  walk  to  look 
at  the  exterior  of  the  chateau,  and  sat  down 
on  one  of  the  public  benches  in  front  of  it, 
rejoicing  rather  than  regretting  that  we  felt 
no  particular  interest  in  exploring  its  deserted 
apartments.  But  the  great  forest  immediately 
adjoining  has  far  greater  attractions  for  us, 
and  we  rise  at  the  early  hour  of  six  the  next 
morning,  breakfast  by  especial  and  peculiar 
favor  at  seven,  and  so  have  an  hoar  and  a 
half  to  drive  in  the  forest  before  the  arrival 
of  the  train  which  is  to  bear  us  on  to  Ant- 
werp. 

In  a  few  moments,  after  leaving  the  door 
of  the  hotel,  we  enter  the  forest,  and  drive  on 
and  on  into  its  shady  depths,  over  soft,  smooth 
roads,  a  little  sandy.  The  first  part  of  our 
ride  was  through  a  thicket  of  alders,  through 
which  the  hunted  animals  would  have  some- 
what the  advantage  of  their  pursuers  in  the 
unequal  sylvan  war.  Every  stick  and  twig 
had  been  removed  from  the  ground,  but  the 
wild  flowers  of  wild-wood  habits  were  bloom- 
ing cheerfully  in  the  congenial  shades,  Bud 
we  wished  for  time  to  gather  some  of  the  fair- 
est, and  inquire  into  their  names  and  family 
connections. 

Soon,  by  a  turn,  we  entered  a  loftier  forest 
of  lindens  and  other  statelier  trees,  and  all 
over  the  moist,  dark  earth,  grew  the  broad, 
ffreen  leaves  and  almost  ripened  fruit  of  the 
Liiy-of-the-Yallev.  Again  a  little  distance, 
and  the  air  is  rich  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
white  orchis.  On  every  side  the  slender 
spikes  arise,  and  I  stop  our  driver  in  order  to 
descend  and  gather  a  handful  of  the  princely 
flowers.  But  there  is  no  time  for  botanizing, 
and  the  rich  secrets  of  the  forest  depths  are 
for  more  leisurely  travellers  than  we  are  this 
morning.  The  wildness,  and  the  uncultivated 
beauty  of  this  forest,  remind  us  of  the  wood- 
lands of  our  own  country,  so  full  of  beauty 
and  so  rapidly  disappearing  before  the  plo*]gh 
of  the  cultivator.  Woodland  is  much  more 
highly  prized  here,  and  we  might  indeed  won- 
der that  forty  thousand  acres  of  forest  should 
exist  in  the  midst  of  this  densely  populated 
country,  only  two  or  three  hours  distant  from 
Paris,  did  we  not  remember  that  it  was  only 
the  pleasure  ground  of  monarchs. 

Occasionally,  a  great  old  tree  has  fallen  by 
its  own  weight,  wearv  of  life,  and  then  the 
axe  of  the  woodman  has  attacked  it,  and  the 
branches  are  all  lopped  off*  and  cut  in  lengths 
for  fuel,  the  twigs  tied  up  in  bundles  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  uprooted  stumps  neatly 
sawcK]  from  the  stem  and  trimmed  from  the 
roots,  and  every  chip»  as  it  seemed  to  us,  gath- 
ered up  closely,  leaving  only  the  smooth  log 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  builder. 

But  here  comes  the  sunshine,  and    our 


driver  halts  in  a  grand  avenue,  carpeted  wii^ 
a  clean,  green  sward,  about  a  hundred  yard* 
wide,  and  extending  both  ways  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  Buttercups,  daisies  and  fur- 
get-me-nots  smiled  up  from  the  green  turf, 
^he  birds  were  singing  triumphantly  in  th« 
tree- tops,  and  the  sunbeams  gave  us  loving 
salutations,  and  the  morning  breeze  stirred 
the  boughs  into  soft  music.  It  seemed  verj 
good  to  wander  about  the  forest  of  Com- 
piegne,  and  the  idea  of  hurrying  away  to  (he ' 
railway  station  from  all  this  tender  beautj, 
was  strangely  repulsive — but  such  is  life. 

We  ask  our  coachee,  **How  many  mile? 
drive  does  the  forest  afford?"  '•Twenty 
thousand  leagues,"  is  the  astounding  replj. 
We  say  no  more,  but  interpret  his  assert'um 
to  mean  merely  that  the  forest  is  very  larg^?, 
and  the  drives  through  it  numerous,  and  so 
intricate  as  to  seem  endless.  These  sylvan 
shades  make  this  city  a  desirable  suraDier 
residence,  and  we  are  told  that  numeruui 
visitors  are  attracted  to  it,  and  that  there  ii 
a  small  English  community  established  here. 
If  one  could  devote  several  days  to  Com- 
piegne,  there  are  relics  of  mediaeval  timei- 
here  worthy  of  study.  But  we  turn  awaj 
from  them,  being  mainly  intent  on  reach- 
ing the  Low  Countries,  and  visiting  some 
of  the  interesting  Dutch  cities  before  the 
summer  heat  becomes  too  intense. 

A  swift  express  train  receives  us,  and  at 
9  o'clock  we  are  whirling  onward  over  the 
pleasant  land.      The  hay  is  being  gathered!, 
and  the  grain  is  waving  its  heavy  heads  like 
miniature  ocean  billows.      We  observe  some 
fields  almost  filled  with  scarlet  poppies,  and 
some  of  the  grass  about  to  be  mown  was  &j 
rich  study  for  the  painter.    The  varied  greet! 
tints  of  the  grass  were  enlivened  with  a  thick- 
sprinkling  of  daisies,  and  a  gorgeous  croird- 
of  deep  crimson  poppies ;  enough  of  the  ns> 
cotic  plant,  one  would  think,  to  put  the  FlenH 
ish  country  to  sleep  a  hundred  years.  ^' 

We  pause  a  few  minutes  at  the  historic,  for| 
tified  town  of  St.  Quentin,  where  the  Frenett! 
armies  have  been  twice  overthrown  by  their 
foes :  in  1557,  by  the  Spaniards  and  their  al- 
lies, and  in  1871  by  the  Prussians.  Like 
Paris,  however,  the  town  of  St.  Quentin  seemi 
to  have  forgotten  her  sorrows,  and  looks  as 
cheery  and  bright  as  possible  to  day ;  and  her 
linen  and  cotton  mills,  the  most  important  is 
France,  hum  on  as  though  they  had  never 
felt  the  paralyzing  touch  of  the  rough  hac'i 
of  war. 

The  country  grows  more  and  more  level  tf 
we  approach  and  pass  the  frontiers  of  Bel- 
gium, and  we  note  the  numerous  canak 
which  traverse  the  meadows.  The  borden  ^^ 
the  canals  are  planted  with  trees,  hmda 
which  cultivation  reaches  to  the  very  brink : 
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and  60  fertile  is  the  Bcil,  and  so  perfect  the 
calture,  that  everything  is  growing  luxur- 
iantly, and  we  realize  in  some  measure  how 
^18  country  supports  so  dense  a  population. 
Bc^  with  all  this  industry  and  thrift,  there 
18  much  poverty  here,  and  one  feels  like  tell- 
ing these  toiling  Belgians  of  the  good  land 
prepared  for  them  and  their  children  beyond 
the  Atlantic  wave,  where  fertile  valleys  and 
wooded  hills  are  awaiting  the  industrious 
emigrants,  who  can  make  them  more  produc- 
tive than  the  rich  lands  of  the  Flemings. 

From  the  Chriaiian  Register. 
THK   UNITY   OP  THE    8PIKIT. 

BY  CHARLES  A.  HUMPHBBY8.  * 

I  bare  one  creed,  and  that  is  ever  duty  : 
I  hare  one  law,  and  that  is  always  love  : 

I  Jeek  one  grace,  and  that,  the  fadeless  beauty 
Of  holiness,  and  trust  that  look  above. 

Ihm  one  faith,  and  that  I  bold,  vith  meekness, 

Id  simple  truth,  whose  might,  0  Lord,  is  thine  : 
I  hm  one  hope  that  what  I  do  in  weakness 

May  be  confirmed  with  God's  own  strength  dirine. 
I  find  one  joy,  and  that  in  servinR  others ; 

I  know  one  peacp,  and  that  a  conscience  pure  : 
I  lore  one  fellowship,  and  that  with  brothers 

whoBe  life  doth  mine  to  nobler  tasks  allure. 


t  worship  one,  Him,  only  God,  adoring, 
To  whom  heaven's  hosts  their  endless  homaee  pay: 
follow  one,  BU  guidance  safe  imploring. 
Who  said  to  all  who  seek,  "  I  am  the  way." 

rhB8  worshiping,  believing,  loving,  hoping, 
Thoogh  oft  in  devious  paths  alone  I've  trod, 

I  find  that  9tin,  with  all  trne  souls,  Fm  gropinr 
Towards  one  bright  centre  in  the  lore  of  God. 


■   tw 


LIFE  OR   DEATH? 

I^oih  Life  surviye  the  touch  of  Death  7 
Death's  hand  alone  the  secret  holds, 
Which  as  to  each  one  he  unfolds, 

We  press  to  know  with  bated  breath. 

A  whisper  th«re,  a  whisper  here, 
Confirms  the  hope  to  which  we  cling ; 
Bat  still  we  grasp  at  anything. 

And  sometimes  hope  and  sometimes  fear. 

Some  whisper  that  the  dead  we  knew 
Hover  around  us  while  we  pray, 
Anxious  to  speak.     We  cannot  say  : 

we  only  wish  it  may  be  true. 

I  know  a  Stoic  who  has  thought, 
"As  healthy  blood  flows  through  his  veins, 
And  joy  his  present  life  sustains, 

And  all  this  good  has  come  unsought, 

'  For  more  he  cannot  rightly  pray ; 

Life  may  extend,  or  life  may  cease  ; 

He  bides  the  issue,  sure  of  peace, 
aare  of  the  best  in  God's  own  way. 

*  Perfection  waite  the  race  of  man : 
If,  working  out  this  great  design, 
God  cuts  us  off,  we  must  resign 

To  be  the  refuse  of  His  plan." 

Bat  I,  for  one,  feel  no  such  peace  ; 

I  dare  lo  think  I  have  in  me 

That  which  had  better  never  be. 
»f  lost  before  it  can  increase. 


And  oh  i  the  ruined  piles  of  mind, 

Daily  discovered  everywhere. 

Built  but  to  crumble  in  despair? — 
I  dare  not  think  Him  so  unkind. 

The  rudest  workman  would  not  fling 
The  fragments  of  his  work  away, 
If  ev'ry  useless  bit  of  clay 

He  trod  on  were  a  sentient  thing. 

And  does  the  Wisest  Worker  take 

Quick  human  hearts,  instead  of  stone, 
And  hew  and  carve  them  one  by  one. 

Nor  heed  the  pangs  with  which  they  break? 

And  more :  if  but  Creation's  waste, 
Would  He  have  given  us  sense  to  yearn 
For  the  perfection  none  can  earn, 

And  hope  the  fuller  life  to  taste  ? 

I  think,  if  we  must  cease  to  be. 

It  is  a  cruelty  refined, 

To  make  the  instincts  of  our  mind 
Stretch  out  towards  eternity. 

Wherefore  I  welcome  nature's  cry, 

As  earnest  of  a  life  again. 

Where  thought  shall  never  be  in  vain, 
And  doubt  before  the  light  shall  fly. 

^MaemiUan's  Magazme. 
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From  the  Springfield  Republican. 
THE    MAl^UPACTURE    AND    SALE  OP    POSTAL 

CARDS. 

The  first  postal  cards  were  placed  on  sale 
in  Washiugton  a  year  ago.    The  first  cards 
were  issued  from  the  manufactory  in  this  city 
May  12,  1873,  and  the  demand  then  begUD 
has  continued  with  unabated  vigor  through- 
out the  yter.   It  was  estimated  that  the  coun- 
try would  demand  100,000,000  cards  the  first 
year,  but  Superintendent  Tyner's  report,  May 
11, 1874,  gives  112,043,500  as  the  number  of 
cards  shipped  the  first  year,  and  2,018,000 
were  sent  off  the  day  after  the  closing  of  the 
year.     The  demand  has  held  its  own  through 
the  last  three-quarters  of  the  year,  although 
it  was  believed  that  the  first  furious  demand 
for  postal  cards  would  soon  spend  itself.    The 
figures  are:    Shipments   to  January,    1874, 
80,685,800 ;   for  the  first   quarter  'in  1874, 
19,414,700,  kn*,  since  April  1st,  12,043,000. 

The  difiSculties  in  the  way  of  making  the 
cards  have  been  gradually  overcome,  and  for 
several  months  there  has  been  no  complaint 
of  the  work.     The  chief  difficulty  has  Y>een 
with  the  paper,  which  Hudson  &  Cheney,  the 
contractors,  at  first  found  themselves  unable 
to  make  of  the  required  excellence.    They  re- 
modelled a  portion  of  their  mill,  at  an  ex  penae 
of  $10,000,  however,  but,  just  as  they  were 
ready  to  begin    operations,  their  orders   for 
bank-note  paper  increased  upon  them  to  such 
an  extent  tnat  they  gave  up  ihe  idea  o£  mak- 
ing all  the  postal  card  paper,  and  for  the  time 
being  a  Lawrence  firm  took  a  portion  of  the 
job.     Hudson   &   Cheuey  still  made  some  of 
the  paper,  but,   in   August,  6000  pounds  of 
paper  a  day  were   wanted,  and  its  manufac- 
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ture  was  saf rendered  to  the  Lawrence  par- 
ties. They  ship  it  to  this  city  in  sheets,  the 
size  of  36  cards,  2200  sheets  in  a  case. 

Arriving  at  the  manufactorj  the  cases  are 
reweighed  and  the  sheets  recounted  and  ex- 
amined as  to  finish ;  a  case  at  a  time  is  then 
given  to  the  printer,  who,  receiving  twenty - 
two  hundred  sheets,  is  obliged  to  return  thirty- 
eiz  cards,  perfect  or  imperfect,  for  each  sheet 
received,  f^rom  the  printer  the  sheets  go  to 
the  slitter — a  machine  which  divides  each 
sheet  into  nine  strips — and  then  a  beautiful 
little  cross-cutting  machine  cuts  off  each  card, 
drops  them  into  hoppers,  and  when  each  hop> 
per  has  twenty -five  cards  a  bell  rings,  the 
hopper  turns  over,  and  girls  sitting  in  front 
of  the  machine  catch  up  these  twenty-five 
cards,  examine,  recount  and  band  them  in 
packages  of  twenty- five  each.  Thence  they 
go  to  the  boxing  table,  where  twenty  packs, 
five  hundred  cards,  no  more,  no  less,  are  put 
in  pasteboard  boxes  ready  for  shipment. 
About  forty  persons  are  employed  at  the 
manufactory,  many  of  them  girls.  Boys  run 
the  machines,  while  the  girls  assort,  inspect 
and  band  the  cards* 

The  utmost  accuracy  is  required;  imper- 
fect cards  are  carefully  destroyed,  and  a  daily 
balange  is  struck  between  the  carda  shipped, 
on  hand  or  destroyed,  and  the  number  manu- 
factured. None  of  the  employes  are  allowed 
to  take  away  an  imperfect  card,  and  in  every 
department  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  Government  from  fraud.  The  ma- 
chinery for  doing  the  work  has  been  greatly 
improved  during  the  year,  and  the  system  of 
the  work  bettered  by  Superintendent  Tyner. 
The  mailing  department  was  a  difficult  one 
to  organize  perfectly,  but  it  has  been  done 
80  carefully  that  of  thirty  thousand  packages 
of  cards  shipped  during  the  year  not  one  has 
been  lost  and  only  two  have  gone  astray. 
This,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  cards  have  been 
sent  to  about  19,000  of  the  33,000  post-offices 
in  the  country,  shows  extraordinary  care. 
Not  less  than  500  cards  are  sent  to  any  one 

Eos^office,  while  four  cities  in  the  country 
ave  called  for  a  million  at  a  time.  The  de- 
mand for  carJs  is  now  sufficient  to  keep  the 
presses  running  eighteen  hours  a  day,  and 
about  3,000  pounds,  or  1,700  cases  of  paper, 
are  daily  used  in  their  making. 
I ,  ■  g 

MOTICI. 

Philadelphia  Quarterlj  Meeting  Committee  on 
Circular  Meetings,  will  meet  Sixth-daj)  Seventh 
month  17th,  at  4  P.  M.,  in  Monthly  Meeting  Room, 
Race  street.  Wm.  Eybb,  Clerk, 


VBIBNDS'   ALKANAO,    1875. 

In  order  to  have  the  Almanac  nearly  correct. 
Friends  throughout  the  country  will  center  a  favor 
by  sending  to  Joseph  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  717  Willow 


street,  Philadelphia,  any  corrections  of  time  or  placei 
of  holding  Friends'  Meetiogs,  kc  ,  without  delay,  to 
enable  the  publication  at  an  early  date. 
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For  Friends*  Jntelligeneer. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

rOB  SIXTH  MOHTH. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day 

Gloady,  without  storms 

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 


Jotal 


TB1CPBBATUBB8,   RAIN,    DBATBB,  BTO. 


1873  1 

1874 

Day«.  , 

Days. 

1 
12    ; 

1 

5 

12 

10 
0 
b 

15 

3 

30 

1873 

1874 

Deg.   1 

Det. 

74.09 

75.53 

Mean   temperature  of  Sixth  mo.,  per' 
Penna.  Hospital 74.09 

Highest  point  attaioed  during  month,  I 

Penna.  Hospital ,  95.00)  97.50 

Lowest     do    reached      do        do      {  51.00.  55.00 

Rain  during  the  month,   do        do       0.88in.2G6in 

Deaths  during  the  month,  being  four' 
current  weeks  for  each  year !  Ii289  '  I.OS; 


Average  of  the   mean  temperature  of  Sixth, 
month  for  the  past  85  years....... 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1870 ^ 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1816 ^^.. ^ 


I   Dcff. 


oompabison  of  bain. 
Totals  for  the  first  six  months  of' 


1873.    I    1874 


each  year. 


23.73  in.  il  47  in. 


1793, 

- 

76  deg. 

1865, 

1828, 

- 

77     " 

1870, 

1831, 

- 

77     '• 

1872, 

71S4 


77.21 


55.09 


The  most  interesting  item  in  the  above  exhibit  ii 
probably  the  temperature.  Everybody  asserted  it  hfti 
been  a  very  hot  month,  which  was  true.  BatfwhiU 
it  was  three  69-100  degrees  (3.69)  above  the  averafr»  j 
for  eighty-five  years,  it  was  only  about  one  and  one-  i 
half  degrees  above  that  of  list  year,  and  falls  be- 
hind the  maximum  (1870)  one  68-100  deg^rees  (16.-..  i 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  under  re- 
view has  also  been  exceeded  six  times  during  thai 
period,  viz., 

76  73  de-. 
77.21     ' 
76.28     '• 

In  addition  to  which  75  degrees  and  upwards  bAj 
been  reached  six  times  in  the  before-mentionM 
eighty- five  years^  with  nine  or  ten  74  degrees  and  cp- 
wards  additional.  So,  hot  as  it  has  been  (which  i* 
freely  admitted),  it  will  be  seen  "  hot  veaiher  "  i«  no 
novelty  in  the  iSixth  month. 

Again,  there  has  been  considerable  commeBi 
made  upon  the  "  dry  season,*^  Compare  the  fi^rurts 
with  tbose  of  last  year,  as  also  with  the  «sx  mcrttht 
^gg^g^t^ — ^or,  while  we  are  only  a  little  over  one 
inch  in  quantity  behind  last  year,  thai  six  mootb« 
^RSi'^g'^te  exceeded  the  preceding  (1872)  by  UAl 
inchee. 

It  may  possibly  be  well  to  add,  as  a  matter  c4 
record,  the  existence  of  a  comet  in  the  northwest, 
which  has  been  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye  f^: 
several  evenings  past.  Astronomers  haTe,  however, 
promised  a  full  view  of  the  visitor  on  July  4. 

Philada.,  Seventh  mo.  2,  1874.  J.  M.  Bllu«. 


FRIENDS'    IKTELLIOEKCEB. 


BDUOATIOWAL. 

MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

CONCORDVILLE, 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PBNN. 
If  litOAtedoQ  the  Phila.  ik  Baltimore  Central  R.R.,  20 
Dilei  vMt  of  Philadelphia.  Both  sexes  are  admitted. 
!t  ii  onder  the  care  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  members 
if  the  Society  of  Friends.  To  onr  ptesent  corps  of 
*^cben  we  have  added  two  others,  ripe  in  Scholar- 
Up  aod  experience.  The  English  branches,  the 
QaMics  and  the  Sciences  will  be  thoroughly  taught. 
^0  efforts  will  be  spared  to  give  students  a  careful 
fiining.  The  Buildings  have  superior  modern 
rrangements.  Small  children  will  be  provided 
ith  the  comforts  of  a  home. 
Pall  aod  Winter  session  will  commence  9mo. 
ftptember)  U.        For  Circular  address, 

JOSEPH  SHORTLIDQE, 

0.  Principal. 

8WARTHM0RE  COLLEGE, 

SWARTHMORE, 

DBLAWARE  COUNTY,  PBNN. 
This  Institation,  under  the  care  of  Friends,  and 
es  to  stadenti  of  either  sex,  is  situated  on  the 
Mt  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  ten  miles 
ta  Philadelphia.  Full  courses  of  study  are  pro- 
led  in  both  the  Classical  and  Scientific  Depart- 
Dta,  for  completing  either  of  which  the  usual 
prees  are  conferred.  There  is  also  connected 
h  the  College  a  Preparatory  School.  Applicants 
my  age  are  admitted  either  to  the  College  or  the 
iparatory  School  who  bring  testimonials  of  good 
iracter  from  their  last  teachers,  and  pass  the  re- 
red  preltmiuary  examinations.  The  examinations 
admission  to  the  College  or  the  Preparatory 
lool  will  be  held  od  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  days, 
ist,  2d  and  ^d  of  Ninth-month  (September,)  1874. 
lecare  places,  the  accomodations  being  limited, 
lications  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible, 
ler  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  President.  For 
alogoe  and  further  particulars  address 

EDWARD  H.  MAOILL,  President. 
SWITHINC.  SHORTLIDGE'S 

OARDING    SCHOOL, 

TOUNG  M£N  AND  BOTS- 

KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 

Terms    -very    Reasona'ble. 

CUL  PROVISION   AND  CARE  FOR  LITTLE  BOYS 

PROF.  J.  M.  HABEL.  Ph.  D. 
KOry,  Modem  Languages,  Physiology  and  Astronomy, 

DR.  C.  S.  GAUNTT, 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  F.  C»STEN, 
Penmaosbip  and  ESnglish  Branches. 

8.  C.  SHORTLIDQE,  A.  M.,  Pbikcipal, 
Ifl'^tractor  in  Language,  Mathematics  and  English. 

HE  TAYLOR  ACADEMY, 

(Formarly  Taylor  &  Jackson's  Academy,) 

WILHUHGTOir,  Del., 

BOARDING  &  DAY  SCHOOL 

IPOR   BOTH    SEXKS. 

Wm  ra-open  Nintl  montli  7th,  1871 

For  Circnlan  and  farther  information,  addreu 

J.  K.  TAYLOR,  Principal. 


CRAFT   ft  JXSSUP, 

(0aooeMon  to  E.  A.  Wildman,) 
906  Mabkbt  Strut,  Philadilphia. 
HooM  Famishing  Goods,  Ootlery,  Walnut  Brack- 
ets, Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtnres,  Bird  Gages,  Plated, 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

OLOTBIB  WBINttlBS  RIPAIBID. 
■MnVCBAR.  0.  a  JXMUli 

LTDIA  A.  MUBPHT, 

PLAIN  AND  FANCY  MILLINER, 
637  Fianklin  St.,  above  Spring  Garden. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

TES  BETNOLDS  IBON  BOOFINa  CO. 

Manufacinrers  of  Iron  Building  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
ments, Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Balustrades,  Win- 
dow Gaps,  Dormers,  kc.  These  make  low  fire  in- 
surance rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Send 
for  circulars.  407  WALNUT  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Works,  Camden. 

FURNITUBE. 
EriabKshed  twenJty-five  years  iy 


Designer,  Manufkcturer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Walnut 
and  Cottage  Furniture,  Spring,  Hair  and  Husk  Mat- 
tresses. 

No.  636  Callowhill  Stbiit,  Pbila. 


I.  F.  HOPKINS, 

RBMOVBD  TO  NEW  STORE,  227  N.  TENTH  ST. 

Manufacturer  and  dealer  in  fine 

WALNUT  FURNITURE,  MATTRASSBS,  Ac,  *e., 

would  respectfully  iuTite  the  attention  of  Friends  tc 
a  new  and  well  selected  stock. 

PRICES  LOW. 

ENGRAVED    FORMS 

MAMIAfiX  GKRTIFIGATKS 

For  persons  marryiog  by  FRIENDS'  CEREMONY, 
whether  members  or  not.  Fine  parchment,  in  neat 
boxes.     Blanks  ^4.00.     Filled  up  $8.00. 

JOHN  COMLY,  144  N.  Seventh  St. 

S.  F.  BALDEBSTON  ft  SON, 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

PBILA.DBLPHU, 

Always  on  hand  a  large  variety  of  Paper  Hangings 
and  Window  Shades.  We  have  a  very  desirable 
Spring  Shade  Roller,  which  works  without  cords, 
%nd  is  much  approved. 

OARPETINOS. 

OKS  PBIOS  CABPST  WASSHOUSI. 
Window  Shades.  Oil  Oloth,  Mats,  fco. 

BENJAMIN  CREEN, 

i9p  .as         33  Mortli  Baoond  Bt„  Phllada. 


FBIENDS^    INTBLLieSNOBB. 


MUTUAL  FIBE  IHS.  CO., 

Ot    PhilaclelplLla* 

Ko.  701  ABCH  STBEET. 

CALEB  GLOTHIEB,  Preiident. 
ALAN  WOOD,  Vice  President. 

THOMAS  MATHER,  Tretfs. 
T.  BLLWOOD  CHAPMAN,  Seo'y. 

SERMON,    BT  JESSE   KBRSBT. 
PBIOI,  SIX  0BNT8. 

WALTON  k  CO., 

529  and  631  N.  Eighth  St.,  below  Oreen,  Phila. 

STATIONERS  AND  BOOKSELLBRS. 

Printers,  Bookbinders,   and   EnfrrarerB. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

rpEACHER  WANTED. 

L  To  engage  for  year,  to  begin 

Ninth  mo.  next,  a  lady  Friend  thoroughly  qualified  by 
eaperieneej  tatte  and  culture  to  teach  English  Grammar, 
Composition,  and  Literature,  in  a  Private  School  in 
a  city.  PleaAe  apply  in  writing,  giving  particnlars, 
to  JOHN  COMLT,  144  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

ANTED  A  TEACHER, 

For  the  Friends'  School 
at  Horsham,  to  commence  with  the  Fall  Session. 

Address,  HUGHES  WARNER,  or 

SARAH  P.  SMITH, 

HOBBHAIC  P.  0.,  PA. 

MABBIAGE    CEBTIFICATES, 

BT  FRXBNB8'  CBRBIilOinr 

Blanks,  $4.00,  Fi}led  np,  fB.dO. 

Invitations  neatly  prepared. 

701  ARCH  STREET. 

lyeow  T.  BLLWOOD  CHAPMAN. 


JOHB  fl.  Ronan 

J.  H. 


Riuinr  M.  RoBXBti 

&  BRO. 

PRODTTOBJ 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 

WoTeifsn.  and.  Doznestio  BVaits, 

248  NOnTH  JDELA  WARE  A  VENUE, 

CoulgBBMnU  NUoltadL  Shipping  order*  proMptiy  SIM. 

■on  io 
P.  F.  B0BBBT8,  AJtzandrU,  Ta.  WM.  PARRT.  eianamlaMB,  K.  J 

THORNTON  CONROW  A  CO.,  Pliila4a. 


FOB  SALE. 

My  Farm  of  105  acres  in  London  County,  Ya. 
one  mile  south  of -Purcellyille,  on  the  Washington 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  There  is  a  good  brick  Honse, 
brick  Barn,  and  other  buildings ;  good  Apple,  Peach, 
and  Pear  Orchards,  a  quantity  of  small  fruits,  etc. ; 
good  springs  and  running  water. 
Reference  to^ 

Richardson  &  Janney,  Philadelphia. 

D.  W.  Taylor,  Wilmington,  Del. 

E.  W.  Taylor,  *'  •* 
Wm.  P.  Taylor,         "  " 

BERNARD  TAYJ  DR, 

Lincoln  P.  0., 

Loudon  County,  Ya. 


WtlBon 


New  Type-Skilled  Workmen 


EttaUitlied  over  30  YMrt.^ 


Ac 


BILL  HEIDIH6S, 

CIRCULARS, 

INVOICES 

TAeStTl  C^Vthe  facilltits  for 

S'^^^VSoIng  GOOD 
^^WORK  in  modern 
—     ^ty  le,  of  toy  description, 

tlie  vary  BEST  TERMS. 

EVANS^ 

Corner  of  Library  Street 


BENJAMIN  STRATTAH, 

GENERAL   INSURANCE 

AND 

REAL  BBTATB  AOIOffT  AHD   BBOKER. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC  AND  CONTBYAliCEB. 
Loans  Nkootiatid,   Bbntb   Colliotid,  &o.,  ^ 

ague,  03>3>  WlRTBTsOWa^  BUJLDnfB, 

Corn«r  MAIBT  AKD  FIFTH  8TBBBIB, 
RICHMOND,  IND. 


L.  ft  B.  L.  TTSON, 

Ho.  849  SOXraS  SLXVEHTH  STBEET* 

Staple  Trimmings,  Dress  LiijingSj  [Josiery,Gioves,k 

Zephyrs  and  fine  Knit  Goods  for  InfanU. 
Book  Muslin,  Handkerchiefs,  and  Cap  Materials. 
FBIEHD8'  0AF8  MADE  TO  OBDEE. 

A  LARGE  SALARY  a  month  easily  made  witb 
Stencil  and  Key  Check  onifits.  Catalojofi 
and  Samples  sent  free.  S.  M.  Spencer,  U7  Hu* 
orer  St.,  Boston. 


'8 


ADJUSTABLE 


MOSQUITO 

AND  FLY  SCREEN, 

3B>roxKL  OO  C^m.  to  ^3.00 

Will  fit  any  window,  and  keep  out  flies  and  bap- 
Door  Screens  from  $3.00  to  $8.00. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
J.  W.  T  OUGHTON,  114  S.  Twolfth  Strest 
Bead  Stamp  for  Olrcular.  Wood  C»»pet  Sw* 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA.  SEVENTH  MONTH  18,  1874. 


No.  21. 


THIN  GOODS. 

rhite  Berege  and  Crape  Marete  ShawU. 

rfaite  and  Light-colored  Llama  Shawls. 

«de  and  Ifixt  Grenadine  Shawls. 

ode  Barege  Squares  and  Shawls. 

laiD  aod  Figured  French  Lawns. 

eat  Plaid  Gre nadines,  37}  cents. 

tack  HernanI  from  37}  to  $1  26. 

lack  Tamartines,  desirable,  60  cents. 

ook  Muslins,  in  fine  qnality. 

ichardson's  Linens  all  numbers. 

birt  Fronts,  onr  make,  from  Richardson's  Linens. 

eo'B  Gans  Yestf,  50,  62,  75,  87  k  $1.00. 

/'omen's  Gaui  Yetts,  56  cts.  worth  $1.00. 

JOHN  H.  STORES, 

S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arch  Sts. 

L.  ft  R.  L.  TT80K, 

Vo.  848  SOUTH  SLX7SMTH  STBSBT. 

)te  Trimmings,  Dress  Lii^ings,  IjoBiery^OloveSi  Ac 

Zephyrs  and  fine  Knit  Goods  for  Infanta. 
ook  MusUn,  Handkerchief,  and  Gap  Materials. 
FSHaiBff  OAFS  HADE  TO  OBDBB. 

t  fl.  RonaTi.  RsoBDi  M.  Rouats 

J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 

PRODTTOBS 

)MMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 
Foreiszi  and.  X>oxiaestio  SVaits« 

SNOBTH  nELAWAJELEAVENUE, 

N«I|ma«aia  Mlieltcd.  Shipping  ord«n  proflnplly  flllad. 

B0BEHT8,  Alezaaarta.  Ta.  WM.  PASBT,  ClaiMalMM,  H.  J. 

THOBHTOK  OONKOW  A  CO..  PhOadA. 

FOB  SALE. 

Farm  of  105  acrefl  in  Loudon  Countj,  Ya. 
mile  south  of  Purcellville,  on  the  Washington 
Ohio  Railroad.  There  is  a  good  brick  House, 
;k  Baroi  and  other  buildings ;  good  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear  Orchards,  a  quantity  of  small  fruits,  etc. ; 
d  springs  and  running  water, 
sference  to— 

Richardson  k  Jannej,  Philadelphia. 

[).  W.  Taylor,  Wilmington,  Del. 

B.  W.  Taylor,  '•'  " 

Wm.  p.  Taylor.  •♦.  " 

BERNARD  TAYJ  JR, 

Lincoln  P.  0., 

Loudon  County,  Ya. 


ARCTIC,  formerly  LA  PIERRE  HOUSE, 
Ocean  Street,  Gape  May,  New  Jersey. 
Accommodation  for  250  Guests. 
Is  now  a  first-class  modern  style  house,  replete 
with   modem  eonreniences,   in  great  part   newly 
and   handsomely    famished,    including    best    Bed 
Springs,  Mattresses,  Gas,  Ac.    Roomy  Piazzas  open 
to  the  Sea  Breeze.    About  one  square  from  the  beach 
and  bath  houces,  and  central  to  the  different  points 
of  attractions  upon  the  Island.   Circulars,  with  cut  of 
the  house  and  full  particulars,  sent  upon  application. 
Coach  at  Depot  and  Steamboat  Landing. 
Terms  moderate. 


W.  W.  Gbixh. 
R.  L.  Cabpbntbb. 


CHAS.  S.  CARPENTER, 

Proprietor. 


jB|Hi:i.Bi7iu!vi:  house, 

^  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

This  new  house,  located  within  one  hundred  yards*- 
Of  the  Ocean,  and  famished  in  a  superior  manner 
with  new  furniture,  will  be  opened  for  visitors  about 
Sixth  mo.  20th,  1874.    For  terms,  etc.,  address 

EDWIN  ROBERTS,  Proprietor, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Or  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J,  after  Sixth  mo.  Itt. 


TASTELESS  FRUIT  FBESERyiN&  POWDER 

Preserres  all  kinds  of  frnit  and  tomatoes  without 
being  air-tight,  and  has  no  equal  in  the  world  for 
putting  up  all  kinds  of  Stewei  Frait,  Fruit  Butters 
and  Preserves  for  winter  use,  as  well  as  for  everyday 
use  in  summer,  as  a  very  small  quantity  will  keep 
stewed  frnit  in  summer  for  weeks,  that  would  spoil 
over  Bight.  It  is  not  new,  but  is  now  sold  in  every 
state  of  the  Union,  and  been  advertised  in  this  paper 
for  the  last  six  years.  Hundreds  who  commeuced 
baying  a  single  box,  now  buy  by  the  dozen  for  family 
use.  Air-tight  fruit,  with  a  little  of  tbis  powder  in,  is  of 
much  finer  flavor  than  without  it,  beside  you  have  a 
certainty  your  fruit  will  keep.  It  saves  large  quanti- 
ties of  Sugar,  as  you  can  use  just  what  you  choose. 
One  box  preserves,  60  lbs.  or  40  qts  of  dressed  fruit. 
Price  $4.00  per  doz.  by  Express.  50  cents  single  box 
by  mail.  Directions  and  full  pa  riiculars  by  mail  to 
any  one  who  writes. 

ZANE,  NORNY  k  CO., 

3mo.  7mo.  1st.  136  N.  Second  St.,  Pbilada 

BOUGH  TON'S 

ADJUSTABLE 

MOSQUITO 

AND  FLY  SCREEN, 

3B"3roaxiL  OO  Otfli.  to  ^3.00 

Will  fit  any  window,  and  keep  out  flies  and  bogs. 

Door  Screens  from  $3.00  to  $8.00. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

J.  W.  BOUGHTON,  114  S.  Twelfth  Street. 
Scad  Stamp  for  Circular.  Wo od  Carpet  Scores 


FRIENDS'    INTELLIGENCER. 


jomss  coMPorMD  bed  sprimg 

Thb  Only  Double  Spring  in  the  Market. 


This  Spring  has  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
low  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
spiral  springs,  surmounted  bj  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Oive  size  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
references.  "Jones  Compound  Spring"  Manufac- 
,tory,  226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  OBO^  ROBBRT8, 

DENTIST, 
FoBMKRLT  421  North  Sixth  Strbit, 

has  remoTed  to  247  North  Eighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  services. 

FRIBND8'  CENTRAL  TAILOR  8TORB. 

ISAAC  H.  MAODONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Chas.  C.  Jackson,  deceased,  has  removed 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  26  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends' '  clothing,  he 
solicits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

GOOD   BUSINESS  OPPORTUUrET. 


WHEELER  ft  WILSON 

KimrFACTUBINO  COMFAITT 

are  reorganizing  their  Agencj  Department,  and  can 
offer  better  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  VUMBEB  6 

HANUFAOTUBIITG  9^Wim  HAOHIITE. 

APPLY   AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST,   PHILADA. 


WILLIAM  HBACOCK, 
GENERAL   FURNISHING    UNDERTAKER, 

No.  907  FiLBiKT  Strut,  Phili.. 

A'  General  Assortment  of  Read/-made  Coffins,  and 
every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
patent  Preserver,  obviating  the  necessity  of  packipg 
bodies  in  ice.  tf 


JOSEPH  W.  I.IPPI1COTT, 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENT  k  CONVEYANCER, 

411  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

RENTS,  GROUND  RENTS,  INTEREST,  DIVI- 

DENDS,  ETC.,  COLLECTED. 


PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 

A  Aill  aBsortment  of  eoods  eaitable  for  Friends  w«tr  eo 
Btantly  on  hand.    Satisfactory  fit.    Terms  BeaaoDabI«L 

GUSTAVUS  GOLZE, 
TAILOR. 

Suceessor  to  Cbaa.  0.  Jackson.  At  the  Old  Suad 

No.  531  Aroh  Btraat,  Philadelphia, 

RICHARDS  *  8HOX7RD8, 

CARPENTERS    AND    BUILDB^B, 
No.  lias  Shiavv  Allit, 
(First  Street  above  Race  Street,) 

PHILADBLPHIA. 

JOBBIirO  ATTKNDRD  TO. 
iiML.  B,  BioHiUUM,  TBonsM  saovn 

No.  laao  Wood  St  No.  i40  N.  Sill  8 

ly . 

ISAIAH    PRICE,   DENTIST, 
1720    Graen  Street,    Philadelphia,  Ptnai 

ISAAC   G.  TYSOV, 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

240  N.  Eiffhtk  Street. 
Photogimphing  in  all  Its  branoheB,    Spieiil  atte 
tion  given  to  oopjing  old  plotoreB. 

MARIA  COOPER  FARTEHHEIHER. 
PLAIN  BONNET  MAKER, 

645  NORTH  TENTH  STREET, 

FHIL1.DBLFHIA. 


TEE  BSTNOLLS  ZBON  BOOFim  Oa 

ManufaciurerB  of  Iroa  Building  Work,  Zinc  Orat 
ments,  Galranised  Iron  Cornices,  Balastradw,  Wia< 
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A5  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CONVINCEMENT,    ETC., 
OF   MARGARET  LUCAS. 
(CoDcinded  from  i>age  308.) 

The  mysteries  of  true  divinity  were  opened 
to  my  underdtanding,  and  through  the  influ- 
ences of  divine  love  has  my  cup  overflowed 
^th  such  acknowledgements  as  these :  *'  Oh, 
Bj  beloved  I  if  Thou  dealest  so  bountifully 
inth  me,  my  breast  will  be  too  narrow  to  con-  * 
tain  Thy  love !  Oh,  withhold  Thy  hand,  or  I 
Aall  certainlv  speak  of  Thy  goodness  to 
)ther8r'  And  I  really  believe,- had  I  em- 
braced that  opportunity  and  joined  with  the 
Lord  in  His  workings  on  my  mind,  I  should 
^ave  been  delivered  from  my  fears,  and  es- 
caped those  cross-occurrences  I  have  since 
^aded  through;  but  here  my  poor  soul 
ihrank  from  the  cross  of  Christ,  whose  voke, 
X)  the  passive  mind,  becomes  easy  and  His 
)urden  light 

Yet  such  was  my  weakness  that,  through 
thortsightedness  and  the  false  suggestions  of 
•he  enemy,  I  started  aside,  and  may  truly 
H^J,  the  longer  I  carried  my  burden,  the 
teavier  it  proved ;  and  I  now  have,  with  re- 
^et,  to  looK  back  and  confess  that,  instead  of 
dosing  with  the  visitations  of  love,  I  joined 
rith  ray  inveterate  enemy,  and  resolved  not 
0  wait  for  it  nor  encourage  any  further  dis- 
coveries. 

Thus  did  I  harden  myself,  wretched  crea- 
Are  that  I  was;  and  when  I  have  felt  the 
K)wer  of  the   Almighty  moving  with  love  I 


upon  my  mind,  I  have  no  less  than  said  :  "  I 
will  have  no  more  understanding ;''  and  sun- 
dry times  shut  mine  eyes  upon  tbe  book  that 
has  been,  as  it  were,  put  into  my  hand  when 
the  best  of  interpreters  has  been  near,  and  so 
withstood  that  tender  love  which  followed 
me ;  and  I  have  risen  from  my  chair  to  fix  my 

thoughts  on  other  objects Thus 

went  I  on,,  stifling  conviction,  till  I  was  lulled 
into  a  spiritual  lethargy,  where  I  lay,  till  the 
compassionate  God,  who  wills  not  the  death 
of  a  sinner,  was  pleased  to  arouse  me  to  a 
consideration  of  what  I  had  been  doing ;  and 
I  found  enough  to  do  to  keep  from  sinking 
under  the  bitter  refl.ections  I  had  brought 
upon  myself  by  my  rebellious  proceedings ; 
and  yet,  through  the  unutterable  goodness 
of  God,  I  was  again  revived  by  His  favors. 
Having  got  a  little  recovery  from  this  state 
of  deep  affliction,  I  was  visited  with  weakness 
of  body,  so  that  both  myself  and  others 
thought  I  was  nigh  unto  death ;  but  it  pleased 
the  Lord,  in  an  unexpected  hour,  to  give  me 
this  assurance,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  die,  but  live 
to  declare  what  I  have  done  for  thee.'' 

This  was  still  so  contrary  to  my  desires, 
that  I  could  not  rejoice  at  ail  at  the  length- 
ening of  my  days,  for  now  I  did  believe  I 
should  certainly  be  tried.  Oh,  the  days  and 
nights  of  conflict  that  followed  this  intima- 
tion I 

My  countenance  changed;  my  health 
seemed  daily  impaired ;    the  solitary  places 
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^ere  made  witnesses  of  my  grief;  and  as  the 
years  increased,  so  did  my  exercise,  till  I  had 
another  visitation  of  sickness,  and  was,  to  all 
appearances,  past  recovery.  Most  willinely 
would  I  have  yielded  unto  death,  choosing 
rather  to  die  than  live  to  be  any  more  diso- 
bedient ;  and  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  prove  me 
again  and  again  in  the  secrets  of  my  soul, 
whether  I  would  live  to  be  obedient  to  His 
requiring,  or  die ;  and  my  choice  was  rather 
to  die  than  live  to  be  a  preacher.  Yet  it 
pleased  Him,  in  His  wisdom,  to  raise  me 
aeain,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  those 
who  beheld  me,  none  of  whom,  at  this  time, 
knew  anything  of  the  exercise  of  my  mind, 
which  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  cannot 
well  be  expressed. 

My  body  would  tremble  as  a  thing  shaken ; 
and  my  groans  were  like  those  of  a  dying 
man.      But  now  I  had  learned,  by  dear  ex* 

ferience,  to  cleave  unto  the  Lord ;  and  when 
had  felt  the  power — what,  if  I  say,  of  His 
might — I  sought  out  places  most  proper  to  re 
ceive  it,  and  bowed  in  prostration.   From  the 
weight  whereof  I  have  passionately  or  affec- 
tionately burst  forth  in  this  language,  "  Lord, 
what  wouldst  Thou  have  me  do  V*  And,  as  I 
believed  it  was  a  preparation  for  a  further 
exercise,  I  often  begsed  He  would  be  pleased 
to  make  me  able  to  bear  whatever  He  should 
think  meet,  in  His  wisdom,  to  lay  upon  me ; 
and,  indeed,  sweet  was  His  love,  and  merci- 
ful His  dealings,  many  times  renewing  His 
covenant  with  mv  soul.     Yet  here  I  was  not 
to  continue,  but  led  again  to  the  test  of  my 
.  fidelity.      Being  in  meeting, -in  a  comfort- 
able frame  of  spirit,  I  found  a  motion  in  my 
soul  moving  me  to  worship  Qod  in   vocal 
prajer;  and,  although  I  had  known  the  same 
power  in  my  own  chamber,  and  with  pleasure 
submitted  to  it  there,  yet  here,  not  yielding  to 
the  impube,  my  heart  and  all  that  was  within 
me  became  confused.    The  whole  fabric  was 
shaken ;  and  this  was  taken  notice  of  by  a 
Friend  who  sat  behind  me,  who,  as  soon  as 
meeting  was  over,  asked  me  how  I  did,  saying 
she  was  sure  I  had  been  ill.    I  answered,  I  was 
but  indifferent,  as  well  I  misht.    This  seemed 
a  good  caution  to  me,  as  I  desired  to  keep 
my  exercise  to  myself.      Not  many  more 
meetings  passed  before  I  was  tried  again,  when 
I  fixed  my  body  as  firm  as  I  could,  but  found 
it  impossible  to  still  my  mind.      I  knew  too 
well  how  it  was  with  me,  though  the  whis- 
perer would  persuade  me  to  think  it  was  all 
imagination. 

In  this  way  did  I  trifle  so  long,  that  the 
displeasure  of  the  Almighty  seemed  hot 
against  me,  and  life  and  death  were  set  be- 
fore me.  I  was  all  in  confusion,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  .wishing  myself  any  other  crea- 
ture ;  and  here  I  moiled  and  turmoiled  till  I 


could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  at  length  con 
eluded  it  best  to  break  it  to  a  friend,  when  h 
signified  it  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  secre 
ot  his  thoughts  that  something  of  that  fort  la] 
upon  me ;  and,  though  I  here  proved  that  i 
was  not  in  man,  by  the  force  of  argument  am 
tender  advice,  to  subject  my  stunbom  will 
yet  I  received  some  advantage  from  it,  an( 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  that  advice,  whicl 
I  did  not  closely  follow,  but  became  in  mj 
self  as  a  piece  of  contradiction.  Sometime 
I  would  follow  the  Lord,  and  then  resolve 
otherwise.  I  went  to  meetings  as  a  slave  U 
his  labor.  At  home  I  durst  not  sit  down  ii 
solitude,  being  sure  to  meet  with  judgment 
and  into  company  I  could  not  go  withou 
wounding  myself,  by  pretending  to  be  wha 
I  was  not,  lest  I  should  be  suspected  grave 
concluding  every  one  that  looked  upon  m< 
earnestly  knew  how  it  was  with  me. 

Thus  was  I  harrassed,  as  betwixt  the  uppe 

and  nether  millstone,  often  wishing  for  death 

and  that  I  never  had  been  bom.      So  gresi 

was  my  strait,   that  I  could   not  go  baels 

again,  because  I  was  not  able  to  shake  off  th< 

principle  of  truth ;  and  had  thoughts  of  fling 

ing  myself  into  the  jaws  of  death.    Yet,  for 

ever  praised  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Hii 

mercy  withheld  the  devourer,  and  presened 

me,  giving  me  to  see  into  his  false  iDsinua 

tions,  and  to  believe  that  the  life  which  wu 

in  His  power  to  take  at  His  pleasure,  would 

not  be  a  sufficient  atonement  for  thoee  rebel^ 

lions  I  had  been  guilty  of;  and  I  was  brougbl 

to  an  abhorrence  of  those  thoughts  which  J 

had  been  made  to  conceive.    And  herein  did 

the  goodness  of  the  Lord  appear  so  evideoti 

that  I  resolved  to  keep  close  to  meetingft 

But,  alas!   when  there,  instead   of  keepio^ 

close  to  my  exercise,  I,  through   fear,  kepi 

myself  from  it,  and  sat,  as  it  appeared  to  nrt 

empty,  void  and  waste;   empty  of  those ^ 

sires  I  used  to  possess ;  void  of  all  that  «■ 

good,  and  waste  as  being  laid  aside  bj  tk 

Almighty ;  and  all  through  a  slavish  fear  m 

I  could  not  draw  nigh  to  God.     J  satil 

though  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  see  with ^ 

wistfol  eye  others  partake  of  that  food  wbii 

my  soul  stood  in  need  of;  yetmy  state  w« 

different  from  those  who  are  at  ease  in  Zi(H 

for  when   I    have  looked  at  those  who 

thought  were  in  a  right  frame  of  mind, 

seemed  to  feed  at  the  Lord's  table,  whilst 

hungry  soul  stood  in  a  state  of  estrange 

from  Him,  without  courage  enough  to 

the  scattered  crumbs.      Thus  it  was  with 

many  days,  till,  in  one  meeting,  growing  fu 

a  state  of  drowsiness  overtook  me,  a  th' 

which  I  was  not  naturally  given  to ;  yetso 

did  it  prevail,  that  I  was  forced  to  pi 

myself  to  keep  awake* 

Now  I  thought  myself  worse  than  e^e 
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ras  in  m  j  life,  for  in  my  childhood  I  had  the 
orm  which  I  left  to  possess  the  power ;  yet 
lere  I  found  not  so  easy  an  access  as  I  had 
ixpected,  and  though  I  sought  and  sought, 
odtead  of  meeting  wiih  my  true  friend,  I  met 
fith  my  enemy,  dressed  in  the  doctrine  of 
lection  and  reprobation.  This  I  had  been 
)d  ioto  some  years  before,  and  now  had  much 
do,  through  the  sense  of  tny  own  unworthi- 
ess,  to  sliake  it  off,  laboring  hard  against  the 
imptation  of  destroying  myself,  and  foolishly 
idbiog  some  accident  would  do  that  office. 
ut  here  the  riches  of  God's  grace  again  ap* 
»red.  I  was  brought  to  see  and  acknowl- 
Ige,  that  if  my  soul  perished  eternally,  the 
ord  was  but  just  in  His  dealings  with  me  ; 
id  these  considerations  had  some  effect  I 
sired  to  be  brought  back  to  ray  former  state, 
At  1  might  have  access  to  His  power,  be  a 
itDess  of  His  love,  and  tried  once  more.  My 
SD  surely  would  fail  ere  I  could  fully  set 
rtb  the  condescensions  and  long-sufferings  of 
le  goodness  of  my  Creator  towards  me.  I 
IK  knew  my  pardon  sealed ;  but  my  peace 
Bted  not  long,  for  I  was  quickly  tried  again 
id  again,  and  still  I  did  not  give  up.  I  was 
D:«ible  that  I  flinched  from  that  Power  which 
IS  ready  as  a  hand  to  help  me,  and,  there* 
re,  worse  and  worse,  said  1  to  my  soul.  It 
11  never  be  better  with  thee,  suggested  the 
emj.  I  knew  not  which  way  to  turn ;  I 
u  weary  of  my  own  obstinacy.  I  would 
\w  see  what  I  could  gain  by  self-mortifica- 
10,  and,  as  I  could  not  work,  I  would  eat 
it  little.  I  studied  several  ways  to  afflict 
fself ;  and  have  thought,  glad  should  I  be 
I  had  no  tongue. 

Here,  again,  I  had  cause  to  know  the  old 
ompter  to  be  near  to  augment  my  distress, 
lich,  with  my  own  disobedience,  made  the 
lole  creation  appear  to  be  against  me.  Oh  I 
wa?  in  such  perplexity,  that  I  said,  Now 
ill  I  fall  by  the  hand  of  my  enemy.  I  fretted 
id  chafed  at  myself  and  everything  about 
^  and  could  not  come  at  submission. 
At  one  time,  as  I  was  seriously  reflecting 
I  mj  situation,  these  thoughts  passed  my 
lad,  and  surprised  me:  "  If  thou  be  a  God 
power,  make  me  willing."  This  was  no 
»Qer  past  but  they  were  followed  as  quick, 
comparison,  as  lightning,  by,  "  Soul,  de 
it  thou  this  presumption,  for  though  He  is 
(jod  of  power,  it  is  in  His  time  He  will  re* 
em."  1  was  astonished,  and  said,  "  Lord, 
utt  is  it?'*  and  it  came  thus  before  me: 
Fhere  is  war  in  heaven,  Michael  and  the 
agoa." 

When  the  flutter  was  over,  I  remembered 
e  passage  where  it  is  said,  "  In  the  day  of 
7  power  My  people  shall  be  a  willing  peo- 
e ; '  and  I  was  consolated  by  it.  There  also 
U  eut  another  singular  occurrence  about 


this  time,  which  I  cannot  well  omit.  I  was 
fully  persuaded  in  myself  that  if  I  went 
on  in  this  obstinacy,  my  house  would  be  laid 
waste;  and,  within  a  month  afterwards,  we 
had,  in  the  view  of  many  spectators,  a  won- 
derful  deliverance  from  fire,  during  which, 
whilst  others  were  busy  in  considering  how  it 
should  happen,  I  was  as  busy  in  reflecting  on 
myself  as  the  cause ;  and  it  weighed  me  down 
in  humble  acknowledgements  unto  Gk>d  for 
His  merciful  preservation.  The  world,  in  a 
com  parati  ve  way  of  speaking,  seemed  now  to  be 
near  an  end  with  me,  and  as  if  a  total  eclipse 
was  drawing  on.  Every  scene  and  object 
looked  gloomy,  and  whichever  way  I  turned 
my  eye,  an  angry  God  appeared.  There  was 
no  shelter  for  me;  nothing  now  to  defend  my- 
self with  or  way  of  escaping,  and  nature  must 
yield.  In  a  little  time  the  trial  came  again ; 
and  in  that  moment  the  enemy  of  my  soul 
suggested,  that  if  I  got  up  I  should  not  be 
able  to  stand ;  but,  thanks  to  the  Almighty, 
I  was  strengthened  to  try,  and  found  him 
a  liar.  The  expression  of  a  few  words 
produced  a  blessed  change.  There  seemed 
now  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth;  old 
things  passed  away,  and  all  things  belong- 
ing to  my  state  became  new ;  no  more  guilt 
for  past  disobedience  remained,  but  new  em- 
braces and  new  covenants  filled  up  that  joy- 
ful day.  Yet  I  looked  forward  with  ani^iety 
to  another  meeting  day ;  and  though  I  for- 
merly thought  meetings  did  not  come  fast 
enough,  yet  now  they  seemed  to  come  too 
soon.  In  two  or  three  of  them  I  sat  under  a 
degree  of  slavish  fear,  yet  truly  desired  to 
keep  my  integrity  and  obedience.  At  length 
a  second  trial  came.  I  was  moved  t6  kneel 
down;  and,  while  I  viewed  the  place,  my 
soul  secretly  breathed  thus  before  the  Lord : 
"  Here  is  the  place  of  my  execution  ;"  and, 
seeing  the  boss,  **  This  is  the  block  whereon 
I  must  yield  up  the  pride  of  nature,  for  a 
testimony  of  mv  obedience.    Remember  me, 

0  Lord  !  and  the  conflicts  that  I  undergo  to 
serve  Thee.    Accept,  O  Lord,  the  sacrifice  I" 

1  then  kneeled  down,  and  when  I  arose  this 
came  into  my  mind :  '*  The  life  that  I  must 
now  live,  must  be  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ." 
Thus  persevered  I  in  obedience,  which  wrought 
unspeakable  satisfaction,  and  brought  my  soul, 
by  degrees,  out  of  the  place  of  thraldom  and 
bondage,  and  thus,  by  the  goodness  of  Gad, 
were  the  strongholds  of  sin  andsatan  brought 
down,  and  the  joy  of  my  salvation  restored. 

Meeting  times  and  days  were  pleasant 
again,  whilst  my  soul  worshipped  the  living 
God,  as  in  the  house  of  prayer ;  and  whilst  I 
stand  as  on  the  bank  of  deliverance,  resound- 
ing hosanna  in  the  highest,  having  the  harp 
of  thank8;^iving  put  into  my  h^pds,  my  sonz 
shall  be  of  mercies  and  of  judgments,  through 
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which  my  soul  has  been  so  far  redeemed  ;  and 
of  the  victory  of  the  Lamb,  by  whose  right  hand 
and  everlasting  arm  my  sours  enemies  have 
been  driven  back,  scattered  and  put  to  flight. 
Now,  what  have  I  to  render  to  my  God  for 
thb  most  glorious  work — the  salvation  of  my 
soul — but  the  humble  acknowledgments  of  the 
most  unworthy  and  vilest  of  sinners,  who,  by 
Hb  most  gracious  condescendings,  is  enabled 
and  encouraged  to  ascribe  honor,  adoration, 
dominion  and  renown,  with  praises  and  thanks- 
giving, as  due  to  His  eternal  love,  for  ever- 
more. 

• 

Upon  perusal  of  the  same 
Mj  soul's  eDlivenedwith  a  flame 
Of  holj  zeal,  that  I  may  know 
The  hand  of  God  fn  all  I  do. 
Oh,  that  I  maj  therein  confide, 
And  by  the  righteous  Judge  be  tried  : 
This  is  of  my  desire  the  scope, 
That  of  my  love,  my  faith  and  hope, 
I  may  not  be  ashamed  ;  and  ha^e 
An  inheritance  beyond  the  grave, 
Which  to  enjoy,  Lord,  grant  that  I 
In  fear  may  lir^,  and  favor  die ; 
And  that  my  soul  may  on  the  wing 
Of  hallelujah  meet  our  King. 


From  Christianity  the  Science  of  Manhood. 

THE  SPIRIT   OF  THE  TIME. 

BY   MIMOT   JUDBON   BAVAGS. 

If  we  seek  a  name  for  it,  I  know  none  better 
for  the  present  period  of  the  world's  history 
than  "  The  Age  ot  Criticism."  Everybody  is 
asking  questions  about  everything.  That 
which  centuries  have  taken  for  granted,  is 
being  examined  anew.  Men  are  asking  it 
what  foundation  it  stands  on,  and  by  what 
right  it  continues  to  exist.  The  earth  and  the 
heavens,  governments,  societies,  the  church, 
the  individual,  the  ultimate  principles  of  right 
and  wrong,  the  very  existence  of  the  soul  and 
of  a  personal  God — these  are  being  scrutin- 
ized as  never  before.  Systems  long  supposed 
divine,  are  proved  mortal,  and  overthrown. 
Theories,  long  unquestioned,  are  found  false, 
and  cast  to  the  winds.  What  was  considered 
authentic  history,  is  turned  into  myth,  and 
blown  away.  It  is  a  crucible  time,  when  what 
is  not  eold  has  need  to  fear.  Veneration  for 
the  old  and  established  is  giving  way  to  ven- 
eration for  the  true ;  and  what  can  be  truer 
reverence  ?  For  truth  is  ancient  as  God ;  and 
error,  however  old  with  men,  is  only  a  par- 
venu in  the  reign  of  heaven. 

The  age,  then,  is  not  justly  charged  with 
being  irreverent.  Never,  since  the  world  be- 
gan, was  the  heart  of  man  so  set  on  the  dis- 
covery of  Truth.  "  The  truth,  though  the 
heavens  fall,"  might  be  taken  as  the  motto  of 
the  time.  There  is,  indeed,  a  rough  grasping 
and  shaking  of  time-honored  institutions  and 
usages ;  but  it  is  only  to  find  out  whether  they 
have  a  basis  strong  enough  to  uphold  them. 


and  by  which  only  they  can  prove  their  righ 
to  stand. 

This  searching  and  reconstruction  is  markei 
as  the  appointed  mission  of  the  age,  bj  lii 
fact  that  never  before  have  there  been  :ad 
ample  facilities  for  the  work.  So  much  b 
been  brought  to  light  in  a  generation,  th&ti 
can  hardly  be  called  presumption  to  briog  ^ 
for  a  new  trial  that  which  the  wisest  tnd  hd 
regarded  as  securely  settled  twenty  five  ye&a 
ago.  Researches  in  geology  and  humio  u 
tiquities,  the  comparative  study  of  langu^ 
mythologies  and  religions  —  these,  &i&i| 
others,  have  opened  a^ew  the  old  inquitiei 
have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  into  dark  piid^ 
and  made  it  necessary  to  recast  the  old  ht^ 
of  thinking  and  doctrine.  i 

And  of  all  men  in  the  world,  the  k  i 
tremble  at  or  oppose  these  movements  ^m 
be  the  Christian.  It  is  not  faith  in  God.  b| 
a  lack  of  it,  that  smothers  invesiigiiiii 
that  calls  hard  names,  or  offers  frantic 
bigoted  opposition.  Whatever  is  of  God  ^ 
in  it  God  s  eternity.  That  which  is  simplH 
man  may  come  to  nought ;  but  what  is  of* 
no  power  can  overthrow.  I 

*'  Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  wUl  rise  ajfain:   ( 
The  eternal  yean  of  God  are  hers.'        j 

The  disciples  of  the  Truth,  then,  should  4 
fear  to  give  her  a  free  field  and  a  catf 
sword,  and  trust  themselves  to  the  bsoe.  I 
is  the  corporation  that  is  unwilling  to  li» 
its  books  looked  into,  that  we  are  RtdjI 
suspect  If  a  man  places  his  back  agilcit< 
door,  and  says  it  shall  not  be  opened,  it  begfl 
to  look  as  if  it  were  for  his  interest  to  ke 
shut  He  is  a  poor  friend  to  Christi 
who  offers  its  sacred  ness  as  a  reason  M 
should  not  be  looked  at  It  is  time  we 
through  with  such  defence.  The  world 
had  enough  of  it.  If  it  is  true,  it  will  \ 
scrutiny.  Gold  can  bear  tests,  OuIt 
dealers  in  brass  need  tremble. 

One  thing,  at  least,  in  the  midst  of  thej 
eral  confusion,  is  clear :  that,  whatever 
tinues  to  exist,  must  give  a  reason  for 
It  must  show  cause  why  sentence  of  a< 
should  not  be  passed  upon  it    And  thsl 
son  must  be  one  of  present  force.    Iti'l 
enough  that  a  thing  was  good  and  satisfec 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago.    It 
hold  in  its  hands  cornucopias  of  present  I 
ing  and  utility.     It  is  not  enough  thatiti 
offer  strong  proofs  that  it  once  came  fromj 
hands  of  God.     It  must  have  a  present  f 
living  connection  with  the  heavens.  It  *j 
not  warm  and  light  the  world  to  prove 
a  sun  rose  and  shone,  and  became  a  soi 
of  growth  and  beauty  a  thousand  years 
We  need  a  sun  that  rises  and  shines  e^ 
day  in  the  year.     And  if  we  have  this  m 
presence  and  light,  we  can  put  up  with  a 
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in  the  records  of  past  shiniDg,  or  even  dis- 
pense with  them  altogether.  But  no  con- 
tiouitj  of  records  will  enable  us  to  dispense 
fith  the  light  and  warmth.  If  Christianity, 
then,  is  to  continue  to  rule  the  world,  it  must 
live  some  reason  beyond  the  traditionally 
livioe  right  of  a  long  descended  sceptre.  It 
must  prove  its  right  by  its  ability  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  world's  highest  needs. 


Large  numbers  of  men  of  prominence  now 
living  have  risen  from  humble  life,  by  dint  of 
ndusrry,  without  which  talent  is  as  a  gold 
m  on  a  barren  island.  Work  alone  makes 
neo  bright,  and  it  does  not  alone  depend  on 
h  kind  of  work  you  have  to  do  whether  you 
i»  or  not.    It  depends  on  how  you  do  it. 


VALUE  OP  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

The  Bible  was  given  to  us  as  a  revelation 
if  the  character  of  God,  of  His  purposes  and 
kaJiogs  with  us,  the  creatures  of  His  power, 
if  our  duty  to  our  Creator  and  to  each  other, 
lod  of  our  final  destiny. 

But  these,  although  the  principle  objects 
9r  which  it  was  given,  are  not  all.  It  has 
lanj  auxiliary  properties  which  interest  and 
idtruct  us.  Am  ong  these,  and  not  the  least, 
re  the  mauy  st^ories  from  real  life — short 
ketches  of  personal  history,  of  which  we 
od  so  many  in  the  Bible,  goiug  back  far 
iyoad  the  oldest  traditions  of  other  nations. 

The  stories  of  the  Bible  came  to  us  in  the 
kin  unvarnished  language  of  truth,  yet 
lAoy  of  them  are  strauge — "  stranger  than 
Rtion."  We  feel  that  the  persons  they  tell 
V  of  were  human  beings  of  like  passions 
ith  ourselves,  and  that,  taking  into  consid- 
tation  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  times, 
\e  clifflate  and  country  they  lived  in,  we,  if 
laced  io  the  same  situations,  would  or  might 
ive  acted  in  the  same  manner.  Like  a  cor- 
£t  p  noting,  they  have  the  dark  shades  and 
lackness  of  character,  as  well  as  its  noon- 
ij  brilliancy,  and  mild  rich  evening  twi- 
;ht ;  its  crimes,  faults  and  follies,  as  well  as 
(good  qualities  and  stem  unwavering  sense 

duty.  In  a  word,  they  are  true  to  human 
iture. 

Nor  are  they  there  without  motive.  They 
^  put  there  for  our  instruction  and  improve- 
eot,  they  show  us  if  we  rightly  study  them, 
St  Bin  carries  with  it  its  own  reward,  pro- 
icing  miserveven  when  surrounded  with  the 
ghest  worldly  prosperity.  They  take  us  in- 
the  heart  and  show  us  that  the  spirit 
lows  DO  rest,  that  all  is  misery  and  con- 
sioQ  there,  and  that  virtue,  even  with  world- 
adversity,  gives  to  the  mind  a^  peace  far 
ore  mere  worldly  advantages,  and  that  in 


a  great  many  cases,  even  worldly  interest  was 
best  advanced  by  keeping  in  the  line  of  duty. 
If  rightly  studied  tney  will  better  fit  us  for 
the  duties  of  life,  by  teaching  us  that  with 
upright  motives  and  correct  conduct  we  have 
a  greater  prospect  of  temporal  advantage; 
but  if  "  He  who  ruleth  over  all "  shall  denv 
us  that,  we  will  yet  be  sure  of  peace  of  mina, 
which  is  above  all  price,  and  which  the  world 
of  itself  cannot  give  and  cannot  take  away. 
— Hebrew  Leader, 


■  «■» » 


Oreat  Men. — Oreat  men  stand  like  soli- 
tary towers  in  the  city  of  God;  and  secret 
passages,  running  deep  beneath  external 
nature,  give  their  thoughts  intercourse  with 
higher  intelligences,  which  strengthens  and 
consoles  them,  and  of  which  the  laborers  on 
the  sur&ce  do  not  dream. — L(mgfeUov). 


mn    I 


SYMPATHY   AND  JUSTICE. 

It  is  sometimes  affirmed  that  the  instinct 
of  personal  rights  isla  pu/ely  selfish  one,  and 
that  while  the  conviction  of  our  own  just 
claims  to  liberty  of  action  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  lead  us  to  seek  them  eagerly  and 
maintain  them  persistently,  it  will  not  give 
us  any  due  perception  of  anothers  rights,  or 
induce  any  effort  to  secure  for  him  what  we 
so  stoutly  demand  for  ourselves.  But  a  prac- 
tical view  of  life  seems  to  contradict  this 
statement  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  instinct  of  personal  rights  and  respect 
for  the  claims  of  our  neighbors  seem  to  de- 
velop in  unison.  Justice  to  self  and  justice 
to  others  bear  a  general  correspondence  with 
each  other;  where  the  one  is  strong,  the 
other  flourishes ;  where  the  one  is  feeble,  the 
other  languishes.  All  history  confirms  this. 
The  more  barbarous  the  naition,  the  more 
completely  is  force  the  governing  power. 
The  very  idea  of  righU  seems  absent.  Bub- 
mission  is  extorted  by  violence  and  rendered 
through  fear.  The  tyrant,  when  conquered, 
becomes  the  most  abject  slave,  and  the  slave, 
if  armed  with  authority,  is  the  most  despotic 
tyrant  Only  gradually,  with  civilization 
and  culture,  does  man  learn  to  appreciate 
justice  and  to  embrace  the  notion  of  personal 
rights.  Close  upon  this  follows  the  other 
notion  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow  men  and  his 
duty  to  respect  them.  Those  who  manifest 
the  firmest  aetermination  to  assert  the  former 
will  usually  be  the  most  equitable  in  uphold- 
ing the  latter.  The  Society  of  Friends  afibrds 
an  excellent  illustration  of  this.  That  body 
has  ever  resisted  with  the  utmost  energy  every 
invasion  of  its  liberty,  has  defied  persecution , 
and  refused  utterly  to  yield  its  convictions  to 
popular  opinions  or  fashions,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  has  been  prominent  in  every 
efibrt  to  spread  liberty  and  uphold  justice 
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throughout  the  world.  It  has  resolutely  op- 
posed the  slave-trade,  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  insane  and  the  prisoner,  unjust  dealings 
with  the  Indians,  and  war  with  all  its  horrors, 
while  the  private  character  of  its  members  has 
been  noted  for  sincerity  and  honesty.  So  that 
nation  which  most  firmly  maintains  its  own 
rights  is  generally  distinguished  by  its  equit- 
able  conduct  and  good  faith  toward*  other 
countries,  while  a  people  deficient  in  self-re- 
spect are  continually  making  unjust  demands 
upon  their  neighbors.  The  greatest  bully  is 
generally  the  greatest  coward,  and  he  who 
rawns  upon  the  rich  and  cringes  before  tiie 
powerful  will  be  overbearing  and  haughty  to 
the  poor  and  dependent. 

The  cause  of  this  universal  correspondence 
between  justice  to  self  and  justice  to  our 
neighbors  may  be  found  in  the  existence  of 
the  faculty  commonly  called  sympatky.  This 
fellow-feeling  with  the  emotions  or  passions 
of  others,  which  causes  us  to  share  in  the  pain 
or  the  joy  they  experience,  is  developed  in 
vastly  different  degrees,  but  is  instinctive 
to  all.  There  are  some  persons  mA  such 
highly  sensitive  organizations  that  they  can- 
not witness  bodily  suiSering  without  having 
similar  sensations,  like  an  echo  in  their  own 
ftames.  The  shrinking  and  shuddering  that 
most  of  us  experience  in  witnessing  surgical 
operations,  or  severe  accidents,  the  indigna- 
tion we  feel  at  extreme  cruelty,  the  terror  we 
suffer  in  seeing  any  one  in  a  perilous  position, 
the  unpleasant  effect  produced  by  the  blun- 
ders of  an  unpractised  speaker,  the  sadness 
caused  by  the  presence  of  grief  which  is  not 
ours,  and  the  pleasure  inspired  by  joyous 
fiM^es  and  cheer&l  voices,  all  combine  to  show 
how  natural  and  universal  is  that  sympathy 
by  which  we  are  bound  to  each  other  in  the 
iieB  of  a  common  humanity  and  brotherhood. 
To  this  faculty  may  be  traced  all  those  im- 
pulses of  benevolence  which  lead  us  to  relieve 
pain  and  promote  happiness.  The  pain  or 
pleasure  must,  however,  be  of  a  nature  ap- 
preciable by  us  before  we  can  sympathize  m 
them,  or  desire  to  mitigate  the  one  or  enhance 
the  other. 

Sympathy  lies  at  the  root  of  both  justice 
and  beneficence,  sending  its  warm  and  living 
current  of  vitality  equally  into  each.  Its 
work  is  not,  as  some  think,  wholly  confined  to 
the  promotion  of  mercy,  charity  aa,d  good 
nature ;  it  is  equally  concerned  in  preserving 

Suity  among  men,  in  balancing  the  fairness 
claims,  in  cherishing  honorable  dealings, 
in  putting  down  tyranny  and  slavery,  in  nur- 
tiiring  a  self  respect  in  every  heart,  that  shall 
command  the  respect  of  others.  It  is  true 
that  sympathy  is  sometimes  made  the  tool  of 
a  weak  and  insipid  good  nature  that  simply 
pleases  itself  by  indulging  others,  regardless 


of  the  principles  of  justice  or  the  lam  of 
equity.  But  this  is  not  its  deepest  meaniog 
nor  its  highest  aim.  If  it  is  united  ^itb 
principle,  as  well  as  impulse,  if  it  strives  not 
blindly  to  please  at  all  hazards,  but  wisely  to 
establish  the  principles  of  liberty,  justice  sod 
equity  and  to  confer  upon  others  toe  same  bless- 
ings that  we  prize  fbr  ourselves,  it  is  worthy  i 
large  place  in  every  heart — Publi4i  Ledger, 


President  Nott,  in  his  wise  old  age,  ooce 
took  a  newly  married  pair  aside  and  said:  "I 
want  to  give  you  this  advice,  my  children. 
Don't  try  to  be  happy.  Happiness  is  a  sby 
nymph,  and  if  you  chase  her  you  will  neTer 
catch  her;  but  just  go  quietly  on  and  do  your 
duty  and  she  will  conie  to  you." 


u 


▲  LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL    LEAD  THEM. 
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It  is  not  over  stairs  of  dogma,  but  by 
flights  of  inquiry,  aspiration  and  praTer,that 
we  rise  to  things  heavenly.  A  cnilas  quo- 
tion  on  a  religious  theme  lifts  me  nearer  to 
the  skies  than  the  theologian's  answer.  I 
say  the  child's  question,  because  our  laterj 
(][uestioning  is  apt  to  be  perverse,  with  a  pre-j 
judice  or  a  policy  in  it  Those  simple  "  whys"| 
and  ''hows  of  infant  speech  are  pure  pray- 
ers for  light.  They  voice  the  young  heart'* 
want  Nay,  more,  they  are  pointings  to,  and 
assurances  of,  the  very  thine  they  question. 
What  is  that  little  "  why^ "  but  the  nature^ 
demand  for,  and  affirmation  of,  a  cause  be- 
hind visible  things  ?  "  Must  /  die  ?  aud  vill 
there  be  no  more  /f '  exclaimed  a  little  ooa 
when  his  playfellow  passed  away;  and  Vw 
eyes  rounded  and  darkened  with  exceediDg 
horror.  What  stronger  testimony  could  bii 
soul  have  borne  to  immortality,  even  though 
gifted  with  a  theologian's  wit  and  logic,  tod 
instructed  in  all  the  creeds,  than  this  inetinc- 
tive  hatred  of  death,  and  thirst  to  live  fo^ 
ever?*  It  simply  said :  **  Death  is  alien  to  DQ|r 
being;  it  is  no  part  of  me;  I  can  never  die.' 
A  question  in' religion,  asked  from  a  burstiDg 
soul,  may  affirm  more  than  any  answer  you 
can  give  it  Interrogations  and  ezchunft' 
tions,  darting  from  the  nature's  depths,  are 
more  instructive  than  rounded  perioas.  Why^ 
one  of  the  strongest  assurances  of  God  I  ctn 
find  in  the  whole  universe,  is  the  thirat  I  fed 
forperfectness  and  a  perfect  being. 

Tne  boy  who,  when  asked  why  he  wtf 
whipping  the  wind,  replied :  ''  It  is  not  good; 
I  want  good  everywhere!"  spoke  a  whole 
volume  of  theology.  We  are  so  constituted, 
that  we  crave  goodness  everywhere — ^goodnesi 
omnipresent — goodness  almighty !  Jesus,  with 
a  panting  for  infinite  love,  and  right,  and 
Wiftdom,  spoke  out  to  the  Power  that  rules  the 
worlds,  the  only  name  that  measures  the  want 
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ofaDjsouI— "Father  I"  Questions  and  de- 
sires, shooting  up  from  the  mind,  like  tendrik 
bunting  from  the  vine,  and  feeling  their  way 
along  to  the  supporting  trellis ;  or,  like  the 
thirst  of  the  weary  beast — itself  a  proof  that 
somewhere  run  the  water-brooks — what  ora- 
cles from  Sinai  are  more  infallible  than  these? 
Have  those  of  you  who  have  sailed  the  sea 
across,  any  doubt  that  the  slender  needle  that 
guided  your  way  felt  the  drawing  of  a  real 
object  or  influence  from  somewhere  toward 
the  North  Pole  ?  And  did  you  not,  therefore, 
feel  a  security,  though  out  of  sight  of  shore 
or  haven?  You  did  not  need  to  see  the 
** mountain  of  lodestone,'^  or  whatever  it  is; 
nay,  you  did  see  it  in  the  needle's  steadfast- 
oess.  These  involuntary  ezclaimings  and 
outreachings  into  the  Great  Mystery,  furnish 
more  wisdom  than  all  dogmatic  treatises. 
God  asks  through  us  the  questions  to  which 
He  is  the  answer,  and  so  long  as  these  cur- 
rents of  the  Holy  Spirit  go  sweeping  through 
as,  we  may  be  sure  we  are  remembered  child- 
ren of  the  HigtesL-^  C.  A,  in  Vie  Christian 
Register. 


-«— «i»i 


An  old  writer  says,  "  Reade  not  bookes 
alone,  but  men,  and  amongst  them  chiefly  thy- 
lelfe:  if  thou  find  anything  questionable 
there,  use  the  commentary  of  a  severe  friende, 
rather  than  the  glosse  of  a  sweete  lipt  flat- 
terer; there  is  more  profit  in  a  distasteful 
^th,  than  deceitful  sweetnesse.'' 


■   mm 


CARRYUrO  A  LADDER. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  person  carry  a  ladder? 
He  pats  it  on  hia  shoulder,  or  it  may  be  he 
puts  his  head  between  the  rounds  and  has  one 
>f  the  sides  resting  on  each  shoulder,  and 
bavingit  nicely  balanced  walks  along.  A 
nan  wi-.h  a  ladder  is  an  interesting  object  in 
I  crowded  street.  He  looks  at  the  end  before 
iim,  but  the  end  behind  him  he  cannot  see. 
[f  he  moves  the  front  end  to  get  out  of  the 
vay  of  a  person,  away  goes  the  rear  end  just 
tt  &r  in  tne  opposite  direction,  and  the  slight- 
st  turn  of  his  body,  only  a  few  inches,  will 
pve  t;he  ends  a  sweep  of  several  feet,  and 
hose  in  the  way  may  look  out  for  bruised 
tats  and  bumped  heads,  while  the  window- 
[lass  along  the  street  is  in  constant  daneer 
rom  the  unseen  rear  end  of  the  ladder, 
l^hen  a  small  boy,  I  was  carrying  a  not  very 
^ge  ladder,  when  there  was  a  crash.  An 
lolucky  movement  had  brouffht  the  rear  end 
^f  my  ladder  against  a  window.  Instead  of 
colding  me,  my  father  made  me  stop,  and 
wd  very  quietly :  "  Look  here,  my  son,  there 
B  one  thing  I  wish  you  always  to  remember ; 
hat  is,  every  ladder  has  two  ends."  I  never 
uive  forgotten  that,  though  many,  many 
^flarg  have  gone,  and  I  never  see  a  man  car- 


rying a  ladder  or  other  long  thing  but  what 
I  remember  the  two  ends.  Don't  we  carry 
things  besides'  ladders  that  have  two  ends  ? 
When  I  see  a  young  man  getting  **  fast " 
habits  I  think  he  only  sees  one  end  of  that 
ladder,  and  that  he  does  not  know  that  the 
other  end  is  wounding  "his  parent's  hearts. 
Many  a  young  girl  carries  a  ladder  in  the 
shape  of  a  love  for  dress  and  finery ;  she  only 
sees  that  gratification  of  a  foolish  pride  at 
the  forward  end  of  that  ladder,  while  the  end 
that  she  does  not  see  is  crushing  true  mod- 
esty and  pure  friendship  as  she  goes  along 
thoughtlessly  among  the  crowd.  Ah!  yes, 
every  ladder  has  two  ends,  and  it  is  a  thing 
to  be  remembered  in  more  ways  than  one. — 
The  Moravian, 


«•» 


We  cannot  all  of  us  be  beautiful,  but  the 
pleasantness  of  a  good-humored  look  is  denied 
to  none.  We  can  all  of  us  increase  and 
strengthen  the  family  afiections  and  the  de- 
lights of  home. 


^SCRAPS 

•FROM  UNPUBLIBHBD  LXTTXEA. 

Here  we  are  at  -,  where  we  can  rest 
body  and  mind,  and  can  truly  say  we  lack 
nothing.  There  is  a  precious  seed  in  every 
place  where  our  lot  has  been  cast — many  in- 
quiring minds  among  the  voung;  these  see 
the  b^uty  of  holiness,  and  desire  to  realize 
the  blessea  results  of  a  life  of  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Truth.  They  have  heard  the  loving 
voice  of  the  good  Shepherd,  seeking  to  draw 
them  within  the  safe  enclosure  of  His  fold. 
It  is  a  time  of  awakening.  Not  only  is  the 
earth  being  shaken,  but  the  heavens  also. 

May  every  false  rest  be  broken  up,  and 
everything  be  removed  that  would  be  as  a 
clog  to  the  progress  of  the  good  work  now  on 
the  wheel.  I  often  wish  that  the  great  reali- 
ties of  the  Christian  religion  may  be  seen  and 
accepted  in  their  beautiful  simplicity,  rdieved 
from  the  cumbersome  machinery  and  orna- 
mentation that  in  many  professed  Christian 
churches  now  press  it  down,  preventing  its 
full  dominion. 
.  It  is  through  individual  faithfulness  this 
work  must  be  accomplished.  A  praetieal  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  great  TrQth  that  the 
Divine  law  is  impressed  upon  the  tablet  of 
every  heart,  and  may  be  read  by  all  of  God's 
rational  creatures,  will  go  far  towards  over- 
throwing all  mere  ceremonial  observances, 
and  establishing  that  acceptable  worship 
which  stands  in  submission  to  the  Divine  will. 


My  heart  responds  to  every  suggestion  of 
thine,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  friendship 
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\vhich  dictated  them.  Yes,  we  are  depend- 
ent one  upon  another,  and  it  is  right  it  should 
be  thus.  These  repeated  bereavements  bind 
those  that  are  left  more  closely  to  each  other, 
and  we  are  all  companions  in  sorrow. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thought  that  the  love  which 
ministers  to  our  enjoyment  here  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  "  hereafter,"  and  the  veil  which 
se))arates  us  seems  so  thin,  and  the  stepping- 
stone  so  narrow,  that  methinks  they  cannot 
be  very  far  away.'  I  love  to  think  that  our 
friends  are  near,  cognizant  of  our  joys  and 
sorrows,  which,  to  their  clearer  perceptions, 
must  seem  of  less  moment  to  them;  and  that 
their  watchful  love  smooths,  bridges  over  and 
fills  up  the  rough  and  deep  places.  Is  this 
visionary,  dear  friend?  Well,  let  it  be  so. 
The  deep  religious  element  is  not  so  strong  in 
some  minds  as  others ;  and  the  spiritual  per- 
ceptions of  some  of  us  are  not  suj9iciently  alive 
to  speak  of  that  which  seems  afar  off.  Perhaps 
in  that  "  higher  life,"  which  we  believe  is  in 
store  for  us,  all  will  be  made  plain,  and  we 
behold  the  perfection  of  a  plan  that  Divinity 
alone  could  mature. 
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PHILADBLPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  18,  1874. 

London  Yearly  Meeting.— -Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  British  Friend  of  Sixth  month 
is  occupied  with  a  detailed  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  Yearly  Meeting.  We 
presume  the  account  is  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  the  journal  in  which  it  appears, 
or  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  itself.*  We  give  an 
abstract  of  some  portions  which  seemed  to  be 
especially  noteworthy. 

In  the  meetingof  Ministers  and  Elders  a  min- 
ute was  adopted  expressive  of  a  concern  that 
these  meetings  should  be  more  useful  and 
spiritual  in  their  character ;  that  the  holding 
of  them  should  be  more  effective;  that  the 
business  was  often  of  a  mere  routine  character  ( 
and  that  their  operations  should  be  extended 
in  the  way  of  pastoral  care  of  the  flock.  It 
was  ad  vised,  that  in  ministry  very  simple  lan- 
guage should  be  used,  even  such  as  was  fitted 
to  the  capacity  of  children.  That  none  should 


*  In  view  of  the  unaathorized,  imperfect  and 
often  erroneooa  acconnts  of  the  proceedings  of  our 
own  Yearlj  Meeting,  which  find  their  way  into  the 
public  papers,  it  wouid  be  well  for  us  to  consider 
whether,  as  this  cannot  be  prevented,  some  steps 
should  not  be  taken  to  ensure  their  correctness. 


preach  without  a  clear  call,  and  not  after  the 
example  of  others. 

In  the  meeting  at  large,  among  the  testi- 
monies for  deceased  Friends,  was  one  concern- 
ing Edward  Ash,  M.  D.,  (a  minister).  Much 
discussion  arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  issuing  a  laudatory  testimony 
for  one  whose  writings  had  done  much  to  lay 
waste  the  faith  promulgated  by  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  Society.  £.  Ash  resigned  his 
right  of  membership  some  years  ago,  on  ac- 
count of  his  want  of  unity,  and  has  since 
been  reinstated  ;  but,  it  was  remarked,  there 
appeared  no  evidence  that  his  opinions  had 
changed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged 
that  the  life  and  character  of  this  Friend 
gave  evidence  of  Christian  holiness  and  dedi- 
cation ;  that  the  fact  that  a  Friend  had  held  cer- 
tainviews  did  not  disqualify  him  from  receiving 
after  death,  a  testimony  as  to  bis  character  and 
life.  A  Friend  recalled  the  circumstance  that, 
in  1852,  Dr.  Ash  resigned  his  membership  on 
the  ground  of  not  agreeing  with  the  re-publica- 
tion of  Barclay's  Apology,  by  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings.  And  since  then  the  Yearly  Meetr 
ing  had  come  round  to  the  exact  conclasion 
which  Dr.  Ash  at  that  time  maintained. 
The  testimony  was  adopted  by  the  Meeting. 

Minutes  from  various  Quarterly  Meetings, 
were  received,  proposing  to  omit  the  custom  of 
answering  some  of  the  queries;  those  apecialij 
which  relate  to  other  than  matters  of  fact 
The  answer  to  the  query  about  love,  it 
was  stated,  was  often  injurious  by  drawing 
attention  to,  and  thereby  strengthening,  &oj 
exceptions.  Hence,  the  answers  were  indefi- 
nite, and  did  not  promote  a  toneof  gentlenesi 
and  truthfulness.  Attention  was  called  to 
the  difficulty  of  answering  some  of  the  queries. 
As  regards  the  frequent  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, for  instance,  we  could  not  teli  that  the 
individuals  of  a  meeting  were  really  frequent 
in  the  perusal  of  the  Bible.  The  same  ap- 
plies with  respect  to  the  training  of  children 
and  servants,  regarding  which  a  great  deal 
must  be  unknown.  The  matter  contained  is 
the  queries  often  brought  a  solemn  covering 
over  the  meeting,  which  was  dissipated  by  the 
critical  spirit  elicited  by  the  answers.  The 
whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  careful  coo* 
sideration  of  the  Quarterly   Meetings,  wbc 
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are  to  appoint  a  few  Friends  in  each  to  meet 

in  conference  on  the  subject,  and  report  to 

the  next  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  subject  of  intemperance  was  introduced 

by  a  proposition  from  one  of  the  Quarters, 
that  the  Meeting  should  petition  Parliament 
to  enact  laws  restraining  the  traffic.     A  long 
and  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which 
it  was  manifest  that  the  deep  and  wide-spread 
concern  so  prevalent  in  this  country  is  partic- 
ipated in  by  Friends  in  Great  Britain,  though, 
aa  a  society,  they  are  behind  us  in  the  matter 
of  total  abstinence.      John  Bright,  M.  P., 
vug  not  in  favor  of  petitioning  Parliament, 
believing  that  legislation   could  do  nearly 
nothing  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion. 
He  thought  their  business  was  in  their  own 
homes,  to  endeavor  to  change  the  course  of 
pubJic  opinion  ;  and  if  the  Society  of  Friends 
Dnited  with  other  good  men  in  this  endeavor, 
be  believed  no   words  could   describe,   nor 
mind  imagine,  what  good  would  result  from 
their  united  efibrts.     He  said  that  from  the 
time  he  became  a   householder  (thirty  four 
years)  he  had  not  bought  any  wine  or  spir- 
ituous liquor  whatever.    It  was  urged,  in  reply 
to  J.  B.,  that  legislative  action  did  much  to- 
ward moulding  public  opinion.   A  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  an  appeal  on  the 
subject  ■ 

The  report  of  the  Conference  which  met  in 
Eleventh  month  last,  came  up  for  discussion. 
(An  account  of  this  Conference  was  given  in 
the  forty  fifth  nuniber  of  our  last  volume.) 
On  the  subject  of  **  reading  the  Scriptures  in 
Meetings  for  Worship,"  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  the  meeting  was  embodied  in  a  minute, 
saying : 

'*  The  subject  of  the  firat  part  of  the  report  from 
tlie  Conference  had  been  seriously  considered,  and 
M  elicited  large  expression.  While  appreciating 
he  Christiao  concern  of  the  Conference,  we  did  not 
tee  oor  waj  to  adopt  it.  In  some  places,  Friends 
i&d  adopted  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  Scriptare 
n  some  of  their  Meetings  for  Worship.  With  re- 
r&rd  to  this  prac'ice  we  had  come  to  no  united 
Qdgment,  bat  there  had  been  a  prevalent  desire  not 
0  iDterfere  with  anj  libert/  in  this  respect  rightljr 
ojoyed  amongst  us.  Nevertheless,  we  felt  an  ear- 
test  concern  that  Friends  everywhere  should  be 
watchful  that  anj  liberty  thus  exercised  be  exer- 
ised  in  connection  with  a  faithful  upholding  of  our 
Mtimooy  to  the  nature  of  pure  spiritual  worship 
Bder  the  Qocpel  of  Gbitst." 


That  part  of  the  report  of  the  Conference 
relating  to  pastoral  care  and  religious  instruc- 
tion was  commended  by  a  minute  to  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  Friends  generally. 
The  part  recommending  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Meetings  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Overseers 
and  other  Friends,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Monthly  Meetings,  was  referred  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  meeting  next  year.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  on  this  subject  a 
Friend  informed  that, 

«The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  the  first 
meeting  constituted  by  George  Fox  in  the  Society. 
Its  object  was  the  distribution  of  ministers  through- 
out the  Society,  that  ministers  might  be  sent  to  any 
meetings,  up  and  down  the  country,  where  they 
were  needed.  The  whole  idea  was  that  of  giving 
each  individual  that  portion  of  service  for  which  he 
was  suited.  The  meetings  were  partly  composed  of 
those  young  ministers  who  might  be  said  to  be  on 
trial — that  is,  who  spoke  in  our  meetings,  and  who 
might  be  said  to  be  approved  by  the  Church,  since 
they  w«re  not  prevented  from  coming  and  taking 
part  in  the  Meetings  for  Worship.  Then  a  change 
came  over  this  meeting.  *  Elders'  were  admitted 
to  it.  In  1750  the  Meeting  of  Birmingham  applied 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  know  what  was  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  offices  of  Overseer  and  Elder. 
The  answer  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  very  ambig- 
uous. After  that  there  was  another  change.  For- 
merly the  Meeting  of  Ministers  thus  constituted  was 
subject  to  the  Monthly  Meeting — the  officers  came  to 
the  Monthly  Meeting  and  gave  an  account  of  what 
had  been  done  for  the  good  of  the  Church.  We 
might  see  the  rf>mnant  of  that  practice  in  the  cus- 
tom for  ministers  to  come  and  make  some  little  re- 
port of  their  service  to  their  Monthly  Meeting  when 
they  return  certificates  granted  to  them.  An  alter- 
ation made  co  extensively  with  the  separation  of 
eldA-ship  and  overseersbip  was,  that  the  Meetings  of 
Ministers  should  not  report  to  their  own  Monthly 
Meeting,  but  lo  a  Quarterly  Meteing  of  their  own, 
and,  by  a  subsequent  enactment,  should  report  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders — quite  a 
modern  affair.  Then  the  things  which  affected  the 
iQterests  of  the  particular-churches  were  taken  from 
the  shoulders  of  their  own  local  meetings,  and  put 
on  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  a  great  deal  farther  off, 
and  then  on  the  Yearly  Meeting.'' 

In  two  of  the  epidtles  issued  to  pther  Yearly 
Meetings  there  occurred  a  passage  about  the 
differeuce  in  their  view  of  Divine  Truth  which 
had  marked  the  career  of  some,  or  all,  of  the 
Friends  whose  testimonies  had  been  .read 
amongst  them.    A  Friend  remarking  that  he 
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thought  it  unvnse  thus  to  show  what  division 
might  exist  among  them,  the  passage  was 
omitted. 


«M 


Gorner-Stones. — As  Editors  of  this  paper, 
we  are  frequent  recipients  of  public  documents 
and  of  invitations  to  join  in  the  various  cere- 
monies that  inaugurate  useful  and  popular 
enterprises.  So  far  as  our  limited  space,  and 
the  position  of  our  paper  as  the  organ  of  a 
distinctive  religious  body,  will  allow,  we  will 
inglj  accept,  and  avail  ourselves  of  all  these 
means  of  testifying  our  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  our  beloved  city  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  which  it  is  the  business  metropolis,  and  also 
of  giving  our  readers  the  benefit  of  the  infor- 
mation thus  received. 

Two  important  events  connected  with  the 
future  of  our  city  were  celebrated,  with  the 
cer.emonie8  usual  on  such  occasions,  on 
Seventh-day  the  4th  inst.  The  new>bridge 
spanning  the  Schuylkill  at  Girard  ivenue 
was  delivered  over  to  the  city  authorities/ 
and  formally  thrown  open  to  travel  oh  that 
day.  It  is  a  massive  structure,  of  great 
strength  and  real  artistic  beauty;  the  im- 
mense piles  of  granite  masonry  that  support 
it  look  as  if  they  might  resist  the  wear  and  tear 
of  time  for  indefinite  ages.  It  is  broad  enough 
for  eight  vehicles  to  pass  abreast,  leaving 
ample  room  for  pedestrians,  and  so  well  paved 
that  one  scarcely  comprehends,  in  passing 
over,  that  a  river  of  considerable  size  is  flow- 
ing beneath. 

Gas  jets  enclosed  in  glass  globes  are  ar- 
ranged on  each  side,  the  centre  ones  beating 
clusters,  corresponding  to  the  single  globes. 
These,  when  lighted  up,  make  the  bridge  as  safe 
at  night  for  pedestrians  or  riders  as  our  streets. 
The  old  bridge  which  it  replaces  has  been  con- 
sidered unsafe  for  heavy  transit  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  is  really  a  matter  for  sincere  rejoicing 
that,  amid  so  much  reckless  expenditure  of 
the  people's  money,  a  work  so  worthy  a  great 
and  prosperous  city  has  been  carried  thrpugfi 
to  completion. 

But  it  was  more  especially  to  notice  the 
other  event  of  the  day  that  we  began  this  ar- 
ticle. The  vexed  question  which  agitated  the 
community  for  so  long,  as  to  the  location  of  the 
new  Public  Buildings,  has  been  finally  set- 
tled in  the  selection  of  the  centre  of  the  square. 


intersected  by  Broad  and  Market  streets,  which, 
in  the  laying  out  of  the  city,  was  donated  by 
its  illustrious  founder  for  that  purpose.  Thii 
site  has  been  the  scene  of  busy  industry  for 
some  months  past ;  the  foundation  walls  have 
progressed  rapidly,  and  on  Seventh-day  the 
corner-stone  was  laid,  in  the  presence  of  an 
immense  throng  of  invited  guests  and  others. 

The  ceremonies  were  conducted  by  the  Free 
Masons  with  all  the  pomp  and  display  pecu- 
liar to  that  Order. 

Demonstrations  at  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  public  building  date  back  to  the 
misty  ages  of  antiquity.  They  have  always 
been  occasions  of  great  pomp  and  show. 
Doubtless  the  beginning  of  all  works  of  gen- 
eral interest  that  facilitate  the  transaction  of 
business  or  provide  asylums  for  the  destitute, 
should  be  the  subject  of  congratnlatiui;  yet 
there  is  so  much  of  parade  and  show,  sod 
such  a  glamour  of  the  mediseval  agiv  in  the 
performances,  that  they  seem  out  of  place  in 
the  fresh  young  life  of  our  free  institations. 

If,  on  these  occasions,  we  accustom  the 
youth  of  our  country  to  the  halo  that  8a^ 
rounds  the  mysteries  of  secret  societies,  and 
familiarize  their  impressible  minds,  with  shows 
that  recall  thrones  and  sceptres,  priestly  bene- 
diction and  royal  favor,  the  plain,  honest, 
simple  ways  that  our  Quaker  and  Puritan 
ancestry  had  of  doing  such  things,  will  soon 
be  classed,  among  the  rude  and  unpolished 
customs  of  collonial  times.  Thus,  the  State 
which  owes  it  to  the  young  to  preserve  tbeoi 
from  the  practices  and  traditions  against 
which  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  psst 
protested,  even  to  the  giving  up  of  their  Hvei, 
becomes  a  party  to  their  re- establishment. 
Not  that  we  fear  ultimate  shipwreck  to  this 
nation,  for  we  do  not  believe  that  this  &ir 
land  of  ours  can  ever  be  thwarted  in  its  olti- 
mate  destiny  as  the  free  home  of  a  free  StatCi 
a  free  Church  and  a  free  people,  though  the 
clouds  which  now  and  then  loom  upon  its 
horizon,  like  the  one  *'  not  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,"  may  yet  pour  down  in  a  fearful  deluge. 

The  importance  of  a  corner-stone  to  a  build- 
ing cannot  be  over-estimated  ;  on  its  solidity 
and  strength  the  whole  edifice  depends.    An 
the  pomp  and  show,  the  marchings  and  conaj 
I  termarchings  of  men  arrayed  in  robes  of  mpi 
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tical  significance,  can  neither  make  nor  mar  |  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Flemish  reformers 


the  strength  of  the  structure  which  is  to  be 
reared.  They  can  have  no  use  beyond  the 
grstificatioQ  of  the  sensuous  desires,  and  are 
forgotten  in  the  next  new  excitement,  only 
their  effects  are  left  to  weaken  the  love  for 
plainer  and  more  simple  observances. 

That  great  account  was  made  of  the  laying 
of  a  comer-stone  in  ancient  times,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  frequent  allusions  to  it 
made  by  the  prophets.  Isaiah,  who,  in  his 
exalted  visions  of  the  distant  future,  saw  the 
triumph  of  righteousness  and  peace,  and  the 
reigD  of  that  millennial  day  in  which  the  king- 
dom of  this  world  would  become  the  kingdom 
of  God,  personating  the  Divine  Being,  de- 
clares ;  «  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  founda- 
tion  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  corner- 
stone, a  sure  foundation."  Taking  up  this 
thooght  of  the  prophet,  Paul,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Ephesians,  proclaims  that  those  who  had 
come  into  citizenship  with  the  saints,  had 
''built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the 
chief  comer-stone." 


,  DIED. 

CORBIN.— In  Baflklo,  on  the  6th  of  Sixth  month, 
Feter  Oorbin,  in  the  Slst  year  of  his  age.  Although 
not  always  an  attendant  of  Friends  meetings,  he 
WM  at  heart  a  true  Friend,  and  of  late  years,  ever 
nBM  a  meeting  was  established  in  ttiis  city,  he  was 
ftfaithful  attendant,  and  his  kindly  heart,  his  ever 
cbeerful  face,  and  social  qualities,  will  be  greatly 
aiMed  from  that  little,  bnt  faithful,  eoropany  who 
veeklj  assemble  in  the  meeting-hense  on  Allen  St. 

WOOD.^At  her  residence  in  Benjaminville,  Mc- 
wan  Co.,  Illinois,  on  the  23d  of  Fifth  month,  Tacy 
wood,  in  her  67ih  year. 


For  Friende*  Intelligencer. 
FBOM  CUB  £USOP£AN  CORRESPONDENT. 
IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 
No.  6. 

The  city  of  Antwerp  forms  a  strong  contrast 
w  Paris  in  some  respects.  A  chill  sea  air  greets 
«•  on  our  arrival,  and  all  the  wraps  within 
J»cn  are  hardly  enough  to  keep  up  a  com- 
fortable warmth.  A  rough  ride  in  the  omni- 
bus  over  a  pavement  of  uneven  cubes  of  stone, 
through  Winding,  sometimes  narrow,  stircets, 
Dnn«  us  to  the  Hotel  8t  Antoine,  a  most 
fiomfortsble  and  welcome  rest  after  a  day's 
fwwty  ride.  There  is  not  much  of  magnif 
leence  here,  except  what  is  found  in  the  cathe- 
iral  and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings.  These 
^  interesting  memorials  of  the  stormy  mid- 
Ue  ages,  and  forever  historic  as  Uie  scene  of 


of  the  16th  century  with  the  overwhelmingp 
power  and   cruel    bigotry  of  the    Spanish 
tyrant     We  take  a  long  look  at  the  splendid 
tower  of  the  cathedral  against  the  clear  even- 
ing sky,  and  marvel  how  human  strength  and 
skill  could  ever  have  accomplished  the  her* 
culean  work  we  see  before  us.      It  soars  far, 
far  above  all  surrounding  objects,  and  every 
other  structure  in  the  citv,  to  the  height  (ao- 
oording  to  Baedeker)  of  400  feet.     But  its 
altitude  is  le&s  wonderful  than  the  delicate 
sculpture  of  the  spire,  which   the  Emperor 
Napoleon  compared  to  a  piece  of  Mechlin 
lace,  and  Charles  V  used  to  eay  it  was  ele* 
gant  enough  to  be  preserved  in  a  case.      It 
seems  as  if  Grothic  magnificence  can  do  no 
more.    As  we  look,  a  musical  chime  rings  out 
on  the  still  evening,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is 
the  voice  of  ninety-nine  belk*  the^maliest  of 
which  is  only  fifteen  inches  in  circumference, 
and  the  largest  weighs  eight  tons.      As  we 
stand  in  the  Place  Vert,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  cathedral,  formerly  the  churchyard,  we 
are Jdst  in  front  of  the  colossal  bronze  statue 
of  KnJbens,  the  great  Flemish  painter,  whose 
masterpieces  are  to  be  found  in  the  cathedral. 
Diplomatist,  statesman  and  artist,  he  looka 
worthy  of  his  fame,  and  worthy  to  be  the 
friend  and  companion  of  the  greatest  of^the 
earth.      His  must  have  been  a  busy  life,  for 
we  read  that  one  thousand  pictures,  many  of 
them  of  great  dimensions,   bear  his  name^ 
while  he  devoted  himself  quite  as  much  to 
political  labor  in  the  service  of  his  princes  aa 
to  art      I  examined  with  all  diligence  the 
two  paintings  by  Rubens  which  are  accounted 
his  greatest :    The  Elevation  of  the  Cross^ 
and  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  as  well  as 
the  Assumption  and  Resurrection,  which  are 
also  from  his  powerful  pencil.     The  wonder 
and  the  excellence  of  these  works  are  the  bold- 
ness of  the  conception  and  the  terrible  inten* 
sity  of  the  expression.    It  is  not  an  unmixed 
pleasure  to  look  upon  such  marvellous  delin^a* 
tions  of  cruel  agony,  malignity,  and  heart* 
breaking  sorrow,  and  one  turns  away  with  a. 
fulness  of  emotion  that  a  work  of  art  seldom 
has  the  power  to  awaken  in  so  great  a  degree. 
Other  works  of  the  great  painter  are  in  the 
various  churches,  and  fourteen  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Antwerp  museum  ;  but  if  the  traveller 
does  justice  to  the  masterpieces  of  art,  how  is  it 
possible  to  observe  properly  the  world  of  re* 
ality  and  of  nature? 

The  streets  are  clean,  and  everywhere  we 
observed  orderly  activity.  Everybody  is  at 
work.  Even  aogs  are  harnessed  to  little 
carts,  and  are  submitting  to  share  with  other 
creatures  the  labors  of  civilization.  To  one 
cart  I  saw  two,  and  to  another,  three  dogs  at- 
tached ;  and,  as  misery  ever  loves  company. 
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it  seemed  an  amelioration  of  the  doom  of  la- 
bor. The  dogs  did  not  look  specially  un- 
happy, and  when  the  little  cart  stopped,  as  it 
frequently  did,  they  would  sit  down  and  look 
cheerfully  around  them.  In  one  instance, 
the  master,  evidently  pitying  his  humble  ser- 
*  vant,  had  taken  the  shafts  of  the  wagon 
himself,  and  the  dog  trotted  along  with  loose 
traces,  showing  that  the  ancient  sympathy 
and  affection  between  dog  and  man,  lives  even 
in  Antwerp.  The  immense  Flemish  horses, 
larger,  I  think,  than  any  in  use  with  us,  draw 
^reut  loads  with  slow,  determined  steps,  which 
are  only  very  slightly  quickened  by  the  most 
•energetic  persuasion. 

It  looks  very  sad  to  American  eves  to  see 
women  performing  hard  manual  labor  in  the 
open  streets :  drawing  carts,  pushing  wheel- 
barrows, and  sweeping  up  all  the  litter  with 
brooms  of  twigs.  Their  faces  are  bronzed, 
and  backs  bowed,  and  every  trace  of  comeli- 
ness had  vanished ;  and  we  question  why  it  is 
that  so  much  of  the  lighter  work  is  done  by 
the  men  in  this  country,  and  that  women  are 
thus  made  the  bearers  of  the  heavy  burdens. 
In  the  market-place  we  were  much  interested 
in  the  curious  costume  of  the  peasant  women, 
who  eat  beside  their  wares.  Some  were 
43helling  the  peas  they  had  for  sale,  or  pealing 
the  potatoes ;  and  very  few  indeed  were  idle. 
The  white  cotton  cap,  with  great,  large  ears, 
and  a  very  quaint  wagon-shaped  straw  bon- 
net with  a  hat-like  border,  made  the  head- 
<]res8,  while  many  of  them  wore  long,  warm 
•cloaks  of  some  kind  of  black  woolen  stujQT, 
with  capacious  hoods  behind,  able  to  cover 
the  remarkable  bonnets,  if  occasion  required. 
The  skirts  were  very  short,  which  made  it 
more  evident  that  their  feet  were  protected 
by  clumsy  wooden  shoes,  in  which  it  would 
£eem  impossible  to  make  any  but  the  most 
awkward  movements.  These  shoes  make  a 
curious  clatter  on  the  stones,  and  move  about 
with  all  needful  alacrity.  They  would  appear 
to  have  some  merits  for  those  who  could  en- 
•dure  them — durability  and  dryness;  but  at 
every  step  the  heel  rises  from  the  shoe,  and  it 
is  not  quite  clear  to  the  un instructed  observer 
why  the  shoe  and  foot  do  not  part  company 
entirely  when  the  wearer  has  to  run.  Per- 
haps they  do  at  times. 

One  evening  we  took  a  rather  long  ride  on 
the  street  railway  (tramway  it  is  called  here) 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  at  the  fortifications,  which  are  said 
to  be  very  strong ;  and  when  the  hour  to  re- 
turn arrived,  found  that  every  car  we  hailed 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  It  was  impossible 
for  some  time  to  find  a  place,  and  we  enquired 
into  the  meaning  of  thia  stream  of  people 
which  was  pouring  into  the  city.  They  were 
walking,  both  on  the  sidewalks  and   in  the 


middle  of  the  street,  some  carrying  bundleB 
and  baskets,  some  little  children,  and  some 
of  the  younfi^  and  the  strong  supporting  the 
steps  of  aged  ones.    Many  were  foot-sore, and 
limped  along  in  their  cruel  wooden  shoes,  and 
some  would  sink  down  and  rest  a  little  from 
time  to  time,  and  then  jump  up  and  clatter 
over  the  stones  with  the  rest     I  think  we 
waited  more  than  an  hour  in  a  little  ehop, 
which  made  a  comfortable  refuge,  while  the 
motley  procession   passed.      The  proprietor 
of  the  shop  told   us  in   French   that  these 
people  had  been   making  a  pilgrimage  on 
foot  to  a  church  at  eleven  leagues  distance 
from  Antwerp,  and  that  they  were  now  re- 
turning to  the  city  after  two  days'  absence. 
Later  we  learned  that  we  had  missed  a  scene 
of  ezceedinff  interest  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin,  at  Montague,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
procession.      A  great  multitude  of  devotees 
were  present,  having  come  on  foot  the  whole 
distance,  as  far  as  their  strength  would  per- 
mit.    Great  covered  wagons  accompanied,  in 
which  those  who  sank  with  fatigue  were  car- 
ried until  they  were  rested,  when  other  worn- 
out  pilgrims  took  their  places ;  and  so  they 
labored   along  till    the   desired   shrine  was 
reached.      Among  the  company  were  many 
penitents,  expiating  their  sins  according  to 
priestly   mandate,    who  marched   with  out- 
stretched  hands,  forming   the  body  into  a 
cross,  and  the  whole  procession  walked  three 
times  round  the  church.     Does  it  not  seem 
strange  that  these  dark   mediaeval  customs 
should  prevail  at  Antwerp,  where  at  one  time 
the  Reformation  took  such  powerful  root? 

It  is  a  pleasant  walk  along  the  Scheldt  on 
the  fine  quays,  constructed  by  Napoleon.  In 
the  early  days,  before  the  desolation  of  this 
city  by  its  oppressors,  thousands  of  merchant 
ships  used  to  lie  in  the  harbor;  and  in  the 
16th  century,  during  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity, it  had  a  population  of  200,000.  A 
row  of  noble  trees  shade  the  promenade,  and 
no  accumulation  of  dirt  or  rubbish  obstructs 
or  ofiends  the  pedestrian.  At  low  tide,  from 
the  quay  we  look  down  quite  a  precipice  to 
the  lazv  Scheldt,  and  the  deposit  of  mud 
which  the  turbid  stream  leaves  has  a  decided- 
ly oceanic  flavor.  The  river  rises  ten  feet  on 
an  average,  and  the  height  of  the  water,  when 
I  saw  it,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  spring 
tide  would  sometimes  inundate  the  quay 
itself  A  little  ferry-boat  seems  to  invite,  and 
we  take  a  trip  to  the  opposite  shore,  where  a 
slight  headland,  Vlaamsh  Hoofd,  or  Head  of 
Flanders,  gives  a  fine  view  of  the  city.  From 
this  point  we  see  a  charming  picture  of  Ant- 
werp, on  her  bow-like  side  of  which  the 
Scheldt  is  the  string.  Far  the  most  promij- 
nent  point  in  the  picture  is  the  noble  cathedral 
tower,  with  its  exquisite  open-work  agaiflit 
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a  yarjiog  backgrouud  of  blue  sky  and  soft 
cloud  niasBes.  The  city  now,  though  number- 
ing, it  is  said,  only  135,000  inhabitants,  occu- 
oies'six  times  the  space  enclosed  within  the 
aocieot  ramparts  which  have  been  removed, 
and  new  buildings  are  springing  up  in  every 
direction.  This  gave  us  an  idea  of  the  su- 
perior healthfulness  and  comfort  of  a  modern 
city  over  a  met^polis  of  three  hundred  years 
ago,  when  a  people  so  numerous  were  obliged 
to  nestle  in  so  small  an  area.  It  is  said  that 
after  its  capture  by  Alexander  of  Parma,  in 
1584,  the  population  was  reduced  85,000,  and 
chat  five  subsequent  years  of  Spanish  oppres* 
sioo,  left  it  but  55,000. 

The  Dutch,  from  having  been  allies,  now 
became  unfriendly  rivals,  and  built  forts  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  preventing  any  sea- 
going vessels  ascending  to  Antwerp.  All 
merchandise  for  that  city  was  required  to  be 
unloaded  at  a  Dutch  port,  and  ascend  the 
river  in  barges  only ;  and  it  is  only  since  the 
destruction  of  the  obstructing  forts  by  the 
French,  in  1794,  that  Antwerp  has  again  be- 
come a  commercial  city. 

Between  two  of  the  old  docks  rises  the 
massive  and  venerable  Maison  Hans^atique, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Ambassador  of 
the  Hanseatic  League.  It  is  termed  *'  Odter- 
linghuis"  by  the  Flemings,  and  was  ceded 
to  Belgium  by  the  Hanse  towns  in  1863. 

Two  routes  are  open  to  the  traveller  from 
Antwerp  to  Rotterdam.  We  may  go  by  rail 
m  four  and  a  half  hours,  or  the  steamboat 
"Telegraph"  will  bear  us  thither  in  eight 
hours.  The  prospect  of  steaming  calmly 
down  the  Scheldt,  through  the  canal  and 
among  the  low  alluvial  islands  which  help  to 
constitute  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  is  very 
pleasant,  and  we  progiise  ourselves  a  calm, 
contemplative  day  on  the  deck  of  the  com- 
fortable little  boat,  whence  it  will  be  very  in- 
teresting to  note  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  coast  of  this  sea-born  land. 

The  morning  of  departure  is  gray  and 
rather  threatening,  but  the  awning  which 
shadows  us  from  the  sunbeam,  will  also  cast 
aside  the  showers  we  think,  and  we  shall  sit 
triumphant  on  the  deck  in  waterproofs,  and 
see  the  low  countries  at  a  little  distance,  before 
making  a  closer  acquaintance.  But,  as  we 
move  down  the  river,  the  rain  begins  to  fall 
and  the  storm  wind  comes  down  fiercely  from 
the  North  Sea.  We  take  a  final  look  at  Ant- 
werp, pass  the  docks,  hoping  the  rain  will 
soon  be  over,  and  we  shall  have  sunshine  yet 
on  part  of  the  voyage.  The  captain,  how- 
ever, gravely  predicts  a  three  days*  storm ; 
and,  after  we  have  braved  it  till  our  craft  has 
fairly  passed  the  forts  du  Nord  and  Calloo, 
near  which  the  Duke  of  Parma  constructed 
the  celebrated  bridge  across  the  Schelde,  2,400 


feet  in  length,  we  retire  to  the  little  cabin* 
This  bridge  shut  off  all  communication  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  Ant^ierp  and  their 
Dutch  confederates,  and  was  defended  by  two* 
towers  and  nearly  one  hundred  guns,  and  was 
probably  the  cause  of  the  reduction  of  tb& 
city,  since  the  heroic  citizens  had  no  weapons 
with  which  to  contend  against  famine. 
Through  the  cabin  windows  we  see  that  we 
are  passing  a  wide,  desolate  area  of  water,, 
and  are  told  this  b  called  ''verdrouken 
Land,"  (literally,  drowned  land)  and  was* 
once  dyked  in  from  the  sea  and  formed  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  country.  But«  in  1421,. 
an  angry  sea  broke  through  the  barriers  and 
flooded  all  the  land.  One  hundred  thousand 
people  were  drowned,  and  only  one  house  was 
left  of  the  seventy-two  towns  in  which  they 
dwelt.  One  questions  if  these  most  laborioua 
Hollanders  will  not  again  claim  this  con- 
quered realm  from  the  ocean  victor,  and 
build  more  enduring  walls  against  his  wrath. 
But  we  are  now  in  the  kingdoin  of  Holland, 
and  at  the  first  Dutch   landing 
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custom-house  officer  comes  on  board  to  ex* 
amine  the  baggage.  He  is  a  tall,  bland^ 
pleasant-looking  gentleman  ;  and  when  it  be- 
comes my  turn  to  unlock  my  trunk,  I  say  to 
him,  **  It  is  not  worth  looking  into.  No 
smuggle  I"  He  takes  a  very  superficial  look^ 
and,  laughing,  says,  ''No  smuggle,"  and 
passes  on  to  the  next.  It  is  all  an  idle  form, 
I  imagine,  and  think  no  more  about  it.  But 
soon  an  unusual  excitement  among  the  pas- 
sengers attracts  us  into  the  dinine  saloon,, 
where  the  officer  stands  gravely  oeside  & 
troubled -looking  woman,  holding  in  his  hand 
a  package  of  lace  which  he  has  taken  from 
her  pocket.  The  stewardess  explains,  in  re- 
ply to  questions,  that  lace  is  much  cheaper  in 
Belgium  than  in  Holland,  the  duties  being 
high,  and  that  the  smuggling  lady  was  a 
dealer  in  such  articles.  '*  But  why  did  the 
officer  suspect  the  lace  ?"  It  seems  that  in 
some  of  her  packages  contraband  goods  were 
found,  and  guilty  looks,  perhaps,  revealed  the 
rest.  A  woman  is  brought  on  board  to  ex> 
amine  the  merchant  yet  more  closely,  and 
further  concealed  deposits  are  found,  on  which 
full  duty,  perhaps  more,  has  to  be  paid  ;  and 
we  pass  on  .without  further  delay. 

The  only  view  of  the  hollow  land  (Hol- 
land) possible  to  us  from  our  little  cabin  win- 
dows, is  of  the  dykes,  over  which  sometimes 
is  seen  the  thatched  roof  of  a  cottage  and  the 
tops  of  trees.  The  land,  we  are  told,  lies 
mostly  many  feet  below  the  sea-level,  and  the 
safety  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  em- 
bankments, which  defend  it  from  the  waves. 
Not  alone  does  the  Hollander  have  to  defend 
himself  from  the  sea,  but  it  is  equally  needful 
for  him  to   bank    the  rivers,  the  beds  of 
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which  are  gradually  raised  by  alluvial  de- 
poeits. 

The  dykes  are  composed  of  earth,  sand  and 
mud,  thoroughly  consolidated,  and  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with  twigs  of  willow  interwoven 
with  great  care  and  labor,  and  the  interstices 
of  this  basket  work  are  filled  with  clay,  so  as 
to  bind  the  whole  into  a  solid  mass.  The 
dykes,  in  many  places,  perhaps  in  general, 
are  planted  with  trees,  the  roots  of  which  are 
an  additional  strength  to  the  vast  and  costly 
atructures. 

In  some  places,  we  observed  bulwarks  of 
masonry,  protected  by  stakes  against  the  sea, 
And  having  the  upper  surface  covered  with 
turf. 

It  looks  to  the  passing  voyager  as  if  all  this 
labor  was  herculean  indeed;  but  the  lands 
thus  redeemed  from  the  sea  are  of  intense 
fertility,  and  support  a  numerous  population, 
who  find  themselves  able  to  expend  6,000,000 
florins  annually  for  the  usd  and  support  of 
the  corps  of  engineers  (De  Waterstaat)  who 
superintend  the^  all-important  earth-works. 

The  broad  canals  are  aUo  a  perpetual  won- 
der. They  are  commonly  about  sixty  feet 
wide,  and  since  not  only  the  surface  of  the 
water,  but  the  bed  of  the  canal  are  often  con- 
siderably above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country,  they  are  dyked  and  walled  in  the 
most  substantial  manner. 

Few  locks  are  required  in  this  intensely 
level  region,  but  the  extremities  which  con- 
nect with  the  sea  are  closed  by  massive  flood- 
gates, to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  the 
ocean  when  its  level  is  higher  than  the  water 
in  the  canal.    . 

The  wind-mills  look  to  us,  on  our  emergence 
from  the  cabin,  like  solemn  and  threatening 
champions  defending,  with  their  slow,  moving 
arms,  the  lowly  roofii  which  peep  above  the 
dykes. 

It  is  now  near  evening,  and  the  rain  has 
spent  its  fury.  The  sun  sends  out  some  en- 
couraging beams  from  among  the  breaking 
cloud  masses,  and  we  mount  a  pile  of  huge 
baskets  on  the  deck  to  get  a  good  look  over 
the  barriers  into  the  Dutch  fatherland. 

Here  it  is,  sure  enough !  A  land  of  soft 
meadows,  intensely  green  pasture,  geometri- 
cally straight  lines,  ditches  for  boundaries 
instead  of  fences,  and  trees  so  formal  and 
symmetrical  that  they  seem  as  if  set  up  from 
A  child's  box  of  wooden  toys.  The  trees  at 
the  doors  of  the  little  thatched  cottages  are 
trimmed  into  box-like  forms,  not  one  twig 
being  allowed  to  wander  at  its  own  sweet  will. 
The  tall  rich  grass  was  ready  for  mowing,  and 
many  fields  were  cut,  and  the  partly-made 
bay  was  lyiog  well  soaked  in  long  rows.  The 
crop  looked  very  abundant.  Men  were  milk- 
ing the  cows  in  the  open  pasture,  and  carry- 


ing great  pails  of  milk  suspended  from  akiod 
of  yoke,  on  their  shoulders,  and  the  BubetaD- 
tiallooking  animals  stood  chewing  the  cud  of 
content  amid  the  most  luxuriant  pastunec 
one  could  imagine.  Now  and  then  we  would 
get  glimpses  of  fine  houses,  embowered  amid 
trees,  and  surrounded  by  elaborately-desigoed 
flower  gardens,  and  ever  and  anon  the  giant 
wind  mills  swung  their  bat  like  arms.  The 
arms  alone  were  sometimes  each  as  much  as 
sixty  feet  long,  and  we  questioned  what  use 
was  made  of  so  much  wind  power,  other  than 
the  grinding  of  the  grain,  in  a  country  of 
such  narrow  limits.  We  find  that  many  of 
them  are  employed  in  pumping  out  the  nir 
plus  water  from  the  land,  and  that  others  are 
saw-mil  lS|  and  worked  up  the  rafts  which  are 
floated  down  the  Rhine.  The  sails  of  these 
mills  are  a  rectangular  wooden  networlc,  over 
which  a  canvas  is  stretched  when  the  mill  is 
in  action,  and  furled  when  not  in  use,  and 
both  roof  and  sides  are  in  many  cases  thatched 
with  twigs  or  reeds,  after  the  manner  of  the 
roofs  of  the  cottage  houses  of  Holland. 

We  have  now  left  the  ramificatioos  of  the 
Scheldt  and  entered  those  of  the  Mass,  and 
we  have  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  the 
noble  railway  bridge  over  the  broad  estuary 
called  Hollandsch  Diep.  This  vast  structure, 
which  was  completed  in  1871,  reaches  over  a 
stream  one  and  five-eighths  miles  wide.  It 
has  enormous  stone  piers  at  each  end,  and 
fourteen  iron  arches,  with  a  span  of  110  yards 
each.  It  stands  fifteen  feet  above  the  level ot 
the  highest  tide,  while  on  the  south  side  are 
swing  bridges  for  the  passage  of  large  vessels. 

—       ■  <•>  ■ 

HABITUAL  DEVOTION. 
RT    H.    M.   WILLIAMS. 

While  Thee  I  fcek,  protecting  Power! 

Be  mj  Tain  wishes  stilled  ; 
And  may  this  consecrated  hoar 

With  better  hopes  be  filled. 

Thy  love  the  power  of  thouRbt  bestowed, 
To  Thee  my  thoughts  would  soar; 

Thy  mercy  o'er  my  life  has  flowed — 
That  mercy  I  adure  I 

In  each  event  of  life,  how  clear 

Thy  rnllDg  hand  I  see  1, 
Bach  blessiog  to  my  soul  more  dear, 

Because  conferred  by  Thee  ! 

In  every  joy  that  crowns  my  days, 

In  every  pain  I  bear, 
My  heart  shall  find  delight  in  praise, 

Or  seek  relief  in  prayer. 

When  gladness  wings  my  favored  hoar 
Thy  love  my  thoughts  shall  fill ; 

Resigned,  when  storms  of  sorrow  lower, 
My  soul  shall  meet  Thy  will. 

My  lifted  eye,  without  a  tear, 
The  gathering  storm  shall  see ; 

My  steadfast  heart  shall  know  no  fear- 
That  heart  shall  res',  on  Thee  I 
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oh!  be  kot  the  first. 

Oh  (  be  not  tbe  first  to  discover 

A  blot  on  the  f&me  of  &  friend, 
A  flaw  Id  tbe  faiih  of  a  loTer, 

Whose  heart  maj  proTe  tme  io  the  end. 

We  Dooe  of  as  know  one  another, 

And  oft  into  error  maj  fall ; 
Then  let  ns  speak  well  of  oar  brother, 

Or  speak  not  about  him  at  all. 

A  smile  or  a  sif  h  may  awaken 
Snspicion  most  &lse  and  nndne ; 

And  tiias  onr  faith  maj  be  shaken 
In  the  hearts  that  are  honeat  and  true. 

Hoir  often  the  light  smile  of  gladness, 
If  worn  bj  the  friend  that  we  meet, 

To  cover  a  soul  full  of  sadness, 
Too  prood  to  acknowledge  defeat. 

How  often  the  sigh  of  dejection 
Jb  heaved  from  the  hypocrite's  breast, 

To  parody  trnth  and  affection. 
Or  lull  a  suspicion  to  rest. 

How  often  the  friends  we  hold  dearest 

Tbeir  noble  emotions  conceal ; 
Aad  bosoms  the  purest,  sincerest, 

Have  secrets  they  cannot  reveal  I 

Leave  base  minds  to  harbor  suspicion. 
And  small  Ones  to  trace  our  defects — 

Let  oars  be  a  noble  ambition; 
For  base  ii  the  mind  that  suspects. 

—  r.  Patriot. 


I  <■»  ■- 


WHICH  IS   BEST? 

This  world  is  dark  and  dreary, 

When  we  make  it  so ; 
This  world  is  bright  and  cheerfti], 

When  we  take  it  oo. 

Oar  friends  are  cold  and  distant 
Whene'er  we  doubt  them  ; 

Onr  friends  are  true  and  loving 
Whene'er  we  trust  them. 

Is't  best  to  live  in  the  dark, 
Doubting,  day^by  day. 

Or  live  in  the  li^ht  of  love. 
Trusting  day  by  day  ? 

■The  MeihodUt. 


«■» 


THE   ZOOLOGICAL  GARDEN. 

At  last,  Philadelphia  has  a  public  Zoolog- 
ical Garden.  To-day  it  will  be  thrown  open 
br  the  first  time,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  soon 
become  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
Nirma^Dificent  park,  and  of  our  city.  Though 
ust  in  Its  infancy,  and  the  really  fine  collec- 
ion  already  comprised  in  it  a  mere  nucleus, 
ibout  which  will  be  developed  an  institution 
^at  will  bear  comparison  with  the  famous 
»oIogical  gardens  of  the  Old  World,  the 
>ride  and  ooast  of  great  cities,  it  is,  even  in 
ts  present  condition,  a  sufiSicient  matter  for 
congratulation,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit 
ipon  those  gentlemen  to  whose  efforts  its  ex- 
stence  is  due, 

The  garden  really  already  possesses  some 
eatures  which  entitle  it  to  notice,  even  be- 


side older  and  more  pretentious  rivals.  Of 
these,  the  most  prominent  is  probably  the 
prairie  dog  village,  something  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  zoological  garden  in  the  world. 
Then  there  are  the  bufialo  range,  the  beaver 
pond,  where  the  wonderful  engineering  oper- 
ations of  that  intelligent  and  rapidly* disap- 
pearing animal  may  be  observed,  the  alli^- 
tors,  who  are  so  generously  provided  with 
home  comforts,  that  it  is  scarcely  probable 
their  expatriation  is  very  keenly  felt,  and  the 
fine  specimen  of  a  grizzly  bear,  all  distinc- 
tively American  contributions. 

These,  with  the  numerous  other  specimens 
of  beasts,  birds  and  reptiles  from  every  clime, 
are  of  a  character  to  command  the  attention 
of  the  student  of  nature,  as  well  as  to  con- 
tribute to  the  amusement  and  instruction  of 
the  public  at  large.  The  charge  for  the  en- 
joyment of  this  interesting  exhibition  is  a 
merely  nominal  one,  the  object  of  which  is 
simply  to  maintain  and  increase  its  attrac- 
tiveness. It  is  BO  low  that  no  one  can  reas- 
onably find  fault  with  it,  especially  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  garden  is  a  private 
enterprise,  maintained  by  private  individuals, 
who  have  freely  given  their  time,  labor,  and 

money  to  make  it  a  success As 

a  means  of  popular  instruction,  and  a  source 
of  popular  enjoyment,  the  value  of  the  garden, 
present  and  prospective,  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated ;  and  those  who  have,  in  spite  of  obsta- 
cles and  discouragements,  carried  the  enter- 
prise to  so  auspicious  an  inauguration,  de 
serve  a  city's  hearty  thanks. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Seventh  month  IsL 

CIRCULAB   MEETINGS. 

7th  mo.  19th,  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  3  P.  M.     Cart  leare 
THirieenth  and  Gallowhill  at  8  A.  M., 
for  PhcsaixviUe,  where  Friends  will 
he  met;  roood  trip  tickets,  $1.15. 
"        "      Woodstown,  N.  J.,  lOj  A..  M. 
7th  mo.  26th,  Salem,  N.  J.,  10  A.  M. 
«<        «       AUoway's  Off ek,  3  P.  M. 
"        "      Centerdale,  Towa,  3  P.  M. 
«        '<      Octorara,  Ud.,  3  P.  M. 


FI&RT-DAT   Si^HOOL   APP0IMTMIKT8. 

7th  mo.  19th,  at  Schuylkill,  at  the  close  of  morniog 
Meeting.  The  attendance  of  Friends 
and  friendly  persons  desired. 
"  26  th,  at  Horsham,  3  P.  M.  The  general 
attendance  of  Friends,  of  that  Meet- 
ing, also  those  of  Upper  Dublin  and 
Warminster,  is  inyited. 


Thi  Committee  of  Western  Quarter  on  Circular 
Meetings,  will  meet  at  London  Grore,  the  20th  inst., 
at  2  o'clockP.  M. 


A  Conference  on  Education  has  been  appointed 
to  meet  at  Marlborrongb,  on  Fourth-day,  the  22d 
inst.,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  Members  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting's  Committee  from  other  sections  are  in- 
yited, and  also  all  others  interested  in  the  guarded 
education  of  children.  David  Fell,  Clerk. 
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I  T  XC  S£  S. 
•  Thb   inhabitants  of  the   State    of  Minnesota  are 
f  nffering  greatly  from  the  ravages  of  the  grasshop- 
pers.    Governor  Davis  telegraphtd  on  the  8th  inst. 
to  the  Secretary  of  War : 

"  A  terrible  calamity  has  befallen  the  people  of 
the  seTeral  counties  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
this  State.  The  locusts  have  devoured  every  kind 
of  crop  and  left  the  country  for  miles  perfectly  bare. 
They  did  the  same  thing  last  year  in  the  same  area. 
Many  thousands  are  now  suifeiing  for  food,  and  I 
am  using  every  public  and  private  source  that  I  can 
lawfully  command  to  send  immediate  supplies  of 
food.  This  State  is  entitled  to  two  years'  quota  of 
arms,  estimated  at  $8,160.  I  respectfully  request 
that  ihe  Subsistence  Department  be  ordered  to  turn 
over  to  me  m  lieu  of  these  arms  a  quantity  equiva- 
lent in  value  of  ratio'ns,  or  such  parts  of  a  ration, 
as  I  may  require.  I  should  not  make  this  request 
but  for  the  gravest  reasons,  and  to  prevent  imme- 
diate starvation  I  have  used  every  resource  which 
the  State  has  given. 

A  telegram  from  another  source,  makes  this  ap- 
peal: "It  is  time  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  be  informed  that  utter  and  widespread 
destitution  exists  in  the  southwestern  counties  of 
this  State  among  the  new  settlers,  whose  crops 
have  been  destroyed  for  two  years,  and  that  ur- 
irent  appeals  must  be  made  to  benevolence  every- 
where  for  contributions  in  aid  of  the  starving  peo- 
ple who  own  farms  under  the  Homestead  and  Pre- 
emption laws,  but  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
subsistence  from  their  farms,  because  of  the  de- 
struction caused  by  grasshoppers.  These  pests  are 
now  moving  away  to  other  regions,  to  devastate 
and  ruin  other  seitlers  now  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances; but,  in  the  mean  time,  those  whom  they 
have  just  ru-ned  are  in  a  starving  condition. 

"The  County  Commissioners  of  the  different 
Counties  in  the  State,  are  mak'ng  appropriations  to 
relieve  the  present  euflfering,  but  large  and  import- 
ant help  is  needed  from  the  country  at  large.  Con- 
tributions of  money  or  clothing  should  be  addressed 
to  General  H.  H.  Sibley,  or  Gov.  G.  K.  Davis,  St 
Paul,  and  provisions  or  their  equivalent  are  most 

needed."  .  .     .    u 

A  BTORM  of  unprecedented  severity  visited  the 
cltv  of  Washington  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  inst. 
It  Vaged  for  about  half  an  hour,  during  most  of 
which  time  it  was  so  levere  as  to  endanger  life.  On 
one  street  (Fourteenth)  37  houses  were  unroofed 
and  much  damage  done  to  other  houses  from  flying 
lumber  and  the  breaking  of  windows.  Sign-boards 
were  flying  in  every  direction,  piles  of  lumber  were 
Teparated.  and  boards  and  timbers  thrown  in  every 
direction.  The  roar  of  the  wind  was  very  great. 
The  hor8;s  were  so  terrified  with  it-the  clouds  of 
Soflt,  and  the  flying  missiles-that  tbey  were  ei  her 
unable  to  move  from  fright,  or  were  frightened  into 
a  run.    No  loss  of  life  has  been  reported.— N.  Y. 

Tribune.  .      r,r 

In  reference  to  the  approaching  transit  of  Ven«, 
Lord  Lindsay  announces  that  his  nighis  will  be  de- 
voted, while  at  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  to  observa- 
t^ns  of  the  planet  Juno,  whose  opposition  occurs 
n  November;  in  hopes  that  he  may  by  these  deter- 
mine  the  solar  parallax  with  an  accuracy  but  little 
inferior  to  that  resuUing  from  observations  of  the 
transit.— J7a'yc'"'«  Monthly. 

At  the  Vienna  Exhibition  there  were  specimens 
of  paper  made  from  several  materials  which  have 
not  been  utilized  for  that  purpose.  Among  these 
was  paper  from  the  mulberry-tree  bark  from  the 
Ttlnging  nettle,  and  from  potato  stalks.    In  sections 


of  European  countries  where  mulberry  leavH  m 
used  for  feeding  silk-worms,  tbe  remainiofr  tVifi 
have  served  only  for  fuel.  But  now,  in  Aasiri*  ia4 
parts  of  Italy,  the  bark  is  peeled  off  by  a  rerj  ria- 
pie  arrangement,  and  from  U  a  material  pnpmi 
from  which  a  good  quality  of  paper  is  made.  U 
Hungary  the  nettle  is  used,  with  rags,  for  makiDgh' 
sketching  and  copying  paper,  and  in  Bohemia  wrif^ 
ping-paper  Is  made  from  potato  italkg.—/7fl7ff> 
Weekly. 

Russia  produces  most  of  the  platinum  whi:b 
finds  its  way  into  the  market.  The  productio'i  ii 
small,  however,  that  of  Russia  in  1871  being  ibj 
4,100  popnds.  The  metal  sells  in  England  fer  ibs^t 
$75  per  pound.  It  is  an  almost  indestructible  ntuL 
and  is  therefor*  very  useful  in  the  construe  ioa cf 
various  staifdards  of  measurement,  and  in  instn- 
ments  for  scientific  purposes  requiring  great  eiit:- 
ness  in  the  parts. 

A  BAiLEOAD  scheme  of  vast  possible  imporUflte- 
namely,tho  Indo-European  Railway— is  now  recr.r. 
ing  considerable  attention  from  the  gowDijrt 
most  interested.  The  proposition  at  present  mw.rij 
is  that  of  M.  Ferdinand  Lesseps,  of  Sues  Cini.  »•: 
nown,  and  the  object  is  to  unite  the  south  and  »e« 
of  Europe  with  the  richest  portions  of  Ceatial  A#J 
and  farther  on  in  the  future,  with  the  ftr  ewt" 
part  of  that  Continent.  The  Russian  and  K»5i 
dian  press  are  according  the  project  mostfaTon 
consideration  as  a  means  of  developing  the  enoh 
mous  and  varied  resources  of  the  Ea8l.-i/«?<^ 
Monthly.  , ) 

Sixty  Chinese  students  are  now  pursuing  ll^ 
studies  in  various  towns  of  MasaachusctU  and  rij 
necticut,  most  of  them  in  private  families  mi« 
more  are  expected  to  arrive  in  this  country  dut« 
this  month.  All  these  studenU  are  prepanugW 
government  service,  and  have  by  their  coDda:iJ, 
fleeted  ereat  credit  upon  their  country,  m  m 
course  of  another  year  the  Chinese  gomzj^ 
plans  to  send  students  to  England,  France  aaa  uq 
many  to  be  educated,  » 


There  are  3,453,681  unmarried  women  :b  »# 
land  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  who  are  engage  J 
specific  occupations,  and  are  earning  money  ttl^«5J 

Timber  that    has   Stood   for  Four  Tho>^^ 
YBAR9.-Probably  the  oldest  timber  in  the  *oi 
which  has  been  subject  to  the  use  of  man  »>; 
which  is  found   in  the  ancient  temples  of  fc?t! 
It  is  found  in  connection  with  stone  worlt  wd  " 
known  to  be  at  least  four  thousand  years  ow    , 
wood,  and  the  only  wood  used  in  ihe  codbi- 
of  the  temple,  is  in  the  form  of  ties,  holding  ^tei 
of  one  stone  to  another  in  its  upper  fur"^/  • 
two  blocks  were  laid  in  place  it  appears  ih   «d 
cavation  about  an  inch  deep  was  made  in  eaciii^ 
into   which   an  hour-glass-shaped  tie  wa. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  force  ^V^''^^ 
its  position.  The  ties  appear  to  hare  been  the  ta^^^ 
or  shittim  wood  of  which  the  »rV''  T;  n 
a  sacred  tree  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  now  m 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.    These  d^^^^^ 
ties  arfjust  as  sound  now  as  on  «e  "7 
inserti*.     Although  fuel  is  extrenae^y  «^»;^    , 
country,  these  bits  of  wood  f  ^e  not  Iwg^^^^^^^^^^ 
make  it  an  object  wHh  the  Arabs  to  hfe«Te  on  . 
after  layer  of  heavy  stone  for  so  9«f '  ^J"  ^oi 
they  been  of  brons^  half  of  the  old  temple  ^^ 
have  been  destroyed  years  ago,  so  precio" 
they  have  been  for  various  purposes.  ^^ 

A  FIFTEEN  year  contract  has  been  f^^^'^^l,  J 
in  Milan,  for  putting  Pullman  Palace  Caff  o  -^ 
trains  and  lines  of  upper  luly. 
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MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

CONCORDVILLE, 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PBNN. 
I«  aituatedon  the  Phila.  &  Baltimore  Central  R.  R    20 

n  »1,ri!r  ?h  ^^"^^^jP'^lf  •  Both  sexes  are  admK 
It  18  nnder  the  care  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  members 

Teachers  we  have  added  two  others,  ripe  in  Scholar- 
ship and  experience.  The  English  branches,  the 
Classics  and  the  Sciences  will  be  thorouirhly  tauX 

f«if  """^  V^^  ^l  ^.P*'^^  *o  ^^'  students  I  carf  fui 
™1^*  ?'  Buildings  have  superior  modern 
arrangements  Small  children  will  be  prorideS 
with  the  comforts  of  a  home. 

rwi«i?'^xy.'"^^''Jf*"*^''  ^"^  commence  dmo. 
(September)  14.        For  Circular  address, 

JOSEPH  SHORTLIDOE, 
__! Principal. 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE, 

SWARTHMORE, 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PENX. 
^J  .  In«tUation,  under  the  care  of  Friends,  and 
open  to  students  of  either  sex,  is  situated  on  the 
^«'phn'!S;T^  Pbiladelphia  Railroad,  ten  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Full  courses  of  study  are  pro- 
vided m  both  the  Classical  and  Scientific  Depa~. 
menta,   for  completing  either  of  which  the  usual 

^iTSf  I^u  ^^''^•"«^-  There  is  also  connected 
with  the  College  a  Preparatory  School.  Applicants 
^^y  acre  are  admitted  either  to  the  CoUe^  or  the 

IhI^'^'Z  ^^^^^^J  T**^  ^"°«  testimonials  of  good 
^^f  ^    '  ^'"'H'  **"^"'  '"*  teachers,  and  pass  thi  re-  ' 
ft..  !^  P^eJpwary  examinations.  The  examinations  1 

i^h«^r'^?,'K°u''..**'^J?.^"*«^^  ^^  ^^^  Preparatory 
^School  will  be  held  on  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  days 

the  Ist,  2dapd  Id  of  Ninth-month  (September,)  I8V4' 
To  secure  pUces,  the  accomodations  being  limited' 
applications  should  be  made  as  early  as  poseible' 
either  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  President.  Fo^ 
Cstalo|ni«  and  further  particulars  address 

BDWARD  H.  MAGILL,  President. 


KIAMZ  VALLEY  IMTSTITUTE, 

Combining  suiteble  physical  industries,  with  a  full, 
or  partial  College  Course  of  instruction.  For  pari 
ticulars  send  for  Catelogues. 

A.  WRIGHT,  Pres. 
nhmo.  11,1874  Springboro,  Warren  Co.,  0. 

CHAPPAQCJA   MOUNTAIN   INSTITUTE. 
A  Boarding  School  for  both  sexes,  under  the 
care  of  \he  Society  of  Friends.    Fall  term  ($96.00,) 
begins  9tb-mo.  7th.     Address,  ' 

S.  C.  COLLINS,  Principal, 

Chappaqua,  New  York. 

MOOEESTOWN  BOAEDINO  SCHOOL 

will  re-open  Ninth  month  1st,  1874.     For  circulars 
apply  to  MART  S.  LIPPINODTT,  Principal,  Moores- 
town,  Burlington  Co  ,  N.  J. 
7  mo.  7th,  1874. 


FRIENDS'    SEBKINO    AN     EDUCATION    FOR 
their  Diughters  at  cheaper   rates   than  that 
afforded  by  our  high  priced  schools,  can  be  accom- 
modated at  Eaton  Institute,  Kennett  Square,  Chester.. 
Uo.,  Pa.     Inquire  for  circular  of 


EVAN  T.  S  WAYNE,      >  „  •     •     , 

SALLIB  W.  8WAYNB.  P'''°"P*^s- 


WANTED— A  TEACHER   FOR   FRIENDS* 
School,  Salem,  N.  J.,  a  female  preferred,  must 
have  experience  and  furnish   references.    Further 
particulars  will  be  furnished  by 

W.  T.  HILLARD. 


SWITHIN   C.  SHORTLIDGE'S 

BOARDING    SCHOOL, 

TOUKO  M£H  AHD  BOT8.  " 

KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 
Terms    very    Reasonable. 
BPBCIAL  PROVISION  AND  CARE  FOR  LITTLE  BOYS 

Wi-  «^  ^^?^-  ^'  ^'  HABEL,  Ph.  D. 

Hurtoiy,  Modem  Langaagea,  Physiology  and  Astronomy. 

DR.  C  S.  GAUNTT. 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  F.  008TEN, 
Penmanship  and  English  Branches. 
&  C.  SHORTLIDOE,  A.  M.,  Psikoipal, 
Instractor  In  Language,  Mathematics  and  English 

THE  TAYLOR  ACADEMY, 

(Fomariy  Taylor  A  Jaokien't  Ao«l«my, ) 

WILMnr&TOH,  Bel, 

k  BOARDING  &  DAY  SCHOOL 

yOR   BOTH    SB3XKS. 

Win  ra-open  ITiBth  month  Ttb,  1871 

For  Circalars  and  further  information,  address 
'■  J.  K.  TAYLOR,  PrinolM*. 


WANTED  A  TEACHER, 
^  „      -  For  the  Friends'  School 

at  Horsham,  to  commence  with  the  Fall  Session. 

Addrtts,  HUGHES  WARNER,  or 

SARAH  P.  SMIIH, 

HORSHAM  P.  O.,  PA. 


ENGRAVED    FORMS 

MARRIAGE  GKRTIFIGATKS 

Fop  persoDB  marrying  by  FRIENDS'  CEREMONY  , 
whether  members  or  not.     Pine  parchment,  in  neai 
boxes.    Blanks  $4.00.     Filled  up  $8.00. 

JOHN  COMLY,  144  N.  Seventh  St. 


S.  F.  BALDERSTON  ft  SON, 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

Philadslphia, 

Always  on  hand  a  large  variety  of  Paper  Hangings 
and  Window  Shades.  We  have  a  very  desirable 
Spring  Shade  Roller,  which  works  without  cords, 
and  is  much  approved. 

OARFBTINOS. 

OKI  FBIOS  GABFIT  WABEBOUSX. 
Window  Shadea.  Oil  Oloth,  Hats,  fto. 

aCNJAIMIN  GREEN, 

lep  §U         as  Worth  ■•oond  St..  Phllad*. 


FBIENDB*    INTELLIGENCEB. 


ASSETS  OVER  92,000,000. 

PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF    PHILADELPHIA. 


Incorporated  by  the  State  of  JPennsylvania  Third  Month  22, 1866. 


BxpresBly  required  by  its  charter  to  divide  eTerj  dollar  of  snrplns  among  its  policy  boldevs.     It  is  the  re- 
fore  strictly  mutual. 
The  distinguishiog  featares  of  the  ProTident  are  :— 

1.  Low  rate  of  mortality  oonseqaent  upon  great  eare  in  the  selection  of  Htos,  and  the  large  proportioB 
of  Friends  among  its  members. 

2.  Economy  in  expenses. 

3.  Prudent  investment  of  money. 

4.  Liberality  to  the  insQred--a8,  for  example*  its  non-foffwlimri  iy«<sm,  wiiich  is  more  liberal  than  that 
guaranteed  by  the  Massachnsetts  law. 

SAMUEL  R.  SHIPLEY,  Bros.      WM.  C.  LONOSTBETH,  Viee  JVm* 
BOWLAND  PABBT,  Actwxry.       ASA  S.  WING,  AaHstant  Actuary. 


MUTUAL  FISE  INS.  CO., 

Ot    Plftilaaelplxia. 

Ko.  701  ABCH  STBEET. 

OALEB  CLOTHIER,  President. 
ALAV  WOOD,  Vice  President. 

THOMAS  MATHER,  Treas. 
T.  BLLWOOD  CHAPMAN,  Sec'y. 


MABBIAOE    CERTIFICATES, 

BT  FRIENDS'  CEREMOmT 

Blanks,  $4.00,  Filled  up,  $8.00. 

Invitations  neatly  prepared. 

701  ARCH  STREET. 

lyeow  T.  ELL  WOOD  CHAPMAN. 


BENJAMIN  STBATTAN, 
GENERAL   INSURANCE 

AND 

REAL  EST  ATE  AGENT  AND    BROKER. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC  AND  CONVEYANCER. 

Loans   Nsootjatso,    Rents    Collectid,    &c.,    fto. 

OffUe,  OnD  I'XZZOWS'  BVIZJ>lNO, 

Corner  MAIN  AND  FIFTH  STREETS, 

RICHMOND.  IND. 


New  Type-Skilled  Workmen 


Ertablithed  over  30  Years. 


o 


BILL  HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS,  X^SVvTh,, 
IRV0ICES,>48JvVell 
CHECKS,X«V^"®^'* 

TAO^/1  SS^I'^^  factlltiM  for 

Ae.y^^^^JVdolng  GOOD 

— -^^WORK  In  modern 

stylOf  of  aoy  description, 

on  the  very  BEST  TERMS. 

Corner  of  Library  Street. 


A  LARGE  SALARY  a  mooth  easily  made  witk 
Stencil  and  Key  Check  ontfits.     CataIo(ni«* 
and  Samples  sent  free.     S.  M.  Sp^aceri  117  Has 
oyer  St.,  Boiion. 


k 


""^  WUSoj 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA.  SEVENTH  MONTH  26,  1874. 


Na22. 


THIN  GOODS. 

White  Berege  And  Crape  Marets  Shawls. 

White  and  Light-colored  Llama  Shawls. 

Mode  and  Mixt  Grenadine  Shawls. 

Node  Barege  Squares  and  Shawls. 

Plftin  and  Figured  French  Lawns. 

Neat  Plaid  Grenadines,  37}  eents. 

Black  Hernani  from  37}  to  $1  25. 

Black  Tamartines,  desirable,  60  cents. 

Book  Muslins,  in  fine  qnality. 

Riebardaon's  Linens  all  numbers. 

Shirt  Fronts,  our  make,  from  Richardson's  Linens. 

Men's  Gans  Yeats,  50,  63,  76,  87  k  $1.00. 

Wemen's  Gana  Yeats,  56  cts.  worth  $1.00. 

JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arch  Sts. 


L.  ft  R.  L.  TTSONi 

lo.  $49  SOUTH  SLSYEHTH  8TBXEI. 

Staple  Trimmings,  Dress  Livings,  Ijosiery^ Gloves,  Ac 

Zephjrs  and  fine  Knit  Goods  for  Infants. 

Book  Muslin,  Handkerchieft,  and  Gap  Materials. 

TBiamf  OAPB  MADE  TO  OROBS. 


J.H. 


RiubikM.  BoBxns 

&BRO. 

I»BOI>tTOB5 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 
"WoTeifgn,  and  IDozuestio  SVuits, 

248  NORTH  I>ELA  WARE  A  VENUE, 

CMdCKMBto  Mlleltad. 
'*•  f.  lOnSTll,  AlmcmnArim,  Ta.' 


SUppiiig  orSan  proBpQj  Sllad. 

WM.  PARBT,  CfauaalBSM,  X.  '. 
TH0BBT02f  CONBOW  *  CO.,  PbDftda. 


FOR  SALE. 

Mj  Farm  of  105  acr€S  in  London  County,  Ya. 
one  mile  south  of  Purcellville,  on  the  Washington 
a&d  Ohio  Railroad.  There  is  a  good  brick  House, 
brick  Barn,  and  other  buildings  ;  good  Apple,  Peach, 
and  Pear  Orchards,  a  quantity  of  small  fruits,  etc. ; 
good  springs  and  running  water. 
Reference  to— 

Richardson  &  Janney,  Philadelphia. 

D,  W.  Taylor,  Wilmington,  Del. 

B.  W.  Taylor, 

Wm.  P.  Taylor, 

BBRNARD  TAYJ  DR, 


It 
It 


u 
II 


ARCTIC,  formerly  LA  PIERRE  HOUSE, 
Ocean  Street,  Cape  May,  New  Jersey. 
Accommodation  for  350  Guests. 
Is  now  a  first-class  modem  style  house,  replete 
with   modern  couTeniences,    in  great  part   newly 
and   handsomely    furnished,    including    best    Bed 
Springs,  Mattresses,  Gas,  &c.     Roomy  Piazzas  open 
to  the  Sea  Breeze.    About  one  square  from  the  beach 
and  bath  houses,  and  central  to  the  different  points 
of  attractions  upon  the  Island.   Circulars,  with  cut  of 
the  house  and  full  particulars,  sent  upon  application. 
Coach  at  Depot  and  Steamboat  Landing. 
Terms  moderate. 

CHAS.  S.  OARPENTB&. 
W.  W.  Ganx.  Proprieior. 

R.  L.  Cabpkntxr. 

W  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

This  new  house,  located  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  Ocean,  and  furnished  in  a  superior  manner 
with  new  furniture,  will  be  opened  for  visitors  about 
Sixth  mo.  20th,  1874.    For  terms,  etc.,  address 

EDWIN  ROBERTS,  Proprietor, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Or  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J,  qfter  Sixth  mo,  Ut. 


TASTELESS  FRUIT  FBESEBYIN&  POWDER 

Preserres  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  tomatoes  without 
being  air-tight,  and  has  no  equal  in  the  world  for 
putting  up  all  kinds  of  Stewel  Fruit,  Pmit  Butters 
and  Preseryes  for  winter  use, as  well  as  for  STeryday 
use  in  summer,  as  a  very  small  quantity  will  keep 
stewed  fruit  in  summer  for  weeks,' that  woald  spoil 
over  night.  It  is  not  new,  but  is  now  sold  in  eyery 
state  of  the  Union,  and  been  advertised  in  this  paper 
for  the  last  six  years.  Hundreds  who  commeoced 
buying  a  single  box,  now  buy  by  the  dozen  for  family 
use.  Air-tight  fruit,  with  a  little  of  this  powder  in,  is  of 
much  finer  flavor  than  without  it,  beside  yop  have  a 
certainty  your  fruit  will  keep.  It  saves  large  quanti- 
ties of  Sugar,  as  you  can  use  just  what  you  choose. 
One  box  preserves,  60  lbs.  or  40  qts  ef  dressed  fruit. 
Price  $4.00  per  doz,  by  Express.  60  cents  single  box 
by  mail.  Directions  and  full  pa  rticulars  by  mail  to 
any  one  who  writes. 

ZANB,  NORNY  &  CO., 

3mo.  7mo.  Ist.  136  N.  Se*5ond  St.,  Phiiada 


Lincoln  P.  0., 

Loudo'i  Cou*}*^'.  Y:i. 


BOUGhHTON'S 

ADJUSTABLE 

MOSQUITO 

AND  FLY  SCREEN, 


Will  fit  any  window,  and  keep  out  flies  and  bngs. 
Door  Screens  from  $3.00  to  $8.00. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

J.  W.  BOUGBTON,  114  S.  Twelfth  Street 

Sen  1  Stamp  for  Circular.  Wood  Oarpet  Store 


FRIENDS'    INTELLIGENCER. 


JOBTES  COBIPOIJlirD  BED  SPRIMe 

Thb  Omx.y  Dodblb  Spring  in  thb  Market. 


This  Spring  has  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
low  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
spiral  springs,  surmounted  hy  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Gire  siee  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
'references.  "Jonks  Gompouvd  Spbino''  Manufac- 
tory, 226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
ean  do  w^l  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  aSO.  ROBBRT8, 

DENTIST, 
FoRMiBLT  421  North  Sixth  Stbiit, 

hai  remored  to  247  North  Bighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  services. 

FRIBND8'  CENTRAL  TAILOR  BTORB. 

ISAAC  H.  MAGDONALD,  late  Gutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Chab.  C.  Jackson,  deceased,  has  removed 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  26  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends',  clothing,  he 
Bolicits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

^      ■  ■■        ^'  ■■■  ■   ■     A^M^  iM       ■        ■  ■  ■       ■     wMMM^— ^  ■■■Mill        mim^m^mmm^^^0^ 

flOOD   BJoINESS  OPPOBTUNm. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON 

HAHUFACTUBINO  COMPANY 

are  reorganizing  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
offer  better  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 


ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILYt  and  NUMBEB  6 

MANUFAOTUBIHa  SliWISOt  HAOHINE. 

APPLY  AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,   PHILADA. 


WILLIAM   HEAGOGK, 
GBKERAL  FURNISHING    UNDBRTAKKR, 

No.  907  FiLBKBT  Stbkbt,  Phila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Goffins,  and 
every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
patent  Preserver,  obviating  the  necessity  of  packing 
bodies  in  ice.  tf 


JOSEPH  W.  I^IPPIffCOTT, 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENT  k  GONVBTANGBR, 

411  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

RENTS,  GROUND  RENTS,  INTEREST,  DIYI- 

DENDS,  ETC.,  OOLLBGTBD. 


PUIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 

A  ta\\  assortment  of  soods  soitable  for  Friends  wear  eoi- 
fltenttyonhaad.   Satlsfaotory  fit.   Terms  Beesonftbto. 

GUSTAVUS  GOLZE. 
TAILORi 

Bnooessor  to  Chas.  0.  Jaokson.  At  the  Old  Bltad 

No.  531  Axoh  StTMt,  PhUadalpliia, 

RICHARDS  A  SHOURDB, 

GARPBNTBRS    AND    BUILDBB|S, 
No.  1125  Shbaff  Allbt, 
(First  Street  above  Raee  StrMt,) 

PHILADBLPHIA. 

joBBivo  attuvbxd  to. 

No.  ino  Wood  St 

ly 

ISAIAH    PRICE,   DENTIST, 
1720    Otnmk  Street,    PhiUdelpbIa,   P 


No.ai0N.ltii8L 


ISAAC   O.  TTSONt 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

240  N.  BighA  Slr^. 
Photographing  in  all  its  branohea,    Speelal  ittn- 
tlon  glTan  to  oopjing  old  plotnraa. 

H4R1A  COOPER  PARTERHEIIER. 
PLAIN  BONNET  MAKES, 

645  NORTH  TBNTH  STREBT, 

PHILADILFHIA. 

TBS  BS7N0LD8  IBON  BOOFINa  Oa 

Manafactarers  of  Iron  Building  Work,  Zinc  Ont- 
mente,  Qalranised  Iron  Cornices,  Balastradeii  Wis- 
dow  GapB,  Dormers,  &c.  These  make  low  fin  !&• 
sarance  rates.  Also  the  Rejrnolds  Iron  Roofingt 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Seod 
for  circnlars.  407  WALNUT  Street,  Philadelphin 
Works,  Oamden. 

CBAFT  ft  JESSUF, 

(Saooenors  to  B.  A.  Wfldman,) 
805  Mabkit  StaaaT,  Philajmupria. 
House  Furnishing  Goods,  Outlery,  Walnut  Bruk- 
ets,  Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures,  Bird  Gages,  Plftle^i 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

OLOTHBS  WaiHOBBB  BBFAISnO. 

FURNITURE. 

EtiabUahed  twaUy^five  years  by 


Designer,  Manufiicturer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Wabii 
and  Cottage  Furniture,  Spring,  Hair  and  Husk  Ib^ 
tresses. 

No.  526  Gallowrill  STaaiT,  PhiIiA. 


L  F.  HOPKINS, 

RBMOYBD  TO  NEW  STORK,  227  N.  TBNTH  ST. 

Mannftkcturer  and  dealer  in- fine 
WALNUT  FURNITURB,  MATTRASSSS,  Ac,  ^ 
would  respectfhllj  inyite  the  attention  of  Frienditi 
a  new  and  well  selected  stock. 

PBIOBS  LOW. 


FRIENDS'  INTELUGENCER 
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DITD  AHD  rVBLXSElO  B?  AH  ASSOOUTIOlir  Of  nilHSS. 

MOGIICiTlOIS  IDST  Bl  ADDRIBSKB  AID  PATmTS  1A9I  TO 
JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 

At  Pnblieatioii  Offloe,  Ho.  144  North  SoTentii  Street. 
OPriCI  OPB.t  trott  •  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

TBRM8:-T0    BE    PA(D    IN   ADVANCE. 

The  Pnper  U  IsKiied  everr  w««k. 

The  TRiBTT-nuT  Volume  commenoed  on  Ihe  2Ath  of 
Becnnd  month,  1874.  at  Two  DoMaf  and  Fifty  Oenis  to  sub- 
•frihfTB  r(M*efTinK  It  through  the  miill.  To  those  receiWng  it 
through  ottr  carriers  Thrk*  Dollarii. 

flINOLE  NOS  6  CENTS. 
It  i»  dMirahle  that  ail  ttub-Ksriptioos  should  commence  at 
ikt  hfginning  of  the  vnlume. 

REMiTTANCES  by  mail  Phonid  be  In  obioks,  BRirrs,  or 
P.O.  soviT  0Kt>cns;  /A-  I'ttUr prt'Jkmd.    Moirn  seat  by  mail 
vill  be  at  th^  risk  of  the  perpon  so  sending. 
AGENTS ^-T.  Rttrling  Huil«  Baltimmt,  Md. 
Jo«<eph  S.  Oohu,  lino  Fork. 
BeoJ.  Stratton,  aiehwumd,  Ind 
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Memnrial  of  Otrnwall   Monthly  Meeting  eon^ 
rerning  our  beloved  friend  Katy  Hazard, 

deceased. 

She  was  the  daup^hter  of  Peter  and  Katy 
Preer,    at»d     was     b.)rn    io     Poughkeepsie, 
)iitchess  County,  New  York,  Sixth  month, 
Och,  1791.     Her  parents  were  not  memberd 
•f  the  Society  of  Friends.     When  she  was 
.b'lut  four  years  of  age,  they  removed   and 
ettled  at  Never^ink,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 
'ha  country  then  being   new  and   sparsely 
ettled.  her  opportunitie-  for  obtaining  school 
earning    were    very    limited,  yet    she    was 
aabled  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  was 
lirou^hout  her  after  life  a  frequent  reader  of 
le  S<;riptures,  which  were  very  highly  prized 
7  her.    Of  her  childhood  we  have  but  little 
nowledge,  hut  find  the  following,  written  by 
ers-lf.    "  The  Lord  was  pleased,  in  the  light 
^His  love  and  mercy,  often  to  visit  me  when 
child,  and  I  feared  Him  very  much.     Hav- 
tg  no  one  to  encourage  me,  I  went  in  the 
&y  of  sin  and  vanity,  but  here  the  precious 
ve  of  the   '  Son   and   sent  of  the  Father  ' 
'<^  in  my  clouded  heart,  and  I  knew  it  not. 
saw  my  dark  state  and  bewildered  condition, 
feared  in  the  day,  and  at  night  I  lay  down 
sorrow  and  shame.     Contusion  covered  me, 
id  here  was  a  travail  in  the  wilderness.  Mv 
^r  9oul  did  hanger  and  thirst  after  God, 
a,  the  living  God.     Strong  cries  ar-^se   to 
im  for  deliverance  from  this  wounded  con- 
^on,  where  darkness  was  to  be  felt,  and  I 


would  often  exclaim  'Oh  Lord,  if  I  perish,  it 
must  be  at  the  gate  of  thy  mercy.' " 

She  was  married  in  1807  to  Daniel  Ballou, 
and  soon  after  became  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  Friends'  principles,  and  became  a  member  of 
our  Society.  In  this  she  had  many  trials  to 
endure  from  the  opposition  of  relatives,  sev- 
eral of  whom  afterward  bocame  Friends. 
Her  husband  never  became  a  member,  but 
was  a  kind  husband,  and  enjoyed  the  company 
of  Friends.  Having  no  children,  they 
adopted  and  brought  up  several  motherless 
ones,  who  bear  testimony  to  her  Christian 
character. 

The  nearest  Meeting  was  held  at  Green- 
field, a  distance  of  three  and  a  half  miles 
from  her  home,  which  she  often  accomplished 
on  foot,  seldom  missing  a  Meeting,  unless  pre- 
vented by  sickness. 

Plains  Monthly  Meeting  (to  which  she  be- 
longed,) wa<4  held  at  different  places  twenty 
and  twenty  five  miles  from  her  home.  She 
rode  many  miles,  frequently  on  horseback,  to 
attend  them  and  appointed  Meetings.  To 
I  attend  Cornwall  Quarterly  Meeting  (to  which 
Plains  Monthly  Meeting  was  then  attached), 
she  had  to  travel  about  forty  miles.  She  was 
very  industrious  and  cheerful,  even  on  her 
long  journeys  to  and  from  Meetings,  employ- 
ing her  time  in  knitting,  and  in  calling  on, 
and  sympathizing  with,  and  assisting  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  often  expressed  the  en- 
joyment  of  good  Meetings  on  the  road. 
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The  followiDg  incident  of  one  of  her  jour- 
neys is  related  by  herself  ''  I  had  been 
yisiting  a  sister-in-law,  who  was  sick,  and  on 
my  way  home,  the  horse  fell,  dislocating  my 
•houlder,  and  breaking  a  bone.  It  was 
pearly  dark,  and  I  was  two  miles  from  home, 

.  most  of  the  way  being  through   the  woods. 

.  No  aid  from  man  was  near,  and  it  seemed 
that  I  must  lie  in  the  woods  all  night.  I 
cried  to  the  Lord  for  mercy,  which  he  gra- 
ciously granted,  and  outward  fears  fled.  I 
said  aloud,  'It  is  right;  Thy  will  be  done.' 
May  I  never  forget  His  goodness  toward  me, 
a  poor  worm.     I   rose  and   walked   home, 

'  reaching  there  some  time  after  dark.'^  She 
recovered,  after  much  suffering,  which  she 
bore  with  great  fortitude. 

We  have  no  account  of  her  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Ministry,  but  believe  it  was 
shortly  after  she  became  a  member.  In  1839, 
she  accompanied  her  husband  on  a  visit  to  his 
friends  in  Nova  Scotia.  She  obtained  a 
Minute  of  Unity  from  her  Monthly  Meeting, 
under  which  she  appointed  some  Meetings. 

Her  ministry  was  often  searching  and  pow- 
erful. She  was  unlearned  in  the  literature 
and  polish  of  the  world,  and  her  preaching 
was  not  in  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wis- 

•  dom,  but  in  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit 
and  of  power. 

The  baptizing  power  of  truth,  which  often 
accompanied  the  words,  gave  evidence  of  the 
right  authority  of  the  offerings.  At  such  ti  mes 
it  might  be  truly  said  of  her,  that  she  spoke 
as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes. 
In  1843,  she  met  with  a  severe  trial  in  the 
death  of  her  husband,  but  was  enabled  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father 
with  Christian  resignation. 

In  the  spring  of  1845  she  moved  to  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  much  of  her  time  was  passed  in 
travelling  and  attending  Meetings.  She  was  a 
sympathizer  with  the  afflicted  wherever  found, 
and  felt  deeply  for  the  enslaved  African  race. 

She  was  married  to  Josiah  Hazard  in  Tenth 
month,  1845  and  settled  within  the  limits  of 
Cornwall  Monthly  Meeting,  where  she  passed 
the  greater  part  of  her  remaining  years,  en- 
dearing herself  by  many  acts  of  charity  and 
unremitting  attention  to  the  needy  and  af- 
flicted, often  laboring  with  her  own  hands  to 
procure  for  them  some  comfort,  of  which  they 
stood  in  need. 

Although  suflering  for  years  from  a  cancer 
(of  which  she  died),  she  was  regular  in  the  at- 
tendance of  Meetings.  In  Tenth  month,  1867, 
although  very  feeble  in  health  and  suflering 
from  her  disease,  she  made  a  visit  to  Pough- 
keepsie.  This  duty  had  burdened  her  mind 
for  some  time,  and  strength  was  given  her  to 
perform  it  to  her  own  peace  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  her  Friends. 


Feeling  the  end  drawing  near,  she  vent  to 
Greenfield  to  be  with  her  relatives. 

The  following  account  of  her  last  momenb 
and  death  is  given  by  her  niece. 

''She  came  to  stay  with  us  in  Elevestb 
month,  1867,  and  although  unable  to  fix 
from  her  chair  without  help  much  of  the  time, 
she  attended  Meetings  (a  mile  distant)  qui:r 
often,  and  until  within  four  weeks  of  ht: 
death.  As  her  life  drew  near  its  cloee,  ii 
seemed  to  be  her  greatest  and  increasing  de 
sire  to  do  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father, 
and  for  a  few  days  before  her  death  she  «&« 
so  filled  with  the  love  of  God  that  she  cooli 
scarcely  find  words  to  express  it. 

"  Her  consciousness  remained  to  the  ec',, 
and  with  almost  the  last  breath  she  exclaimdi: 
'  Praise  His  holy  name  for  his  gooduess  si.i 
mercy  ;  glory  to  his  name,'  and  expired  with- 
out a  struggle  the  1 7th  of  First  month.  ISd^ " 

Feeling  that  the  life  of  this,our  dear  dece&Jrl 
Friend,  has  been  remarkable  as  an  evidence 
of  what  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  ModIi -r 
within,  or  the  "Good  Master,'*  as  she  fre- 
quently expressed  it,  had  done  for  her  in  rd.r 
VPg  her,  with  such  surroundings,  to  become ?(►! 
useful  a  member  of  Society,  and  for  about  ivj 
years  a  Minister  amongst  us;  we  have  fell 
that  a  recital  of  it  might  encourage  and 
strengthen  others  to  a  faithful  attention  idj 
the  light  within,  which  evidently  to  all  vj'>| 
knew  her,  had  so  much  increased  her  useiul- 
ness  and  happiness  in  this  life,  and  we  Lave 
no  doubt  secured  to  her  a  blessed  immortiliij.| 

We  to  whom  the  rich  inheritance  of  in 'I? 
lectual*  humanity  is  so  familiar  as  to  ha?ei 
much  of  its  freshness,  are  liable  to  undern 
the  value  of  thoughts  and  discoveries  wbi 
to  us  have  for  years  seemed   commoupla 
It  is  with  our  intellectual  as  with  our  ma 
ial  wealth ;   we  do  not  realize  how  predoi 
some  fragments  of  it  might  be  to  oar  poon 
neighbors.    The  old  clothes  that  we  wear  a 
longer  may  give  comfort  and  confidence  to 
man  in  naked  destitution ;  the  truths  vFit 
are  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  never  ttio 
about  them,  may  raise  the  utterly  ignonm:  4 
a  sense  of  their  human  brotherhood.— £:^^ 
erton*8  Intellectual  Life. 

For  Friend-H*  Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  l'KI055.  J 

There  being  now  so  many  advocates  ^ 
First-day  Schools,  the  present  seems  to  he " 
suitable  time  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of 
First  day  School  Uniims.  The  object  of  tb 
Unions  being  njisunderstood  by  many,  iii 
to  be  expected  that  such  persons  are  eiti 
opposed  or  give  them  but  a  slender  su} 
It  seems  to  the  writer  that  any  one  who  adi 
cates  a  First-day  School  in  his  owd  lood^ 
would   desire  their    establishment  at 
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places, 
j'jr  bin 
olhers. 


OD  the  ground   that  what  U  good 
,  would  be  good  and  desirable  ftir 


Many  meetingj  of  Friendaare  weak,  and  it 
beconieH  theduty  of  tbestroDger  to  help  such. 
So,  some  of  oar  echooU  are  strong  in  num- 
hen  and  influence,  and  can  well  atfiird  aym- 
[uCb/  and  personal  labor  to  the  weaker  onea. 
The  object,  then,  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
UnioDB  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Quarterly 
Afeetiogj  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Many  of 
tbe  teachers  in  the  First-day  Schools  are 
oecesjarily  confined  on  Firttt  daya  to  their 
own;  and,  however  much  they  desire  to  at- 
tend other  schools,  are  unable  to  do  so  with- 
nut  ieavio^  their  classes.  Many  teachers 
luve  not  failed  to  attend  their  own  meetings 
aud  Bchools  during  the  year,  therefore  the 
opportunity  which  these  Unions  affjrd  of 
niiogling  with  the  teachers,  officers  and  pupiU 
ofoljier  schools  is  a  good  one,  aud  one  that 
fhaald  not  be  lo>t. 

The  writer  feels  a  deep  interest  in  the  ex- 
teiwioD  aud  increased  usefulness  of  the  Society 
ofFriendj,  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  liveliest 
satisfaction  that  we  hear  of  the  great  increase 
in  the  attendance  of  our  meetings  where 
these  schools  are  established,  especially  iu 
those  where  the  meeting  and  school  are  close- 
ly identified.  Of  late  years,  many  Friends' 
EchooU  have  been  given  up,  and  the  public 
^  schools  have  taken  their  places,  hence  moral 
and  religious  culture  as  the  basis  of  all  in- 
ttruction,  is  less  attended  to  than  itshoul  1  be. 
How  much  could  be  said  of  thia  fatal  neglect 
—a  neglect  that  is  now  felt  by  many?  The 
First  day  School  is  the  especial  advocate  of 
iSis  kind  of  culture— the  growth  of  the  moral 
and  religious  sentiment. 

It  is  believed  that  the  statistics  that  will  be 
furnished  at  the  approaching  meeting  of  the 
Western  First-day  School  Uoion,  to  be  held 
at  London  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Fa.,  the  last 
^iventh-day  of  this  month,  will  be  of  an  in- 
teresting character. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  time  of  the  meet- 
iQg  shall  be  occupied  in  hearing  declamations, 
or  that  there  shall  he  any  attempt  to  show 
>(hat  tbe  pupils  can  do  in  that  way,  or  that 
there  ehall  be  any  feasting  other  than  such 
provisions  as  Friends  may  bring  in  Makets, 
>tc  It  has  been  suggested  that  tliere  should 
be,  after  the  regular  business  of  the  mteting 
has  been  disposed  of,  some  class  exercises  and 
»  general  exercise  to  be  participated  in  by  the 
teachers,  the  more  advanced  pupils,  or  any 
that  wiah  to  take  part.    • 

it  is  believed  that  the  various  methods  of 
instruction  that  have  been  adopted  in  the  dif 
;  ferent  schools  can  be  beat  shown  in  this  way. 
I  Certainly   we  cao  learn  of  each   other  and 


assist  es'ih  otbe 
the  object  of  th 
full;.  ' 

EXl'RACr  FROU 
CERNINC 

On  the  13th  <i 
a  visit  to  my  di 
at  Usbridge,  wb 

BUmptian.  I  « 
night,  and  iu  th 
oua  conversalioi 
which,  after  ni< 
up  all  expectat 

signed  in  mind,  and  willin^TWeave  all, even 
his  dear  children,  he  said  considerable  about 
the  taxes,  and  sumething  about  the  papier 
money ;  that  he  had  been  much  exercised  upon 
these  subjects,  and  it  appeared  clear  to  him 
that  Friends  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
either.  It  also  appeared  to  bim,  he  said,  that 
such  OS  took  the  money,  helped  the  peaple  to 
use  the  swurd.  "And,  ob!"  said  he  "that 
Friends  may  keep  their  hands  clean,  and  not 
defile  them  with  blood."  I  suppose  his  mean- 
ing was,  that  the  money  being  made  expressly 
for  the  support  of  war,  to  give  it  currency 
was  at  least  remotely  helping  forward  and 
promoting  war,  and  in  that  sense  assisting 
l-eople  to  use  the  sword.  After  this  he  said 
considerable  by  way  of  lameotation  over  the 
low  and  degeueraled  state  of  many  in  our 
society,  saymg;  "This  have  I  seen,  to  my 
torrow,  that  a  worldly  spirit  has  crept  and  it 
creeping  into  our  society,  and  prevailing  over 
many;  and  some  who  have  been  somewhat 
shining  are  become  very  dim,  and  are  rather 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  others.  I 
would  not  judge  hard  of  my  friends;  I  believe 
there  is  a  little  remnaut  tnat  are  honest;  but 
far  the  greater  part  appear  to  me  to  run  with 
the  tide,  aud,  instead  of  being  alarmed  at 
these  alarming  and  distressing  times,  seem  to 
have  sunk  deeper  into  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
and  are  engaged  to  scrape  together,  and  think 
they  can  heap  up,  and  build  barn^,  aud  so  on ; 
and  I  don't  know  that  anything  will  alarm 
them  till  it  is  too  late."  After  a  time  of 
silence,  he  began  again,  saying,  "  I  am  glad 
to  see  my  friends.  I  respect  them;  and  some 
who  seem  engaged  are  very  near  to  me ;  they 
feel  near  to  me.  But  such  as  seem  to  come, 
outof  curiosity, don't  feel  so  near."  He  then, 
in  a  very  loving  and  a&'dctiog  manner,  re- 
sumed the  mournful  subject  of  worldly-mind- 
edness,  wishing  that  those  who  were  deeply 
entangled  in  it  might  come  down,  and  feel 
after  their  real  state  ;  saying  also  that  he  had 
felt  his  mind  engaged  to  sound  an  alarm  to 
almost  every  friend  that  had  been  to  visit 

Some  time  after  he  said;  "Such  as  hav<« 
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^ 


their  minds  ought  not  to 
t  othernise.    Bui  bow  can 
_^^      le  spirit  of  the  world  ^dge 
of  these  HHp?     They  mu^^t  he    redeemed 
before  ihev  c^fce  judgei.     They  niUEt  come 
out  o  id  rtasoniogs  of  the  world  ; 

fur  it  iag  upon  policy  that  U  the 

thing  Ito  feel  what  the  Lord  re- 

quirtj  Lp  no  way  of  safely,  whin 

Lpies,  but  in  attending  to 
|K)n  and   reaeoD   ourselves 
^lieve  I  had,  when  the  first 
[il  1  to  me,  a  sufficient  check, 

bad  —  — -^^-3ed  to,  to  have  prevented 
my  touchinf^^I  believe  so.  We  must  have 
a  care  of  that  spirit  which  Bays,  We  cannot 
live  without  taking  iL  David  eaid  he  had 
never  seen  the  righteouB  forsaken,  nor  his 
seed  begging  bread  ;  and  I  believe  God  never 
will  forsake  the  faithful,  nor  will  their  seed 
beg  bread.  This  spirit  of  the  world — oh  ! 
that  Friends  may  ba  redeemed  out  of  it." 

And  further,  speaking  of  the  danger  and 
delusiveness  of  the  templations  by  which 
Friends  are  drawn  away  into  worldly  mind- 
«dness,  he  lamented  that  it  overcame  thera 
without  their  being  fully  sensible  of  it,  add- 
ing :  "  It  is  the  most  secret,  awful  and  ensiiar- 
log  temptation  that  ever  I  was  tried  with." 
Beseemed  much  concerned  that  he  himself 
had  not  kept  more  fully  clear  of  it,  but  hr>ped 
his  Great  Master,  when  he  had  ^ufiered 
enough,  would  pass  by  and  forgive  his  faults 
in  this  respect.  "Oh!"  said  he,  "I  ihink  I 
«ould  say  a  great  deal  to  some  Frienda  if  they 
were  here.  I  believe  the  great  Jehovah  will 
sift  His  Church.  I  don't  doubt  it,— I  don't 
doubt  it;  and  I  hope  the  sincere  mourners, 
here  and  there,  will  not  be  discouraged.  Their 
epirils  are  near  to  tne  ;  hut  I  want  the  others 
to  be  alarmed,  and  get  down,  and  search  out 
the  spirit  of  the  world." 

This  discourse  was  attended  with  great  sen- 
aibiJity,  tenderness  and  solemnity.  My  mind 
was  much  affected,  under  a  senee  of  tie  per- 
tinency of  it  to  the  real  state  of  things  among 
us,  and  living  desires  arose  powerfully  wi  hiu 
me  that  we  might  indeed  be  rightly  alarmed, 
and  ttlfO  truly  redeemed  from  the  world.  But 
while,  with  him,  I  mourned  over  the  desola- 
tions of  sin,  I  was  made  greatly  to  rejoice  at 
the  lovely  and  heavenly  frame  of  dear  Jona- 
than's mind.  Indeed,  I  sensibly  felt  him  in 
the  fellowship  and  covenant  of  Divine  life  ; 
and  therein,  taking  leave  of  him,  I  returned 
home,  rejoicing  that  I  had  thus  been  favored 
with  such  a  sweetly  encouraging  opportunity, 
as  it  was  truly  to  me,  to  press  forward  through 
all  the  crowds  of  opposition,  and  to  hold  fast 
the  testimony  of  Truth,  without  wavering, 
steadfastly  to  the  end. — Journal  of  Job  Seott, 
pp.  62-64. 


THESE  LITTLE  OKES. 

Jesus  was  the  first  great  teacher  of  in<u 
who  showed  a  genuine  sympathy  fur  child- 
houd — perhaps  the  only  teacher  of  auili]' 
uity  who  cared  for  childhood  as  such, 
Plato  treats  of  children  and  their  ginin, 
but  he  treats  them  from  the  stand  pi lint  of 
a  publicist.  They  are  elements  not  to  be 
left  out  in  constructing  society.  Childnn, 
in  Plato's  eyes,  are  not  to  be  neglected, 
because  children  will  inevitably  come  to  b« 
men  and  women.  But  Jesus  was  tbe  firat 
who  loved  childhood  for  the  sake  of  eliild- 
hood.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  civil iittiun  it 
is  the  maiu  endeavor  of  men  to  get  avaj 
from  childhood.  It  represents  immaturity  vf 
body  and  mind,  ignorance  and  folly.  The 
ancients  esteemed  it  their  first  duty  Ut  put 
away  childish  things.  It  was  Jesui  vho, 
seeking  to  bring  a  new  and  higher  develii|)- 
ment  of  character,  perceived  that  therg  vu 
highest  manhood  ;  that  a  mau  must,  indeeil, 
set  back  again  toward  the  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity of  childhood  if  he  would  be  trul}'  t 
man.  Uutil  Jesus  Christ  the  world  bs<l  no 
place  for  childhood  in  its  thoughts.  ^Vbtn 
He  said,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaTen," 
it  was  a  revelation. 

It  has  not  been  long  since  childhood  ■*> 
an  unknown  land  to  the  modern  world.  I'd- 
til  the  nineteenth  century,  children  had  little 
place  in  art  or  literature.  Cherubs  tbtre 
were  in  the  Middle  Ages,  all  heads  and  wlrgt, 
but  fltsh-and  blood  children  were  uaknoHD. 
Shakespeare  created  everythine  but  children. 
^nd  Milton  probably  thought  babies  only  fit 
to  be  handled  by  nursery -maids.  Eugli^ 
literature  did  not  make  any  very  cordisl  tc 
quaintance  with  children  unti!  its  l>i^ 
stage.  There  were  a  few  children's  botiVsio 
the  last  wntury.  some  of  them  excellent,  u 
8anford  and  \  Merlon,  and  a  few  othen. 
But  children  wer^  clearly  little  accoiiotedtrf 
in  booksellers'  calculations  until  witliia  iht 
range  of  our  own  lime.  In  literature  and  in 
art  this  is  the  era  of  childhood.  Poetry  ifi 
yeiire  painting  are  half-engrossed  wiin  l}"* 
diiings  of  children  ;  Jairylore  and  mud-|'ia 
are  not  things  to  be  dispised  nowadsv*- 
The  world  is  fluoded  with  sioties  for  bujsmJ 
tales  for  giris.  No  chromoa  are  so  niucb 
sought  for  as  those  which  represent  chlldrtn 
and  their  occupations.         .  .         .  ■ 

But  there  are  yet  very  great  improvemesi' 
to  be  made  in  the  Church's  ireatnenlof 
childhood.  The  Sunday-school  is  good  u  ftr 
as  it  goes,  but  it  is  too  narrow.  Its  e'i'° 
Work  should  not  be^  teach  the  dry  facts  oi 
Scripture  history  and  the  hard  formulas  of 
the  catechism.  Nor  is  even  the  ezcitatioii  of 
good  purposes  and  devout  emotions  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  ideal  of  what  the  Sunday-siliw. 


■5T 
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bow  much 
jsent  hour 
n  Past  in 
le  shadowy 
ift.    I  am 


under  provocaT^  .  'ne  Dome;   sjfrcontrol    "Tr*°»   i'^e    w   than   death 
l«lauSb^&*'^  ?"?"''«•  'hat  should    f;?'^"  "<»  "ore  solenm  t£ 
*«  thftia/hfr  lTht?i**'?''r-     To  do    Slh'";/ ;.5«n  the  dim   uniS 


M  a  Sundav  «;^k"  T  ^  P''°'"*'*  social  as  well       "'."™'  ^''ose  veil   we  cannoa^^ft      t      ' 
Pll»r  for  rauJiog  „(i  S!"  "J."""'  "W   tori,  lom     flSi  T*  "'"'  '"ifilioo^l  hi* 


"ethodi     The  haS  if  "'^"t°*'«   "P«n  our   «f^   ^"""^   ">   California-so  sdTter^    s^ 
°''>on hivfl  hi„  .  u  '^^"^  °f  »'Mt™«e  deli-   <'°'®'*^   over  with   fU^  t.-I  */!?'^'^'.«> 


'"«feet,;a7notst6mbr«   ^T. 'O'^d  'hat 
Pt*  which  if  in^\.*^  '*  "  'o  enter  that 

1.1.    "'^"i 'I  It  IS  narrnw   o«._j 


covered   over  with   ihl  T.~       fluttered,  so 
cate  the  golden  ora    Therefore  I  would  lead 
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fumes  in  t 
God 


It  DfBr 


The  simpler  we  can  make  religion  for  child- 
ren, the  more  we  can  make  it  a  thing  of  the 
presentf  the  more  impressive  it  will  be,  and 
the  more  likely  to  bear  fruit.  Let  us  not 
turn  their  heads  backward,  but  open  their 
eyes  to  the  revelations  of  God's  love  and 
power  in  lea^nd  bird,  in  water,  air  and  sky ; 
ID  the  inscttl^at  their  feet  and  the  sweet  per- 
hj^  walks. 

ot  far  from  those  who  see 
the  pure  spirit's  iigbr, 
But  nfffr,  aod  in  the  verj  reach 
Of  tl|08e  who  see  aright/' 

Let  us  inculcate  the  idea  that  not  on  bended 
knees  or  in  reading  peiiodically  in  any  one 
book,  or  in  unfeeling  routine  of  any  kind, 
can  children  please  their  Heavenly  Father; 
but  by  their  daily  acts,  by  the  book  they  lend, 
the  errand  cheerfully  performed,  the  cake  that 
is  shared,  the  little  unknown  sacrifices,  the 
temper  controlled  and  in  hundreds  of  ways, 
day  by  day,  they  can  make  their  lives  **  one 
grand  sweet  song."  C.  S.  W. 

Bristol,  0  mo.  20,  1874. 


■  *»»  ■ 


Girls  do  not  always  know  their  power.  It 
is  far  greater  than  they  think  ;  and,  were  they 
true  and  brave  enough  to  exert  it,  they  might 
almost  in  a  generation  revolutionize  society 
about  them.  Exert  your  power  for  good  upon 
the  young  men  who  are  privileged  to  enjoy 
your  society.  Gentle  and  good,  be  also  brave 
and  true.  Try  to  exhibit  the  ideal  of  a 
woman — a  f  ure  and  good  woman — whose  life 
is  mighty  as  well  as  beautiful  in  its  maidenly 
dignity  and  attractive  loveJiness.  Do  not  let 
it  seem  that  dress  and  frivolity  constitute  ycur 
only  thoughts ;  but  let  the  elevation  of  your 
character  and  the  usefulness  of  your  life  lift 
up  the  man  that  walks  by  your  side.  Some 
of  you  are  in  intimate  associations,  which, 
unaer  exchanged  promises,  look  forward  to  a 
nearer  and  more  enduring  relation.  In  these 
hours  do  nothing  to  lower,  but  everything  to 
refine  and  ennoble  each  other's  character. — 
Boston  Transcript. 


<«••• 


From  the  Independent. 
THE   BENIGNANT  SPIRIT. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  a  continent  may  grow 
upon  a  reef  of  coral.  But  how  does  the  coral 
grow?  Who  would  imagine  that  ten  thou- 
sand gangs  of  tiny  laborers,  working  in  si- 
lence and  out  of  sight,  should  build  the  foun- 
dations of  forests  and  cornfields  for  the 
teeming  millions,  and  of  cities  and  harbors 
where  the  commerce  of  a  world  shoiild  ride 
at  anchor?  So  it  is  with  the  pulsations 
of  a  benignant  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
Noiseless,  unobtrusive,  unapplauded,  unap- 
preciated, it  works  beneath  the  surface ;  yet 
ic  builds  that  vast  and  complicated  structuie  I 


of  human  life  which  we  call  society.  It  is 
the  spiritual  cement  dropped  into  all  crevic(8 
which  makes  society  possible.  Thus  is  created 
the  Eolid  world  in  which  the  gifted  few,  by 
their  memorable  exploits,  make  history. 

Some  principles  respecting  the  exercise  of 
the  benignant  spirit  we  do  well  to  remember. 
One  is  that  no  man  lives  who  is  absolutely 
insensible  to  even  little  tokens  of  kindness 
and  of  unkindness.  Not  the  most  rude  aod 
ignorant,  not  the  most  indurate  and  guilty. 
Even  insane  ferocity  yields  to  a  soft  hand  on 
the  forehead  and  a  woman's  voice  in  the  ear. 
The  churlish  act  you  suffer  your?elf  to  do,  be 
it  ever  so  trivial ;  the  acrid  feeling  you  ex- 
hibit, though  but  for  a  moment ;  the  petulant 
word  you  drop  hastily  from  your  lips;  the 
spiteful  look  you  give  in  your  temporary  au- 
ger, reaches  always  sorap  heart  that  feels  it. 
Nor  is  it  less  efifectual  in  giving  pain  because 
it  may  provoke  its  like  in  return.  The  wora 
of  it  is  that  it  reproduces  itself.  Thus  it  swells 
a  common  stock  of  malevolence.  Nothing  eUe 
breeds  so  inordinately  as  a  malign  thought. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can  never  know  h(»w 
much  we  add  to  the  great  deep  of  human  joy 
if  we  keep  fresh  and  sweet  and  flowing  our  ovu 
little  rivulet  of  fellow-feeling  with  our  race. 
We  may  soothe  thus  a  vast  amount  of  silent 
suffering.  We  may  relieve  rankling  suspi- 
cions of  human  nature.  We  may  soften  .i 
great  many  flinty  thoughts  of  God.  We  may 
reflect  the  light  of  heaven  on  many  cheerless 
death  beds.  Our  record  in  all  this  must  be 
among  ihe  unwritten  pages  of  our  history; 
but  not  a^solitary  heart  will  come  under  our 
look  even  without  being  made  happier  and 
better.  A  benignant  eye  is  a  perpetual  bene- 
diction. 

It  is  a  vital  matter,  also,  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  mankind  are  by  nature  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  be  specially  dependent  on  the  mi- 
nor benignities  of  life,  either  for  their  bappi- 
nesss  or  for  the  best  developments  of  their 
character.  ... 

So  with  children,  you  can  rnake  them  mis- 
erable, and,  therefore,  wilful  and  depraved, 
by  exposing  them  to  the  snarls  of  a  crabbed 
temper.  Religious  faith  nestles  for  a  long 
time  in  the  bosom  of  the  filial  instinct.  At 
a  very  early  age  the  natural  trust  of  children 
in  religion  may  rust  away  under  the  corrosion 
of  parental  selfishness.  Look  out  for  little 
skeptics  in  unhappy  holhes.  Goethe  say? 
that  at  the  age  of  seven  years  he  had  leameil 
to  doubt  God's  existence.  To  a  child's  faith 
father  and  mother  are  pictures  of  God.  What 
they  are  He  is,  to  infantile  thought.  Trust 
in  Him  cannot  long  outlive  trust  in  them. 

The  benignant  spirit  should  soften  oar 
treatment  of  certain  innocent  idiosyncrasies 
of  men.     We  all  have  idiosyncracies  which 
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are  not  amiable  and  yet  are  not  vices.  They 
grow  out  of  gnarJs  in  the  grain  of  our  structure, 
of  which  for  the  most  part  we  are  unconscious. 
Ooe  man  speaks  when  to  you  silence  would 
be  the  golden  gift.  Another  is  silent  when 
to  you  it  would  be  dishonor  not  to  speak. 
Another  says  the  thing  which  you  would  think 
yourself  foolish  for  saying. 

• 

Why  should  we  not  indulge  in  other  men 
their  peculiarities  of  character  and  habit  as 
heartily  as  we  push  for  room  to  our  own  ? 
Tiiey  have  as  much  right  to  their  indvvidual- 
ily  as  we  have  to  ours.  Who  shall  say  that,  to 
the  next  higher  order  of  intelligence  above  us, 
theirs  is  not  as  respectable  as  ours  ?  We  must 
make  way  for  all  our  individualities  to  play 
without  jostling  each  other.  We  must  inter- 
change good  naturedl^  our  oddities  and  quid- 
dities, consenting  to  laugh  and  be  laughed  at. 
We  must  draw  ourselves  within  a  more  mod- 
est compass,  and  not  scramble  for  all  the  play- 
ground, nor  for  the  centre  of  it,  nor  for  the 
shady  corner  of  it^  when  other  children  have 
the  same  right  to  it  that  we  have. 

Still  more  genially  should  a  benign  spirit 
mollify  our  judgment  of  the  moral  character 
of  men.     We  call  it  charity,  and  are  apt  to 
take  on  secret  airs  of  goodness,  if  we  judge  and 
speak  kindly  of  our  fellows.     But  what  is 
this  more  than  the  very  alphabet  of  human 
wisdom?     Do  not  even  publicans  the  same? 
y^^hy  should  we  move  through  the   world 
always  on  the  wings  of  distrust?    This  earth 
is  not  a  city  of  lepers.    We  need  only  healthy 
souls  ourselves  to  enable  us  to  see  and  enjoy 
a  vast  amount  of  moral  health  and  beauty  in 
the  souls  of  our  neighbors.     Till   we  have 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  are  safe  in  pre 
suming  a^reat  deal  on  the  strength  of  human 
virtue.     That  the  world  is  not  depopulated 
after  six  thousand  years  of  history  is  proof 
coijclusive   that  a  vast  amount  of  that  anti- 
septic must  be  circulating  along  its  highways 
aiid  purifying  its  homes.     Benignity  does  not 
stultify  common  sense  by  believing  that  black 
is  white,  but  it  does  claim,  aud  justly,  that 
sweeping  denunciations  of  human  nature  are 
nevtr  true.     They  cannot  be  so  outside  of  a 
world  of    retribution.       This  is  a  world  of 
moral  reprieve.     No  nran  lives  in  it  who  has 
not  something  in  him  that  deserves  our  trust. 
Though  fallen,  every  soul  has  an  open  eye 
toward    heaven,   an   open   ear   to    heavenly 
voices.     It  may  not  be  the  love  of  God ;  it 
may  not  be  anything  which  fits  a  man  for 
God's  presence ;  but  it  is  something  of  that 
which  Jesus  saw  in  the  young  man  of  great 
po^esdions,    and   for   which  he  loved    him. 
Wherever  we  can  find  that,  we  find  something 
that  is  worthy  of  our   benignant  judgment. 
We  may  safely  trust  anything  that  our  Lord 


has  loved.  Natural  conscience,  social  affec- 
tions, humane  sensibilities,,  the  instinct  of 
honor — these  are  priceless  auxiliaries  of 
Divine  Grace.  Such  gulden  nuggets  are  in 
the  toughest  quartz  of  human  character.  A 
benign  spirit  will  search  long  for  them,  even 
when  it  cannot  hope  to  find  the  gem  of  divine 
purity. — Prof.  Austin  Phelj^s. 


■  — »  ■ 


In  Patience  Possess  Ye  Your  Souls. — 
The  soul  looses  command  of  itself  when  it  is 
impatient;  whereas,  when  it  submits,  without 
a  murmur,  it  possesses  itself  in  peace,  and  . 
God  is  with  it.  To  be  impatient  is  to  desire 
what  we  have  not,  and  not  to  desire  what  we 
have.  An  impatient  soul  is  a  prey  to  passions 
unrestrained,  either  by  reason  or  faith.  What 
Weakness,  what  delusion !  When  we  acaul- 
esce  in  an  evil,  it  is  no  longer  such.  Why 
make  a  real  calamity  of  it  by  resistance? 
Peace  does  not  dwell  in  outward  things,  but 
within  the  soul.  We  may  preserve  it  in  the 
midst  of  the  bitterest  pain,  if  our  will  remains 
firm  and  submissive.  Peojce  in  this  life  spfinga' 
from  acquiescence  even  in  disagreeable  things^ 
not  in  an  exemption  from  suffering, — Fin^lon, 


■  — »  ■ 


I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  com- 
manded them  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concern iug  burnt 
offerings  or  sacrifices:  &ut  this  thing  com- 
manded I  them,  saying,  obey  my  voice,  and  I 
will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people: 
and  walk  ye  all  the  ways  that  I  have  com- 
manded you,  that  it  may  be  well  unto  you.— 
Jer.  vii,  22-23.  ^ 


■•»  I 


For  Friends  Inielllgencer. 

helenium  jioopesii. — {Gray.) 

In  No.  16  of  the  ''Intelligencer"  is  given, 
over  the  signature  of  L.  J.  K.,  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  friend, 
Joshua  Hoopes,  in  which,  however,  occurs  an 
observation  with  reference  to  the  above 
named  plant  requiring  some  correction.  The 
seed  of  this  plant  was  sent  originally  to  me, 
in  1861,  by  Thomas  Hoopes,  Jr.,  from  Pike's 
Peak,  where  he  obtained  it,  and  under  the 
auspicious  care  of  S.  Emlen  Sharpless,  of 
Westchester,  fine  specimens  of  plants  were 
produced  and  came  to  maturity.  Supposing 
it  to  be  a  Helenium,  and  a  new  species,  I  sent 
specimens  to  Prof.  Gray,  proposing  the  spe- 
cific name  referred  to,  in  allusion  to  its  dis- 
coverer. In  his  reply,  by  letter,  heremarked, 
"  The  plant  from  Pike's  Peak  is  new  to  me, 
I  believe,  and  although  anomalous  in  having 
such  large  flowers  for  the  head,  it  may  well  be  a 
Helenium  and  take  the  name  you  propose." 
.  For  a  description  of  this  plant,  see  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural , 
Sciences,  published  Third  month,  1863,  also 
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the  late  synopsis  of  the  Flora  of  Colorado. 
There  was  a  plant  found,  I  think,  in  Texas, 
by  Buckley,  which  he  regarded  as  a  new 
genus,  and  named  by  him  Hoopeea,  in  honor 
of  Joshua  Hoopes,  whose  indefatigable  re- 
searches in  the  botany  of  his  native  county 
well  entitled  him  to  such  a  compliment ;  but 
a  closer  investigation  by  Prof.  Gray  deter- 
mined its  true  position  under  an  old  genus, 
so  that  according  to  botanical  rule  the  name 
proposed  by  Buckley  had  to  be  rejected. 

Halliday  Jackson. 

West  Ooshen^  Pa.j  Sixth  mo.  15,  1874. 


Oh,  the  anguish  of  that  thought  that  we 
can  never  atone  to  our  dead  for  the  stinted 
affection  we  gave  them,  for  the  light  answer 
we  returned  to  their  plaints  or  their  pleadings, 
for  the  little  reverence  we  showed  to  that 
sacred  human  soul  that  lived  so  close  to  us, 
and  was  the  divinest  thing  God  had  given  us 
to  know. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  25,  1874. 

**Am  I  MY  Brother's  Keeper" — Social 
Obligations. — We  have  been  somewhat  pain- 
fully impressed  with  the  thought  that',  in  a 
measure  we  practically  ignore  our  social  du- 
ties, perhaps  unconsciously,  even  when  we  are 
not  derelict  in  the  performance  of  those 
termed  religious.  But,  as  we  write,  we  feel 
that  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  admit  this 
implied  distinction,  believing  that  any  ser- 
vice by  which  we  can  be  helpful  one  to  an- 
other, must  be  classed  among  our  highest 
duties.  ^ 

The  enquiry  left  on  record,  as  made  to  Cain, 
**  Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother  ?"  was  evasive 
ly  answered,  doubtless  because  of  a  sense  of 
wrong  done  to  his  brother,  ''Am  I  my  broth- 
er's keeper?*' 

In  this  case  there  had  been  a  palpable 
wrong  committed,  eyen  to  the  taking  away  of 
the  natural  life ;  but  there  are  other  wrongs 
perhaps  equally  great,  though  not  equally 
cognizable — wrongs  of  omission.  Did  we 
fully  recognize  our  social  obligations,  we 
would  much  more  often  and  much  moire  fully 
acquaint  ourselves  with  our  brother's  con- 
dition and  feelings,  both  spiritually  and  tem- 
porally. 

Such   manifestation  of  brotherly  interest 


should  especially  be  found  in  active  exercise 
among  a  people  professing  to  receive  the 
Scripture  testimony,  "  One  is  your  Master, 
even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren."  And 
in  no  direction  could  such  manifestation  be 
turned  more  profitably,  whether  in  view  of 
individual  or  society  advantage,  than  towards 
our  young  members. 

Perhaps  we  will  be  excused  if  we  bring 
especially  into  view  our  young  men  who, 
owing  to  various  circumstances,  are  often 
separated  from  their  natural  guardians,  even 
early  in  life.  Such  should  certainly  have  the 
benefit  of  Society  care ;  and  we  fully  believe 
an  evidence  of  parental  interest  would  be  very 
preserving  to  many  of  these. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  such  in- 
terest can  be  shown,  but  none,  perhaps,  so 
easily  available,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
seldom  used,  as  the  formation  of  small  parlor 
reading-circles,  to  which  those  can  haveacc«» 
who,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  are  much 
debarred  from  such  social  enjoyments.  These 
enjoyments  would  have  a  peculiar  zest  after 
the  day*s  confinement  to  a  close  working 
room,  office  or  store;  and  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  reading  matter,  might  le  made 
in8tructiv3  as  well  as  interesting.  Those  who 
are  alone  in  our  large  cities  would  also  be 
gladdened  and  encouraged,  and  perhaps  often 
preserved  from  hurtful  associations,  by  invi- 
tations to  join  these  family  circles.  There 
are  those  who  have  thus  offered  the  hospital* 
ities  of  their  home  at  their  evening  meal  to 
their  young  friends,  appropriating  one  even- 
ing each  week,  aqd  th^  result  has  been  mu- 
tually pleasant.        >    % 

We  would  encourage  others  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  This  little  a6i  of  kindness  may 
prove  a  seed  sown  on  good  ground,  the  yield 
of  which  may  be  an  hul^dred  fold. 

Since  we  have  been  dwelling  under  this 
concern,  we  have  read  with  interest  and  ap- 
proval the  proceedings  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  touching  this  matter.  We  make  the 
following  extract : 

W.  White  said  that  the  aubjeet  of  pastoral  ctfe 
needed  the  close  attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting- 
He  would  take  no  exception  to  the  ase  of  the  wori 
pastoral.  He  thought  none  of  ns  desired  any  new 
offices  to  be  insti  to  ted— rather  the  right  fulfitmeot 
of  those  offices  which  now  exist.    He  had  tpokcn  • 
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good  deal  to  yoang  meo,  and  would  eaj  that  if  there 
was  one  complaint  more  than  another  which  they 
brought,  it  was  that  they  bad  often  felt  for  them- 
aekes  the  want  of  this  spiritual  oversight  and  pas- 
toral care.    He  hoped   we   might  pat   their   true 
fpiritual  meaning  on  the  offices  of  Elder  and  Over- 
seer.    The  meaning  of  the  word  **  Overseer  **  had 
been  very  much   lost  and   altered,  it   had   almost 
sunk  to  that  of  a  kind  of  policeman.     The  Overseers 
oagbt  to  have  a  general  oversight  over  our  mem- 
bers.   If  we  could   bring   the   word    back   to  the 
meaning  which    it   had  in   past  time,   the  Yearly 
Meefmg  woald  have  done  no  small  work  in  this  re- 
spect.   The  very  object  of  our  associating  together 
VAS  mQtaal  help.     Each    member   had  a  responsi- 
bility regarding  others  which  we  could  not  shake 
off;  each  meeting  had   a  responsibility  in  the  pas- 
toral care  and  oversight  of  its  members,  and  this 
care  and  oversight  ought  to   be  performed  under 
soitable  arrangement.     He  did  not  propose  that  our 
organization  of  officers  should  be  changed,  but  that 
their  faoctions  should  be  properly  fulfilled. 

J.  Hodgkin  referred  to  the  fear  some  bad  felt  lest 
the  words  "  pastoral  care  "  should  give  too  official 
a  looit  to  this   paragraph.     He  was,  however,  in- 
clined to  think  that  h  was  pretty  free  from  this  ob- 
jection.   Visits  to   our  members  on  religions  con- 
cern were  mnch  more  abundant  a  few  years  back 
than  now:   they  used  to  constitute,  he   thought,  a 
belter  carrying  out  of  pastoral  care  than  was  to  be 
|foand  in  any  other  section  of  the  Christian  Church. 
He  felt,  in  looking  at  the  subject  in  its  comprehon- 
sive  character,  that  where  this  concern  of  visiting 
familits  was   laid  upon  ministers,  it  was  the  best 
kind  of  pastoral    care   to   be   found.     But   besides 
tliii,  there  was  in  and  around  our  own  homes  a  ser- 
Tice  of  a  somewhat  different  kind — one  that  did  not 
to  moch  imply  a  spiritual  perception  of  the  states  of 
thoae  visited,  as  did  the  former:   he  referred  to  the 
notice  and  visiting  of  Friends  in  our  own  neighbor- 
hood.   This  belonged  more  to  the  true  functions  of 
oversight— the  nurture  of  the  flock.     There  was  a 
rather  more  continuous  duty  wanted  in  this  Church 
than  was  generally  found  j   for  instead  of  throwing 
thifl  duty  of  pastoral  care  upon  a  pastor,  recror,  or 
Dinidter,  we  throw  it  upon   the   overseers.    So   it 
behoved   as  to  look  what  might  be  performed  by 
neeting?,  committees,  overseers,  &c.,   that  should 
^Bsare  this  care.     He  had  felt  the  precionsness  of 
lhl3  service   in  some  places,  and  the  need  of  it   in 
nhers.    Visits  were  especially  required  by  the  agedi 
ibe  gick,  and  the  infirm.    He  was  prepared,  in  no 
official  sense,  to  accept  the  word  pastoral  care  ;   bunt 
if  it  be  found  to  tend  towards  anything  approaching 
0  the  one-man  system,  let  it  be  done  away  with. 

Marriage  WalHs  thought  it  would  be  of  great 
^nefit  to  have  a  concern  for  this  care  and  oversight 
oming  before  our  Monthly  Meetings  from  time  to 
nne.  He  could  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  excel- 
«nt  thing  than  to  have  a  meeting  settling  down  to 


consider  the  state  of  our  young  members,  or  the 
statd  of  the  attenders  of  our  meetings.  In  a  meet- 
•  ing  with  a  great  number  of  attenders,  as  in  his  own 
meeting,  the  attenders  needed  to  be  approached  ai 
different  times  and  in  different  ways.  They  had 
found  it  most  effectual  to  invite  them  in  little  social 
gatherings,  six  or  eight  at  a  time — turning  the  con- 
vereaiion,  if  possible,  on  the  prinbiples  of  our  re- 
ligious Society,  and  on  the  grounds  of  our  belief. 
This  seemed  to  him  to  exemplify  what  pastoral  caie 
was.  If  the  Monthly  Meetings  were  to  take  this 
question  up  continuously,  they  would  largely  add  to 
the  life  of  the  meeting. 

H.  Pease  would  like  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  arrangement  for  religious  instruction  did  not 
include  any  arrangemerU  for  public  religious  leaching. 

I.  Brown  remarked  it  was   singular  how  some 
words  became  narrowed  op  in  their  meaning,  espec- 
ially religious  and  ecclesiastical  words.      This  had 
been  the  case   with  the  phrase,   ^<  pastoral  care." 
It  behoved  us  to  see  that  pastoral  care  was  no  more 
neglected  by  us  than  by  others,  although  we  did 
not  invest  one  man  with  the  responsibility.      He 
had  sometimes  looked  about  for  a  substitute  for  the 
itrm  pastoral^  but  he  could  find  none  hni' ahtphtrd- 
ing^  and  this  was  no  improvement.       Then  as  re- 
gards arrangement:    we   had   suffered  loss   by   our 
fear,  he  might  almost  say  our  dread,  of  the  word 
arrangement.  We  must  have  arrangement,  whatever 
business  we  are  about,  be  it  religious,  philanthropic, 
or   secular.     Then,    again,  by  suffering   ourselves 
to  regard  our  economy  too  much  as  a  democracy, 
we   had  got  harm.     He.  did   rejoice  in  the  liberty 
and  equality  granted  to  all  our  members :    he  re- 
joiced that  in  this  large  meeting  all,  whatever  be 
their  age  or  position  in  the  Church,  had  an  equal 
right  to  express  their'views.     But,  at  the  same  time, 
this  equality  ought  to  exist,  on  the  words  of  the 
apostle,  **  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all 
ye  are  brethren."      We  lake  Christ  for  our  Head  j 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  He  has  given  some 
apostles,  some  prophets,  some  teachers,  &c.,  for  the 
good  of  the  Church.      We  were  not  to  think  that 
He  would  be  our  Lord  without  His  appointintr  nn- 
der-shepherds  to  take  care  of  the  flock.      This  is 
His  good  will,  and  these  appointments  necessitate 
arrangements ;  therefore  he  did  not  feel  uncomfort- 
able about  the  word.      His  own  opinion  was  thai 
we  had  not  quite  sufficient  organization  amongst  us 
for  the  good  of  the  Church.     If  we  worked  more  to- 
gether, putting  shoulder  to   shoulder,  we  should 
prosper  more ;  and  this  could  not  be  done  without 
arrangement.      We  had  individualised  all  our  re- 
ligious exercises,  and  thrown  it  upon  individual  re- 
sponsibility.  _   

We  give  place  to  an  address  read  at  a 
Bucks  County  First  day  School  Union.  We 
recognize  and  have  sympathy  with  the  con- 
cern of  the  writer,  but  think  that  in  the  de- 
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fiire  to  impress  the  necessity  of  improving  the 
present,  the  value  of  the  experience  of  the 
past  is  too  much  depreciated.  A  faithful  dis- 
charge of  daily  duties  is,  no  doubt,  a- passport 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Peace ;  but  is  it  not  well 
also  to  bring  into  view  the  joys  of  the  future, 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  are 
abundantly  realized  by  those  who  work  right- 
eousness, and  love  God  with  the  whole  heart. 

MARRIED. 

EVES— JOHNT— At  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
CDotber,  Hanoah  R.  John,  Millerville,  Colambia  Co  , 
Pa.,  on  the  23d  of  Founh  month,  1874,  with  the 
approbation  of  Fishing  Creek  Monthly  Meeting, 
Obandiee  R.  Eves,  son  of  George  F.  Eves,  to  Sarah 
E. John. 

DIED. 
WRIGHT.— In  River  View,  Kansas,  Sixth  month 
2 1st,  1874,   Rachel  Wright,  in  the  65th  year  of  her 
age;    a  member    of    Hopewell   Moniblj    Meeting, 
Virfcrinia. 

THATCHER.— -On  the  26th  of  Sixth  month,  1874, 
Ljdia  W  ,  wife  of  Isaac  Thatcher,  and  daughter  of 
ihe  late  Jesse  Williams,  in  the  54ih  year  of  her  age; 
a  member  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting.  Her  kind 
and  amiable  disposition  endeared  her  to  many.  She 
was  guarded  in  her  conversation,  careful  to  let 
Qothiog  fall  from  her  lips  that  would  wound  the 
feelings  of  any  one.  Towards  the  erring  she  was 
charitable  and  forgiving,  more  ready  to  pity  than  to 
blame.  The  sick  and  afflicted  claimed  her  deepest 
sympathy,  and  as  long  as  her  health  peruMtted  she 
was  frequently  engaged  in  administering  to  their 
comfort. 

WHITELOCK.— At  her  residence  in  Frankford, 
on  the  4th  of  Sixth  month,  1874,  Mary  Whitelock, 
aged  63  years  ;  a  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly 
Meeting. 

JONES.— On  First-day  the  12th  instant,  Samuel 
Jones,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of 
Ridnor  Monthly  Meeting. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM    OUR    EUROPEAN    CORRESPONDENT. 

IN   THE    NETHERLANDS. 

No.  7. 

The  ancient  city  of  Dort,  the  oldest  and  once 
the  wealthiest  commercial  city  in  Holland,  is 
next  passed,  and  we  wish  for  two  or  three  hours 
to  lookuponsomeof  the  antiquities  of  this  town 
which  may  in  some  sense  be  called  the  cradle 
of  the  Dutch  Republic.  In  1574  the  firet 
assembly  of  the  Independent  States  of  Hol- 
land was  held  here,  and  from  this  resulted 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic.  It  is  also 
memorable  as  the  place  where  the  Protestant 
Synod  was  held,  which  determined  the  doc- 
trines to  be  taught,  and  the  laws  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  But 
our  little  steamer  only  paused  a  minute  at  the 
wharf,  and  then  in  one  hour  more  we  were 
landed  on  the  Boompjes  (quays)  at  Rotter* 
dam. 


The  triangular  city  of  canals  looks  quite 
pleasant  in  the  evening  light,  and  we  have 
leisure  to  examine  with  admiring  interest  the 
handsome  quay  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  fine  avenue  of  trees  with  which  it  is 
adorned.  It  extends  for  upwards  of  a  mile 
along  the  Maas,  and  is  a  very  attractive  lo- 
cality. Great  merchant  ships  engaged  in  tbe 
India  trade  lie  along  the  wharves,  and  in  the 
eanals,  even,  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
the  scene  is  busy  and  picturesque  in  the  ex- 
treme. One  would  expect  that  a  city  so  ac- 
tively engaged  in  traffic  would  hardly  find 
time  to  keep  all  things  neat  and  tidy  withio 
her  borders ;  but  Rotterdam  is  kept  thor- 
oughly swept  and  dusted,  though  notably  de- 
void of  ornament. 

The  illustrious  Erasmus  was  a  citiaea  of 
Rotterdam,  and  his  house,  adorned  by  a 
small  statue,  is  said  to  have  boroe  this  io- 
Bcription  "  Hac  est  parva  domus,  magnus 
qua  natus  Erasmus.''  We  readily  found  the 
house,  which  is  now  used  as  a  tavern,  and 
there  was  the  little  statue  of  the  philosopher 
in  a  niche  about  half  way  up  the  front,  but 
the  inscription  must  have  been  effaced ;  and 
no  wise  words  were  to  be  read  but  the  tavern 
sign  in  Dutch.  An  insignificant  bronze  statue 
of  him  stands  in  the  Groote  market,  faciug  a 
marble  statue  of  the  king  of  Holland;  but 
neither  the  size  nor  the  beauty  of  the  work 
do  much  honor  to  the  city  of  Rotterdam. 

The  unsubstantial  nature  of  the  soil  on 
which  this  city  is  built,  is  indicated  by  the 
sinking  of  the  foundation  of  many  of  llie 
houses.  The  walls  slanted  outward  toward:? 
the  street,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  stories  over- 
hung  the  ground  floor  several  feet,  it  wcu.«l 
seem.  But  the  style  of  building  i*  ex- 
ceedingly substantial ;  the  walls  are  thick 
and  strong,  and  the  beams  are  mighty,  so 
the  toppling  houses  do  not  fall,  but  only  ie-n 
over  and  idly  threaten  the  passer. 

Rotterdam  is  building  a  massive  railroad 
bridge  over  the  Maas,  and  continuing  it  oa 
huge  piers  of  stone  across  the  whole  city ; 
but  at  present  the  piers  alone  are  there,  look- 
ing something  like  ruins  of  past  grealnej:., 
instead  of  prophecies  of  future  good. 

A  troublesome  and  needless  commissionaire 
insists  on  following  us  through  the  street,  and 
gives  a  torrent  of  unasked  -information  lo 
Dutch,  which  is  not  comprehensible.  ^|« 
say,  "  no,  no  1"  and  wave  him  off,  but  still  w 
comes — ugly  and  persbtent.  Here  ia  the 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  we  enter  lU 
portals,  waiving  our  unwelcome  follower  wiih 
energetic  protest,  but  in  he  comes,  jabbering 
his  Dutch.  Here  we  face  our  pursuer,  aui, 
by  solemn  and  stern  gesture,  and  by  cara- 
est  appeal  to  the  concierge,  we  were  fre^ 
I  from  him.      The  faithful  guide  book  is  help 
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enough  in  any  such  city  as  Rott€rdam,  and 
it  is  a  real  annoyance  to  travellers  in  these 
towns  to  have  rudely-persistept  guides  seek  to 
take  possession  of  one.  No  such  annoyance 
is  experienced  in  Paris,  where  the  polite 
geo  d'  arme  is  always  at  hand  to  give  informa- 
tion if  it  is  needed,  and  one  might  stop  and 
consult  the  guide  book  at  every  turning  with- 
out being  thu.^  taken  in  tow. 

Tbe  pleasantest  moment  at  Rotterdam  is 
that  in  which  we  take  our  departure  for 
Delfl  and  the  Hague.  Again  we  take  the 
canal  iiteamboat  in  preference  to  the  swifter 
railway  train,  and  float  calmly  out  be- 
tween the  shaded  dykes  into  the  soft,  green 
meadows,  once  more.  More  wind-mills 
moving  their  wiugs  gently  in  the  sea  breeze, 
more  tranquil  cows  such  as  Paul  Potter  loved 
to  paint,  feeding  by  the  still  waters,  more 
soft,  rich-tinted  cloud  masses,  and  the  after- 
noon passes  all  too  quickly.  The  steamboat 
touches  the  wharf  at  Del  ft,  and  we  are  landed 
in  this  quiet  city  to  pr9ceed  by  rail  to  the 
Hague.  We  have  just  come  from  busy,  com- 
mercial Rotterdam,  and  it  is  a  strange  con- 
trast to  see  here  the  spacious  canals  through 
the  city  quite  unobstructed  bj  traffic,  and  all 
evidences  of  activity  wanting.  The  town  is 
ad ly  memorable  as  the  place  where  William 
the  Silent  was  murdered  in  1584.  We  have 
)nly  time  to  walk  to  the  railway  station,  get 
)ur  trunks  weigh(i«l,  and  then  pr  )cure  tickets 
10  the  Hague.  It  is  the  Brst  railway  ride  we 
bave  taken  in  Holland,  and  we  are  interested 
to  have  this  closer  view  of  the  vegttation 
which  crowds  every  inch  of  the  soil.  Even 
the  surface  of  the  ditches  is  covered  with  an 
iquatic  floating  plant  in  bloom,  and  the  yel- 
low ivies  and  crimson  poppy,  with  myriads 
)f  flowering  plants  lets  familiar,  give  pleas- 
ing diversity  to  the  carpet  of  green.  I  know 
3')w  where  the  Dutch  painters  learned  such 
'ich  and  soft  tints  in  their  pictures,  and  such 
'xceeding  minuteness  in  detail — it  is  the  pe- 
luliarity  of  their  Fatherland.  The  trip  is 
nterrupted  by  but  one  stoppage,  thit  of 
^yjswiyk,  memorable  as  the  place  where 
»eace  was  concluded  between  England, 
'^rance,  Holland,  Germany  and  Spain,  in 
W.  A  few  minutes  more  and  we  are  in  the 
|leasant  capital  of  Holland,  for  centuries  a 

ivorite  residence  of  the  Dutch  princes. 
_  *  • 

Its  Dutch  name,  'S  Gravenhage,  means 
the  count's  enclosure,  or  hedge,"  and  this 
*lace  was  originally  only  a  hunting  scat  of 
be  counts  of  Hollanr).  Hence  its  name.  Its 
road,  handsome  streets,  lofty,  substantial 
ouse?,  and  spacious,  imposing  squares,  re- 
mind us  that  we  are  again  approaching  the 
welling-placeof  a  prince  and  his  court.  We 
boose  our  quarters  in  the  centre  of  the  hand- 
)me  little  city,  at  the  Hotel  du  Vieux  Doe- 


len.  This  is  one  of  the  historic  houses  of 
the  city,  having  been  founded,  in  1407,  as  a 
place  of  meeting  for  a  brotherhood  of  archers. 
It  is  a  delightful  place  of  rest,  having  all  the 
desirable  features  to  be  found  in  any  hotel, 
and  the  quiet  family  feeling  so  often  entirely 
wanting  in  the  hostelry. 

It  geems  strange  to  be  lodged  in  a  mansion 
claiming  to  be  three  hundred  years  old,  and 
'to  have  been  a  place  of  banqueting  for  the 
princes,  statesmen  and  warriors  of  a  past  age, 
and  to  look  out  from  the  broad  windows  of  our 
apartments  on  a  fi^ld  of  tournauieiitd.  Peace- 
ful enough  is  the  field  of  mimic  warfare  now, 
shadowed  by  its  lofty  trees,  and  enlivened  by 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  throngs  of  citizens 
who  promenade  its  stately  avenues.  It  is  the 
birthday  of  the  Queen  of  Holland,  and  a  fes- 
tive occasion  for  the  people.  After  dinner 
our  entertainers  ad-vise  a  walk  to  the  Bosch 
(wood),  only  five  minutes*  distance,  where 
there  is  to  be  an  illumination  throughout  the 
evening,  ending  with  a  fine  exhibition  of  fire- 
works. There  is  yet  daylight,  and  we  repair 
to  the  place  of  the  proposed  celebration.  A 
long  avenue  of  stately  elms  leads  us  to  a  wide 
green  field,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
forest.  This  is  called  tho  Maliebaan,  and  is 
large  enough  to  accommodate  many  thousands 
of  spectators  without  any  need  of  crowding. 
A  pretty  pavilion  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
royal  family,  a  larger  one  for  the  use  of  other 
spectators,  and  one  for  musicians,  were  pre- 
pared, and  as  we  stood  in  the  midst  and  spec- 
ulated on  the  probabilities  of  the  evening, 
the  lanterns  in  the  Bosch  began  to  gleam  out 
and  th.^  people  to  gather  on  the  green.  A 
number  of  houses  of  refreshment  on  one  bide 
of  the  Maliebaan  dispensed  cakes  and  wine 
to  those  who  desired,  and  furnished  chairs 
and  footstools  to  such  as  we,  who  required  no 
other  comfort  at  their  hands.  And  now  the 
multitude  comes,  aud  the  marvel  is  that  the 
small  city  of  Hague  can  pour  out  so  great  a 
number,  even  to  do  honor  to  the  good  queen. 
There  are  many  little  tables  irl  the  green,  un- 
der the  lanterns,  and  family  parties  take  pos- 
session of  them  by  turns,  seeming  to  enjoy 
exceedingly  the  simple  viands  which  are  set 
before  them.  Entire  decorum  and  temper- 
ance reigned  as  well  as  good  humor,  and  as 
we  were  very  near  our  hotel  it  seemed  quite 
possible  to  remain  among  the  cheery  multitude 
through  the  evening,  and  so  stand  a  chance 
of  seeing  the  king  and  queen  of  this  land  of 
canals  and  dykes. 

At  length  the  fireworks  commence  in  front 
of  the  royal  pavilion,  but  no  royal  people  are 
there  to  enjoy  the  display.  Plenty  of  ordinary 
mortals  assembled,  but  we  were  quite  disap- 
pointed in  our  adventure,  inasmuch  as  these 
mysterious  descendants  of  the  historic  house  of 
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Orange  came  not,  and  we  retired  amid  the 
multitude  at  the  hotel. 

A  visit  to  the  States  General  of  Holland, 
now  holding  its  sessions  at  Hague,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  incidents  of  our  sojourn. 
Thtre  are  two  houses  in  the  Dutch  Legisla- 
ture, corresponding  to  the  English  Commons 
and  Lords ;  but  the  Commons  alone  were  in 
session  on  the  day  of  our  visit.     A  noble- 
looking  body  of  £eIf*poised,   digniBed   mn 
were  debating  in  their  native  language,  and 
all  were  attentive  and  courteous  to  one  another. 
The  order  eeemed  perfect,  and,  although  not 
understanding    anything   spoken,   it  was  a 
pleasure  to  obeerve,  for  a  little  time,  these 
calm,  broad-headed,  intellectual  sons  of  heroic 
sires,  in  council.     It  was  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  stormy,  impetuous  French  Assembly, 
and  a  m«>8t  pleasing  one.     During  our  stay  a 
vote  was  taken  by  calling  the  roll,  and,  al- 
though there  was  wide  awake  attention  and 
undoubted  interest,  the  utmost  calmness  of 
demeanor  was  maintained.      Their  hall   of 
meeting  was  in  the   Binnenhof,  an  ancient 
series  of  governmental  buildings,  (nclosing  a 
courtyard,  and  the  time-worn  chapel,  gate- 
ways, towers  and  arches  reminded  us  forcibly 
of  the  fierce  scenes  here  enacted.     Here  was 
executed,  on  a  scaffold  in  the  court-yard,  the 
noble-minded  statesman,  John  van  Oldenbar- 
neveld,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Dutch  repub- 
lie.     He  was  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  civil 
and   religious   liberty,  having  presumed   to 
differ  in   opinion  on  certain  points  of  faith 
frc^m   his  Calvinistic  brethren,  and   having 
held  political  views  offensive  to  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  the  stadtholder.     He  favored  perfect 
tolerance;  but  this  just  principle  was  not 
uuderstood  in  his  age,  except  by  a  few  spe- 
cially enlightened  minds,  and  Oldenbarneveld 
was  condemned  to  death  in  1619,  in  his  sev- 
enty-second year,  **for  having  conspired   to 
dismember  the  Slates  of   the  Netherlands, 
and  greatly  troubled  God's  church." 

Passing  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of  theBinen- 
hof,  over  what  was  once  a  moat,  but  now  a 
smooth  pave,  we  approach  the  Mauritshuis,  a 
public  museum,  open  to  all  comers.  Here  is 
a  fine  collection  of  paintings  of  the  Dutch, 
Spanish  and  Italian  schools,  some  of  which 
are  of  great  excellence.  Bembrandt*s  school 
of  anatomy  is  certainly  a  wonderful  work 
inasmuch  as  a  life  size  dead  body  occupies  the 
foreground  of  the  picture,  with  which  the 
dissector's  knife  is  busy,  and  yet  the  observer 
scarcely  sees  it,  being  so  powerfully  attracted 
by  the  noble  face  of  the  teacher  who  is  ex- 
plaining the  anatomy  of  the  human  arm  to  a 
group  of  interested  listeners.  As  we  look  the 
living  men  rivet  the  attention  of  the  gazer, 
not  the  livid  corpse  before  them. 

Walking  through   these  galleries  I  often 


regret  that  more  of  our  young  people  of  artistk 
tattes  and  tendencies  cannot  enjoy  the  privi 
lege  of  seeing  these  masterly  delineatioDSjl 
every  noble  and  ignoble  emotion,  and  of  ev^ 
form  of  beauty,  real  and  ideal.  Perhipstiii 
days  will  come  when  our  own  country  ab&l: 
gather  masterpieces  of  art,  the  work  of  ht! 
own  tons  and  daughters,  as  a  perpetual fessts 
all  people  and  all  times. 

One  bright  morning  we  tcok  a  carriogi 
drive  to  the  Huis  ten  Bosch  (house  in  the 
wood),  a  royal  villa  erected  by  the  widow  d 
Prince  Frederic  Henry  of  Orange  in  memon 
of  her  husband,  the  stadtholder  of  the£elb- 
lands  during  the  thirty  years'  war.  Itisnt 
the  special  home  of  the  Queen,  vkile  tbt 
King  has  a  palace  in  the  Hague.  ThebetotL^ 
apartments  are  adorned  by  many  gifUofrkk 
needle-work  from  the  ladies  of  Holland,  d 
the  palace  is  not  too  vast  nor  too  grud  ti 
look  ad  if  it  were  the  home  of  sensible  mortftk 
intent  upon  living  rationally.  The  chief 
attraction  is  the  Orange  saloon,  an  octigc&il 
hall,  adorned  with  scenes  from  the  life  i 
Prince  Frederic  Henry  by  artiits  of  ilii 
Buben's  school.  The  walls  are  about  fiftj 
feet  high,  and  the  whole  surface  is  occopiei 
with  life-size  paintings,  some  of  wfaicli  tii 
very  beautiful.  ■ 

A  fine  drive  of  two  and  a  half  or  thni 

miles  northeast  of  Hague,  between  a  triple  rot 

of  stately   trees,  over  a  smoothly  paved  roil 

brings  us  to  the  little  fishing  town  of  S' 

eningen,  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  a  1 

dune.     We  feel  the  sea  breeze  before  we 

sight  of  the  stern  billows  of  the  North 

as  they  come  roaring  in  to  the  land.   Mo 

ingthe  dune,  we  are  brought  face  to  fece'J! 

the  familiar  sea  once  more.  It  was  a  cbaroi 

evening  and  we  enjoyed  a  long  walk  on 

smooth  beach,  and  then  on  a  paved  p8tl) 

on  the  bank  above.     From  this  high  ban 

sand  left  by  the  billows  we  can  see  i&r 

over  the  sea  and  count  the  ships  as  they  ^ 

alongin  the  dim  distance  against  the  suosetekj 

The  temptation  is  strong  to  take  rest  from '" 

wanderings  for  many  days,  and  forget  eve 

thing  but  the  eloquent  voice  of  the  ocei 

There  is  evervthing  here  to  make  a  bathr 

place  desirable,  an  excellent  surf,  perfec 

smooth    beach,    fine  promenades,  pleflt/. 

company,  the   nicest   hotel  accommodatio| 

and  the  beautiful  city  of  Hague  jast  in  ' 

background.     But  we  decide  to  go  od" 

As  we  descend  the  dune, so precipitousoD 

seaward  side,  we  mark  the  very  gndaa^^^ 

and  are  surprised   to  see  the  oarren  s* 

covered  with  a  kind  of  coarse  gnss  ^^ 

will  prevent  its  being  any  more  the  sport 

the  winds.    This  we  are  told  has  been  plan 

here  for  this  purpose,  and  would  aeem  w 

a  wise  precaution,  as  a  strong  north  * 
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might  almost  overwhelm  the  little  town  by 
hurling  upon  it  this  debris  of  the  ages. 

The  return  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  his 
Dative  land  in  181-3,  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bonapartes,  is  commemorated  by  a  substan- 
tial monument  of  stone,  marking  the  spot 
where  he  landed. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  extensive  system 
ofcaoala  does  not  make  this  country  too 
moist  to  be  healthful,  but  the  robust,  cheer- 
fbl  looking  people  are  proof  enough  that  the 
air  of  their  native  land  suitfs  them  well.  The 
iocessant  labor  required  to  keep  their  soft, 
gmilmg  meadows  from  degenerating  into  an 
unsightly  marsh,  is  bewildering.  In  m^ny 
cases  the  whole  surface  of  a  field  is  only  a 
very  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  ditch  that  bounds  it,  and  the  ditch  is 
the  congenial  home  of  myriads  of  water 
plants.  The  yellow  pond  lily  (nuphar 
advena)  and  the  fair  and  fragrant  Nymphaea 
vreebothin  luxuriant  bloom  with  many  other 
plants  as  8how3',  and  it  seemed  to  me  th^  one 
Bommer*8  growth  would'  suffice  to  choke  the 
stagnant  ditch.  But  the  spade  is  ever  doing 
its  work,  and  the  smooth,  clean  cut  borders 
ittest  the  care  with  which  the  agriculturist 
cherishes  his  dear  bought  lands.  As  the  rail- 
ray  train  bears  us  swiftly  from  Hague  to- 
rards  Leyden„  wo  catch  glimpse?  of  the 
ufiy  dunes  wh  ich  serve  as  a  barrier  against 
he  ever  aggressive  sea,  and  as  we  near 
Leyden,  we  find  the  sand  has  been  wafted  in 
and  far  enough  to  make  quite  an  extent  cf 
arid  soil,  such  as  the  ocean  has  deposited  on 
m  own  Atlantic  shores.  No  space,  however, 
ssuiferefl  to  be  unimproved,  and  .in  some  lo- 
aliti(s.  I  observed  they  were  mixing  the 
riack  alluvial  mud  largely  with  the  sand,  and 
huS)  dnubiless,  correcting  the  defects  of  each. 
Hie  claim  of  the  first  Napoleon,  that  Holland 
leloD^ed  naturally  to  France,  being  only  the 
leposit  of  French  rivers,  could  not  be  urged 
gainst  this  silicious  tribute  of  the  wavej. 

^tk  month  23,  1874. 


«••-> 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
JUSTICE  TO  THE  INDIAN. 

loasmuch  as  public  feeling  on  important 
abjectd  U  moulded  and  even  controlled,  to  a 
reat  extent,  by  the  opinions  of  the  "  Press," 
•  is  encouraging  whenever  we  find  proprie- 
)ns  of  periudieais  willing  to  go  to  the  foun- 
atioD  of  these,  instituting  a  rigid  examina- 
on  Irrespective  of  the  personal  interest  of 
ublic  officials,  and  with  an  eye  to  strict  j  us- 
ee only. 

And.  while  the  followinsc  editorial  from  the 
hiladelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  the  14th 
£t.  may  advocate  a  kind  of  retributive  retali- 
ioQ  that  Friends  cannot  endorse,  still  we 


look  upon  the  article,  as  a  whole,  as  product- 
ive of  good.  J.  M.  E. 

Phila,f  1th  mo.  15,  1874. 

THE  CAUBB  OF  INDIAN  WAB8. 

Every  man  who  has  given  any  attention  in 
past  years  to  the  subject  of  the  troubles  with 
the  Indians  upon  our  western  frontiers,  roust 
remember  that  in  every  instance  where  there 
has  been  a  general  hostile  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  the  savages,  the  cause  of  it  was 
traced  ultimately  to  the  treachery  and  bru- 
tality of  the  whites.  The  presence  of  the  Co- 
manches,  Klowas  and  Cbeyennes  upon  the 
war-path  in  the  military  departments  of 
Texas  and  Missouri  to-day,  is,  as  usual,  attrib- 
utable to  this  kind  of  provocation.  General 
Pope,  in  the  orders  which  are  presented  to 
the  public  this  morning,  shows  that  certain 
white  traders  had  established  trading  posts 
among  certain  of  the  tribes  in  violation  of 
the  law,  and  not  only  had  thcv  invaded  the 
territory  of  the  Indians,  but  they  had  sold 
them  liquor,  cheated  them,  and  afforded  sup- 
port and  shelter  to  '*  bufiklo-hunters  and  ruf- 
fians" who  persistently  prey  upon  the  sav- 
ages. General  Pope  holds  these  whites  com- 
pletely responsible  for  the  uprising  of  the 
ravages,  and  for  the  consequent  murder  of 
the  innocent  white  settler->  upon  the  frontier; 
and  we  have  no  duubt  that  his  estimate  is 
precisely  correct.  The  Indians,  of  course, 
must  be  put  down  by  force.  When  they  are 
in  a  hostile  position  it  is  too  late  to  attempt 
any  other  course  than  that  which  aims  at 
their  suppression  by  the  army.  But  it  does 
seem  as  if  jiii^tice  wil]  not  be  done  unless 
these  white  rufiians  who  have  caused  all  the 
trouble  are  taken  and  punished  and  their 
trading  posts  broken  up.  We  are  aware  that 
it  is  a  very  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible,  thing 
to  police  the  vast  teriitory  in  the  West  and 
Southwest  in  such  a  manner  that  these  vaga- 
bonds and  ruffians  will  be  prevented  from 
conducting  their  unlawful  traffic  and  marau- 
ding among  the  Indians.  But  there  appears 
to  be  reason  for  believing  that  if  a  portion  of 
the  energy  that  is  manifested  in  subduing  the 
Indians  after  hostilities  begin  should  be  dis- 
played in  punishing  their  white  assailants 
before  the  savages  are  goaded  to  frenzy,  we 
might  avoid  at  least  some  of  these  terrible 
and  costly  demonstrations,  the  victims  of 
which  are  unoffending  people. 


—  ^»» . 


PEACE. 

"  A  boy  might  have  been  seen  playing  by 
the  sea  shore  near  Penry  n,  watching  the  wavi»8 
as  they  came  and  went.  He  watched  the 
stately  ships  on  the  blue  water,  with  their 
white  sails  fully  spread,  wondering  wit  at 
countries  they  visited:    and  that  fiair-haired 
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hoj  longed  to  be  a  merchant,  whose  barks 
mi^ht  brave  the  mysteries  of  the  main.  And 
still  the  playful  billows  came  and  went,  mur- 
muring in  his  ears  the  holy  refrain,  "Live  in 
Peace."  We  have  a  true  incident  to  relate 
of  such  a  thoughtful  boy,  whose  name  was 
Joseph  Price.  He  had  a  gentle  mother, 
who  taught  him  to  love  his  fellow- creatures, 
the  birds  and  beasts,  and  every  living 
thing;  so  that  Joseph  grew  up  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  friendless,  and  the  advocate 
of  peace.  In  a  lovely  valley,  amid  groves, 
lawns,  plantations  and  parks,  where  the  timij 
fawn  gambols  at  its  pleasure,  and  where  the 
honeysuckle  sheds  its  fragrance,  at  the  head 
of  one  of  those  charming  creeks  with  Which 
the  river  Fal  abounds,  s-ands  the  Perran  Iron 
Foundry,  in  the  firm  of  which  Joseph  Price 
became  a  partner.  At  the  close  of  the  great 
war  that  followed  the  French  Revolution,  in 
1793,  when  Europe  had  been  ablaze  with 
"  military  glory "  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  privateering  was  rampant  with 
almost  all  nations,  a  schooner  belonging  to 
Joseph  Price,  laden  with  iron,  was  bound  for 
the  port  of  Falmouth.  Now,  Joseph  would 
never  allow  any  guns,  or  other  arms  of  de- 
fence, to  be  on  board  his  ship,  though  he  was 
sometimes  ridiculed  for  his  seemingly  strange 
conduct.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  boldly  declared  he  had  no  faith 
in  fighting  or  in  rude  equipments  for  murder. 
It  so  happened,  that  Joseph's  vessel  was 
taken  by  a  French  privateer ;  and  when  the 
hostile  captain  found  that  there  were  no 
arms  of  defence  on  board,  he  exclaimed, 
in  French,  to  this  effect,  "Take  back 
your  vessel!  Take  back  your  vessel!  and 
good  speed  to  you.  I  would  not  be  so  mean 
as  to  capture  an  unprotected  ship."  This 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  Quaker  merchant, 
proved  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  Peace 
Society.  Joseph  Price  soon  met  a  few  friends 
in  London,  at  the  house  of  that  great  philan- 
thropist, W.  Allen,  in  the  year  1816,  when 
they  founded  the  humane  and  holy  institu 
tion  which  is  now  so  widely  known  and  ap- 
preciated. Joseph  Price  continued  to  labor 
for  the  great  cause  which  he  was  instrumental 
in  establishing.  One  of  his  latest  acts  was 
to  join  a  deputation  to  wait  on  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  the  Prime  Minister,  with  an  appeal 
against  the  Crimean  AVar — a  war  which 
those  who  promoted  at  the  time,  afterwards 
confessed  to  have  been  a  great  national  blun- 
der. This  was  on  the  16th  day  of  December, 
1854,  and  on  the  25th  he  died,  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Glynvellya  Cottage,  near  Neath, 
aged  71  years." — Peace  Pages  for  the  Young. 

■   mm    ■ 

It  is  as  easy  to  draw  back  a  stone  thrown 
with  force  from  the  hand,  as  to  recall  a  word 
once  spoken. — Menander, 


From  the  Christian  Regiater. 
BEREAVEMENT. 

When  our  hearts  are  bowed  and  bleeding, 
Bruised  beneath  bereayemeni'd  rod, 

Ts  there  none  to  hear  their  pleading? 
Lires  no  loving,  pitying  God  ? 

Who  awoke  this  mighty  yearning 

Of  maternal  love  b*»low — 
That  pure  flame,  forever  bnrning, 

Now  in  rapture,  now  in  woe  ? 

Shall  no%  then,  the  great  Creator, 
He  in  whom  we  live  and  m3ve, 

In  His  bo3om  feel  still  greater 
Yearnings  of  parental  love? 

Hears  He  not — or  hears  unheeding — 

Griefs  unutterable  prayer? 
Woe,  all  human  help  exceeding, 

Does  He  mock  with  empty  air  ? 

One  has  taught  U3  not  a  sparrow, 

Dropping  io  the  wintry  air 
Pierced  by  D.>ath's  mysterious  arrow, 

Falls  without  our  Father's  care 

Fear  not,  then,  faint  not,  nor  falier; 

Child  of  God,  0  trust  His  grace  1 
Oling  submissive  to  the  altar ! 

God  looks  down  with  pitying  face  1 

God,  who  takes  what  He  had  given  — 
Takes  more  glorious  to  restore  ; 

Takes  of  earih  to  give  of  heaven — 
Takes  to  give  forever  more  I 

Lift  thine  eyes,  0  sad  and  lonely  I 

Monrner,  let  Ihy  tears  be  dry  ! 
Death  is  but  the  ghadow  only  I 

Life  the  sun  we  see  ft  by. 

N  lught  from  God  the  soul  can  sever ; 

He  is  our  immortal  breath  I 
God  is  Life — Light — Love-forever, 

And  in  Him  there  is  no  death  !         C.  T  B. 


«  *>^ 


Selected. 
SECRET  PRAYER. 

I  love  to  st^al  awhile  away 
From  every  cumbering  care, 

And  spend  the  hours  of  setting  day 
la  humble,  grateful  prayer. 

I  love  to  think  on  mercies  past, 

And  future  good  implore. 
And  all  my  cares  and  sorrows  cast 

On  Hi  n  whom  I  adore. 

I  love  by  faith  to  take  a  Tiew, 
Of  brighter  scenes  it  heaven; 

The  prosp-ct  doth  my  strength  renew, 
While  here  by  tempest  driven. 

Thus  when  life's  toilssme  daj  is  o'er 

May  its  departing  ray 
Be  calm  as  this  impressive  hoar, 

And  lead  to  endless  d^y. 


<<  Man's  wisdom  ^s  to  seek 
His  strength  in  God  alone  ; 

And  e'en  angel  would  be  weak, 
Who  trusted  in  his  own. 

Retreat  beneath  his  wings 
And  in  His  grace  confide ; 

This  more  exalts  the  King  of  kings 
Than  all  yoar  works  beside." 


CoWPiK 
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THE  HERO   OF   NIAGARA. 


The  following  detailed  account  of  the  re- 
cent accident  at  Niagara,  and  the  gallant  res- 
cue  of  the  victim,  is  given  by  the  Bufialo 
Courier:  William  McCul lough,  a  painter  by 
trade,  aged  about  sixty  years,  and  a  respected 
citizen  of  Niagara  Falls,   was   engaged   in 
paintiDg  the  middle  bridge  which  spans  the 
torrent  that  rushes  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond of  the  Three  Sister  Islands.      He  occu- 
pied a  position,  with  a  companion,  on  a  scaf 
fold  which  had  been  swung  do^n  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  bridge.     Approaching  his  fellow- 
workman  he  asked  him  for  some  putty,  and, 
receiving  the  same,  he  stepped  back  just  a  lit- 
tle too  far,  and  in  an  instant  was  on  his  back 
at  the  bottom   of  the   torrent.      The   other 
workman,  and   George  E.  Curtis,  who   wit- 
nessed the  accident,  and  who  were  paralyzed 
by  what  seemed  to  be  the  inevitable  fate  of 
MiOuliough,  watched  the  disappearing  form 
till  it  was  swept  out  of  the  more  rapid  cur- 
rent   into  a   small   eddy,    from    the    midst 
of  which  rose    a  rock.     Against   this   rock, 
which  is  fairly  submerged,  McCullough  was 
thrown,  having  been  rolled  over  on  his  face 
ju§t  before  reaching  it,  and,  with  the  instinct 
of  a  drowning  man,  he  clung  to  it.      At  the 
rock  the  water  is  between  four  and  five  feet 
deep,  and,  although  stunned  by  the  fall,  and 
exhausted  by   the  angry  waters  which  had 
borne  him  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  the 
direction    of     a    grave,    he    had    strength 
enough  remaining  to  enable  him  to  climb  the 
rock  and  V)  seat  himself  upon  it. 

The  plan  of  a  rescue  was  not  easy  to  solve, 
and  the  question  of  the  power 'of  endurance 
remaining  to  the  old  man,  was  a  serious  one. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  Pettibone  had  informed  the 
people  at  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  that  a  man 
had  fallen  from  the  bridge,  and  Thomas  Con- 
roy,  one  of  the  guides,  heard  the  remark.  He 
knew  he  was  the  only  man  that  could  save 
McCullough.     Some  distance  above  the  rock, 
he  found  awaiting  use,  a  coil  of  rope  about  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  passed  it  into  the  hands 
of  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen  men.      He  con- 
sulted nobody — he  asked  no  one's  advicfe ;  but, 
with  as  much  coolness  as  if  he  .were  proceed- 
ing to  his  dinner,  he  took  one  end  of  the  rope  in 
his  left  hand,  told  them  to  play  it  out  to  him, 
descended  the  bank,  and  proceeded  into  the 
river,  only  taking  the  precaution  to  divest 
himself  of  his  boots. 

About  forty  feet  from  the  shore,  he  discov 
ered  that  the  rocks  over  which  he  picked  his 
way  were  too  slippery  in  the  strong  current, 
and  he  reti^rned.  He  sent  to  the  Cave  of  the 
Winds  for  ^  his  felt  shoes,  and  these  were 
brought  to'bim  with  the  utmost  despatch. 
These  donned,  he  again  started  on  his  perilous 
journey,  from  a  point  about  two  hundred  feet 


above  the  rock  on  which  sat  McCullough. 
Cautiously,  but  with  imperturbable  coolnts^^, 
he  moved  out  in  an  oblique  direction  till  he  had 
reached  a  point  beyona  the  line  of  the  rock, 
the  waters  at  every  step  tly-eatening  to  sweep 
him  out  of  sight.  Carefully  he  picked  his 
way,  now  in  shallow  water,  and  now  in  deep, 
and  down  with  the  angry  tide  he  went  till  he 
reached  the  rock,  and  found  awaiting  hi* 
coming  a  man  shivering,  exhausted,  and  al- 
most incapable  of  utterance. 

He  tied  the  rope  about  McCullough's  waist, 
took  hold  of  it  himself  with  his  left  hand  sim 
ply,  and  both  started  for  the  shore.  For  a 
hundred  feet  or  so  Conroy  had  not  only  to 
loolc  out  for  himself,  but  for  the  enfeebled  old 
man  in  his  charge.  It  was  hard  work,  but 
they  made  this  distance  without  accident. 

The  end  was  not  yet,  however,  for  as  they 
entered  the  torrent  which  ran  between  the 
shore  and  the  rock,  both  were  swept  ofl'  their 
feet,  and  buried  in  the  mad  waters.  The  men 
on  shore  pulled  the  rope  as  rapidly  as  was 
safe,  and  McCullough  and  his  rescuer  were 
dragged  ashore.  The  paper  mill  whistle  blew 
the  hour  of  noon  just  as  Conroy  and  McCul- 
lough reached  the  bank,  and  simultaneously 
with  this,  huzzas  rent  the  air,  and  ecstacy 
usurped  the  place  of  dread  anxiety.  The 
crowd,  wishing  to  testify  promptly  and  sub- 
stantially to  their  appreciation  of  Conroy*s 
heroism,  took  up  a  collection  for  him,  and 
about  $200  were  handed  to  him. 

W.  McCullough's  condition  was  found  to 
be  quite  serious,  partial  delirium  having  set 
in,  but  no  fatal  consequences  are  anticipated. 
The  hero  was  born   in    Ottawa,   Canada, 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  Irish  parentacje, 
but  spent  his  early  boyhood  in  Montreal.  For 
seven  years  he  was  a  sailor  along  the  New- 
foundland coast,  and  only  about  seven  years 
have  elapsed  since  he  first  became  a  citiz'^n 
of  Niagara  Falls.   In  the  fall  of  1872  he  made 
an  excursion  with  Professor  Tyndall  under 
the  Falls,  in  a  report  of  which  the  eminent 
scientist  showed  his  appreciation  of  Conroy's 
heroic  qualities.      He  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
over  six  feet  in  height,  and  weighs  now  209 
pounds,  although  his  full  avoirdupois  is  220. 
He  has  a  powerful  frame,  a  quiet  pair  of  eyes, 
brown  hair,  and  sandy  mustache. 

He  ha9  enormous  strength  and  unfailing 
courage,  and  seems  unwitting  of  the  posses- 
sion of  any  great  qualities  of  body,  mind  or 
heart,  all  of  which  are  pre-eminently  his.  He 
has  a  wife  and  three  children,  of  whom  hq;:i9 
proud,  and  works  hard  as  a  guide  at  the  Cate 
of  the  Winds  for  their  maintenance. — Late 
Paper, 


<•»  ■ 


Good  men  are  guided  by  reverence,  not  by 
fear,  andf  they  avoid  not  that  which  is  afflic- 
tive, but  that  which  is  dishonest 
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FRIENDS*    INTELLIGENCER. 


LOCAL  INFORMATION. 


Santes  Agency,  7th  mo.  16tb,l874. 

EdUora  of  Friends'  Intelligencer: — 

As  some  of  our  Eastern  friends  have  been 
complaining  of  tlie  excessive  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  as  we  are  more  apt  to  feel  con- 
tent with  our  lot  when  we  find  others  have 
been  less  favored,  I  thought  a  few  notes  in 
regard  to  what  may  be  called  "a  heated 
term  "  in  this  country,  would  be  of  interest. 
From  the  18th  of  Sixth  month  to  the  14th  of 
Seventh  month,  a  period  of  twenty -seven  days, 
the  mean  temperature,  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer  at  2  P.  M.,  was  96  degrees,  and 
from  the  1st  to  the  Oih  of  Seventh  month,  the 
mean  was  101  degrees ;  the  minimum  height 
of  the  thermometer  during  all  tais  period, 
at  the  time  indicated,  was  80  degrees, 
and  the  maximum  was  106  degrees  ; 
while  in  the  sun  the  same  instrument 
rose  to  118  degrees,  and  the  temperature 
of  plowed  ground  was  125  degrees.  Thir- 
teen days  of  this  period  were  accompanied  by 
strong  southerly  winds,  moving  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  five  to  forty  miles  per  hour,  and  no 
rain  fell  at  any  time  therein.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  under  these  circu^n- 
stances  vegetation  has  been  very  much  in- 
jurei,  and  the  wheat  crop  almost  a  fc5tal 
failure.  But  the  in  ect  world  appeaf^  to 
flourish  under  this  excessive  heat ;  ande^rere 
it  not  for  these  high  winds,  which  pred  .uted 
their  descent,  we  should  have  witne^&ed  a 
large  share  of  the  devastation  which  has 
visited  our  less  fortunate  Northern  neighbors 
by  the  migratory  grasshoppers.       G.  S.  T. 


Look  humbly  upon  thy  virtues;  and 
though,  thou  art  rich  in  some,  yet  think  thy- 
self poor  and  naked  without  that  crownlDg 
grace  which  "  thinketh  no  evil." 


Philadelphia  Quabtebly  Mbbtimo  wiU  be  beld 
Eighth  mo.  4th  tit  10  A.  M.,  io  the  Valley  Meeting- 
house. Special  arraDgcmeDts  have  beea  made  to 
convey  Priends  on  that  d'ty  to  Ellwood  Thomas'  lane, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Meeting-house. 

Trains  leave  the  Reading  Depot,  Thirteenth  and 
Gallowhill  StreeU  at  7^   o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  Thlrd- 

.day. 

Members  of  the  Select  Meeting  will  take  the 
7}  A.  M.,  or>l  o'clock  P.  M.  on  Second-day  from 
the  same  Depot,  for  Port  Kennedy,  where  Friends 
will  meet  toem. 

The  return  train  will  leave  for  the  city  about  5 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  Third-day  afternoon.  Tickets 
good  both  going  and  returning  on  Second  and  Third 
days  will  be  issued  at  65  cents  the  trip. 

Ask  for  Qjarterly  Mteting  tickets. 


WE8TBB!f  PiRST-DAT  SoHOOL  Unioh  wlll  meet  at 
London  Grove  Meeting-hoose  on  8eventh-day,  25th 
inst.,  at  10  A:  M.  Thos.  F.  Scal,  Clerk. 


riBST-DAT   SOHOOL   APPOINTMBNTB. 

7  mo.  26  Conference  at  3  P.  M.,  at  Horsham. 

8  *(      2        "        close  of  meeting  at  Warminster. 
8     "       9         "  •**  "  Abington. 

Friends  and  friendly  people  of   the  respective 
neighborhoods  are  desired  to  attend. 


I  X  S  JVI  s. 

'  Thb  new  postal  law  prescribes  that  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  next  year,  all  newspapers  and  pm- 
odical  publications  mailed  from  a  known  office  of 
publication  or  sews  office  and  addressed  to  reflra- 
lar  subscribers,  postage  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
two  cents  a  pound  for  weeklies  or  oftener,  tbrt-e 
cents  a  pound  fcrr  papers  published  less  freqaentir 
than  once  a  week.  The  pap^r  to  be  weifrb^d  in 
bulk  and  ihe  po^tage  to  be  paid  at  the  office  of  moil- 
ing by  stamp  or  otberwise  as  the  Postniaater'Gen- 
eral  may  decide.  That  newspipers,  one  cop?  to  ench 
actual  subscriber  residing  «n  the  county  where  the 
same  are  printed  and  publi£<hed  shall  go  free  thron;;k 
the  mails  ;  but  the  same  shall  not  be  delivpred  it 
letter  c-irrier  offices,  or  distribu'ed  by  car'if rs  bd- 
less  pistage  is  paid  thereon  as  b}"  law  provided. 

The  Post-office  Deparrment  has  directed  that  the 
lat'er  clause  take  effect  immediatdj,  therefore 
dailies  as  well  as  weeklies  published  in  the  coootj 
now  go  free. 

Eighth  section  of  this  law  prescribes  that  one 
ren^  per  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof  is  now  the 
legal  rale  of  posajre  on  all  third  cla«8  m>it<er,  and 
that  the  limit  of  weight  on  packages  of  samples  aud 
merchandise  has  been  extended  to  four  pounds. 

Under  this  section  dry  goods,  boots  and  pboe?.  or 
anything  under  the  rule  can  be  sent  by  maU  aniesi 
it  weighs  over  four  pounds,  and  unless  ithas^'ome 
writing  on  it.  Any  wri  ing  subjects  it  to  letter 
postage.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  postal  law  to  en- 
close circuUrs,  handbills,  aiverti^emeots  or  aor 
other  such  matter  in  the  regular  issue  ofapap*r 
sent  to  subscribers  and  such  inclosures  subjecvihe 
entire  package  to  letter  rates,  and  the  sender  to  ft 
floe  of  five  dolUrs. 

"A  TOTAL  fcUpe  of  the  sun  was  observed  by  Mr. 
Stone.  English* A«itronomer  Royal,  at  the  Dpe  of 
Good  Hope,  on  the  IGth  of  April  last.  The  line  of 
totality  pa<<8ed  ovt-r  the  Fontbero  extremity  of  Africa, 
beginning  at  I'ort  Nol'oih  on  the  west  coasi  of  Cip« 
Colony,  somewhere  about  250  milt-s  from  CipeToffo. 
and  took  a  curved  ptth,  with  the  convezitr  inrurti 
toward  the  north,  ending  at  sunset  about  balf-w<ij 
across. 

The  day  was  especially  favorable  for  obserTatioc 
and  the  sky  was  entirely  free  from  clouds.  Ur 
S'ooe  states  that  the  rose- colored  flames  extended 
very  nearly  around  the  moon  although,  of  coar-e,  of 
unequal  bights  at  different  parts.  The  ^pecirao 
near  the  moon's  limb  was  ciirefullly  examioed  ia 
order  to  discover  fresb  lines,  but  none  appeared,  aoi 
hence  there  cannot  be  any  meiium  capable  of  p^l^ 
dncing  sensible  ab8orpti')n  of  lighr  around  tbemooa. 

At  the  instant  of  totality,  the  whole  field  appear  * 
full   of   bright  lines,  all   the   f>  incipal  Fr  uobof< 
lines  being  reversed.     Mr.  S  one's  observatioot  teoi 
to  cunfirni  those  of  the  eclipses  of  1869,  lS7a,  an 
1871,  and  their  most   imp  irtaot  portion  is  that  r^ 
ferring  to  the  visibility  of  the  Frauohofer  lin*^^  :i 
the  spectrum  of  the  coronal  atmosphere,  showing 


i 


thereby  that  that  reflects  the  light  of  the  photo 
phere." — Scientific  Amancan, 

Ono  hundred    and    forty*four  ministers  of  tiir 
Church  of  England  had  their  names  appeadrd  lo 
petition  that  was  recently  laid  befjre  the  House  i 
Commons,  asking   for   the  opening  of  nauseaiiij 
braries  and  art  galleries  on  Sabbath  afternooDi- 
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FRIENDS'    INTELLIGENCER. 


EDUOATZOlirAL. 


MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

CONCORDVILLE, 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PBNN. 
Is  sitdfttedoa  the  Phila.  k  Baltimore  Central  R.  R.,  20 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia.  Both  sexes  are  admitted. 
It  is  Qttder  the  care  of  a  Board  of  Tmstees,  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  To  onr  ptesent  corps  of 
Te&cbers  we  hare  added  two  others,  ripe  in  Scholar- 
ship and  experience.  The  Bnglish  branches,  the 
Claries  and  the  Sciences  will  be  thoronghlj  taught. 
No  efforts  will  be  spared  to  gire  students  a  careful 
tnioing.  The  Buildings  have  superior  modern 
ornngements.  Small  children  will  be  prorided 
villi  &e  comforts  of  a  home. 

Fall  and  Winter  session   will  commence   9mo. 
(September)  14.        For  Circular  address, 

JOSEPH  SHORTLIDOE, 

^  Principal. 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE, 

8WARTHM0RE, 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PENN. 
This  Institution,  under  the  care  of  Friends,  and 
open  to  students  of  either  sex,  is  situated  on  the 
test  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  ten  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Full  courses  of  study  are  pro- 
ridedin  both  the  Classical  and  Scientific  Depart- 
nents,  for  completing  either  of  which  the  usual 
kgre«e  are  conferred.  There  is  also  connected 
Hth  the  College  a  Preparatory  School.  Applicants 
if  any  age  are  admitted  either  to  the  College  or  the 
Preparatory  Schi>ol  who  bring  testimonials  of  good 
baracter  ffom  th  «ir  last  teachers,  and  pass  the  re- 
nired  preliminary  examinations.  The  examinations 
yr  admission  to  the  College  or  the  Preparatory 
chool  will  be  held  on  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  days, 
^elst,  2d  and  ^d  of  Ninth-month  (September,)  18*74. 
*o  secure  places,  the  accomodations  being  limited, 
pplicatioDs  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible, 
itber  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  President.  For 
Sfltalogne  and  further  particulars  address 

EDWARD  H.  MAOILL,  President. 
SWITHIN   C.  SHORTLIDGE'S 

BOARDING    SCHOOL, 

TOUirO  MEN  AND  BOTS 

KBNNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 
Terxnis    ver^r   Rea8oxiaT3le. 

PBCIAL  PROVISION  AND  OARE  FOR  LITTLE  BOYS 

_,  PROF.  J.  M.  HABEL,  Pe.  D. 

oistoTy,  Modem  LaoRuages,  Physiology  and  Astronomy, 

DR.  C.  8.  GAUNTT. 
Chemistrj  and  Naioral  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  F.  GOSTEN, 
PenDianship  and  English  Branches. 

S.  a  SH0RTLID6E,  A.  M.,  PaINCXPA^ 
Instructor  in  Language,  Mathematics  and  English. 

'he  TAYLOR  ACADEMY, 

(Formerly  Taylor  &  Jaclcaon^t  Academy,) 

WIUCnrOTOH,  Dei., 

i  BOARDING  &  DAY  SCHOOL 

B*OR   BOTH   8S3XICS. 

WSl  re-qpen  Klntk  mo&tli  IHl,  1871 

For  Circulars  and  farther  information,  addreis 
»  J.  K.  TAYLOR,  Prinoipal. 


ERGILDOVV  SEMIVABT. 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

This  Institution,  which  has  a  beautiful  and  healthy 
location  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  will  commence  its  next 
session  Ninth  mo.  28th,  1874.  Instruction  thorough 
and  practical.  Lectures  e?ery  week.  Terms,  $85 
per  session,  of  twentj  weeks.  For  circulars  and 
full  particulars,  address  the  principal, 

RICHARD  DAR^.INGTON,  Jr., 

Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


MIAMI  VALLEY  nrSTITUTE, 

Combining  suitable  physical  industries,  with  a  fall, 
or  partial  College  Course  of  instruction.  For  par- 
ticulars send  for  Catalogues. 

A.  WRIGHT,  Pres. 
7th  mo.  11, 1874  Springboro,  Warren  Co.,  O, 


CHAPPAQUA  MOUNTAIN  INSTITUTE. 
A  Boarding  School  for  both  sexes,  under  the 
care  of  the  Society  of  Friends.    Fall  term  ($95.00,) 
begins  9th-mo.  7ih.    Address, 

S.  C.  COLLINS,  Principal, 

Chappaqua,  New  York. 

MOOSESTOWN  BOABDINO  SCHOOL 

will  re-open  Ninth  month  1st,  1874.    For  circular 
appl-  to  MARY  S.  LIPPINOOTT,  Principal,  Moores 
town   Burlington  Co  ,  N.  J. 
7      i.  7th,  1874. 
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DS'    SEEKING    AN     EDUCATION    FOR 

!r  Daughters  at  cheaper  rates   than  that 

J  J  our  high  priced  schools,  can  be  accom- 

%t  Eaton  Institute,  Kennett  Square,  Chester, 

Inquire  for  circular  of 

EVAN  T.  SWAYNE,      ^  p       .     , 
SALLIE  W.  SWAYNE.  f  ^^     *P*""* 


WANTED— A   TEACHER   FOR   FRIENDS' 
School,  Salem,  N.  J.,  a  female  preferred,  must 
have  experience  and  furnish   references.    Further 
particulars  will  be  furnished  by 

W.  T.  HILLARD. 


BETPOUNDS  OF  GOOD  STRONG  BLACKoeGREEN 
9  TEA  for  $2.60.  Call  or  send  to  William  In- 
gam's  Tea  Warehouse,!  12  South  Second  street,  Phil- 
adelphia. Choice  fresh  Teas  from  35  to  70  cents  by 
the  package.  Extra  Fine  Young  Hyson,  Imperial 
and  Gunpowder  Teas  from  60  cents  to  $1.30.  Try 
them.     Branch  Store,  223  Pine  street,  Philad'a. 

ONLY  A  PENITT  A  PICTURE, 

And  all  tha  Vtluable  Reading  Matter  thrown  in. 
Such  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  Illustrated  Annual 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Churches,  now  selling  so 
rapidly.  It  contains  128  pages,  and  has  a  beautiful 
and  attractive  make-up,  and  sells  at  the  extremely 
low  price  of  FIFTY  CENTS  A  COPY.  Agents  are 
making  money  selling  it.  Orders  are  coming  in  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  for  it.  Sample  copy, 
with  all  the  necessary  instructions  and  outfit  for 
agents,  sent  on  receipt  of  price.  Big  inducement 
to  good  workers.    Address 

NELSON  k  PHILLIPS, 

508  Broadway,  V.  Y. 


FRIENDS'    INTBLLlGSNCBB. 
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GOOB  NEW8  for  FRIENBS. 

JUST    RECEIVED. 

Invoice  of  Cap  Orenadine. 
Invoice  of  Cap  Orenadine. 

also, 

Large  White  Cashmere  Shawls. 
Large  White  Cashmere  Shawls. 

Please  send  your  ordera  at  once. 
Please  send  you^  orders  at  once. 

JOHN  H.  8TOKE8, 

SEVENTH  &  ARCH  STREETS,  PHILAD'A. 


Save  Fifty  Dollars  I 

THE  NEW  FLORENCE. 

PSICB,    ISO    Mow  \      Any  other  jnrH'Ctaf 
TAU)I»  $10   abore  /  Sowing  MaoMne. 

lATBD,   $M    By  frMyliiy  the  IXOBJBITCJB. 


tpooUU  iM'iiM  to  CUibB  and  Btmloro. 
Bend  fbr  eirtmliMra  to  the 
JHorenoo  Bowing  M*foMnm  COfFtorenoop  Maoo, 
Or  119B  Ckeotn^  Bt^  rhOadotpMm. 


,  A.  K  PABBT, 

612  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

would  call  the  atteitlon  of  Friends  to  a  well  selected 

stock  of  Spring  QloveSi  Hosiery,  Silk  and  Got- ' 

ton  Blonde.    Also,  Book  Mnslini  for  Gaps 

and  Handkerchief^.  8m 

OARPBTZlirOS. 

OKI  FBZCl  GA2PIT  WABZBOUSXi 
Wtodow  Shades.  Oil  Oloihi  MatSy  fto. 

BKNJAMIN  GREEN, 

Mp  §23         38  Norrli  B«oond  Bt..  Fhilada. 

8.  F.  BALDEKSTON  ft  SON, 

902  SPRING  GARBEN  STREET, 

PHILAOlIiPfllA, 

Alwaji  on  hand  a  large  yarietj  of  Paper  Hangings 
and  Window  Shades.  We  have  a  Tery  desirable 
Spring  Shade  Roller,  which  works  ^thont  cords, 
and  is  much  approved. 

ENGRAVED    FORMS 

MARftlAGX  CERTIFICATES 

For  persons  marrying  hj  FRIBKDS'  GBREMONT, 
whether  members  or  not.  Fine  parchment,  in  neat 
boxes.    Blanks  $4.00.    Filled  np  $8.00. 

JOHN  COMLT,  144  K.  ScTcnth  St. 


NewType-SkilledWorkmen 

EtteblUhMl  over  30  Yttrt.. 

BILfHEIlDINGS, 

CIRCULARS 

IIIVOICES,X^^^ywELL 
CHECKS.  Z^WX  KNOWN 

CARDS 

TABS, 


Ac. 


Office  has  til 
fiidf  itiM  fv 
doing  GOOD 
ORK  in  modern 
style,  of aoy  description, 
on  tlie  very  BEST  TERMS. 


EVANS 


Ith 


Corner  of  Library  8treet 

A  LARGE  SALART  a  month  etsUy  made  rA 
Stencil  and  Key  Check  outfits.  CaUlopft 
and  Samples  sent  free.  S.  M.  Speocer,  117  Eift 
OTor  Stj  Boston. 

MUTUAL  FIRE  IH8.  Co! 

Ol    PbiladelpUa. 

Ho.  701  ABCH  STBEET.     ' 

CALEB  CLCTHISB,  Tmiak 
ALAK  WOOD,  Vice  President.  ] 

THOMAS  MATHBB,  Tnai^  | 
T.  BLLWOOD  CHAPMAN,  Sec'y. 

MARRIAGE    CEKTIHCATB^} 

B7  FRXBITDB'  CBRBM0H7. 

Blanks,  $4.00,  Filled  op,  $8.00. 

Invitations  neatlj  prepared.  | 

701  ARCH  STREET. 

Ijeow  T.  BLLWOOD  CHAPMA). 

BENJAMIif  STRATTAV 
CENERAfc  INSURANCE 

AKD  J 

RBAXi  BSTAPB  AGBNT  ABD  BROKB 

NOTARY  PUBLIC  AND  OONVEYANCEB  j 

Loans  Niootiatid,   Rbntb   Collsctid,  &c..  m 

Oifioo,  OJ>J>  J^JBIiliOWS'  BVILDlIfG, 
Corn«r  MAIN  AND  FIFTH  8TBBETfl.j 
RICHMOND,  IND. 

<&0>in      AgenU  Readl      One    CanTasser 
V/C/xU^^^^  in  one  week.    Samples  seot  free 
all.  Address  W.  H.  Ohldester,  267  Brotdws^.  V 
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Mc.  23. 


THIN  GOODS. 


White  Berege  and  Crape  Maretz  Shawls. 

White  and  Light-colored  Llama  ShawU. 

Mode  and  If  ixt  Grenadine  Shawls. 

Mode  Barege  Squares  and  Shawls. 

?Iiio  and  Figured  French  Lawns. 

Keat  Plaid  Grenadines,  3*7}  cents. 

Black  Hernani  from  37j^  to  $1  25. 

Maek  Tamartines,  desirable,  60  cents. 

Book  Muslins,  in  fine  quality. 

Riehtrdsoo's  Linens  all  numbers. 

SUit  Froats,  oar  make,  from  Richardson's  Linens. 

Meo's  Qaas  Vests,  60,  62,  75,  87  k  $1.00. 

Wemcn'B  Gans  Vetto,-M  ct«.  worth  $1.00. 

JOHN  H.  8TOKE8, 

S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arch  Sts. 

TBEL  PLATE  PORTRAIT, 

on  India  Paper,  of 

BEFJAMIH  HALLOWELL, 

tb  (Pac- simile  autograph  attached.)  Price,  50  cts. 
For  Sale  by  JOHN  GOMLT, 

144  N.  Seventh  Street. 


■  fl.  RoBiEn. 


Rnuii  H.  Eoasm 


J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 

DMMISSION  tflERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 
Foreign  aiid  X>ozzie8tio  Straits, 

» NORTH  niSLA  WAJRE  A  VENUE, 

lu  toUdtad. 


Shipping  orders  proaiptlj  flllad. 

so 

WBEJtTH.  Akua«rlB,  Ya.  WM.  PABRT,  CimiAmlaMB,  N.  J. 

THOBHTOX  OOKBOW  *  00..  Phflada. 


FOB  SALE. 

Farm  of  105  acres  in  London  County,  Ya. 
mile  south  of  Parcellyille,  on  the  Washington 
Ohio  Railroad.  There  is  a  good  brick  House, 
^  Barn,  and  other  buildings ;  good  Apple,  Peach, 
P«ar  Orchards,  a  quantity  of  small  fruits,  etc. ; 
I  springs  and  running  water, 
ifitrence  to-^ 
Richardson  &  Jaoney,  Philadelphia. 

D.  W.  Taylor,  Wilmington,  Del. 

E.  W.  Taylor,  "  " 
Wm.  P.  Taylor,         "          •  '* 

BERNARD  TAYLOR, 


ARCTIC,  formerly  LA  PIERRE  HOUSE, 
Ocean  Street,  Cape  May,  New  Jersey. 
Accommodation  for  350  Guests. 
Is  now  a  first* class  modern  style  hesse,  replete 
with  modem  conveniences,   in  great  part   newly 
and  handsomely    furnished,   including    best    Bed 
Springs,  Mattresses,  Gas,  &c.    Roomy  Piazzas  open 
to  the  Sea  Breeze.    About  one  square  from  the  beach 
and  bath  houses,  and  central  to  the  different  points 
of  attractions  upon  the  Island.   Circulars,  with  cut  of 
the  house  and  full  particulars,  sent  upon  applicatiefi. 
Coach  at  Depot  and  Suamboat  Landing. 
Terms  moderate. 

CHAS.  S.  CARPENTER, 
W.  W.  Gmbv.  Proprietor. 

R.  L.  CABPiNtn. 


(BfHESLBVRllE:    HOV8E9 

W  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

This  new  house,  located  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  Ocean,  and  furnished  in  a  superior  manner 
with  new  furniture,  wUl  be  opene*  for  visitors  about 
Sixth  mo.  20th,  1874.    For  terms,  etc.,  address 

EDWIN  ROBERTS,  Proprietor, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Or  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N^.  after  Sixth  mo,  UU 


Lincoln  P.  O., 

Loudon  Conttf,  Va. 


TASTELESS  FRUIT  PRESERYIHa  POWDER 

Preserves  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  tomatoes  without 
being  air-tight,  and  has  no  equal  in  the  world  for 
putting  up  all  kinds  of  Stewei  Fruit,  Fruit  Butters- 
and  Preserves  for  winter  use,  as  well  as  for  everyday 
use  in  summer,  as  a  very  small  quantity  will  keep 
stewed  fruit  in  summer  for  weeks,  that  would  spoil 
over  night.  It  is  not  new,  but  is  now  sold  in  every 
state  of  the  Union,  and  been  advertised  in  this  paper 
for  the  last  six  years.  Hundreds  who  commeoced 
buying  a  single  box,  now  buy  by  the  dozen  for  family 
use.  Air-  light  Iruit,  with  a  little  of  this  powder  in,  is  of 
nyich  finer  flavor  than  without  it,  betide  you  have  a 
certainty  your  fruit  will  keep.  Ii  saves  large  quanti- 
ties of  Sugar,  as  you  can  use  just  what  you  choose. 
One  box  pn  serves,  60Ibs.  or  40  qts  of  dressed  fruit. 
Price  $4  00  per  doz.  by  Express.  50  cents  single  box 
by  mail.  Directions  and  full  pa  rticulars  by  mail  to 
any  one  who  writes. 

ZANE,  NORNY  &  CO., 

3mo.  7mo.  Ist.  13Q  N.  Sc.ond  St.,  Philada 


BOXJGHTOTST'S 

ADJUSTABLE 

MOSQUITO 

AND  FLY  SCREEN, 


Will  fit  any  window,  and  keep  out  flies  and  bugs. 

Door  Screens  from  $3.00  to  $8.00. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

J.  W.  BOUQHTON,  114  S  Twelfth  Stree  . 

Sea  1  Stamp  for  Circular.  Wood  Carpet  Store. 
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JONES  COinPOlJMD  BED  SPBIHTG 

Thb  Only  Double  Spring  in  thb  Markht. 


This  Spring  has  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
low  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
spiral  springs,  surmounted  bj  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  steadj  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Giire  size  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supplj  thousands  of 
references.  "Jokes  Compodnd  Spbihg'-  Manufac- 
tory, 226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 


DR.  GBO.  ROBERTS, 

DENTIST, 
FoBMBRLT  42 1  North  Sixth  Stbbbt, 

has  removed  to  247  North  Eighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  services. 

FRIBNDS'  CBNTRAL  TAILOR  8TORB. 

ISAAC  H.  MAGDONALD,  late  Gutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Ghas.  G.  Jaoksoh,  deceased,  has  removed 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  25  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
tdlicits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

OOOB   BJSXNESS  OFFO&TUNm. 


WHEELER  A  WILSON 

MAinTTACTUBING  COMPANT 

are  reorganizing  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
oilSer  better  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 


ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  ITUMBEIL  6 

MANUFAOTUBINa  SEWINO  MAOHINE. 

APPLY   AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,   PHIL  AD  A. 


W 


7ILLIAM   HEAGOGK, 

GENERAL   FURNISHING    UNDBRTAKEB, 

No.  907  FiLBiRT  Strut,  Phila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Goffins,  and 
eTsrj  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
patent  Preserver,  obviating  the  necessity  of  pacldng 
bodies  in  ice.  tf 


PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIAin. 

A  ftili  amortment  of  floods  taitAble  for  Frieode  nv  « 
atantly  on  hand.    Satistectory  fit  TenncKMM^ 

aUSTAVUS  GOLZE, 
TAILOR. 

Suooeasor  to  Chu.  G.  Jaokeon.  At  th«  Old  tel 

No.  531  Aroh  BtrMt,  PhiUdsl|dik, 

RICHARDS  ft  8H0URD8, 
GARPBNTERS    AND    BUILDIIf, 
No.  1125  Shiavt  Au.it, 
(First  Street  above  Race  Stnet,) 

PHILADILPHIA. 

joBBiiro  atthndid  to. 


No.  lOO  Wood 

Ij 


B0.1M9.M 


ISAIAH    PRICE,  DENTIST, 
1720    Oroen  Street,    PhiUdelphli,  M 

ISAAC   O.  TTSOV, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

240  N.  Eighik  Strut. 
PhotogiaphinginjOlitsbraiMdMS,   Spiolaltf 
tion  giTen  to  copjing  old  plotiiies. 

MAMA  COOPER  PARTEHHEIIEK 
PLAIN  BONNET  MAKER, 

545  NORTH  TENTH  8TBS8T, 

PHILADILPHIA. 


TES  BS7N0LDS  ZBON  BOOFIN&O 

Manvfaciarers  of  Iron  Bailding  Work,  Zinc  (j 
mentS|  Galrftnised  Iron  Gornicee,  Bilustndtti] 
dow  Gaps,  Dormers,  fto.  These  make  Iot^ 
snranoe  rates.  Also  the  RejnoldB  Iron  M 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  d»u>  ! 
for  circulars.  407  WALNUT  Stieet,  Pfaili^ 
Works,  Gamden. 

CSAFT   ft  JE88UF, 

(Baooenon  to  B.  A  Wfldmu,) 
905  Markht  Sthhit,  Pbilamlhu. 
House  Fumufaing  Goods,  OuUery,  WtlHt  I 
elf,  Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures,  Bird  GagMi " 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  we. 

OLOTHBB  WBIHeSBS  BIPAIUD.         , 


PUBNITUEE. 

tweniff^fiveyeanhi 


Designer,  Mannfticturer  and  Dealer  in  fiQ«i 
and  Gottage  Furniture,  Spring,  Hair  and  Hon 
tresses. 

No.  536  Gallowhill  Stbibt,  ?vu. 

I.  r.  HOPKIHS, 

RBMOYRD  TO  NEW  STORE,  227  N.  TEST 

Manufftcturer  and  dealer  in  fine 
WALNUT  FURNITURB,  MATTBASSKS,  W 
would  respeotfiillj  iuTite  the  attention  of  fi^ 
a  new  and  well  selected  stock. 

PRI0B8  LOW. 
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DRD  m  PVBLISBD  B7  AH  ASS03XATI0H  OT  nimS. 

MinilGATlOBS  IDR  Bl  ABDRHUD  ARB  PAT1KIIT8  1AM  TO 
JOHN  OOMLY,  AGENT, 

At  Pnblintioii  Office,  "So.  144  Korth  Seventh  Street. 
OmOl  OPSlf  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 


TERHS^-TO  BE   PAID   IN   ADVANCE. 

The  I^per  is  iasaed  eyeiy  week. 

The  THnTT-FxB8T  Volume  commenced  on  the  2Ath  of 
Beeond  mooih,  1874,  at  Two  Dollare  and  Fifty  Cents  to  sub- 
aeriben  reoeiTing  it  through  the  mail.  To  those  recelying  it 
throogh  oar  earners,  Tnan  Douabs. 

SINGLE  N08.  6  CENTS. 
It  Is  desirable  that  ail  mbsoriptions  should  eommence  ai 
tke  b&nnHtnff  of  the  voiume. 

RESmITTANCES  by  mail  should  be  in  oesoxs,  DHAfvs,  or 
P.  O.  Mosinr-OBDIBS ;  n«  laUer  preferred,  Monxt  seat  by  mall 
viQ  be  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 

AGENTS  >-T.  Burliog  Hull,  Svlitmore,  Md. 
Joseph  S.  Gohu,  New  York. 
BeiU.  Stratton.  Richmond,  Ind. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN   RICH- 
ARDSON. 

Now  I  leave  the  account  of  mj  travels  in 

^those  parts,  and  enter  upon  my  second/ with 

mj  honest  companion  James  Bates,  who  was 

born  in  Virginia,  and  travelled  much  with 

me  through  many  provinces  and  some  islands. 

We  had  good  service  together,  and  it  was 

much  with  me,  when  on  Rhode  Island,  to  visit 

Nantucket,  where  there  were  but  very  few 

Friends :   Peleg  Slocum,  an    honest   public 

Fneud  near  Bhode  Island,  intending  to  carry 

us  in  his  sloop  to  the  said  island  that  night ; 

and  Peleg  thought  we  had  been  close  in  with 

our  desired  landiogplace,  but  we  fell  short, 

and  night  coming  on,  and  having  but  one 

small  canoe  to  help  us  ashore,  which  would 

carry  but  three  people  at  once,  we  went  ashore 

at  twice,  and  left  the  sloop  at  an  achor ;  and 

it  being  grown  dark,  we  thought  we  were  going 

lip  into  the  island  among  the  inhabitants,  but 

loon  found  that  we  were  upon  a  beach  of  sand 

tnd  rubbish,  where  was  neither  grass  nor  tree, 

leitber  could  we  find  the  sloop  that  night, 

hough  we  sought  it  carefully,  and  hallooed 

»ne  to  another  till  we  were  weary,  so  that  we 

rere  forced  to  settle  upon  our  little  island, 

rom  the  centre  of  which  one  might  cast  a 

tone  into  the  sea  on  every  side.    Here  we 

laid    that  night,  not  knowing  but  the  sea, 

rben  at  the  hei|fht,  would  have  swept  us  all 

way,  bat  it  did  not ;  there  I  walked,  and 

>metimes  sat,  until  morning,  but  slept  none. 


At  last  the  morning  came,  and  the  mist  went 
away,  and  we  got  on  board  again,  and  reached 
the  island  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  hour. 

The  master  was  willing,  at  our  request,  to 
land  three  of  us,  (i,e.)  me,  my  companion,  and 
Susanna  Freeborn,  a  public  Friend,  who  had 
a  concern  upon  her  mind  for  some  time  (as 
she  signified  to  Friends  in  Rhode  Island  where 
she  lived)  to  visit  the  few  Friends  in  Nan- 
tucket ;  and  Friends  thought  this  a  proper 
season  to  pay  that  visit.  She  was  a  woman 
well  beloved,  and  in  good  unity  with  Friends. 

We  llLnded  safe,  and  as  we  went  up  an  as- 
cent, we  saw  a  ereat  many  people  looking 
toward  the  sea,  K>r  great  fear  had  possessed 
them,  that  our  sloop  was  a  French  sloop 
loaded  with  men  and  arms,  who  were  coming 
to  invade  the  island.  I  held  out  my  arms 
and  told  them,  I  knew  not  of  any  worse  arm& 
^  than  these  on  board.  They  said.  They  were 
glad  it  was  no  wor^e,  for  they  had  intended 
to  have  alarmed  the  island  ;  it  being  a  time 
of  war.  I  told  the  good  like  people,  for  so 
they  appeared  to  me,  that  Peleg  Slocum,  near 
I  Rhode  Island,  was  master  of  the  sloop,,  and 
that  we  came  to  visit  them  in  the  love  of  6od^ 
if  they  would  be  willing  to  let  us  have  some 
meetings  amongst  them.  They  behaved  them- 
selves very  courteously  toward  us,  and  said . 
they  thought  we  might. 

We  then  inquired  for  Nathaniel  Starbuck, 
who  we  understood  was  in  some  degree  con  • 
vinced  of  the  Truth,  and  having  directions  to 
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his  house,  we  went  thither,  and  I  told  him,  we 
made  bold  to  come  to  his  house,  and  if  he  was 
free  to  receive  us,  we  would  stay  a  little  while 
with  him,  but  if  not,  we  would  go  elsewhere; 
for  we  heard  he  was  a  Eeeking  religious  man, 
and  such  chiefly  we  were  come  to  visit.  He 
said,  we  were  very  welcome.  And  by  this 
time  came  in  his  mother,  Mary  Starbuck,  who 
the  islanders  esteemed  as  a  judge  among  them, 
for  little  of  moment  was  done  there  without 
her,  as  I  understood. 

At  the  first  sight  of  her  it  sprang  in  my 
heart,  To  this  woman  is  the  everlasting  love 
of  God.  I  looked  upon  her  as  a  woman  that 
bore  some  sway  in  the  island,  and  so  I  said, 
and  that  Iruly,  We  are  come  in  the  love  of 
God  to  visit  you,  if  you  are  willing  to  let  us 
have  some  meetings  among  you.  She  said, 
she  thought  we  might ;  and  withal  said,  there 
was  a  non  conformist  minister  who  was  to 
have  a  meeting,  and  they  were  going  to  it, 
and  she  thought  it  would  be  the  best  way  for 
us  to  go  with  them  to  the  meeting.  I  showed 
my  dislike  to  that  for  these  reasons  :  first,  we 
did  not  want  to  hear  what  that  minister  had 
to  say,  because  some  of  us  had  jbiied  them  be- 
fore we  came  there  (meaning  the  non  con- 
formists of  several  sorts),  and  if  we  should  go, 
and  could  not  be  clear  without  speaking  some- 
thing in  the  meeting,  he  might  take  it  ill ; 
but  as  we  understand  there  is  another  meeting 
appointed  at  the  second  hour  for  the  -  came 
man,  therefore,  as  the  present  constitution  of 
things  are,  we  look  upon  ourselves  to  stand 
upon  an  equal  ground  in  a  religious  capacity 
with  other  dissenters ;  and  if  we  should  ap- 
point our  meeting  at  the  same  hour,  then  the 
people  will  be  lefl  to  their  choice  to  which 
meeting  they  will  go.  The  great  woman  ap- 
proved of  the  proposal,  and  said,  indeed  that 
was  the  best  way.  The  next  consideration 
was,  where  shall  the  meeting  be  ?  Sh%  paused 
a  while,  and  then  said,  I  think  at  our  house. 
I  from  thence  gathered  she  had  an  husband, 
for  I  thought  the  word  our  carried  in  it  some 
power  besides  her  own,  and  I  presently  found 
lie  was  with  us  :  I  then  made  my  observation 
on  him,  and  he  appeared  not  a  man  of  mean 
parts ;  but  she  so  far  exceeded  him  in  sound- 
ness of  judgment,  clearness  of  understanding, 
and  an  elegant  way  of  expressing  herself,  and 
that  not  in  an  affected  strain,  but  very  natural 
to  her,  that  it  tended  to  lessen  the  qualifications 
of  her  husband. 

The  meeting  being  agreed  on,  and  care 
taken  as  to  the  appointment  of  it,  we  parted, 
and  I  lay  down  to  try  if  I  could  get  any  sleep, 
for  I  have  showed  before  what  sort  of  a  night 
the  last  was  with  us ;  but  sleep  vanished  away 
from  me,  and  I  got  up  and  walked  to  and  fro 
in  the  woods  until  the  meeting  was  mostly 
gathered.     I  was  under  a  very  great  load  in 


my  spirit,  but  the  occasion  of  it  was  hid  from 
me,  but  I  saw  it  my  place  to  go  to  meeting, 
the  order  of  which  was  such,  in  all  the  putf 
thereof,  I  had  not  seen  the  like  before;  k 
large  and  bright-rubbed  room  was  set  vhii 
suitable  seats  or  chair,  the  glass  windors 
taken  out  of  the  frames,  and  many  chm 
placed  without  very  conveniently,  so  that  I 
did  not  see  any  thing  wanting,  according  u 
the  place,  but  something  to  stand  on,  for  I 
was  not  free  to  set  my  feet  upon  the  fine  cue 
chair,  lest  I  should  break  it. 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  this  exact  &Dil 
exemplary  order  than  in  some  other  tliicgi 
for  the  seats  both  within  and  ?rithout  ^m 
were  so  placed,  that  the  faces  of  the  people 
were  toward  the  seata  where  the  public  Friends 
sat,  and  ^hen  so  set,  they  did  not  look  or  gize 
in  our  faces,  as  some  I  think  are  too  apt  to  do, 
which  in  my  thoughts  bespeak  an  unconcentd 
mind.     The  meeting  being  thus  gathered  and 
set  down  in  this  orderly  and  ample  manner. 
(although  there  were  but  very  few  bearing  oar 
name  in  it)  it  was  not  long  before  the  migbtj 
power  of  the  Lord  began  to  work,  and  in  it  ay 
companion  especially  did  appear  in  testimooj 
in  the  fore  part  thereof;  and  while  he  wij 
speaking,  a  priest  (not  him  before  touched  on,.. 
but  another)  flung  out  some  refleclioos  opoi 
him  and  the  people  for  his  sake,  which  I  dii- 
not  see  the  least  occasion  for ;  afler  vbich  k. 
went  away  (but  more  of  this  in  the  sequel.; 

1  sat  a  considerable  time  in  the  meeting  be- 
fore I  could  see  my  way  clear  to  say  aff 
thing,  until  the  Lord's  heavenly  power  rai^i 
me,  and  set  me  upon  my  feet  as  if  one  ]m 
lifted  me  up,  and  what  I  had  first  in  comiBii 
sion  to  speak  was  in  the  words  of  Christtl 
Nicodemus,  viz..  Except  a  man  be  \m 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Goj 
with  these  words.  Nay,  the  natural  and  a 
generated  man  cannot  so  much  as  see  t 
heavenly  and  spiritual  kingdom  of  Cbr 
which  stands  not  only  in  power,  but  also 
righteousness,  joy,  and  peace  in  the  H 
Spirit ;  and  to  be  bom  again,  was  not  to 
done  unperceivably,  no  more  than  tbenaJ" 
birth  could  be  brought  forth  without  troo 
and  to  pretend  to  Im  in  Christ  and  not  to 
new  creatures,  is  preposterous ;  and  to  pretr 
to  be  new  creatures,  and  yet  not  able  to 
der  any  account  how  it  was  performed, 
unreasonable ;  for  it  could  not  be,  as  I Q 
before,  without  our  knowledge ;  fortobe 
again,  signified  to  be  quickened  and  r 
into  a  spiritual  and  new  life,  by  ^hich 
body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  is  mortified, 
we  come  to  live  a  self  denying  life.  Tboee 
are  crucified  with  Chri«>t,  they  are  crucified 
their  sins,  that  as  he  died  for  sin,  we  m' 
die  to  sin  :  in  this  state  we  live  not  after  i 
flesh,  although  we  live  (as  the  apostle 
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in  the  flesh  ;  but  the  life  which  these  live,  is 
through  faith  in  the  Son  of  God ;  and  to  have 
all  this,  and  much  more  wrought  in  us,  and 
we  know  nothing  of  it,  is  unaccountable. 

As  I  was  thus  opened,  and  delivering  these 

things,  with  much  more  than  I  can  remember, 

the  great  woman  I  felt,  for  most  of  an  hour 

together,  fought  and  strove  against  the  testi- 

moov,  sometimes  looking  up  in  my  face  with 

a  pale,  and  then  with  a  more  ruddy  complex- 

ioD ;  bat  the  Truth  increased,  and  the  Lord's 

mighty  power  b^an  to  shake  the  people  within 

aDd  without  doors ;  but  she  who  was  looked 

DpoD  as  a  Deborah  by  these  people,  was  loath 

to  lose  her  outside  religion,  or  the  appearance 

thereof.    When  she  could  no  longer  contain, 

she  submitted  to  the  power  of  Truth,  and  the 

doctrines  thereof,  and  lifted  up  her  voice  and 

wept !  Ob  !  then  the  universal  cry  and  broken- 

oeas  of  heart  and  tears  was  wonderful !  From 

this  time  I  do  not  remember  one  word  that  I 

spoke  in  testimony ;   it  was  enough  that  I 

could  keep  upon  the  true  bottom,  and  not  be 

carried  away  with  the  stream  above  my  meaa- 


the  Lamb  before  His  throne,  as  the  four  and 
twenty  elders  did,  and  as  ail  do,  and  will  do, 
who  wors^hip  God  in  His  Holy  Temple  in 
Spirit  and  in  Truth,  according  to  His  own  ap- 
pointment ;  who  are  not  tied  up  to  the  canons, 
creeds,  systems,  and  dictates  of  men,  much  of 
which  is  beaten  out  of  the  wisdom,  parts,  and 
natural  comprehension  of  earthly  fallen  man. 

(To  be  continued.) 


I   — 


ure. 


I  might  add   much  more  concerning  this 

day's  work,  but  I  intend  not  to  say  anything 

to  the  praise  of  the  creature,  but  to  the  renown 

of  the  mighty  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and 

lot  all  flesh  lie  as  in  the  dust  for  ever ;  for 

while  X  continued  speaking  in  this  state,  as 

before  mentioned,  and  thu<4  swallowed  up  in 

Ihe  internal  presence  of  Christ,  where  there 

was  DO  want  of  power,  wisdom,  nor  utterance, 

I  spoke  but  a  sentence  and  stopped,  and  so  on 

ror  some  time.  I  have  since  thought  of  John's 

being  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day.     If  it 

had  been  a  state  to  be  continued  in,  I  am  of 

]he  mind,  I  should  not  have  been  sensible  of 

ireariness,  neither  of  hunger  or  pain.     This  is 

i  mjstery  to  many,  yet  they  are  faithful  and 

rue  aay  ings,  thou  mayest  read  that  canst ;  but 

;here  are  none  who  can  know  the  white  stone 

lod  new  name,  but  they  who  have  it ;  there 

ire  none  who  stand  upon  Mount  Zion  with 

larps  of  God  in  their  hands,  but  only  such  as 

lave   come   through  great  tribulations,  and 

lave  washed  their  garments  and  made  them 

rhite  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  to  these  are 

he  .^eaLs  of  the  Book  of  the  mysteries  of  the 

)ori()us    kingdom  opened ;  these  are  called 

ut  of  nations,  kindreds,  tons^ues,  and  people ; 

iiese   are  redeemed  out  of  the  fallen  and 

arthlj   state  of  old  Adam,  into  the  living, 

eavenlj,  and  spiritual  state  in   Christ  the 

icond  Adam ;  these  cry  holy :  the  other  part 

r  the  children  of  men  cry  unholy,'  because 

iey  are  not  willing  to  cast  down  their  crowns 

;  the   feet  or  appearance  of  Christ  in  their 

rn  souls ;  although  such,  with  the  four  beasts 

*J  cry.  Come  and  see,  yet  are  they  not  prop- 

ly  qualified  to  worship  the  Lord  Qod  and 


LUCY  AUDUBON. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and   Character  of  Lucy  Audubon^ 
the  Widow  of  the   celebrated   Omithologi*t.     Bt   0. 

A.  Stoddard. 

''  Lucy  Bakewell  was  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Bjtkewell,  an  English  gentlemen,  who 
had  bought  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Schuylkill 
river,  and  who  lived  on  his  estate.  The 
estate  which  young  Audubon  received  from 
his  father  adjoined  that  of  Mr.  Bakewell,and 
the  intimacy  which  naturally  resulted  from 
association  between  young  people  thus  placed 
led  to.  friendship.  Lucy  Bdkewell  taught 
the  young  Frenchman  the  English  language, 
and  received  from  him  drawing  lessons  in  re- 
turn. In  due  time,  they  became  deeply  at- 
tached to  each  other,  and,  after  delays  and 
hindrances,  were  happily  married  on  the  8th 
of  April,  1808.  She  left  her  father's  house 
at  once  with  her  husband,  and  began  a  re- 
markable and  eventful  career,  by  a  journey 
I  through  Pennsylvania  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
down  the  Ohio  river  in  a  fiat^hoat  to  Louisf 
vilie.  From  that  time  onward,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  she  had  no  permanent  home,  yet 
her  spirits  never  fligged,  weariness  never 
produced  discontent,  isolation  from  friends 
never  chilled  the  warmth  of  her  affections, 
nor  did  the  independent  life  to  which  she  was 
compelled,  produce  selfishness  and  misan- 
thropy. She  had  given  her  heart  with  her 
hand  to  her  husband,  and  she  identified  her- 
self entirely  with  his  pursuits,  his  interests, 
and  his  hopes.  She  accompanied  him  in  his 
wanderings,  encouraged  him  in  trials,  and 
when  misfortunes  overtook  him,  she  bent  to 
the  task  of  relieving  him  with  an  active 
intellect  and  a  strong  will.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain money  to  educate  their  children  and 
1  )9  ve  him  free  to  purt^ue  his  studies  in  natural 
hisUiry,  she  took  a  place  as  governess  in  a 
family  in  New  Orleans,  and  afterwards  in 
Natchez. 

"  When  her  husband  was  anxious  to  go  to 
Europe,  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  use 
of  colors,  and  could  not,  for  lack  of  funds, 
she  established  a  family  school  at  Bayou  Sara, 
and  earned  the  needful  money  while  she  also 
educated  her  own  children.  When  in  the 
face  of  many  obstacles,  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  friends  who  regarded  him  as  a 
madman,  Audubon  determined  to  pursue 
ornithology  as  his  profession,  his  wife  deter- 
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mined  that  his  genius  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity vhich  it  craved.  Bhe  gave  him  not 
only  words  of  encouragement,  but  devoted 
several  thousand  dollars  vhicb  she  had  earned 
by  teaching  to  help  forward  the  publication 
of  his  drawings  and  insure  his  success. 
Twice  she  went  with  her  husband  upon  his 
voyages  to  England,  and  travelled  with  him 
while  he  obtained  subEcribers  to  his  great 
work.  For  years  she  bore  the  pain  of  long 
aeparation  patiently,  stimulating  his  enthusi- 
asm by  her  letters,  while  she  provided  for 
their  children  by  her  labors,  ana  rejoiced  in 
the  triumph  which  she  had  aided  him  to 
achieve  without  a  thought  of  the  struggles 
and  privations  which  it  had  cost  her.  And 
when  the  keen  eye  that  had  caught  so  quickly 
each  shade  of  the  plumage  of  birds  grew 
dim,  and  the  dexterous  fingers  could  no 
longer  ply  the  pencil,  when  '*  silent,  patient 
sorrow  filled  a  broken  heart,"  and  paralysis 
had  weakened  body  and  mind,  then  for  years, 
in  the  beautiful  home  which  their  mutual 
efforts  had  provided,  his  wife  read  to  him  and 
walked  with  him ;  she  nursed  and  tended 
him  with  untiring  faithfulness  and  Christian 
serenity  till  the  last  moment  of  recognition 
and  departure  came  together. 

"  After  the  death  of  her  husband  Madame 
Audubon  did  not  sink  into  inactivity  and 
despondency.  She  interested  herself  in  the 
children  for  whose  training  she  had  done  so 
much,  and  gave  to  her  children's  children  the 
benefit  of  a  regular  and  systematic  education. 
Her  days  were  filled  with  active  efforts  for 
the  good  of  others,  and  no  rust  dimmed  the 
mind  to  which  intellectual  activity  had  be- 
come a  constant  delight.  She  loved  to  read, 
to  study,  and  to  teach ;  she  knew  how  to  gain 
the  attention  of  the  young,  and  to  fix  knowl- 
edge in  their  minds.  **  If  I  can  hold  the 
mind  of  a  child  to  a  subject  for  five  minutes 
he  will  never  forget  what  I  teach  him,"  she 
once  remarked ;  and  acting  upon  this  prin- 
ciple she  was  as  successful  at  threescore  and 
ten  years  in  imparting  knowledge  as  she  had 
been  in  early  life,  when  she  taught  in  Lou 
isiana.  Madame  Audubon  interested  herself 
in  all  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the 
neighborhood  where  she  lived.  Although  it 
was  not  without  a  pang  that  she  saw  her  syl- 
van home  invaded  by  the  growth  of  the  city, 
and  all  old  associations  broken  up,  she  did 
not  treat  those  who  came  to  live  near  her  as 
strangers.  The  death  of  her  husband  was  at 
length  followed  by  the  death  of  both  of  her 
sons,  who  had  been  the  co-laborers  and  trav- 
elling companions  of  their  father;  the  for- 
tune which  had  rewarded  their  mutual  efforts 
was  reduced  by  unfortunate  investments,  and 
many  trials  and  burdens  pressed  upon  her  de- 
clining years ;  but  she  met  her  trials  without  I 


shrinking  and  bore  her  burdens  patientk 
Cheered  oy  the  society  of  the  intelligent  and 
the  good,  with  undiminished  fondness  fur  in- 
tellectual  pursuits,  and  still  surrounded  bj 
descendants  who  honored  and  loved  her,  sbe 
occupied  her  time  in  preparing  a  biograpiij 
of  her  husband,  which  is  at  once  a  sobk 
tribute  to  his  memory,  and  a  monumeot  of 
her  own  literary  ability  and  industry.  Tlie 
last  years  of  Audubon's  life  had  beenao- 
dened  by  the  loss  of  sight,  and  partial  blind- 
ness now  cut  her  off  from  reading.  But  as 
she  had  been  eyes  to  the  blind,  so  nov  i 
granddaughter  with  filial  affection  supplidi 
her  loss  of  sight,  and  read  to  ber  for  hour? 
from  books  of  travel  and  valuable  litenhire, 
with  daily  portions  of  the  word  of  God."- 
T%e  MethodisL 


EXTRACT  OP  A  LETTER  FROM  GEORGE  CTIXa- 
MAN  TO  GIDEON  SEAMAN,  IN  1807. 

Dear  Friend, — I  have  pretty  often  thoupi 
of  my  friends  on  Long  Island,  with  d&im 
for  my  own  increase,  and  theirs,  in  the  bet 
kind  of  knowledge,  which  is  tbe  knowyge 
of  ourselves,  and  to  know  the  reduetioii  of 
creaturely  propensities.  I  cannot  say  that 
this  is  my  experience  so  fully  as  it  ought  td 
be,  having  sometimes  to  see  and  feel  my  M* 
ciency  of  constantly  keeping  up  the  warare 
with  that  courage  and  vigilance  that  mark 
the  true  or  regenerated  Christian.  When  we 
feel  our  own  infirmities  andimperfectioDiwe 
find  occasion  to  sympathize  in  boweWof  con-^ 
passion  for  our  fellow-pilgrims.  Sometimes  I^ 
feel  (however  weak  and  feeble  at  other  times) 
expandings  of  soul,  from  a  sense  of  loyeflof- 
ing  towards  all,  and  fervently  craving  fin 
myself  and  fellow-professors,  that  we  may  lii 
redeemed  out  of  all  dwarfishness,  so  u  to Jjl 
capable  of  honoring  the  name  of  Him  «w 
hath  called  us  out  of  darkness  into  marTello^j 
light  that  we  may  instructively  shine  in 
fore  others.  _^ 

NEGATIVE  FAULTS. 

It  is  a  common  supposition  that  only  thj 
faults  that  are  active  and  positive  in  m 
nature,  and  open  and  apparent  in  their  d 
consequences,  are  much  worthy  of  cen?^ 
The  law  interposes  its  strong  ami  to  paw 
glaring  violations  of  right  Public  opiij 
goes  still  further  and  rebukes  many  p^ew 
wrongs  which  are  beyond  the  cognizance  I 
the  law.  In  closer  social  life,  where  intinj^ 
reveals  more  of  the  intricacy  of  character,  li 
the  damaging  effects  of  sin,  justice  becoffl* 
more  exacting  in  her  demands.  But  w 
standards  are  necessarily  limited  to  posir 
outward  evil,  sins  of  com  mission,  actual  dj 
which  violate  manifest  rights  and  prodi 
marked  injurious  results.    They  over]o(J:* 
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smaller  and  more  secret  germs  in  which  eyil 

ias  ita  source,  the  petty  faults,  the  sins  of 

omisdon,  the  failures  to  perform.    These  are 

generally  inappreciable  except  to  individual 

experience  and  conscience,  and  because  they 

are  passed  by  in  the  estimates  of  others,  4;he 

offenders  also  incline  to  treat  them  lightly 

themselves.    Yet  in  reality  they  are  the  seeds 

of  all  the  evils  that  afflict  the  world,  the  germs 

which,  if  not  crushed,  spring  up  into  the  vices 

Xhat  society  censures,  and  the  crimes  which 

the  law  punbhes. 

In  one  sense,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
negative  fault.     Moral   nature,  as  much  as 
physical,  "  abhors  a  vacuum,"  and  the  non- 
performance of  a  duty  is  an  actual  and  posi- 
tive wrong  done  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
society.    No  character  can  be  a  moral  void, 
oo  life  can  be  a  nullity,  no  hour  can  be  un- 
profitable yet  harmless.     All  persons  are  con- 
stantlj  doing  either  actual  good  or  actual  evil, 
•either  advancing  or  retrograding,  either  bene- 
fitting or  injuring  the  world.     The  saying, 
**  1£  he  does  no  good,  at  least  he  does  no  harm," 
is    practically  a  delusion.    The  stream  that 
eimply  stops  flowing  immediately  begins  to 
-corrupt,  to  throw  off  poisonous  miasma,  and 
breed  disease  and  death.    To  the  man  who 
only  ceases  to  act,  who  indolently  neglects  his 
daily  duty,  or  retires  from  the  strife  between 
self-indulgence  and  self  conquest,  who  grows 
weary  of  effort  and  tired  of  self  denial,  and 
)  simply  lets  himself  drift,  instead  of  breasting 
the  waves,  who  sinks  into  listless  inaction,  in- 
stead of  rising  into  vigorous  life,  directly  be- 
gins to  grow  morbid  and  stagnant  in  his  own 
soul,   and   mischievous  in  his  influence  on 
others.  There  are  some  whose  chief  aim  seems 
to  be  to  attain  to  a  state  of  blbaful  inaction. 
All  exertion  they  regard   as  a  painful  but 
needful  means  to  an  ulterior  end,  when  the 
highest  happiness  shall  consist  in  the  absence 
of  any  necessity  for  labor.    They  utterly  fail 
to  comprehend  that  the  chief  source  of  happi- 
ness lies  in  the  full  activity  of  all  their  powers, 
and  that  in  proportion  as  they  fall  into  disuse, 
life  becomes  meagre,  insipid,  and  empty  of  re- 
sults to  themselves  or  others.     There  are  few 
who  maintain  a  perfectly  healthy  industry, 
who,  without  over  working,  yet  take  care  of 
the  remnants  of  life,  and  let  none  run  to  waste. 
The  right  apportionment  of  time,  recognizing 
the  claims  of  daily  labor,  of  mental  improve- 
ment* of  recreation,  of  benevolence  and  of 
social  intercourse,  and  giving  to  each  its  due 
proportion,  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  im- 
t    re4p)isibll  itiei. 

There  are  many  other  negative  faults,  light- 
ly held,  but  incalculable  in  their  results.  One 
of  these  is  the  simple  omission  to  express  the 
gratitude,  sympathy  or  affection  that  naturally 
srisea  in  the  heart.    It  seems  a  little  thing. 


and  yet  much  happiness  is  thus  sacrificed.  If 
we  but  recall  the  pleasure  that  has  filled  our 
own  hearts  when  such  utterances  were  sincerely 
given,  and  how  much  strength  and  encourage* 
ment  they  have  afforded,  we  shall  no  longer 
deny  them  to  others.  The  non- performance 
of  a  right  thing  is  in  itself  a  wrong.  There 
are  many  habits  insensibly  acquired  from  fail* 
ing  to  appreciate  their  character.  Gluttony 
and  drunkenness  are  justly  despised,  but  the 
habit  of  over  eating,  and  of  using  various 
stimulants,  is  so  common  that  few  think  of  it 
as  a  moral  wrong.  Yet  it  obscures  the  mind, 
dulls  the  brain  and  diminishes  the  strength. 
It  is  a  fault  of  which  only  the  individual  him* 
self  can  be  conscious,  yet  he  is  none  the  less 
culpable  if  he  voluntarily  persist  in  a  practice 
which  in  any  measure  impairs  his  power  and 
efliciency.  In  like  manner,  the  fretful  or 
morose  temper  that  embitters  life,  the  small 
'envyings  and  jealousies  that  crush  affection, 
the  meanness  that  shelters  itself  under  the 
name  of  economy,  and  the  extravagance  that 
calls  itself  liberality,  the  petty  frauds,  unfair 
advantages  and  small  deceits,  which  are  seeds 
of  dishonesty  and  falsehood — these  and  many 
other  faults  which  are  generally  deemed  too 
trifling  to  condemn,  too  unimportant  to  con- 
quer, are  in  reality  the  sources  of  most  of  the 
evil  that  afflcts  the  world,  the  moths  who 
sUently  but  surely  eat  into  the  fabric  of  char- 
acter, cutting  through  virtuous  principles 
thread  by  thread,  and  by  their  petty  but  con- 
tinual ravages,  destroying  at  length  all  man- 
hood. All  life  is  but  the  development  of  the 
germs  within  us.  In  their  earliest  growth 
they  are  easily  nourished,  easily  crushed,  but 
when  once  developed  in  stature  and  firmly 
rooted  in  the  breast,  they  unite  in  establishing 
a  character  for  good  or  for  evil  that  it  is  hard 
to  change.  Fidelity  to  conscience  in  little 
things  lies  at  the  root  of  goodness.— P^^*^ 
Ledger, 


■  — >  I 


DRAWING   NEAR  TO   GOD, 

O  God  I    the   Centre   of  all  pure  spirits, 
the  Everlasting  Goodness,  we  come  to  '^^?®' 
Thou  art  the  happiness  of  heaven ;  and  Tjiy 
presence,  felt  by  the  soul  that  communes  with 
Thee,  is  the  highest  good.     Ignorant  of  Thee, 
we  know  nothing  aright;    wandering   from 
Thee,  we  lose  all  light  and  peace;  forgetting 
Thee,  we  turn  our  minds  from  the  noblest  oo- 
ject  of  thought ;    and  without  love  to   1  hee, 
we  are  separated  from  infinite  loveliness,  ana. 

from  the  only  substantial  and  8«ffi?^««  Wl'^ 
of  joy.     Thou  hast  an  inexhaustible  fulnoM 
of  life,  and  Thine  unceasing  communicationB 
take  nothing  from  Thy  power  ^  bless.    -L^ovl 
art  infinitely  better  than   all  Thy  gifts,  »ixa 
through  all  we  desire  to  rise  to  Thee.       ^         ^ 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  proofii  Thou  giveav 
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•  of  Thy  essential,  pure  and  peri'ect  benignity, 
80  that  through  all  clouds  and  darkness  we 
can  see  a  gracious  Father.  In  this  world  of 
shadows,  this  fleeting  tide  of  things,  this  life 
of  dreams,  we  rejoice  that  there  is  a  reality, 
sure,  unchanging,  in  which  we  maj  find  rest ; 
that  there  is  a  Power  which  can  cleanse  us 
from  all  sin,  raise  us  to  all  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, and  give  us  endless  growth. 

How  great  is  our  privilege,  that  we  have 
such  an  object  for  our  hope  and  trust — that 
our  souls  may  contemplate  infinite  loveliness, 
greatness,  goodness — that  we  may  at  all  times 
commune  with  the  best  of  beings ! 

For  Thy  inviolable  faithfuJness,  Thy  im- 
partial justice,  Ihy  unerring  wisdom,  Thy 
unfathomable  counsels.  Thy  unwearied  care. 
Thy  tender  mercy,  Thy  resistless  power,  we 
adore  Thee.  Fur  the  splendor  spread  over 
all  Thy  works,  and  still  moie  for  the  higher 
beauty  ot  the  soul,  of  which  the  brightness 
of  creation  is  but  the  emblem  and  faint 
shadow,  we  thank  Thee.  Oh,  let  Thy  love  af- 
fect our  hearts;  let  us  feel  its  reality,  con- 
stancy, tenderness!  To  Thee  we  owe  all. 
Thine  is  the  health  of  our  bodies,  the  light 
of  our  minds,  the   warmth  of  affection,  the 

fuiding  voice  of  conscience.  Whatever 
nowledge  or  virtuous  imprtssions  we  have 
derived  Irom  the  society  ot  friends,  the  con- 
versation of  the  wise  and  good,  the  care  of 
instruction,  the  researches  of  past  ages,  we 
.desire  to  trace  gratefully  to  Thee.  We  re- 
joice that  we  depend  on  Thee,  the  Father  of 
Spirits,  whose  requisitions  are  so  reasonable, 
whose  government  is  so  mild,  whose  influences 
are  so  enobling.  How  unspeakably  great  is 
Thy  goodness !  And  all  our  other  blessings  are 
as  nothing  when  comjared  with  the  sublime, 
pure,  infinite  glory  to  which  we  are  called  by 
the  Gospel  of  Thy  Son. 

May  Christ  be  prtcious  to  us.  Teach  us 
His  worth,  His  glory,  so  that  we  may  love 
Him  and  rejoice  in  Him  with  joy  unspeak- 
able. May  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
evils  from  which  He  came  to  deliver,  and  of 
the  blessings  which  he  can  bestow,  excite  our 
seusibiiity,  gratitude,  desire,  and  lead  our 
minds  to  dwell  on  Him. 

Let  sin  be  our  greatest  burden ;  may  all 
life's  ills  seem  light  in  com{.ari»on  with  it ; 
may  we  groan  for  deliverance  irom  it,  and  be 
more  earnest  in  resisting  it  than  in  resisting 
all  other  evils ;  and  may  we  welcome  Christ 
as  our  Saviour  from  it. —  William  E.  Chan- 
fUng. 


SPIRITUAL  XJKITY  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

Men  have  formed  to  themselves  two  ideas 
of  unity  :  the  first  is  a  sameness  of  form— 
of  expression ;  the  second,  an  identity  of  spirit. 
Borne  of  the  best  of  mankind   have  fondly 


hoped  to  realize  an  unity  for  the  Church  of 
Christ  which  should  be  manifested  by  uni- 
form expressions  in  everything;  their  imagi- 
nations have  loved  to  paint,  as  the  ideal  of  8 
Christian  churdh,  a  state  in  which  the  same 
liturgy  should  be  used  throughout  the  world, 
the  same  ecclesiastical  government,  even  the 
same  vestments,  the  came  canonical  hours, 
the  same  form  of  architecture.    They  could 
conceive  nothing  more  entirely  one  than  a 
church  eo  constituted  that  the  same  prayers; 
in  the  very  same  expressions,  at  the  very  same 
moment,  should  be  ascending  to  the  EttrDal 
Ear.     There  are   others   who    have  thrown 
aside  entirely  this  idea,  as  chimerical;  vho 
have  not  only  ceased  to  hope  it,  but  even  to 
wish  it ;  who  if  it  could  be  realized  would 
consider  it  a  mafter  of  regret ;  who  feel  that 
the  minds  of  men  are  various— their  modes 
and  habits  of  thought,  their  original  capacities 
and  acquired  associations  infinitely  diverse; 
and   who,   perceiving  that  the  law  of  the 
universal  system   is  manifoldness  in  unity, 
have  ceased  to  expect  any  other  oneness  for 
the  Church  of  Christ  than  that  of  a  same- 
ness of  spirit,  showing  itself  through  diver, 
sities  of  gifts.     Among  these  last  was  the 
Apostle  Paul ;  his  large  and  glorious  m^ 
rejoiced  in    the  contemplation  of  the  count- 
less manifestations   of  j-piritual    nature,  be 
neath  which  he  detected  one  and  the  fBine 
pervading  Mind.     Now,  let  us  look  at  m 
matter  somewhat  more  closely. 

1.  All  real  unity  is  manifold.    Feelingain 
themselves  identical  find  countless  forms  ot  ex- 
pression :  for  instance,  sorrow  is  the  same  feel- 
ing throughout  the  human  race ;  but  the  Orien- 
tal   prostrates    himself    upon    the   ground, 
throws  dust  upon  his  head,  tears  his  garments, 
is  not  ashamed   to   break  out   into  the  mo^t 
violent  lamentations.     In  the  north  we  rule 
our  grief  in  public,  suffer  not  even  aqumr 
to  be  seen  upon  the  lip  or  brow,  and  conHder 
calmness  as   the  appropriate  expression  ot 
manly  grief.     Nay,  two  sisters  of  different 
temperament  will  show  the'r  grief  divereen. 
One  will  love  to  dwell  upon  the  theme  oftbe 
qualities  of  the  departed  ;  the  other  feels  it 
a  sacred  sorrow,  on  which  the  lips  are  sealw 
forever ;  yet,   would    it  not  be  idle  to  ast 
which  of  them  has  the  truest  affection  ?    Are 
they  not  both  in  their  own  way  true?    Injj'^ 
same  East,  men  take  off  their  sandals  in  de 
votion ;  we  exactly  reverse  the  procedure, 
and  uncover  the  head.    The  Orieutal  pn«- 
trates  himself  in  the  dust  before  his  sovereign , 
even  before  his  God  the  Briton  only  knetb ; 
yet.  would  it  not  again  be  idle  to  ask  wbicfl 
is  the  essential  and  proper  form  of  reverence^ 
Is  not  true  reverence  in  all  cases  modifiwDj 
the  individualities  of  temperament  and  eau- 
cation  ?    Should  we  not  say  that  in  aU  Ui^ 
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forms  worketh  one  and  the  same  spirit  of 
reverence  ?  Again,  in  the  world  as  Gk>d  has 
made  it,  one  law  shows  itself  under  diverse, 
even  opposite,  manifestations ;  lead  sinks  in 
water,  wood  floats  upon  the  surface.  In 
former  times  men  assigned  these  different  re- 
salts  to  different  forces,  laws  and  gods.  A 
knowledge  of  natu/e  has  demonstrated  that 
tbej  are  expressions  of  one  and  the  same  law ; 
and  the  great  difference  between  the  educated 
and  the  uneducated  man  is  this:  :he  uned- 
ucated sees  in  this  world  nothing  but  an  infin- 
ite collection  of  unconnected  facts, — a  broken, 
distorted,  and  fragmentary  system,  which  his 
mind  can  by  no  means  reduce  to  order,  '^he 
educated  man,  in  proportion  to  his  education, 
sees  the  number  of  laws  diminished, — beholds 
in  the  manifold  appearances  of  nature  the 
expression  of  a  few  laws,  by  degrees  fewer, 
till  at  last  it  becomes  possible  to  his  concep- 
tion that  they  are  all  reducible  to  one,  and 
that  that  which  lies  beneath  the  innumerable 
phenomena  of  nature  is  the  One  Spirit, — 
God. 

2.  All  living  unity  is  spiritual,  not  formal ; 
not  sameness,  but  man i fold ness.  You  may 
have  a  unity  shown  in  identity  of  form ;  but 
it  is  a  lifeless  unity.  There  is  a  sameness  on 
the  sea- beach,— that  unity  which  the  ocean 
waves  have  produced  by  curling,  and  forc- 
ibly destroying  the  angularities  of  individual 
form,  so  that  every  stone  presents  the  same 
I  monotony  of  aspect,  and  you  must  fracture 
each  again  in  order  to  distinguish  whether 
you  hold  in  your  hand  a  mass  of  flint  or 
fragment  of  basalt.  There  is  no  life  in  unity 
sucn  as  this. 

But  as  soon  as  you  arrive  at  a  unity  that 
ia  living,  the  form  becomes  more  complex, 
and  you  search  in  vain  for  uniformity.  In 
the  parts,  it  must  be  found,  if  found  at  all, 
in  the  sameness  of  the  pervading  life.  Tde 
illustration  given  by  the  apostle  is  that  of  the 
human  body, — a  higher  unity,  he  savs,  by 
being  composed  of  many  members  than  if 
every  member  were  but  the  repetition  of 
a  single  type.  It  is  conceivable  that  Grod 
might  have  moulded  such  a  form  for  human 
life ;  it  is  conceivable  that  every  cause,  in- 
stead of  producing  in  different  nerves  a  va- 
riety of  sensations,  should  have  affected 
every  one  in  a  mode  precisely  similar ;  that 
instead  of  producing  a  sensation  of  sound,  a 
sensation  of  color,  a  sensation  of  taste,  the 
outward  causes  of  nature,  be  they  what  they 
may,  should  have  given  but  one  unvaried 
feeling  to  every  sense,  and  that  the  whole 
universe  should  have  been  light  or  sound. 

That  would  have  been  unity,  if  sameness  be 
unity  ;  but,  says  the  apostle, if  the  whole  body 
were  seeing,  where  were  the  hearing  ?  That 
uniformity  would  have  been  irreparable  loss, 


— the  loss  of  every  part  that  was  merged  into 
the  one.  What  is  the  body's  unity  ?^  Is  it 
not  this :  The  unity  of  a  living  consciousness 
which  marvellously  animates  every  separate 
atom  of  the  frame,  and  reduces  each  to  the 
performance  of  a  function  fitted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole, — its  own,  not  another's ; 
so  that  the  inner  spirit  can  say  of  the  re- 
motest and  in  form  most  unlike  member,''  That, 
too,  is  myself?" 

3.  None  but  a  spiritual  unity  can  preserve 
the  rights  both  of  the  individual  and  th^ 
church.  All  other  systems  of  unity,  except 
the  apostolic,  either  sacrifice  the  church  to 
the  individual,  or  the  individual  to  the 
church. 

Some  have  claimed  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  such  a  way  that  every  individ- 
ual opinion  becomes  truth,  and  every  utter- 
ance  of  private   conscience   right;  thus  the 
church  is  sacrificed  to  the  individual,  and  the 
universal  conscience,  the  common  faith,  be- 
comes as  nothing ;  the  spirits  of  the  prophets 
are  not  subject  to  the  prophets.     Again,  there 
are  others,  who  like  the  Church  of  Rome, 
would  surrender  the  conscience  of  each  man 
to  the  conscience  of  the  church,  and  coerce 
the  particulars  of  faith   into  exact  coinci- 
dence with  a  formal  creed.    Spiritual  unity 
saves  the  right  of  bith  in  God's  system.    The 
church  exists  for  the  individual,  just  as  truly 
as  the  individual  for  the  church.  The  church 
is,  then,  most  perfect  when  all  its  powers  con- 
verge, and  are  concentrated  on  the  formation 
and  protection  of  individual  character ;  and 
the  individual  is  then  most  complete — that  is, 
most  a  Christian — when   he  has  practically 
learned  that  his  life  is  not  his  own,  but  owed  to 
others, — that  "  no  man  liveth  to  himself,  and 
no  man  dieth  to  himself"  Now,  spiritual  unity 
respects  the  sanctity  of  the  individual  con- 
science.    How  reverently  the  Apostle  Paul 
considered    its    claims,  and   how  tenderly! 
When  once  it  became  a  matter  of  conscience 
this  .was  his  principle  laid  down  in  matters  of 
dispute :    "  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind."     The  belief  of  the  whole 
world  cannot  make  that  thing  true  to  me 
which  to  me  seems  false.    The  conscience  of 
the  whole  world  cannot  make  a   thing  right 
to  me,  if  I  in  my  heart  believe  it  wrong.  You 
may  coerce  the  conscience,  you  may  control 
men's  belief,  and  you    may  produce  a  unity 
by  so  doing;  but  it  u   the  unity  of  pebbles 
on  the  seashore, — ^a  lifeless  identity  of  out- 
ward   form,  with   no  cohesion   between  the 
parts, — a  dead  sea-beach,  on  which  nothing 
grows,  and  where  the  very  sea-weed  dies. 

Lastly,  it  respected  the  sanctity  of  individ- 
ual character.  Oat  of  eight  hundred  millions 
of  the  human  race,  a  few  features  diversify 
themselves  into  so  many  forms  of  counte- 
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nance  that  scarcely  two  could  be  mistaken 
for  each  other.  There  are  no  two  leaves  on 
the  same  tree  alike ;  nor  two  sides  of  the 
«ame  leaf,  unless  you  cut  and  kill  it.  There  is 
A  sacredness  in  individuality  of  character ; 
each  one  born  into  this  world  is  a  fresh,  new 
eoul  intended  by  his  Maker  to  develop  him- 
self  in  a  new.  fi^h  way.  We  are  wliat  we 
are ;  we  cannot  be  truly  other  than  ourselves. 
We  reach  perfection  not  by  copying,  much  less 
by  aiming  at  originality ;  but  by  consistently 
:snd  steadily  working  out  the  life  which  is 
•common  to  us  all,  according  to  the  character 
which  God  has  given  us.  And  thus  will  the 
Ohurch  of  God  be  one,  at  last, — will  present 
a  unity  like  that  of  heaven.  There  is  one 
«iniverse  in  which  each  separate  star  differs 
from  another  in  glory ;  one  church  in  which 
a  single  Spirit,  the  life  of  God,  pervades  each 
separate  soul ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  that 
lite  becomes  exalted  does  it  enable  every  one 
to  shine  forth  in  the  distinctness  of  his  own 
separate  individuality,  like  the  stars  of  heaven. 
— i".  W.  Robertson. 


<■»  ■ 


Get  a  Home. — Rich  or  poor,  get  a  home 
and  learn  to  love  that  home,  ,and  make  it 
iiappy  to  wife  and  children  by  your  presence. 
Licam  to  love  simple  pleasures,  flowers  of 
Ood's  own  painting  and  music  of  His  own, 
the  birds)  wind,  waterfall — so  shall  you  help 
to  stem  the  tide  of  desolation,  poverty  and 
despair,  that  comes  upon  eo  many  through 
«com  of  little  things.  Oh,  the  charm  of  a 
little  home !  Comforts  dwell  there  that  shun 
the  gilded  halls  of  society.  Live  humbly  in 
your  little  house  and  look  to  God  for  a  grander 
•one. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH   MONTH    1,  1874. 

Friends*  Indian  Policy. — In  accepting 
the  trust  tendered  by  President  Grant,  Friends 
entered  upon  mission  work  of  the  gravest  re- 
sponsibility, and  in  its  accomplishment  stand 
before  the  world,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
^arly  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  with  dele- 
cted powers  to  work  out  their  own  plans,  in 
their  own  way,  with  executive  officers  selected 
i)y  themselves. 

The  protection  and  civilization  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest  which 
lias  been  assigned  them,  is  a  work  of  a  two- 
fold nature,  and  brings  the  Society,  as  a 
Tcligious  body,  prominently  into  view.  It 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  in  the  adminis* 


tration  of  affairs  the  cardinal  principles  of 
the  Society  are  carefully  maintained,  and  to 
some  extent  exert  an  influence ;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  sit  at  oar  own  firesides  or  meet  in  our 
committee-rooms,  a  thousand  miles  away,  and 
unite  upon  measures  by  which  the  problem, 
"  What  shall  be  done  with  the  Indian  ? "  is  to 
be  solved,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
bring  these  plans  availingly  into  use. 

They  may  all  be  sound  and  rational,  and, 
if  carried  out  according  to  the  figures  as  tbej 
appear  on  paper  and  in  the  ardent  imagina- 
tion of  warm,  earnest  minds,  would  doubtless 
settle  the  question  in  a  very  few  years. 

But  the  difficulty  underlying  the  whole 
work  arises  from  the  fact  that  so  few  capable 
Friends  have  manifested  a  willingness  to  place 
themselves  in  new  and  untried  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  and  owing,  perhaps, 
to  a  lack  of  that  missionary  zeal  that  mu»t  be 
felt  before  any  work  of  the  kind  can  be 
heartily  undertaken.  We  want  the  Indians 
to  be  protected  from  the  rapacity  of  traders : 
we  want  to  see  them  preserved  from  the  vices 
of  depraved  white  men,  and  are  anxious  for 
them  to  be  trained  in  habits  of  industry,  that 
they  may  be  self-sustaining  and  self  reliant 
We  are  willing,  too,  to  spend  some  money  to 
meet  their  most  pressing  wants — to  hold  sew- 
ing circles,  to  make  up  clothing  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  a  few  may  be  found  who  will  accept 
an  appointment  from  a  Yearly  Meetings 
Committee,  and,  at  some  sacrifice  of  personal 
comfort,  take  a  long  journey  to  visit  the  reser- 
vations. 

But,  when  it  comes  to  going  oat  and  living 
among  them,  when  it  is  asked,  ''Who  will 
lead  these  poor,  degraded  children  of  oui 
common  Father,  with  a  firm  hand  and  steady 
purpose,  out  of  the  darkness  of  heathen  ba^ 
barism  and  the  worse  than  barbarous  vices 
that  contact  with  unprincipled  white  men 
have  introduced  among  them  ?  "  we  have  put 
the  question,  which,  if  responded  to  by  the 
right  one,  opens  the  door  to  usefulness  and 
certain  success,  and  cannot  fail  of  tlie  desiiw 
end.  At  this  time  these  poor  savages  are 
a  worse  condition  than  were  their  fathers  ao^ 
mothers  two  centuries  ago;  contact  wii 
the  whites  and  their  continued  encroachme 
have    made   former   conditions   i 
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Tfaej  can  never  regain  even  a  partial  mastery ; 
their  tribal  relations  are  shorn  of  any  usefiil- 
ness  for  good,  and  while  they  are  continued, 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  a  bar  to 
substantial  progress.  Every  hope  for  their 
future  hinges  on  the  efficient  carrying  out  of 
the  denominational  policy  of  the  President. 

All  reliable  testimony  is  in  its  favor ;  even 
the  very  latest  exciting  and  warlike  intelli- 
gence, which  alarms  the  public  mind,  bears 
the  strongest  testimony  in  favor  of  justice  to 
the  Indians,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving 
peace,  and  censures,  in  unsparing  terms,  the 
border  men  who  suffer  those  who  wrong  them 
to  go  unpunished.      It  is  only  as  religious 
bodies  come  in  and  stand  between  these  wards 
of  the  Government  and  their  traducers,  and 
at  every  hazard  protect  them,  that  any  meas- 
ure of  justice  can  be  secured.    In  this  field 
of  Christian  philanthropy,  we  must  see  to  it 
that  we  are  properly  represented. 

What  we  want  are  representative  men  and 
women,  not  merely  that  representation  that  is 
measured  by  dress  and  address,  but  that 
which  has  for  its  foundation  those  eternal 
principles  of  purity,  truth  and  justice,  with- 
>  out  which  all  profession  is  vain  and  all  ob- 
servances are  but  empty  show.  He  that  stands 
before  the  community  clothed  with  the  maj* 
esty  of  law  must  be  such  a  man  as  the  Soci- 
ety can  safely  confide  in  as  its  living,  acting 
exponent,  who  carries  weight  of  character  to 
meet  every  demand,  whose  executive  ability 
is  equal  to  any  emergency  that  may  arise,  and 
whose  conversation  and  deportment  command 
the  respect  of  his  equals  and  the  love  and 
obedience  of  those  under  his  care. 

We  believe  that  our  testimonies  have  a  pre- 
serving power,  and,  if  carried  out,  that  they 
will  establish  that  peace  and  good-will  among 
men  that  the  Grospel  of  Christ  was  intended 
to  bring  about. 

The  savage  nature,  steeped  in  the  super- 
stition and  ignorance  that  untold  centuries 
of  barbarism  have  entailed,  does  not  of  itself 
respond  to  the  Divine  requirings,  as  we  under- 
stand them.  The  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit  in 
his  breast  says,  as  he  believes.  Avenge  me  of 
nay  enemies ;  and  there  is  no  peace  to  his  soul 
until  he  is  appeased  by  blood.  The  Great 
f  pirit,  as  he  understands  Him,  would  be  very 


angry  with  him  if  he  suffered  an  enemy  to  go 
unpunuhed. 

When  we  tell  him  that  the  child  that  is 
bom  into  the  world  is  innocent,  and  has  no 
other  sins  than  those  which  he  commits  to 
answer  for,  we  must  also  tell  him  that  if  he 
would  be  preserved  from  evil,  he  must  turn 
away  from  all  unholy  thoughts  as  well  as 
actions  ;  and  that  he  may  know  what  to  shun, 
we  must  send  to  him  wise  instructors  that  can 
lead  him  along  through  the  rudiments  of 
spiritual  knowledge,  going  down  to  the  dens 
and  hovels  where  his  soul  is  languishing,  and, 
in  his  awn  tongue  in  which  he  was  horn,  speak- 
ing simple  words  easily  understood,  tell  him 
of  the  Saviour  that  saves,  of  the  Redeemer 
who  redeems,  of  the  Sanctifier  that  purifies 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  only  true  God ; 
For  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  saved.     But  *'  how  shall  they 
call  on  Him  in   whom   they  have  not  be- 
lieved ?"  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  Him 
of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how  shall 
they  hear  (aright)  without  a  preacher?  and 
how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent,  as 
it  is  written,  "  How  beautiful  are  the  fett  of 
them   that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and 
bring  glad  tidings  of   good  things '7    Our 
Heavenly  Father  now,  as  ever,   works  by 
chosen  instruments.    He  gives 'His  Spirit  to 
all,  and  a  discernment  of  its  requirings  that 
meets  the  state  of  growth  to  which  the  nation 
or  the  age  has  attained,  and  while  each  re- 
tains its  relative  position  to  the  other,  doubt- 
less ultimate  good  is  worked  out ;  but  these 
problems  that  grow  out  of  the  upsetting  and 
uprooting  of  tribes  of  ignorant  savages,  and 
planting  in  their  fctead  homes  of  a  professed 
Christian   civilization,   involve    other   issues 
that  must  be  met.     Let  us  accept  the  trust  as 
it  comes  to  us,  and  be  faithful  to  its  requir- 
ings. 


DIED. 

STir^BS.— On  the  18th  olt.,  Elizabeth  A.,  '^*^^^- 
of  Jacob  Stiles,  aged  66  years ;  a  worthy  menit>er  oi 
Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

ELLIS.-On  the  morniog  of  the  18th  of  Seventh 
month,  1874,  Abigail  W,  widow  of  David  B^\_»«»  ^^^ 
the  79th  year  of  her  age ;  a  Yalued  member  «ina 
Elder  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  Pbjl»^«*P^l*- 

The  persistent  attendance  of  her  reUgions  meet- 
ings, nnder  great  physical  debility,  'K^^^^^^J^^^l 
notice.    Her  presence  in  her  accustomed  seat  often 
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of  many  of  those  who  were  wont  to  assemjile  with 
her. 


COMMERCIAL  MANIA. 


had  the  effect  to  encourage  and  enliven  the  feelings  I  triumphed  over  the  Bank.  In  February,  1720» 
.r r  *v.».  -„u .  *.  .««.».ui.  ^i,u  ^  ^^^  ^^  brought  into  Parliament,  authoriz- 
ing it  to  take  upon  itself  the  whole  national 
debt,  growing  rapidly,  and  then  exceeding 
£30,000,0e0,  and  the  bill  became  a  law  in 
April. 

In  vain  Sir  Robert  Walpole  warned  the 
country  that  "  the  great  principle  of  the  pro- 
ject was  an  evil  of  first  rate  magnitude.  It 
was  to  raise  artificially  the  value  of  stock,  by 
exciting  and  keeping  up  a  general  infatuation ; 
and,  by  promising  dividends  out  of  funda 
which  could  never  be  adequate  to  the  purpose, 
it  would  hold  out  a  dangerous  line  to  decoy 
the  unwary  to  their  ruin,  by  making  them 
part  with  the  earnings  of  their  labor  for  a 
prospect  of  imaginary,  wealth ."  The  warning 
was  unheeded.  The  madness  of  speculation 
that  had  just  ruined  France  had  seized  liing- 
land,  with  nearly  equal  violence. 

The  South  Sea  mania,  rampant  in  February, 
1720,  increased  till  August,  when  each  £100 
share  was  worth  £1,000.  'Change  Alley, 
swarming  with  professional  and  amateur  stock- 
jobbers of  every  rank  and  of  both  sexes,  was 
aptly  compared  by  Swift  to  a  gulf  in  the 
South  Sea. 


In  1711,  six  years  before  Law's  Mississippi 
Company  was  formed,  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of 
Oxford  and  Lord  Treasurer,  procured  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  appointing  that,  **  to  the  in- 
tent that  the  trade  to  the  South  Sea  be  carried 
on  for  the  honor,  and  increase  of  the  wealth 
and  riches  of  this  realm,"  a  company  should 
be  formed   with   the   exclusive  privilege  of 
trading,  colonizing,  and  fighting  in  the  South- 
ern seas,  and  along  the  whole  Western  side  of 
South  America.    The  members  of  this  South 
Sea  Company  were  to  be  the  holders  of  the 
Government  bonds  for  the  National  Debt, 
then  amounting  to  nearly  £10,000,000,  the 
interest  of  which,  if  not  the  principal,  it  was 
thought  could  easily  be  paid  out  of  the  profits 
of  commerce  with  the  gold  and  silver  districts 
of  Peru  and  Chili.     After  the  company  was 
formed,  it  transpired  that  the  King  of  Spain 
claimed  more  than  a  fourth  of  their  profits 
for  permitting  English  merchants  to  deal  with 
his  colonists,  and  then  only  sanctioned  their 
sending  one  shipload  of  negroes  every  year ; 
but  even  with  this  limitation  great  benefits 
were  anticipated,  especially  as  the  English 
reckoned  that,  if  they  were  only  allow^  to 
trade  at  all,  they  could  make  the  trade  as  ex- 
tensive as  they  liked.     The  preparations  were 
tardy,  and  the  first  vessel  did  not  leave  Eng- 
land till  1717 ;  then  the  war  with  Spain,  which 
broke  out  in  %the  following  year,  made  orderly 
commerce  with  Chili  and  Peru  impossible. 

But  before  this  the  South  Sea  stockholders 
discovered  that  South  Sea  traffic  was  an  un- 
important part  of  their  enterprise.     From  the 
first,  the  new  company  was  in  favor  with  the 
public,  and  a  busy  trade  was  carried  on  in  its 
shares.     The  Mississippi  Company,  started  in 
Paris  in  1717,  showed  how  this  trade  might 
be  augmented.      The  South   Sea   Company 
offered  to  increase  its  capital,  and  so  be  able 
to  lend  £2,000,000  to  the  State,  and  the  Bank 
of  England,  stirred   up  to  rivalry,  made  a 
similar  offer.     A  fierce  war  was  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Bank  and   the  Company  during 
more  than  two  years,  and,  in  their  efforts  to 
outbid  one  another  with  the  government  and 
the  country,  a  turmoil  of  stock  jobbing  was 
engendered,  which  received  no  check  from 
the  wretched  failure  of  the  Mississippi  scheme 
in  1719.    By  the  commencement  of  1720  the 
South  Sea  stock  had  risen  nearly  two  hundred 
per  cent,  in  value,  and  all  that  its  holders  de- 
sired was,  by  prombes  that  could  not  possibly 
be  realized,  to  raise  the  value  yet  more,  and 
80  to  sell  their  shares  at  great  profit.    In  this 
they  succeeded  for  a  time.    The  Company 


"  Subscribers  here  by  thousands  float, 

And  jostle  one  another  down, 
Each  paddling  in  his  leaky  boat, 

And  here  they  fish  for  gold,  and  drowo. 

Humbler  poets  described  the  mania  in  street 
ballads  and  coffeehouse  epigrams  withont 
number.    One  said — 

**  Then  stars  and  garters  did  appear 

Among  the  meaner  rabble, 
To  buy  and  stll,  to  see  and  hear 

The  Jews  and  Gentiles  sqaabble. 

"  The  greatest  ladies  thither  came, 

And  plied  in  chariots  dailj, 
Or  pawned  their  jewels  for  a  sum 

To  venture  in  the  Alley.'' 

The  South  Sea  bubble  was  only  the  peatat 
among  a  crowd  of  great  bubbles.  The  oiaer 
companies  shared  in  the  brief  show  of  imj^ 
inary  prosperity.  East  India  StocMortD 
£100,  rose  to  be  worth  £445;  and  ^^ 
Stock,  advanced  in  value  from  £23  to  i^ 
There  is  extant  a  list  of  nearly  two^T^u 
principal  bubble  companies  started  m  ^' 
year  of  bubbles,  their  nominal  capital  varrm? 
from  £1,000,000  to  ^10,000,000  apiece,  aj 
the  total  of  the  whole  exceeding  £300,000,UW 
"  Any  impudent  impostor,"  says  the  come 
porary  historian,  "  whihjt  the  delusion  wa^  * 
its  height,  needed  only  to  hire  a  roo^*'^^ 
coffee-house  or  other  house  near  ^^r^^ 
Alley  for  a  few  hours,  and  open  a  sub^w 
tion-book  for  somewhat  relative  to  co»rV^ 
plantation,  or  some  supposed  invention,  ei 
hatched  out  of  his  own  brain  or  A^.^:'\ 
from  some  of  the  many  abortive  project  « 
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former  times,  haying  first  advertised  it  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  preceding  day,  and  he  might 
in  a  few  hours  find  subscribers  for  one  or  two 
millions,  in  some  cases  more,  of  imaginary 
stock.     Many  of  these  very  subscribers  were 
far  from  believing  those  projects  feasible.     It 
was  enough  for  their  purpose  that  there  would 
soon  be  a  premium  on  the  receipts  for  those 
subscriptions,  when  they  generally  got  rid  of 
them  in  the  crowded  alleys  to  others  more 
credulous  than  themselves."    One  company, 
with  a  capital  of  £3,000,000,  was  "  for  insur- 
ing to  all  masters  and  mistresses  the  losses 
they  may  sustain  by  servants;"  another  was 
''for  furnishing  merchants  and   others  with 
watches;"  a  third,  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,- 
000,  was  "  for  a  wheel  for  perpetual  motion  ;" 
a  fourth  was  ''for  making  salt  water  fresh ;" 
a  fifth  was  "for  planting  mulberry-trees  and 
breeding  silkworms  in  Chelsea  Park ;"  and  a 
sixth  was  designed  ''to  import  a  number  of 
large  jackasses  from  Spain,  in  order  to  propa- 
gate a  larger  kind  of  mule  in  England  " — as 
if  there  were  not  already  jackasses  enough  in 
London.     So  preposterous  were  many  of  the 
genuine  projects,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
it  was  in  jest  or  in  earnest  that  an  advertise- 
ment was  issued  announcing  that  "  at  a  cer- 
tain  place,  on  Tuesday  next,  books  will  be 
opened  for  a  subscription  of  £2.000,000  for 
the  invention  of  melting  sawdust  and  chips, 
and  casting  them  into  clean  deal  boards,  with* 
)out  cracks  or  knots."     Another  advertisement 
invited  speculators  to  pay  £2  as  a  deposit  on 
each  of  five  thousand £100  shares  in  "a  com- 
pany for  carrying  on  an  undertaking  of  great 
advantage,  but  nobody  to  know  what  it  is," 
the  remaining  £98  for  each  share  being  due 
in   a  month's  time,  when  the  details  of  the 
scheme  were  to  be  published.     The  name  of 
the  promoter  of  this  secret  company  was  never 
known,  but  his  advertisement  drew  so  many 
adventurers  on  the  appointed  day  that  in  less 
than  six  hours  he  had  received  a  thousand  de- 
poeits  of  £2  each.     With  that  success  he  was 
satisfied.     Instead  of  waiting  for  another  day, 
in  which  bis  transparent  fraud  might  be  ex- 
posed, he  pocketed  the  £2,000,  and  decamped 
the  same  night 

The  South  Sea  mania  lasted  a  shorter  time 

and  had  fewer  victims  in  England  than  the 

Mississippi  mania  in  France ;  but  it  was  ^eat 

enough  to  prove  a  source  of  ruin  to  hundreds 

of  thousands,  and  of  serious  national  discredit. 

Darings  eight  months  every  coffee-house  was  a 

Block  exchange,  subject  to  no  laws  of  honesty, 

i^nd  swayed  by  rampant  folly ;  and  the  milli- 

Dcr's    shops  were  put  to  like  uses  by  those 

lilies  who  could  not  staiM  the  crush  of  the 

bq^q's  meeting-places. 

Quarrels  among  the  South  Sea  directors 
^P^ed  the  eyea  of  the  public,  and  the  great 


bubble  and  all  the  lesser  bubbles  suddenly 
collapsed.  Early  in  August,  1720,  the  South 
Sea  shares  were  bought  eagerly  for  £1,000 
apiece ;  late  in  September  they  could  not  be 
sold  for  £160.  George  I,  then  in  Hanover, 
hurried  back  to  England.  Parliament  made 
a  searching  inquiry  into  the  state  of  affairs. 
Many  ringleaders  of  the  fraud  were  severely 
punished ;  and  efforts  were  made  to  lessen  the 
misfortunes  of  those  whom  they  had  beguiled. 
In  February,  1 721,  the  chief  culprit,  Aislabie, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  had 
used  his  official  position  to  inflate  the  bubble, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
a  huge  bonfire  on  Tower  Hill  showed  him,  on 
the  first  night  of  his  captivity,  what  sort  of 
vengeance  the  London  mob  would  have  been 
glad  to  execute  on  him  and  his  accomplices. 
Great  injury  was  done  to  multitudes,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  country  was  crippled  during 
many  years. — Bourne. 

From  toe  Christiaa  Weekly. 
DAVID    LIVINGSTONE. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  converse  for  an 
hour  with  a  good  Scotchwoman  whose  early 
years  were  passed  in  the  same  village  where 
the  lamented  missionary  explorer  was  bom 
and  brought  up,  and  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  him  and  with  his  father's  family. 

The  history  of  David  Livingstone  only 
proves  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  **  the 
child  is  father  of  the  man."  What  the  boy 
was  in  these  young  days  in  Blantyre  Works^ 
in  the  foundation  elements  of  character,  that 
the  man  was,  down  to  his  dying  hour  in  the 
forest  encampment,  under  tropical  suns,  far 
away  from  even  the  echoes  of  civilization,, 
between  Ujiji  and  Unyanyembe. 

A  tailor  has  been  said  to  be  but  ''the 
ninth  part  of  a  man ;"  but  the  saying  is 
false,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  concerns  David's 
father.  He  was  a  tailor  for  many  years  in 
the  village  of  Blaniyre,  near  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. Here  his  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  were  born.  But  he  was  a  man 
'•keen  for  learning,"  a  great  reader,  and 
willing  to  pinch  and  save  in  other  things  that 
his  children  might  receive  as  good  an  educa- 
tion as  possible.  Prom  his  father  David  got 
his  love  of  learning— his  Scotch  persistency 
enabled  him  to  acquire  an  education  even  in 
the  midst  of  untoward  circumstances. 

The  family  home  was  in  one.  of  the  tene- 
ments belonging  to  the  works,  a  respectable, 
but,  we  may  easily  believe,  not  a  luxurioua 
habitation.  The  community  was  a  frugal 
one,  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  opera- 
tives in  the  Messrs.  Monteiths^  works.  They 
were  too  hard-working  to  have  time  for  much 
amusement  of  any  kind,  and  too  God-fearing 
to  have  those  of  an  evil  character.    The 
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young  men  used  to  play  ball  sometimes  in 
their  leisure  houi^  on  the  village  green,  but 
young  Livingstone  was  not  found  among 
them  even  at  this  innocent  sport. 

David  was  sent  to  school  at  an  early  age. 
But  to  afford  him  even  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
-cation  was  a  tax  upon  his  father's  slender  in- 
•come ;  for  there  were  no  free  schools  in  those 
•days ;  every  hour  spent  in  the  school  had  to 
be  paid  for.  By-and-by  the  boy  became  old 
enough  to  work  in  the  mill,  and  then  he  at- 
tended the  night-school.  Thus  he  grew  up  to 
youth,  a  stout,  healthy  boy,  ready  to  work 
during  the  hours  of  labor,  but  thirsting  for 
knowledge.  When  the  other  young  men  took 
their  recreation  in  a  game  of  ball,  on  a  Sat- 
urday afternoon — on  which  day  the  mill 
•closed  earlier — Livingstone  was  off  a  mile  or 
so  up  the  ''  burn  "  to  gather  the  fossils  which 
abounded  there,  or  to  make  collections  of 
plants.  "  He  was  awfu',"  said  our  inform- 
ant, "  for  huntin'  for  minerals  and  herbs." 

After  a  time  he  was  enabled  to  attend  the 
college  lectures  in  Qlasgow ;  but  the  mill 
owners,  willing  to  encourage  so  deserving  a 
youDg  man,  kept  his  place  in  the  factory 
o{)en  for  him,  and  the  college  vacations  found 
him  attending  a  pair  of  "  mules  "  in  Blautyre 
Works. 

We  may  say  here,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
unmechanical  readers,  that  in  a  cotton-mill 
a  ''  mule"  is  not  an  animal  of  more  or  less 
vicious  propensities,  but  a  machine  for  spin- 
ning cotton.  Tending  a  ''mule"  in  those 
days  was  more  laborious  than  it  is  now  ;  for 
those  machines  were  self  acting  only  in  part. 
The  frame  bearing  the  spindles  was  run  out 
by  power,  but  it  had  to  be  pushed  back  by 
hand. 

Between  a  pair  of  these  David  wrought, 
pushing  one  back  as  the  other  came  forward. 
But  he  had  his  book  placed  where  he  could 
get  a  glance  at  it  between  the  alternating 
motions  of  the  machinery ;  and  so  he  wrought 
and  studied,  and  studied  and  wrought.  How 
he  finally  gained  a  medical  education,  and 
having  attended  theological  lectures,  was  or- 
dained as  medical  missionary,  and  went  to 
Africa,  our  readers  know.  Of  his  patient 
toil  to  benefit  the  natives  of  that  dark  coun- 
try they  know.  Of  his  efforts  to  break  up 
the  slave  trade  they  know.  Of  his  romantic 
career  as  an  explorer,  hidden  for  years  as  he 
was  from  the  eye  of  civilization,  they  know. 
And  now  of  his  lonely  death  in  the  dark 
African  forest,  where  no  European  had  ever 
before  been,  they  know. 

But  we  have  gone  back  in  mind  to  the  boy 
growing  up  in  that  Christian  home,  in  the 
midst  of  straitened  circumstances,  among 
that  industrious,  honest,  sober  community  ; 
and  we  have  thought  of  the  power  there  is  in 


a  noble  purpose ;  we  have  thought  that  the 
best  inheritance  that  a  parent  can  give  s 
child  b  a  desire  for  knowledge ;  not  for  tlie 
sake  of  mere  knowledge,  but  for  man's  sake 
and  for  Christ's  sake.  We  have  thought  hot 
steady  perse verence  and  resolute  courage  vill 
enable  any  man  to  be  of  wide  service  to  his 
fellow-men. 


^m^ 


From  the  Chioago  Tribane. 
AMERICAN  A2TECS. 

A    NXWLT-DiaCOVBBID    NATIOK. 

The  campaign  of  General  Crook  agabst 
the  Apaches  last  year,  opened  to  research  a 
tract  of  land  two  hundred  miles  square,  vhichk 
rich  in  relics  of  our  country's  unknown  put. 
It  contains  a  chain  of  ancient  cities  in  nios, 
and  a  coterie  of  ancient  towns  inhabited  bra 
race  which  holds  itself  aloof  from  lodiao, 
and  Mexican,  and  American,  and  phdes  it- 
self on  its  descent  from  the  ancient  lohib- 
itants  of  the  country,  and  maintains  a  reli|ioii 
and  a  government,  both  of  which  are  pediar 
to  itself.     We  are  indebted  to  GapUin  W.  C 
Manning,  of  the  r^ular  army,  tor  the  facta 
in  our  possession  concerning  this  newljdis' 
covered  race.     Capt.  Manning,  who  was  lith 
General  Crook  during  the  whole  campaigD, 
and  was  recommended  for  promotion  by  the 
latter  on  account  of  gallantry  in  the  field,  ex- 
plored in  the  intervals  of  fighting.  Herisited 
the  inhabited  towns,  talked  with  their  lulen, 
and  informed  himself  concerning  their  ciu- 
toms.      The  largest   settlement  is  in  ^tf 
Mexico,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  the  borde 
line,    It.is  a  type  of  the  rest    A  strong  vail 
surrounds  it.      Within  are  housee  for  aboot 
4,000  people.     The  population  was  dwindled, 
however,  to  about   1,^0.     The  place  f« 
mentioned  by  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  who  publisheii, 
in  1529,  a  description*  of  his  wanderings 
America.    About  1535  another  Jesuit  vr>: 
a  minute  account  of  it.     This  account  is  tr 
in  nearly  every  detail  to-day.    The  langui 
resembles  the  Chinese.      So  an  ardent 
chffiologist,  who  visited  the  city  a  year 
says.   SSome  of  the  minor  customs  correspDB 
to  those  of  the  Chinese.      The  women  are  o 
the  true  celestial   type — almond  eyes, 
tuberant  bodies,  little  feet,  &c     They  d 
their  hair  and  themselves  in  Chinese  ^shv 
Their  religion   is    barbarously  magni^ 
Montezuma  is  their  deity.      His  coming 
looked  for  at  sunrise  each  day.    Immort&li 
is  part  of  their  creed.      The  priests  ha' 
heavily  embroidered  robes,  which  have 
used  for  unnumbered  years.    The  oeremoi 
of  worship  are  formal  and  pompous.  ^ 
morality  of  this  stiang^  people,  as  far  at  I' 
as  foreigners  are  concerned,  is  irreproacha 
It  is  probable  that  they  keep  a  record 
events  by  means  of  tying  peculiar  knots 
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long  cords.     This,  if  true,  seems  to  establish 
some  kinship  or  remote  acquaintance  between 
them  and  the  Aztecs.      Their  government  is 
a  conservative  republic.     Power  is  vested  in 
a  council  of  thirteen  caciques.     Six  of  them 
are  selected  for  life.     Old  men  are  generally 
chosen,  in  order  that  their  terms  of  office 
may  not  be  inordinately  long.      The  remain- 
ing seven  are  elected  from  time  to  time.  One 
of  them  is  the  Executive.     Another  is  a  sort 
of  Vice-President     There  is  a  War  Chief,  a 
Chief  of  Police,  etc.      These  seven  caciques 
are  usually  young  men.      They  serve  but  a 
few  months.      Suffrage  is  universal.      It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  supplement  these  facts 
with    the  statement  that  these  dwellers  in 
towns  are  quite  far  advanced  in  civilization. 
On    this    point    one    fact    speaks    volumes. 
Woman  is  not  a  beast  of  burden  among  them, 
as  she  is  with  all  Indian  tribes.     She  is  held 
in  high  respect.      Her  tasks  are  confined  to 
thoee  of  house-keeping.    The  written  records 
which  we  have  mentioned,  show  that  this  iso- 
lated community  has  maintained  its  traditions 
unbroken  for  at  least  three  and  a  half  cen 
turies.      Its  history,  carefully  studied,  may 
prove  a  clew  to  the  problem  oi  the  aboriginal 
Americans.       The    mound-builders    of   the 
North,  and  the  city-builders  of  the  »^uth, 
may  be  represented  in  the  town-dwellers  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 
WHAT  PB0PB3S01L  BLAKII  SAYS  ABOUT  KXSRCISS. 

The  growth  and  vigorous  condition  of  every 
member  of  the  body,  as,  in  fact,  of  evenr 
function  of  existence  in  the  universe,  depends 
on  exercise.  All  life  is  an  energizing  or  a 
working ;  absolute  rest  is  found  only  in  the 
grave ;  and  the  measure  of  a  man's  vitality 
is  the  measure  of  his  working  power.  To 
possess  every  faculty  and  function  of  the  body 
m  harmonious  working  order,  is  to  be  healthy ; 
to  be  healthy,  with  a  high  degree  of  viUd 
force,  is  to  be  strong.  A  man  may  be  healthy 
without  being  strong ;  but  all  health  tends, 
more  or  less,  towards  strength,  and  all  disease 
is  weakness.  Now,  any  one  may  see  in 
Nature,  that  thin^  grow  big  simply  by  grow- 
ing ;  this  growth  is  a  constant  and  habitual 
exercise  of  vital  or  vegitative  force,  and  what- 
ever checks  or  diminishes  the  action  of  this 
force — say  harsh  winds  or  frost — will  stop  the 
growth  and  stunt  the  production.  Let  the 
student,  therefore,  bear  in  mind  that  sitting 
on  a  chair,  leaning  over  a  desk,  poring  over 
a  bool:,  cannot  possibly  be  the  way  to  make 
his  body  grow.  The  blood  can  be  made  to 
flow,  and  the  muscles  to  play  freely,  only  by 
exercise ;  and,  if  that  exercise  is  not  taken, 
Nature  will  not  be  mocked. 

Sverj  young  student  ought  to  make  a 


sacred  resolution  to  move  about  in  the  openi 
air  at  least  two  hours  every  day.  If  he  does 
not  do  this,  cold  feet,  the  clogging  of  the- 
wheels  of  the  internal  partsof  the  neshy  frame^ 
and  various  shades  of  stomachic  and  cerebral 
discomfort,  will  not  fail  in  due  season  to  in- 
form him  that  he  has  been  sinning  against 
Nature,  and,  if  he  does  not  amend  his  course^ 
as  a  bad  boy  he  will  certainly  be  flogged  ;  for 
Nature  is  never,  like  some  soft-hearted  human< 
masters,  over-merciful  in  her  treatment  But 
why  should  a  student  indulge  so  much  in  the 
lazy  and  unhealthy  habit  of  sitting?  A  man 
may  think  as  well  standing  as  sitting,  often  a 
little  better ;  and  as  for  reading  in  these  days,, 
when  the  most  weighty  books  may  be  had 
cheaply,  in  the  lightest  form,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity why  a  person  should  be  bending  his  back,, 
and  doubling  his  chest,  merely  because  he 
happens  to  have  a  book  in  his  hand.  A  man- 
will  read  a  play  or  a  poem  far  more  natural- 
ly and  effectively  while  walking  up  and  down 
the  room,  than  when  sitting  sleepily  in  a 
chair. 

Sitting,  in  fact,  is  a  slovenly  habit,  and 
ought  not  to  be  indulged.    But  when  a  man 
does  sit,  let  him  at  all  events  sit  erect,  with 
his  back  to  the  light,  and  a  full,  free  projec- 
tion of  the  breast.     Also,  when  studying  lan- 
guages, or  reading  fine  passages  of  poetry,  let 
him  read  as  much  as  possible  aloud ;  a  prac- 
tice  recommended    by    Clemens    of    Alex- 
andria, and  which  will  have  the  double  good 
effect  of  strengthening  that  most  important 
vital  element,  the  lungs,  and  training  the  ear 
to  the  perception  of  vocal  distinction,  so  stu-^ 
pidly  neglected  in  many  of  our  public  schools. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  necessary  connection,  in 
most  cases,  between  the  knowledge  which  a 
student  is  anxious  to  acquire,  and  the  seden- 
tary habits  which  students  are  so  apt  to  cul- 
tivate.    A  certain  part  of  his  work,  no  doubt, 
must  be  done  amid  books ;  but  if  I  wish  to 
know  Homer,  for  instance,  thoroughly,  after 
the  first    grammatical   and   lexicographical 
drudgery  is  over,  I  can  read  him  as  well  on 
the  top  of  Ben  Cruachan,  or,  if  the  day  be 
blasty,amid  the  grand  silver  pines  of  Inverawe,. 
as  in  a  fussy  study.    A  man's  enjoyment  of 
^cshylean  drama,   or  a  Platonic  dialogue, 
will  not  be  diminished,  but  sensibly  increased 
by  the  fragrant  breath  of  birches  blowing 
around  him,  or  the  sound  of  mighty  waters 
rushing  near.    As  for  a  lexicon,  if  you  make 
yourself  at  the  first  reading  a  short  index  of 
the  more  difficult  words,  you  can  manage  the 
second  reading  more  comfortably  without  it 
— N,  Y,  Observer. 


The  sacrifices  of  Ood  are  a  broken  spirit ; 
a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  Thou, 
wilt  not  despise. — Ps.  li,  17. 
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CALIFORNIA  SILK  CULTURE. 

The  San  Jos6  (Cal.)  Mercury  gives  the 
following  description  of  sericulture  as  carried 
on  in  Santa  Clara  County,  of  that  State: 

William  Paul's  ranche  of  260  acres  is  lo- 
cated on  the  northwestern  border  of  the  town. 
It  contains  7,000  mulberry  trees,  250  fruit 
trees,  of  different  varieties,  2  000  grape  vines, 
about  fifty  acres  in  grain,  and  the  remainder 
in  hay  and  pasture.  For  several  years  Mr. 
Paul  has  made  a  specialty  of  silk-growing, 
for  which  business  this  soil  and  climate  is 
specially  adapted.  A  short  description  of 
the  process  may  not  be  uninteresting.  We 
are  to  suppose  that  the  mulberry  trees  are 
sufficiently  grown  to  furnish  food  for  the 
worms. 

The  first  thing  is  to  hatch  the  eggs.  This 
is  accomplished  by  placing  them  in  a  case 
with  a  tin  bottom,  arranged  with  shelves  like 
a  bookcase.  This  case  is  heated  by  means  of 
a  spirit  lamp  placed  underneath,  at  first  to 
twenty  degrees  Centigrade  or  seventy-five  de- 
grees Fahrenheit;  the  temperature  is  in- 
creased each  day  by  placing  a  sheet  of  paper 
under  the  lamp,  thus  gradually  elevating  it 
until  the  thermometer  marks  the  required 
heat.  If  the  eggs  are  good  they  will  hatch 
in  from  ten  to  twelve  days.  When  they  be- 
gin to  hatch  they  will  nearly  all  come  out  in 
one  day  ;  a  few,  however,  will  not  hatch  until 
the  second  day.  If  the  eggs  have  been  ex- 
posed to  variable  temperature  during  the 
winter,  a  longer  time  will  be  required.  Before 
the  eggs  are  placed  in  the  case,  however,  they 
must  be  bathed.  This  is  done  by  placing 
them  in  salt  water,  in  the  proportion  of  half 
a  pound  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water,  if  the 
eggs  are  old ;  if  new,  the  proportion  is  re- 
duced one-half.  They  remain  in  the  bath 
about  five  hours,  and  are  then  rinsed  in  fresh 
water  seven  or  eight  times. 

After  the  young  worms  are  out  they  are 
placed  on  the  shelves  in  a  well  ventilated 
apartment,  with  the  temperature  kept  uni- 
form at  from    eighteen    to  twenty  degrees 
Reaumur,  and  fed  every  three  hours  during 
the  day,  and  at  least  once  in  every  four  hours 
during  the  night.     In  feeding  young  worms 
the  mulberry  leaves  must  be  cut  up  almost 
as   fine  as   hair.      As  they  get  older    and 
stronger  the  leaves  are  fed  with  little  or  no 
cutting.      The  leaves  are  picked    at    least 
twelve  hours  before  feeding.    Every  day  or 
two  a  quantity  of  refuse  leaves  accumulates 
on  the  shelves,  and  must  be  removed.    This 
is  done  by  laying  over  the  worms  sheets  of 
thick   paper    perforated    with     holes    large 
enough  for  them  to  pass  through.      On  the 
t.p  of  the  paper  leaves  are  spread,  and  the 
woims  coming  up  through  the  holes  to  get 
the  feed  can  be  lifted  to  one  side  and  the  shelf 


cleaned  out.  The  process  also  serves  to  sepa- 
rate the  healthy  from  the  unhealthy  worms 
If  a  worm  is  not  in  good  condition  it  will  not 
have  energy  enough  to  go  through  the  holes, 
and  can  by  this  means  be  detected  and  re- 
jected. After  the  worms  have  been  fed 
eighteen  or  twenty  days  they  will  begin  to 
spin. 

The  time  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of 
the  worm.  If,  on  holding  up  one  to  the  light, 
he  appears  full  of  water,  this  is  the  time  for 
making  the  web.     Mustard  stalks,  with  the 
brush  on  them,  are  set  up  between  the  shelves, 
the  worms  crawl  up  on  them,  spin  a  web,  roll 
themselves  up  in  it  and  spin  another  web  on 
the  inside,  thus  forming  the  cocoon.    With 
good  attention,  and  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, this  process  requires  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  days ;  if  the  weather  is  very  warm, 
it  will  require  about  eighteen  days.    This  can 
be  ascertained  by  shaking  the  cocoon ;  if  it 
rattles  the  worm  has  finished  ;  if  not,  it  is 
either  unfinished  or  the  worm  is  dead,  and  bv 
opening  one  or  two  cocoons  you  can  tell  what 
is  the  matter.     If  silk  be  the  object,  the  co- 
coons are  then  picked  and  placed  in  an  oven 
with   a    sufficient    temperature  to  kill  the 
chrysalis,  but  if  it  is  intended  to  ruse  eggs, 
the  cocoons  are  placed  on  a  table,  the  ragged 
ends  of  silk  picked  off  carefully,  and  the  but- 
terfly allowed  to  eat  its  way  out 

As  the  butterflies  come  out  the  males  and 
females  are  paired  off  and   placed  in  a  dark, 
cool  room,  on  sheets  of  paper,  letting  them. 
remain  about  six  hours.    The  males  are  then 
destroyed  and  the  females   placed  on  linen 
cloth,  stretched  vertically.     They  are  placed 
on  the  upper  edge  of  the  cloth,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  apart,  and  lay  their  egp  ^ 
they  descend  ;  each  piece  of  cloth  is  marked 
with  its  weight  before  the  eggs  are  placed  on 
it,  and  by  weighing  it  after  the  eggs  are  de- 
posited, the  weight  of  the  eggs  can  be  ascer- 
tained.     The  butterflies  should  be  bandied 
only  by  boys  or  girls,  their  hands  being  more 
tender  than  those  of  adults.     They  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  cloth  but  one  daj. 
One  butterfly  will  produce  about  500  eggs, 
and  there  are  about  50,000  eggs  in  an  ounce. 
These  ejrgs  will  keep  several  years,  and,  if 
they  are  known  to  be  good,  can  be  readllj 
^old  for  eight  dollars  per  ounce ;  but  if  thev 
are  not  well  known,  cannot  generally  be  sold 
at  any  price.    Three  average  trees  will  fu^* 
nish  feed  for  an  ounce  of  eggs.     The  Super 
intendent  of  Mr.  Paul's  silk  business  is  Signor 
Paolo  Consonao,  whose  family  iu  Milan,  be- 
fore the  Garibaldian  troubles,  constituted  the 
first  silk  house  in  Italy.    He  says  the  climate 
and  soil  in  this  locality  is  much  better  adapted 
to  sericulture  than  that  of  France  or  Itaij*. 
that  our  leaves  contain  more  sugar  androiin— 
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two  primary  elements — than  those  of  any  other 
country.  It  is  necessary  for  every  farmer  to 
set  out  a  few  trees,  and  either  raise  his  own 
cocoons  or  sell  the  leaves  to  others.  By  doing 
a  little  every  year  the  country  would  in  a 
short  time  work  into  an  industry  that  would 
give  profitable  employment  to  thousands  of 
men,  women  and  children,  and  add  immensely 
to  our  general  wealth.  He  estimates  that  an 
avf  rage  boy  can  thoroughly  learn  all  the  de- 
tails of  silk  growing  in  two  seasons.  If  one 
member  of  each  family  should  take  the  trou- 
ble to  do  this  he  could  take  charge  of  a  few 
worms  and  trees  on  his  home  place,  and  teach 
other  members  of  his  family,  until,  in  a  venr 
short  time,  the  whole  household  will  be  skil- 
&1  sericulturists.  This  is  the  way  it  is  done 
in  Europe,  and  is  the  only  way  in  which  silk- 
growing  and  silk  manufacturing  can  become 
an  industry  of  the  country.  We  understand 
tiiat  Mr.  Larco  will  set  up  in  Maj  field  this 
fall,  a  machine  for  reeling  silk. 


I  <■» 


"Hm  sendeth  saD,  He  sendeth  shower, 
Alike  they're  needfal  to  the  flower  ; 
And  joys  and  tears  alike  are  sent, 
To  give  the  soul  fit  noarishment. 
As  comes  to  me  or  cloud  or  snn, 
Father,  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done !" 


I  — »  I 


THE  WOOD  VIOLET. 

'Nf  ath  the  thickets,  or  where  interlacing  branches 
Shut  ont  the  broad,  bright  sky, 
\  Its  mild  blue  eyes  look  out  in  modest  beauty, 
Upon  the  passer-by. 

It  has,  'mid  rarer  flowers,  within  the  garden, 

No  ostrntatious  place  ; 
And  yet,  among  them  all,  not  one  excels  it 

In  sweetness  or  in  grace. 

It  has  not  many  friends,  nor  seeks  them  ; 

It  wishes  for  but  few ; 
One  sanbeam  lingering  always  near  it, 

The  pleasant  rain  and  dew. 

For  andernea*h  the  shady  way-side  hedges, 

Down  in  the  tangled  grass. 
The  brilliant  butterflies  would  scarcely  linger 

To  kiss  It  as  they  pass. 

But  when  the  days  grow  sultry  in  the  noontide, 

The  tired  bee  rests  its  wings 
Beside  it,  while  the  merry- hearted  robin 

Above  it  blithely  siogs. 

The  noisy  brook  breathes  for  it  softer  music, 

O'er  it  the  kind  winds  blow  ; 
And  well  its  truest  friends,  the  little  children, 

Its  bi ding-places  know. 

And  there  are  those  who  from  the  world's  attention 

Shrink  like  this  timid  flower. 
Who  in  their  homes,  beside  their  peaceful  firesides, 

Make  bright  the  darkest  hour. 

However  quiet  snd  howerer  humble 

Their  gentle  deeds  may  be, 
Home  hearts  shall  feel  the  sweetness  of  their  pres- 


ence— 
Their  perfect  beauty  see. 


— Mwming  Star, 


EVENING  PRAYER. 

I  come  to  Thee  to-night. 
In  my  looe  closet  where  no  eyes  can  see, 
And  dare  to  crave  an  interview  with  Thee, 

Father  of  love  and  light. 

Sofily  the  moonbeams  shine 
On  the  still  branches  of  the  shadowy  trees. 
While  b11  sweet  sounds  of  evening  on  the  breeze 

Steal  through  the  slumbering  vine. 

Thou  gar'st  the  calm  repose 
That  rests  on  all ;  the  air,  the  birds,  the  flower, 
The  human  spirit  in  its  weary  hour. 

Now  at  the  bright  day's  close. 

'Tis  Nature's  time  for  prayer ; 
The  silent  praises  of  the  glorious  sky. 
And  the  earth's  orisons,  profound  and  high, 

To  heaven  their  breathings  bear. 

If  I  this  day  have  striven 
With  Thy  blessed  Spirit,  or  have  bowed  the  knee 
To  aught  of  earth  in  weak  idolatry, 

I  pray  to  be  forgiven. 

If  in  my  heart  has  been 
An  unforgiving  thought,  or  word,  or  look, 
Though  deep  the  ma] ice  which  I  scarce  could  brook. 

Wash  me  from  the  dark  sin. 

If  I  have  turned  away 
From  grief  or  suffering  which  I  might  relieve, 
Careless  the  cup  of  water  e'en  to  give, 

Forgive  me.  Lord,  I  pray. 

And  tesch  me  how  to  feel 
My  sinful  wanderings  with  a  deeper  smart, 
And  more  of  mercy  and  of  grace  impart. 

My  sinfulness  to  heal. 

Father  1  my  soul  would  be 
Pure  as  the  drops  of  eve's  unsullied  dew; 
And  as  the  stars  whose  nightly  course  is  true, 

So  would  I  be  to  Thee. 

Not  for  myself  alone 
Would  I  these  blessings  of  Thy  love  implore. 
But  for  each  penitent  the  wide  world  o'er, 

Whom  Thou  hast  called  Thine  own.    . 

And  for  my  heart's  best  friends, 
Whose  steadfast  kindness  o'er  my  painful  years 
Has  watched,  to  soothe  afflictions,  griefs,  and  tears, 

My  warmest  prayer  ascends. 

Should  o'er  their  path  decline 
The  light  c  f  gladness,  or  of  hope,  or  health. 
Be  Thou  their  solace,  and  their  joy  and  wealth. 

As  they  have  long  been  mine. 

— BymrU  of  the  Aget. 


4a»i 


All  events  of  history,  viewed  in  short 
periods  of  time,  move  in  one  course,  resem- 
bling other  equally  short  periods  in  their  gen« 
eral  character,  and  are  the  results  of  certain 
prevailing  influences.  Longer  periods,  taken 
together,  present  the  appearance  of  constant 
oscillations  between  opposite  impulses.  They 
resist  the  predominance  of  any  one  idea,  of 
any  one  leading  power  or  action  ;  but  in  the 
survey  of  the  great  course  of  centuries,  we 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  alternate  ebb  and 
flow  of  a  stream  in  a  certain  direction,  and 
the  progress  of  a  guiding   principle. —  Oer- 


vinus. 
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T^OTICEB. 

FIRST-DAY    SCHOOL   GEMERAL   COKPBRBHCX. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Session  will  commence  on 
Second-day  evening,  Eighth  month  Slst,  at  1  o'clock, 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio  (being  the  week  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting).  Reports  and  delegates  from  the 
several  Associations  are  desired, and  the  attendance 
of  Friends  invited.        Joseph  M.  Tbumax,  >  Qi^f^ 

Mercy  J.  Griffith,  / 

Ths  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  the  Sev- 
enth-day preceding  29th  inst.  It  is  very  desirable 
to  have  the  general  attendance  of  its  members. 

Jos.  T.  McDowell,  Clerk, 

PHILADELPHIA   FIRST-DAY    SCHOOL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meetatRace  Street  I 
Meeting-house  on  Sixth- day,  Eighth  month  21st,  at 
10}  o'clock  A.  M.,  at  which  time  each  meniber  is 
expected  to  report  what  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  duties  of  their  appointment  in  the  promotion  of 
the  cause.  The  subcommittees  will  meet  at  9  o'clock. 
The  members  of  the  co-operative  visiting  Committee 
are  desired  to  meet  with  them.     Robt.  Tilney,  Clk. 

Philadelphia  Qoartbrly  Meeting  will  be  held 
Eighth  mo,  4th  at  10  A.  M.,  in  the  Valley  Meeting- 
house. Special  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
convey  Friends  on  that  day  to  Ellwood  Thomas'  lane, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Meeting-house 

Trains  leave  the  Reading  Depot,  Thirteenth  and 
Callowhill  Streets  at  7}   o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  Third- 

daT« 

Members    of  the   Select  Meeting   will  take    the 

1  o'clock  P.  M.  train  on  Second-day  from  the  same  De- 
pot, for  Port   Kennedy,  where  Friends  will  meet 

theni* 

The  return  train  will  leave  for  the  city  about  5 
o'clock,  P.  M.,   on   Third-day  afternoon.     Tickets 
good  both  going  and  returning  on  Second  and  Third 
days  will  be  issued  at  65  cents  the  trip. 
Ask  for  Qaarterly  Meeting  tickets. 

first-day  school  appointments. 
8  mo:  2   Conference  close  of  meeting  at  Warminster, 
g    t(*  9  «  **  "  Abington. 

Friends  and  friendly  people  of  the  respective 
neighborhoods  are  desired  to  attend. 

NEW  MBBTIKO-HOUSB  NEEDED. 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  a  Friend  at  Half- 
Moon,  Centre  county,  Pa.,  informing  that  their 
meeting-house  being  much  out  of  repair,  it  is 
thought  best  to  rebuild  it,  but  the  number  of  those 
of  ability  to  aid  is  very  few,  and  they  would  be  glad 
of  the  ajd  of  Friends  elsewhere.  Such  as  may  in- 
cline to  contribute  to  this  laudable  obj^-ct,  can  do  so 
\jQ  John  Comly, 

at  the  office  of  Friend*  Intelltgeneer,  144  N.  7th  St., 
Qf  tQ  Caleb  0.  Way, 

Half-Moon,  Centre  Co.,  Pa. 


I T  BJ  m:  s. 


Gardiner,  Maine,  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  ice 
business  on  the  Kennebec  river.  Here  are  the 
offices  and  storage-houses  of  a  majority  of  the 
companies,  as  out  of  thirty-seven,  one  is  located  m 
Augusta,  nine  in  Richmond,  and  the  balance  m 
Gardiner.  The  ice-houses  of  these  thirty-seven 
companies  stretch  along  the  river  bank  for  a  dis- 
tance of  a  dozen  miles,  and  have  a  total  storage  . 
capacity   of  675,500  tons.     Of  these,  the  house  of  1 


the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  the  capacity  for.storing  125,000  tons. 

During  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  on  the  Eenoe- 
bee  river  employment  is  given  to  about  1.000  men, 
at  wages  raoging  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  day,  and 
during  the  shipping  season  something  more  than 
half  that  number  of  men  are  employed  at  from  $2 
to  $3  a  day.     The  houses  far  storing  are  built  at 
comparatively  small  expense,  from  Inmber  taken 
directly  from  the  Gardiner  saw-mills,  another  large 
industry  here,  and  the  walls  are  lined  with  uv. 
dust  obtained  from  the  same  source,  thus  furnUh- 
ingaready  market  at  from  $2.00   to  $2  50  a  cord 
for  an  article  which  was  formerly  a  source  of  ex- 
pense rather  than  revenue.    The  process  of  har- 
vesting is  an  interesting  one,  ezpeditiouBlj  per- 
formed   under  fa\  orable  circumstances ;    infltance 
for  example  the  storing  of  1,600  tons  in  oine  daji 
by  ore  company    during  the    last    season.    The 
amount  of  ice  in  store  is  estimated  at  the  rale  of 
forty-feet  to  the  ton,  where  the  ice  is  solid. and  com- 
pact.    Shrinkage  is  estimated  at  five  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  in  some  of  the  best  houses,  where  the 
ice  remained  in  store  for  three  years,  the  shrinkage 
was  five  feet  in  twenty-eight  feet.      The  facilitiei 
for  shipping  could  not  be  better  than  here,  as  the 
vessels  are  laden   directly  at   the  ice-houseg,  the 
cakes  being  hoisted  out  by   horse-power,  whence 
they  run  down  an  inclined  plane  to  the  deck  of  the 
receiving-ship,   being  carefully  weighed  en  rout- 
from  the  ice-house  to  the  hold  of  the  ship.-^i- 
ckanqe  Paper, 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  German  Impen»i 
Corvette,  Gazel.e  under  the  command  of  Captain 
von  Schleinitz,  will  leave  Kiel  with  bis  suff  of  as- 
tronomers,  sent  by  the  German  Government,  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  of  Venus  (on  December  8th),  on 
the  Kerguelen  Islands,  in  the  South  Indian  0:ean. 
Another  detachment  of  German  obscrverB  will  at 
the  same  time  be  stationed  on  the  Auckland  Wanda. 
In  the  event  of  a  failure  on  the  pan  of  the  former 
portion  of  the  staff  to  obtain  good  obserrstions  ot 
the  transit,  the  Gazelle  will  convey  them  and  ije 
other  German  observers  to  the  Mauritius  shoot  the 
middle  of  December,  and  leave  them  there  till  the 
end  of  January,  1875,  when  they  will  enter  upon  a 
voyage  to  Anurctic  Seas,  with  the  special  object  oi 
investigating  the  polar  currents  and  other  phenom- 
ena connected  with  the  South-polar  region.— X'f'V 
Affe.  •  ^ 

A  LETTBB  from  Yokohama  in  the  Cologne  Goy'-t 
says  that  the  Iwakura  Ministry,  after  debating  tf.r 
two  days  and  a  night  in  succession  in  the  Enaperor* 
palace,  have  decided  that  the  plan  so  often  m«>* 
tioned  to  foreign  ambassadors,  of  introducing  a  coa* 
stitutional  regime  and  a  representative  Assemble 
Japan,  shall  be  at  length  carried  out.  The  t.:^ 
chamber  will  consist  of  represenUt'ves  of  the  no- 
bility and  the  provinces  and  districts,  sod  J^ 
shortly  commence  its  deliberations;  the  second  u 
to  be  elected  by  the  people.  ;. 

Professor  John  Swirx,  of  Cornell  UniversUj  - 
an  address  recently  given  to  the  students),  «P"*^!: 
the  sentiment  that  he  considers  the  maDipvi»"^° 
of  the  art,  which  the  student  intends  to  ^0"°*'^^^ 
be  of  as  much  value  in  an  educational  •*°***^  :„ 
study  of  text-books,  and  thinks  the  time  sp«ni  j 
the  shops,  ought  to  count,  hour  for  hour,  eqo*'' 
with  class-room  periods. — ScierUiJie  American, 

PASiaRAPHT  is  the  name  of  a  new  system  of  writ- 
ing by  numbers,  which,  it  is  asserted,  m»y  be  n*^ 
universally,  and  thus  obviate  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication between  nations  of  different  language 
Dr,  Anton  Bachmaier,  of  Munich,  is  the  invtntcr. 
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TOTOATIOMT^^      ERCIIDOUH  SEMIHAKY. 


MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

CONCORDVILLE, 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PBNN. 
U  sUoated  on  the  Phila.  &  Baltimore  Central  R.  R.,  20 
milee  west  of  PbiUdelphia.  Both  sexes  are  admitted. 
It  is  under  the  care  of  a  Board  of  Tmstees,  members 
•f  the  Society  of  Friends.  To  our  piesent  corps  of 
Teachers  we  have  added  two  others,  ripe  in  Scholar- 
ship and  experience.  The  Bnglish  branches,  the 
Glanios  and  the  Sciences  will  be  thoroughlj  taught. 
Kg  elforts  will  be  spared  to  give  students  a  careful 
training.  The  Buildings  have  superior  modern 
arrangemenU.  Small  children  will  be  proTided 
with  the  comforts  of  a  home. 

Fall  and   Winter  session  will  commence   Omo. 
(September)  14.        For  Circular  address, 

JOSEPH  SHORTLIDaB, 

^^ Principal. 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE, 

SWARTHMORE, 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PENN. 
This  Institution,  under  the  care  of  Friends,  and 
open  to  students  of  either  sex,  is  situated  on   the  I 
West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  ten  miles  i 
from  Philadelphia.    Full  courses  of  study  are  pro- 
Tided  in  both  the  Classical  and  Scientific  Depart- 
ments, for  completing  either  of  which  the  usual 
degrees   are   conferred.     There  is  also   connected 
with  the  College  a  Preparatory  School.     Applicants 
of  any  age  are  admitted  either  to  the  College  or  the 
Preparatory  School  who  bring  testimonials  of  good 
eharacter  from  their  last  teachers,  and  pass  the  re- 
paired preliminary  examinations.  The  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  College  or  the  Preparatory 
School  will  be  held  on  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  days, 
the  Ist,  2d  and  3d  of  Ninth-month  (September,)  1874. 
To  secure  places,  the  accomodations  being  limited, 
applications  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible. 
•itlier  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  President.   For 
Oatalogue  and  &rther  particulars  address 

EDWARD  H.  MAGILL,  President. 
SWITHIN  C.  SHORTLIDGE'S 

BOARDING    SCHOOL, 
Toimo  mar  and  bots. 

KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 
Xex*xxi8   very    ReasoziaT>le. 
8PBCIAL  PROVISION  AND  CARE  FOR  LITTLE  BOTS 

PROF.  J.  M.  HABEL,  Pa.  D. 
History,  Modem  Lanfcuages,  Physiology  and  Astronomy, 

DR.  C.  8,  GAUNTT,    ' 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  F.  GOSTEN, 
Penmanship  and  Bnglish  Branches. 

8.  C.  SHORTLIDOB,  A.  M.,  Paiir<nPAL, 
Xastmctor  in  Language,  Mathematics  and  English. 

THE  TAYLOR  ACADEMY, 

(Formerly  Taylor  &  Jackson's  Academy,) 

WILMHrOTOir,  Dei., 

A  BOARDING  &  DAY  SCHOOL 

irOR   BOTH    SKXKS. 

Will  re-open  Ninth  month  7th,  1871 

For  Circnian  and  further  information,  addresa 

J.  K.  TAYLOR,  PrinoipaL 


FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

This  Ingtitution,  which  has  a  beantiful  and  health/ 
location  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  will  commence  its  next 
session  Ninth  mo.  28th,  1874.  Instruction  thorough 
and  practical.  Lectures  every  week.  Terms,  |85 
per  session,  of  twentj  weeks.  For  circulars  and 
fall  particulars,  address  the  principal, 

RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Js., 

Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


MIAMI  VALLEY  IirSTITVTE, 

Combining  suitable  physical  industriee,  with  a  Aill, 
or  partial  College  Course  of  instruction.  For  par- 
ticulars send  for  Catalogues. 

A.  WRIGHT,  Pree. 
7th  mo.  11, 1874  Springboro,  Wamn  Co.,  0. 


c 


IHAPPAQgA   MOUNTAIN   INSTITUTE. 

\J  A  Boarding  School  for  both  sexes,  under  the 
care  of  ihe  Society  of  Friends.  Fall  term  ($95.00,) 
beitins  9th-mo.  7th.    Address, 

S.  0.  COLLINS,  Principal, 

Chappaqua,  New  York» 

MOOSESTOWN  BOASDINO  SCHOOL 

will  re-open  Ninth  month  1st,  1874.      For  circular 
apply  to  MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Principal,  Moores 
town,  Burlington  Co  ,  N.  J. 
7  mo.  7th,  1874. 

FRIBNDS'  SEEKING  AN  EDUCATION  FOR 
their  Diughters  at  cheaper  rates  than  that 
afforded  by  our  high  priced  schools,  can  be  accom- 
modated at  Baton  Institute,  Kennett  Square,  Chester, 
Co.,  Pa.    Inquire  for  circular  of 

EVAN  T.  SWAYNE,      ^  p,.:„«i«^u 
W.SWAYNB.r^'^"^»P*^*- 


SALLIE 


imiENDS'  SCHOOLS  AT  FIFTEENTH  AND 
Race  Street^,  Philadelphia.  Will  resume  their 
duties  the  7th  of  Ninth  month  next.  Applications 
for  admission  to  the  Boys'  departments  of  the  Central 
and  Grammar  Schools  should  be  made  to 

A.  B.  lYINS,  A.  M.,  Principal, 
1524  N.  Broad  Street. 

MERCANTILE  LIBRARY. 

For  the  tax  of  $4.00  a  responsible  person  may  haTO 
the  use  of  a  Share  in  the  Library  for  one  year. 

Apply  at  the  office  of  Intelligencer,  144  North 
Seventh  Street,  or  address  Box  34,  Bristol,  P.  0. 
Bucks  County,  Penna. 
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POUNDS  OF  GOOD  STRONG  BLACKobGRBBN 
—  TEA  for  f2.60.  Call  or  send  to  William  In- 
gam's  Tea  Warehouse,112  South  Second  street,  Phil- 
adelphia. Choice  fresh  Teas  from  35  to  70  cents  by 
the  package.  Extra  Fine  Young  Hyson,  Imperial 
and  Gunpowder  Teas  from  60  cents  to  $1.30.  Try 
them.     Branch  Store,  223  Pine  street,  Philad*a 

N  THE  MOUNTAIN, . by  M.  E.  Atkinson.    New 

J  edition,  tinted  paper;  soft  paper  corer  S  cu  , 

stiff  coyer  15  cts. 

J.  COMLY,  144  N.  Seventh  ^^ 
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GOOD  HEWS  for  FBIEITDS 

JUST    RECEIVED. 

Invoice  of  Cap  Grenadine. 
Invoice  of  Cap  Orenadine. 

alBO, 

Large  White  Catihmere  Shawls. 
La r^  White  Cashmere  Shawls. 

Please  send  your  ordors  at  once. 
Pleaie  send  youT-orders  at  onee. 

JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

KVENTH  &  ARCH  STREETS,  PHILAD'A. 


OABFETZNOS. 

on  FSICn  OABFIT  WAaiB0V81, 
Window  Shades.  Oil  Oloth,  Hats,  *e, 

BENJAMIN  CRECN. 
»p  ■»         3S  lieith  Baeond  9L.  rhUmOm. 


S.  ;.  BALDB18T0H  *  80V. 

ftO]  SFBDfQ  OARDBN  STBKCT, 
Alw»n  on  hkDd  b  large  lulMf  of  Papar  Bangingl 


ENGRAVED    FOAMS 

MARftlAoe  CERTIPiCATKS 

Tor  )icraoni  marrjiog  by  FRIENDa'  CKREMONT, 
wheiber  memberB  or  not.  Viae  pArchment,  in  nent- 
boiei.     Blanks  S4,0(i.     Filled  op  $a.OO. 

JOHN  COULY,  144  N.  SaTRDth  St. 


1«HE  PEMM    nCTVAL.  LIFE  IflfSim- 
ANCE  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

ASSETH  ACCUMULATED,  $4,427,9Be.6». 

The  PENN  is  a  purely  MUTDAL  Company.  ALL 
of  iU  aurploB  preaiums  are  retarned  to  the  mem- 
beta  efery  year,  IfaaB  furaigbing  i  nan  ranee  at  the 
lowen  po9eible  rales.  All  policies  Don- forfeitable 
Ibr  tbeiT  Talaa. 

4GBNTS  and  CANVASSERS  WANTED.  Apply 
tc  Office,  No.  UIl  Cbeitnnt  St.,  Philadelpbia,  Pa. 

~OHLY~A  PEHiry  A  FICTUBE. 

Ami  111  tlw  Vtloibl*  Rtwiiig  Mettn'  Ihnin  li. 
Sucb  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  Iiniatrated  Anaoal 
Ot  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Churches,  now  selliag  so 
rapidly.  It  coutaios  128  pages,  and  baa  a  beantifa] 
and  attractive  make-up,  and  sells  at  the  extremely 
low  price  of  FIFTY  CKNXa  A  COPY.  Af^nUare 
making  money  selling  it.  Orders  are  coming  in  from 
all  sections  of  tbe  country  for  it.  Sample  copy, 
with  all  the  necessary  initcuctinns  and  oatflt  for 
agents,  sent  on  receipt  ot  price.  Big  indnoements 
.    to  good  workert.     Address 

NELSON  k  FHILLIPB, 

boe  Broadwar  K.  T. 


Corner  of  Llbraiy  Street. 


ALARQE  SALARY  a  month  eaaily  nada  wttb 
Stencil  and  Key  Check  ontfita.     OabdMU* 
and  Sample*  sent  frae.    S.  H.  Spencer,  IIT  Wa- 


orer  St.,  Boston. 


HtTTtrU.  FIBE  INS.  CO,, 

Ol*  PhUaaelphla. 

Ko.  701  ASCE  STSEVT. 

CALEB  CLOTHIBK,  President. 
ALAN  WOOD,  Tioe  PrMldent. 

THOMAS  MATHER,  Ti«m. 
T.  BLLWOOD  CHAPMAN,  Sec'y. 


HAERIAGE    CEETIPICATSS* 

BT  FRinnDS'  CBBBlfOHT. 

Blanks,  $4.00,  FiUed  np,  SB.M. 

Inritatlona  neatly  prepared. 
701  ARCH  6TREBT. 
lyeow  T.  BLLWOOD  CBAPtlAK. 


BENJAMIN  STBATTAN, 
GENERAL  INSURANCE 

RBAL  BSTAfB   AOBNT  ABD    BBOKBR- 

KOTAKY  PUBLIC  AND  CONVEYANCER. 

LoANi  Nkaotiatbd,   Rkmtb   Collbctid,    Ao.,    Ac. 

<Viw,  oj>i*  Jpsxxoirs'  ttvzx.iaso, 

Coniar  MAIH  AND  FIFTH  STRBBTSl 

RICHMOND,  IND. 

Agents   Read  1      On*    CanTaaaer    made 

'$240  in  one  weak.     Samples  sent  f^«  ta 

Addreii  W,  H.  Ohidestet,  lfi7  Broadmy,  K.    T. 
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PBILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  8,  1874. 


No.  24. 


REMOVAL, 

THE  PUBLICATION  OFFICE 

OF 


Will  be  removed  to  the  store  of  *^  Friends'  Book 
iuociation,"  No.  706  Arch  St.,  on  or  about  the  8th 
lost  To  which  place  all  commuDications,  remit- 
tances, adTertisementSi  ftq.,  should  b^  addressed. 

8th  mo.  3.  JOHN  COMLY,  Aot. 

THIN  GOODS. 

White  Berege  and  Crape  Maretz  Shawls. 

White  and  Light-colored  Llama  Shawls. 

Mode  and  Mizt  Grenadine  Shawls. 

Mode  Barege  Squares  and  Shawls. 

Plain  and  Figured  French  Lawns. 

Neat  Plaid  Grenadines,  37)  cents. 

Black  Hernani  from  37)  to  $1  26. 

Black  Tamartines,  desirable,  50  cents. 

Book  Muslins,  in  fine  qualitj. 

Bichardson's  Linens  all  numbers. 

Shirt  Fronts,  our  make,  from  Richardson's  Linens. 

Men's  GauB  Tests,  50,  62,  75,  87  k  $1.00. 

Women's  Gaus  Vests,  56  cts.  worth  $1.00. 

JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arch  Sts. 

BOTJOHTON'S 

ADJUSTABLE 

MOSQUITO 

AND  FLY  SCREEN,     '" 


Will  fit  any  window,  and  keep  out  flies  and  bugs. 

Deor  Screens  from  $3.00  to  $8.00. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

J.  W.  BOUGHTON,  114  S.  Twelfth  Street. 
ScK'i  Stamp  for  CIrealai .  Wood  Carpet  Htore 

A.  K.  PABST, 

612  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 
would  call  the  atiantion  of  Friends  to  a  well  select  ed 
•lock  of  Spring  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Silk  and  Oot- 
tOB  Blonde.    Also,  Book  Muslin,  for  Caps 

and  Handkerchiefs.  Sm 


1   A  RCTIC,  formerly  LA  PIBRRE  HOUSE, 
I XX  Ocean  Street,  Cape  May,  New  Jersey. 

Accommodation  for  250  Guests. 
Is  now  a  first-class  modern  style  house,  replete 
with   modern   conveniences,   in  great  part   newly 
and   handsomely    furnished,    including    best    B«d 
Springs,  Uattresses,  Gas,  &c.    Roomy  Piaztas  optm 
to  the  Sea  Breeze.    About  one  square  from  the  beaeh 
and  bath  houEes,  and  central  to  the  diflTerent  points 
of  attractions  upon  the  Island.   Circulars,  with  cot  of 
the  house  and  full  particulars,  sent  upon  application. 
Ooach  at  Depot  and  Steamboat  Landing. 
Terms  moderate. 

0HA8.  S.  CARPENTER, 

W.  W.  Grbih.  Proprietor. 

R.  L.  Carpbmtbb. 


ISIHELBURIVE    HOr8E« 

^  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

This  new  bouse,  located  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  Ocean,  and  furnished  in  a  superior  manaer 
with  new  furniture,  will  be  opened  for  yisitors  about 
Sixth  mo.  20th,  1874.     For  terms,  etc.,  address 

EDWIN  ROBERTS,  Proprietor, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Or  ATLANTIC  CITT,  N.J,  ttfttr  Sixth  mo.  Irt. 

ARLINGTON  HOUSE. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Opposite  Dennis  Cottage.  Only  400  feet  from  the 
Surf.  Is  strictly  firet-class  in  all  its  keeping. 
Board  during  September  reduced. 

JOS.  B.  WISTAR,  Proprietor. 


TASTELESS  FBDIT  FBESEBYINa  IBWBER 

Preserres  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  tomatoes  without 
being  air-tight,  and  has  no  equal  in  the  world  for 
putting  up  all  kinds  of  Stewei  Fruit,  Fruit  Butters 
and  Preserves  for  winter  use,  as  well  as  for  everyday 
use  in  summer,  as  a  Tery  small  quantity  will  keep 
stewed  fruit  in  summer  for  weeks,  that  would  spoU 
over  night.  It  is  not  new,  but  is  now  sold  in  eveiy 
state  of  the  Union,  and  been  advertised  in  this  paper 
for  the  last  six  years.  Hundreds  who  commeoeed 
buying  a  single  box,  now  buy  by  the  dozen  for  family 
use.  Air-tight  fruit,  with  alittleoft^ispowder  iB,isof 
much  finer  flavor  than  without  it,  befide  yon  have  a 
certainty  your  fruit  will  keep.  It  saves  large  quanti- 
ties of  Sugar,  as  you  can  use  just  what  yon  choose. 
One  box  preserves,  60  lbs.  or  40  qts  of  dressed  f^nit. 
Price  $4.00  per  doz.  by  Express.  50  cents  single  box 
by  mail.  Directions  and  full  pa  rticulars  by  mail  to 
any  one  who  writes. 

ZANE,  NORNY  k  CO., 

8mo.  7mo.  1st.  136  N.  Se<^ond  St.,  Pbilada 

5 POUNDS  OF  GOOD  STRONG  BLACK  obGREGN 
TEA  for  $2.50.  Call  or  send  to  William  In- 
gam's  Tea  Warehouse,!  12  Sonth  Second  street,  Phil- 
adelphia. Choice  fresh  Teas  from  36  to  70  c  ents  by 
the  package.  Extra  Fine  Young  Hyson,  Imperial 
and  Gnnpowder  Teas  from  60  cents  to  $1.30.  Try 
them.    Branch  Store,  223  Pine  street,  Philad'a 
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MOHimm  COMPOITIIVB  BED  SPRING 

Ths  Oin.Y  DouBLB  Spring  in  thb  Markbt. 


This  Spring  has  no  saperior  either  among  high  or 
low  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  conpled 
ftpiral  springs,  surmounted  by  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Gire  size  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
references.  *<Jonbs  Oompoumd  Spring"  Manufac- 
tory, 226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
oan  do  well  canyassing  for  this  spring. 

■  I 

DR.  GBO.  ROBBRT8, 

DBNTIST, 
FoBMBBLT  421  North  Sixth  Stkmt, 

hai  remored  to  247  North  Bighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  eee  his  fHends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  serrices. 

FRIENDS'  CBNTRAL  TAILOR  8TORB. 

ISAAO  H.  MAODONALD,  late  Gutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Chas.  0.  Jaokson,  deceased,  has  removed 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  25  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
solicits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

GOOD   BJSINESS   OPPOBTUNITY. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON 

MANUTACTUBIKO  COHPAKY 

ace  reorganizing  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
offer  better  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NUMBER  6 

MANTJFAOTTTBnra  SEWIHa  MAOEnrE. 

APPLY  AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,   PHILADA. 


PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALH. 

A  ftill  asaortment  of  goods  raitable  for  Friendt  wear  eoi- 
stantly  on  hand.    Satlafactory  fit.   Terms  ReasooAblt. 

aUSTAVUS  GOLZE, 
TAILORi 

Snooeesor  to  Ghaa.  G.  Jackson.  At  the  Old  Stasd 

No.  531  Aroh  Street,  PhlUdeli^hU, 


WILLIAM  HBACOCK, 
GBNBRAL  FURNISHINa   UNDEBTAKBR, 

No.  007  FiLBiKT  Strut,  Phila* 

A  General  Assortment  of  Readj-made  Ooffins,  aod 
every  reqaisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  UtlBg  Reed's 

gatent  Preserrer,  obviating  the  necessity  of  packing 
odies  in  ice.  tf 


ft  SHOURDS, 

OARPENTBRS    AND    BUILDBBj^ 
No.  1126  Shiaff  Allbt, 
(First  Street  above  Race  Street,) 

PHILADBLPHIA. 

JOBBIZra  ATTSZTDSD  TO. 


LHOHAKM, 

No.  1820  Wood  St 

ly 


NaaiON.MhSL 


ISAIAH    PRICE,   DENTIST, 
1720    Green  Street,    Philadelphia,   Penoa. 

ISAAC   O.  TTSOir, 
PHOTOCRAPHKR, 

240  N.  Eighth  Street. 
Photographing  in  all  Its  branehes,    Speoial  sttn- 
tion  given  to  oopying  old  piotorea. 

HARIA  COOPER  PARTEHHEIUR. 
PLAIN  BONNET  MAKER, 

546  NORTH  TENTH  STRB8T, 

PHILADBLPHXA* 


THS  BS7N0LSS  IBON  BOOFIHa  00. 

Mannfaccurers  of  Iron  Bnilding  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
ments, Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Balustrades,  Win- 
dow Gaps,  Dormers,  &c.  These  make  low  fire  is- 
snranoe  rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  Boofinf, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Swd 
for  circnlars.  407  WALNUT  Street,  PhUadelpliiA 
Works,  Camden. 

CRAFT   ft   JESSUF, 

(BaooesBors  to  Bw  A.  Wfldman,) 
905  Mabkit  Stbbbt,  Phii.a]>blpbia. 
Hoaae  Furnishing  Goods,  Outlery,  Walnut  Braek- 
eta,  Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures,  Bird  Cages,  PUm, 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

OLOTEBB  WBIV«BB8  BBPAZBBO. 


FURNITURE. 
EBtabliahed  twenJtg-fioe  yean  iy 


Designer,  Manuikcturer  and  Dealer  in  fine  W^>* 
and  Cottage  Furniture,  Spring,  Hair  and  Husk  Iw* 
tresses. 

No.  6S6  CaiiLOWhilii  Stbut,  Pula. 


L  F.  HOFKIVS, 

BBMOYBD  TO  NEW  STORE,  237  N.  TENTH  SI. 

Manufacturer  and  dealer  in  fine 
WALNUT  FURNITURB,  HATTRAS818,  Ac,  *o^ 
would  respectfully  inrite  the  attention  of  Frieoditv 
a  uew  and  well  selected  stock. 

PRICES  LOW. 
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''TAXI   FAST  HOLD   OF  IV8TBU0TI0X  ;    LIT  BIB  HOT  GO;    XBBF  HIBJ    FOB  BHB  IB   THT  LIFB. 
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Dins  AVB  rjnusBMD  B7  AV  AsaosuTXOV  or  rsmrDs. 

CIIII1ICATI098  lOSr  n  ADDROSID  AND  PATII1IT8  IAN  TO 
JOHN  60MLY,  AQENT, 

At  PaUioafeioii  Offloe,  No.  144  North  Seyenth  Street. 
omOK  OPIX  froa  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  X. 

TERMS:— TO   BE   PAID   IN   ADVANCE. 

ThA  Pl»per  la  iasaed  every  week. 

■Rie  Thibtt-Pibst  Volarae  commenced  on  the  2ftth  of 
Second  mooth,  1874,  at  Two  Dollars  and  PIfiy  Gents  to  sab- 
aenbers  reeeiTine  It  through  the  mail.  To  those  receiying  It 
tliroogh  our  carrierq,  Thssi  Dollars. 

SINGLE  NOS.  6  CENTS. 
It  is  deelrmble  that  aU  sabscriptione  shoald  comsicfiee  at 
tJk  beginning  of  the  volume. 

REMITTANCES  bv  mall  should  be  In  obioks,  DEAin.  or 
P.  O.  MO!rKT  oBDBBs;  Ou  loUtT  preftrrtd.  Moirrr  seat  by  mall 
n\\\  be  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 

AGENTS:— T.  Barling  Hall,  BaHimon^  Md, 
Joseph  8.  Coha,  ?^ew  Tvrk. 
Benj.Stratton,  Riekmmd,  htd 
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EXTRACT    FROM  THE  LIFE   OF   JOHN   RICH- 

ARD80N. 
(Concluded  flroro  page  366.) 

I   1  returii  from  this,  which  may  seem  a  mys- 
Terious  digrepsion,  to  the  other  part  of  what 
did  happen  coDcerniDg  the  meeting,  and  come 
now  to  the  breaking  up  thereof;  and  as  ex- 
treme heats  oft  end  in  extreme  cold,  and  as 
great  heights  frequently  centre  (as  to  man  in 
this    capacity)   in  great  depths,  and    great 
plenty  in  great  poverty,  which  I  have  often 
leen  to  he  good  in  order  to  keep  the  creature 
low,  in    fear,  and  in  a  dependence  upon  the 
Lord,  I  soon  fell  into  such  a  condition  that  I 
ras  like  to  die  away;  and  when  it  was  so,  I 
vith  my  companion  made  a  motion  to  break 
ip  the  meeting,  but  could  not  for  some  time, 
or  they  sat  weeping  universally ;  then  I  told 
he  meeting,  especially  such  as  were  near  me, 
That  if  I  should  faint  away,  I  would  not  have 
hem  to    he  surprised  at  it;  for  I  was  much 
oncemed  lest  that  should  hurt  these  tender 
>eopIe ;   my  life  was  not  dear  to  me  in  com- 
arison  of  the  worth  of  the  souls  of  the  chil- 
ren  of  men ;  but  all  this  did  not  break  up 
be  meeting.  But  after  some  time  Mary  Star- 
ock  stood  up,  and  held  out  her  hand,  and 
x)ke  tremblingly  and  said,  All  that  ever  we 
ave  been  building,  and  all  that  ever  we  have 
one,  is  all  pulled  down  this  day,  and  this  is 
'^    everlasting  Truth;  or  very  near  these 
>Tia,      Then  she  arose,  and  I  observed  that 
V     and  as  many  as  could  well  be  seen,  were 


wet  with  tears  from  their  faces  to  the  fore 
skirts  of  their  garments,  and  the  floor  was  as 
though  there  had  been  a  shower  of  rain  upon 
it ;  but  Mary,  that  worthy  woman,  said  to  me, 
when  a  little  come  to  consider  the  -poor  state 
that  I  was  in.  Dear  child,  what  shall  I  do  for 
you  ?  I  said,  a  little  would  do  for  me ;  if 
thou  canst  get  me  something  to  drink,  that  is 
>  not  strong  but  rather  warm,  it  may  do  well : 
so  she  did,  and  I  went  unto  her  son's,  where 
mv  clothes  were,  that  I  might  shift  me,  for  I 
felt  sweat  in  my  shoes  as  I  walked. 

I  mention  this  partly  for  the  sakes  of 
such  of  my  brethren,  who  may  be  at  any 
time  in  the  like  case,  to  take  care  to  keep  out 
of  the  cold,  and  beware  of  drinking  that  which 
is  cold,  neither  is  brandy  good,  for  it  feeds  too 
much  upon  the  weaken^  vitals ;  but  in  all 
things  endeavour  to  possess  your  vessels  in 
sanctification  and  honor.  And  as  it  is  not  in 
man's  power  to  make  the  vessel  clean  nor  pre- 
pare it,  therefore  if  the  Lord  doth  (with  thy 
obedience  through  the  work  of  His  Grace  and 
Holy  Spirit)  fit  thy  vessel  for  His  work  and 
service,  take  this  caution  :  see  that  thou  neither 
destroy,  defile,  nor  hurt  the  same.  But  it  may 
be,  some  or  other  have  done  all  these,  some 
one  way  and  some  another. 

I  remember  Peleg  Slocum  (before  men- 
tioned) said  after  this  meeting,  that  the  like 
he  was  never  at ;  for  he  thought  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  island  were  shaken,  and  most  of 
the  people  convinced  of  the  Truth.  However- 
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a  great  convincement  there  was  that  day; 
Mary  Starbuck  was  one  of  the  number,  and 
in  a  short  time  after  received  a  public  testi- 
mony, as  did  also  her  son  Nathaniel. 

After  I  was  somewhat  revivedi  my  com- 
panion  haying  a  mind  to  speak  to  the  priest, 
to  know  why  he  did  so  reflect  on  him,  desired 
me  to  go  with  him,  which  I  did  with  several 
more ;  and  coming  to  his  door,  where  he  was 
sat  upon  a  bench,  James  Bates  asked  him, 
why  he  did  so  reflect  ?  He  replied,  he  was  in 
a  passion,  and  had  nothing  against  hini ;  then 
James  forgave  him,  and  they  fell  into  some 
debate  concerning  faith ;  my  friend  urged  the 
apostle  James'  words,  which  are  these.  As  the 
body  is  dead  without  the  spirit,  so  is  faith 
without  works.  The  priest  said,  dead  faith 
was  nothing,  and  that  it  had  no  being  in  the 
world.  I  thought  he  appeared  to  be  in  the 
crafl ;  and  after  they  had  tugged  at  it  a  while, 
I  said,  I  found  something  in  my  mind  to  in- 
terpose, if  they  would  hear  me.  They  both 
showed  a  willingness  to  hear  what  I  had  to 
say,  and  then  1  asked,  what  belief  or  faith 
that  was  the  devils  had  ?  for  I  did  not  under- 
stand but  that,  although  they  believed  there 
was  a  God,  they  remained  devils  still ;  there- 
fore the  word  dead  is  a  proper  word,  and 
properly  adapted  to  that  which  any  may  call 
faith  and  is  not  operative,  but  a  notion  that 
may  be  received  by  education,  by  hearing  or 
reading,  and  not  that  faith  which  works  by 
love  and  overcomes  the  world ;  and  because 
of  its  not  working,  being  inactive  and  useless, 
is  fitly  called  dead :  what  doth  thou  say  to 
that  ?  He  said,  I  was  too  great  a  scholar  for 
him.  I  replied,  there  was  no  great  scholarship 
in  that.  He  then  invited  me  to  stay  all  night, 
and  said  I  should  be  as  welcome  as  his  own 
children,  and  he  and  I  would  dispute  about 
that  between  ourselves.  I  declined  it,  and 
showed  these  reasons  for  so  doing :  if  he  de- 
clined tke  debate  publicly,  I  would  not  debate 
it  privately,  for  then  those  neighbors  of  his 
Would  want  the  benefit  of  it ;  and  so  we  parted 
with  my  saying,  as  it  immediately  sprang  up 
in  my  heart,  Thou  hast  been  a  man  in  thy 
young  years  that  the  Lord  has  been  near,  and 
favored  with  many  openings ;  and  if  thou  hadst 
been  &ithful  to  the  sift  of  God,  thou  mightest 
have  been  serviceable ;  but  thou  hast  been 
unfaithful,  and  a  cloud  is  come  over  thee,  and 
thou  art  laid  aside  as  useless. 

I  was  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  state  of 
the  priest,  nor  had  I  heard  anything  of  him, 
nor  indeed  of  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  but  what  I  heard  after  mostly  from 
Mary  Starbuck ;  for  as  we  walked  from  the 
priest's  house  toward  our  quarters,  she  said, 
every  thing  she  now  met  with  did  confirm  her 
in  the  Truth :  for  she  knew  this  was  the  state 
of  the  priest,  as  I  had  said,  she  being  acquaint- 


ed with  him  in  his  best  state,  and  then  he  had 
fine  openings,  and  a  living  ministry  among 
them,  but  of  late  a  cloud  was  come  over  him, 
and,  as  I  said,  he  was  laid  by  and  useless. 
She  also  put  me  in  mind  of  something  I  had 
said  in  the  meeting  about  election,  which  as 
near  as  I  can  remember,  was  thus :  I  had  en- 
deavored to  make  one  in  the  election,  and  one 
born  again,  much  the  same ;  for  I  had  laid 
waste  all  claim  to  election  without  being  born 
again ;  for  as  Christ  was  the  chosen  or  elect 
of  God,  who  never  fell,  could  such  who  were 
in  the  fall  be  the  branches  of  Christ,  the  pure 
heavenly  vine  ?  Or  such  who  were  found  in 
the  impure  state,  and  in  the  Uegeneracy,  bj 
reason  of  sin  and  wicked  works  ?  Or  would 
Christ  be  married  to  a  people,  and  become  a£ 
their  husband,  who  were  in  an  uncou verted 
state  ?  Could  this  be  the  true  Church  of 
Christ  ?  Could  this  be  the  Lamb's  bride,  who 
had  departed  from  this  spirit,  and  was  in  the 
pollutions  of  the  world  through  lust,  and  run- 
ning after  the  pleasures  and  fineries  of  tbe 
world,  depending  upon  ceremonies,  and  oulside 
things  and  elements,  which  appear  not  to  be 
essential  to  our  salvation,  neither  do  we  find 
life  in  them,  nor  conversion  throueh  them?  I 
was  of  the  apostle's  mind,  that  neiUier  circum- 
cision nor  uncircumcision  availeth  anything, 
but  a  new  creature :  and  what  man  iu  the 
world  can  say,  that  water  (although  he  may 
have  been  baptized  or  dipped  into  the  samej 
hath  converted  him,  or  changed  his  state  from 
a  natural  to  a  spiritual,  or  from  a  dead  to  a 
living  state  in  Christ  ?  Or,  who  that  have 
gone  through  the  most  celebrated  ceremoMes 
(as  some  may  account  them)  had  thereby  got 
dominion  over  sin  and  Satan  ? 

Having  thus  treated  of  things,  or  to  tbis 
purpose,  among  them,  I  said  to  Mary,  that  ehe 
warred  and  strove  against  the  testimony  for  a 
time;  and  as  near  as  I  remember, she  »id 
their  principle  was.  That  such  who  believed 
once  in  Christ,  were  always  in  him,  without 
possibility  of  falling  away ;  and  whom  he  had 
once  loved,  he  loved  to  the  end, — and  it  was  a 
distinction  they  had  given  to  their  church,  to 
be  called  Electarians ;  and  as  I  said,  or  near 
it,  she  had  no  mind  to  be  pulled  out  of  her 
stronghold.  But  when  she  saw  the  glory  of 
Christ  and  the  true  Church,  as  tbe  Queen  of 
the  South  saw  Soloinon's  and  the  glory  of  h« 
house,  and  as  she  had  her  questions  and  doubi 
answered,  she  bad  no  more  spirit  in  h^jOr 
doubts  or  questions,  but  openly  owned.  This  i* 
the  Truth ;  this  is  the  glory  I  have  heard  flo 
much  of.  That  spirit  of  doubting  and  quo- 
tioning  was  swallowed  up  now,  by  lier  hearmg 
and  beholding  for  herself  this  greater  iban 
Solomon,  his  wisdom  and  glory,  and  the  great 
house  he  had  built  (the  servants,  the  attend 
ance,  and  excellent  order,  with  the  ascent  unto 
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Che  house  of  God^  which  were  aU  wonderful  in 
Solomon's  house,  carried  in  them  a  lively  re- 
semblance of  Christ,  his  power,  glory  and 
wisdom),  as  also  that  order  and  mean  which  is 
seen  among  his  &ithful  servants,  his  Church 
and  people,  even  such  as  our  spiritual  Solomon 
rules  in  and  over  by  his  spirit  and  power. 
Here  is  Solomon  or  man  of  peace,  elsewhere 
called  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  and  as  Solomon 
ruled  in  Jerusalem,  formerly  called  Salem,  or 
City  of  Peace,  and  indeed  over  all  Judah,  and 
07er  all  his  tribes,  so  doth  Christ  in  his  king- 
dom everywhere  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth.  Learn  this ;  see  and  know  in  and  for 
Chyielf,  that  thqu  art  truly  translated  out  of 
the  kingdom  of  death  and  darkness  into  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  a  kingdom  of 
pawer,  life,  light,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
OhosL  I  was  much  bowed  down  in  my  spirit, 
and  in  weakness,  fasting  and  in  much  fear; 
for  the  more  that  Truth  appears,  the  more  it 
brings  the  creature  into  self-abasement. 

A  passage  is  here  revived  to  my  mind,  which 
was  thus :  after  a  large  Yearly  Meeting,  where 
were  many  able  ministers,  one  of  wliom  was 
worthy  William  Penn,  who,  taking  me  aside 
after  the  meeting,  said.  The  main  part  of  the 
service  of  this  day's  work  went  on  thy  side, 
and  we  saw  it,  and  were  willing  and  easy  to 
give  way  to  the  Truth,  though  it  was  through 
thee,  who  appears  but  like  a  shrub ;  and  it  is 
but  reasonable  the  Lord  should  make  use  of 
whom  He  pleases.  Now,  methinks,  thou  may- 
est  be  cheerful.  From  which  I  gathered,  that 
he  thought  I  ivas  too  much  inclinable  to  be 
cast  down;  therefore  I  gave  him  this  true 
answer,  I  endeavor  to  keep  in  a  medium,  out 
of  all  extremes,  as  believing  it  to  be  most 
agreeable  to  my  station, — with  this  remark, 
the  worst  of  my  times  rather  imbittered  the 
best  to  me.  William  shook  his  head  and  said, 
with  much  respect.  There  are  many  who  steer 
io  this  course  beside  thee,  and  it  is  the  safest 
path  for  us  to  walk  in ;  with  several  other  ex- 
pressions which  bespoke  affection. 

This  worthy  man  and  minister  of  the  gospel, 
notwithstanding  his  great  endowments  and 
excellent  qualifications,  yet  thought  it  his  place 
to  stoop  to  and  give  way  to  the  Truth,  and  let 
the  holy  testimony  go  through  whom  it  might 
please  the  Lord  to  impower  and  employ  in 
Hifl  work,  although  it  might  be  through  con- 
temptible instruments.  I  sincerelv  desire  this 
tnaj  prove  profitable  to  those  whom  it  may 
concern,  ana  into  whose  hands  it  may  come, 
that  the  Liord's  work  may  be  truly  minded 
and  given  way  unto,  when  it  is  opened ;  for 
seeing  no  man  can  open  it,  let  not  any  strive 
on  the  man's  part  to  shut  the  same.  I  have 
at  times  seen  something  of  this  nature,  which 
hath  not  been  altogether  to  my  satis&otlon  : 
a  word  to  the  wise  may  serve,  I  would  hope,  I 


and  may  be  sufficient  for  a  caution,  for  what 
1  have  written  is  in  the  love  of  Ood,  and  un- 
der a  concern  that  hath  been  upon  m^  mind 
at  times,  for  some  years,  to  leave  behmd  me 
a  gentle  caution  to  my  tender  friends  of  both 
sexes,  to  have  an  especial  care  in  all  thin^ 
to  recommend  not  only  their  gifts,  but  their 
demeanor  in  them,  as  also  their  conversations 
after  them,  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God,  so  that  you  may  build  up  the 
Lord's  house  (like  the  wise  woman);  and 
always  have  a  great  care,  that  nothing  you 
say  or  do  may  any  way  tend  to  the  hindrance 
of  the  Lord's  work,  or  discourage  the  weakest 
in  the  flock  of  Christ,  but  labor  to  fasten  every 
stake,  and  strengthen  every  cord  of  Zion,  and 
as  much  as  you  are  capable,  build  up  the 
Tabernacle  in  Jerusalem;  for  as  Qod  is  a 
Spirit,  and  the  soul  of  man  is  a  spiritual  ex- 
istence, and  as  the  soul  and  body  of  man  be- 
colne  sanctified  and  prepared  as  a  temple  for 
the  Lord  by  His  Holy  Spirit  to  tabernacle  in, 
the  Lord  is  to  such  as  a  sanctuary  to  fly  to 
and  rest  in  from  heats  and  from  storms.  Here 
is  the  true  Church's  rock  and  place  of  defence 
(to  wit),  the  name  and  power  of  the  mighty 
Uod.  Oh!  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  were  acquainted  with  this  name  and 
rock  of  defence,  they  would  not  then  be  so 
much  overcome,  as  thev  are,  with  the  power 
of  the  enemy  of  the  soul,  but  would  live  above 
his  region,  which  is  in  the  earth,  or  rather,  in 
the  earthly  hearts  of  men.  All  you  who  have 
escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  keep  in 
your  tents,  until  the  Lord  moves  and  lexda 
forward,  and  opens  the  way,  sometimes  as  in 
a  wilderness. 

Read  and  understand  from  whence  these 
things  have  their  rise  and  original,  for  there 
is  the  Church's  safety  and  its  comeliness  too, 
in  abiding  in  the  Truth ;  this  is  your  place  of 
safety  where  the  enemy  has  no  power,  where 
the  wiles  of  Satan  and  inventions  of  man  can- 
not reach.  No  enchantment  hath  power  over 
these,  renowned  be  the  great  name  of  the  Lord 
now  and  forever. 

How  comfortable,  how  easy,  and  pleasant 
are  even  all  the  books,  and  testimonies,  and 
exhortations  that  are  given  forth  in  the  Spirit, 
Love,  and  Life  of  Christ  I  yea,  the  very  com- 
pany and  conversation  of  such  who  are  pre- 
served in  the  Life  becomes  a  sweet  savor  of 
Divine  Life  to  the  living.  There  is  edifica^ 
tion,  comfort,  and  consolation, — a  strength- 
ening and  building  up  one  of  another  in  the 
most  holy  and  precious  faith ;  so  that  I  find 
the  truly  quickened  soul  taketh  great  delight 
to  resort  to  and,  as  much  as  may  be,  converse 
with  the  awakened  and  truly  quickened  souls 
who  take  up  the  cross  of  Christ  daily,  and 
follow  him  in  the  way  of  self-denial,  although 
it  be  a  way  that  is  much  spoken  against  by 
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8uch  who  know  not  the  nature  and  discipline 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  despise  such  who  are 
true  followers  of  Christ.  To  feel  this  essential 
virtue,  seed,  or  leaven  of  the  kingdom,  or  salt 
of  the  covenant  (Christ),  to  work  so  effectual 
to  the  restoring  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  soul  into  the  first  rectitude  and  purity, 
that  all  the  malignity  may  be  thoroughly 
purged  out,  with  all  the  dross  or  tin,  wnich 
defileth  the  man  and  makes  him  unfit  for  the 
kingdom  and  for  the  service  of  God,  is  a  great 
work.  Neither  is  the  vessel  preserved  clean 
(when  it  is  in  degree  cleansed),  but  through 
great  care,  watchfulness,  and  diligence,  in  at- 
tending upon  the  Lord,  with  great  devoted- 
ness  and  resignation  to  His  mind  and  will  in 
all  things.  Experience  hath  taught  us,  asi 
well  as  what  we  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
that  there  are  many  combats  to  go  through 
for  such  as  are  engaged  in  this  warfiire,  be- 
fore the  above  said  state,  viz.,  delivery  from 
sin  and  Satan,  and  a  sabbatical  or  peaceful 
rest  in  Christ,  can  be  obtained  by  the  soul. 

Come  thou  that  lovest  the  light,  and  bring- 
est  thy  deeds  to  the  light,  and  believest  in  the 
light,  and  hast  thy  body  full  of  light,  by  keep- 
ing thy  eye  single  to  God,  and  in  and  to  ail 
things  that  may  tend  to  His  glory  and  thy 
duty, — thou  wilt  become  a  child  of  the  light, 
and  receive  the  whole  armour  of  light :  this  is 
that  which  will  arm  thee  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  led.  Put  off  thy  own  righteous- 
ness, which  it  may  be  thy  breast  hath  been 
too  much  possessed  with,  and  put  on  Christ's 
righteousness  as  a  breast-plate,  for  it  much 
imboldens  in  imminent  dangers,  and  also  at 
approaching  death  :  wait  upon  him  that  hath 
power,  that  thy  feet  may  be  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace ;  so  that  as 
the  gospel-;  Dwer  and  gospel  ministry  all  tend 
to  gather  in  the  ways  of  the  gospel  and  of 
virtue,  thou  mayest  not  fail  to  be  a  preacher 
of  righteousness  in  thy  walking  and  in  thy 
whole  conversation. 


■— 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS  AND  EARLY  ABOLITION  SOCIETIES. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  Friends'  His- 
torical Association,  a  letter  was  received  from 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Harrison,  of  Easton,  Md., 
under  date  of  April  24,  1874,  the  main  por- 
tion of  which  is  as  follows,  and  will  doubtless 
be  interesting  to  many  readers  of  the  Intellir 
gencer.  In  order  to  make  their  collection  of 
Anti-Slavery  documents  as  valuable  as  possi- 
ble, it  is  desirable  to  add  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia ''Abolition  Society  Records"  already 
secured  the  archives,  or  an  account  of  other 
societies  over  the  country,  and  if  Friends  or 
others  will  aid  in  forwarding  such,  and  esp6> 
cially  where  they  are  connected  with  Friends, 
it  will  be  appreciated ;  also  any  other  infor- 


mation in  relation  to  Friends  and  their  testi- 
monies. J«  M.  T. 

"  I  have  been  through  the  records  of  the 
Friends  at  Third  Haven  Meeting  (that  near 
Easton),  and  have  culled  out  everytbine  that 
relates  in  any  degree  to  the  subject  of  Negro- 
Slavery.  Speaking  generally,  I  may  say  that 
from  the  first  there  was  a  tenderness  in  the 
minds  of  Friends  upon  the  subject  of  holding 

slaves. 

"  Emancipation  was  common  among  them, 
and  there  was  a  manifest  solicitude  for  their 
moral,  intellectual  and  physical  condition. 

"As  far  back  as  1684,  William  DixoD 
asked  the  advice  of  the  meeting  as  to  his  sell- 
ing a  negro  his  freedom,  and  is  referred  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  The  records  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  County  indicate  that  emancipations  were 
common  at  a  very  early  date,  and  most  of 
these  were  made  by  Friends,  but  not  all.  Ip 
the  latter  part  of  the  past  century  this  sensi- 
tiveness upon  the  subject  increased,  and,  as 
you  know,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,, 
the  testimony  of  Friends  against  the  holding 
of  negroes  in  slavery  was  issued. 

"This  caused  many  in  this  county  to  fall 
away  from  the  Society ;  indeed,^  from  this 
time  the  Society  began  to  decline  in  numbers 
and  influence. 

"  However,  all  this  is  sufficiently  known  to 

•you. 

"  The  first  notice  of  a  Society  for  the  Abo- 
lition of  Slavery  that  I  have  discovered  in 
any  document,  is  in  the  newspaper  publiphed 
in  Easton,  called  the  *  Herald,'  of  the  date 
Sept.  4, 1792,  and  is  in  these  words:  'Notice 
is  hereby  given  that  the  * "  Society  for  the 
promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  for 
the  Relief  of  Persons  unlawfully  held  in 
Bondage," '  which  have  heretofore  met  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Greensborough,  are  to  me€t 
at  Easton,  on  Monday,  the  1 8th  of  next 
month,  at  the  Methodist  meeting  hoiise,  at  11 
o'clock  A.  M.,  at  which  time  the  members  are 
requested  to  give  punctual  attendance.  As  the 
Society  is  desirous  of  enlarging  the  object  of 
their  Association,  the  company  of  such  char- 
acters as  are  friendly  to  the  institution  i» 
solicited  on  the  occasion.'-^  Aug.  25,  1792# 

"  Now,  of  this  society  I  know  nothing  more 
than  what  this  advertisement  states.  Greens- 
borough  is  in  Caroline  county,  very  near  the 
Talbot  line. 

"At  one  time  there  was  a  Society  of 
Friends  there,  but  it  is  not  apparent  that  this 
Society  was  formed  of  members  of  that  Soci- 
ety exclusively ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  prolh 
able  there  were  many  Methodists  embraced 
in  it,  as  the  people  of  that  communion,  earlv 
in  their  history,  were  almost  as  much  opposed 
to  slavery  as  the  Quakers  themselves,  and  m 
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1792  they  were  becoming  very  numerouB  upon 
thb  peninsula. 

"One  of  the  purposes  of  this  Society  was 
the  securing  the  freedom  of  colored  people 
who,  though  entitled  to  their  liberty,  were 
ualawfuUy  held  in  bondage;  and  in  the 
'Herald'  of  Sept  4,  1792,  there  is  reference 
to  a  case  in  Queen  Ann's  county,  where  an 
attorney  was  employed  by  the  Society  to  con* 
duct  the  case  of  some  negro  slaves  unlawfully 
deprived  of  their  freedom.  This  was  a  cele- 
brated case,  and  made  much  noise  at  the  time. 
The  attorney  employed  by  the  Society  was  a 
Toung  man,  but  this  gave  him  notoriety,  and 
he  subsecniently  rose  to  great  distinction. 
This  was  Judge  Joseph  H.  Nicholson,  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State. 

"  Some  years  later,  namely,  in  1804,  a  soci- 
ety was  organized  in  Talbot  county,  at  Easton, 
called  the  '  Philanthropic  Society.'  The  ob- 
ject of  this  association,  as  expressed  in  the 
preamble,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  purposes 
to  be  accomplished,  and  I  therefore  copy  it 
for  you  in  lull,  but  shall  omit  the  constitu- 
tion, which  contains  nothing. but  provisions 
for  the  organization  of  the  Society,  and  the 
manner  of  conducting  its  business : 

"  *  Preamble  of  the  Philanthropic  Society, 
for  the  Belief  and  Protection  of  Blacks  and 
People  of  Color  unlawfully  held  in  Bondage, 
•or  otherwise  Oppressed. 

'' '  It  having  pleased  the  Creator  of  the 
world  to  make  of  one  flesh  all  the  children  of 
men,  it  becomes  them  to  consult  and  promote 
•each  other's  happiness,  as  members  of  Uie 
«ame  family,  however  diversified  they  may 
be  by  color,  situation,  religion  or  dmerent 
states  of  society. 

**  *  Such  commerce  in  the  human  species 
baving  been  pernicious  and  disgraceful  in 
«very  country  in  which  it  has  been  exercised, 
lon^  experience  has  sufficiently  attested  its 
repugnance  to  sound  policy,  to  good  morals, 
to  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  to  the  sacred 
obligations  of  the  Christian  religion. 

*'*The  free  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  sttflfers  violence  by  such  illicit  prac- 
iiceB* 

'*' Their  fundamental  principles  declare 
the  original  and  inherent  equality  of  man- 
kind, and  on  this  broad  and  liberal  basis 
.stands  our  liberty  and  political  happiness; 
Jind,  if  the  principle  of  Slavery  were  in  itself 
justifiable,  it  is  impossible  to  vindicate,  on 
:ntional  grounds,  the  illegal  exercise  of  it. 

*'  *  Many  persons  entitl^  to  freedom  by  the 
^ws  and  constitutions  of  the  several  States 
.^are  detained  by  fraud  and  violence.  Every 
^ood  citizen  is  deeply  interested  in  the  impar 
^ial  administration  of  justice,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  prevention  of  such  illegal  and 
xsQJust  proceedings. 


"*The  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  those 
that  may  be  emancipated,  in  order  to  erad- 
icate the  vices  and  habits  of  slavery,  is  an 
object  highly  worthy  of  public  attention. 
Society  has  suffered  injury  and  is  in  danger 
of  suffering  more  from  neglecting  the  educa- 
tion of  persons  of  color. 

" '  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  those 
sentiments  the  subscribers  have  associated 
under  the  title  of  the  '  **  Philanthropic  Soci- 
etv  for  the  Relief  and  Protection  of  Free 
Blacks  and  Colored  People  unlawfully  held 
in  Bondage  or  otherwise  Oppressed,  and 
for  effecting  these  purposes  have  adopted  the 
following  Osnstitution.' 

'*The  Con-Utution  has  fifteen  articles,  of 
which  the  eleventh,  the  only  one  of  special 
interest,  is  as  follows : 

"'A  book  shall  be  kept  by  the  Acting 
Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the 
names  of  those  charged  with  practices  con- 
trary to  the  design  of  this  instrument,  and 
the  same  shall  remain  open  against  him,  her 
or  them  until  closed  by  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  case ;  and  if  it  is  discovered 
that  any  free  black  or  colored  children  are 
kept  without  indentures,  the  names  of  the 
persons  so  holding  them  shall  be  entered  as 
aforesaid,  and  cl(^ed  by  the  Committee's  re- 
port that  the  case  is  lawfully  settled ;  and  if, 
by  indenture,  they  shall  set  forth  the  period 
of  such  indenture  and  the  conditions  tnerein 
contained.* 

"  The  names  of  the  persons  signed  to  this 
Constitution  are  these : 

"  *  William  Melny,       '*' James  Berry, 
'''Robert  Moore,        *Samuel  Yamall, 
^Joseph  Bartlett,     Patrick  McNeal, 
"*" James  Dixon,         *William  Atkinson, 
AbednegoBoltfield,  James  Neal, 
Charles  Emory,       James  Stoakes, 
Jonathan  N.Bonny,  ""Isaac  Atkinson, 
Samuel  Sharpless,    Tristram  Bowdle, 
John  Jefferies,         ""Tristram  Needles, 
William  Patton,      *Edward  Needles, 
*Preston  Sharpless,  John  Kennard,  Jr., 
William  Bromwell,  William  Dobson, 
Isaac  Poits,  James  Wilson,  Sen.' 

''The  following  were  the  officers  elected 
28th  Seventh  month,  1804 : 

"  *  Wm.  Melny,  President,  Robert  Moore, 
Vice-President.  James  Iddings,  Secretoary. 
Charles  Emorv,  Treaturer.  Patrick  McNeal, 
James  Neal,  Samuel  Sharpless,  Joseph  Bart- 
lett, Jonathan  N.  Bonny,  Acting  Committee.' 

''The  Constitution  was  unquestionably 
drawn  up  by  a  Friend,  and  those  whose  names 
are  marked  thus  *  were  certainly  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  perhaps  others  of  them  were  also ; 
but  there  were  Methodists  among  them. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  the  primary  and 
avowed  object  of  the  Society  was  to.  extend 
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relief  to  colored  people  unlawfully  held  in 
bondage ;  but  the  preamble  indicates  that  the 
secondary  object,  which  was  not  designed  to 
be  conspicuous,  was  the  affecting  the  public 
mind  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery.  At  this 
date  there  was  a  powerful  an ti- slavery  senti- 
ment pervading  Maryland,  and  a  bill  for 
emancipation  was  lest,  by  an  exceedingly 
small,  majority  in  the  Legislature. 

''I  have  no 'Other  memoranda  of  this  Soci- 
ety. It  continued,  however,  in  existence  some 
considerable  time,  and  is  said  to  have  drawn 
into  it  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  this 
county.  Its  efforts  were  called  into  exercise 
to  prevent  the  practice  of  kidnapping,  that  is, 
seizing  and  carrying  off,  free  colored  people 
to  the  South,  and  selling  them  for  slaves — a 
practice  which  was  prevalent  upon  this  penin- 
sula. 

• 

''I  myself  can  recollect  when  it  was  the 
standing  dread  of  free  colored  people  that 
they  might  be  seized  or  entrapped,  and  sold 
away. 

"  I  regret  I  can  give  you  no  further  infor- 
mation of  Abolition  Societies  here. .  The  truth 
is,  ail^r  Slavery  was  adopted  as  a  political 
issue  it  seemed  to  lose  its  moral  aspect,  and 
our  people  viewed  it  through  a  party  medium, 
and  forgot  or  seemed  to  forget  that  it  had 
been  otherwise  regarded. 

'*  It  became  dangerous  for  any  man  to  ex- 
press any  disapprobation  of  the  system,  and 
Friends  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
Nothing  but  their  extreme  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion shielded  them  from  harm. 

**  If  I  can  in  any  way  forward  the  views  of 
your  Historical  Society,  it  will  give  me  pleas- 
ure to  do  so. 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"Saml.  a.  Harrison." 


•«•»> 


Saktee  Aoenct,  7th  mo.  25th,  1874. 

Editors  Friends*  Intelllgeneer : 

In  my  last  letter  I  spoke  of  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  high  and  hot  winds  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  prevention  of  the  descent  of 
voracious  insects,  but  as  the  winds  do  not 
blow  always,  in  one  of  these  lulls,  the  grass- 
hoppers made  a  foray  upon  us  and  destroyed 
or  badly  injured  most  of  our  growing  crops. 
In  places  where  they  were  thickest,  they  are 
said  to  have  covered  the  ground  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches,  and  from  what  I  have  since 
seen  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  for  in  less  than 
two  hours  the  corn  and  potatoes  presented 
the  appearance  of  nothing  but  bare  stems. 
Yesterday  we  had  the  most  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  this  great  scourge  which  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness.  About  3  P.  M. 
the  wind,  which  had  been  blowing  very  gentlv 
from  the  east,  suddenly  veered  to  the  north 
with  increased  force,  as  indicative  of  an  im* 


pending  storm,  and  shortly  after  the  change 
we  noticed  the  atmosphere  darkened  byivhat 
at  first  appeared  to  be  dense  clouds  of  black 
smoke,  but  which  proved  to  be  an  advaiice  of 
the  army  of  grasshoppers  going  south;  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  demonstration  I  can 
hardly  speak  in  fitting  terms.    The  mass  ap- 
peared to  be  several   miles  in  width  and 
moving  before  the  wind  at  the  rate  of  twestj 
miles  an  hour.     It  was  more  than  two  hours 
in  passing  over  our  heads,  and  we  need  not 
marvel  at  the  desolation  which  has  been  pro- 
duced in  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  for  beforesncb 
a  voracious  mass  all  human  efforts  to  stay 
their   progress  would  be  futile.     Recent  ap- 
pearances seem  to  indicate  that,  however  vain 
for  human  effort,  their  progress  may  event- 
ually be  stayed  by  natural  means,  in  that  they 
are  carrying  about  with  them  the  seeds  of 
their  own  destruction,  being  accompanied  by 
parasitic  insects  from  one  to  four  in  number 
for  each.     The  annexed  extract  from  the  Da* 
kota  Herald  will  give  a  more  minute  des- 
scription  of  the  parasite,  but  my  observations 
do  not  warrant  me  in  adopting  the  conclusion 
of  the  author,  that  in  this  weliave  found  tbe 
much   needed  antidote,  nor,  until  we  know 
more  of  the  habits  of  the  new  comer,  can  ve 
be  sure  that  it  is  not  some  worse  pest. 

G.  S.  T. 

"  Our  farmers  will  derive  some  consolaticn 
from  the  fact  that  all  grasshoppers  whith 
have  visited  us  this  season  are  afflicted  viih 
parasites,  which  threaten  the  annihilation  d 
the  pests.  Prom  some  of  our  exchanges jwe 
notice  that  an  examination  of  these  pansitf^ 
has  several  times  been  made,  and  it  is  ^^ 
scribed  as  being  of  a  bright  scarlet  color,  acd 
varies  in  size  from  a  mere  point  to  half  as 
large  as  a  grain  of  wheat ;  its  length  is  aboul 
two  and  one-half  its  breadth  ;  its  sides  and 
back  are  lobulated  and  covered  with  ^ 
hairs.  The  thoracic  portion  of  the  body  le 
rather  larger  and  less  flexible  than  the  ab-; 
dominal.  The  legs  are  very  small,  ha'iijt 
jointed,  and  the  two  hinder  ones  in  booklets. 
The  head  is  small  and  short,  very  similar  '.v>j 
a  tick,  and  armed  with  a  sucker  by  which  \i, 
attaches  itself  to  the  grasshopper.  It  is  usually 
fastened  to  the  underside  of  the  wings  near 
the  body,  but  it  is  sometimes  on  the  body  anlj 
sometimes  near  the  legs.  It  is  undoubtedly 
very  small  when  it  first  secures  its  lodgement*! 
but  grows  rapidly  till  it  becomes  quite  fat  antl 
large.  The  grasshoppers  continue  toaffi-H 
it  subsistance  carrying  it  wherever  it  goes,  w 
weakened  and  .exhausted,  it  being  unable  t^ 
carrv  it  further,  it  &lls  to  the  ground,  eitbei] 
dead  or  so  far  crippled  that  life  lasts  but  i 
short  time.  About  three  fourths  of  all  ^^ 
catch  now  are  infested  wit^  these  parasite^^ 
and  we  find  a  great  many  hoppers  dead  o^ 
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the  ground  from  this  cause.  Thus  we  may 
see  millions  of  them  passing  over  head  every 
day  or  two  and  many  apprehend  that  an  evil 
day  may  bring  them  here  to  the  destruction 
of  our  crops,  at  almost  any  time,  yet  we  can 
know  that  they  are  carrying  destruction  with 
themselves,  and  it  will  be  only  a  question  of 
a  very  short  time  with  most  of  them  wherever 
they  may  go." 


^SCRAPS^ 

PROM       UNPUBLISHED        LETTERS. 


Last  Third- day  we  attended  Concord  Quar 
terly  Meeting.  The  large  house  was  well 
filled  with  an  interesting  company,  principally 
middle  aged  and  young  people.  There  were 
three  Friends  present  with  minutes  from  their 
Monthly  Meetings — E.  M.  M.,  of  Baltimore ; 
E.  W.,  of  Sadsbury,  and  J.  P.,  of  Woodbury. 
These  Friends  have  lately  been  banded  to- 
gether in  the  attendance  and  appointment  of 
meetings,  I  believe,  to  mutual  comfort.  The 
vocal  service  of  the  meeting  fell  principally 
to  their  lot,  and  I  was  interested  in  observing 
the  harmony  of  their  exercises.  I  was  pleased, 
too,  to  observe  the  care  each  manifested  to 
express  what  was  on  the  mind  in  few  and  sim- 
ple words ;  not  to  get  into  a  strain  of  preaching , 
whereby  the  stopping-place  might  beinadver- 
tentiy  passed.  I  thought  the  occasion  was 
peculiarly  sweet  and  impressive.  The§e  dear 
Fiiends  have  been  for  some  time  kindly  taken 
ab'jut  and  cared  for  by  L.  H.  B.,  of  Little 
Britain.  It  was  worthy  of  note,  that  tho^e 
who  were  not  members  soon  left  the  j^rounds 
at  the  close  of  the  first  meeting,  and  that  few 
members  lefl  the  meeting  until  it  ended.  In 
the  business  meeting,  on  the  women's  side, 
there  were  the  usual  routine  matters,  an  earn- 
est address  from  a  young  woman  to  mothers, 
and  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  *'  Extracts" 
of  our  late  Yearly  Meeting. 

D.  thought  the  men's  meeting  unusually  in- 
teresting. After  reading  the  "  Extracts,"  the 
clerk  noted  on  the  minutes  the  decision  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Discipline  to  prevent  the  appointment  of 
women  on  the  Representative  Committer  A 
Friend  then  alluded  to  the  rise  of  the  Society 
of  Friends ;  how,  in  a  day  of  much  outward 
profession  and  superficial  religion,  they  felt 
constrained  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great 
truth  that  there  is  an  immediate  revelation  of 
the  will  of  Grod  to  the  soul  of  man ;  that  out 
of  this  grew  the  testimony  to  the  spiritual 
equality  of  woman;  against  war,  oppression 
and  other  evils,  and  called  the  attention  of  all 
present  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
organization  by  an  attendance  of  meetings. 
Another  Friend  compared  the  outward  govern- 


ment of  our  Society  to  the  laws  given  to  the 
Israelites,  by  obedience  to  which  they  were 
prepared  to  come  into  a  higher  dispensation  ; 
while  a  third  Friend  appealed  to  the  experi- 
ence of  those  present,  that  the  mingling  of 
spirit  with  those  engaged  in  public  worsnip, 
with  the  mind  directed  to  the  Source  of  all 
good,  was  promotive  of  spiiitual  strength,  en* 
abling  us  the  better  to  bear  up  against  the 
trials  and  sorrows  incident  to  this  life. 

In  allusion  to  the  remark  that  we  recog- 
nize the  Master  of  assemblies  as  the  head  of 
the  Church,  and  that  men  and  women  are 
one  in  Christ,  a  young  Friend  said  he  thought 
the  opening  minutes  of  their  meetings  should 
state  the  fact  that  it  was  a  "  men's"  meeting, 
in  the  same  way  as  women  express  that  theirs 
is  a  "women's"  meeting.  Another  hoped 
the  time  would  come  when  this  equality 
would  be  so  fully  recognized  that  there  would 
no  longer  be  the  necessity  for  a  separation  in 
business  meetings. 

The  subject  of  Agricultural  Fairs  was  in- 
troduced, as  a  religious  concern,  by  a  Friend 
who  has  felt  restrained  from  attending  them 
in  consequence  of  the  horse-racing  which  is 
so  generally  practiced  on  these  oc<;asions.  In 
the  same  connection  he  mentioned  the  use  of 
tobacco,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  both 
these  practices  tended  to  raise  into  ascendency 
the  animal  nature,  and  in  the  same  propor- 
tion to  check  the  growth  of  the  spiritual. 
Several  united  with  this  concern  who  had  for 
the  same  reasons  felt  restrained  from  attend- 
ing these  exhibitions,  while  not  disapproving 
of  their  legitimate  objects.  It  was  stated  by 
a  Friend  that  the  Representative  Committee 
of  the  "  Orthodox  "  branch  of  the  Society  has 
published  a  tract  on  this  subject,  copies  of 
which  he  had  procured  at  the  office  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  circulated  gratuitously. 

Our  social  mingling,  both  before  and  after 
the  meeting,  was  sweet  and  pleasant.  The 
satisfaction  of  these  occasions  is  to  my  mind 
always  heightened  when  I  observe  a  care  on 
the  part  of  our  kind  friends  not  to  make  them 
seasons  oi  feasting;  where  the  necessary  re- 
freshment is  simple,  mostly  prepared  the  day 
before,  and  easily  partaken  of.  Surely  the 
interest  attaching  to  such  opportunities  should 
be  from  elevatea  social  converse,  and  the 
necessary  attention  to  the  animal  wants 
should  interrupt  it  as  little  as  possible.  When 
I  think  of  the  elaborate  preparations  for  the 
table  that  used  to  be  thought  necessary  at 
Yearly  and  Quarterly  meetings,  the  contrast 
with  our  present  more  simple  arrangements 
(though  there  is  still  room  for  improvement) 
is  very  striking.  I  have  often  wondered  how 
it  was  that,  wnile  a  flower  or  a  gay  colored 
ribbon  called  forth  exercise  and  admonition, 
the  provision  for  the  table,  however  profuse 
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and  varied,  tempting  as  it  did  to  overindulg 
ence  in  eating,  Beems  to  have  escaped  rebuke, 
and  yet  perhaps  neither  the  flower  nor  the  rib- 
bon was  so  calculated  to  clog  the  spirit.  I  do 
long  for  the  time  when  the  principles  we  pro- 
fess shall  not  only  regulate  our  attire,  making 
us  superior  to  the  caprice  of  fashion,  but 
when  they  shall  be  carried  out  into  every 
department  of  life ;  when  the  body  shall  be 
reverenced  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  when  a  transgression  of  its  known  laws 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  defilement  of  that 
temple. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH   MONTH   8    1874. 

Removal. — ^The  office  of  Friends*  InteUir 
gencer  will  be  removed,  before  our  next  issue, 
to  the  store  of  Friends'  Book  Association,  No. 
706  Arch  street. 


We  deem  this  a  suitable  occasion  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  starting  of 
an  enterprise  which  has  long  been  contem- 
plated by  many  Friends. 

"Friends'  Book  Association"  is  designed 
to  furnish  an  establishment,  centrally  located, 
where  the  publications  of  the  Society  and  the 
various  First-day  school  books,  etc.,  can  be 
found  or  procured  on  order.  The  sale  of 
school  books  and  general  literature  of  a  solid 
character,  will  be  included  in  the  plan«  and 
it  is  also  intended  to  furnish  a  central  head- 
quarters for  the  accommodation  of  Friends. 
We  trust  that  this  portion  of  the  plan  may 
not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  having  the  man- 
agement of  the  affiiirs  of  the  Association,  as  a 
place  of  meeting,  especially  for  Friends  from 
the  country,  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  enterprise,  has  been  a  finan- 
cial one.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  sale  of 
Friendly  literature  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  suitable  store  in  a 
central  locality  ;  therefore,  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  books,  the  Association  proposes  to 
keep  on  hand  a  general  assortment  of  sta^ 
tionery,  blank  books,  etc.,  and  we  hope  that 
Friends  will  do  what  they  can  to  increase  the 
sales,  and  thereby  render  the  establishment 
a  success. 

The  store  will  be  under  the  management  of 


Walton  &  Co.  John  Comly,  who  will  oon- 
tinue,  as  now,  to  publish  the  /nteUt^eacer,  b 
also  in  the  employ  of  the  Association. 

Believing  that  this  is  an  undertaking  that 
is  likely  to  supply  a  long-needed  want  in  our 
Society,  we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers  and  Friends  generally. 

Travelling  Friends.— There  is  gener- 
ally such  a  cordial  greeting  extended  towards 
Friends  who  vbit  small  meetings  and  mingle 
with  those  who  live  in  isolated  places,  that  it 
is  often  a  question  whether  more  might  not 
be  undertaken  in  this  particular,  than  has 
been  attempted  of  late  years. 

To  *•  strengthen  the  brethren,"  and  encour- 
age in  every  good  word  and  work  has  been  a 
requirement  of  the  Church  since  the  dajs  of 
the  apostles,  and  doubtless  was  the  practice 
ages  before  their  time.  We  know  that  con 
cerned  Friends,  in  the  earlier  existence  of  oor 
Society,  exposed  themselves  to  many  hard- 
ships in  this  service ;  and  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  the  journals  of  many  of  these 
fathers  and  mothers,  is  largely  due  to  the 
records  of  the  self-sacrificing  journeys  they 
made  for  this  purpose. 

How  the  heart  thrills  with  generous  emo- 
tions as  we  read  of  swollen  rivers,  forded  at 
great  personal  risk,  of  encounters  with  high- 
waymen, of  storms  and  perils  by  ms  ^d 
land,  told  in  the  quaint,  earnest  way  of  a 
century  ago,  with  all  the  flavor  of  romance 
about  them  I 

Now,  the  ease  with  which  the  remotest 
sections  can  be  reached,  and  the  speed  at 
which  we  travel,  make  a  trip  of  many  hun- 
dred miles  an  occasion  of  pleasure;  there  is* 
in  fact,  no  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort,  and 
little  risk.  Compared  with  the  number  whoptf 
and  repass  over  all  our  steam  thoroughfarf*^, 
there  is  actually  less  chance  of  individual 
injury  than  in  the  days  when  sailing  vese^ 
and  stage  coaches  ofiered  the  only  means 
of  public  donveyance. 

And  people  now-a-days  so  univciaallj 
travel,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  locality  un- 
visited  where  even  the  "  two  or  three  "  Friends 
may  be  found.  Yet  we  do  know  that  hers 
and  there  all  over  our  country  many  sit  ^ 
and  alone,  craving  the  visitations  oflo^^ 
from  ministers  and  the  concerned  Friends. 
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feeling  little  unity  with  those  among  whom 
iheir  lot  is  cast,  and  longing  with  unsatisfied 
desires  for  the  hearing  of  the  spoken  Word  in 
the  language  in  which  they  were  reared,  yet 
rarely  enjoying  the  privilege. 

The  heartfelt  welcome  that  is  extended  to 
any  one  having  the  name  of  Frien'l  who  is 
led  to  seek  out  and  sit  down  with  such  in  their 
little  meetings,  is  an  evidence  of  their  earnedt- 
ness  in  this  matter,  and  if  there  is  a  williog- 
nesB  on  the  part  of  the  visitor  to  give  utter- 
ance to  the  feelings  of  spiritual  union  and 
communion  enjoyed  at  these  seasons,  with 
what  thankfulness  even  the  crumbs  are  re- 
ceived I 

It  were  well  if  Friends  in  looking  about 

them  for  suitable  places  to  spend  a  few  days 

or  weeks  of  summer  leisure,  would  take  into 

consideration   the  wants    of   many  of  our 

small  and  isolated  meetings,  and  make  an 

effort,'  or  a  sacrifice  if  need  be,  to  carry  to 

these  the  words  of  cheer  and  sympathy.      It 

may  be  but  little  that  is  handed  forth,  and 

that  little  may  come  throngh  unacknowledged 

channels,  yet,  if  it  is  accompanied  by  the 

^  Divine  blessing,  and  is  offered  from  a  sense 

of  requirement  and  spiritual  need,   it  wUl 

accomplish  that  whereunto  it  is  sent,  and 

l)oth   they  who  give  and  they  who  receive 

^ill  be  made  to  rejoice  together. 

From  a  private  letter  we  learn  that  there  is 

SI  small  meeting  held  a  little  way  out  of  the 

t^own   of  Williamsport,  in  a  private  house. 

^  vijit  to  this  place  is  thus  described  by  our 

friend:   "There  were  about  twenty  persons 

present,  and  all  appeared  to  feel  the  import- 

^knce  of  the  occasion.     It  seemed  required  of 

nae  to  encourage  the  little  assembly  to  indi- 

'V'idual  faithfulness,  and  the  holding  fast  the 

pTofeaaion  of  their  faith   without  wavering. 

I  trust  I  was  in  my  right  place  in  so  doing. 

'X*here  seemed  to  be  a  precious  covering  over 

Criie  meeting,  under  which,  after  sitting  an 

liour,  the  opportunity  was  closed.  In  conver- 

sCLtion  afterwards,  with  a  dear,  tried  sister,  she 

tx>ld  us  that  the  meeting  held  in  that  place 

^rew  out  of  the  faithfulness  of  one  individual. 

C>ne  Friend  was  removed  about  the  first  of 

tJ»«  year.     Her  loss  is  deeply  felt,  and  :he 

Lietle  meeting,  of  which  she  was  one  of  the 

p^xniogest  supporters,  scarcely  knows  how  to 

<  along  without  her. 


"  We  had  interviews  with  many  of  the  mem- 
bers and  others,  who  attended  the  meeting, 
but  are  not  members.  All,  with  one  excep- 
tion, believe  that  if  a  meeting-house  could  be 
built,  or  a  building  rented,  and  a  First-day 
school  opened,  that  there  would  grow  up 
quite  an  interest  among  them.  There  are 
about  thirty  members  and  professors.  Among 
these  are  several  of  Friendly  origin,  who 
have  united  with  the  Methodists,  but  are  not 
satisfied,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  cast  in 
their  lot  with  Friends,  and  help  build  up  a 
meeting.  The  drawback  is  the  pecuniary 
inability  of  nearly  all ;  there  being  .only  one 
wealthy  man  among  them,  and  business  rela- 
tions require  him  to  be  in  Pittsburgh  most  of 
the  time,  which  deprives  them  of  much  of 
the  influence  he  could  otherwise  give.  Though 
he  is  not  a  member,  he  has  expressed  himself 
as  intending  to  ask  to  be  received.  His  son, 
a  boy  about  fifteen,  has  already  become  a 
member." 


DIED. 

KNIGHT.— On  Sixth  month  3cl,  1874,  at  the  res- 
idence of  her  mother,  near  Torresdale,  ^Ilen  T. 
Knight. 

Summoned  almost  from  perfect  health,  the  sea- 
son of  preparing  for  the  final  separation  was  so 
brief  that  it  seemed  but  as  a  quick  flashing  up  of 
the  flame  of  life  and  it  had  gone  out  forever,  and 
void  and  darkness  settled  like  a  pall  on  tba  hearts 
of  mother  and  sisters.  Possessed  of  a  kind  heart, 
every  call  of  the  needy  or  sorrow-stricken  found  in 
her  a  ready  friend  and  helper,  while  her  cheerful, 
social  disposition,  made  her  highly  esteemed  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  But  for  the  aged  mother, 
may  the  good  Father  grant  a  balm  of  healing,  and 
enable  her  to  realize  that  though  her  circle  of  dear 
ones  is  growintr  narrower  and  narrower  here^  it  is 
widening  in  the  land  of  brightest  promise,  whither 
our  faltering  steps  are  all  hastening. 

LEEDS.— At  the  residence  of  her  mother,  near 
Richroood,  Indiana,  Mary  M.  Leeds,  wife  of  William 
Leeds,  of  NewTork,  and  daughter  of  Joanna  P.  and 
the  late  John  M.  Laws. 

HOWELL. — At  Pawnee  Agency,  Nebraska,  on  the 
19th  of  Seventh  month,  Louis  Sutton,  son  of  George 
F.  and  Phoebe  H.  Howell,  aged  7  months  and  19 
days. 

HOLLINGSWORTH.— At  his  late  residence,  on 
the  8th  of  Seventh  month,  1874,  John  Hollings- 
worth,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of 
Little  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  Harford  Gountyi  Md. 

WHITE.— At  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  on  the  9th  of 
Seventh  month,  1874,  Joseph  E.  White,  aged  75 
years. 

This  dear  Friend,  although  not  a  member  of  our 
religious  Society,  yet  was  in  full  accord  with  its 
principled  and  testimonies,  and  a  regular  attender 
of  its  meetings  when  circumstances  permitted.  He 
was,  it  may  in  truth  be  said,  respected  and  beloved 
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by  all  who  knew  him,  and  dnring  his  loDg  and 
painful  illness,  gave  evidence  of  being  in  a  state  of 
preparation  to  meet  the  solemn  change.  His  be- 
reaved relatives  have,  therefore,  the  consolation  to 
believe,  that  bis  spirit,  parified  through  severe  but 
patient  snffeiing,  has  been  mercifnlly  admitted  into 
companionship  with  **  saints  and  angels,  and  with 
the  spirits  of  the  jnst  made  perfect,"  in  that  city  that 
needeth  *'  not  the  light  of  the  sun  nor  of  the  moon, 
for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light 
thereof.'* 

PBTTIT.— At  Marlboro',  Chester  County,  on 
Seventh  month  3d,  Ann,  widow  of  Nathaniel  Pettit, 
departed  this  life  after  a  short  and  severe  illness, 
in  her  84tb  year. 

In  the  death  of  this  humble  and  earnest  Chris- 
tian, there  is  much  to  impree^i  the  hearts  of  those 
who  knew  her,  for  their  advantage.  Possessed 
with  a  calm  na  ure,  and  deep  convictions  of  right 
and  duty,  her  life  was  like  a  pure  and  placid  stream 
which  flows  onward  to  the  great  ocean,  enriching 
the  land  through  which  its  current  glides.  En- 
dowed with  a  fertile  mind,  she  found  time,  amid  her 
toils  and  cares,  to  commune  with  numerous  authors, 
a  favorite  one  of  which  was  Edward  Young.  Many 
of  the  rich  truths  in  his  "Night  Thoughts"  were 
stored  in  her  memorV;  and  served  to  brighten  life's 
.  journey  as  she  moved  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  her 
way.  Naturally  somewhat  reserved  her  life  thoughts 
were  more  fully  expressed  in  deeds.  Many  who 
knew  her  felt  the  genial  influence  of  her  loving 
spirit.  She  is  not  known  to  have  had  an  enemy. 
Her  removal  occasions  a  void  which  is  deeply 
felt,  but  the  grief  of  her  many  firiends  is  softened 
by  the  thought  that  she  is  now  an  inhabitant  of  the 
eternal  city,  whose  walls  are  salvation,  and  whose 
gates *are  praise. 

[A  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  beloved 
friend,  W.  M.  Levick,  appeared  in  the  Intelli- 
geneer  seyeral  "weeks  since,  written  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Another, 
over  the  signature  of  John  C.  Mitchell,  was 
published  in  Tke  Journal  of  the  22d  ult. 
This,  originating  from  one  who  "  differed 
from  him  in  education  and  belief,"  is  thought 
to  possess  especial  interest,  and  its  truthful- 
ness can  be  vouched  for  by  many. — Ed.] 

WILLIAM  M,  LEVICK. 

Eulogy  of  the  dead  is  so  common,  and  of- 
ten so  undeserved,  that  the  sensitive  mind 
shrinks  from  a  public  notice  of  the  virtues  of 
a  departed  friend.  But  there  are  occasions 
when  men  are  taken  away,  about  whose  lives 
there  has  rested  none  of  the  glare  and  show 
which  force  recognition,  but  whose  loss  is  felt 
and  deplored  by  hundreds  in  the  quiet  and 
retired  paths  of  life,  trodden  by  the  great 
majority  of  mankind,  and  their  worth  has 
been  such  that  eimple  justice  seems  to  demand 
more  than  the  usual  record  of  their  depar- 
ture. Such  an  occasion  is  presented  in  the 
death  of  William  M.  Levick.  By  birth, 
education  and  matured  conviction,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  how  he  lived  in 


honest  accord  and  ooosistency  with  hb  pnv 
fessions,  and  in  unselfish  usefulness,  and  tlti 
maintenance  of  good  works,  can  be  k 
vouched  for  by  those  of  the  same  bouseU 
of  faith.  Many  who  differed  from  him  i^ 
education  and  belief,  of  whom,  the  writer  | 
one,  delight  to  remember  and  bear  witiKM 
to  his  remarkable  freedom  from  bigotrr,  cig^ 
and  uncharitable  constructions  of  o:ba 
men's  motives  and  opinins.  He seemei :oiif 
imbued  with  that  charity  which  thinkKh  i^ 
evil.  As  a  member  of  the  legal  profe««^ 
and  confining  himself  exclusively  to 
practice  of  that  branch  of  the  law  hav.D| 
do  with  real  estate  and  the  administntioa 
estates,  he  wielded  an  influence,  and  V2i 
the  control  and  direction  of  intert.*te  to 
extent  totally  unknown  and  ucdresLrl 
by  numbers  who  met  with  him  as  the (ti) 
unobtrusive  business  man.  He  was  notgl 
to  demonstrations  of  his  influence  son 
iness,  as  the  manner  of  some  is*.  Indcvl, 
had  in  all  rtspccts  to  be  known  intimaicTl 
be  understood  and  appreciated.  Within  | 
pacred  enclosure  of  the  family  circle,  fb| 
the  real  man  is  revealed,  his  death  brio^^ 
sorrow  with  which  the  stranger  may 
termeddle,  and  of  which  more  than  a 
here  is  out  of  place.  Desolated  homes  i  _ 
on  every  hand,  rendering  this  world  s  ?:«! 
strewed  with  wrecks  of  human  happine?^ 
hopes.  Another  is  added  to  the  nusl 
A  husband  and  father,  who,  combiDed  i 
these  tender  relations,  those  of  brother. 'ri^ 
and  genial  companion  to  wife  and  chilij 
whilst  in  the  midst  of  his  householi 
in  cheerful,  plajftil  converse,  is  in  an  h 
parted  from  them.  To  them,  indeed,  tb^ 
seems  to  have  gone  down  suddenly  whj 
was  yet  mid- day.  In  a  moment  they  1 
been  numberea  with  the  widows  am, 
fatherless.  A  tide  of  human  sympa'l 
setting  towards  them,  and  many  are  ni 
mention  of  them  in  their  prayers.  Aii 
a  time,  vain  is  the  help  of  man.  Mar 
Father  of  mercies,  and  God  of  all  coi 
Who  has  in  wisdom  stricken  them,  bii 
their  broken  hearts,  give  them  stren« 
the  burden  He  has  cast  upon  them,  lilt 
light  of  His  countenance  upon  them,  ant 
them  peace.  Jno.  C.  MitcheJ 
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For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
FROM   OUR   EUROPEAN    CORRESPONDS 

IN  HOLLAND. 

No.  8. 

Next  to  the  Hague,  in  our  proposed  1] 
travel,  lies  the  town  of  Leyden,  OLe 
most  ancient  of  the  cities  of  HolIaM 
the  city,  now  occupied  bv  about  40.00' 
pie,  100,000  found  homes  in  the  days 
greatest  prosperity  in  the  17th  century. 
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The  thoughts  on  entering  the  quiet  streets 
of  this  city  revert  to  the  terrible  ordeal  un- 
dergone by  its  inhabitants  during  the  memor- 
able fiye  months'  siege  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1574.  The  people  suffered  great  extremity 
from  famine,  and  have  commemorated  their 
deliverance  by  a  Dutch  inscription  over  the 
entrance  of  (he  old  Stadhuis,  reading,  literally 
translated,  "  When  the  black  famine  had 
brought  to  the  death  nearly  6,000  persons, 
then  God  the  Lord  repented  of  it,  and  gave 
us  bread  again  as  much  as  we  could  wish." 
The  inscription  is  a  chronogram,  the  capitals 
in  Dutch  recording  the  date,  and  the  131 
letters  the  number  of  days  during  which  the 
si^e  lasted. 

The  steadfast  resolution  of  the  heroic  bur- 
gomaster. Van  der  Werf,  who  offered  his  own 
body  for  food  to  the  despairing  citizens,  is 
commemorated  by  a  painting  by  Van  Bru, 
which  now  hangs  in  the  Council  Chamber. 

On  the  stone  pave  in  ih>nt  of  the  Stadhuis 
we  observed  a  circular  arrangement  of  the 
blocks,  which  made  a  series  of  letters  seaming 
to  spell  something.     I  tried  to  decipher,  but 
could  not,  and  we  walked  across  the  street  to 
a  book-store  to  ask  an  explanation.    The  pro- 
prietor could  speak  English,  and  seemea  to 
be  much  pleased  with  our. interest  in  the  an- 
tiquities of  Leyden.    He  told  us  that  during 
>the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Spaniards,  a  can 
non   ball,  aimed  at  the  Stadhuis,  where  the 
Council  was  then  sitting,  fell  on  the  pave  just 
in  front.    The  pious  fathers  of  the  city  caused 
the  spot  to  be  thus  marked ;  and  the  words 
mean,  "  Nothing  happens  without  the  will  of 
God." 

We  also  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Burcht 
or  Burg,  a  circular  castle  like  edifice  of  brick, 
on  a  mound  in  the  middle  of  Leyden.  The 
steep  Flope  of  the  miniature  mountain  is  now 
adorned  with  trees  acd  clothed  with  grass, 
and  a  pleasant  winding  pathway  leads  up  to 
the  open  portal.  A  city  of  refiige  in  times  of 
dire  extremity,  this  must  have  been  a  castle 
of  Drusius,  says  our  guide-book,  and  we  can 
imagine  the  defenders  upon  the  lofty  ramparts 
with  their  rude  weapons,  doing  battle  for  the 
rlefence  of  helpless  ones  sheltered  within. 
From  the  top  of  the  wall  we  get  an  extensive 
view  of  the  country  as  &r  away  as  the  Dunes, 
&Qd  excei)t  that  all  the  appliances  of  warfare 
ire  wanting,  we  might  imagine  ourselves 
keeping  watch  anil  ward  over  the  historic 
^wn  to-day  from  this  ancient  eagle's  nest. 

But  Leyden  has  a  better  defence  against 

langer  than  arsenals  and  forts.     Her  excel- 

ent  university,  where  the  vouth  of  Holland 

[re  iostmcted  in  the  principles  of  true  civiliza- 

>on,  is  one  of  the  best  defences  of  a  free  peo- 

>/e.  The  tradition  is,  that  William  the  Silent, 

'^er  the  siege  of  1574,  offered  to  reward  the 


citizens  for  their  faithful  endurance,  by  ex* 
empting  them   from   taxation  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  or  by  the  establishment  of 
a  university  in  their  city.    The  university 
was  chosen,  and  was  accordingly  founded  in 
1575.     It  soon  acquired  a  great  reputation, 
and  many  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  their 
age  resided  and  wrote  their  works  here,  or 
were  professors  at  the  university,  and  it  still 
enjoys  high  repute,  especially  as  a  school  of 
medicine  and  of  natural  'science.     The  por- 
traits of  all  the  professors,  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest,  deceased,  adorn  the  hall  of  the 
Senatus,  and  the  serious  face  of  the  founder,. 
William,  of  Orange,  looks  down  from  over 
the  mantle.    It  is  a  goodly  assemblage  of 
calm,  noble  heads,  and  we  feel  that  this  is 
indeed  a  venerable  place.     Neebuhr  has  said 
that,  in  his  opinion,  no  locality  in  Europe  is 
so  memorable  in  the  history  of  science  as  thia 
hall. 

The  Natural  History  Museum  is  a  noble 
collection,  admirably  arranged  for  reference 
and  studv,  but  so  extensive  that  a  visit  of  an 
hour  is  like  a  day  in  the  British  Museum,, 
utterly  inadequate  to  do  it  justice.  I  waa 
specially  interested  in  the  cabinet  of  compar- 
ative anatomy,  which  is  represented  to  be 
the  best  in  the  world.  It  must  be  of  the 
highest  value  to  students  of  medicine  to  have 
such  beautiful  preparations  of  portions  of  the 
vital  apparatus,  both  of  man  and  brute,  for 
their  instruction  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
structure  of  the  animal  body.  1  cannot  do 
any  justice  to  the  wonderful  museum,  and  can 
only  say  that  there  seems  to  my  inexperienced 
eyes  absolutely  nothing  lacking  which  could 
add  to  its  excellence  as  a  means  of  instruction. 
A  short  railway  ride  from  Leyden  brinss 
us  to  Haarlem,  memorable,  also,  for  a  terrible 
siege  of  seven  months,  in  1572-73,  by  the 
Spaniards.  Ten  thousand  of  the  people  per- 
ished, and  thousands  more  were  executed  by 
the  conquerors  after  the  fall  of  the  city. 

Haarlem  is  the  birthplace  of  Cotter,  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  art  of  printing,  and 
specimens  of  his  earliest  work  are  carefully 
preserved.  A  fine  bronze  statue  of  the  printer 
adorns  the  market-place. 

From  Haarlem  to  Amsterdam  we  choose 
the  very  deliberate  craft  called  the  **  Treks- 
chuit,"  a  passenger  canal  barge,  once  a  kind 
of  conveyance  universally  employed  in  Hol- 
land, but  now  almost  entirely  superseded  by 
railways  and  steamers. 

We  wished  to  have  a  good  look  at  the  fer- 
tile plain  which  was  once  the  basin  of  the 
Haarlem  Meer,  a  lake  eighteen  miles  long,, 
nine  miles  broad  and  about  fourteen  feet  deep. 
This  lake  was  increasing  in  area  and  en- 
dangered the  cities  of  Amsterdam,  Haarlero,. 
Leyden   and    Utrecht,   and   accordingly,  m 
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1840,  operatioDS  for  draining  it  were  begun, 
and  completed  in  1853,  at  a  cost  of  8,000,000 
£orins.  The  district  drained  now  has  a  popu- 
lation of  7,294,  and  the  same  engines  which 
pumped  the  water  out  of  the  Meer  now  serve 
to  keep  it  dry. 

We  are  informed  that  in  the  year  839  the 
<nouth  of  the  Rhine  was  completely  obstructed 
hj  sand  in  consequence  of  a  hurricane,  and 
from  that  period  to  1807  its  waters  formed  a 
TaBt  swamp,  termed  the  Haarlem  Meer.  To 
help  the  river  over  the  barrier  a  canal  closed 
"With  huge  gates  was  constructed.  During 
high  tide  the  gates  are  closed  in  order  to  ex- 
<clude  the  sea  water,  which  rises  twelve  feet 
on  the  outside  while  the  level  of  the  canal  is 
much  lower.  Then  at  low  tide  the  gates  are 
opened  and  the  accumulated  river  escapes, 
washing  away  the  sand  the  sea  hurls  up  con 
tinuaily.  But  sometimes  the  northeast  wind 
will  not  permit  the  opening  of  the  gates,  as 
the  tide  does  not  fall  enough  to  allow  the  river 
to  flow  into  the  sea.  Accordingly  there  are 
great  dykes  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal  as 
well  as  on  the  seashore. 

We  are  drawn  along  the  canal  to  Halfweg, 
the  halfway  station,  when  we  are  requested  to 
go  on  shore  and  find  that  we  have  to  take  a 
ehort  walk  to  a  higher  level  where  another 
bar^e  awaits  us.  Inquiring  into  the  mystery 
of  this  arrangement,  we  find  that  here  the 
waters  of  the  River  Ij  (pronounced  at)  are  sep- 
arated by  strong  lock-gates  from  the  Haarlem 
Meer.  If  these  were  opened,  the  whole  country 
for  thirty  miles  round  would  be  laid  under 
water,  and  the  water  engineers  have  to  watch 
oarefully  this  vital  point.  The  inspectors  of 
oanal?  reside  here  in  an  old  chateau  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  keep  constantly  in 
view  the  great  danger,  and  to  guard  against 
it.  The  four  heraldic  swans  upon  the  pillars 
of  the  gateway  are  appropriate  emblems  of 
the  aquatic  duties  of  the  officials  resident 
within. 

Another  barge  is  awaiting  us  after  we  have 
pnaned  the  chateau,  and  we  step  on  board, 
while  the  horse  trots  onward  in  tne  tow  path, 
hardly^  tightening  the  line  which  connects 
him  with  the  boat  As  we  glide  dreamily 
along,  hearing  nothing  but  the  low  rustle  of 
the  reeds  which  fringe  the  canal,  Amsterdam, 
with  its  spires  and  towers  and  conspicuous 
ivindmills,  comes  into  view,  and  we  realize  that 
we  are  about  to  enter  a  busy  commercial  city 
once  more.  It  is  a  calm  sunshiny  afternoon, 
and  the  great  wings  of  the  countless  mills  are 
standing  still  as  if  asleep,  and  as  we  drive 
leisurely  alone  the  orderly  streets  to  our  des- 
tination (the  Bible  Hotel),  and  note  the  quaint 
and  ancient  houses  which  reflect  themselves 
in  broad  and  placid  canals,  and  hear  the  bells 
peal  out  the  hours  in  musical  chimes,  it  seems 


all  a  dream.  But  we  enter  a  verynai 
street,  the  houses  of  which  incline  BeoBil 
towards  each  other  as  if  threatening  to  ci 
the  big  cab  and  its  inmates,  and  in  a  few 
ments  more  pause  before  the  portal  of 
**  Bible."  Quite  a  handsome  house  it  is, 
nothing  specially  antique  in  its  appear 
except  the  marvellously  correct  semblaDcel 
an  ancient  bible,  with  ponderous  clasps,  oi 
the  entrance.  We  are  told  that  the  bailiffl 
is  340  years  old,  and  was  once  used  asaprij 
ing  house,  hence  its  name.  The  Dutch  furn 
up  and  repair  everything  so  faithfully  u 
nothing  has  a  chance  to  look  venerable,! 
I  believe,  when  they  tell  me,  that  in  IMii 
first  Dutch  Protestant  Bible  was  printedj 
this  verv  house,  and  that  the  proprietor,  1 
Harden  burg,  has  the  oldest  existing  copy! 
his  possession. 

During  our  stay  in  tbis  house  Hr.  Hardj 
burg  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  inspect  t| 
quaint  old  volume,  so  interesting  irom  t| 
associations  connected  with  it,  and  for  i 
tragic  fate  of  its  author,  who  escaped  wi 
difficulty  from  the  officers  of  the  ioqaifiiuj 
here  in  Amsterdam,  only  to  sufier  martyrdfl 
later  at  Antwerp.  The  very  numerous  illil 
trations  are  a  great  curiosity,  and  must  hd 
cost  the  publisher  much  pains.  From  tl 
dim  mystery  of  the  creation  to  the  sablii 
vision  of  the  Apocalypse,  everything  is  bold 
pictured. 

This  city  lies  just  at  the  junction  of  tl 
Amstel  with  an  arm  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  call 
the  Y  (or  Ij),  and  a  broad  semicircularcaM 
concentric  with  four  other  IftW  canals  wiili 
the  city,  encloses  its  walls  nom  the  out 
world.  Within  a  circumference  of  nine  mil 
there  is  a  population  of  near  280,000.  Tl 
would  seem  rather  narrow  limits  for  sooonK 
ous  a  people,  but  when  it  is  remembered  lb 
the  houses  are  all  constructed  onfouDdatia 
of  piles,  and  that  the  work  of  the  bailder  i 
low  ground  is  as  costly  perhaps  as  that  aboi 
the  wonder  is  that  the  city  has  gained  ite  pi 
sent  proportions.  Erasmus,  of  Rottcrdii 
is  said  to  nave  declared  jestingly  that  bekw 
a  people  who  dwelt  on  the  tops  of  trees  lil 
rooks,  and  behold  I  here  we  are  dwelling  «i 
them  for  a  little  season  in  their  almost  ci 
merged  city  on  the  tree  tope.  The  can»» 
Amsterdam  divide  the  city  into  ninetv  islsD( 
which  are  connected  by  three  hundred  bridge 
Perpetual  vigilance  and  incessant  labor  i 
of  course  required  to  keep  all  the  ionjen 
dams,  dykes,  canals  and  bridges  safe  •> 
secure,  and  the  expense  is  estimated  at  sever 
thousand  florins  daily.  If  from  an j  «« 
the  people  should  relax  from  their  defend 
labors  and  allow  any  defect  in  their  worl 
Amsterdam  would  be  liable  to  be  ov< 
whelmed  by  the  waters  of  the  Zayder  u 
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Whtii  shall  we  think  of  the  indostry,  enerffj 
tnd  wisdom  of  these  independent  and  nobly 
elf-reliaDt  people? 

The  Amstel  river  which  flows  through  the 
it?  is  only  nine  feet  deep,  and  the  canals 
dIj  three  or  four  feet  The  bottom  is  a  very 
lick  layer  of  mud,  which  is  stirred  up  by 
rery  passing  barge.  The  sluggish,  almost 
agnant  waters  would  soon  be  choked  by  the 
irious  deposits  of  the  crowded  city  did  not 
le  dredging  machines  work  constantly  to 
move  the  mud,  which  is  borne  away  imme- 
atelj  to  the  low  lands,  where  it  makes  a 
ost  valuable  fertilizer.  The  vast  volume  of 
Iter  is  also  being  constantly  changed  by  the 
trodoction  of  pure  water  from  the  i  through 
ih&fi,  and  the  removal  of  the  contents  of  the 
nals  by  the  pumping  of  the  windmills,  so 
at  there  is  here  far  less  uncleanness  and 
ensive  odor  than  in  many  cities  which 
>ve  the  advantage  of  natural  drainage  and 
re  running  waters.  All  the  water  for  culi- 
ly  and  other  household  purposes  is  rain 
iter,  and  that  used  for  drinking  is  brought 

0  Amsterdam  by  pipes  from  a  reservoir, 
'en  acres  in  area  and  twenty  feet  deep, 
Hated  in  the  Dunes,  thirteen  and  a  half 
les  from  Amsterdam.  This  is  very  good 
nkii  g  water.  In  exceptionably  dry  seasons 
ter  is  brought  by  barges  into  the  city  from 

little  river  Weesp,  about  nine  miles  from 
isterdam. 

Jontinual  painting,  scrubbing,  brightening 
^poli:)hing  is  so  much  a  feature  of  Hoi- 
i  that  we  cannot  call  it  a  peculiarity  of 
sterdam.  Even  the  canal  barges  are  all 
tly  painted  in  bright  colors,  with  a  little 
mg,  and  every  part  is  kept  so  clean  that 
'  make  a  pleasantrlooking  sabbath  rest  for 
bargemen,  and  in  some  cases,  I  think, 
heir  families. 

lie  connoisseur  finds  here  one  of  the  finest 
ire  galleries  in  Holland,  comprising  many 
le  most  interesting  and  valuable  works 
le  Old  Dutch  School.     The  Rijks  Mu- 

1  was  founded  by  King  Louis  Bonaparte, 
resided  in  this  city,  and  it  has  since  been 
i\y  increased  by  purchases,  gifts  and  be- 
td.  !Here  is  the  largest  and  greatest  work 
embrandt,  the  "  Night  Watch,"  very 
rkabie  for  the  peculiar  light,  the  rich- 
of  coloring,  and  the  appearance  of  en- 
ic  naovement,  and  the  varied  dramatic 
^33 ion  of  the  faces. 

ere  are  a  number  of  other  art  collections 
iisterdam,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
odor  3iuseum,  we  did  not  visit,  though 
are  said  to  be  very  excellent,  Ary 
fer's  *•  C^risiua  Conaolatar  "  is  the  largest, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
r  collection.     It  illustrates  the  divine 


mission  of  Christ  as  the  consoler,  accordin^p 
to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah. 

*'  He  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken* 
hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  cap- 
tives." 

The  picture  is  full  of  tender  and  beautiful 
expression,  though  the  face  of  Jesus  is  lesS' 
striking  than  those  of  the  mourners,  who 
bring  their  burdens  and  sorrows  to  His  feet.. 

One  evening,  after  six  o'clock,  we  took  a 
walk  through  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  city. 
The  Jews  constitute  one- tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion, having  fled  to  this  city  jDf  refuge  front 
various  countries.  The  free  exercise  of  their 
religious  rites  was  accorded  to  them,  and  they 
are  said  to  have  regarded  Amsterdam  almost 
as  a  second  Jerusalem.  Their  community  is 
very  wealthy,  but  one  is  surprised  to  find 
their  quarter  such  an  astonishing  contrast  to 
the  Dutch  cleanliness  of  the  rest  of  the  city,. 
The  streets  were  thronged  with  a  squalid 
crowd  of  filthy  people,  begging,  pushing, 
scolding,  buying  and  selling,  and  there  was  a 
most  unwholesome  odor  pervading  the  whole 
neighborhood.  We  pause  in  some  uncer- 
tainty before  an  open  passage  which  may  lead 
out  of  the  bewildering  crowd,  when  a  boy 
with  an  unmistakeable  Jewish  face  politely 
inquires  in  broken  English  if  we  would  not 
like  to  visit  the  Portuguese  synagogue,  to 
which  this  passage  leads.  We  assent,  and  he 
courteously  leads  the  way  to  the  doorway  ot 
a  massive  building,  where  he  tells  us  a  service 
is  about  to  be  held.  Officials,  wearing  antique 
hats,  inquire  if  we  are  Israelites.  "  No,"  we 
reply,  "  we  are  Christians  and  strangers ;  may 
we  have  seats  in  the  gallery  ?  "  But  the  war- 
dens object  to  our  taking  the  trouble  to  mount 
the  stairs,  and  kindly  assign  us  a  central 
place  among  the  brethren  in  the  body  of  the 
synagogue.  The  great,  massive,  solemn-look- 
ing building  is  modelled,  it  is  said,  after  the 
temple  of  Solomon ;  but,  if  so,  the  famous 
temple  was  not  so  specially  glorious  as  we 
have  always  been  led  to  believe.    This  syna- 

fogue  is  quite  barren  of  ornament  of  any 
ind,  and  in  the  evening  light  seemed  rather 
gloomy,  until  the  priest  arrived,  the  people 
gathered  in  and  the  service  commenced.  It 
was  only  a  solemn,  joyous  chant  in  Hebrew, 
in  which  all  the  male  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion joined  very  heartily,. and  seemed  to  en- 
joy. The  singing  of  the  little  boys  was  very 
melodious,  and  had  a  beautiful  eflect  as  the 
voices  seemed  alternately  to  rise  and  fill  the 
vast  temple  and  then  sink  softly  into  silence. 
The  women,  as  usual  in  the  Jewish  worship,, 
sat  in  the  high  gallery,  apart,  and  did  not 
seem  to  be  participants  in  the  chanting,  and 
a  close  lattice- work  screen  quite  shielded  them 
from  recognition  from  below.  In  the  pauses^ 
of  the  service  a  young  man  who  sat  behind 
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tis  took  great  care  to  explain  the  progress  of 
the  chanting.  It  was  a  service  of  rejoicing, 
he  said,  in  which  they  returned  thanks  for 
the  coming  of  the  Sabbath.  It  was  soon  over, 
and  we  passed  oat  with  the  retiring  congre- 
gation, our  friendly  neighbor  keeping  very 
oear,  and  inquiring  if  he  should  give  us  any 
assistance  in  finding  our  way  back  to  the  ho- 
tel. I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
friendly  hospitality  of  these  sons  of  Israel  to 
the  stranger  within  their  gates — a  pleasing 
•contrast  to  what  is  to  be  observed  sometimes 
in  houses  of  Chriatian  worship. 

A  steamboat  trip  to  Zaandam,  memorable 
as  the  place  where  Peter  the  Great  worked 
as  a  ship  carpenter,  with  a  view  to  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  impart  it 
to  his  countrymen,  and  to  Alkmaar,  occu- 
pied one  day  very  pleasantly  and  profitably. 
Zaandam.  is  a  little  town  of  excessive  clean- 
liness, of  quaint  costumes  and  of  surprising 
curiosity.  I  fully  believe  the  statement  of 
Baedeker,  that  the  enterprising  Czar  could 
remain  here  only  about  one  week,  being  ex- 
pensively annoyed  by  crowds  of  inquisitive 
idlers,  but  preferred  to  return  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  could  work  unmolested  in  the  build- 
ing-yards of  the  East  India  Company. 

Crowds  of  little,  clean,  smiling  children 
clatter  after  us  in  their  wooden  shoes,  evi- 
dently taking  a  strong  interest  in  all  our 
movements.  They  are  not  specially  rude, 
but  the  open-mouthed  curiosity  is  at  first  irri- 
tating ;  but  they  are  so  harmless  and  guile- 
less that  one  soon  ceases  to  mind  them.  I 
picked  up  one  pretty  little  fellow,  and  he  was 
delighted.  His  little,  soft  hand  drew  aside 
my  veil,  and  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  smiled 
down  into  mine.  "  Lopen !  lopen  1 "  (run  I 
rut)  I)  was  his  polite  request,  and  so  I  walked 
with  him  a  little  distance,  much  to  his  satis- 
faction. Then  I  handed  him  over  to  other 
hands  which  were  held  out  to  him,  feeling 
strangely  drawn  to  the  little  Dutchman  who 
had  ^n  clinging  so  lovingly  to  me.  They 
told  us  that  he  was  an  orphan,  but  neat  cloth- 
ing and  spotless  cleanness  were  evidences 
that  he  did  not  lack  good  care. 

The  hut  of  Czar  Peter  is  carefully  pre- 
served. It  is  a  rude,  wooden  structure,  con- 
taining two  rooms,  and  is  noiir  in  a  tottering 
condition ;  but  Anna  Paulowna,  the  late 
Queen  of  Holland,  was  a  Russian  princess, 
and  she  caused  this  building  to  be  protected 
from  further  decay  by  enclosing  it  within  a 
larger  structure.  The  place  has  been  visited 
by  the  descendants  of  the  great  Czar,  who 
have  left  memorials  of  their  visits.  A  mar- 
ble slab  over  the  chimney-piece,  bearing  the 
inscription,  ''Petro  Magno- Alexander,  was 
placed  there  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Zaandam  in  1814. 


"  Nothing  is  little  to  the  great  man,"  Ib  an- 
other inscription,  in  Dutch,  which  seemed  to 
me  to  be  very  appropriate.  The  life-size  por- 
trait of  Peter,  in  the  dress  of  a  Dutch  artiBaD, 
represents  him  in  all  the  vigor  of  youth,  and 
as  having  a  rather  noble  physiognomy,  full 
of  energy  and  intellect 

From  Zaandam  we  take  the  little  Alkmaar 
steamer  on  the  Zaan,  and  our  voyage  up  the 
little  canal  like  river  is  most  interestiDg  and 
picturesque.     The  banks  are  sprinkled  witli 
a  succession  of  neat  and  trim  houses,  mostly 
painted  green,  and  having  bright-red  roofs. 
Windmills  without  number  there  are,  to(<, 
and  their  curiously  grotesque  appearance  )i 
heightened  by  the  parti  colored  sails,  one  re>i 
and  another  white,  in  a  black  irame^vorli, 
with  a  glittering  gilt  centre-pieca    A  brisk 
wind    is    sweeping    over   the  country,  and 
the  mills  are  all  in  action,  making  a  curiooslj 
gay  scene,  such  as  I  had  never  imagined  be- 
fore.    The  top  of  the  windmill  revolves,  in 
order  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  pacsio^ 
breeze,  and  when  we  see  the  giants  all  look- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  and  swinging  their 
wing-like  arms  in  seeming  councU,  we  cao 
easily  imagine  ourselves  iu  a  land  of  gro- 
tesque monsters,  who  are  energetically  waro 
ing  off  their    pigmy   invaders.    About  one 
hour  after  quitting  Zaandam.  we  leave  ibe 
river,  enter  the  Marker- Vaart  (canal),  traT- 
erse  part  of  the  Alkaarer  Meer,  and  tkj 
enter  the  Northern  Canal.     To  the  rigbt  jie^ 
a  polder,  considerably   below   us,  consistm( 
chiefly  of  moor  and  biog,  and  we  can  see  hov 
Alkmaar  found  its  name  (all  sea)  from  i^ 
lake  and  morass  which  formerly  surrounde^ 
it.    This  town  has  little  peculiarity  to  fis 
in  the  memory  of  the  traveller.    There 
Dutch  cleanliness,  as  elsewhere ;  there  is 
ancient    church,   bereft   of   its    "idoh,*'  i 
which   is   the  tomb  of  Floris  V,  Count  o 
Holland  (1296),  still  covered   with  its  orig 
inal  tombstone  and  coat  of  arms.    In  rathe 
an   obscure  corner  is  a  painting,  by  an  ^a 
known  Dutch  master  (1504),  representing  tla^ 
Seven  Works  of  Mercy.     In  the  first  sectid 
the  merciful  are  feeding  the  hungry ;  in  tb 
second,  clothing  the  naked;    third,  gi^|4 
drink  to  the  thiraty ;  in  the  fourth,  heil^ 
the  sick ;  in  the  fifth,  sheltering  the  wander«t 
in  the  sixth,  visiting  the  prisoner ;  and  in  tfa 
seventh,  Mercy  is  represented,  according  to  as 
tique  notions,  as  chastising  the  traojgreasor. 

1th  mo.  U<,  1874.  "  ° 


S.  R. 


If  any  man  is  rich  and  powerful,  he  com< 
under  that  law  of  Qod  by  which  the  high 
branches  must  take  the  burning  of  the  soi 
and  shade  those  that  are  lower ;  by  wbi: 
the  tall  trees  must  protect  the  weak  pl^^' 
beneath  them. 
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GROWING  UP. 

i  to  keep  them  still  around  us,  babj  darliogfl,  fresh 
and  pure, 

Mother's  **  smile  their  pleasures  crowning,  '*  moth- 
er's "  kiss  their  sorrows'  cure  ; 
1  to  keep  the  waxen  touches,  sunny  curls  and  ra« 
diant  eyes, 

ottering  feet  and  eager  prattle — all  young  life's 
lost  Paradise  ! 

le  bright  head  above  the  other,  tiny  hands  that 
cloDg  and  clasped, 

ttle  forms  that,  close  enfolding,  all  of  Love's  best 
gifts  were  grasped  ; 

loriiog  in  the  summer  sunshine,  glancing  round 
the  wiijter  hearth, 

dd'ng  all  the  bright  world  echo  with  their  fear- 
less, careless  mirth. 

1  to  keep  them  ;  how  they  gladdened  all  the  path 

from  day  to  day; 

bar  gay  dreams  we  fashioned  of  them,  as  in  rosy 

sleep  they  lay; 

)w  each  broken  word  was  welcomed,  how  each 

btriig^gUog  thought  was  hailed, 

f  each  bark  went  floating  seaward,  love-bedecked 

and  fancy-sailed  I 

i'iiog  from    our  jealous   watching,  gliding  from 

our  clinging  hold, 

>.'  tbe  brave  leaves  bloom  and  burgeon  ;  lo!  the 

ihjf  sweet  buds  unfold ; 

«tto  lip,  and  cheek,  and  tresses,  steals  the  maid- 

eo's  bashfol  joy; 

stthe  frank,  bold   man's  assertion  tones  the  ac- 

'69 1 8  of  the  boy. 

itber  love  nor  longing  keeps  them  ;  soon  in  other 

ihape  than   ours, 

ose  joung  bands  will  seize  their  weapons,  build 

keir  castles,  plant  their  flowers  ; 

in  a  fresher  hope  will  brighten  the  dear  eyes  we 

traiaed  to  eee ; 

IQ  a    closer  love  than  ours  in  those  wakening 

tearts  will  be. 

it  is,  and  well  It  is  so ;  fast  the  river  nears  the 

taia  ; 

fkvard  yearnings  are  but  idle ;  dawning  never 

[iows  again  ; 

V  and  sare  the  distance  deepens,  slow  and  sure 

h  links  are  rent ; 

tu3  pluck   our  autumn   roses,  with  their  sober 

iloom  content.  — All  The  Year  Round, 


«•»• 


THE  INWABD   LIGHT. 

are  a  little  trembling  light,  which  still 
tender!  J  I  keep,  and  ever  will. 
link  it  a  ever  wholly  dies  away  ; 
I  oft  it  seems  as  if  it  could  not  stay, 
d  1  do  strive  to  keep  it  if  I  may. 

Betimes  the  wind-gusts  push  it  sore  aside : 
tn  closely  to  my  breast  my  light  I  hide, 
4  for  it  make  a  tent  of  my  two  hands  : 
~  ihoogrh  it  scarce  might  on  the  lamp  abide, 
}n  recovers,  and  uprightly  stands. 

tnimes  it  seems  there  is  no  flame  at  all ; 
)k  quite  close,  because  it  is  so  small : 

ri  aJI  for  sorrow  do  I  weep  and  sigh ; 
some  One  teems  to  listen  when  I  cry, 
d  the  light  barns  up,  and  I  know  not  why. 


Sometimea  I  think, — <<  How  could  I  live,  what  do, 
^  Without  ray  dear  light?"  then,—**  Does  each  of  you, 
Dear  friends  "  (1  think),  **a  little  light  have  too  ?" 
But  soon  I  tremble  for  my  words,  and  sigh  ; 
And  it  will  be  my  secret  till  I  die. 

O  God,  0  Father,  hear  Thy  child  who  cries  ! 
Who  would  not  quench  Thy  flame ;  who  would  not 

dare 
To  let  it  dwindle  in  a  sinful  air; 
Who  inly  feels  how  precious  such  a  prize, 
And  yet,  alas  1  is  feeble,  and  not  wise. 

Ob  hear,  dear  Father  !  for  Thou  know'st  the  need  ; 
Thou  know'st  what  awful  height  there  is  in  Thee, 
How  very  low  I  am :  Oh  do  Thou  feed 
Tby  light  that  it  burn  ever,  and  succeed 
My  life  to  deepest  holiness  to  lead. 

— Htnry  S.  Sutton. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

REVIEW   OF   THE   WEATHER,  ETC. 

FOB  BBVENTH  MOHTB. 

1873    ' 


Days. 


Rain  during  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours I     11 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day 0 

2 

18 


Cloudy,  without  storms. 
Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted, 

Total 


31 


1874 
Days. 

13 

0 

6 
12 


TBMPBBATI7RBS,   BAIN,    DBATBB,  KTC 

'  Deg. 
Mean  temperature  of  Seventh  mo.,per| 

Penna.  Hospital 79.46 

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 

Penna.  Hospital 96.06 

Lowest  do  reached  do  do  |  62.00 
Rain  during  the  monih«  do  do  5.55 in. 
Dbathb  during  the  month,  being  four 

current  weeks  for  each  year 1,764 


1873      1874 


Deg. 

76.48 

94.00 

64.00 

2.75in. 

1,487 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Seventh 
month  for  the  past  85  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1872 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1816 


Deg. 

75.98 


82  31 


68.00 


COMPARISON   OF   KAIN. 


of 


1873 


in. 


29.28 


1874 


in. 


24.22 


Totals  for  the  first  seven  months 
each  year; 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  the  temperature  of 
the  Seventh  month  of  the  present  year  varies  very 
little  in  any  of  its  phases  from  that  of  last  year, 
while  it  was  two  and  one-half  degrees  above  the 
average  for  the  past  eighty-five  years.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, the  rain-fallj  only  about  one-half  the  quan- 
tity having  fallen.  We  had  not  a  single  settled 
rainy  day  during  the  entire  month,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  occurring  on  the  29th.  In  that  instance 
the  rain  commenced  the  night  previous,  and  we  had 
a  number  of  welcome  showers,  but  this  section  of 
the  country  is  still  very  dry. 

Other  localities  of  this  wide  extended  domain 
have,  however,  had  a  surplus — witness  Pittsburgh, 
Alleghany  town,  and  some  portions  of  the  southern 
States.  In  the  first  two  named  the  loss  of  life  as 
well  as  property  have  been  terrible. 
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On  the  last  day  of  the  month  we  clipped  the  fol- 
lowiog  ia  refereace  thereto  : 

"Th^sabscriptioDB  to  the  relief  fond  at  Pittsburgh 
have  reached  $30,000.  The  number  of  lives  lost 
by  the  disaster,  so  far  as  known,  is  133.  The  Penn 
syWania  Railroad  have  tendered  the  services  of  one 
hundred  laborers  to  aid  in  clearing  away  the  ruins. 
The  streets  and  sewers  were  damaged  to  the  extent 

of  $50,; 00." 

The  decrease  in  the  deaths  as  compared  with 
last  year  is  very  gratifying,  and  bears  a  favorable 
contrast  witb  New  Yoric  as  per  the  following  pub- 
lished comparison,  viz. : 

"  Jo  New  York  for  the  week  ending  25th  inst,  there 
were  873  deaths.  In  Philadelphia  there  were  453.  Bs- 
timating  the  population  of  New  York  at  1,000,000, 
there  was  one  death  to  about  every  1,146  inhabitants. 
Estimating  Philadelphia's  population  at  750,000, 
there  was  one  to  about  every  1,656.  The  season 
ought  to  be  an  uousually  healthy  one  everywhere, 
and  it  is  so  in  Philadelphia.  But  in  New  York  it  is 
just  the  reverse,  the  mortality  being  greater  than  it 
was  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1873,  while  it  is 
I*  ss  in  Philadelphia,  week  ending  7th  mo.  25." 

Philada.f  Eighth  mo,  1,  1874.  J.  If.  Bllib. 

IS"  O  T  I  O  IC  W. 

FIRST-DAY    SCHOOL   APPOINTMENTS. 

8th  mo.  9,  Qwynedd,  Pa.,  at  close  of  meeting. 
"       9,  Abiogton,  Pa.,         "  " 

"       9,  Burlington,  N.J. ,    •*  " 

It  is  expected  that  interested  Friends  will  be  in 

attendance. 


CIBOUIiAR   MBITIIfOS 

have  been   appointed   within  Western    Quarter  as 
follows : 

Pennsgrove,   8th  mo.    9,  3  P.  M. 

Avondale,  "        23,  3J  " 

Horn-tville,      9th  mo.  13,  3     " 

UnloQville,  *        27,  3     " 

Hockessin,    lOtb  mo.  11,  3     " 


OIROULAR   MRETINOS. 

8th  mo.    9,  Pennsgrove,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

9,  Port  Blizabeth,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 
16,  Haverford,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
16,  HoariDg  Greek,  Pa  ,  10  A.  M. 
16,  G-itawissa,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M. 
16,  Gape  May,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 
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u 
a 
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PHILADILPniA    QUARTSBLY    MIKTINO. 

Gircular  Meeting  Gommittee  meets   on  6th  day, 
Bigbth  month  14th,  at  4  P.  M. 

Wm.  Eybe,  Clerk. 


MUTUAL    AID. 

Stated  Meeting  Seventh  month  14th,  8  P.  M. 

Alfred  Moorb,  Secretary. 


I T  K  m:  s. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  ult.,  a  tremendous 
fall  of  rain  at  Pittsbargh  flooded  many  streets  and 
houses,  and  occasioned  much  loss  of  I'fe.  A  morn- 
ing paper  of  the  27th  says : 

*'  The  floodgates  of  the  heavens  opened  last  night, 
and  a  vast  volume  of  water  was  discharged  upon 
the  city.  Duriug  the  day  heavy  showers  took  place, 
but  they  proved  only  preparatory  to  the  deluge 
which  came  down  upon  us  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  erening.     The  rain  was  accompanied 


with  vivid  lightning,  and  for  over  an  hour  the  raia 
fell  fast  and  furious.  The  water  came  down  in 
sheets  which  fairly  glistened  as  the  flashes  of  light- 
ning fell  upon  them  in  quick  succession.  For  half 
an  hour  there  were  no  distinguishable  drops  as  the 
term  is  generally  understood.  It  was  the  descent  of » 
torrent.  In  three  minutes  after  this  terrible  water- 
spout  had  burst,  more  than  one  hundred  hamao 
beings  were  swept  away.'' 

The  United  States  signal  observer  at  this  point 
rejects  the  theory  of  a  waterspout,  and  thinlts  ihat, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  geographical  formation  of  this 
section  of  the  country,  a  disaster  could  be  caused 
at  any  time  in  those  sections  by  what  he  terms  ex- 
traordinary rain-falls  He  says  ther.e  was  no  iodi- 
cation  of  a  storm  on  Sunday  night,  except  a  slight 
change  in  the  barometer.  It  appeared  to  come  from 
the  northwest,  and  passed  over  the  city  westward. 
The  disasters  in  Ghartier's  Valley  were  perhaps 
half  an  hour  later  than  those  at  Butcher's  Kunaod 
Wood's  Run. 

A  special  despatch  to  the  London  Timf*  from 
Vienna,  on  the  27th  ult.,  giving  an  account  of  a 
similar  storm  in  Moravis,  says  that  tbe  towo  of 
Azagra  was  overwhelmed  by  a  torrent;  sixty-four 
houses  were  demolished,  and  few  of  the  inhabitaou 
escaped  with  their  lives.  The  railways  were  badly 
damaged  in  every  direction. 

[Moravia  is  a  province  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
bounded  by  Qalicia,  Hungary,  Austria,  Bobeist^ 
and  8ilesia.  It  is  almost  surrounded  by  mooDtaiod, 
and  lying,  as  it  does,  in  the  basin  of  tbe  Danube^ 
its  storms  are  very  destructive. — Eds.EvesikoPu-:  ] 

A  storm  of  great  violence  occurred  also  4i 
Eureka,  Nevada,  on  the  25th  ult.  '*  It  had  been  nin- 
ing  with  great  violence  from  early  in  the  moraiop 
until  noon,  when  a  cloud  burst  on  a  lofty  ranfreof 
mountains  to  the  eastward,  and  a  vast  volome  of 
water  rushed  down  the  caflion  where  the  town  :j 
situated.  The  eastern  part  of  the  town  was  flooded 
in  ten  minutes.  The  people  in  this  portion  of  the 
place  were  hemmed  in  ;  houses  were  tore  from  tbeT 
foundations,  and  swept  away  with  their  occnpan'f. 
The  total  loss  of  life  it  is  believed  will  reach  25  or 

30."  ; 

TtLEORAMS  from  Sf.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  St.  "uu.^ 
Minn.,  of  3l8t  nit.,  state  :  Great  qaanti'ies  of  ?r«?5- 
hoppers  have  appeared  in  Western  and  Soutbwestpra 
Kansas,  and  are  destroying  everything  before  them. 
Much  damage  and  distress  is  apprehended.  6r&«'- 
hoppers  are  rapidly  raoviuf^  eastward  in  royriaii. 
and  will  doubtless  reach  Wisconsin,  perhaps  I  'i- 
nois,  before  the  flying  season  is  past.  They  ar*-  '^- 
ported  to-day  very  abundant  at  a  number  of  p"''^'- 
far  east  of  the  former  scene  of  their  activity.  B"^ 
in  this  city  several  gardens  are  overrun  with  tbfo. 
All  the  damage  the  late  comers  can  row  do  i- '»> 
deposit  eggs,  which  will  hatch  oat  millions  of  w^- 
vastating  insects  another  year.  It  is  noyr  a^?v- 
lutely  certain  that  other  States  than  this  wi  I  ccni- 
plain  of  the  scourge  next  year,  and  if  the  clouds  ft 
insects  continue  their  present  movement.  eTeoC*-* 
tral  and  Eastern  States  will  not  escape. 

A  CHAXOB  in  the  posUl  rates  to  France  took  effect 
on  the  first  of  this  month.  For  letters,  per  half  oonc?. 
or  a  fraction  thereof,  the  charge  will  be  nine  cent^^ 
pre-paymeot  optional.  On  newspapers,  three  cn'J 
each,  if  not  exceeding  four  ounces  in  weight  w:t . 
an  additional  rate  of  three  cents  for  each  addiuoaai 
weight  of  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  pre*P*r 
ment  compulsory.  Printed  matter,  sam pi «<  *^ 
will  be  taken  at  ihe  rate  of  two  cents  for  ore  oo'' 
four  cents  for  two  ounces,  six  cents  for  four  ^^^'*^^ 
and  twelve  cents  for  eight  ounces,  also  com p'"-^"? 


FRIENDS'    INTELLIGENCER. 


EPUOATION'AI., 


MAPLEWOOO  INSTITUTE 

CONCOROVILLE, 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PBNN. 
Jjitnatedon  the  Phila.  A  Baltimore  Central  R.B.,  20 
niles  west  of  PhiUdelphia.   Both  sexes  are  admitted. 

l!l"°i®^'^***/®«®^  •  ^^^^  o^  Trustees,  members 
jf  the  Society  of  Friends.  To  our  piesent  corps  of 
retcbers  we  have  added  two  others,  ripe  in  Scholar- 
ihip  and  experience.  The  English  branches,  the 
jliMics  and  the  Sciences  will  be  thoroughly  taught. 
10  efforts  will  be  spared  to  give  students  a  careful 
rtming.  The  Buildings  have  superior  modern 
nangements.  Small  children  will  be  provided 
ritli  the  comforts  of  a  home. 
Fall  and  Winter  session  will  commence  9mo. 
beptember)  14.         Por  Circular  address, 

JOSEPH  SHOBTLIDOE, 

^ Principal. 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE, 

SWARTHMORE, 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PENIT. 
This  InsUiution,  under  the  care  of  Friends,  and 
|en  to  students  of  either  sex,  is  situated  on  the 
est  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  ten  miles 
jm  Philadelphia.  Pull  courses  of  study  are  pro- 
led  m  both  the  Olassical  and  Scientific  Depart- 
»ts,  for  completing  either  of  which  the  usual 
pws  arc  conferred.  There  is  also  connected 
Ui  the  College  a  Preparatory  School.  Applicants 
My  age  are  admi  tted  either  to  the  College  or  the 
iparatory  School  who  bring  testimonials  of  good 
iracter  from  their  last  teachers,  and  pass  the  re- 
ired  preliminary  examinations.  The  examinations 
^admiss  on  to  the  College  or  the  Preparatory 
tool  will  be  held  oo  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  days, 
tlst,  2d  and  3d  of  Ninth-month  (September,)  18U. 
secure  places,  the  accomodations  being  limited! 
plications  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible 
l«  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  President.  For 
wogae  and  farther  particulars  address 
EDWARD  H.  MAGILL,  President. 

SWITHIN   C.  SHORTLIDGE'S 

OARDING    SCHOOL, 

TOim O  MEir  AND  BOYB. 

KBNNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 
Terms    ▼©ry    Reasonable. 

DIAL  PROVISION  AND  OAEE  POR  LITTLE  BOYS 

PROF.  J.  M.  HABBL,  Pa.  D. 
»»y.  Modem  LaDgaages,  Physiology  and  Astronomy, 
_  DR.  a  S.  GAUNTT, 

Chemistvy  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  F.  OOSTEN, 
Ptonmaoship  and  English  Blanches. 


EBGIIDOUN  SEMINABT. 

FOR  YOUNQ  LADIES. 

This  Institution,  which  has  a  beautiful  and  healthy 
location  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  wiU  commence  ito  next 
session  Ninth  mo.  28th,  1874.  Instruction  thorough 
and  practicaL  Lectures  every  week.  Terms,  $85 
per  session,  of  twenty  weeks.  For  circulars  and 
full  particulars,  address  the  principal, 

RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Jb., 

Brcildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


MIAMI  VALLEY  INSTITUTE, 

Combining  suitable  physical  industries,  with  a  full, 
or  partial  College  Course  of  instruction.  For  par- 
ticulars send  for  Catalogues. 

A.  WRIGHT,  Pres. 
7th  mo.  11, 1874  Springboro,  Warren  Co.,  0. 

C'^HAPPAQCJA  MOUNTAIN  INSTITUTE. 
A  Boarding  School  for  both  sexes,  under  the 
care  of  the  Society  of  Friends.    Fall  term  ($95.00.) 
begins  9th-mo.  7th.    Address, 

S.  C.  COLLINS,  Principal, 

Chappaqua,  New  York. 

MOOBESTOWN  BOAEDING  fiOHOOL 

will  re-open  Ninth  month  2l8t,  1874.    For  circular 
apply  to  MARY  S.  LIPPINOOTT,  Principal,  Moorea- 
town,  Burlington  Co  ,  N.  J. 
7  mo.  7th,  1874. 


FRIENDS'  SBEKING  AN  EDUCATION  FOR 
their  Daughters  at  cheaper  rates  than  that 
afforded  by  our  high  priced  schools,  can  be  accom- 
modated at  Eaton  Institute,  Kennett  Square,  Chester, 
Co.,  Pa.    Inquire  for  circular  of 

EVAN  T.  SWAYNE,     ),>.,, 
SALLIE  W.  SWAYNE.  /  ^"ncipals. 


8.  a  8HORTL.IDGB,  A.  M,  Pmhoifai, 
iMtnictor  in  Language,  Mathematlca  and  Bngliah. 

IE  TAYLOR  ACADEMY, 


(ForiMrly  Taylar  *  JaokMn't  Aeadaay.) 

WILltnrGTOV,  Dd., 

BOARDING  &  DAY  SCHOOL 

B*OR   SOTXI   SBXICS. 

Wni  rt-ep«B  Vinth  moath  lit,  1871 

Br  Cirenlart  and  farther  information,  addrets 
J.  K.  TAYLOR,  PrinoipaL 


"T^RIBNDS'  SCHOOLS  AT  FlPTfiBNTH  AND 
J}  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia.  Will  resume  their 
duties  the  7th  of  Ninth  month  next.  Applications 
for  admission  to  the  Boys'  departments  of  the  Central 
and  Grammar  Schools  should  be  made  to 

A.  B.  IVINS,  A.  M.,  Principal, 
1524  y.  Broad  Street. 

WANTED  AT  CHAPPAQUA  MOUNTAIN  IN8- 
STITUTE. 
A  Superintendent  and   Matron,   to  take  charge 
Ninth  mo.  1st.    Address 

SAMUEL  C.  COLLINS,  Principal, 

Chappaqua,  West  Chester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


0HE8TER    ACADEMYp 

CHESTER,  PA. 

The  Fourteenth  year  of  this  school  for  both  sexes 
will  open  on  Auguat  31st.    The  whole  expense  is 
$210  per  year.    For  Circulars,  addess 

GEO.  GILBERT,  PrincipaL 


$2S 


i::!^^.?'.  ^1^  AUQER  AND 

DRILL  la  good  tmlloix.^  HIOBEST 
TESTIMOHIALS  VBOM  OOlVERNOBB 
OF  IOWA.  ABKAH8A8  ABD  DAKOTA* 
OitelotnMfrM.  W.OILS8,8t.Loali^lfi^ 


FBIENDB'    INTEL LIO EN OEB. 


O^OB  raws  Jbr  FaiENDfi. 

JUST   RECEIVED. 

Iuv«ic9  of  Cap  Grenadine. 
Inirviice  of  Gap  Oreoadine. 

also, 

Lftrge  White  Cashmere  Shawls, 
l^arj^e  White  Cushmere  Shawls. 

Plea«e  send  your  orders  at  once. 
Flease  send  your  orders  at  once. 

JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

SEVENTH  &  ARCH  STREETS,  PHILAD'A. 

OARFETZiarOS. 

ONE  PEIOI  OABPBT  WASEBOUSB. 
Window  Shades,  Oil  Oloih,  Mats,  &o. 

BENJAMIN  GREEN, 

18p  f  S3  33  North  8«oond  St..  PhlUda. 

&  P.  BALDEBSTOV  ft  SON, 

002  SPBING  GARDEN  STRBBT, 

PHILA0BLPII4, 

A)wm  on  hand  a  lar|^  Tariety  of  Paper  Hanginga 
and  window  Shades.  We  hare  a  Tery  deaiifable 
spring  Shade  Roller,  which  woriu  without  oords, 
and  is  mncb  approved. 

Jma  BL  RoaiMS.  Riubri  M.  Ronmn 

J.  H.  ROBERTS  &.  BRO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 
Foreign  and  IDoznestio  SVvLlts. 

948  NOBTH  I>EZA  WABE  A  VENVB^ 

Itt  ■oiioiud. 


New  Type-Skilled  Workmen' 


BhtpjilBg  ordori  prompttj  Sited. 

J.  f .  BOUBTS,  Al«z*iiiri«,  T».  WU.  PABBT,  CtaiualnMa,  X.  J. 

THORVfON  OOKBOW  *  00.,  FhllAte. 

FOB' SALE. 

Hy  Farm  of  105  acres  in  London  Connty,  Ta. 
one  mile  sontb  of  Purcellyille,  on  the  WaebiDgtOD 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  There  is  a  good  brick  Houee, 
brick  Barn,  and  other  buildings ;  good  Apple,  Peach, 
and  Pear  Orchards,  a  qnantity  of  small  fruits,  ete. ; 
good  springs  and  running  water. 
Rtference  to — 

Richardson  &  Janney,  Philadelphia. 
.  D.  W.  Taylor,  Wilmington,  Del. 

B.  W.  Taylor, 

Wm.  P.  Taylor, 

BERNARD  TAYLOR, 


11 


Etteblithad  over  30  YMrt.. 


^ 


Lincoln  P.  0., 

London  Cou't*-,  Va. 


BILL  HEADINGS, 

CIRCULARS,  ya^^i. 
IRVOICES,>iJvVELL 

C  AROSy^^fl^X^c«  has  ail 

the&cliftlMfer 
doing  GOOD 
ORKinmodsni 

sty  Isi  ef  ssy  dtscriptioa, 
on  the  very  BEST  TIRMS. 

Corner  of  Library  Street. 

ALARQB  SALARY  a  mooth  easily  made  wl 
Stencil  and  Key  Check  ontfits.  CsUlofa 
and  Samples  sent  fVee.  S.  M.  Spencer,  117  Hi 
over  St.,  Boston. 

MUTUAL  FIRE  INS.  GO 

Of    PhiladelpUa. 

No.  701  ABCH  STBEET. 

CALEB  CLOTHIER,  Prento 
ALAN  WOOD,  Vice  President. 

THOMAS  MATHER,  Tnas. 
T.  BLLWOOD  CHAPMAN,  Sec'y. 

BENJAMIN  STRATTAH, 
GENERAL   INSURANCE 

AND 

RBAL  BSTArB  AaBKT  AHD   BROKJ 
NOTARY  PUBLIC  AND  OONVEYANCBB. 
'LoAHS  Neootiatbd,   Rents    Collsctio,  Ao.,  i 

Coznmr  MAIM  AMD  FIFTH  BTBSBTfl 
RICHMOND,  IND. 

riiHE  PEliM  JMVTITAI^  I.IFE  IIVSCl 

A      ANCB  company  of  PHILADELPHIA. 

ASSETS  ACCUMULATED,  $4,427,996.69. 

The  PENN  is  a  purely  MUTUAL  Compsny.  J 

of  its  ^surplus  premiums  are  returned  to  the  ow 

bers  every  year,  thus  furnishing  insurance  at 

lowest  possible  rates.     All  policies  non-forfeita^ 

for  their  value. 

AGENTS  and  CANVASSERS  WANTED.   Ap| 

i  Office,  No.  921  Cfaeatnat  Si.,  PhUadelphis,  f«^ 

^OACi  ^«^^  I^^l  One  Gaarasser  B^ 
V^^tW^^O  in  one  week.  Samples  seat  fn^ 
&.  Address  W.  H.  Chidestw,  ^67  Broadway,  '• 


'Wfcbj 
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pHIIiADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  15,  1874 


Nc^SO. 


REMOVAL, 

THE  PUBLICATION  OPPICB 


.1 


OF 


i  been  remoTed  to  the  store  of  •»  Prlende'  Book 
BJAlion,"  No.  706  Arch  8t-  To  which  place  all 
lODications,  remittanoet,  adyertiBements,  Ac, 
id  be  addreBied. 


10.  3. 


JOHN  OOMLY,  AoT. 


IlIN  GOODS. 

lite  Berege  and  Grape  Marets  Shawls. 

lite  ftnd  Light-colored  Llama  Shawls. 

le  ftnd  M ixt  Gronadine  Shftwls. 

ie  Bsrege  Sqaares  and  Bhawls« 

lii  uid  Figured  French  Lawns. 

tt  PUid  Grenadines,  87)  cents. 

lek  Henaai  ftom,  37}  to  $1  26. 

ick  TlUDarUmSy  deriirabU,  50  oents. 

»k  Mvilins,  in  fine  qnality. 

Hiaidion's  Linens  all  nnmberf. 

irt  Prottts,  onr  make,  from  Richardson's  Linens. 

1*1  Qau  TeM,  50,  62,  75,  87  k  $1.00. 

wen'i  Oans  Tetto,  56  ots.  worth  $1.00. 

JOHN  H.  BTOEEB, 

8.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Aroh  Sts. 


SCHOOLEY'S  MOUNTAINS. 

It  IS  very  gratifying  to  those  who  appreciate  this 
healthfhl  and  beantiful  Mountain  resort,  to  know 
that  the  estimable  Proprietor,  J.  Warren  ColemM, 
of  the  Heath  House,  has  eonclnded  to  receiTe  guests 
till  the  lit  of  October.  The  facilities  for  reachinj^ 
this  delicious  atmosphere  and  pure  health  restoring 
water,  are  now  complete,  the  North  Penn  «•**»• 
running  a  handsomely  fitted  up  car  throtfgh  withoyt 
change,  so  that  leaving  Philadelphia  at  3^0  P- ■•> 
you  reach  the  foot  of  the  mountain  at  t  P.  M.,  waese 
conveyances  are  in  waiting,  to  deliver  you  •X  tea 
time,  in  the  well  supplied  dining  room  of  the  »♦■« 
House.  There  are  many  now  stopping  at  Ifce 
"Heath,"  among  them  General  S.  W.  Roberts  a«a 
family,  Mrs.  Penn  Gaakill,  Mrs.  Dr.  Coates,  A, 
WiUcox  and  famUy,  Jos.  G.  Hensaey  and  ^™»y» 
Samuel  P.  Gordon  and  fatmily  and  others.  We  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  in. 
another  column. 


CARPETINGS 

AND 

JVEW  FATTERJ^S, 

Great  variety  ot  stylet  in  every  jjrade  of  goods  from 
the  finest  Acmintter  down  to  the  Rag  Carpet.  All 
will  be  offered  at  lowevt  market  prices. 

BEEVE  L.  KNIGHT  &  SON, 

(IMPOBTSBS  AND  DEALSR8, 

m»    CHESTJrUT  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


AHTBD.—MOTHBB  AND  BON,  FRIENDS, 
wuit  Breakfast  and  Tea  in  a  Friends'  pxivate 
f,tiro  rooms  reqvlred,  furnished  and  unfumish- 
I4nss  stating  terms,  MORTON,  care  of  N.  W. 
I  k  SONS,  733  Sansom  Street. 


eriO,  formerly  LA  PIBRRB  HOUSB, 

Ocean  Street,  Cape  May,  New  Jersey.^ 
Accommodation  for  350  Guests. 
low  a  first-class  modem  style  house,  replete 
modem  conveniences,  in  great  part  newly 
iandsonely  furnished,  including  best  Bed 
ip,  Mattresses,  Gas,  *c.  Roomy  Piassas  open 
ft  Set  Breeze.  About  one  square  from  the  beach 
^th  houses,  and  central  to  the  different  points 
mctions  upon  the  Island.  Circulars,  with  cut  of 
OQie  and  full  particulars,  sent  upon  application, 
•ch  at  Depot  And  Steamboat  Landing. 
m  moderate. 


CHAS.  S.  CARPBNTBR, 


r  gkiu. 

Cai?utm. 


Proprietor. 


TASTELESS  FRUIT  PBESERYDie  WIDER 

Pmterves  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  tomatoes  without 
being  air-tight,  and  has  no  equal  in  the  world  tor 
putting  up  all  kinds  of  Stewei  Fruit,  Fruit  Butters 
and  Preserves  for  winter  use,  as  well  as  for  oyerydaj 
use  in  summer,  as  a  very  small  quantity  will  keep 
stewed  fruit  in  summer  fof  weeks,  that  would  spoil 
over  night.  It  is  not  new,  but  is  now  sold  in  every 
state  of  the  Union,  and  been  advertised  in  this  paper 
for  the  last  six  years.  Hundreds  who  commenced 
buying  a  single  box,  now  buy  by  the  dosen  tortemily 
use.  Air-tight  iruit,  with  a  little  of  this  powder  in,  is  of 
much  finer  flavor  than  without  it,  beside  you  have  a 
certainty  your  fruit  will  keep.  It  saves  large  quanti- 
ties of  Sugar,  as  you  can  use  just  what  you  choose. 
One  box  preserves,  60  lbs.  or  40  qts  of  dressed  fruit. 
Price  $4.00  per  doz.  by  Express.  60  cents  single  box 
by  mail.  Directions  and  full  pa  rticulars  by  mail  to 
any  one  who  writes. 

ZANB,  NOBNY  k  CO., 

3  mo.  7mo.  Ist.  136  N.  Second  St.,  Philada 
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JOBTES  COM POUBTD  BED  SPBIBTG 

Thb  Only  Doublb  Spring  in  thb  Makket. 


This  Spring  has  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
tow  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
0pind  springs,  surmounted  by  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
bo  pnt  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  GiTe  size  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
references.  *' Jones  Compound  SpRure''  Manufac- 
tory, 226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 


DR.  GEO. 

DENTIST, 

FORMBBLT  421  KOBTH   SiXTH  StBBIT, 

has  removed  to  247  North  Bighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  Mends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  serTices. 

raimxDB*  cbktral  tailor  storb. 

ISAAC  H.  MACDONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Chas.  C.  Jackson,  deceased,  has  remored 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arob.  Having  had  25  years' 
ezperlenoe  in  getting  up  of  FriencU'  clothing,  he 
Bolicitt  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

GOOD   BJSINESS  OFFOBTUNITT. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON 

MANUFACTUSINO  COMPANY 

• 

are  reorganizing  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
i>lfer  better  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NUMBEB  6 

MAiriTFAOTITBnril  SEWIHG  ICAOHnTE. 

APPLY  AT 

^14  CHESTNUT  ST,   PHILADA. 

WILLIAM   HBACOCK, 
GENERAL  FURNISHING    UNDBRTAKBR, 

No.  907  FiLBBRT  Strut,  Phila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Coffins,  and 
eirery  reqaisite  for  Fnnerals  fnmished.  Using  Reed'e 
patent  Preserver,  obviating  the  necessity  of  packing} 
bodiea  in  ioe.  tf 


PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALT! 

A  fhll  enortment  of  good*  eaitable  for  Frie&di  iw— 
etentiyonhand.   8ftti»ibctory  fit  TtenultettMii 

GUSTAVUS  GOLZE, 
TAILOR. 

BaooesBor  to  Chas.  G.  Jaelf son.  it  thf  Oid  §1 

ITo.  531  Aroh  Strset,  Phlladelplili, 


A  SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS    AND    BUILDIB)^ 
No.  1126  Bhiaff  Allit, 
(First  Sti«0t  above  Raoe  Street)) 

PHILAOnLPHU. 

JOBBIirO  ATTiarDBD  Ta 


No.  1680  Wood  St 


Ho.  MI. 


ISAIAH    PRICES.  DENTIST, 
1720    Oro«ii  Street,    PhUftdolphla, 


ISAAC   O.  TTSOI, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

240  N.  Eigkik  Sirmt. 
Photographing  in  all  its  branehes,    Spieiiltf| 
tion  given  to  oopjing  old  piolares. 


■ARIA  COOPER  PARTEHHEilER. 
PLAIN  BONNET  MAKES, 

645  NORTH  TENTH  8TRXST, 

PBILADaLPHU. 


THS  BE7N0LDS  ISOH  SOOFimOt 

Manafacturera  of  Iroa  Bailding  Work,  Zinc  QHJ, 
meats,  Galvanized  Iron  Ooroices,  B&lastrMiti,IV 
dow  Cap8|  Dormers,  ^c.  These  m&ke  lov&ti 
aurance  rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  B«4|, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  ilate-  4 
for  circoUrs.  407  WALNUT  Stteet,  Phibddil 
Works,  Camden. 

CRAFT   &  JESSUF, 

(Baoo6«k>r8  to  &  A.  Wild nn,) 
906  Mabkit  STEnnr,  Philahilpiu* 
House  Fomisbing  Goods,  Cutlery,  Walut 
ets,  Lamps  and  lAmp  Fiztnrss,  Bird  Oagei, 
Dritannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  wua 
OLovtaiB  wmiv»nna  bbfaiud. 


PUENITUEE. 
EriiMiBhad  hoenfy-Jhe  fean  hj 


Designer,  llannfiiotarer  and  Dealer  in  finf 
Mid  CottaM  Fumitare,  Spriifg,  Hair  and  HoBk 
tresses. 

No.  626  Ca&lowhiiiL  Stbut,  Puu. 

I.  F.  HOPKDrS, 

RBM07BD  TO  NEW  STORE,  227  K.  TENTH  t 
f,  Manuftictarer  and  dealer  in  fine  J 
WALNUT  FURNITURE,  II ATTRASSIS,  ^  H 
ironld  roBpectAilty  invite  the  attention  of  FrioAt 
«  new  and  well  selected  stock. 

PRICES  LOW. 
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GENESEE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  have  received  the  Extracts  of  Genesee 

'early  Meeting.     From  Men's  Extracts  we 

ike  the  minute  of  exercises  and  the  Indian 

iport,  as  follows : 

During  the  consideration  of  the  several 
sliiDonies  as  represented  by  the  queries, 
Qch  exercise  was  felt,  and  salutary  counsel 
B8  offered. 

We  were  reminded  that  the  maintenance 
[  our  religious  meetings  was  synonymous 
ith  the  maintenance  of  the  Society,  and 
ere  incited  to  more  diligence  in  their  at- 
ndance.  While  it  was  mought  that  even 
loee  who  frequently  absent  themselves  from 
lem,  still  had  a  desire  for  the  preservation 
'  the  Society,  that  they  would  be  very  un- 
tiling to  see  the  organization  broken  up; 
it,  unleas  there  was  more  faithfulness  on 
lelr  part,  our  meetings  must  eventually  20 
)WD.  A  deep  feeling  was  expressed  for  the 
)Qnger  members,  that  they  might  be  enabled 
*  experience  more  of  those  heavenly  influ- 
ices,  which  flow  into  the  heart  from  the ! 
erformance  of  this  obligation,  when  entered 
ito  with  a  devotional  spirit,  and  the  older 
embers,  the  fathers,  were  particularly  called 
1  to  evince  by  their  faithfulness  the  benign 
Fects  on  them,  that  they  may  draw  the 
mng  minds  around  and  to  them,  and  thus 
rengthen  them,  that  all  may  work  together 
r  the  promotion  of  the  great  lifB  work,  the 


f promotion  and  growth  of  the  inner  and  higher 
ife. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  the  reflection 
that  the  concern  of  the  older  members  for  the 
continuation  of  the  organization,  was  not  be- 
cause they  expected  to  reap  so  much  of  the 
benefit  of  it,  as  they  must  soon  pass  away, 
but  as  they  had  experienced  a  preserving  in- 
fluence from  their  association  with  it,  that  it 
had  aided  them  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
their  life  work,  that  from  it  they  had  found 
a  strength  to  persevere  in  their  devotion  to 
their  God;  so  thev  felt  desirous  that  the 
same'  hallowed  influence  should  be  thrown 
around  the  young,  that  they  too  might  also 
partake  of  the  benefits  in  which  the  old  are 
rejoicing.  The  young  were  counseled  to  be 
alive  to  their  higher  interests,  that  they  might 
realize  the  true  joys  t(f  be  found  therein,  and 
then  they  would  uphold  the  hands  of  their 
older  brethren,  and  in  this  united  labor  all 
would  be  brought  into  a  near  unity  in  the 
bond  of  heavenly  peace. 

We  were  feelingly  exhorted  to  remember 
the  counsel  of  Jesus  to  "  love  your  enemies," 
and  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  forgiveness.  It 
was  shown  us  that  as  we  cultivate  this  spirit 
and  carried  it  out  to  the  extent  he  indicated, 
that  of  not  only  forgiving  seven  times  a  day, 
but  seventy  and  seven  times,  we  would  find 
no  time  to  indulge  in  hardness  or  ill-will, 
because  to  maintain  this  condition  of  mind 
would  require  a  constant  watchfulness  over 
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ourselves,  and  in  this  we  should  be  preserved 
from  magnifying  our  brother's  fault,  and  the 
tond  of  unity  would  be  kept  unbroken. 

It  was  also  shown  us  that  as  we  were  faith- 
fully engaged  in  our  great  life  work,  the  sal- 
vation of  our  immortalsouls,  it  would  increase 
our  love  and  confidence  in  God,  and  from 
this  would  flow  out  a  love  for  our  fellow- man, 
■which  would  incite  to  seek  their  higher  and 
best  interests,  irrespective  of  sect  or  class, 
and  would  irresistibly  draw  us  to  mingle  with 
kindred  spirits  to  ofler  worship  and  praise  to 
the  Great  Supreme. 

Those  living  where  the  meetings  were  small, 
were  encouraged  to  be  faithful  in  their  at- 
tendance of  them,  for  the  good  Master  was 
there ;  and  as  they  were  concerned  to  experi- 
ence the  attainment  of  this  state  of  preserva- 
tion, they  would  find  that  as  Divine  love  be- 
came the  ruler  of  the  heart,  that  where  but 
the  two  or  three  are  gathered  He  would  be  in 
their  midst. 

We  were  reminded  that  the  great  basis  on 
which  our  religious  edifice  is  to  be  reared  as 
•established  by  Jesus,  was  to  **  Love  one  an- 
other," and  our  early  fathers  discarded  creeds 
•and  forms  for  this  ;  it  was  the  one  cementing 
bond  between  them,  and  was  the  means 
through  which  they  wielded  so  powerful  an 
influence,  and  experience  in  this  our  day, 
•shows  that  it  alone  sustains  all  that  is  good 
a,nd  pure.  And  we  were  counseled  to  exam- 
ine and  see  whether  we  were  building  upon 
that  basis,  whether  we  were  rearing  a  struc- 
ture at  once  enduring,  and  of  such  beautiful 
proportions  as  to  draw  to  us.  If  the  fathers 
«how  that  their  lives  are  built  upon  such  a 
l)asis,  they  will  draw  tiieir  children  to  them, 
a.nd  the  same  holy  influence  will  extend  over 
all,  and  a  preservation  will  be  witnessed  from 
every  thing  like  tale-bearing  and  detraction, 
and  all  will  become  as  children  of  the  family 
of  God. 

A  deep  concern  was  felt  for  a  careful, 
guarded  education  of  the  children,  and  we 
were  admonished  to  take  more  care  in  this 
respect,  to  seek  to  throw  around  them  in 
their  early  years,  whiM  the  mind  is  plastic 
and  susceptible  of  impressions  which  shall  be 
durable,  such  influences  as  shall  induce  them 
to  love  our  principles,  and  make  them  their 
rule  of  action. 

We  have  not  been  unmindful  of  our  great 
testimonies  against  intemperance,  war  and  a 
hireling  or  paid  ministry,  and  although  but 
few  remarks  were  made  respecting  them,  still 
a  feeling  was  evident  that  there  is  a  deep 
concern  resting  with  us  that  they  be  faith- 
fully maintained,  and  we  are  assured  that  as 
we  make  this  Divine  love  the  basis  of  our 
religious  structure,  and  are  engaged  to  closely 
watch  over  and  against  every  thing  which 


will  tend  to  draw  us  from  this  foundation,  we 
shall  not  only  witness  a  preservation  of  our 
own  higher  life,  but  will  then  be  qualified  to 
bear  and  carry  out  these  testimonies  before 
men,  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

women's   MBITING. 

lUtk  of  the  month  and  3d  of  the  week. 

Summaries  from  the  answers  as  they  came 
from  our  Quarterly  and  Half  Year  Meetings, 
have  been  read  and  adopted,  showing  there 
are  deficiencies  and  weaknesses  ezistiog 
amongst  us  as  a  religious  Society,  which 
caused  much  exercise  of  mind,  and  excellent 
counsel  has  been  handed  forth  for  our  encour- 
agement to  persevere  against  the  hindering 
things  of  time,  remembering  that  King  David 
said  "  a  sacrifice  that  cost  nothing  I  will  not 
ofler  unto  the  Lord,"  but  press  forward  and 
our  labors  would  be  blest.  Much  interest 
and  feeling  were  manifested  in  reading  the 
answers  to  the  second  query,  remembering 
the  importance  of  love  and  unity,  as  this  is 
the  badge  of  true  discipleship.  We  were 
feelingly  encouraged  to  be  faithful  in  attend- 
ing meetings,  although  we  may  have  manv 
difficulties  to  overcome  in  the  performance  of 
this  important  duty,  being  reminded  that 
meetings  thus  attended  are  ofttimes  the  most 
precious  seasons,  wherein  the  presence  of 
Him  whom  it  should  be  our  earnest  endeavors 
to  serve,  is  indeed  felt  to  pervade  our  hearts, 
causing  us  to  feel  that  one  hour  in  His  pres- 
ence is  worth  a  thousand  spent  elsewhere. 
One  dear  sister  told  us  how  she  had  prepared 
her  dinner  and  then  walked  three  or  four 
miles  to  attend  meeting;  her  husband  and 
children  not  being  members  did  not  often 
go  witii  her.  She  felt  that  a  blessing  bad 
crowned  her  eflbrts  in  thus  leaving  her  work 
for  a  short  time,  and  believed  others  would 
likewise  receive  if  they  were  faithful  b  the 
performance  of  that  which  their  hands  find 
to  do,  endeavoring  to  do  it  cheerfully,  not 
considering  it  an  unpleasant  task  to  be  found 
serving  Hi (D  whom  we  should  love  with  all 
our  mind,  might  and  strength. 

We  were  encouraged  to  give  up  all  and 
bow  before  His  footstool ;  then,  indeed,  will 
we  know  of  our  wills  being  brought  into  sub- 
jection to  the  Divine  mind;  then  shall ve 
know  hard  things  to  be  made  easy,  and  a 
way  cast  up  where  there  seemed  to  be  no 
way,  for  with  God  all  things  are  possible. 

Report  of  the  CommiUee  on  Indicai  Affam  to 
Oeneaee  Yearly  Meeting  of  Fnenh, 
Your  committee  attended  to  the  concerns 
entrusted  to  them  as  soon  as  was  practicable* 
and  instructed  its  sub-committee  to  arrange, 
care  for,  and  carry  out  the  necessary  details. 
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iwd  the  following  is  a  synopsis  of  its  proceed- 
ings and  the  results : 

Soon  after  our  last  Yearly  Meeting  we 
called  the  attention  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Ez* 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Six  Yearly  Meet- 
ings to  the  necessity  of  callings:  a  joint  conven- 
iioD  of  delegates  from  those  Yearly  Meetings, 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  taking  some  action 
by  which  there  might  be  a  better  understand- 
ing in  regard  to  carrying  out  the  pledge  given 
the  government,  that  we  would  send  a  com- 
mittee to  visit  the  Agencies  at  least  once  a 
year.  For  some  reason  unexplained  to  us, 
the  original  plan  agreed  upon  in  joint  con- 
vention in  1870,  to  send  a  committee  to  visit 
all  the  Agencies  on  the  same  visit,  had  been 
neglected,  and  the  larger  Yearly  Meetings 
had  sent  their  committees  to  the  particular 
Agencies  under  their  care.  In  accordance 
with  our  request,  and  for  the  transaction  of 
some  other  business,  a  convention  was  called 
to  meet  in  Baltimore,  in  the  Tenth  month,  at 
which  this  matter  was  fully  discussed,  and  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  are  appended  to  this 
report 

The  committee  also  took  prompt  action  in 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  services  of  a  suit- 
able woman  to  teach  the  adult  women  the 
necessary  art  of  housekeeping  at  their  own 
homes,  aud  to  bring  the  subject  of  compen- 
sation of  such  a  person  belbre  the  proper 
^  authorities  at  Washington.     On  writing  to 
the  Agent  of  the  Santee  Agency,  and  request- 
ing him  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Com- 
missioner on  Indian  Affairs,  he  informed  us 
that  he  had  had  a  personal  interview  with 
him,  had  presented  the  subject  to  him,  and 
he  frankly  admitted  the  necessity  of  the  em- 
ployment of  such  women,  and  thought  there 
was  work  for  two  in  that  direction,  and  that 
he  would  use  his  influence  to  have  an  appro- 
priation made  to  compensate  them ;  but  dur< 
log  the  present  session  of  Congress  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  retrench  the  expenses  of 
carrying  on  the  government,  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  the  appropriations  made, 
hut  would  recommend  that  should  the  Yearly 
Meeting  see  its  way  clear  to  appoint  another 
committee,  that  that  committee  urge    this 
matter  upon   Congress  through  the  Central 
Executive  Committee  residing  near  Wash- 
mgton,  as  we  feel  confident  that  we  shall 
ultimately  be  successful.    The  subject 'has 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  other  Yearly 
Meetings  associated  with  us ';  and  Baltimore 
Friends  have  a  woman  in  that  capacity  among 
the  Pawnees,  and  New  York  Friends  are 
looking  for  one  to  go  among  the  Winneba- 
goes.    The  success  attending  the  labors  of 
the  Friend  at  the  Pawnee,  as  well  as  the  one 
sent  by  us  to  the  SanteeSioux,  we  think,  will 
conviace  the  government  of  the  propriety  of 


its  compensating  such  employees  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  its  efforts  in  civilizing  the 
Indians. 

Before  we  had  secured  the  services  of  a 
competent  person  for  such  a  position,  the 
small  pox  broke  out  among  the  tribe  in  its 
most  malignant  form,  so  that  out  of  150  cases 
which  occurred,  there  were  some  seventy 
deaths,  and  under  these  circumstances  we  did 
not  deem  it  advisable  or  prudent  to  send  any 
one  there  until  a  more  healthy  condition  had 
been  restored.  We  were  also  advised  by  the 
Agent  to  wait  until  we  had  sent  a  committee 
there  the  present  spring,  before  sending  any 
one  to  fill  that  position,  that  an  arrangement 
might  be  perfected  which  would  render  her 
labors  more  effective ;  hence  we  did  not  for- 
ward any  one  until  about  the  Ist  of  Fifth 
month,  when  Julia  Kester  was  sent  on,  the 
Committee  agreeing  to  pay  her  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  last  year. 

During  the  early  part  of  winter  we  were 
notified  by  the  Agent  that  the  Industrial 
School  building  was  completed,  and  that  an 
appropriation  had  been  made  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year  ending  1st 
of  Seventh  month  next,  and  requesting  us  to 
make  arrangements  to  secure  the  necessary 
employees  in  accordance  with  a  plan  pre- 
viously agreed  upon  by  the  Superintenoent 
of  the  Northern  Superintendency ;  the  Agent 
of  the  Santees,  and  Friends  of  Ohio  and  Gen- 
esee, who  were  to  consist  of  a  matron,  a  nurse, 
a  seamstress,  a  cook,  a  laundress  and  a  stew- 
ard. 

The  committer  at  once  made  use  of  the 
means  within  their  reach,  and  secured  the 
services  of  the  matron,  seamstress  and  stew- 
ard, and  we  recently  learn  that  Ohio  Friends 
have  engaged  a  cook.  The  Agent  had  se- 
cured the  services  of  a  nurse,  who,  however, 
withdrew  her  application ;  hence  the  position 
of  nurse  and  laundress  are  as  yet  unfilled. 
For  the  particulars  of  the  opening  and  the 
future  prospects  of  the  school,  we  would  refer 
to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  visiting 
committee. 

In  accordance  with  the  arrangement  made 
by  the  joint  convention  held  in  Baltimore  in 
the  Tenth  month  last,  the  committee  selected 
Charles  W.  aud  Jane  R.  Searing  to  go  to  the 
Agency,  examine  the  practical  workings  of 
affairs,  give  such  advice  as  might  seem  to 
them  to  be  necessary,  and  report,  which  re« 
port  is  hereunto  appended. 

Soon  after  our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  reports 
came  to  us  reflecting  unfavorably  upon  the 
conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  Agent  and  some 
of  the  employees.  The  committee  were  called 
together  in  special  session  to  consider  what 
action  it  was  best  to  take,  at  which  meeting 
it  was  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  Superin- 
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teodent  Barclay  White,  with  the  charges  and 
fipecificatioDS,  and  request  him  to  make  a 
thorough  and  searching  investigation.  In 
compliance  with  our  request,  the  Superinten- 
dent visited  the  Agency,  examined  the  em- 
ployees and  other  persons  to  whom  we  had 
Deen  referred,  under  affirmation,  and  for- 
warded the  testimony  taken  to  the  sub  com- 
mittee, refraining  from  making  any  comments 
thereon,  except  to  point  out  such  legal  bear- 
ings as  were  necessary  to  explain  something 
complained  of.  The  sub  committee  carefully 
examined  the  testimony  forwarded,  and  were 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  charges 
and  complaints  made  were  in  every  instance 
either  unsustained  by  the  evidence  furnished, 
or  were  satisfactorily  explained,  thus  vindi- 
cating and  sustaining  the  integrity  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  Agent. 

The  Committee  have  paid  from  the  general 
fund  during  the  past  year,  the  following  sums, 
viz. : 

For  ezpenseB  of  delegate  to  Baltimore $22  00 

For  proportion  of  ezpenses  incurred  bj  Cen. 
tral  BxecatiTe  Committee \ 28  86 

Upon  the  abatement  of  the  small-pox,  the 
Agent  informed  us  that  they  had  been  ordered 
to  destroy  the  clothing  of  the  infected,  and 
there  would  be  need  of  some  second-hand 
clothing  to  prevent  suffering  among  them 
during  the  winter,  '^he  sub-committee  called 
the  attention  of  Friends  to  the  subject,  and 
articles  of  clothing  were  collected  and  for- 
warded to  the  value  of  $215  at  a  low  estimate. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say,  that  while  our 
labors  for  the  past  year  have  occupied  our 
attention  more  closely  than  during  any  pre- 
vious year  of  our  appointment,  we  feel  much 
encouraged  at  the  prospect  opening  before 
us,  and  would  recommend  that  the  Yearly 
Meeting  continue  its  interest  in  the  subject 
by  the  appointment  of  another  committee, 
believing  that  we  shall  soon  see  more  of  the 
fruits  of  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  these  people. 

Should  the  Yearly  Meeting  conclude  to 
appoint  another  committee  to  continue  its 
care  and  interest  in  the  concern,  we  would 
recommend  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  raise 
$150,  and  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee for  incidental  expenses.    . 

Benj.  Chase,  Clerk. 

Farmingion,  Sixth  month  15<A,  18T4. 
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CX)MMUNICATION. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  we  are  re- 
sponsible to  Him  whom  we  call  "  our  Father," 
and  to  ourselves,  for  the  influence  sent  forth 
from  our  lives,  our  daily  words  and  actions  in 
the  family,  in  the  social  circle,  in  the  Church, 
and  no  less  in  the  presentation  of  sentiments 
and  feelings  through  the  medium  of  tongue. 


pen  and  press.  Hence  exists  one  of  the 
greatest  necessities  to  be  guarded  on  eve^ 
hand,  lest  those  influences  be  of  a  deleterious 
character  or  tendency.  This  thought  was 
lately  qfredi  suggested,  by  observing  the  con- 
tinued frequent  use  of  the  term  "devil"  as 
permmifying  evil,  giving  the  idea  of  a  distinct 
evil  agent  empowered  to  wage  war  against  the 
active  principle  of  goodness  implanted  in  the 
mind ;  an  idea,  to  my  apprehension,  equal  in 
falsity  and  absurdity  to  the  Calvinist  creed  of 
election  and  reprobation,  and  well  calculated 
to  lead  the  youthful  and  unreflecting  or  unes* 
tablished  mind  into  a  labyrinth  of  perplexity* 
This  was  illustrated  by  the  child  who,  having 
been  instructed  that  the  Supreme  was  the 
creator  of  all  living  beings,  could  do  no  other 
than  regard  Hm  as  the  creator  of  the  '*  devii/^ 
His  curiosity  was  consequently  awakened, 
as  evidenced  by  this  query  to  his  parent: 
"  What  did  God  do  with  the  devil  while  He 
made  hell  ?''  A  very  natural  question ;  but 
what  a  gloomy  involvement  of  the  love,  jus- 
tice and  mercy  so  manifest  throughout  the 
creation,  and  to  no  part  of  it  more  promi- 
nently than  to  man.  I  am  aware  that  the 
Bible  may  be  advanced  as  authority ;  bu  ,  be- 
sides the  fact  that  metaphors  are  used  through- 
out  that  volume,  linguists  inform  us  that 
there  are  many  words,  both  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  language,  that  have  various  sig- 
nifications, and  as  it  is  but  human  language,  it 
seems  desirable  to  avoid  the  perpetuity  of 
erroneous  ideas  by  adherance  to  words  or 
phrases  because  oi  their  being  used  by  the 
ancients. 

Indiana  J  Seventh  month^  1874. 


^m^ 


FENELON. 

The  following  extract  from  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  F^n^lon,  by  T.  Upham,  presents  "  a 
characteristic  "  so  beautiful  and  excellent,  so 
worthy  an  untiring  effort  to  attain,  I  felt  an 
almost  irresistible  impulse  to  transcribe  it  for 
the  readers  of  the  InteUigeneer,  with  the  hope 
it  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  all  who,  with  roj- 
self,  feel  that  they  have  fallen  short  of  the 
"  grace  "  portrayed  therein.  P. 

It  was  one  characteristic  of  this  remark- 
able and  pious  man,  that  he  bore  the  passions 
and  faults  of  others  with  the  greatest  equa- 
nimity. This  is  an  unostentatious,  but  an 
important  grace.  He  was  faithful  without 
ceasing  to  be  patient.  Believing  that  the 
providence  of  God  attaches  to  times  as  well  as 
to  things,  and  that  there  is  a  time  for  reproof 
as  well  as  for  every  thing  else, — a  time  which 
may  properly  be  denominated  GWsftmc,— he 
waited  calmly  for  the  proper  moment  of 
speaking.  Thus,  keeping  his  own  spirit  in 
harmony  with  God,  he  was  enabled  to  admiu- 
ister  reproof  and  to  utter  the  most  unpleasant 
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Iraths  without  a  betrayal  of  himselfy  and 
witboat  giving  ofifense  to  others.' 

"It  18  often/'  he  said,  "  (mr  awn  imperfeC' 
Horis  which  make  ua  reprove  the  imperfedvona 
4>J  others;  a  sharp  sighted  self  love  of  our 
owUf  which  cannot  pardon  the  self  love  of 
others.  The  passions  of  other  men  seem 
insupportable  to  him  who  is  governed  by  his 
own.  Divine  charity  makes  great  allowance 
for  the  weaknesses  of  others;  bears  with 
them  and  treats  them  with  gentleness  and 
condescension.  It  is  never  over  hasty  in  its 
proceeding.  The  less  we  have  of  self-love 
the  more  easily  we  accommodate  ourselves  to 
the  imperfections  of  others,  in  order  to  cure 
ihem  patiently  when  the  right  season  arrives 
for  it.  Imperfect  virtue  is  apt  to  be  sour, 
jseyere  and  implacable.  Perfect  virtue  is 
meek,  affable  and  compassionate.  It  thinks 
of  nothing  but  doing  good ;  bearing  other's 
burdens.  It  is  this  principle  of  disinterested- 
ness with  regard  to  ourselves,  and  of  com- 
passion for  others,  which  is  the  true  bond  of 
society." 

It  was  a  natural  result  of  his  principles, 
that  he  inculcated  and  practiced  religious 
toleration.  Without  being  indifferent  to  the 
principles  and  forms  of  religion,  he  had  a 
deep  conviction  that  the  appropriate  weapon 
of  leh'gion,  in  its  defence  and  in  its  extension, 
is  that  of  lave. 


■  mtm  I 


SPURIOUS  LIBBRALITT. 

Now,  he  is  not  broad  and  liberal  who  sim- 
ply denies  limitations  ;  who  imagines  that  bv 
rejecting  all  authority  and  emptying  his 
mind  of  all  beliefs,  he  has  advanced  to  a 
greater  altitude  of  mental  survey  and  knowl- 
edge. License  to  think  as  one  pleases,  and 
do  as  one  pleases,  may  be  advocated  by  peo- 
ple of  the  most  limited  intellectual  range, 
may  be  carried  out  by  those  who  are  utterly 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  real  breadth 
and  measure  of  teachings,  the  restrictions  of 
which  they  rebel  against.  A  man  may  be- 
come indifierent  to  the  right  or  wrong  of 
opinion,  careless  of  evil,  tolerant  of  vice  and 
wrongdoing,  and  yet  all  the  while  be  as  nar- 
row minded  as  the  world  can  show.  Another 
man  may  have  very  decided  convictions,  be 
utterly  hostile  towards  evil,  and  yet  possess, 
in  truth,  a  very  broad  and  liberal  spirit. 
Liberality  and  breadth  consist  in  the  compre- 
hensiveness with  which  we  study  and  measure 
a  theme,  and  may  exist  as  notably  in  discov- 
ering necessary  conditions,  as  in  realizing 
extent  They  are  manifested  also  in  the 
charity  with  which  the  acts  and  utterances 
of  others  are  judged,  in  the  hospitable  toler- 
ance which,  while  adhering  to  our  own  con- 
victions, we  extend  to  the  ideas  and  views  of 
other  people. — Appleton's  Jawmal 


From  the  Chriatian  BxamliMr. 

WORSHIP  IN  8PIBIT. 

BY   WILLIAM   BALL. 

The  subject  of  spiritual  worship  has  been 
so  often  before  us  from  our  youth,  that  there 
may  be  some  danger  of  its  enforcement  being 
regarded,  in  our  day,  as  something  between 
the  trite  and  the  obsolete.  And  yet  it  would 
seem  lamentable  if,  while  it  was  obtaining 
more  thoughtfulness  on  the  parr  of  many, 
beyond  our  borders,  it  should  come  to  occupy 
a  place  of  less  importance  in  our  own  view. 

It  is  observable  that  very  little  is  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament  in  relation  to  the  form 
of  worship  under  the  Gospel ;  but  the  nature 
of  its  substance  is  there  made  perfectly  clear ; 
especially  in  our  Lord's  memorable  discourse 
at  Jacob's  well.  They  that  worship  Qod, 
must  worship  Him  in  Spirit  and  in  truth. 
The  Apostle  Paul  employs  much  the  same 
expression,  when  he  says,  that  the  true  Israel 
"  worship  Ood  in  the  Spirit"  Thus  we  are 
admonished  that  worship  is  between  the  soul 
and  its  Grod, — depending  upon  its  individual 
exercise  before*  Him,  whether  in  the  way  of 
contrition,  confession,  petition,  adoration  or 
praise.  But,  leading  on  to  these  exercises, 
are  those  of  meditation  and  self  examination, 
the  whole  agreeing  with,  if  not  composing, 
spiritual  worship.  And,  while  these  exercises 
are  in  the  deep  interior  of  the  soul,  it  is  found 
that  there  is  strength  in  union  when,  in  the 
devotional  silence  of  the  congregation,  many 
souls  are  thus  engaged,  and  that  the  blessing 
is  multiplied  accordingly.  A  living  ministry 
— whether  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel, 
in  words  to  exhortation,  edification  and  com- 
fort, or  in  prayer  and  supplication  in  the 
Spirit  with  thanksgiving — harmonizes  well 
with  the  mental  frame  of  such  a  congregation, 
and  is  a  favor  to  it.  There  is,  then,  the  door 
of  entrance,  as  well  a&  the  door  of  utterance. 

Certainly,  it  appears  a  very  inadequate 
view  of  the  nature  and  requirements  of  wor- 
ship in  spirit  to  suppose  that  it  consists  in  the 
hearing  of  the  ear  b^  listening  to  the  services 
of  our  fellow- men,  instead  of  in  an  engage- 
ment of  the  heart  and  mind  in  seeking  after 
God ;  and  humbly  endeavoring  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  draw  nigh  unto  Him, 
that  we  may  know  the  blessedness  of  His 
drawing  nigh  unto  us.  Is  not  the  language 
of  the  true  worshipper  very  much  that  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  I  will  hear  what  God  the  Lord, 
will  speak."  And  therefore  that  would  seem 
the  best  form  of  worship  which  affords  the 
greatest  nicilities  for  its  substance,  by  provid- 
ing, as  our  meetings  do,  for  that  silent  **  wait- 
ing upon  God  "  which,  while  favoring  indi- 
vidual exercises,  obtains  the  benefit  of  united 
worship  in  the  public  acknowledgment  of  God 
therein. 
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It  is  most  important  for  us,  that  possession 
should  accompany  profession  in  this  matter 
of  worship.  We  scarcely  know,  when  the 
time  has  been  occupied  in  listening  to  others, 
whether  we  have  worshipped  ourselves.  And, 
so  far  from  its  being  quite  the  disadvantage 
that  many  now  deem  it  is,  to  be  without  a 
frequent  ministry,  there  is  the  advantage  of 
our  knowing  all  the  better  how  we  ourselves 
have  been  employed ;  and  a  further  advan- 
tage that,  as  the  upright  in  heart  will  not  be 
easy  to  go  from  meeting  just  as  they  came  to 
it,  the  inducement  is  strengthened,  when  we 
know  that  our  ovm  application  to  our  Lord 
must  bring  the  portion  of  the  meeting — even 
to  lahoT  for  the  food  convenient  to  us,  that 
we  go  not  empty  away. 

These  are  very  elementary  truths,  and  such 
as  have  been  often  repeated  :  but,  from  time 
to  time,  we  must  still  give  earnest  heed  to  the 
things  that  we  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  we 
should  let  them  slip.  I  have  no  wish  to  look 
on  the  discouraging  side :  discouragement  is 
barren  and  unfruitml.  But  if,  on  the  subject 
of  worship,  a  process  of  assimilation  to  the 
views  of  others  be  once  entered  on,  there 
would  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  general  Church, 
as  well  as  to  our  own,  in  the  surrender  of  our 
testimony.  Common  sense  suggests  vigilance 
as  to  the  approach  of  a  small  body  toward 
the  sphere  of  a  larger  one's  attraction.  At 
present  the  Society  of  Friends  has  a  certain 
amount  of  influence  upon  religious  thought 
in  other  denominations;  and,  safely  enough 
to  them,  there  may  be  some  symptoms  on 
their , part  of  assimilation ;  but,  in  the  converse 
— the  approach  to  them  'of  our  body — there 
would  be  not  only  the  loss  of  its  influence,  but 
perhaps  of  its  existence  al^o ;  for  the  large 
body  that  disintegrates  a  small  one  in  the 
contact,  does  not  assimilate  that  which  it 
destroys. 

Many  indications  reach  us,  publicly  and 
privately,  that  our  views  of  worship  and  that 
"  the  preparations  of  the  heart,''  for  it  must 
be  ^'  of  the  Lord,"  are  more  appreciated  than 
formerly.  In  a  recent  and  very  interesting 
work  ('*  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,"  by  Aug. 
J.  C.  Hare),  I  find  at  page  214,  second  volume, 
the  gifted  and  devoted  Maria  Hare,  thus 
writing  to  a  Christian  friend :  ''June  8, 1840. 
Will  you  let  me  tell  you  what  of  late  I  have 
found  a  benefit  from  ?  When  kneeling  down 
to  pray,  instead  of  beginning  to  speak  imme- 
diately, if  you  would  for  a  few  minutes  be 
Quite  still,  and  not  attempt  either  to  pray  or 
tnink,  but  yield  up  your  mind  to  Groa,  striv- 
ing only  to  keep  out  all  worldly  thoughts,  it 
prepares  the  soul  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  move 
on  the  waters;  and  I  find  that  words  are 
poured  into  my  mind  without  effort  of  my 
^wn,  and  real  prayer  is  more  the  result. 


though  at  best  it  is  most  feeble  and  wander- 
ing. And  vhen  your  prayer  is  ended,  then 
it  is  well  to  rest  unmoved  for  a  short  time, 
that  the  influence  may  not  pass  away,  but 
become  abiding."  Among  ourselves,  it  may 
be  comfortingly  believed  that  much  has  been 
gaiiied  to  us,  of  later  time,  through  more 
healthful  and  Scriptural  views  on  this  great 
subject  of  prayer ;  but  it  is  to  be  very  earn- 
estly desired  that  a  reverent  sense  of  the 
solemnity  of  thus  "speaking  words  unto  God" 
may  never  be  lost  in  our  Society,  where  it  has 
been  so  prevalent.  So  long  ago  as  the  year 
1830,  the  excellent  Daniel  Wilson  (afterward* 
Bishop  of  Calcutta),  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  narrowness  on  the  subject,  said,  in  the  Bible 
Society  Committee,  "there  was  got  abroad 
and  prevailing  a  sickly  appetite  for  prayer* 
and  hymns,  at  public  meetings ;"  and  that  he 
believed  "  those  performances  tended  to  lessen 
the  good  feelings  they  were  designed  to  pro- 
duce." 


FOR  DIRECT  GUIDANCE. 

"  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth.  I 
am  Thy  servant;  give  me  understaodipg, 
that  I  may  know  Thy  testimonies."  Incline 
my  heart  to  the  words  of  Thy  mouth.  ''Let 
Thv  speech  distil  as  the  dew !" 

The  children  of  Israel  once  said  to  Moees, 
**  Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  hear ;  let 
not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die."  I  pray 
not  in  this  manner ;  no.  Lord,  I  pray  not  so; 
but,  with  the  prophet  Samuel,  humbly  and 
ardently  entreat,  "Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy 
servant  heareth."  Let  not  Moses  speak  to 
me,  nor  any  of  the  prophets ;  but  speak  Thou, 
O  Lord  Ood,  the  inspirer  and  enlightener  of 
all  the  prophets;  for  Thou  alone,  without 
their  intervention,  canst  perfectly  instruct  me ; 
but  without  Thee,  they  can  profit  nothing 

Thy  ministers  can  pronounce  the  words^ 
but  cannot  impart  the  spirit ;  they  may  en- 
tertain the  fancy  with  the  charms  of  elo- 
quence ;  but  if  Thou  art  silent  they  do  not 
inflame  the  heart  They  administer  the  let- 
ter, but  Thou  openest  the  sense ;  they  utter 
the  mystery,  but  Thou  revealest  its  meaning; 
they  publish  Thy  laws,  but  Thou  conferrest 
the  power  of  obedience ;  they  point  out  the 
way  to  life,  but  Thou  bestowest  strength  to 
walk  in  it ;  "  they  water,  but  Thou  givest  the 
increase;"  their  voice  soundeth.in  the  car, 
but  it  is  Thou  that  givest  understanding  U> 
the  heart.  Therefore  do  Thou,  O  Lord,  my 
God,  Eternal  Truth,  speak  to  my  soul,  lest, 
beine  outwardly  warned,  but  not  inwardly 
quickened,  I  die,  and  be  found  unfruitful; 
lest  the  word  heard  and  not  obeyed,  knowD 
and  not  loved,  professed  and  not  kept,  turn 
to  my  condemnation.  "Speak,"  therefore, 
"  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth  ";  "  Thou  ' 
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only  "  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life  "!  Oh 
speak,  to  the  comfort  of  my  soul,  to  the  reno- 
vation of  mj  nature,  and  to  the  eternal 
praise  and  glory  of  Thy  own  holy  name  I — 
Tkomas  a  Kempis. 


^SCRAPS 


PROM       UNPUBLISHED       LETTERS. 


We  are  told  that  "  by  all  things  we  may 
be  iostructed,"  and  I  suppose  the  apostle 
testified  truly;  but  great  self-abnegation  is 
needed  before  we  can  see  and  receive  the 
teaching  that  is  hidden  in  some  of  the  trials 
that  we  meet  with.  May  I  speak  to  thee  of 
my  late  experience  ?  It  will  be  a  testimony 
to  the  invigorating  and  sustaining  effects  of  a 
living  Gospel  ministry. 

I  went  to  our  meeting  on  First-day  last, 
feeling  disheartened.  My  animal  spirits  were 
depressed  by  the  weight  of  discouragements 
that  had  been  accumulating  from  time  to 
time,  as  accounts  of  afflictive  occurrences 
a^in  and  again  and  again  came  to  my  ear — 
tidipes  of  suffering  from  various  causes,  often 
plainly  attributable  to  wrong  doing.  Under 
this  pressure,  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  of 
life  came  into  full  view,  and  its  shadow  par- 
tially obscured  the  brightness  of  that  hope 
which  rested  upon  the  declaration,  "  Greater 
V  is  He  that  is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in  the 
'  world."  But,  as  the  meeting  gathered,  a 
goothing  quiet  passed  over  the  troubled  waters, 
and  in  a  little  while  we  had  acceptable  Gospel 
service  offered  by  two  Friends  from  other 
meetings.  The  feeling  that  covered  the  assem- 
bly under  these  communications,  which  were 
truly  precious  testimonies  to  the  spirituality 
of  our  professipn,  had  in  it  the  balm  of  heal- 
mg,  and  my  faith  was  renewed  in  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  able 
not  only  to  quicken  into  newness  of  life,  but 
also  to  preserve  out  of  all  wrong,  and  I  saw, 
afresh,  that  whenever  there  was  a  failure  in 
coming  up  to  the  standard  of  right,  it  was 
attributable  to  man  having  cast  off  this  influ- 
ence and  taken  into  his  own  hands  the  reins 
of  government. 

Oh,  that  we  were  wise  enough  to  accept  the 
^fe  guidance  that  is  mercifully  offered  us ! 
How  many  bitter  cups  would  then  be  un- 
tasted!  

'fijy  letter  was  truly  much  appreciated  by 
^  We  have  encouragement  upon  encour- 
agement. It  is  a  blessed  privilege  to  be  per- 
mitted  to  labor  in  the  Lord's  vineyard ;  the 
jeward  is  plenteous.  The  language  of  my 
heart  U,  ''Father,  keep  me  thy  obedient  ckUd/' 
1  desire  to  be  but  as  the  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter. 


I  want  to  tell  thee  of  a  work  that  a  young 
man  in  my  employ  and  myself  have  engaged 
in.  Last  First  day  we  felt  it  right  for  us  to 
go  into  the  drinking  saloons  and  cigar  shops, 
and  give  each  one  we  found  there  a  tract, 
calling  their  attention  to  the  great  and  <*  sol- 
emn thing  it  is  to  live."  We  went  into  some 
horrible  places,  spending  the  afternoon  and 
evening  in  that  way.  Out  of  twelve  hundred 
persons  only  two  or  three  refused  to  accept 
the  tract.  We  made  it  a  point  to  go  to  each 
individual,  even  though  he  were  drinking  or 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  we  were 
much  encouraged,  for  we  felt  that  our  Heav- 
enly Father  had  been  with  us.  We  desire  to 
go  all  over  Philadelphia  in  this  way  on  First- 
day  afternoons  and  evenings. 

We  are  still  prosecuting  our  work,  with 
the  addition  of  another  helper.  There  was 
great  rejoicing  here  when  this  last  young 
man  joined  in  the  work,  heart  and  hand.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  surely  prompts  to  action. 
We  have  given  away  nearly  eight  thousand  of 
those  tracts  I  wrote  thee  of,  and  I  think  it 
will  take  twenty,  thousand  to  go  all  over 
Philadelphia.  I  paid  $1.00  per  thousand  for 
the  first  By  getting  ten  thousand  at  once, 
the  cost  was  reduced  to  $6.00  Last  First- 
day  we  went  from  Broad  street  across  to  Ti- 
oga, then  to  a  large  place  by  Old  Oaks  Cem- 
etery, thence  into  German  town,  and  back  by 
way  of  Nicetown,  Rising  Sun,  Ac,  distribut- 
ing eighteen  hundred.  We  have  been  over 
Frankford,  too,  and  found  several  very  rough 
places.  

I  have  taken  my  seat  to  fulfil  a  promise 
made  thee  some  time  ago  in  reference  to  the 
mission  work  in  which  myself  and  two  young 
men  in  my  employ  have  been  engaged. 

We  were,  from  the  25th  of  First  month  to 
about  the  1st  of  Seventh  month,  engaged  in 
visiting  the  saloons  and  cigar  stores  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  distributing  tracts.  We  went 
out  on*  First-day  afternoons  and  evenings  un- 
til they  closed  up  the  drinking-houses  on  that 
day;  then  we  went  in  the  afternoons  and 
evenings,  mostly  on  Fifth  day  evenings.  We 
walked  about  five  hundred  miles  in  all.  It 
took  us,  as  nearly  as  we  can  come  at  it,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  hours,  and  we  distrib- 
uted nearly  nineteen  thousand  tracts.  As  I 
told  thee  before,  two  of  us  commenced  the 
work ;  our  number  was  doubled  in  a  few 
weeks ;  two  new  converts,  receiving  the  spirit 
of  adoption,  were  desirous  of  entering  into 
this  laoor  with  us.  One  of  these  (they  are 
both  Methodists)  was  going  home  on  a  visit 
to  his  parents,  in  an  adjoining  town,  and 
asked  for  tracts  to  take  with  him,  which  we 
readily  gave,  and  he  distributed  them  in  all 
the  drinkingsaloons  of  the  place.    The  other 
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one  was  a  birthright  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  but  had  been  leading  a  wild  life 
of  drinking  and  profanity.  After  being  in 
mj  employ  for  a  while  he  oecame  thoughtfal, 
and  is  now  an  earnest  Christian,  and  it  seems 
as  if  it  would  be  his  "  meat  and  drink  "  to  do 
the  Master's  will.  He,  also,  when  about  to 
make  a  visit  to  his  former  home,  took  tracts 
with  him,  and  in  those  places  where  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  squandering  his  time  and 
his  money  in  dissipation  he  carried  them,  and 
felt  it  to  be  a  privilege  to  distribute  them  there. 

We  feel  that  we  were  rightly  called  to  go 
forth  as  we  have,  and  that  the  seed  that  has 
been  sown  will  not  be  permitted  to  entirely 
perish.  We  also  feel  that  we  have  been  the 
recipients  of  good  from  the  work  we  have 
performed* 

The  way  has  been  opened  for  us  where 
there  appeared  to  be  none.  We  were  enabled 
to  go  into  the  very  worst  dens  of  vice  that 
can  be  found  in  this  city,  and  that  without 
harm.  The  power  of  Ctod  is  truly  above  cUL 
Places  below  ground,  as  well  as  the  Conti- 
nental and  billiard  saloons,  in  the  second  sto- 
ries, were  visited. 
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PHILADBLPHIA,  EIGHTH   MONTH  15,  1874. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  con- 
vened in  the  Valley  Meetinghouse  (where 
the  Eighth  month  quarter  is  now  held),  on 
the  4th  inst.  The  day  was  unusually  fine  and 
pleasant,  and  the  gathering  large,  filling  the 
entire  body  of  the  house  and  leaving  but  few 
vacant  seats  in  the  upper  galleries.  Every 
arrangement  that  could  add  to  the  comfort 
and  refreshment  of  those  who  were  there  firom 
a  distance  had  been  made  by  Valley  Friend?, 
and  all  received  a  cordial  welconze. 

Several  ministering  Friends  travelling  with 
minutes  were  present,  and  quite  a  number  of 
others  from  neighboring  Quarterly  Meetings. 
The  precious  silence  under  which  the  meeting 
settled  was  soon  broken  by  a  member  of  our 
own  Quarter.  Several  others  from  various 
places  followed  in  quick  succession.  The 
meeting  for  worship  was  prolonged  beyond 
the  usual  time,  but  appeared  to  be  generally 
satisfactory,  as  the  offerings  were  varied  and 
adapted  to  the  several  needs  of  the  assembly. 

There  was  very  little  business  in  either 
Men's  or  Women's  Meetings,  and  Friends 
were  favored  to  transact  what  was  brought 


before  them  in  harmony  and  much  tender 
feeling. 

The  select  meeting  held  on  Second  day 
afternoon  was  well  attended. 

Valley  Friends  were  untiring  in  their  at- 
tentions, and  though,  many  who  were  the  re- 
cipients, felt  that  the 'influx  of  so  large  a 
number  must  be  a  burthen  on  the  handful  of 
members  and  others  who  entertained  them, 
all  was  done  so  generously  and  the  mingling 
in  social  intercourse  gave  such  evident  plea- 
sure, that  there  were  none  who  did  not  feel 
that  "  it  was  good  to  be  there." 

The  meeting-house  is  built  on  elevated 
ground,  affording  an  extended  view  of  the 
beautiful  valley  that  spreads  out  in  all  the 
wealth  of  field  and  meadow,  under  the  highest 
cultivation ;  many  of  the  &rm8  have  de- 
scended from  &ther  to  son  since  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  valley. 

Looking  out  upon  the  charming  prospect 
as  it  lay  in  the  sunlight,  the  language  of 
David  was  livingly  brought  to  mind,  *'  Beau- 
tiful for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth 
is  Mount  Zion.*' 


I  ■—  1 


Teachers.— As  we  look  over  our  exchanges 
we  are  reminded  that  the  closing  exercises  of 
the  various  Institutions  of  learning  through- 
out the  country  have  taken  place.  Diplomas 
and  certificates  of  scholarship  have  beeo 
awarded  the  most  successful  students,  not 
a  few  of  whom  are  from  the  State  Normal 
Schools  and  have  Teachers'  certificates. 

The  thorough  intellectual  training  pursued 
in  these  Institutions,  certainly  entides  the 
student,  who  has  had  the  ability  to  complete 
the  course,  to  all  the  advantages  that  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained  affords.  Then  the 
opportunity  that  is  given  the  more  advanced 
scholars,  who  are  looking  forward  towards 
becoming  teachen^,  for  the  exercise  of  any 
faculty  they  may  possess  for  imparting  io* 
struction,  is  invaluable. 

If  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  s 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
were  all  the  essentials  of  a  well  qualified  pre- . 
ceptor,  then  we  might  cherish  a  generous  en- 
thusiasm towards  these  young  aspirants,  and 
rejoice  that  our  children  are  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  such  capable  peraons. 

But  there  is  vastly  more  wanted  to  com- 
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plete  the  fitness,  than  scholarship  and  disci- 
pline, though  these  must  ever  remain  essential 
^qualifications  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 
sisted upon.  . 

We  have  need  to  ask  of  these  schools  and 
colleges,  that,  in  giving  Teachers'  certificates, 
thej  see  to  it  that  there  is  a  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  character,  so  that  the 
child,  in  its  imitative  and  receptive  nature,  can 
look  up  to  and  pattern  after  its  teacher. 
There  has  been  in  the  past  a  lack  in  this  re- 
spect among  applicants,  and  school  commit- 
tees and  boards  of  directors  have  been  obliged 
oftontimes  to  put  up  with  those  of  questionable 
Stnes?,  because  of  their  thorough  scholastic 
attainments,  and  the  ability  they  possessed  to 
impart  knowledge. 

Now  that  education  has  taken  a  wider 
range,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  that  care- 
ful training,  so  requisite  in  a  Teacher,  is  open 
to  all  who  desire  to  qualify  themselves,  there 
is  a  constantly  increasing  class  to  draw  from» 
and  committees  have  the  matter  more  fully 
ondcr  control. 

There  is  a  certain  undefinable  delicacy  and 
tenderness  of  manner  towards  the  scholar, 
^that  inspires  confidence  and  a  respectful  de- 
meanor towards  the  teacher,  and  establishes 
A  mutaal  regard  and  a  courtesy  that,  if  con- 
tinued perseveringly,  will  react  upon  the 
roughest  natures. 

It  is  often  said  that  '*  teaching  is  a  gift." 
Surely  these  ennobling  traits  are  special  en- 
dowments that  can  neither  be  acquired  nor 
turned,  they  must  inhere.  It  is  no  more  in 
the  power  of  learning  to  transform  the  cold, 
calculating,  heartless  man  or  woman  into  a 
warm,  generous,  sympathizing  friend,  than  it 
is  possible  to  blunt  and  destroy  these  finer 
sensibilities  when  t^y  have  once  ttiken  root 
in  the  soul.  ^ 

The  lives  of  too  many  have  been  so  starved 
and  blighted  in  the  bud,  that  half  their  beauty 
and  completeness  have  been  marred,  and  not 
unfrequently  a  want  of  care  in  the  selection  of 
teachers  has  added  to  these  results. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  con- 
stitute a  school  have  little  thought  bestowed 
upon  them  at  home ;  they  are  fed  and  clothed 
^nd  left  pretty  much  to  their  own  instincts ; 
^  these  are  measurably  good,  the  character 


develops  into  ordinary  usefulness ;  if  there  is 
a  tendency  to  self-indulgence  and  willfulness, 
the  course  is  downward  and  demoralizing.  It 
is  of  great  importance  to  such  children  to 
have  this  home-want  made  up  in  the  teacher. 
Under  that  intuitive  perception  that  is  indeed 
"a  gift,"  and  the  seal  of  fitness,  the  want  of 
parental  training  is  recognized,  and  every 
suitable  opportunity  embraced  to  supplement 
it;  the  young  heart  thrills  with  responsive 
emotion,  and  the  teacher  at  once  becomes  the 
model  and  an  approving  smile  the  incentive 
to  honorable  action. 

The  indulgence  of  over- fond  parents  fosters 
a  spirit  of  indolence  and  insubordination  in 
many  children,  while  the  coarseness  and  dis- 
comforts of  many  homes  crush  out  the  germs 
of  better  feeling.  Lives  thus  wronged  give 
small  promise  of  future  beauty  and  excellence ; 
they  have  little  to  hope  for  except  what  they 
receive  £rom  (he  teachers  into  whoce  hands 
they  fall ;  if  these  fail  them,  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  every  uncontrolled  appetite,  every 
unrestrained  passion,  and,  though  they  may 
acquire  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge,  are 
still  destitute  of  the  first  elements  of  useful, 
happy  living. 

Too  often  those  who  apply  for  situations  as 
teachers  have  grown  up  in  homes  where  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  courtesies  and 
amenities  of  social  life.  They  are  brilliant 
and  are  ready  with  quick  response,  and  a  self- 
possession  that  the  more  retiring  and  sensitive 
aspirant,  though  equally  well  instructed,  and 
far  better  qualified  by  home  culture,  would 
give  much  to  possess.  The  odds  are  in  favor 
of  the  self-assured  candidate,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  one  who  is  too  conscientious 
to  be  just  to  self,  and  too  generous  to  make  a 
claim,  18  set  aside  and  becomes  discouraged. 
It  is  indeed  a  happy  faculty  to  be  able  to  see 
beyond  the  thin  exterior  and  discern  the  pure 
gold  of  real  worth  and  fitness  in  those  who 
ask  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  so  price- 
less a  jewel  as  the  soul  of  a  little  child. 

DIED. 

PHIPPS.— At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law, 
Aaron  Styer,  Fifth  month  12th,  1874,  Snsan  W. 
Pbipps,  widow  of  Amos  Phipps,  in  the  77th  year 
of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Qwynedd  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Montgomery  COanty,  Penney  I  vaaia. 
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SHARPLESS— Oa  the  morning  of  the  13th  of 
Seventh  month,  1874,  Sarah  Ann,  wife  of  Joel  Sbarp- 
less,  in  the  5l8t  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Mid- 
dletown  Preparative  Meeting. 

She  was  subjected  to  two  months  of  intense  suf- 
fering from  injuries  received  bjarnnaway  accident. 
Her  patient  and  calm  endurance  was  an  example  to 
all.  At  times  she  expressed  a  wish  that  her  Heavenly 
Father  would  take  her  to  Himself,  and  when  the  end 
came  she  left  behind  her  the  blessed  assurance  of 
her  acceptance. 

For  Friends*  IntelHgencer. 
FROM   OUR   EUROPEAN    CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  HOLLAND— CONCLUDED. 

No.  9. 

This  little  trip  into  North  Holland  is  a 
very  easy  and  pleasant  day's  recreation,  giv- 
ing a  good  opportunity  to  observe  the  pecu- 
liarities of  this  strange  land,  rescued  from  the 
grasp  of  the  sea,  and  liable  to  be  again  over- 
whelmed whenever  this  patient  and  indom- 
itable people  relax  their  vigilance.  Some 
sight  seer  in  Holland  has  sung  the  praises  of 
Broeck,  calling  it  the  cleanest  town  in  the 
world;  and  others  tell  us  of  the  island  of 
Marken,  where  are  to  be  found  costumes,  and 
people,  and  modes  of  living  of  the  fashion  of 
two  hundred  years  ago.  A  screw  steamer 
takes  us  to  the  little  town  of  Schouw,  whence 
the  canal  barge  conveys  us  to  Moneckendam- 
on-the-Zuyder  2iee.  We  find  no  regular 
medium  of  communication  with  the  strange 
islet,  which  lies  just  in  sight  out  in  the  far 
horizon ;  but  the  fishermen's  boats,  which  lie 
along  the  landing,  are  cleaner  than  many  a 
palatial  steamer,  and  they  beckon  us  on 
board.  We  accept  the  invitation;  and  making 
known  our  wishes  to  the  skipper,  the  sails  are 
hoisted,  and  a  good  breeze  wafts  us  quickly 
out  into  the  peaceful,  landlocked  sea.  A 
dream  sea  it  seems,  and  yonder  lies  a  dream 
island,  surrounded  with  dykes  and  defended 
by  a  numerous  fleet  of  fishing  skiffs. 

Quickly  we  touch  the  shores  and  land  upon 
the  strong  dyke,  and  here  we  are  among  a 
people  who  seem  to  have  stepped  out  of  an 
old  story  book.  Men,  with  strange,  baggy 
breeches  of  the  mediaeval  style,  and  women, 
in  indescribably  strange  costumes  of  tight- 
fitting  caps,  hair  combed  straight  down  to  the 
eyebrows,  and  their  clipped-off  gowns,  with 
linsey  skirts  and  bright-colored  calico  breast- 
plates, crowd  around  us,  utterly  unable  to  un- 
derstand a  word  we  say,  though  my  friend  ad- 
dresses them  in  German,  French,  and  in  mod- 
ified English,  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  their 
needs.  One  woman  beckons  us  into  her  little 
cot,,  and  we  go  in  faith,  wondering  what  she 
wants  to  show  us.  It  is  a  poor,  little  fisher- 
man's hovel,  with  only  one  room  and  a  little 
loft,  to  be  reached  by  a  ladder ;  but  oh,  so 
clean  and  bright !  Pieces  of  .china  are  fastened 


up  for  ornament  all  around,  and  every  utensil 
for  cooking  glitters  as  though  kept  purely  for 
ornament.      Our  hostess  gives  us  chairs,  and 
then,  from  a  high  shelf,  takes  down  a  little 
book,  which  she  opens  with  pride  before  ua. 
It  is  an  English  lesson-book,  and  ehe  is 
vigorously   trying    to  master    our   difficult 
language  without  a  teacher,  and  is  glad  to 
hear  some  one  speak  a  little  of  the  unknown 
tongue  and  pronounce  some    of  the  hard 
words.      We  deemed  this  only  another  illog- 
tration  of   Dutch   perseverance.    We  take 
leave  of   our  hostess,    wishing    to   explore 
farther,  and  make  our  way  to  the  little  village 
which  nestles  down  behind  the  dyke.    As  we 
pass  by  far  the  finest  house  in  the  town,  we 
hear  a  cheerful  hum  of  voices ;  and,  glancing 
in  at  the  window,  find  that  here  is  the  village 
school..     We  enter,  and  surprise  the  master 
and  pupils  in  the  midst  of  the  recess,  which 
they  are  enjoying  in  jubilant  feshion.    The 
teacher  leaves  his  little  playmates,  and  comes 
forward,  to  welcome  us,  followed  by  the  whole 
troop   of  children,  whom   he  pushes  back. 
But  he  knows  no  English,  and  refers  us  to 
the  minister,  who   lives  a  few  doors  away. 
The  teacher  walks  beside  us,  and  the  school 
clatter  after  us  in  their  wooden  shoes  up  to 
the  pastor's  door,  which  opens  hospitably  to 
receive  us.      We  are  welcomed  into  a  pretty 
parlor ;  and  the  minister,  a  courteous,  pleas- 
ant gentleman,  with  blue  eves  and  fair  com- 
plexion, tries  to  understond  our  questioning 
He  tells  us  that  he  speaks  only  the  Dutch, 
but  can  read  German,  English  and  French, 
and  then  brings  a  roll  of  paper,  on  which  we 
hold  a  written  conversation.      He  has  read 
much  of  our  country,  and  has  relatives  m 
America.    He  has  read  the  novels  of  Fenm- 
more  Cooper,  and  the  histories  of  Mr.  Motley, 
and  would  like  to  visit  the  United  States. 
He  said,  also,  that  the  people  around  hira  m 
his  island  home,  were  kindly  and  honest,  and 
were  all  instructed  in  reading  and  in  writing. 
He  then  invited  us  to  take  dinner ;  and,  as  the 
day  was  far  advanced,  we  accepted  hb  hos- 
pitality, placing  on  the  table  the  money  which 
we  woul4  have  paid  at  a  hotel    This  he  de- 
dined,  writing,  "  The  ladies  are  my  honorable 
guests,  and  I  thank  them  for  the  fneodiy 
visit."    But  we  explained  that  he  might  con- 
sider it  our  contribution  in  aid  of  the  m 
and  afflicted  among  his  people.     It  w  a  lift 
of  real  privation,  one    would  think,  for  » 
man  who  has  mingled  pleasantly  with  cuiu- 
vated  society  in  a  Dutch  university  town,  to 
be  secluded  m  this  treeless  islet,  sunk  almost 
below  the  waves  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  we 
took  leave  of  the   pastor  with  feehn^  oj 
sympathy.      The  skipper  who  took  asbaci 
to  the  main  land,  was  a  fine  specimen  ot  iw 
inhabitanto  of  this  sUent  litUe  world,  whictt 
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8  Dot  the  changes  of  time.    Both  himself 
his  boat  were  spotlessly  clean,  and  his 
ume  was  such  as  we  Bee  represented  in 
[lish  and  Dutch  pictures  of  the  latter  part 
be  Sixteenth  century.    His  little  son  and 
^hter  were  part  of  the  company,  but  de- 
ed any  acquaintance  with  us,  evidently 
irding  us    with  fear^      The    little  sun- 
7Ded  maid  shrank  for  protection  close  to 
lide  of  her  father,  who  sheltered  her  ten- 
y  with  one  strong  arm,  while  the  other 
red  the  bark.^    He  took  great  pains  to  tell 
ibout  their  island  home ;    of  their  good 
or,  Dominie  Peeters ;  of  the  school-mas- 
whom  their  children  loved,  and  of  their 
Mth  rest,  when  wooden  shoes  and  rough 
biDg  were  laid  aside,  and  they  all  put  on 
r  comeliest  things  and  gathered  in  the 
le  of  worshi]^.      Grold  and  silver  orna- 
tB  are  much  in  use  among  them,  and  are 
to  be  handed  down  from  generation  to 
iratioD.     Large  gold  buttons  fasten  the 
1  blue  blouse  of  our  skipper,  and  the  little 
had  a  chain  and  locket  of  silver  on  her 
The  women,  in  some  parts  of  North 
and,  have  a  broad  band  of  gold  or  silver, 
)r  three  inches  wide,  which  fits  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  ends  in  some  kind  of 
ment.  often  a  sort  of  spiral  cone,  just  at 
era  pies.     This  is  worn  over  the  close  fit- 
oflen  embroidered,  cap,  and  has  a  most 
sque  effect.  It  is  sometimes  seen  in  Dutch 
ings  of  rural  life,  and  it  is  as  universal 
»g  some  of  these  peasant  people  as  if  it 
an  article  of  real  necessity.    We  seldom 
iny  one,  either  man  or  woman,  who  was 
Hit  ear-rings  of  greater  or  less  dimensions, 
did  not  appear  to  eyes  unprejudiced  that 
ttle  town  of  Broeck  was  either  more  or 
dean  than   other  little  towns  of   this 
asly   cleanly    country.      It    has    been 
ly  extolled  by  those  who  have  visited 
other  of  the  villages  of  Holland — but 
we  consider  that  it  is  situated  very  low, 
»t  on  a  level  with  the  water  in  the  ditches, 
that  they  have  no  spring  water  at  all, 
ig  to  depend  altogether  upon  rain  water 
ut  ice  for  drinking,  it  is  rather  syrpris- 
lat  it  should  be  thought  worth  a  visit  at 

"  Water,  water  everywhere, 
And  not  a  drop  to  drink  I " 

titting  Amsterdam  for  Utrecht,  we  pass 
gh  a  very  low  district,  some  of  which  is 
een  feet  below  the  isea  level.  Every 
smiles  with  fertility,  and  we  pa^s  a  suc- 
m  of  villas,  summer  houses  and  gardens, 
g  the  last  lingering  looks  at  the  plains 
oUow-land  before  ascending  to  higher 
I  in  our  proposed  voyage  up  the  Rhine. 
I  hour's  drive  about  the  city  of  Utrecht, 
opportunity  for  a  glance  at  the  beauti- 


ful environs,  which  afford  such  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  prosperity  and  taste  of  the  Dutch. 
The  ancient  ramparts  have  been  converted 
into  charming  promenades,  shaded  with 
stately  trees  and  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
flowing  water;  but  the  traveller  desires* 
rather  to  see  historic  ruins  than  neatly  re- 
paired antiquities  which  have  such  a  look  of 
commonplace  newness.  The  Dutch,  in  their 
zeal  for  cleanliness,  have  done  some  of  the 
strangest  things. 

We  did  not  go  through  the  churches  and 
cathedral  at  Utrecht,  but  in  many  Holland 
towns  the  terrible  spirit  of  repair  has  taken 
possession  of  the  people,  and  the  venerable 
churches,  inherited  from  their  more  poetie 
sires,  have  had  the  whole  interiors  whiteumhedy 
and  the  elaborate  and  curious  wood- carvings,, 
rich  with  the  stains  of  the  ages,  scoured  with 
sand  till  they  are  almost  as  much  blanched  as- 
the  mighty  pillars  and  arches,  thus  utterly 
extinguishing  every  trace  of  the  mediaeval 
grandeur  which  attracts  admiring  visitors  to 
these  spots. 

From  Utrecht  to  Arnheim  we  pass  to- 
higher  lands  and  become  conscious  again  that 
we  are  emerging  from  the  Low  Countries  to 
the  more  elevated  Rhine  lands,  so  oilen 
visited  and  so  warmly  praised  by  tourists. 
The  lands  are  often  sandy  and  barren,  and  it 
is  plainly  to  be  seen  why  the  inhabitants  of 
this  Gueiderland  were  described  by  an  old 
proverb  as,  "  High  in  mood,  poor  in  goods^ 
sword  in  hand,  such  is  the  motto  of  Gueider- 
land." A  barbaric  people  dwelling  in  these 
rugged  and  sterile  places  would  be  only  too 
likely  to  win,  **  sword  in  hand,"  the  riches  of 
their  more  favored  neighbors. 

The  fortified  town  of  Arnheim  lies  on  th& 
south  slope  of  the  Velue  range  of  hills,  and  i» 
as  clean,  bright  and  prosperous  as  all  the 
other  cities  of  Holland.  As  in  Utrecht,  the 
fortifications  are  converted  into  promenades, 
making  abundant  and  beautiful  pleasure 
grounds  for  the  people.  We  made  a  visit  to 
the  @onsbeck,  the  estate  of  Baron  von  Heeck* 
eren.  A  beautiful  wooded  hill  is  made  into 
a  park  and  crowned  with  a  tower  called.  The 
Belvidere,  which  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  Low  Countries,  with  the  tortuoua 
and  languid  Rhine,  iingeringly  seeking  the 
sea. 

It  was  a  delightful  experience,  after  our 
dreamy  canal  travel  among  the  polders,  to 
stand  aloft  once  more  and  get  a  general  view 
of  the  kindly  land  we  were  leaving  behind. 
A  dwelling-place  of  freedom  and  of  law,  a 
home  of  learning  and  of  art,  doubly  won  by 
this  heroic  people  from  the  grasp  of  the 
Spanish  bigot-kmg,  and  from  uie  billows  of 
the  North  Sea,  one  takes  leave  of  it  with  feel- 
ings of  the  very  highest  respect.    Forever- 
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more  may  the  broad- headed,  kindly-hearted 
Dutchman  enjoy  his  welLeamed  &therland. 

Leaving  Amheim  by  the  afternoon  train, 
we  reach  Emmerich,  the  frontier  town  of 
Prussia,  where  our  supply  of  florins  and  cents 
must  be  exchanged  for  thalers  and  silber- 
j;roschen  of  Prussia.  This  is  one  of  the  little 
troubles  of  travel,  for  it  takes  time  to  get 
familiar  with  the  currency  of  a  country,  and 
to  learn  to  judge  intelligeutly  of  values.  The 
imperial  goverment  of  Germany  has  devised 
a  new  coinage  on  the  decimal  system,  which 
will  be  a  great  improvemect  on  the  present 
system,  ana  will  correspond  very  nearly  with 
the  English  money. 

Dusseldorf  looks  very  modem  with  its 
straight  wide  streets,  and  though  it  is  a  manu- 
facturing and,  commercial  place  of  importance, 
there  is  an  air  of  repose  about  it,  which  is  not 
suggestive  of  traffic.  We  spent  a  morning 
rambling  about  the  highways  and  byways  of 
the  city,  visiting  some  of  the  rooms  of  the 
School  of  painting,  which  occupies  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  old  Electoral  Palace. 

An  afteruLon  in  the  galleries  of  Dusseldorf 
is  well  spent,  we  believe,  though  the  chief 
treasures  which  once  made  this  city  a  famous 
resort  for  students  of  art,  have  been  taken  to 
Munich. 

An  exhibition  of  the  recent  works  of  Ger- 
man artists  was  being  held  in  the  Tonhalle, 
and  we  enjoyed  examining  the  various  deline- 
ations of  the  scenes  among  which  we  had  just 
been  lingering—the  cloud-flecked  skies,  the 
still  waters  and  the  tender  green  of  the  Hol- 
land landscape,  enlivened  by  the  inevitable 
wind-mill  and  the  equally  inevitable  cattle 
and  sheep  which  brouse  in  these  tranquil 
scenes.  The  home  scenes,  in  which  the  warm 
and  tender  feeling  of  family  life  in  the  Dutch 
Patherland  are  so  strikingly  expressed,  areabo 
a  delightful  study,  and  our  recent  visit  to  some 
of  the  obscurer  places  which  yet  retain  the 
fltranee  costumes  of  other  dajs,  gave  us  ability 
to  judge  of  their  correctness.  This  city  was 
the  birth  place  of  the  celebrated  painter  Cor- 
nelius, and  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  this 
master,  "  The  Wise  and  the  Foolish  Virgins," 
is  in  the  gallery  at  the  Tonhalle.  The  bride- 
^oom  is  just  entering  the  door  and  is  wel- 
ooming  in  with  him,  most  graciously,  the 
wise  and  provident  ones  who  had  been  await- 
ing him  with  freshly  trimmed  lamps,  while 
some  of  the  careless,  thoughtless  maidens 
were  vainly  entreating  the  wise  to  share  their 
oil  with  them ;  others  were  hurrying  to  buy 
of  the  merchant  at  a  distance.  But  before 
they  can  get  a  supply  and  return,  it  is  very 
plain  that  the  heavenly  bridegroom  will  be 
gone  and  the  door  will  be  shut.  I  was  in- 
terested and  amused  to  see  that  the  artist  had 
given  the  wbe  virgins  the  broad  rosy  physi- 


ognomy of  the  Germans,  while  the 
dark-eyed  fbolish   sisters  looked  mach 
vivacious  French  or  Italians. 

nr  THE  rhinei:and. 

''  The  Rhine,  leaving  at  last,  regions 
its  storied  lapse  through  so  many  ages,  basl 
consecrated  alike  by  nature  ana  art,  by  ] 
and  eventful  truth,  flows  reluctantly  tl 
the  basalt  portal  of  the  Seven  Mountains  i| 
the  open  fields  which  extend  to  the  Gtr 
sea.    After  entering  this  vast  me&dofJ 
stream  divides  itself  into  two  branches,! 
coming  thus  the  two  homed  BhioeofVii 
and  holds  in  these  two  arms  the 
Batavia."— ifo<&y'«  Dutch  Republic 

Our  Rhine  journey  begins  at  Do^^ 
Below  that  point  the  river  is  winding 
rather  uninteresting,  and  though  the  ste 
of  the  Netherland  company  do  tnvene| 
whole  distance  to  Rotterdam,  it  eeems 
to  take  the  short,  quick  passage  by  r&il 
far,  though  river  travel  is  generally  £u  I 
ferable  to  the  tourist  seeking  pleasQitj 
refreshment  A  pleasant  little  steamer 
us  in  three  hours  from  Dusseldorf  to  Cole 
and  though  the  banks  of  the  rirer  &rej 
elevated  nor  the  scenery  in  any  waynril 
we  did  not  find  the  voyage  tedious.  Tbei 
of  Cologne  with  its  numerous  towen  d 
ancient  walls  presents  an  imposing  ipf 
ance,  but  its  area  is  only  one  and  a  qi^ 
square  miles  for  its  129,233  inhabitanii^ 
Roman  colony  was  planted  here  by ' 
pina  (mother  of  Nero),  A.  D.  50.  Thei 
of  the  settlement  was  Colonia  Claadia 
pina,  and  it  soon  became  the  capital  of  L| 
Germany.  The  present  Town  Hallisbel* 
to  be  upon  the  site  of  the  Frsetorium 
Roman  colony. 

Cologne  was  the  seat  of  the  first  gre&i 
seatic  Assembly,  and  in  1212  it  became 
city  of  the  empire,  and  did 'homage  U 
archbishops  of  the  districts  only  on  com 
that  these  princes  agreed  to  respect 
privileges. 

The    great  Cathedral  (or  Dom  as^ 
called)  is  said  to  be  the  most   msgoi 
Oothic  edifice  in  the  world,  and  is  gr 
prominent  as  we  view  the  city  from  the  J 
It  was  begun  in  1248,  by  the  Archr 
Conrad  of  Hochstaden,  and  the  nat 
progressed  slowly  until  the  commeDce: 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  wa»  comi 
abandoned,  the  tower  having  attained 
two-fit\hs  of  the  projected  height   W 
Kings  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William,  ^ 
and  Fourth,  caused  the  great  edifice 
restored,  and  the  work  of  building  tf^ 
actively  going  on,  five  hundred  men 
employed  upon  it    It  is  said  that  since 
two  millions  of  dollars  have  been  exf 
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^n  tbe  great  Gathedral,  and  it  looks  as  if 

lillions  more  would  be  required  before  the 

tmcture  is  completed  and  tne  toweris  rise  to 

le  proposed  height  of  more  than  500  feet 

Jie  interior  is  4^  feet  long  and  249  broad, 

icluding  the  transepts,  and  the  choir  is  149 

set  high.     I  ascended  to  the  choir  gallery 

ira  view  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  depths 

ftbe  church,  and  then  onward  and  upward 

» the  top  of  the  central  tower,  whence  a  very 

[tensive  and  magnificent  view  of  the  Rhine 

allev  is  obtained.    "How  far  do  we  see?*'  I 

iked  the  guide.    ''  About  100  English  miles 

I  every  direction,"  he  replies,  eravely ;  and 

f  this  astonishing  statement  1  8up])ose  he 

eant  that  the  view  was  very  extensive.    To 

le  south  I  saw  the  seven  peaks,  on  one  of 

hich  is  situated  the  ancient  castle  of  Drach- 

ifels  ;    and   to  the  north,  the   level   lands 

trough  which  for  a  long  distance  the  wand- 

ings  of  the  bewildered  Rhine  can  be  traced. 

^e  "were  much  interested  in  examining  the 

"otesque  and  most  elaborate  wood  carvings 

liich    ornament  the  stalls.    It  is  amazing 

It  it  ever  should  have  been  thought  suitable 

decorate  a  temple  for  Divine  worship  with 

deoua   gnnnio^  human  faces,  distorted  in 

ery    imaginable  way,  and  demons  of  all 

ries,  and    manifesting   every  evil   passion 

lich  is  popularly  attributed  to  the  powers 

darkness.    There  are  many  tombs  in  the 

rious    Choir  Chapels  which  purport  to  be 

I  resting- places  for  the  bones  of  mediaeval 

thbisLops,  and  of  the  Magi  or  "Three 

ings  "   which  were  brought  by  the  Empress 

ilena  to  Constantinople.    They  were  after- 

rds  taken  to  Milan, and  in  1164  presented  by 

ederick  Barbarossa  to  Archbishop  Beiald, 

vhom  they  were  removed  to  Cologne.    It 

IDS   stupid  not  to  be  able  to  believe  the 

thical  stories  which  make  these  cathedrals 

interesting,  but  this  we  can  see — that  the 

of  staining  glass  was  carried  to  great  per* 

tion    in  the  16th  century ;  and  that  in  the 

idle  of  the  13th  century,  when  so  many  of 

useful  and  beautiful  arts  of  the  present 

unknown,  and  the  people  of  Europe 


1  supposed  to  have  been  sunk  in  a  ferocious 
barism,  there  were  architects  with  genius 
lesion  this  glorious  building,  and  princes 
I  prelates  whose  revenues  were  great 
Ugh  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  these 
igns.  . 

riie  voyage  up  the  river  from  Cologne  to 
fiiga  winter  is  not  generally  considered  very 
eresting,  but  it  certainly  makes  a  delight- 
teat  after  six  hours  in  a  crowded  city  on  a 
nn  summer  day.  We  take  a  last  long 
i  at  the  majestic  Cathedral,  the  lofty 
Ige,  and  the  many  towers  of  Cologne  as 
boat  bean  us  onward  up  the  river,  past 
chateau    of  Bensberg  (now  a  military 


school)  on  the  left.  On  the  right  rises  the 
Erdenburg,  a  hill  surmounted  by  ruins  of  a 
wall,  believed  to  be  of  ancient  Germanic 
origin.  Buins  of  churches,  castles  and  abbeys 
glide  past  us  in  the  evening  light,  suggesting 
volumes  of  romantic  and  tragic  legends  in  the 
dim  past.  These  remnants  of  the  dead  ages 
link  the  present  strangely  with  the  dark  days 
when  warlike  archbishops  and  robber  knights 
built  frowning  strongholds  on  this  historic 
river,  and  ruled  by  cruel  force  and  not  by 
righteous  law,  each  over  his  little  realm, 
owning  but  nominal  allegiance  to  the  German 
Emperor. 

But  the  beautiful  scenerv,  which  has  made 
this  river  famous  over  all  other  rivers  of 
Europe,  is  not  reached  until  the  steamer  nears 
Bonn,  when  the  Seven  Mountains  loom  up 
mightily  on  the  right  bank.  We  pass  Bonn 
content  to  leave  it  unexplored  in  order  to 
give  a  whole  day  to  the  picturesque  mountains 
on  the  other  side,  and  very  soon  our  steamer 
touches  the  wharf  at  K'onigswinter.  The  sun 
is  just  going  down  in  splendor  behind  us,  and 
we  immediately  inquire  what  facilities  there 
are  for  reaching  the  inn,  which  can  be  seen  on 
the  terrace  above,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  castle 
of  Drachenfels.  The  lovely  sunset,  more 
richly  tinted  than  ever  painter  could  shadow 
forth,  is  already  casting  golden  beams  up  the 
river,  and  we  greatly  desire  to  see  it  from  the 
height  above.  One  man  suggests  donkeys, 
but  we  sadly  decline ;  another  assures  us  that 
we  can  walk  well  enough,  it  is  only  half  or 
three  quarters  of  an  hour's  climb,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  life  is  too  short,  and  good  people  too 
scarce,  for  vital  energy  to  be  expended  in  such 
exercise,  and  so  the  third  alternative,  a  com- 
fortable carriage,  is  accepted,  and  we  are  soon 
on  our  way  up  the  heights.  To  be  among  the 
hills  again  after  many  days' journeying  in  the 
land  of  canals,  and  threading  the  mazes  of 
populous  cities  is  a  real  delight  We  pause 
again  and  again  in  ihe  ascent  to  gaze  once 
more  down  the  smiling  Rhine  valley,  over 
which  niffht  is  falling.  The  road  is  shaded 
with  a  thick  forest  and  it  is  only  at  a  few 
points  that  it  emerges,  and  we  have  a  chance 
to  make  our  carriage  an  observatory,  and  as 
we  near  our  place  of  rest,  the  daylight  quite 
dies  away  and  nothing  remains  but  a  night's 
repose,  well  earned  by  a  day's  sight-seeing. 

A  fair,  bright  morning,  a  jubilant  sunrise,, 
the  songs  of  countless  birds,  a  soft,  caressing 
breeze,  all  combined  to  make  the  awakening 
upon  the  Drachenfels  a  happy  memory.  The 
inn  is  built  upon  an  artificial  terrace,  which 
looks  out  over  tbe  pleasant  land  from  a  height 
of  upwards  of  nine  hundred  feet.  A  few  min- 
utes walk  along  a  smooth  pathway  brings  us 
to  the  very  summit,  and  we  stand  in  the  midst 
of  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  on  the  Bhine. 
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Here  are  only  portions  of  the  massive  walls 
and  the  foundations  of  a  tower  remaining, 
but  the  view  is  of  exceeding  beauty  and  ex- 
tent, includiDg  one  of  the  noblest  prospects 
on  the  Rhine,  it  is  said.  To  the  east  are  seen 
several  of  the  Seven  Peaks,  to  the  south  the 
basaltic  heights  of  the  Menderberg  and  the 
Hemmerich.  Thirteen  cities  and  towns  are 
scattered  along  the  river  bank  and  beyond  to 
the  westward,  and  we  see  how  correct  are  the 
lines  of  Byron : 

''The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 
Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swellb 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  Tine, 
And  hills  ail  rich  with  blossomed  trees, 
And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine, 
.And  scattered  cities  crowning  these, 
VT^hose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine." 

We  had  meant  to  take  a  morning  look  over 
the  scene  of  enchantment,  and  then  proceed 
on  our  journey ;  but  so  great  is  the  charm 
that  we  linger  all  day  at  the  Drachenfels, 
resting  from  travel,  writing  letters,  and  pass- 
ing hour  after  hour  on  the  airy  heights  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  historic  ruin. 

We  read  that  the  castle  on  this  rock  was 
erected  by  Arnold,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
that  he  bestowed  it  on  the  monastery  at  Bonn 
in  1149. 

The  steep  slopes  of  the  hill  yield  a  wine 
known  as  Dragon's  blood  (Drachenblut),  and 
the  cavern  amon?  the  vineyards,  visible  from 
the  Rhine  about  halfway  up  the  hill,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  dwelling-place  of  a  dragon, 
slain  by  Sigfried,  the  hero  from  the  Low 
Countries,  who  bathed  in  its  blood,  and  be- 
came invulnerable.  Even  thus  does  fable 
entwine  itself  around  undoubted  fact,  until 
the  two  become  undistinguishable. 

A  little  to  the  southward  lies  the  small 
island  of  Rolandswerth,  looking  tranquil  and 
beautiful  with  its  ancient  trees,  and  more 
ancient  nunnery,  which  is  now  a  girls'  school. 
A  pleasant  retreat  it  looks,  very  well  adapted 
to  Its  present  purpose.  It  is  quite  out  of  reach 
of  the  disturbing  noises  of  mankind,  yet  just 
in  sight  of  pleasant  cities,  ancient  hills,  vine- 
clad  slopes,  and  of  the  wandering  travellers 
who  crowd  the  decks  of  the  Rhine  steamers. 

Upon  the  hill  on  the  opposite  bank  rises  a 
solitary  arch  of  the  ruin  of  Rolandseck,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Roland,  paladin  of 
Charlemagne,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Ron- 
cesvalles.  The  story  is  that  Roland,  return- 
ing from  a  crusade,  found  that  his  affianced 
bride,  despairing  of  seeing  him  again,  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  cloister  on  the  island  at 
our  feet,  and  that  he  built  this  tower  that  he 
might  dwell  here  in  solitude,  and  sometimes 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  as  she  passed  to  and 


fro  to  her  devotions  in  the  little  chapel 
When  at  length  she  died,  it  is  rdatedtU 
Roland  never  spoke  again,  and  soon  dept  th 
sleep  of  death,  heartbroken.  Bat  how  ci 
we  reconcile  this  legend  with  the  fierce,  zu 
qual  contest  with  the  Saracen  at  Roncesnllei 
and  the  dread  blast  he  blew  with  his  dviii 
breath,  which  have  become  so  fiimiliiri 
those  who  read  the  misty  history  of  the  dtji 
of  Charlemagne? 

Bat  the  day  passes  all  too  sooii,  and  anotLi 
morning  finds  us  again  upon  the  Rhine,  tii 
ing  long^  last  looks  at  the  Seven  Mouotai^ 
at  the  tranquil  isle  of  Rolandswerth,  audi 
the  romantic  tower  of  Roland.    Soon  tk] 
sink  into  the  distance,  and  we  speed  odvii( 
in  search  of  other  heroes  and  other  legdij 
but  not  with  mythical  stories  most  I  vort 
the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer.   It  is  ewa^ 
to  say  that  I  found  the  river  surjpassii  " 
beautiful,    with  lofty,    vine-clad  banks, 
crowned  with  castles  and  towers.    It  remb 
me  of  the  Hudson,   but  has  a  far  gmi 
charm  for  me,  because  it  is  so  associate  i 
the  imagination  with  the  old  heroic  ages  gci: 
We  pass  many  points  in  our  day's  joony 
from  Konigswinter  to  Biebrich  at  whicl: 
would  be  delightful  to  pause  aod  spend bva 
or  days,  even;  but  the  summer  grows  van 
and  we  want  to  take  refuge  among  the  pi 
ciers  without  much  delay.     To  pause  at  Co 
lenz,  and  spend  a  little  time  in  making  irjy 
age  up  the  blue  Moselle,  would  be  deligbtfo 
as  that  river  has  charming  scenery,  by  a^ 
thought  to  be  superior  to  the  Rhine,  but 
cool   mountains  of  Switzerland  attract  j 
more  powerfully. 

Towards  evening  our  steamer  passes 
Binger  Loch,  a  rapid  caused  by  the  m 
ness  of  the  rocky  channel.  To  wide^ 
river  at  this  point  was  the  work  of  i 
from  the  days  of  R^man  dominion  dovD 
1 830-32,  when  the  last  blasting  was  d^ 
Just  above  these  rapids  rises  the  toterj 
Ehrenfels,  erected  about  1210.  Tbe  entt 
hill  of  Rudesheimer  Berg  is  covered 
walls  and  arches,  the  careful  preservatioD 
which  conveys  an  idea  of  the  value  of  oj 
vines  which  are  thus  secured  in  their  p«n.« 
rocky  heights.  The  tradition  is  that  0am 
magne  observed  from  his  palace  at  ^^S^^ 
that  the  snow  always  melted  first  on  the  Ra*J 
sheimer  Berg,  and  therefore  caused  vin«l 
be  planted  here.  The  labor  of  making  tW 
steep,  rocky  slope  a  place  for  grape  cal 
seems  prodigious  indeed,  and  even  the 
ing  the  vines  and  the  gathering  of  the 
would  seem  perilous. 

The  little  town  of  Bingen  looks  m 
but  we  pass  it  by,  and  reach  our  deBtinij 
Biebrich,  just  as  the  evening  shades  h^ 
gather.  8.  B» 
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Selected 
THE  SICK    CHILD. 


Ob  !  I  woald  like  to  riie,  mother, 

When  the  dew  is  on  the  flowers ; 
And  to  wander  through  the  yerdant  fields, 
'    Jo  the  sonbright  morning  hours. 
I  like  to  watch  the  hills,  mother, 

With  their  changing  light  and  shade  ; 
And  the  forest-trees,  that  ware  aloft 

Their  dark  boughs  o'er  the  glade. 

I  like  to  see  the  slieep,  mother, 

And  to  hear  their  tinkling  bells, 
Whose  silver  sound  it  reaches  far 

Adown  the  rockj  dells ; 
And  I  love  the  cooling  breeze,  mother. 

And  the  sky's  etherial  blue ; 
The  thin  soft  mists,  and  fleecj  clouds. 

Of  Taried  form  and  hue. 

Or.  1' would  wander  forth,  mother. 

Beneath  the  noontide  raj  ; 
I  would  rest  me  \>j  the  waterfall, 

Amid  tue  dashing  spray  ; 
I  should  hear  the  warbling  birds j  mother, 

In  the  branches  o*er  my  head  ; 
And  the  nimble- footed  hare  to  start 

Forth  from  bis  heather  bed. 

And  oh  !  T  lore  to  gaze,  mother. 

Upon  the  glowing  West, 
VTben  the  sun  has  veiled  his  burning  brow. 

And  calmly  sinks  to  rest  ,* 
And  I  would  walk  abroad,  mother, 

lo  the  silence  of  the  night, 
When  bill,  and  plain,  and  stream,  and  tree, 

Are  bathed  in  silver  light. 

But  these  are  earthly  joys,  mother. 

Yet  they  speak  of  things  above; 
And  I  see  in  Nature's  varied  scenes 

A  band  of  power  and  love. 
Iq  the  freshness  of  the  morn,  mother, 

In  the  radiance  of  the  noon. 
In  the  Btilluess  of  the  twilight  hour. 

In  night's  pale  and  silent  moon. 

In  the  mountain's  lofty  peak,  mother, 

In  the  floweret's  modest  grace, 
In  each  I  view  the  hand  of  God ; 

Through  all.  His  love  I  trace. 
Oh  !  these  are  blissful  thoughts,  mother; 

But  I  know  more  blissful  still — 
He  hai  prepared  a  home  in  heaven 

For  those  who  do  His  will. 

Shonld  I  never  taste  again,  mothec» 

The  joys  I  love  so  well ; 
Should  I  never  rove  the  hill's  smooth  turf, 

Or  repose  in  the  mossy  dell ; 
There  are  joys  more  pure  than  these,  mother, 

There  are  pleasures  all  divine  ; —  • 
Wben  I  pass  away  from  earthly  scenes, 

Sach  pleasures  may  be  mine. 

Then  oh  I  mourn  not  for  me,  mother, 

Should  health  no  more  return ; 
Ton  will  raise  your  hopes  above,  beyond 

The  ashes  of  the  urn. 
I  1  hear  a  warning  voice,  mother  ; 
I     That  voice  is  from  on  high  ; 
I  It  calleth  me,  in  gentle  tones. 

To  Immortality. 


BE  TBUE. 

Thou  must  be  true  thyself 
If  thou  the  truth  wouldst  teach  ; 

Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  thou 
Another's  soul  wouldst  reach  ! 

It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 

Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 
Shall  the  world's  famine  f(*ed  ; 

Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed ; 

Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed. 

— ffymtu  of  Faith  and  Hope, 


PLANT  FERTILIZATION. 

A.  8.  Wilson,  who  sometime  distinguished 
himself  by  proving  that  the  seed  of  Lolium 
temulentumf  or  Darnel  grass,  was  entirely 
harmless,  though  for  many  hundred  years  it 
had    been  charged    with  communicating  a 
poisonous  principle  to  wheat  flour,  contributes 
a  very  interesting  article  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  (Feb- 
10th)  on  the  fertilization  of  the  grasses,  in 
which  he  places  beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  in 
oats,  wheat,  rye  and  barley  fertilization  does 
take  place  before  the  flower  opens.     The  pro- 
cess of  fertilization,  he  says,  may  be  accelera- 
ted by  art ;  and  the  growth  of  the  stamens, 
opening  to  the  flower,  and  discharge  of  the 
pollen  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  phenomena 
in  Nature,  and  can  be  readily  seen  by  good 
eyes  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  When 
the  flower    is  mature,    handling    the  grass 
spike  causes  the  valves  of  the  flower  to  open. 
He  says  he  has  seen  eleven  rye  florets  throw 
out  their  bright  yellow  anthere.at  one  and  the 
same  time,  by   simpler  drawing    the  spike 
through  the  hand,     ^bringing  a  cut  spike  into 
a  warm  room  has  the  same  eflect.    The  force 
used  in  opening  is  considerable.      He  has 
seen  a  floret  from  the  common  Darnel  grass 
held  apart  from  the  rachis  by  a  tension  which 
counterbalances  1 1 0  grains.  When  the  flower 
is  ready  for  fertilization  the  stamens  grow 
with  tremendous  rapidity.     In  a  barley  floret 
they  grow  so  fast  that  if  the  growth  was  con- 
tinued at  the  same  rate  for  an   hour,  the 
stamens  would  be  six  inches  long.    As  soon, 
however,  as  they  have  risen  half  way  up  the 
little  green  cups  which  constitufe  the  flower, 
the  anthers  burst  and  the  pollen  is  scattered  in 
every  direction.     The  whole  article  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.     As  "  grass  "  is  such  an 
extensive  idea  and  affords  such  a  great  number 
of  species,  many  of  which  are  unknown  in 
England,  our  American  observers  'may  have 
a  great  field  for  discovery  before  them  the 
present  season,  as  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
the  behaviour  of  any  two  species  is,  in  respect 
to  the  manner  of  growth  and  fertilization, 
exactly  the  same. 
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8th  mo.  16,  Hayerford,  Pa.,  3  F.  H. 

Roaring  Greek,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 
Catawissa,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Whitemarsh,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
Cape  May,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 

Friends  in  the  city  who  may  incline  to  attend  the 
Whitemarsh  Meeting,  can  take  the  North  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  irom  Berks  and  American  streets,  at 
2  P.  M.,  for  Fort  Washington  Station,  which  is  near 
the  meeting'house. 

OHIO   YBARLT   UEKTIVQ. 

This  Meeting  commences  on  31st  inst.,  and  letters 
have  been  received  cordially  inviting  any  who  feel 
interested  in  attending  that  or  the  First-day  School 
Conference,  held  during  that  week  (commencing 
on  the  evening  of  31st)  to  do  so.  Those  ft-om  the 
East,  over  the  Baltioiore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  stop  at 
Wheeling;  those  by  way  of  Pittsburgh,  at  Port- 
land or  Bridgeport.  As  Friends  live  some  distance 
from  these  stations,  early  notice  should  be  sent  to 
Mercy  J.  Griffith,  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  or  Isaac  T. 
Morris,  Harrisville,  Harrison  County,  Ohio.  As  it 
would  be  more  pleasant  for  those  from  the  East  to 
go  in  company,  such  will  please  forward  their 
names  and  addresses  to  the  office  of  Friends*  Intelli' 
geneeff  706  Arch  street,  as  early  as  they  can  make 
convenient. 


I X  B2  ]kl  S. 

• 

SoMB  specimens  of  English  laces  were  shown  at 
the  South  Kensington  exhibition  this  year,  the 
thread  of  which  cost  $800  per  pound.  Much  of 
this  thread  had  to  be  wasted,  not  being  sufficently 
perfect.  The  threads  of  these  and  other  laces  are 
so  attenuated  that  the  slightest  motion  in  the  air 
foils  the  worker,  and  even  when  this  is  impercept- 
ible a  north  wind  has  the  same  effect.  So  gossamer- 
like are  some  of  the  filaments  that  the  separate 
threads  are  almost  undistinguishable  to  the  naked 
eye  unless  backed  by  color. 

Thb  new  school  law  of  California  makes  it  obli- 
gatory upon  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  time  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  fourteen.  Parents  and  guardians 
failing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  are 
liable  to  a  fine  of  not  leas  than  twenty  dollars. 

Sir  John  Hawkshaw  has  received  a  commission 
from  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  to  proceed  te  his  db- 
mlnions  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  extent  of 
coast  (about  5,009  miles)  from  Peroambuco  to 
Campos,  with  a  view  of  developing  harbors  and  of 
mapping  out  such  lines  of  railway  as  may  be  con- 
ducive to  the  extension  of  trade  on  the  southeast 
coast  of  America. 

Another  Parliament  has  followed  the  good  exam- 
ple atlbrded  by  the  legislatures  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Italy,  in  reference  to  International  Arbitra- 
tion. A  motion,  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Henry 
Richard  and  Signer  Mancini,  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Swedish  legislature  at  Stockholm,  and 
carried  by  a  majority.  This  affords  another  highly 
satisfactory  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
work  and  object  of  the  Peace  Societies  can  no 
longer  be  stigmatized  as  mere  Utopian  dreams. 
Noihing  is  more  practically  real  than  the  action  of 
the  great  represeDmtive  councils  of  nations.     Wen- 


dell Phillips,  the  great  American  orator,  once  itid 
of  the  Temperance  Reform,  "  If  you  want  it  to  tt* 
tract  attention  and  make  progress,  manage  te 
bring  it  before  the  courts  of  law  in  some  form, 
either  by  prosecutions  of  the  chief  agents  of  pnb'ic 
demoralization,  or  otherwise.  Then  you  will  se- 
cure discussion  and  attention  everywhere."  The 
remark  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  introdactibo 
of  great  reforms  before  national  parliaments.  The 
utmost  degree  of  publicity  and  attention  i«  thus  u- 
cured.  And  even  where  the  success  of  the  desires) 
object  is  not  thus  at  once  attained,  yet  it  gains  to 
amonnt  of  respect  and  influential  examinrioD. 
which,  in  the  case  of  any  intrinsically  reasontblt 
subject,  cannot  but  be  highly  auxiliary  and  benefi- 
cial to  its  ultimate  triumph. — The  Herald  of  Peace. 


Thb  first  Old  Catholic  synod,  held  at  Bonn,  seem! 
to  have  accomplished  some  good  work.  The  sana- 
tion of  a  person  was  pronounced  to  rest  with  him- 
self; not  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  a  priest.  The  Jesait 
practice  of  getting  at  secrets  through  the  coofefl- 
sional  was  severely  condemned  The  mere  pnblisb- 
ing  of  one's  sins,  and  the  forgiveness  of  a  priest. 
were  declared  to  be  useless.  As  to  fasting,  the 
matter  was  left  with  the  Individual  conscience,  to 
be  determined  by  personal  and  other  circonitaDcefl. 
A  desire  was  expressed  to  have  the  Church  8ervict 
in  the  language  of  the  people  instead  of  liatiD.— 
Libtral  CkritUan. 

An  admibablb  plan  is  in  preparation  for  extend- 
ing the  advantages  of  Yasser  College  to  jood^ 
women  of  high  character  and  of  the  best  nttaral 
abilities,  to  whom  thorough  academical  coltnre 
would  be  invaluable;  but  who  have  not  the  metas 
to  obtain  it.  The  deUils  of  the  plan,  we  beliere, 
are  not  finally  determined  upon  ;  but  they  will  be 
formed  with  a  view  of  giving  specific  direction  to 
the  benevolence  of  persons  inclined  to  help  those 
who  specially  deserve  help.  The  sum  of  abost  fire 
thousand  dollars  would  endow  a  single  scholarship, 
to  be  called  by  such  name  as  its  foonder  ihtll 
choose,  and  to  communicate  its  benefits  tbrooirb  ^^ 
coming  time  to  such  young  women  as  may  be  se- 
lected for  the  purpose.  American  colleges  htTi| 
hitherto  greatly  neglected  the  matter  of  endovel 
scholarships,  fellowships,  etc.,  and  this  pr9Ject  w 
Yassar  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.— C/irif^^ 
Union,  ' 

pRorBBSOR  Tyndall  has  recently  been  maki 
some  experiments  upon  the  ^'acoustic  transpsrec 
of  the  atmosphere,"  or  its  power  of  transmiiii 
sound  under  different  conditions,  and  has  been  n 
to  some  curious  and  important  results.  The  n 
remarkable  one  (and  it  was  entirely  unexpected) 
this:  that  a  cload  of  vapor,  uncondeored,  iQ' 
therefore,  entirely  invisible,  obstructs  the  traoso. 
aion  of  soand  incomparably  more  than  a  Ti8i< 
cloud  of  droplets  formed  by  the  condensation  of 
vapor.  Thus,  during  a  fog,  the  air  is  vastly  d 
transparent  to  sound  than  just  before  its  formAti 
or  immediately  after  its  clearing  up.  While  the  Ti 
lasts  the  water  is  ib  the  form  of  minate  drt' 
which  do  little  mischief.  Before  and  after,  it  i> 
the  form  of  invisible  vapor,  and  then  powerfalij 
structs  the  sonorous  vibrations,  sometimes,  ^ 
one  case  instanced,  reflecting  a  portion  of  tbesou 
so  strongly  as  to  produce  a  clear  echo,  seemi 
to  come  from  mii-air  without  any  percepiib 
cause.  The  clearness  of  the  weather,  therefore 
no  indication  of  distance  to  which  a  sound  cao 
heard.  In  fact,  for  various  reasons,  in  cicuj 
weather  sonnds  are,  on  the  whole,  likely  to  > 
heard  the  farthest.— TAe  Methodist. 


FBIBND8'    INTELLIGENCER. 


BDUOATIONAL. 


MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

CONCOROVILLE, 

,    ._      DBLAWABB  COUNTY,  PENN. 

Ii  eitwtad  OD  the  Phila.  *  Baltimore  Central  B  B   20 

■  5lrnrr*?u'*''"^']P"*-  Bo.h.exe.areadmK 
rfft.  8«!*^*  '^V!  '  ^''»"'  »f  Tnuteea,  members 
tLS?.!  ""*{  "^  '^i"'*'-  ''«  •»«•  P««««"t  corps  of 
Sr  f5  '"'  ''*T«  •<'ded  two  others,  ripe  la  Scholar- 

Slits*,  '^^v"!"?*-  '■"•  B°»»«'»  branches,  the 
Classxes  and  the  Sciences  wUl  be  thoronirhW  taiffht 

^^  Th"  "t.  '•?5."'»  *»  «?»''•  BtudeatsiSu'i 
tMMmg.  The  Buildings  have  anperior  modern 
•nangements  Small  children  wifi  be  prortded 
with  the  comforts  of  a  home. 

/8«S»fi!L*Nl^'"'*' -••"**'»  ''"»  commence  9mo. 
(September)  14.       For  Circular  addreu, 

JOSEPff  8H0BTLID0B, 

Priacipal. 


SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE, 

8WARTHM0RE, 

DBLAWARB  COUNTY,  PBNIT. 
iiHB  iDstitQtiofi,  nnder  the  c&re  of  Frianda   and 
open  to  6tQdent8  of  either  sex,  is  .ituaSd  oa   tSf 
S.»  Piff^'/u".^  Philadelphia  Railroad,  ten  mites 

ndedin  both  theClasaical  and  Scientiac  Deparl 
nento,  for  compleUng  either  of  which  the  nsaal 

te^p'ti  ^^"^-^^d-  There  ia  alao  connecSTd 
^^the  College  a  Preparatory  School.  Applicanta 
OT Mj  age  are  admitted  either  to  the  Collere  or  the 
rhfSfJf^^  ^''^^''}  T*"^  ^'^°fif  testimonials  of  good 

l^^^'  v"""^  ^^^^'  '"*  ^''^^''^^  •"^  P«BB  thf  re- 
quired prebminaiy  examinau'oos.  Tha examinations 

\    Soh^l^'^uV  u^V^""  OoWegB'ot  thb  PrepHratorj 

*    f^?^^  J?"  ^*  ^/'^  ^  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  daya, 

?o  il^^^°^  ^^  of  Ninth-month  (September,)  itll] 

To  secure  places,  the  accomodationa  being  I  mited, 

•ppiications  ihooid  be  made  aa  early  as  possibl^ 

J.tSnr''"'^"/  ''I  ^^  ^'"^'^  '^  '^^  President  For 
catalogue  and  further  parUculars  address 

BPVARD  H.  MAGILL,  President, 

SWITHIN  0.  SHORTLIDGB'S 

BOARDING    SCHOOL, 

TOUN O  MEN  AND  BOT8. 

KENNETT  SQUARE.  PA. 
fl„,^      TeiTxns   very-    Reasonal^le. 
SPaCIAL  PROVWfON  AND  OaRE  FOR  LITTLE  BOYS 

WImu^  ^  J  ^^^-  ^'  M-  HABEL,  Ph.  D. 

airtoiy.  Modem  LAOKuages,  Physiology  and  Astronomy, 

DR.  C.  8.  OAUNTT. 
Chemistry  and  Naiural  Philosophy. 

CHARLB3  P.  COOTEN, 
Penmanship  and  English  Branohes. 
l«.f.«S  C  8H0RTLIDGE,  A.  M.,  Pswcipal. 
awtrnctor  in  Language,  Mathematics  andEngli«h 


ESCILBOUN  SEMINABT. 

FOR  YOUNQ  LADIES. 

This  Institution,  which  has  a  beautifuland  healthv 
locauon  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  will  commence  its  next 
session  .Vinth  mo.  28th,  1874.  Instruction  thorough 
and  practic^.  Lectures  every  week.  Terms,  &5 
per  eession,  of  twenty  weeks.  Fox  circnlars  and 
full  particulars,  address  the  principal, 

RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Je., 

Eroildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

MIAMI  YALLET  IITSTITITTB, 

Combining  suiUble  physical  industries,  with  a  fuU. 
or  partial  College  Course  of  instrnction.  For  nar ' 
ticulars  send  for  Catalogues. 

A.  WRIGHT,  Pres. 
7th  mo.  11,  I8t4  Springboro,  Warren  Co.,  0. 


CHAPPAQCTA  MOUNTAm  INSTITUTB. 
A  Boarding  School  for  both  sexes,  under  the 
care  onhe  Society  of  Friends.    Fall  term  ($96.00,) 
begins  9th-mo.  7th.    Address,  '^ 

S.  C.  COLLINS,  Principal, 
___^  Chappaqua,  New  York. 

MOOBESTOWU  BOAEDIl^a  SOHOOL 

will  re-bpeo  Ninth  month  2l8f,  1874.  For  circular 
apply  to  JIART  S,  LIPPINQOTT,  PrincipaL  Hooret- 
town,  BurUngtou  Co  ,  N.  J.  f  h  -.  .w    . 

7  mo.  7th,  1874. 

FRIENDS'    8BBKING    AN    EDUCATION    FOU 
their  I>4«g4kteM  at  cheaper  rates   than  thai 
afforded  by  our  high  priced  schools,  can  beaecM- 
modated  at  Baton  Institute,  Kennett  Square,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.    Inquire  for  circular  of  ' 


BTAN  T.  SWAYNB,     )  „  .     ,        * 
SALUR  W.  SWAYNB.  i  P"ncJp«l«. 


imiBNDS'  SCHOOLS  AT  FIFTEBNTH  AND 
Race  Stieets,  Philadelphia.  Will  resume  iheir 
duties  the  7th  of  Ninth  month  next.  Applications 
for  admission  to  the  Boys'  departments  of  the  Central 
and  Grammar  Schools  should  be  made  to 

A.  B.  iriNS,  A.  M,  Principal, 

•  1624  N.  Broad  Street 

WANTED  AT  CHAPPAQUA  MOUNTAIN  INS- 
STirUTB. 
A  Superintendent  and  Matron,   to  take  charffe 
Ninth  mo.  1st,    Address  ^ 

SAMUEL  C.  COLLINS,  Principal, 
-  '     Chappaqn  \,  If  est  Chester  Co.,  N.  T, 


THE  TAYLOR  ACADEMY, 

(Fer««rl]p  Tqrfor  &  JaolMoii'*  Academy, ) 

WILMIH&TOir,  Del, 

A  BOARDING  &  DAY  SCHOOL 

irOR  BOTH   SBXKS. 

Win  re-open  Ninth  month  7th,  1874. 

For  Circulars  and  further  information,  address 
^  J.  K.  TAYLOR,  Principal. 


CHESTER    ACADEMY, 

CHESTER,  PA. 
The  Fourteenth  year  of  this  school  for  both  sexes 
will  open  on  August  3l8t,    The  whole  expense  is 
$210  per  year.    For  Circulars,  addess 

GEO  GILBERT,  Principal. 


$25 


A    DAY    AUARANTEED 
no'iri  ^^  AUCER  AND 

Ontelofnesftsa.  W.  ClLBSi 61  La^iS. 


rSIBVDB'    IHTBLLIGBHOBB. 


Heath  House, 

SCH 00 LEY'S    MOUJ^TAIM,. 

MORRIS  CO.,  N.   J. 

This  fftTorite  HoanlBin  rwort,  now  atxAt,  m  bmj 

of  kcceuto  Pbi1ftd«Iphis,  bf  tbe  aduirftbls  ftrrftnge- 

manU  of  the  North  Penn  R.  R.,  only  fonr  hoar«  from 

tbli  city,  wiii  remain  open  until  October  l»L 

J.  WARBBN  COLBMAM 

BENJAMIN  STBATTANi 
GENERAL   INSURANCE 

BBAXi  HSTAPB  AOBMT  AMU   BROKHB. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC  AMD  OOirVBTAMCBR. 

LoASi   HBSOTiiTiD,  Rhus    Oollbotbd,    Ac,    *o, 

OgU*,  ODB  PJCJ.I.OWa'  BVIUtlKOi 

CoriMT  MAIN  AHD  FIFTH  STRBBTS, 

RIOHHOHD,  mD. 

OARI>ETINaB. 

on  FBm  oAsm  WABisorm 

Wliiaow  Sbsdn.  Oil  Olotli,  Htti,  to, 

■ENJAMIH  CREEN, 

Mp  ,»  aa  Wort*  mmaaaa  St..  Pkllad*. 


NewType-SkilledWorkmen 


Corner  of  Library  Street. 


g.  T.  BALSSaSTOH  *  80H, 

Ml  SPBIHQ  QABSmi  BTBBVT, 

PnuBiuBU, 

JMmmm  liMdfctef«T»rirty  of  PapwKMitajp 


A  LARGE  SALARY  ft  month  mmHj  iM^  "i^ 
St-noil  Mid  Key  OhMk  ootfiM.    O'^"?* 

Jk,  tloirton. 


IpiiBg  8h*te  BMkr,  wbMi  w^a  i 
and  li  MBoh  ^MTM. 


J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Aad  DMlenln 

S<o<«lsii  Mid  Xtoniwitlo  yrttit*. 

M«  iTOJHnf  J>S2'.l  WASE  A  TENVE, 

.•rtMM.  lUl-lX 

TBOIBTOII  OOHkOT  >  O 

FOB  SALE.  " 

Kt  fwio  of  IM  acre*  in  London  CouBiy,  T». 
S.  nilo  looth  of  PnreellrUl.,  on  tj»  WMblngton 
Md  Ohio  Itailroftd.  There  !■  •  r>^  brt.k  Hon«, 
brick  Bern,  Md  other  bniUingi ;  good  Apple,  Pejch, 
ud  Pe»*  Orchwda,  a  qowitily  of  lafcU  &MW,  «•■  i 
good  sprlogs  end  tonntng  water. 

Bkhudson  4  Jannej,  Philadelphl*. 

D.  W.  Tajlor,  WUminBton,  Del. 

B.  W.  Tajlor,  "  '' 

W».  P.  T»ftar, 

Rf BMARD  TATLOB, 

Liaeoln  P,  0., 

1  OMmtf,  Vft. 


KVTVAL  FISE  IH8.  CO., 

Ot    Fbiladelphia* 

Ho.  701  ABOI  STBEET. 

OALBB  OLOTHDBE,  Preiitai- 
ALAM  WOOB,  VUe  Prerideat. 

THOKAS  MATBBR,  Treei. 
t.  BLLTOOD  OHAPMAW,  Sw'y. _ 


ATLAHnO  CITT,  M.  i- 
Thli  new  houie.loeawd within •■•  hundred  jtrit 
of  the  Ooean,  and  (htnlihed  in  a  '^^J^^ 
With  newfWnitate,  will  be  opened  for  tWUw  a*e»i 
Bisth  mo.  Sikh,  1B74.     Por  tenni,  ote.,  tAixm 
KDWIK  BOMBT8,  Prapri^. 

Of  ATLAMVC  CITT,  MJ.  tfUr  BiM  ■»■  l»-__ 

ARLINCTOH  MOUSE. 

I  ATLAHTIO  CITY,  H,  J. 

Oppoeite  IKnnls  Cottage.   Only  «"- ■ 
Snrf        li    •irictly  flnt-olMe    in   ■ 
Board  daring  September  rednced. 

J0».  B-  WI8TAB,  Propriwf- 


1  it*  keepil 


BOABSINO. 


Vacaodeg  for  three  Boy.  U  IMT  Eaee  3i^- 
opJ^itSu^  PTi«.d.'  Oeatr'al  School,  .Uo  on.  ™« 
' — .  mMrM  CDopl*. 


'*«"'«.>« 


"''Vwo 
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ASSETS  OVER  $2,000,000 

PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

* 

OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


Incorparateil  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  Third  JUanth  22, 1865. 


Xxpresslj  reqaired  bj  ir.<  charter  to  diyide  every  dollar  of  Barplas  amonfi^  its  policy  holders.     It  is  there- 
re  itrictly  mutaal. 

The  dutingaishifjir  fen.nres  of  the  ProTident  are : — 

1.  Low  rate  of  murtality  consequent  upon  great  care  in  the  selection  of  lives,  and  the  large  proportion 
Friends  among  \X^  mouil:  ers. 
3.  Bconomy  in  ezpeoses. 
3.  Pmdent  inTeetment  of  money. 

1.  Liberality  to  the  insured — as,  for  example,  its  non-foTfeUtir$  sytiemj  which  is  more  liberal  than  that 
iranteed  by  the  Massacnnsetts  law. 

SAMUEL  B.  SHIFLET,  President 
U.  C.  lONOSTBETH,  Vice  Pres.  ROWLAND  PARRY.  Actuary. 


REMOVAL, 

THE  PUBLICATION  OFFICE 

*  OP 


[as  been  remoTed  to  the  store  of  **  Friends'  Book 
ociation/'  No.  706  Arch  St.    To  which  place  all 
imaDicaiions,  remittances,  advertisements,  &c., 
aid  bt*  addressed, 
mo.  3.  JOHN  COMLY,  Aot. 

BCTIC,  formerly  LA  PIBRRB  fiOUSB, 

Ocean  Street,  Cape  May,  New  Jersey. 
Accommodation  for  350-  Guests. 
I  DOW  a  first-class  modem  style  house,  replete 
li  modem    conTeniences,   in  great  ^rt   newly 
handsomely    famished,   including    best    Bed 
ings,  Ifattrosses,  Gas,  ^.    Roomy  Plaazas  open 
Be  Sea  Breeae.    About  one  square  from  the  beach 
bath  houses,  and  central  to  the  different  points 
itractions  upon  the  Island.   Circulars,  with  cut  of 
boase  and  fall  particulars,  sent  upon  application, 
oscb  at  Depot  and  Steamboat  Landing. 
erms  moderate. 

CHAS.  S.  CARPENTER, 
r  GasBS.  Proprietor. 

*'  Carpkntsb. 


TASTELESS  FRUIT  PRESERVIM&  POWDER 

Preserves  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  tomatoes  without 
being  air-tight,  and  has  no  equal  in  the  world  for 
putting  up  all  kinds  of  Stewei  Frnit,  Fruit  Butters 
and  Preserves  for  winter  use,  as  well  as  for  everyday 
use  in  summer,  as  a  very  small  quantity  will  keep 
stewed  fruit  in  summer  for  weeks,  that  would  spoil 
over  night.  It  is  not  new,  but  is  now  sold  in  every 
state  of  the  Union,  and  been  advertised  in  this  paper 
for  the  last  six  years.  Hundreds  who  commenced 
buying  a  single  box,  now  buy  by  the  dozen  for  family 
use.  Air-tight  fruit,  with  a  little  of  this  powder  in,  is  of 
much  finer  flavor  than  without  it,  beside  you  baye  a 
certainty  your  fruit  will  keep.  It  saves  large  quanti- 
ties of  Sugar,  as  you  can  use  just  what  you  choose. 
One  box  preserves,  60  lbs.  or  40  qts  of  dressed  fruit. 
Price  $4  00  per  doz.  by  Express.  60  cents  single  box 
by  mail.  Directions  and  full  pa  rticulars  by  mail  to 
any  one  who  writes. 


ZANE,  NORN Y  &  CO., 


3  mo.  7mo.  1st. 


136  N.  Se^.ond  St.,  Philada 


A 


HOME  NORMAL  SCHOOL  for  small  ehildren. 
Thorough  instruction  and  moral  training. 

SARAH  E.  FELL, 

Mecbaaicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


FKIENDS'    INTELLIGENCER. 


jeinES  coMPOfjBrD  bed  spriho 

Tkb  Onlt  Doublb  Spring  ix  thb  Makkbt. 


This  Spring  has  no  laperior  either  among  high  or 
low  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  conpled 
^liral  springs,  snrmonnted  bj  independent  loops 
fir  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
t^ng^  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
b»  pnt  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Give  siie  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
references.  "Jovbs  Compodmd  Spbiho"  Mannfac- 
lM7,  326  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
do  well  canrassing  for  this  spring. 


DR.  OBO.  ROBBRTB, 

DBNTIST, 
FoBMULT  421  North  Sixth  Striht, 

haa  removed  to  247  North  Bighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  services. 

FRIBBD8'  CBNTRAL  TAILOR  BTORB. 

ISAAC  H.  MAGDONALD,  late  Gutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Ghab.  G.  Jaoxsox,  deceased,  has  removed 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  25  years' 
experience  in  getting^  up  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
tolichs  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

•GOOD   BJ)S(N£SS  OFFOBTUNITY. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON 

1£ANTJFACTUBING  COHFAHT 

'fire  reorganizing  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
•offer  better  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
'  energetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILT,  and  NUHBEK  6 

JfANTTFAOTUBING  SEWINQ  MAOHINE. 

APPLY  AT 

>9i4  CHESTNUT  ST.y   PHILADA. 


W 


ILLIAM  HEAGOGK, 
GENERAL  FURNISHING    UNDBBTAKBB, 

No.  907  FiLBiBT  Stbibt,  Phila. 

A  Qeneral  Assortment  of  Beady-made  Goffins,  and 
•tofy  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
piateiit  Preserver,  obviating  the  necessi^  of  paddng 
bodies  in  loe.  tf     ^ 


PLAIN  COATS  A  SPEGIALTT. 


A  ftdl  anortroent  of  soods  soitable  for  FriMidt  vmt  m 
•teatly  on  bend.    Baiisfketory  lit  Trrma  Hiwnortli 

aUSTAVUS  GOLZE, 
TAILOR. 

auooesMyr  to  Ohas.  0.  Jeokson.  At  tbt  OUftiri 

Bo.  831  Aiob  StiMt,  niladdpUa, 

RICHARDS  *  8HOUBD8, 
GABPBNTSBS    AMD    BUILDIIfl, 
No.  1126  Shbavf  Au.1t, 
(First  Street  above  Race  Street,) 

PHXLADILPIIIA. 

JOBBnrO  ATTRRDBD  TO. 


Now  lao  Wood  Bt 


|IO.M«&lthl 


ISAIAH    PRICE,   DENTIST, 
1720    Oram  Straot,    PhiUd«lphla,  Fa 


CARPETINGS 


J 


AND 

OIL    OHiO 


jrEW  FJTTSEJVS, 

Great  variety  of  styles  in  every  grade  of  goo^ 
the  finest  Axminster  down  to  the  Rag  Carptt.  i 
will  be  offered  at  lowest  market  prices.  I 

REEVE  L.  KNIGHT  &  SON 

(IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS, 

1222    CHEST JfUT  STBESf^ 

PHILADELPHIA. 


THIN  GOODSj 

White  Berege  and  Grape  Maretz  Shawls. 
White  and  Light-colored  Llama  Shawls. 
Mode  and  Mixt  Grenadine  Shawls. 
Mode  Barege  Squares  and  Shawls. 
Plain  and  Figured  French  Lawns. 
Neat  Plaid  Qrenadines,  37}  eeots. 
Black  Hernani  from  37}  to  $1  25. 
Black  Tamartines,  desirable,  60  cenU. 
Book  Mnslins,  in  fine  qnality. 
Bichardson's  Linens  all  numbers. 
Shirt  Fronts,  our  make,  from  Ricbardion'i  i 
Men's  Gani  Tests,  &0,  63,  75, 87  k  $1.00. 
Women's  Qani  Yetts,  56  eU.  worth  $1.00. 

JOHN  H.  STOKES, 

8.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Art*  Si 
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DTRS  AVS  mUSaXD  87  AH  ASflOOUTXOir  OF  nXffiTBS. 

eoiicincATioM  lun  ti  mmm  m  f  ATiim  ii0i  to 

JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 

AT  PVBLICATIOir  OFFICE,  Ho.  706  ABCH  8TBEST 
OFnOB  ori.1  from  0  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 


TBRM8!— TO   BE   PAID  IN   ADVANCS 

The  Pfeper  in  issued  every  week. 

The  Thirtt- KiMT  Volame  ooronneDoed  on  the  28th  of 
8e(>ond  month,  1874,  at  Two  Dollars  and  Filly  Cents  to  sub- 
Kriben  reeeiTing  it  through  the  mail.  To  those  reoeiring  it 
through  our  carriers,  Taan  Dollabs. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  SIX  0ENT8. 
it  is  desirable  that  all  bubsoriptious  should  eamnunoe  at 
tt'  btginning  of  the  voitmu. 

REMITTANCES  bv  mail  should  be  in  obmss,  bbaits,  or 
P.  0.  XO.TIT  ORDSRs;  tkti  latUr  prfftmd,    Moxjet  sent  by  mail 
will  be  at  th<*  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 
AGBNTS.^T.  Burling  Hull,  Baltimort,  Mi, 
Jof4Pph  8.  Cohu,  Nn»  York. 
BeoJ.  Stratton,  iSicAsMMif,  ind. 

A  memorial  of  Oblong  Monthly  Meeting  (son- 
ceming  our  beloved  friend  Martha  Irish, 

\    deceased. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
TitU8  (members  of  the  Society  of  Friends), 
uid  was  bom  at  Cornwall,  Orange  County, 
New  York,  the  4th  of  Second  month,  1789. 

Being  trained  by  pious  parents,  as  she  grew 
in  years  she  grew  in  grace,  and  when  she 
feached  womanhood  she  strove  to  exemplify 
those  Christian  testimonies  professed  by  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

So  consistent  were  her  earl^  life  and  con- 
versation, that  she  was  successively  appointed 
to  fill  the  station  of  Clerk  to  the  Preparative, 
MoQthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  a  service 
which  she  performed  to  quite  advanced  age. 

In  the  year  181 6  she  entered  into  the  mar- 
riage engagement  with  our  friend  David  Irish, 
of  Oblong  Monthly  Meeting,  Quaker  Hill,  ^ 
Duchesi  County,  N.  Y.,  at  which  place  she 
oontinued  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of 
ber  long  and  useful  life. 

She  viewed  the  selling  and  holding  of  human  ; 
beings  as  slaves,  td  be  very  inconsistent,  cruel 
ui<i  unjust,  and  a  direct  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity. 

When  young  she  witnessed  the  sale  of  a 
moiber  of  slaves  by  public  auction,  and  this 
urcuinstance  undoubtedly  strengthened  her 
'eeiinga  of  repugnance  towards  this  iniquitous 
yatem. 
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In  riper  years  she  was  many  times  led  to 
question  the  propriety  of  paying  the  master 
for  the  product  of  his  slave's  labor,  lest  by  so 
doing  she  might  become  a  participator  in  his 
injustice. 

Although,  for  a  season,  no  way  clearly 
opened  for  carrying  these  views  into  practical 
effect,  yet  subsequently  her  circumstances  in 
this  respect  were  changed,  and  she  was  en- 
abled to  bear  an  uncompromising  practical 
protest  against  one  man's  claiming  property 
in  his  fellow- man,  by  abitaiuing  from  the  use 
of  the  product  of  the  labor  of  slaves,  and  to 
this  testimony  she  remained  faithful  to  the 
end. 

A  few  years  after  becoming  a  member  of 
Oblong  Monthly  Meeting,  she  was  appointed 
to  the  responsible  station  of  Elder. 

A  fitness  for  this  office,  she  believed,  was 
only  to  be  acquired  by  seeking  the  same 
Divine  power  and  guidance,  by  which  the 
true  and  faithful  gospel  minister  is  instructed 
and  actuated.  Such  were  her  watchful  care 
and  concern  in  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  that 
she  was  continued  in  it  during  the  remainder 
of  her  lifa 

She  several  times  filled  the  station  of  Over- 
seer, and  was  frequently  called  to  serve  the 
Monthly  Meeting  in  other  capacities,  in  all 
of  which  she  manifested  a  lively  engagement 
for  the  preservation  of  harmony  and  good 
order  in  the  Society,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  discipline  in  the  authority  of  truth.  She 
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desired  that  offenders  might  be  treated  with 
in  the  persuasive  language  of  restoring  love, 
rknowing  that  truth  is  stronger  than  error, 
and  "  love  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 

When  women  were  admitted,  with  the  same 
privileges  as  men,  to  membership  in  the  Rep 
Tesentative  Committee  by  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  New  York,  it  gave  her  much  relief  and 
:8atisf action,  as  she  believed  that  the  proper 
-exercise  of  talents  promoted  growth  and  use 
fulness  no  less  in  woman  than  in  man. 

While  she  was  careful  to  guard  against 
tale-bearing  and  detraction,  she  shrank  not, 
on  suitable  occasions,  from  rebuking  evil  and 
injustice,  even  though  they  had  the  sanction 
of  the  civil  law.  One  instance  may  be  cited 
.as  follows : 

She  one  day  saw  a  girl  sitting  for  a  consid- 
erable time  in  a  wagon  near  a  store  kept  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  sold  liquor.  In- 
quiry being  made  of  the  girl  what  sbe  was 
^waiting  for,  she  replied,  for  her  fathei*,  who 
'presently  appeared  from  the  store  under  the 
anflueuce  of  liquor.  Our  faithful  friend 
Martha  soon  went  to  the  store  (accompanied 
'by  her  husband),  not  to  purchase  goods,  but 
as  a  religious  duty  to  deliver  a  heartfelt 
^message.  Finding  none  in  but  the  Justice  and 
his  wife,  the  opportunity  was  favorable,  and 
she  laid  before  them  in  a  clear,  forcible,  but 
<;alm  manner  the  iniquity  of  thus  furnishing 
liqtior  to  such  persons  as  he  knew  had  lost  the 
power  of  self  control.*  Thus  it  seemed  to  be 
her  concern,  when  admonition  and  rebuke 
were  called  for,  to  place  them  where  they 
justly  belonged,  and  having  performed  her 
duty,  to  leave  the  issue  in  the  hope  that  all 
would  be  well. 

To  her  husband  she  was  a  loving  and  ever 
ready  adviser,  and  helpmeet,  and  to  all  her 
acquaintance  an  excellent  example  of  Indus 
try,  economy  and  charity.  To  her  children 
she  was  a  most  tender  mother;  in  their 
younger  years  combining  with  this  tenderness, 
a  wise  firmness  and  decision,  that  insured  their 
res])ect  and  love. 

She  was  especially  watchful  in  guarding 
them  against  the  vam  customs  and  fashions 
of  the  world,  and  from  violating  any  of  our 
Christian  testimonies.  Although  careful  in 
training  her  children  to  practice  industry  and 
economy,  she  considered  it  an  indispensable 
doty  to  habituate  them  to  devote  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  regular  attendance  of  all  our 
meetings.  She  was  concerned  not  merely  to 
preserve  the  form  of  religion,  but  to  cultivate 
its  power  and  efficacy  in  all  who  came  within 
her  influence. 

She  often  expressed  her  regret  at  the  ex- 
travagance and  display  which  not  only  nmrks 
the  manner  of  living  at  the  present  day,  but 
is  even  exhibited  at  the  interment  of  the  dead. 


So  great  was  her  concern  in  this  paiticular, 
that  she  requested  that  her  own  coffia  migk 
be  made  as  plainly  as  possible — of  pine. 

Her  desire  to  accept  and  submit  cbeerfiitlj, 
no  less  to  the  cloudy  days  of  life,  than  to  tho«t 
of  bright  sunshine  as-  coming  from  a  kioii 
Father's  hand,  was  often  evinced  by  her  re- 
marks in  times  of  deep  proving  and  trials,  i&il 
the  reverent  recognition  of  her  many  blessing? 
she  at  one  time  expressed,  during  a  season  uf 
severe  illness,  by  repeating  these  lineg: 

"  A  tbousand  precious  g^ifrs, 
My  daily  tbanka  employ. 
And  not  the  leapt,  a  cheerfol  heart 
To  taste  those  gtOs  with  joy.'' 

She  was  a  remarkable  admirer  of  the  orde 
and  beauty  of  the  visible  creation,  from  whir. 
she  derived  lessons  of  deep  instruction,  reoig* 
nizing  therein  the  hand  of  Almighty  Pover. 

She  never  had  a  very  strong  constitotioc, 
and  though  for  the  last  »even  or  eight  w 
of  her  life  her  health  was  quite  delicate,  still 
she  continued  as  she  had  always  been,  re- 
markable for  her  perseverance  in  attending 
all  our  reli^ous  meetings.  Only  five  daj? 
before  her  death  she  attended  the  MootliiT 
Meeting  held  in  the  Valley,  a  distance  of  foor 
and  one  half  miles  from  her  home. 

Notwithstanding  her  great  bodily  infirmitj, 
she  remarked  on  her  return,  that  she  felt  ber 
self  none  the  worse  for  this  effort 

Evidence  of  gradually  increasing  wesbi 
soon   appeared,  upon   which  she  calmly  re- 
marked it  was  to  be  her  iajst  sickness. 

She  complained  of  no  severe  pain,  but  gin 
the  most  striking  evidence  of  perfect  resigct- 
tion.  The  day  before  her  death  she  said  to 
her  husband,  "  We  must  part ;"  and  a  i^ 
hours  previous  to  her  close  remarked,  **  sii 
could  see  nothing  in  her  way." 

•Retaining  her  senses  perfectly,  she  qoietij, 
at  the  age  of  84  years,  yielded  up  herspiA 
on  the  22d  of  Second  month,  1873,  and.  «i 
believe  ''she  is  now  an  inhabitant  of  that  ciif 
whose  walls  are  salvation,  and  yfhose  gati 
are  praise."  On  the  25th  of  the  same  moo* 
her  remains  were  taken  to  Oblong  Meetiflf 
house,  where  a  solemn  meeting  was  M 
during  which  several  testimonies  were  bofii 
to  the.universality  and  efficacy  of  that  Diviai 
Power  in  which  her  trust  had  been  plaofi 
and  the  desire  was  expressed  that  surrivH 
might  be  encouraged  to  profit  by  her  exampfc 
and  be  prepared  to  meet  a  like  peaceful  sat 
glorious  close. 

On  behalf  of  Oblong  Monthly  Meeting 

Elihu  Wing,    \  cithi 
Mary  J.  Wing,  J 


I  mm  ■ 


Prayer  was  not  invented,  it  was  born 'fj^ 
the  first  sigh,  the  first  joy,  the  first  som^^ 
the  human  heart. 
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For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
DBESS. 


I  am  pleased  to  find  a  public  journal  that 
bas  moral  courage  sufficient  to  speak  out  upon 
the  extravagance    of    dress.      The    article 
headed  "  Worse  than  ever/'  attracted  nij  at- 
tention.   I  feel  as  though  it  was  time   that 
Friends'  should  hold  to  their  testimony  against 
alJ  superfluous  dress,  particularly  in  Friends' 
boarding-schools.     I   regret  that    the  good 
«eed  sown  by  our  dear  departed  ancestors 
«hould  have  fallen  among  the  thorns  and 
briars  of  the  world,  t|nd  thus  suffered  a  loss 
that  is  now  so  widely  felt.    Many  years  ago, 
vhen  I  attended  at  Friends'  "  Nine  rartners  " 
boarding-school,  how   beautiful  was  the  dis- 
cipline, both  in  regard  to  dress  and  manners. 
There  was  no  extravagance ;   all  wore  plain 
and  simple  attire ;  they  studied  the  adornment 
of  the  mind !  How  changed !     They  are  now 
allowed   to   use   the  plural  you,  and  address 
each  other  as  Miss  and  Master.     It  is  hard 
to  distinguish  a  Friends'  school  from  that  of 
the  public. 

I  am  an  old-fashioned  Quaker ;  I  am  bound 
to  no  sectarian  party;  am  to  no  sect  confined. 
Mj  brethren  are  all  mankind ;  I  wish  to  exalt 
the  good,  let  every  bm  fall.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  article  published  in  the 
Second  month's  Intelligeneer  upon  dress,  and 
am  pleased  to  see  you  are  not  weary  in  speak- 
iQg  against  that  extravagance.  Those  that 
'are  blessed  with  abundance  should  set  the 
example  that  the  less  fortunate  in  this  world's 
goods  might  be  induced  to  follow.  Human 
nature  is  weak  ;  the  youthful  mind  is  easily 
drawn  away  to  adorn  the  frail  body  to  the 
injury  of  the  health  and  unfitting  them  to  be- 
come wives  and  mothers.  I  thank  my  Heav- 
€d1j  Father  that  I  had  dear,  eood  Quaker 
parents ;  my  dear  mother  would  say  to  me, 
*^  none  will  ask  thee,  when  thou  art  grown, 
what  thou  wore  when  young."  I  was  brought 
Qp  in  plain  dress.  All  my  ancestors,  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations,  were  Friends. 
Uy  mind  is  drawn  out  more  particularly  to 
the  discipline  in  Friends'  schools  where  the 
^oung  mind  is  easily  influenced  and  princi- 
ples made  lasting.  *'  As  the  twig  is  bent,  the 
tree's  inclined."  A  great  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  officers  of  schools.  They  take  the 
place  of  parents ;  possibly  more  children  are 
placed  under  their  care  at  critical  ages,  just 
soming  into  woman  and  manhood,  to  be  edu- 
2&te(l  that  thej  may  become  useful  citizens. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  wise  to  have  a 
iniform  school- dress.  Ko  jewelry  should  be 
allowed,  neither  flowers  nor  feathers ;  a  simple 
md  convenient  bonnet ;  long  trains  to  dresses 
hould  be  abandoned,  and  those  unbecoming 
stands 'backs.  What  a  deformity!  I  was 
nuch  pleased  with   the  epistle  read  at  New 


York  Yearly  Meeting  from  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  contained  many  valu- 
able and  treasured  thoughts. 

aII^ader  of  Your  Valuable  Papsr. 

Duchtit  county  y  N".  F. 


f  I 


To  the  ChmmiUee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  Oenesee 
and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings : 

The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed 
by  your  sub-committee  to  visit  the  Santee 
Sioux  Indian  Agency,  in  Nebraska,  ''to 
examine  the  accounts  of  the  Agent;  see  that 
the  money  placed  at  his  disposal  as  well  as 
other  property  has  been  properly  applied  and 
accounted  for;  to  observe  his  eeneral  man- 
agement of  affairs ;  to  inquire  alter  each  em- 
ploy6,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  his  or  her 
fitness  for  the  position  they  occupy,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  performed  the 
duties  confided  to  them ;  in  a  general  manner 
to  look  after  the  workings  of  Friends  at  the 
Agency ;  to  make  such  suggestions  and  ren- 
der such  advice  as  in  their  judgment  will  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  high  trust  coafided  to  Friends 
in  the  oversight  of  a  much  injured  people," 
report  as  follows : 

''  In  the  early  part  of  Fifth  month  last  we 
proceeded  to  fulfil  our  appointment,  arriving 
on  the  reservation  the  10th  of  the  month, 
aud  leaving  the  2l8t.  We  went  bv  the  way 
of  Omaha,  spending  nearly  two  days  with 
Superintendent  Barclay  White,  who  received 
us  very  kindly,  and  appeared  willing  and 
anxious  to  give  us  all  the  information  in  his 
possession.  With  his  assistance  we  went  over 
some  of  the  accounts  of  the  Santee  Agency, 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  they  are  kept, 
and  he  expressed  entire  satisfaction  with  the 
Agent,  saying  that  at  none  of  the  Agencies 
in  his  charge  were  the  affairs  better  or  more 
economically  managed. 

"  We  have  spoken,  and  shall  continue  to 
speak  of  the  place  where  the  Indians  are 
located  as  their  'Reservation,'  but  it  seems 
right,  here  to  say  that  it  is  not,  in  a  proper 
sense  a  reservation  at  all,  not  having  been 
secured  to  them  by  treaty  stipulations.  The 
President  withdrew  it  from  entry  and  sale  to 
white  men,  removing  some  who  had  already 
settled  there,  and  located  the  Indians  on  the 
land.  Should  the  President  at  any  time  with- 
draw his  prohibition,  all  the  land  not  already 
allotted  to  the  Indians,  could  be  taken  up  by 
white  men.  The  land  which  has  already  been 
allotted  to  these  Indians  is  secured  to  them 
on  the  records  of  the  Land  Office  at  Wash- 
ington. There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  likelihood 
that  this  will  be  done  while  the  present 
Executive  remains  in  power,  but  great  efforts 
are  being  made   by  some  of  the  people  oi 
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Nebraska  to  brin^  it  about  Should  they  at 
auy  time  succeed  in  ioducing  the  President  to 
withdraw  the  prohibition,  the  efiec^on  the 
Indians  would  be  disastrous.  ^fp 

''Even  now  the  Agent,  who  is  active  and 
untiring  in  his  efforts,  has  not  succeeded  in 
stopping  entirely  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the 
Indians,  and  with  unprincipled  men  settled 
on  the  reservation  it  would  hie  impossible. 

"  We  could  not  ascertain  the  exact  number 
who  have  not  applied  for  land  but  are  entitled 
to  it,  but  both  the  Agent  and  Farmer  say  it 
is  email,  and  they  give  as  a  reason  for  not 
applying  for  it  that  they  think  of  crossing 
tne  river  into  Dakota  and  taking  up  land 
there.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years 
about  seventy  families  have  done  so,  and  are 
doing  well,  having  become  citizens,  and  many 
of  them  voting  at  the  last  election.  The 
reservation  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Missouri  river,  extending  back  an  average 
distance  of  fifteen  miles,  and  is  twelve  miles 
wide,  making  four  whole  townships  and  two 
fractional  ones,  and  containing  about  115,- 
200  acres.  The  accompanying  dif^am  of 
the  reservation,  prepared  by  George  Truman, 
the  farmer,  will  show  the  location  of  the 
Indians  on  their  lands.  The  land  on  the 
river,  suitable  for  cultivation,  known  as  the 
*  Missouri  Bottoms,'  has  all  been  allotted  and 
.  is  mostly  very  good,  but  in  some  places  is 
rather  sandy.  Above  this  bottom  land  is 
what  is  called  a  bench,  which  is  some  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  higher,  and  on  which  the  Agency 
buildings  and  Mission  houses  are  situated, 
and  which  extends  back  to  the  foot  of  the 
hills  and  is  very  fertile.  The  rest  of  the  land 
suitable  for  cultivation  is  found  in  the  valleys 
of  the  creeks  which  run  through  the  reserva- 
tion. The  Bazille  creek  is  the  largest  of 
these,  coming  from  the  south  and  falling  into 
the  Missouri,  river  near  the  west  line  of  the 
reservation,  with  a  branch  coming  from  the 
east  On  this  creek  is  the  grist  mill,  about 
ten  miles  from  the  Agency,  and  here  we  found 
the  best  land  and  the  best  improved  farms  on 
the  Agency.  Much  the  largest  part  of  the 
reservation  is  composed  of  what  is  called 
'Missouri  Bluffs,*  high,  steep  hills,  entirely 
unfit  for  cultivation,  but  good  for  pasturage, 
though  destitute  of  wood  and  water.  We 
have  thus  endeavored  to  show  where  and  how 
the  Indians  are  located,  before  describing  the 
situation  in  which  we  found  them. 

"On  arriving  at  the  Agency,  the  Agent, 
Joseph  Webster,  and  all  the  employes  showed 
us  the  greatest  kindness,  and  endeavored  in 
every  way  to  forward  the  object  for  which  we 
had  come.  The  Agent  having  sent  the  Gov- 
ernment Interpreter  to  Omaha  with  some  In- 
dians, as  witnesses  to  procure  the  indictment 
of  persons  who  had  been  selling  liquor  on  the 


reservation,  to  Indians,  very  kindly  detuled 
Joseph  Steer,  the  blacksmith  of  the  Ageocj, 
and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Da- 
kota language,  and  had  been  longer  with  ibe 
Indians  than  any  other  person  there,  to  aceooi- 
pany  us  in  visiting  them.  Until  Friends  bd 
the  control  of  the  Agency,  the  Indians  veie 
all  or  nearly  all  collected  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Agency  buildings,  dependisg 
altogether  on  the  rations  issued  by  tne  Got- 
ernment,  and  doing  little  or  nothing  on  tbe 
land  for  their  own  support.  Now  tbeyiR 
settled  over  the  reservation  wherever  there  is 
wood  and  water,  some  of  their  settlemfBts 
being  as  much  as  fifteen  miles  from  the  Ageoey. 
This  makes  the  visiting  of  them  a  far  moie 
laborious  but  much  pleasanter  task. 

'<  We  first  visited  some  of  the  hoases  in  tke 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Agency,  amoBg 
others  that  of  Iron  Elk,  one  of  their  betd 
men,  and  once  considered  to  be  a  great  on- 
tor,  but  now,  owing  to  ill  health  and  ptrttti 
blindness,  not  taking  an  active  part  in  tlidr 
aflaira.  We  endeavored  to  encourage  tbca 
in  having  their  children  educated  in  the  Got* 
ernment  school  and  in  the  English  langsigCr 
and  he  expressed  much  satisfaction  in  faaviog 
one  established  where  they  would  be  instraeied 
in  it,  as  the  missionaries  have  heretofore  taugk^ 
them  altogether  in  the  Dakota  language. 

"  The  substance  of  what  he  said  and  tW 
of  what  was  said  by  Paul  Abraham,  a  deacoi 
in  the  Congregational  church,  whom  we  lik<h 
wise  visited,  was  taken  down  bj  Joseph  ' 
and  is  appended  in  this  report.  We 
the  settlements  up  and  down  the  Mi 
from  the  Agency  and  those  on  Loet 
Cook's  Creek,  Bazille  Creek  and  EastBa 
some  houses  on  the  latter  as  much  as  fi 
miles  from  the  AgencyJ 

''We  found  the  Indians  very  gener^ 
both  men  and  women,  planting  eon 
mostly  in  small  patches,  some  of  them 
ing  several  of  these. 

"The  sinall-pox  last  fall  prevented 
from  plowing  much  then,  and  was  a  g 
discouragement,  consequently  there  was  » 
great  deal  of  wheat  sown  thb  spring ;  hot 
Agent  and  the  Farmer  both  said,  and 
could  see  for  ourselves,  that  they  were 
to  plant  all  the  corn  they  could. 

"  The  Commit^sioner  of  Indian  AfBun 
ited  the  Agency  last  fall,  and  directed 
the  land  which  had  been  worked  by  tbe 
ernment  employ^  should  be  allotted 
the  Indians,  which  has  been  done  accordini 
and  they  are  now  cultivating  it 

*'  It  seems  hard  work  for  tnem  to  break 
their  land  in  the  first  place,  but  when 
broken  they  have  no  difficulty  in  working 
and  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  them 
I  they  have  some  more  broken  for  tbeno. 
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Commiffiioner  also  told  them  at  th«  expira- 
tion of  the  present  year  (30(h  of  Sixth  month) 
the  Government  would  stop  giving  them  any 
rations,  but  he  promised  them  oxen,  lumber- 
wagons,  and  harness  for  their  ponies.    He 
accordingly  sent  them  at  that  time,  forty- 
three  wagons,  fifty  yoke  of  oxen,  fifty  cows, 
twenty  sets  of  harnes?,  and  there  has  been 
distributed  among  them  in  all,  about  one 
hundred  wagons,  seventy-five  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  a  number  of  sets  of  harness.  These  have 
been  of  great  service  to  them  to  work  their 
land,  draw  the  materials  for  their   fences 
{which  before  they  had  been  obliged  to  carry 
00  their  backs),  and  take  home  their  rations. 
**  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Agent  that  the 
entire  withdrawal  of  their  rations  would  have 
a  disastrous  effect  on  the  Indians,  and  might 
cause  many  of  them  to  leave  the  reservation, 
although  he  approved  of  a  reduction  in  the 
amount.    He   thought  that   pork,   tobacco, 
soap,  coffee,  sugar  and  salt  could  be  discon- 
tinued entirely,  and  that  the  rations  of  flour 
sod  meat  might  be  reduced.    On  making 
these  representations  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Afia'urs,  he  concluded  to  allow  them 
something,  but  the  amount  was  not  known 
when  we  were  there.    At  a  council  held  with 
ttie  Indians  on  the  18th  of  Fifth  month,  the 
Agent  informed  them  of  this,  and  they  ap« 
peared  much  pleased  to  hear  they  were  to  be 
allowed  something  from  the  Government. 
'    "  The  clothing  which  will  be  issued  to  them 
this  year,  will  be  in  the  piece  instead  of  ready- 
inadc  as  heretofore    The  estimated  coet  of 
the  clothing  asked  for  is  $5,442.85.    Last 
jear  the  cost  of  clothing  was  $  15,521.42.   We 
attended  the  weekly  issue  of  provisions,  and 
the  amount  given  to  each  Indian,  great  and 
soiaii,  was  five  pounds  of  beef,  three  pounds 
of  flour,  and   one  half  pound  of  sugar ;  and 
nothing  else  was  issued  at  that  time,  although 
in  addition  to  these  they  previously  had  oof- 
fee,  tobacco,  soap  and  salt,  which  had  been 
discontinued. 

"  While  at  the  Agency  we  endeavored  to 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  the  Indians  there,  visiting  them  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  reservation,  at  their  houses. 
These  are  bailt  of  logs,  with  a  board  floor 
and  what  is  called  a  dirt  roof;  this  is  made 
by  covering  the  rafters  with  boards  on  which 
thej  pat  tarred  sheathing  paper,  and  covering 
the  whole  with  eight  or  ten  inches  of  dirt 
The  Indians  put  up  the  logs  for  themselves, 
and  the  Agent  furnishes  them  with  flooring, 
boards  for  the  roof,  and  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, also  a  bedstead,  a  cupboard  and  a  cook- 
ing stove.  •  Some  that  we  visited  were  neat, 
clean  and  comfortable,  giving  evidence  of 
good  housekeeping,  while  others  were  filthy 
and  in  much  disoi^er.    The  men  appeared  to 


have  adopted  the  usual  kind  of  citizens'  dress, 
while  the  women  adhere  to  the  blanket  or 
shawl  as  a  covering  for  the  head. 

"  Several  that  we  talked  with  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  their  children  educated  in  the 
Government  school  and  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  this  school  has  many  adverse  cir- 
cumstances to  encounter.  Just  before  it  was 
opened,  thirteen  or  fourteen  boys  of  a  suit* 
aole  age  to  attend  it  were  taken  from  the 
Agency  to  the  Mission  school  at  the  Yankton 
Agency,  nearly  fifty  miles  west,  and  among 
Indians  said  to  be  far  less  civilized  than  the 
Santee  Sioux ;  still,  if  the  Qovernment  sup- 
ports the  school,  by  making  the  necessary  ap- 
propriation to  carry  it  on,  we  have  no  douot 
but  it  will  succeed.  It  has  the  support  and 
CO  operation  of  the  Superintendent  and  the 
Agent  The  matron  in  charge  seems  well 
fitted  for  the  place,  and  active  in  her  efforts 
for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  The  position 
of  laundress  and  nurse  were  unfilled,  and  that 
of  cook  only  temporarily  supplied  when  we 
were  there.  It  had  been  recently  opened,  and 
the  employes  necessarily  lacked  experience, 
but  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
pupils  in  the  short  time  we  stayed. 

*'  The  Government  has  put  up  a  good  build- 
ing for  the  school,  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
$8,000,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  will  suf- 
fer it  to  fail  for  the  want  of  the  small  appro- 
f>riation  necessary  to  carry  it  on ;  but  at  the  ' 
ast  account  they  had  had  no  notice  that  any 
had  been  made.  The  school  is  intended  for 
forty  pupils,  twenty  of  each  sex.  At  its 
opening  there  were  present  twelve  boys  and 
six  girls.  When  we  were  there  they  num- 
bered seven  boys  and  eight  girls,  some  of  the 
boys  having  been  taken  out  to  assist  in  plant- 
ing corn.  It  looks  as  if  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  mieht  he  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
attendance,  bince  our  return,  we  have  been 
informed  that  the  number  of  boys  was  i^ain 
twelve,  and  the  Agent  thought  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  whole  number 
intended  when  they  were  fully  prepared  to 
receive  them. 

''  Julia  Kester,  the  young  woman  who  went 
out  with  us  as  Village  Matron,  visited  the 
Indians  with  us  on  the  reservation,  and  when 
we  left  was  ready  to  commence  her  duties. 
She  had  been  provided  with  a  house  at  the 
Agency,  whecci  the  Indian  women  could  come 
to  her  for  instructions  in  sewing  and  the  va- 
rious branchps  of  housekeeping,  and  by  a 
letter  received  since  we  returned  we  learn 
that  she  has  commenced  visiting  the  Indians 
at  their  houses.  There  is  a  number  of  fam* 
ilies  that  can  be  reached  without  difficulty 
by  walking  from  the  Agency,  but  there  are 
many  that  are  settled  at  various  distances  o£^ 
up  to  fifteen  miles.    These  it  would  be  impos- 
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sible  for  her  to  visit  on  foot  or  alone,  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  Superintendent  Barclay 
White,  we  requested  Agent  Webster,  in  his 
estimates  for  the  coming  year,  to  include  a 
pony  for  her  use  and  for  the  pay  of  an  Indian 
woman  who  can  speak  the  English  language, 
and  a  pony  for  her  to  accompany  the  matron 
in  her  more  distant  visits.  He  promised  to 
do  so,  but  whether  they  will  be  granted  he 
thought  somewhat  doubtful.  If  thej  should 
not  be,  her  usefulness  will  be  much  impaired 
by  the  want  of  them.  In  visiting  the  Indians 
at  their  houses,  we  saw  in  many  of  them  the 
benefit  they  had  received  from  the  labors  of 
the  former  Matron,  in  the  nice  patchwork 
bed  quilts  and  other  evidences  of  good  house- 
keeping.         

"  George  Truman,  the  farmer,  has  an  ardu- 
ous duty  to  perform,  his  business  bringing 
him  in  close  contact  with  the  Indians,  show- 
ing him  their  ignorance,  indolence  and  un- 
thriftiness.     We  think  that  both  by  example 
and  precept,  he  and  his  son,  John  Truman, 
the  assistant  farmer,  are  endeavoring  to  better 
their  condition  in  these  respects.       The  car- 
penter, Wm.  J.  Phillipe,  has  been  detailed  by 
the  Agent  as  clerk,  it  being  impossible  for 
one  person  to  perform  all  that  is  required  of 
the  Agent,  there  being  no  provision  made  for 
a  clerk ;    this  being  sanctioned  both  by  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian  Afiaira.      Charles  Hill,  the  assistant 
carpenter,  has  three  apprentices  who  have 
become  quite  skillful  workmen,  capable  of 
doing  any  common  job  of  carpentry.      They 
were  busily  at  work  all  the  time  we  were 
there.    Joseph  H.  Steer,  the  blacksmith,  has 
been  longer  there  than  any  other  white  per- 
son..    He  has  two  apprentices  who  are  both 
Sod  workmen,  and  capable  of  doing  any- 
ing  in  that  line  that  they  are  likelv  to  be 
called  upon  to  do.      John  A.  Phillips,  the 
miller,  has  one  apprentice,  who  is  competent 
to  run  the  mill  when  everything  is  in  order, 
but  could  not  as  yet  take  the  charge  of  it.  He 
is  learning  to  dress  the  stones,  and  will  prob- 
ably before  long  be  'master  of  the  business. 
The  position  of  mfller  is  an  unpleasant  one, 
the  mill  being  ten  miles  or  more  from  the 
other  buildings  on  the  Agency,  making  it 
very  lonesome  for  him.      Of  the -other  em- 
ployes on  the  Agency,  aside  from  the  school, 
Dr.  Eagle,  the  physician,  and  James    H. 
Baskin,  the  interpreter,  we   can  onlv  say 
their  services  are  acceptable  to  the  Agent 
IVom  all  that  we  coula  see  or  learn  at  the 
Agency,  we  believe  that  the  Agent  and  all 
the  employes  are  working  together  in  har- 
mony for  the  good  of  the  Indians. 

*'  About  one  year  aeo  the  Superintendent 
received  notice-  that  the  Northern  Superin- 
tendency  would  be  abolished,  and  to  close  up 


the  business  of  the  office,  as  the  Agents  who 
had  reported  to  that  office  would  be  required  to 
report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiain 
direct  From  some  cause  this  order  ia» 
revoked,  and  the  office  continued  for  another 
year. 

*'  When  we  were  at  Omaha,  the  Indian  ap- 
propriation bill  was  before  Congress,  aud  the 
item  for  the  support  of  the  Omaha  supenn- 
tendency  had  been  stricken  out  Whether 
it  has  been  since  restored  we  do  not  knoi. 
Should  this  superintendency  be  abolished  it 
will  be  a  question  for  the*serious  consideration 
of  Friends  whether  they  shoulcUnot  withdraw 
from  the  Santee  Agency.  The  Santee  Sioax 
are  the  only  tribe  of  the  great  Sioux  nation 
among  whom  Friends  have  an  Agency. 
There  has  been  for  many  years  two  miasiooft 
established  among  them,  who,  although  not 
in  harmony  between  themselves,  arenot pleased 
with  the  position  Friends  hold  on  the  Agency. 
Tne  place  of  Indian  Agent,  always  a  Texa- 
tious  one,  would,  under  these  circumstances^ 
and  unsupported  by  the  saperintendenti  be  a 
hard  one.  With  this  report  we  give  an  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  Agent  Webster  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affitirs,  dated  Ninth 
month  9th,  1873 ;  also  the  monthly  report  of 
the  same  to  the  same  for  Fourth  month,  1874^ 
together  with  the  reports  of  some  of  the  em- 
ployes for  the  same  month. 

"  Since  our  return  we  have  received  fioo 
the  farmer  the  report  of  the  planting  done  ia 
6th  month,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
Indians  have  planted  416  acres  of  com,  46  of 
potatoes  and  36  of  other  vegetables.  We  were 
pleased  to  find  that  they  kept  up  a  Friends^ 
meeting  on  first  days,  which  we  attended  with 
satisfkction,  nearly  all  belonging  to  the  agen<7 
being  present ;  it  is  held  in  the  school  room. 
The  health  of  employes  and  Indians  was  good, 
but  the  small  pox  made  fearful  ravages  among 
them  last  fall  and  winter;  the  number  of 
cases  were  151  and  the  deaths  73.  By  a  cen- 
sus taken  since  the  sickness  it  appears  thai 
the  whole  number  of  Indians  is  834. 

"  All  that  are  employed  on  the  Agency  ex- 
pressed the  belief,  that  an  earlier  visit  of 
Friends  wooid  have  prevented  some  of  the 
misunderstandings  whii^iivhave  arisen  as  well 
as  have  cemented  us  more  closely  in  feeling. 
'*  The  total  exj)ense  incurred  by  ua  in  the 
performance  of  tnis  service  is  ^220.52. 

V  Chableb  W-  Searikg. 
Jake  R  Sjbaiuno." 
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Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Gwynedd  on  the  6th  mst  The  occasion  wa» 
one  worthy  of  remembrance  on  account  of 
the  harmony  that  prevaiknl.  This  spirit  of 
harmony  produced  a  feeling  of  great  sati8fa& 
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tioD  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  doubtless 
manj,  who  were  present,  could  testify  to  the 
sftme. 

Our  Friends,  John  Parrish,  and  Edith 
Webster  and  Elizabeth  M.  Matthews,  with 
their  companion,  Levi  K.  Brown,  were  all  pres- 
ent with  minutes  from  their  respective  meet 
logs.  Some  individual  states  were  spoken  to, 
and  all  were  exhorted  to  keep  upon  the  watch- 
tower,  to  "  seek  the  Lord  while  He  may  be 
found,"  and  to  renew  their  covenants  with 
Him.  Samuel  J.  Levick  laid  before  the 
meeuQg  a  concern  to  visit,  on  a  religious 
account,  New  York  and  New  England.  The 
matier  seemed  a  weighty  one,  a  Friend  re- 
marking that  "  no  Minister  of  our  Society 
had  obtained  a  minute  to  visit  New  England 
forinore  than  fifty  years."  After  earnest 
consideration  his  concern  was  very  fully 
united  with  and  a  minute  granted.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  practice  of  coming  late, 
and  allusion  was  also  made  to  the  fact  that 
each  year  we  fiud  some  vacant  places  on  as- 
sembling. After  the  usual  routine  of  busi- 
ness, the  meeting  closed  under  a  feeling  of 
considerable  solemnity.  E.  R. 

Gwijnedd,  Eighth  mo.  8<A,  1674. 
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Fur  Frlendi*  Intelllgeno^r. 
FIU£NDS    AMONG  THE  FREEDMEK. 

No.  86. 

k    Daring  the  present  month  iSeventK),  the 

'foliowiDg  interesting  letter  has  been  received 

from  one  of  our  teachers  in  Charleston,  8.  C, 

which  appears  to  be  a  summing  up  of  the 

present  entire  season. 

Accompanying  the  letter  was  the  usual 
monthly  report,  by  which  it  appears  the 
8ch(K>I  has  decreased  ondy  six  daring  the  past 
month,  while  the  average  attendance  has 
kept  up  within  Jour,  Nearly  all  the  pupils 
read,  and  fifty- one  are  in  arithmetic. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  both  teachers  and 
pnpils  still  maintain  a  commendable  interest 
in  the  schools,  and  that  their  standard,  in 
every  respect,  is  higher  than  we  usually  find 
amongst  the  Freedmen. 

J.  m:  e 

Phila.,nthmo.,  1874. 

Mr.  Pleasant,  7tb  mo  ,  .874. 

Jacch  M.  EUis :  Dear  Friend,— With  this 
month  closes  another  school  year.  It  has 
been  marked  by  nothing  of  unusual  occur 
reuee,  but  has  passed  pleasantly  and  success- 
fully as  former  years.  As  teachers,  we  have 
enjoyed  unusual  health,  neither  of  the  three 
having  lost  a  single  session  of  school  through 
sickness  (or  from  any  cause).  The  money 
pressure  has  been  felt  here  as  elsewhere.  The 
failure  of  the  cotton  crop  last  year  left  many 
of  these  planters  on  a  small  scale,  with  a 


debt,  which  they  have  had  to  struggle  with 
this  year  in  addition  to  their  usual  labor  or 
planting.  This  makes  some  poor,  and  less 
able  to  spare  their  children.  Others,  who- 
have  been  in  a  measure  successful,  in  their 
greed  for  more,  like  many  parents  elsewhere^ 
as  well  as  here,  lose  sight  or  the  best  interests* 
of  their  children,  and  either  detain  them  alto- 
gether, or  send  them  irregularly. 

Then,  again,  as  a  natural  result  of  great- 
ignorance,  others  think  they  have  learning, 
enough  if  they  can  read  and  write. 

These  are  sonie  of  the  difficulties  we  have 
to  contend  wiih,  but  in  spite  of  them  we 
have  a  well-attended  school.  It  is  divided 
into  six  classes.  The  highest,  or  advanced 
class,  as  we  term  it,  are  studying  arithmetic 
(decimal  fractions),  physical  geography,  ety- 
mology and  physiology.  There  are  three  pu- 
pils in  this  ciHss,  and  two  of  them  (girls)  have 
walked  ten  miles  a  day  during  all  the  days 
and  months  it  has  taken  for  this  advancement. 
The  next,  our  first  cla^s,  has  numbered  ten. 
These  study  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
gfammar^  geography,  and  etymology.  The 
next  class  has  three  studies,  while  the  others,, 
except  those  in  Primer,  study  reading,  spell- 
ing and  arithmetic. 

So  you  will  see  we  have  quite  classes  enough) 
to  occupy  our  time  very  fully,  and  make  us* 
wish  sometimes  the  sessions  were  longer. 

The  first  of  Third  month  we  adopted  ther 
plan  of  forming  a  **RoU  of  H<mar,**  upon 
which  the  names  of  those  whose  credit  for 
attendance,  deportment  and  scholarship  came 
up  to  a  certain  standard  each  month,  should 
appear.  The  standard  was  high,  and  but 
three  have  attained  to  it  every  month  out  of 
the  first  class  and  one  out  of  the  second. 

Nothing  but  unavoidable  absence  has  pre- 
vented the  two  girls  of  the  advanced  class 
from  reaching  the  mark.  Others  have  striven, 
and  some  have  succeeded  for  one  or  two 
months,  but  these  three  have  shown  great 
perseverance  and  self-control  in  holding  out 
to  the  end.  • 

The  industrial  department  has  become  a 
very  marked  feature  of  our  school.  The 
children  have  attained  to  considerable  skill 
in  basket-making  and  hat  plaiting.  A  large 
number  have  plaited  hats  for  themselves^ 
which  really  do  them  and  their  teachers  great 
credit. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  Northern  friends 
have  favored  us  with  little  visits  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  which  we  have  enjoyed 
greatly.  We  are  only  too  glad  to  welcome 
all  who  feel  interested  in  us  or  our  work,  to 
our  ''  home  bv  the  sea." 

While  we  reel  thankful  that  we  have  been 
so  favored  with  health,  we  cannot  forget  the 
affliction   that  has  come  to  you  and  your 
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household.  Our  comfort  at  all  such  times  is 
in  the  thought  that  these  thioes  are  wisely 
ordered  by  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

I  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  our  First-day 
school,  of  which  we  still  have  control,  and 
which  is  composed  mostly  of  our  day  school 
pupils.  Here  we  have  one  hundred  registered 
names,  with  an  average  of  about  seventy  five. 
They  always  present  themselves  looking  neat 
and  clean,  with  smiling,  happy  faces,  and  we 
enjoy  the  hour  spent  with  them  very  much, 
while  we  trust  some  good  seed  is  being  sown 
into  their  young  hearts. 

The  industrial  department  will  be  carried 
on  through  this  entire  month,  and  as  Cornelia 
will  at  all  events  remain,  she  will  give  instruc- 
tion to  those  of  the  more  advanced  classes, 
who  will  avail  themselves  of  her  kindness, 
but  of  this  she  will  probably  speak  herself. 

I  am  going  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  "  Roll 
of  Honor,"  with  the  names  oi  those  on  it  who 
have,  each  month,  attained  to  the  given  stan- 
dard. We  regret  that  we  did  not  think  of  it 
the  first  of  the  year. 

With  many  thanks  to  all  our  friends  for 
continued  kindness  and  favors,  I  remain 

Your  friend, 

Abby  D.  Munro. 
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Thb  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
— From  the  report  of  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
Superintendent,  we  gather  some  items  that 
cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers.  Accord 
ing  to  statistics  furnished,  there  are  1,200,000 
persons  of  proper  age  to  attend  school,  in  the 
State,  of  these,  900,000  attended  school  the 
past  year.  Over  75,000  children  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  are  employed  in 
our  various  minufacturing  and  mining  indus- 
tries. At  least  one-half  of  these  children 
receive  no  education,  or  none  that  is  of  much 
value  to  them.' 

There  are  some  1,000  or  1,500  pauper 
children,  mo^t  of  them  very  imperfectly 
educated  and  badly  cared  for  in  the  several 
county  poor-houses.  J.  P.  W,  states  that,  to 
his  knowledge,  **  Lancaster  is  the  only  county 
that  has  attempted  to  make  separate  provision 
for  the  destitute,  friendless  little  ones  found 
within  her  borders.  There  are  some  thirty- 
five  institutions  in  the  State,  bearing  various 
names,  whose  work  it  is  to  gather  in,  instruct 
and  care  for,  and  as  soon  as  possible  find  good 


homes  for  the  destitute  children  of  tbe  re- 
spective sections  of  country  in  which  they 
are  located." 

''But  this  work  of  private  benevolence 
%till  leaves  undone  much  that  ought  to  be  done. 
A  few  are  cared  for  while  the  many  are  left 
to  curse  society  with  their  ignorance  and 
crime.  How  is  this  sad  state  of  afiairs  to  be 
remedied?  I  have  shown  in  former  reports 
that  a  compulsory  law  fining  and  iroprisouing 
parents,  and  others  in  charge  of  children,  for 
not  sending  them  to  school,  would  not  be 
enforced  in  this  State,  and  if  enforced  could 
not  cure  the  evil.  Many  of  the  nfglected 
children  are  orphans ;  some  of  tbem  are 
homeless ;  the  parents  and  relatives  of  nearly 
all  of  them  are  too  poor  to  furnish  tbem  fit 
clothing  with  which  to  attend  school,  or  books 
to  use  if  there,  quite  a  large  proportion  in- 
deed are  dependent  upon  the  earnings  of 
their  children  for  a  livelihood  ;  to  collect  fines 
from  such  parents  would  be  impossible,  and 
to  imprison  them  would  be  to  aggravate  the 
evil.  If  a  compulsory  law  would  not  bring 
our  neglected  children  to  school,  what  would 

doit?    This: 

"  1.  Pass  a  general  law  making  it  tbe  duty 

of  all  parents,  guardians  and  employere  to 
see  that  all  children  under  their  control  at- 
tend school  for  a  certain  number  of  months 
in  the  year,  up  to  a  certain  age. 

'*2.  Establish,  by  the  combined  aid  of  tbe 
State,  county  and  private  individuals,  ao 
institution  in  every  county,  or  in  several 
counties  formed  into  a  district  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  home  for  friendless  children  or  an 
industrial  school  to  be  governed  in  its  main 
features  in  the  same  way  as  such  private 
institutions  are  now  governed. 

**  3.  Make  it  the  duty  of  boards  of  school- 
directors,  through  competent  agents,  to  see 
that  the  law  in  reference  to  attendance  at 
school  is  obeyed  ;  or  if  not,  after  proper  no- 
tice and  warning,  let  them  exercise  the  pover 
of  taking  the  children  away  from  those  who 
neglect  them  and  sending  them  to  the  county 
or  district  home  or  school,  compelling  the 
parents  or  others  responsible  for  the  neglect, 
if  able  to  pay  in  whole  or  in  part  tbe  neces- 
sary expense. 

'<  This  plan,  in  its  main  outlines,  has  been 
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prenoualy  presented  in  mj  reports.  Much 
reflection  on  the  subject  has  gone  to  con- 
firm me  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  only  plan 
that  is  feasible  and  sufficiently  comprehen- 
aive  to  cover  the  whole  field.  The  evil  is 
flcarcely  felt  in  the  thinly  settled  parts  of 
the  State ;  it  is  greatest  in  large  cities  and  in 
populous  counties.  There  let  the  remedy  be 
first  applied.  The  Home  for  the  Friendless 
in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  may  be  taken  as  a 
model.  TheStat^  has  made  appropriations 
to  it.  The  county  gives  it  $5,000  a  year, 
and  the  county  officers  visit  and  report  with 
reference  to  its  condition.  Benevolent  ladies 
and  gentlemen  freely  bestow  upon  it  the  time 
and  money  necessary  to  make  it  a  success. 
One  thing  only  is  wanted,  and  that  is  ade- 
quate power  lodged  in  some  safe  hands  in 
each  school  district  of  the  couaty,  to  see  that 
every  child  in  the  district  either  receives  a 
certain  amount  of  education,  or  is  sent  to  the 
Home.  One  more  move  in  Lancaster  county, 
and  the  whole  plan  will  be  in  operation.  A 
number  of  other  counties  have  taken  prelim- 
iaary  steps  looking  in  the  same  direction. 
The  Suite  should  now  take  hold  of  the  matter 

^and  convert  these  forming  plans  into  regular 

r    systems." 

For  Friends'  Int«IIIgonoer. 
PROM  OUR   EUROPEAN    CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  THE  RHINELAND  —CONTINUED. 

No.  10. 

"  Adlea  to  thee,  fair  Rblae  1     How  loQg  delighted 
The  stranger  fnia  wo  aid  linger  oa  bis  way  ! 
Where  Natare,  not  too  sombre  or  too  gay, 
Wild  bat  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere, 
U  to  the  mellow  Eiirth  as  Autamn  to  the  year." 

Yes !  we  must  take  leave  of  the  Rhine  for 
a  little  season  at  Brebrich,  though 

"  The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 

The  charm  of  this'encbanted  ground, 
^  And  all  its  thouaaad  turns  disclose 

*  Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round.'' 

It  is  a  river  of  ineKpreesible  charms,  uniting 

as  it  does  wildness  and  abrupt  sublimity,  to 

legendary  and  historic  intereit.     As  we  glide 

|)ast  the    crumbling  towers  on    the    giddy 

heights,  scenes  of  stem  conflict  crowd  upon 

the  imagination  and  one  is  almost  transferred 

for  the  moment  to  the  weird  dreanaland  of  the 

past  when  feudal   chiefs  and  fierce  barons 

built  their  eagles'  nests  on  the  frowning  clifis. 

*'  Behind  these  battlements,  within  those  walls, 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions  ;  in  proud  state 
£Ach  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls, 
Doing  his  evil  well." 


But  around  these  relics  of  the  dread  bar- 
baric past,  is  spread  the  beauty  and  beneficence 

of  nature 

"  The  fruitful  bloom 
Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city's  sheen, 
The  rolling  stream,  the  precipice's  gloom, 
The  forest's  growth,  and  Qoihic  walls  between, 
And  wild  rocks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been 
In  mockery  of  man's  art." 

We  wish  to  visit  the  city  of  Wiesbaden 
famed  as  long  ago  as  the  times  of  Pliny  for 
its  healing  waters,  and  until  recently  the 
legalized  resort  of  fashionable  gamblers.  Here 
we  shall  see  the  German  people  enjoying 
themselves  in  their  own  way  during  a  summer 
holiday.  The  little  territory  of  wliich  Wies- 
baden is  the  chief  town,  now  a  province  of 
Prussia,  was,  until  recently  (3d  of  Tenth  mo., 
1860),  the  Duchy  of  Nassau.  The  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  fine  scenery, 
and  in  every  diriction  beyond  the  city  the 
traveller  is  greeted  by  smiling  valleys,  rich 
orchards,  flowery  meadows  and.  fields,  vine- 
clad  hills  and  wooded  mountains. 

Wiesbaden  itself  is  not  very  elevated,  being 
only  90  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Rhine  and 
377  feet  above  the  sea,  but  to  the  northwest 
at  a  little  distance,  reached  by  an  hour's  drive, 
is  the  Platte,  the  site  of  a  shooting  lodge  of 
the  Duke  of  Nassau,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
1640  feet.  These  heights  with  that  of  the 
Wursel,  1890  feet,  protect  the  town  from  the 
rough  blasts  of  winter,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  moderate  elevation  and  sheltered  situa- 
tion, the  place  during  the  winter  months  is 
the  refuge  of  thousands  of  foreigners.  During 
the  summer  this  finest  of  Rhine  watering 
places  counts  between  fifry  and  sixty  thousand 
visitors. 

If  we  attempt  to  enumerate  the  attractions 
of  Wiesbaden  I  should  say  it  is  a  well  built, 
pleasant  old  town,  improved  and  embellished 
in  every  way  which  can  be  devised.  Gardens, 
forests,  fountains,  lake,  libraries,  reading- 
rooms,  stores  for  the  sale  of  every  needful  and 
every  pretty  thing  heart  could  wish,  and 
plenty  of  interesting  and  leisurely  people 
resting  at  all  hours  in  the  charming  resorts. 
They  conae  most  generally,  I  think,  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  baths,  and  to  drink  the 
warm  saline  water.  The  waters  are  believed 
to  be  beneficial  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  gout 
and  many  other  ailments. 

One  of  their  poets,  literally  translated,  sings 
the  praises  of  Wiesbaden  thus : 

''Hither  they  come  from  distant  zones, 
When  sprioji^  approaches  with  her  ro^y  tread, 
And  here  meet  those  of  every  clime  and  folk, 
Differing  in  customs,  speech  and  mien 
They  come,  they  go  throughout  the  summer  tide 
Nor  can  ye  trace  the  sufferings  washed  away  ; 
Nature  laughs  on,  though  with  the  wanderer's  staff, 
Thousands  depart  filled  with  deep  gratitude." 
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A  draught  of  the  water  from  the  hoiling 
spring  (KochbrunncD)  reminds  one  of  weak 
chicken  tea,  having  no  disagreeable  property 
whatever.  It  has  a  temperature  of  147°  Fahr., 
and  bubbles  up  profusely  in  the  midst  of  the 
city  and  is  continually  dispensed  to  visitors 
and  patients  by  naiads  in  attendance. 

A  pleasant  afternoon  drive  brings  us  to  the 
Platte,  where  stands  the  unpretending  but 
commodious  house  which  is  denominated  the 
Duke's  Hunting  Box.  The  view  from  the 
top  of  this  palace  of  sylvan  sport  is  fine,  and 
extends  a  long  distance  in  every  direction, 
and  the  horns  of  the  many  an  tiered  victims 
of  ducal  heroes  adorn  the  walls  and  form  the 
furniture  of  the  house.  Everything  is  neat 
and  orderly,  and  visitors  are  kindly  admitted 
to  the  lodee  and  permitted  to  ascend  to  the 
lofty  plat&rm  on  the  summit  whence  a  noble 
view  of  the  beautiful  Rhine  Gau  is  obtained, 
and  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the 
Haardt  Mountains. 

About  halfway  up  the  hill  in  the  midst  of 
lovely  forest  scenery  stands  the  Greek  Chapel 
erected  by  the  Duke  of  Nassau  as  a  Mauso- 
leum for  his  first  wife,  the  Duchess  Elizabeth 
Michaelowna  a  Russian  princess,  who  died 
1845. 

This  rich  building  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  is  covered  by  a  large  and  four  smaller 
domes,  all  beautifully  gilded,  and  glorioua  in 
the  sunset  light  The  loftiest  dome  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  Russian  double  cross  190  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  secured  by  gilded  chains. 
The  interior  is  entirely  of  marble,  and  a  rich 
altar  screen,  adorned  with  numerous  figures  of 
saints  on  a  golden  ground,  a  specimen  of 
Russian  art,  separates  the  body  of  the  chapel 
from  the  choir.  A  pentagonal  recess  on  the 
north  side  contains  the  monument  of  the 
youthful  Duchess,  a  beautiful  work.  The 
recumbent  figure  of  white  marble  rests  on  a 
sarcophagus,  at  the  sides  of  which  are  statu 
ettes  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  at  the  corners 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity  and  Immortality. 

In  this  exquisite  memorial  temple,  service 
according  to  the  Greek  ritual  is  held  every 
week,  to  which  the  public  is  not  admitted. 

Seen  from  a  little  distance,  the  Chapel  seems 
to  look  out  from  the  dense,  rich  forest  on  the 
mountain  like  a  beautiful  oriental  vision. 

But  there  are  cool,  delicious  lands  among 
the  Alps,  and  not  even  the  inviting  and  cheer- 
ful scenes  of  Wiesbaden  can  compensate  us 
for  the  debilitating  fervors  of  July  when  we 
know  that  a  few  more  hours  travel  can  trans- 
port us  to  the  coolness,  verdure  and  fragrance 
of  the  May-times. 

Our  first  movement  on  leaving  Wiesbaden, 
on  Seventh  month  8th,  is  to  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  a  city  dating  back  to  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  and  still  one  of  the  most  im- 


portant places  in  Germany.  But  the  exces- 
sive heat  makes  it  undesirable  to  stay  here 
long  enough  to  do  justice  to  this  interestiDg 
place.  An  interval  of  forty-five  minutes 
between  the  trains,  enables  us  to  walk  imme- 
diately to  the  monument  of  Gutenberg,  Faust 
and  Schofier,  in  the  Ross  market  It  is  a 
noble  group,  and  is  rich  enough  to  repay  a 
longer  examination.  Gutenberg  is  holding 
the  types  in  his  left  hand,  and  seems  to  be 
earnestly  explaining  his  ideas  to  his  friends 
who  stand  on  either  side  of  him.  On  the 
frieze  are  portrait-heads  of  thirteen  celebrated 
printers,  with  Caxton  among  them.  Beneath 
are  four  niches  containing  the  arms  of  the 
four  towns  where  printing  was  first  practiced 
— Mainz,  Frankfort,  Venice  and  Strassbourg. 
Theology,  Poetry,  Natural  Science  and  In- 
dustry are  appropriately  represented  by  sculp- 
tures, and  their  distribution  to  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  earth  by  the  great  inyention,  is 
symbolized  by  the  heads  of  four  animals 
which  serve  as  waterspouts.  There  is  a 
beautiful  monument  of  Goethe,  erected  in 
1844,  a  little  farther  on  in  the  PlaU.  The 
poet  stands  in  colossal  majesty  on  a  pedestal, 
holding  a  laurel  wreath  in  his  leit  hant^  On 
the  pedestal  are  reliefs  illustrative  of  the 
great  poet's  works.  In  front  are  represenied 
Natural  Science,  Dramatic  and  Lyric  ]>4>etry> 
and  his  leading  literary  works  are  beautifully 
illustrated  on  the  other  faces  of  the  pedestal. 
Near  the  monument  the  house  in  which 
Goethe  was  born,  bears  an  inscription  record- 
ing his  birth,  August  28th,  1749.  The  arms 
over  the  door,  consisting  of  three  lyres  placed 
obliquely  and  a  star,  were  chosen  by  Goethe's 
father  on  his  marriage,  from  their  resemblance 
to  a  horse-shoe,  the  grandfather  of  the  poet 
having  been  a  farrier.  Wonderfully  appro- 
priate did  the  curious  armorial  bearing  pruve. 
We  can  only  glance  hastily,  and  hurry  back 
to  the  train  which  is  to  bear  us  onward  the 
same  evening  to  Heidelberg.  The  iiext 
morning  we  devote  to  an  ascent  of  the  c&^tle- 
hill,  from  which  we  get  an  excellent  general 
view  of  Heidelberg  and  its  beautiful  environs. 
It  is  the  key  to  the  mountainous  valley  of 
the  Necker,  which,  below  the  town,  opens 
into  the  plain  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Palatinate  for  nearly  five  cen- 
turies, when  the  seat  of  government  was 
transferred  by  the  Elector  Man heim,  owing 
to  ecclesiastical  difiiculties  with  the  Prote>tiint 
citizens.  As  we  look  down  from  the  lovely 
shaded,  mountain  terrace  on  the  picture.*-que 
city  between  its  lofty  hills,  ornamented  with 
the  magnificent  ruins  of  its  great  castle,  we 
can  feel  the  poetic  charm  with  which  the  old 
historic  city  is  invested.  And  now  we  de- 
scend to  examine  the  castle  which  stands 
more  than  300  feet  above  the  river  on  the 
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wooded  slope  of  the  hill,  a  most  iniereBting 
relic  of  the  warlike  ages  gone  by,  when  the 
Electors  Palatine  were  among  the  powerful 
princes  of  Europe. 

To  the  right,  as  we  drive  into  the  castle- 
jard,  we  see  an  antique  fountain  with  granite 
columns,  which,  it  is  said,  once  adorned  the 
palace  of  Charlemagne  at  Ingelheim.  One 
is  immediately  struck  with  the  magnificence 
of  the  ruin,  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  which 
survives  the  most  cruel  ravages  of  war.  It 
was  founded,  we  are  told,  by  Lewis,  son  in  law 
of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  about  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  enriched  by 
scalptures,  and  enlarged  and  strengthened  by 
various  princes  through  the  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth, sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
The  great  stronghold  and  palace  was  blown 
up  by  the  French  general  M61ac,  in  1689. 
This  occurred  during  the  reign  and  by  the 
will  of  Loais  XIV,  and  both  the  town  and 
castle  met  with  most  cruel  usage  at  the  hands 
of  the  French  in  1693.  It  was  surrendered 
after  little  or  no  resistance,  when  the  con- 
querors, with  incredible  barbarity,  massacred 
the  inhabitants,  burned  the  city  to  ashes,  and 
entirely  dismantled  the  castle.  A  stroke  of 
lightning  in  1764  was  another  agency  of  de- 
struction. The  walls  are  of  vast  extent,  and 
form,  it  is  said,  the  most  magnificent  ruin  in 
Germany.  The  .  towers,  turrets,  buttresses 
and  balconies,  the  lofty  gateways  and  fine  old 

^statues,  and  the  spacious  courts  and  grounds, 
have  suggested  for  this  splendid  ruin  the 
title  of  the  Alhambra  of  Germany.  Over 
fallen  towers  and  crumbling  walls  a  magnifi- 
cent growth  of  ivy  seeais  with  a  kind  of  tender 
pitj  to  cover  up  the  desolations  of  war  and 
of  time.  We  walked  through  the  long 
vaulted  passages  under  the  castle,  and  our 
guide  pointed  out  entrances  to  cruel  dungeons 
which  have  long  since  been  walled  up,  and 
the  thought  of  the  miseries  endured  in  these 
gloomy  depths  quite  reconciles  one  to  the 
remorseless  destruction  of  this  stronghold  of 
feudal  tyranny.  We  remember  the  serious 
words  which  the  Dutch  have  inscribed  on  the 
pavement  of  the  Leyden,  where  the  ball  of 

i  the  Spaniard  struck  harmlessly:  ''Nothing 
happens  without  the  will  of  God  " 

Our  guide  drives  us  next  to  a  curious  look 
ing  old  building,  which  he  tells  us  is  the  oldest 
house  in  Heidelberg.  It  is  just  opposite  a 
Gothic  church  of  the  fifteenth  century,  one 
end  of  which  is  used  for  Protestant,  and  the 
other  for  Catholic  worship.  We  enter  this 
old  house  to  see  if  -we  can  tell  what  charm 
preserved  it  when  almost  every  other  house 
in  the  city  of  any  size  was  destroyed  by  fire 
»n  the  devastation  of  1693.  The  walls  were 
of  mighty  thickness,  the  front  wall  being 
nearly  six  feet  through,  and  the  stairways 


were  of  solid  stone.   The  caretaker  conducted 
us  up  to  a  room  in  which  were  preserved  some^ 
relics  of  the  past.      But  we  turn  away  from 
the  gloomy  antiquity    of   the    inn,   "  Zum 
Ritter  8t  George,"  and  ask  to  be  driven  to- 
the  University,  where  800  students  are  re- 
ceiving instruction.      It  is  a    great,  large 
building,  quite  without  ornament,  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  fatal  year  of  1693,  though 
the  University  was  founded   1383    by  the 
£lector  Rupert  I.    The  University  buildings 
are  supplemented  by  a  library  of  200,000 
volumes,    a    botanic    garden,    a    zoological 
museum  and  an  extensive  collection  of  min- 
erals. One  would  expect  great  enlightenment, 
among  these  young  men  of  learned  Germanv 
who  are  enjoying  such  fine  educational  facil- 
ities.     It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
will  stand  in  the  very  fore  front  of  Christian 
civilization ;  but  we  learn  that  even  now  these 
students  decide  their  differences  at  times  by 
the  absurd,  barbaric  due}.     Even  as  we  pass, 
a  group  of  students  loiter  by,  one  of  whom,, 
at  least,  has  an  ugly  sword  cut  on  his  fore- 
head, making  a    surprisingly  coarse  visage 
still  more  hideous.      Why  do  not  American 
fathers  and   mothers  think   of  the  possible 
moral  influence  of  these  brutal  customs  on 
those  of  their  sons  who  are  expatriated,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  education,  to  Germany, 
where  these  feudal   barbarisms  yet  linger^ 
Better  it  were  to  send  our  educators  to  Europe 
to  learn  wherein  our  present  methods  may  be 
improved,  or  import    worthv  scholars  from 
Germany  to  fill  professorships  in  our  own- 
colleges,  than  to  run  any  risk  of  spoiling  the 
morals  of  our  young  republicans.        S.  K. 

Seventh  mo.  13<A,  1874. 


FARMING. 
JEztraete  from  "  The  Declining  Townein  yew  England,^^ 

BT   B.  O.  HORTHROP. 

Farming  is  the  leading  and  most  essential 
business  of  the  country.      Its  depreciation 
would  ultimately  demoralize  the  nation.      It 
was  the  original  and  divinely- appointed  call- 
ing of  man.    God  planted  a  garden  in  Eden^ 
and  made  it  man's  first  duty  to   "  dress  -and 
keep  it."      When  driven  from  Eden,  it  was- 
still  his  mission  "  to  till  the  ground   from 
whence  he  was  taken,"  and  to  ^  eat  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  his  face."      Agriculture  is  the 
ground  work  of  civilized  societv — the  basis* 
of  all  progress.      On  its  prosperity  hang  the 
hopes  of  the  race  far  more  than  on  any  other 
calling.      It  must  provide  the  means  of  sus- 
taining and  increasing  population,  or  there 
can  be  no  growth.     Commerce  and  manufac- 
tures depend  upon  it  more  than  it  does  upon 
them.     In  the  words  of  Webster, ''  They  alt 
stand  together  like  pillars  in  a  cluster,  the 
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largest  in   the  centre,   and  that  largest  is 
Agriculture."       Said    Washington:     "Aeri 
•culture  is  the  m)8t  healthful,  the  most  useful, 
'and  the  most  honorable  employment  of  man. 
I  know  of  no  pursuit  in  which  more  real  and 
important  service    can    be  secured   ti  any 
country  than  by  improving  its  farming.      A 
fikillful  agriculture  will  constitute  one  of  the 
mightiest  bulwarks  of  which  civil  liberty  can 
boast."      Washington  himself  is  only  one  of 
many  historic  men,  in  this  and  other  lands, 
with    whom    agri  mlture    was    a  school    of 
patriotism.      Presidents  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  Jackson,  Harrison  and  Lincoln  were 
also  farmers.     Says  the  Hon.  Townsend  Har- 
ris, once  American  Minister  to  Japan  :   "In 
reppect  to  the  supply  of  their  physical  wants, 
and  the  absence  of  suffering  from  poverty  or 
pauperism,  Japan,  when  opened  to  the  world 
by  Uommodore  Perry,  was  the  most  favored 
country  on   the  face   of  the  earth."      The 
dignity  there  conferred  upon  agriculture,  and 
the  great  skill  shown  in  its  pursuit,  is  the 
leading  explanation  of  this  remarkable  fact. 
In  their  old  system  of  caste,  recently  abol- 
ished, after  the  nobility  and  the   samourai 
ranked  the  farmers,  because  theirs  was  the 
most  useful  and  honorable  of  all  industrial 
pursuits ;    then  followed  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans of  various  grades ;  and  lower  down,  with 
the  non  producers,  were  merchants,  play  actors, 
•ingers,  etc.    They  have  little  to  learn  from 
418  in  farming  except  in  reference  to  improved 
fertilizers  and  agricultural   implements.     In 
thf  utilization  of  waste  from  their  cities,  they 
furnish  a  lesson  to  the  world." 

lu  the  best  days  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
fl^'riculture  was  honorable.  It  was  a  sign  of 
degeneracy  when  in  the  progress  of  central- 
izHtion  and  corruption  her  labor  became 
servile  and  the  word  rural  became  synonymous 
with  rustic. 

The  influence  and  value  of  rural  attach- 
ments are  more  happily  illustrated  in  Swit- 
zerland than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
Out  of  485,000  households,  according  to  Karl 
Baedeker,  465,000  possess  landed  property. 
The  population  of  Switzerland  during  the 
last  twenty  years  has  increased  more  relatively 
than  in  the  surrounding  countries  of  Prance, 
Belgium  and  Italy.  Although  two  thirds  of 
her  territorv  are  made  up  of  glaciers,  lakes, 
rocks,  and  barren  or  snowcapped  mountains, 
and  although  thriving  manufacturing  villages 
have,  grown  up  suddenly  at  Bale,  Lucerne, 
Zurich,  Neuchatel,  Geneva,  Vaud,  Bern,  and 
other  centres,  few  of  her  most  sterile  districts 
have  declined  in  population,  as  have  so  many 
of  the  mountain  towns  of  New  England. 
The  people  cling  to  their  native  soil.  They 
love  the  country,  however  stern  it  may  be. 
Many  kinds  of  skilled  handicraft  are  carried 


on  successfully  for  away  from  the  large 
manufacturing  centres— 4uch  as  straw-plait- 
ing, an  endless  variety  of  wood-carving,  em- 
broidery, chasing  in  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
manufacture  of  various  articles  of  bijoutry. 
The  stock  costs  but  little,  but  these  fabrin 
command  high  prices,  by  reason  of  the  beautj 
of  their  design  and  the  skill  shown  in  their 
execution. 

The  motto  of  old  John  Adams—that  the 
ownership  of  land  is  essential  to  individual 
self-respect  and  thrift,  and  to  national  dig- 
nity and  prosperity—  should  be  cherished  in 
America  as  fully  as  in  Switzerland.  The 
system  of  tenement  should  give  place  to 
homesteads.  Laborers  of  every  grade  should 
be  encouraged  in  the  purchase  or  erection  of 
houses.  They  have  then  new  motives  to  in- 
dustry and  economy — to  lay  up  something,  if 
possible,  every  month.  Such  a  community 
would  give  little  encouragement  to-  the  Inter- 
nationals to  preach  the  gospel  of  idleness  or 
agrarianism.  This  is  already  the  policy  of 
some  of  our  leading  manufacturers,  who  fur- 
nish to  their  permanent  hands  special  facil- 
ities for  procuring  homesteads.  It  is  forta- 
nate  that  so  many  of  our  adopted  citizens, 
especially  the  Irish  and  Germans,  invest  Uieir 
spare  earnings  in  homesteads  and  land.  ^  In 
any  community  the  landowner  has  given 
bonds  to  society  for  good  behavior.  Owoipg 
an  integral  part  of  a  town,  he  has  a  new  in-  i 
terest  in  its  name  and  prosperity. — Ind^ten-  -j 
dent 
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▲MONO  THE  ANCIENT  MONARCHIES. 

An  Exirae'from  **  Itratl  in  Egypt.^' 

BY  RDWARD  L.  OLABKB. 

•  **  The  foundation  of  all  the  joys  of  home- 
life  in  Egypt  is  the  respect  shown  to  women. 

"  The  Egyptian  has  but  one  wife.  She  is 
associated  with  him  in  all  his  honors  and 
spbrts,  as  well  as  the  management  of  his  house- 
hold. At  every  feast,  and  finally  in  the  tomb, 
husband  and  wife  share  a  single  seat,  and  have 
their  arms  lovingly  placed  upon  each  otben 
shoulders. 

'^  It  is  even  claimed  that  b^  marriage  con- 
tract the  wife  has  rights  superior  to  her  hus- 
band, that  daughters  are  obliged  rather  than 
sons  to  support  their  parents,  because  they  are 
better  able  to  provide,  and  that  the  ^illof  the 
mother  is  supreme  in  the  family. 

"However  this  may  be  there  have  been 
many  queens  upon  the  throne. 

"  Great  Scemiophia  reigned  nobly  at  Thebes. 

"  Nemt  Amon  was  sister,  if  not  colleague 
of  Tothmes  III,  and  shared  the  glory  ofTiis 
monuments  with  him.  Their  names  are  side 
by  side  at  Karnak,  as  if  in  government  no 
distinction  was  known  between  them. 

"  As  Isis  is  worshipped  more  than  Oiiris, 
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and  in  honor  is  at  least  his  equal,  women  in 
Egypt  claim  the  same  privileges  as  inen.  Not 
that  women  attempt  what  belongs  by  disposi- 
,tioD  and  fitness  to  the  pursuits  of  men,  but 
couDt  themselves  in  their  own  sphere,  as 
worthy  of  the  same  respect  and  praise  with 
those  who  serve  in  public  stations. 

"  The  two  fiffures  of  the  gods  of  '  Home ' 
and  'Religion/  are  always  associated  and 
usually  the  goddess  of '  Love '  stands  between. 
In  this  waj  the  Egyptians  confess  that  there 
is  no  serving  in  house  or  temple  which  can 
loD|  endure,  unless  it  has  its  springs  in  an 
ardent  afiection.  The  mother  therefore,  seeks 
to  gain  the  love  of  her  children  bv  her  kind- 
ness and  sympathy,  just  as  the  gods  claim  her 
reverence,  because  they  are  not  so  far  removed 
as  to  forget  the  wants  and  trials  of  her  daily 
labors.  As  the  king  in  his  grandest  monu- 
ments is  represented  with  his  wife  and  family 
beside  him,  so  every  man  in  social  life  asso- 
ciates the  children  with  all  bis  honors  and 
nx)rte.  Nothing  is  more  obmmon  than  to  see 
the  little  p^^le  at  play  with  their  parents. 
The  mother  joins  in  the  favorite  eame  of  ball ; 
the  balls  are  made  of  leather  and  stuffed  with 
bran.  The  father  teaches  his  boys  to  play 
chees ;  the  chessmen  have  human  heads,  or  as 
the  fashion  was  in  Ramese's  day,  they  are 
made  round,  an  inch  and  a  half  high  with 
balls  for  heads.  Drawing  lots,  games  of 
chance,  hoops,  riding  upon  each  others  backs, 

!^  swinging  bags  of  sand,  are  all  familiar  sports. 
We  often  see  the  upper  robe  laid  aside,  and  a 
strap  over  the  shoulder  is  made  to  support  the 
girdle  and  the  dress,  while  both  parents  join 
in  the  bport. 

'*  Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  utmoet  respect 
is  required  of  the  children  as  in  Israel,  so  in 
Egypt  many  faults  are  overlooked,  but  a  want 
of  reverence  and  consideration  for  vears  is  a 
sin  which  cannot  be  forgiven.  This  dut^  of 
respect  the  priests  the  more  insist  upon,  since 
only  those  who  are  taught  to  obey  at  home 
are  able  to  obey  in  civil  affairs,  and  only  those 
who  are  disciplined  by  their  parents  can 
enforce  discipline  in  the  army  or  in  foreign 
provinces.    Beside  this,  the  young  are  accus- 

I  tomed  to  regard  their  parents  as  their  teachers. 
Thus  every  child  grows  up  to  revere  and  love 
his  home ;  he  wishes  for'  no  better  place  in 
which  to  enjoy  life. 

''  In  bidding  our  host  farewell,  the  hostess 
receives  an  equal  share  of  thanks,  of  compli- 
ments, and  congratulations.  She  is  conscious 
ofthat  qierit  which  Solomon  ascribes  to  the 
virtuous  woman.  If  the  wool  and  flax  of 
curtains  .and  garments  are  woven  well ;  if  the 
fruit  of  the  vineyards  is  well  ripened ;  if  her 
children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed,  and  her 
husband  praises  her,  and  trusts  her  with  all 
the  house,  it  is  because  she  has  made  herself 


to  be  respected  and  loved  So  long  as  these 
homes  endure,  and  these  sources  of  power  and 
happiness  are  ordered  aright,  Egypt  will  rule 
in  the  gates  uf  her  enemies.  The  goddess  of 
home  will  be  the  power  behind  the  throne  uf 
Osiris." 
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BUCKLING- TO. 

There  is  no  circumstance  in  life,  and  no 
condition,  where  buckling-to  is  not  the  wisest 
thing.  Take  it  how  we  will,  either  to  combat 
or  to  bear,  energetic  acceptance  does  mo!  e 
for  us  than  fretful  resistance,  and  a  powerful 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  adversity — buckling- 
to  for  the  battle — is  a  finer  thing  than  supine 
and  melancholy  yielding.  To  do  with  allour 
might  both  the  task  of  to-dav  and  the  prepar- 
ations for  the  pleasures  of*^  to-morrow  is  a 
more  manlv  kind  of  thing  than  to  shirk  half 
the  difficulties  of  the  one,  consequently  let 
slip  half  the  richness  of  the  other.  Had  we 
buckled-to  in  real  earnest  we  should  have 
overcome  the  one  and  been  rewarded  by  the 
other  sooner  and  more  bounteously  than  as 
things  are.  But  we  slipped  and  slid,  and 
wore  our  harness  loose ;  and  we  came,  in  con- 
sequence, to  a  fall  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
an  upset  on  the  top. 

There  are  certain  men  who  can  never  buckle 
to  their  day's  work,  save  under  compulsion. 
Good  servants,  when  firmly  held  and  inexor- 
ably guided,  are  lost  as  freedmen  governing 
themselves.  Give  them  two  days  for  the  essay 
which  cost  them  four  hours  to  write,  and  it 
will  not  be  done  on  the  evenine  of  the  third  : 
stand  over  them  with  your  editorial  buckle 
and  thong  and  you  will  get  it  in  three  hours 
and  three  quarters.  Tell  them,  blandly, 
"  There  is  no  hurry "  for  the  picture,  the 
copy,  the  deed,  the  agreement,  and  you  may 
wait  till  your  hair  is  grey  and  all  the  savor 
has  gone  out  of  the  thing  you  wanted  ;  press 
them  for  an  unimportant  matter  as  if  your 
life  depended  on  it,  and  time  had  that  kind 
of  quality  which  gains  more  vitality  the  more 
it  is  shortened,  and  you  will  have  your  work 
done  to  the  moment,  and  of  first  rate  force. 
It  is  all  through  want  of  abilitv  to  buckle-to 
of  their  own  accord,  all  the  old  dependence 
on  a  leading  hand  for  the  fit  wearing  of  the 
yoke,  and  the  consequent  carrying  of  the  load 
to  its  destined  end.  But  what  a  pity  that 
want  of  ability  is,  and  how  many  lives  are 
wrecked  by  it. — {London)  Queen  from  -^a- 
iUmal  Baptist 

The  ube  op  paris  green. 

Its  Uset  and  Abmet — A  Warning  from  Manufacturer  § 

The  enormous  demand  which  is  taking  place 
for  Paris  green,  to  check  the  advance  of  the 
potato  beetle  from  the  West,  also  to  battle 
with  the  much  dreaded  cotton   woim — thus 
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bringing  the  article  into  cofsmon  use  more 
generally  than  ever  before — makes  necessary 
a  timely  warning. 

The  leading  manufacturers  in  this  city  are 
<leeply  interested  that  information  as  to  the 
needed  precautions  in  its  use  be  widely  dif- 
fused, ignorance  on  this  subject,  and  care- 
lessness resulting,  have  already  led  to  fatal 
results  in  numerous  instances.  Paris  gi*een  is 
much  in  demand  for  domestic  use  in  the  de- 
«truction  of  vermin,  such  as  rats  and  cock- 
roaches, and  is  procured  at  any  paint  shop 
without  difficulty.  Manufactures  are  candid 
enough  to  state  that  they  wish  for  a  law  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  this  deadly  poison,  as  is 
done  in  England  and  France,  for  every  pur- 
pose except  for  the  destruction  of  vermin, 
on  account  of  the  injuries  resulting  from  its 
careless  and  indiscriminate  use.  From  the 
laborer  who  makes  it  to  the  poor  working 
girl  who  decorates  paper  boxes,  all  are  su^ 
ferers. 

While  the  sale  of  other  poisons  is  regulated 
by  legislative  enactments  of  a  stringent  char- 
acter, no  proper  discrimination  is  made  as  to 
Paris  green,  the  most  insiduous,  subtle  and 
deadly.  It  can  be  obtained  under  any  flimsy 
pretense.  Without  seeking  for  any  illustra 
tions  in  point,  we  need  only  to  refer  to  the 
frequent  cases  of  suicide  from  the  use  of  this 
deadly  pigment. 

An  ignorant  farmer,  or  a  child  gets  the  fine 
and  almost  impalpable  powder  in  his  hands, 
or  it  fliei^  into  the  nostrils,  and  the  victim 
dies.  Especially  in  warm  weather,  when  the 
€kin  is  moist  with  perspiration,  is  there  dan- 
ger from  this  source.  -  If  the  powder  adheres 
to  the  skin,  malignant  sores  are  formed.  If 
it  penetrates  the  coatings  of  the  stomach,  death 
surely  follows.  In  one  instance,  a  farmer 
mixes  Paris  green  in  an  oat  measure,  after- 
ward feeding  his  cattle  therefrom  without 
cleansing  the  measure,  and  the  consequence  is 
the  death  of  two  valuable  horses  before  night. 
A  child,  having  been  employed  to  use  it  on 
vines  for  the  extermination  of  insects,  eats  a 
slice  of  bread  and  molasses  without  first  wash- 
ing its  hands,  and  dies  the  same  night.  In 
factories,  like  the  establishment  of-  C.  I. 
Reynolds  &  Co.,  at  Bergen  Port,N.  J.,  which 
manufactures  on  a  larger  scale  than  other 
here  about,  the  men  are  compelled  to  cover 
the  body  completely,  even  in  the  warmest 
weather,  every  man  putting  on  a  dress  pre- 
pared expressly  for  this  use,  so  that  nothing 
can  penetrate,  the  face  only  being  exposed. 
In  addition,  a  wet  sponge  is  tied  over  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  and  to  the  cheeks  and 
eyes  a  thin  mush-like  solution  of  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron  is  applied.  But  these  resorts 
are  necessary  only  where  men  are  working  in 
an  atmosphere  filled  with  the  dust.    Farmers 


need  only  cover  the  face  and  mouth  with  a 
handkerchief  while  at  work,  afterward  wash- 
ing the  fince,  neck  and  handls,  and  dustiugthe 
clothes. 

In  a  case  of  poisoning,  there  is  no  better 
remedy  than  the  free  use  of  milk  as  a  bever- 
age, this  substance  seeming  to  take  np  the 
arsenic  with  singular  efiScacy,  and  to  remove 
it  from  the  system.  For  sores,  hydrated  per 
oxide  of  iron  (simple  iron  rust)  is  no  less  ef- 
fectual, applied  either  to  the  surface  or  Id 
ternaliy ;  if  externally,  as  an  ordinary  salve ; 
if  internally,  a  teaspooniul  in  a  tumbler  of 
water,  twice  a  day. 

Within  a  few  years  the  consumption  of 
Paris  green  has  rapidly  increased.  One 
manufacturer  this  season  has  sold  upward  of 
one  hundred  tons,  for  use  in  the  cotton  fields. 
Probably  there  are  ten  other  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States,  of  whom  about  ooe-half 
are  located  in  New  York  or  its  suburbs,  in 
Brooklyn,  Harlem,  and  Jersey  City.  The 
works  at  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  are  the  largest, 
and  now  employ^  on  Paris  green  alone,  forty 
men.  Ten  men  are  sick,  but  all  are  kept 
under  pay,  and  the  doctor's  charge  when 
medical  attendance  is  needed. 

The  most  valuable  escluent  known  in  cook- 
ery is  endangered  by  the  ravages  of  the  beetle, 
and  according  to  reports  from  fiirmers  the 
potato  crop  in  the  West,  but  for  the  use  of 
Paris  green,  would  ere  this  have  been  "  wiped 
out"  This  bug  is  terribly  prolific,  produc-  ^ 
ing  three  broods  in  one  season,  beginuing 
about  the  end  of  May,  when  the  infant  larvae 
first  appear,  each  insect  in  turn,  through  the 
successive  generations,  laying  from  700  to 
1,200  eggs.  Thus  fi^r  the  "  Colorado  bug," 
so  generally  called,  has  confined  its  ravages 
to  the  West  and  Southwest,  but  is  advancing 
Eastward,  according  to  accepted  theory,  at 
the  rate  of  300  miles  per  annum.  About 
one-half  of  the  entire  potato  crop  of  the 
UnitedStates  is  exempt  thus  far. — ^V.  K 
OommerciaL 


■I   mam    i 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Christian  Regv- 

ter  has  these  remarks,  which  we  hail  as  the 

germ  of  a  "free  gospel  ministry."    Maj  it 

grow: 

^ "  Our  friend,  J.  F.  Clarke,  urged  again 
his  favorite  idea  that  a  church  can  live  with- 
out a  minister,  or  even  without  a  place  of 
worship,  if  it  will  only  engage  its  members  io 
some  practical  religious  and  philanthropic 
work.  And  the  Western  Conference,  has 
within  its  limits  more  than  one  society  that 
conducts  its  worship  without  any  salaried 
preacher,  and  is  satisfied.  The  experiment 
m  Sandusky,  afler  a  year  and  a  half  of  trial, 
continues  to  be  satisfactory." 
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Selected. 

WATCHING. 

The  light-hoase  referred  to  in  the  followinff  poem,  by 
Cell*  Thexter,  Btenda  upon  White  Island,  one  of  a  group 
constituting  the  Isles  of  Shoalss,  lying  in  the  Atlantio,  nbont 
ttn  milee  east  of  Portsmoath,  New  Hampshire,  where  years 
ago,  before  the  bailding  of  this  hoaee,  many  ressels  were 
lost  Celia  Thazter  dwelt  here  when  a  child  with  her 
father,  mother,  and  two  brothers ;  and  her  fondness  for 
nature  in  the  vast  and  the  miuute,  appears  to  have  been 
great  as  we  learn  from  her  own  account  of  her  childhood, 
spent  upon  this  and  neighboriog  islands.  She  speaks  of 
frequently  waiting  alone  on  the  rooks  with  a  lantern  in  her 
hand  for  her  father's  boat  The  bright  rays  from  the  tower 
above  her,  reaching  far  into  the  ocean,  seeming  to  make 
the  darkness  below  greater. 

In  childhood's  season  fair, 
On  manj  a  balmjr,  moonlesa  summer  nif^bt 
While  wheeled  the  llght-honse  arms  of  dark  and 
bright 

Far  throagh  the  humid  air 

How  patient  have  I  been, 
Siui  g  alone,  a  bappj  little  maid, 
Waitiog  to  see,  careless  and  unafraid, 

Mj  father's  boat  come  in. 

Close  to  the  water's  edge. 
Holding  a  tiny  spark,  that  he  ,migbt  steer 
(So  dangerous  the  landing  far  and  near) 

Safe  past  the  ragged  ledge. 

I  bad  no  fears — not  one  ; 
The  wild,  wide  waste  of  water  leagues  around 
Washed  ceaselessly;  there  was  no  human  sound 

And  I  was  all  alone. 

But  Nature  was  so  kind  ! 
Like  a  dear  friend  I  loved  the  loneliness  ; 
*^  Uy  heart  rose  glad  as  at  some  sweet  caress 
When  passed  the  wandering  wind. 

Yet  it  was  joy  to  hear 
From  out  tb  e  darkness,  sounds  grow  clear  at  last, 
Of  rattling  row-lock,  and  of  creaking  mast, 

And  voices  drawing  near! 

"  Is't  thou,  dear  father?  Say  I 
What  well  known  shout  resounded  in  reply. 
As  loomed  the  tall  sail  smitten  suddenly 

With  the  great  light-house  ray  I 

I  will  be  patient  now, 
Dear  Heavenly  Father,  waiting  here  for  Thee 
I  know  the  darkness  holds  Thee,  shall  I  be 

Afraid,  when  it  is  Thou  ? 

On  Thy  eternal  shore 
In  pauses,  when  life's  tide  is  at  its  prime 
I  hear  the  everla&ting  rote  of  Time 
^  Bea'ing  forevermore. 

Shall  I  not  then  rejoice  ? 
Oh  never  lost  or  sad  should  child  of  thine 
3it  waiting,  fearing  lest  there  come  no  sign, 

No  whisper  of  thy  voice. 


— »  ■ 


THE  SILENT  PRESENCE. 

Unheard  the  dews  around  me  fall, 
And  heavenly  inflaence  shed  ; 

And,  silent  on  this  earthly  ball, 
Celestial  footsteps  tread. 

Night  reigns  in  silence  o'er  the  pole 
And  spreads  her  gems  unheard ; 

Her  lessons  penetrate  the  soul, 
Yet  borrow  not  a  word. 


Noiseless  the  sun  emits  bis  fire. 
And  pours  his  golden  streams ; 

And  silently  the  shades  retire 
Before  his  rising  beams. 

Oh  !  grant  my  soul  an  ear  to  hear 

Thy  deep  and  silent  voice  ; 
To  bend  in  lowly  fi-lial  fear. 

And  in  Thy  love  rejoice. 

^Plymouth  Collection, 

■    mam    < 

DUE  CREDIT  TO  OPPONENTS. 

There  is  no  infirmity  of  human  nature  so 
common  as  that  which  leads  us  to  depreciate 
and  disparage  those  who  differ  from  us  mate- 
rially in  opinions  or  in  faith.  As  we  cannot 
but  reject  the; e,  we  are  wont  to  associate  with 
what  we  conceive  to  be  erroneous  views  some 
moral  defects.  We  regard  such  defects  as  the 
natural  results  of  false  doctrines,  and  are  more 
than  ready  to  admit  their  existence. 

While  it  is  true  that  our  principles  must 
affect  our  practice,  yet  principles  really  fun- 
damental are  so  generally  received  that  we 
might  reasonably  expect  nearly  uniform 
results,  notwithstanding  some  modifications 
in  consequence  of  differenced  in  subordinate 
questions. 

Again,  even  where  there  is  a  deeper  chasm, 
and  men  are  more  widely  separated  in  matters 
of  faith,  yet  social  approximations,  and  other 
influence?,  will  prevent  great  dissimilarity  in 
moral  characteristics. 

We  should  not,  therefore,  be  led  astray,  and 
be  prepared  to  admit  charges  of  great  delin- 
quency in  moral  matters,  merely  because  we 
hold  certain  opinions  as  erroneous  or  doctrines 
as  false. 

Must  we  necessarily' malign  and  fakify  in 
order  to  fortify  ourselves  against  the  doctrines 
of  opponents  ?  It  surely  seems  great  weakness 
and  indecision,  a  real  unbelief  in  the  truth  of 
our  own  principles,  when  we  cannot  maintain 
them  without  representing  those  of  opp  )nents 
as  wrong — ^not  in  themselves,  but  because  they 
are  not  ours,  and  we  are  unable  to  answer 
them  except  by  impugning  motives  or  char- 
acter. Certainly  there  are  and  there  have 
been  good  men  in  all  the  time,  who  have  yet 
been  in  error.  There  have  been  earnest  Chris- 
tians who  have  yet  diverged  far,  as  we  believe, 
from  the  high  standard  of  sound  doctrine. 

Let  us,  then,  not  attempt  to  meet  and  op- 
pose error  by  refusing  all  due  credit  to  those 
who  possibly  hold  it,  for  all  the  good  they 
have  done,  and  all  the  noble  traits  they  may 
have  exhibited. 

Earnestness  and  devotion  will  not  prove 
exemption  from  error,  nor  will  sou  ad  doc- 
trinal opinions  always  preserve  from  immo- 
rality and  guilt. 

Let  us  stand  by  the  facts — if  the  life  be  hon- 
est and  upright,  admit  it — if  doctrine  he  un- 
sound, condemn  it  for  itself. — Fpis,  Rejister, 
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The  idea  of  duty,  that  recognition  of  some- 
thing to  be  lived  for  beyond  the  mere  satis- 
faction of  self,  is  to  the  moral  life  what  the 
addition  of  a  greatcentral  ganglion  is  to  animal 
life.  No  man  can  begin  to  mould  himself 
on  a  faith  or  an  idea  without  rising  to  a  higher 
order  of  experience ;  a  principle  of  subordina*. 
tion  of  self-mastery  has  been  introduced  into 
his  nature ;  he  is  no  longer  a  mere  bundle  of 
impressions,  desires  and  impulses. 

N^  O  X I  C  B3  W. 

CmCULAB   MIBTINOS. 

8th  mo.  23d,  Avondale,  Pa.,  3}  P.  M. 
"       Pittsgrove,  N.  J.,  3J  P.  M. 
"       Centredale,  Iowa,  3  PM. 
30th,  Bridgeport,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 
<'       West  Nottingham,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 


ic 
(( 
<i 
it 


FIRST-DAT   SCHOOL   APP01MTMBMT8. 

Some  of  Bxecutlve  Committee  propose  visiting 
Sadsborjr  School  on  23d  A.  M.,  and  Bart  (adjourned 
to  suit)  at  3  P.  M. 

riBST-DAY   80HOOL   ORNSRAL   CONFSRBNrl. 

This  bodj.will  commence  its  sessions  on  Second- 
day  evening,  Eighth  month  3l8t,  at  7  o'clock,  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting-honse,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio.  The 
several  associations  are  desired  to  forward  reports 
and  appoint  delegates.  Friends  grnerally  are  in- 
vited. Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr./^I   ^,    . 

Mrrcy  J.  Griffith,  f  ^^*' 

The  Execative  Committee  will  meet  at  Short 
Cnek  frame  Meeting-house  (one  mile  west  of  Mount 
Pleasant),  on  Seventh-day,  29th  inst.,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  there  shall  be  a  full  attend-ince. 

Jos.  T.  MoDowBLL,  Clerk. 

OHIO  yearly  mbktimg  (corbeotioh.) 

To  avoid  confusion,  it  is  thought  best  for  all 
Friends  to  be  met  at  Bridgeport  (opposite  Wheel- 
irg),  being  the  most  accessible  to  Western,  as  well 
as  Eastern  Friends.  From  this  point  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  has  to  be  traveled  to  reach  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Friends  ;  therefore,  the  arrangements 
should  be  to  reach  there  sufficiently  early  in  the 
day  to  suit,  and  notice  shouH  be  sent  as  early  as 
practicable  to  Mercy  J.  Griffith,  George  S.  Evans, 
Abel  M.  Walker,  George  P.  Clark,  or  Samuel  S. 
Tomiinson,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio, 
or  Isaac  T.  Morris,  Harrisville,  Ohio. 

I  X  B3  M  S. 

Among  some  literary  curiosities  recently  an- 
nounced for  sale  by  auction  in  London  was  a  rolled 
manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  acquired  a 
few  years  ago  from  a  synagogue  in  Palestine.  This 
manuscript  was  vvritten  in  the  twelfth  century  on 
sixty  skins  of  leather,  and  measures  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  length  by  two  feet  two  inches  in 
breadth. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Fiji  Islands  has  been 
formally  ceded  to  England  by  King  Cacaban,  and 
Mr.  Layard,  the  British  consul,  has  accepted  the 
cession,  subject  to  the  rati6cation  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment. This  cession,  if  ratified,  will  not  merely 
facilitate  the  missionary  work  on  these  islands,  but 
will  help  to  put  a  etop  to  that  foul  blot  on  civiliza- 
tion, the  slave  trad    in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  *■ 


A  GOOD  deal  of  the  summer  travel  to  Europe  mar 
be  lessened  by  the  improvement  of  accommodations 
at  home.  Country  life  may  and  doubtless  Kill  be- 
come more  attractive  through  the  improvemeDt  in 
the  roads,  the  condition  of  which  is  what  is  killiog 
country  life  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Men  who 
have  got'  used  to  park  roads  in  this  city  will  not 
submit  very  long  to  live  on  the  dirt  roads  which  the 
country  road-masters  so  laberiously  repair  eTery 
year  by  heaping  up  muck  on  themont  of  the  ditches'; 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  we  shall  witness  before  iq&oj 
years  competition  between  neighborhoods  in  the 
making  and  repair  roads,  as  a  means  of  enhanriog 
the  valoo  of  r«al  estate.  Good  roads  have  made  the 
fortune  of  Switserland  ;  they  are  making  the  forta&e 
of  Newport ;  and  they  would  make  the  fortoae  of 
the  Hudson  River.  A  broad,  ^ell  kept  macadamized 
route,  running  up  to  the  Highlands,  with  occasiunal 
branches,  and  with  good  sidewalks,  would  brin^ 
back  to  real  estate  owners,  we  have  no  doubt,  the 
happy  hopeful  times  of  fift^n  years  ago.  The  cos 
dition  of  our  count'y  roads  alone  is  enough  tofl<'Dd 
any  man  to  Europe  in  summer  who  loves  ei.hrr 
walking  or  riding.  We  need  a  state  of  things  is 
which  a  man  need  not  possess  horses  of  matcbI•'^s 
speed  to  prevent  people  '< giving  him  their  dast."— 
Nation, 

Thr  steamer  Pat  Rodgers,  was  burned  on  the  Ohio 
river,  near  Aurora,  Indiana,  on  the  4th  inst.  Tht 
fire  was  first  discovered  in  some  bales  of  cotton  ra 
the  after  part  of  the  boat.  From  the  fact  thai  ih( 
tiller  rope  was  cut  and  the  steamer  would  not  ans- 
wer her  helm,  it  is  thought  the  fire  was  the  work  ot 
an  incendiary.  There  were  one  hundred  passeogers 
on  board,  and  it  is  supposed  twenty  of  them  perish- 
ed. The  boat,  and  its  cargo,  consisting  of  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs  and  cotton,  all  a  total  loas. 

The  attention  of  the  authorities  in  New  York  has 
been  directed  to  the  subject  of  baby  farming.  Cases 
have  occurred  in  which  babies  thus  farmed  oat  have 
died  under  circumstances  leading  to  the  belief  that 
they  were  purposely  made  away  with.  Acording  to 
Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  of  the  Bureau  uf  ViUl  Stamtics 
there  are  about  34,000  births  in  i  his  city  every  jear, 
of  which  only  26,000  are  proporly  accounted  for  as 
taken  care  of  in  conformity  with  the  reqairemeD'3 
of  the  Health  Board.  Five  thousand  of  these  are 
subdivided  or  classified  thus :  2,500  illegitimate  aod 
2,500  to  be  abandoned  or  got  rid  of  in  some  way  •  r 
other.  The  former  are  usually  put  out  to  board  wiih 
irresponsible  persons,  whose  business  it  is  to  di3> 
pose  of  the  infant  in  such  a  way  w  to  preven)  ftH 
future  trouble  to  its  unnatural  parents. 

Thb  tiUe  of  hero  was  fairly  earned  by  the  mao 
who  rescued  another  from  the  rapids  above  Niagara 
Falls,  recently.  One  McCullough,  while  paionog 
the  bridge  leading  from  Grand  Island  to  the  Three 
Sisters,  made  a  misstep  and  fell  into  the  strewn, 
which  rushes  down  the  tremendous  incline  above 
the  American  Fall  in  a  raging  torrent,  breaking eoo- 
tinually  over  huge  rocks,  and  swept  the  poor  fellow 
on  with  tbe  velocity  of  thought  itself.  By  the  raresi 
chance  he  caught  and  clung  to  a  rock,  scarce  forty 
feet  from  the  brink  of  the  fall,  and  yet  that  seemed 
but  a  moment's  stay  of  an  inevitable  fate.  Among 
<he  hundreds  who  were  soon  on  the  river  bink^ 
there  wns,  however,  one  who  did  not  share  ibit 
opinion.  This  was  Tom  Gonroy,  a  guide  at  tbe  Care 
of  the  Winds,  who  quickly  fastened  a  rope  secorely, 
took  the  free  end  ot  it  in  his  left  hand,  and  swim- 
ming down  the  terrible  current,  reached  llcOullough 
safely,  tied  the  rope  around  himself  and  tbe  m-ariy 
exhausted  man,  and  both  were  speedily  haiiled 
ashore. — Springfiftd  Republican. 
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EDnOATZONAL. 


MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

CONCOROVILLE, 

DBLAWABB  COUNTY,  PBNN. 
u  aitUAtedon  the  Pkila.  A  Baltimore  Central  B.R.,  20 
■ulet  wMt  of  PhUadelphia.  Both  sexes  are  admitted. 

ItL  ^^^  ^*  ®*^  ^^  •  ^^*^  <>f  Tmstwjs,  members 
of  thtt  Societj  of  Frieods.  To  our  piesent  corps  of 
TSAcbers  we  have  added  two  others,  ripe  in  Scholar- 
Bft^  and  experience.  The  Bnglish  branches,  the 
OlMUoa  and  the  Sciences  will  be  thoroughly  tanrbt. 
Ao  efforts  will  be  spared  to  glye  students  a  eareful 
wMnmg.  The  Buildings  hare  superior  modern 
Muigements.  Small  children  will  be  proTided 
witti  the  comforts  of  a  home. 

Fall  and  Winter  session  wiU  commence  9mo. 
(Boptember)  U.        For  Circular  address, 

JOSEPH  SHOBTLID0E, 

Principal.    " 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE, 

SWARTHMORE, 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PBNN. 
This  Institution,  under  the  care  of  Friends,  apd 
vpen  to  students  of  either  sex,  is  situated  on  the 
Weat  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  ten  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Full  courses  of  studj  are  pro- 
Tided  in  both  the  Classical  and  Scientific  Depart- 
moDts,  for  completing  either  of  which  the  usual 
degrees  are  conferred.  There  is  also  connected 
with  the  College  a  Preparatorj  School.  Applicants 
of  mxkj  age  are  admitted  either  te  the  College  or  the 
Preparatorj  School  who  bring  testimonials  of  good 
•ehAiaoter  from  their  last  teachers,  and  pass  the  re- 
quired preliminary  examinations.  The  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  College  or  the  Preparatory 
School  will  be  held  on  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  days, 
the  1st,  2d  and  "id  of  Ninth-month  (September,)  1 874. 
To  secure  places,  the  accomodations  being  limited, 
applications  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible. 
either  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  President.  For 
Catalogue  and  further  particulars  address 

•     EDWARD  H.  MAGILL,  President. 
aWITHIN   C.  SHORTLIDGB'S 

BOARDING    SCHO  OL, 

,  TOUKO  MEH  AND  BOTS- 

KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 
Xerxns    very    Rea8oxial>le. 
8PB0IAL  PROVISION  AND  GARB  FOR  LITTLS  BOYS 

PROF.  J.  M.  HABEL,  Ph.  D. 
History,  Modem  Languages,  Physiology  and  Astronomy, 

DR.  C.  S.  GAUNTT. 
Ohemistiy  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  F.  008TEN, 
Penmanship  and  English  Branches. 

8.  0.  8H0RTLIDGB.  A.  M.,  Pjikcipav 
Instmctor  in  Language,  Mathematics  and  English. 

THE  TAYLOR  ACADEMY, 

(Formerly  Taylor  4  Jackson's  Academy,) 

WILMIH&TOI,  Del., 

A  BOARDING  &  DAY  SCHOOL 

VOIEL  SCXTK   SB3XIQS. 

Wm  rd-op«B  V^inXk  mo&th  1%  1871 

For  GilbiilArs  and  ftirtber  information,  address 

J.  K.  TAYLOR,  Principal. 


ERCILDOUN  SEMINABT. 

FOR  YOUNQ  LADIES. 

Tliis  Institation,  wliich  has  a  beautiful  and  liealtlij 
location  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  will  commence  iu  next 
session  Ninth  mo.  28th,  1874.  Instruction  tborongh 
and  practical.  Lectures  e^ery  week.  Terms,  $86 
per  session,  of  twenty  weeks.  For  circalars  and 
fall  particnlars,  address  the  principal, 

mOEULBO)  DARLINGTON,  Jb., 

Brcildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


MIAMI  VALLET  INSTITITTB, 

Combining  suitable  physical  industries,  with  a  ftill, 
or  partial  College  Course  of  instruction.  For  par- 
ticulars send  for  Catalogues. 

A.  WRIGHT,  Pres. 
Springboro,  Warren  Co.,  0. 


7th  mo.  11, 1874 


CHAPPAQOA  MOUNTAIN  INSTITUTE. 
A  Boarding  School  for  both  sexes,  under  the 
care  of  \he  Society  of  Friends.     Fall  term  ($95.00,) 
begins  9tb-mo.  7th.    Address, 

&  C.  COLLINS,  Principal, 

Chappaqua,  New  York. 


HOOBESTOWN  BOABDINO  SCHOOL 

Will  re-'open  Ninth  month  21st,  1874.    For  cireular 
apply  to  MARY  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Principal,  Moores- 
town,  Burlington  Co  ,  N.  J. 
7  mo.  7th,  1874." 


FRIENDS'  SEEKING  AN  EDUCATION  FOR 
their  D^iughters  at  cheaper  rates  than  that 
afforded  by  our  high  priced  schools,  can  be  accom- 
modated at  Baton  Institute,  Kennett  Square,  Chester, 
Co.,  Pa.    Inquire  for  circular  of 


EVAN  T.  SWAYNB,     )  «  .     .     , 
SALLIB  W.  SWAYNB.  p''*°***P"*- 


i FRIENDS'  SCHOOLS  AT  FIFTEENTH  AND 
Race  Stieets,  Philadelphia.  Will  resume  their 
duties  the  7th  of  IVinth  month  next.  Applications 
for  admission  to  the  Boys'  departments  of  the  Central 
And  Grammar  Schools  should  be  made  to 

A.  B.  IVINS,  A.  M.,  Principal, 
1524  N.  Broad  Street. 

WANTED  AT  CHAPPAQUA  MOUNTAIN  INS- 
STITUTB. 
A  Superintendent  and   Matron,   to  take  charge 
Ninth  mo.  Ist.     Address 

SAMUEL  C.  COLLINS,  Principal, 

Chappaqua,  West  Chester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER    ACADEMY, 

OflBSTBR,  PA. 

The  Fourteenth  year  of  this  school  for  both  sexes, 
will  6pen  on  August  31st.  The  whole  expense  is 
$210  per  year.    For  Circulars,  addess 

GEO.  GILBERT,  Principal. 


A    DAYIlUAIIAIiTeED 
"|^,o»  WETL  AUQEII  AND 

! DRILL  ia  good  HnftOTji^  BIGHS8T 
TESTDCQKIALS  lltOM  OOViBNOBS 
OF  IOWA,  ABKASSAS  AHD  DAKOTA. 
OttelogiMffrM.  W.OILBSiSI  X4Mii,]fi. 


P.BIBNDB'    IHTBLLIGENCEB. 


Heath  House, 

SCH 00 LEY'S    MOUJ^TAIJ^, 

MORRIS  CO.,  N.  J. 

Thifl  f{^voriie  Konntain  reEfort,  now  made  so  easy 
of  aecMBto  Philadelphia,  by  the  admirable  arrange- 
ments of  the  North  Penn  R."R.,  only  four  hours  from 
this  city,  wiii  remain  open  until  October  1st. 

^li^WA^RBN  COLEMAN. 


TBS  BE7N0LSS  IBON  BOOFINa  CO. 

annfacturers  of  Iron  Building  WorJc,  Zinc  Orna- 
ments, Galranized  Iron  Cornices,  Balustrades,  Win- 
dow Caps,  Dormers,  &e.  These  make  low  fire  In- 
surance rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Send 
for  circulars.  407  WALNUT  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Works,  Camden. 


0A&FETZNG8* 

ONI  PSIOS  GAB£ST  WABZBDUBl. 
Window  Shades.  Oil  Glothi  Mat8|  &o. 

BENJAMIN  CREEN, 

aOp  828  39  Votth  8«eond  8t .  Phllada. 


S.  F.  BALBEBSTON  ft  SON, 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  STRBBT, 

Philadilphia, 
Alwm  on  hand  a  large  Tariety  of  Paper  Hanging i 
and  Window  Shades.    We  hare  a  yery  desirable 
Spring  Shade  Roller,  which  works  without  cords, 
and  is  much  approved. 


JoHw  H.  RoBBsn. 


RsuBBir  M.  fi^BSBsi 


J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 

PRODTTOE 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 
^oreien  and  IDoxnestio  IHniitB, 

2^8  NORTH  BELA  WABE  A  TENUE^ 

I*HIIL,Ar>ICIL.I»IiIA. 

0«Bd«nMau  MUoIted.  BhlppiBg  eid«  uprnptty  IIIM. 

P.  P.  BOBXBTti,  Akzuidrto,  V».  "^WM.  PAmBT,  SIiuuubIimob,  H.  J. 

THORNTON  CONRQW  4  CO..  Phllaaa. 


FOR  SALS. 

My  Farm  of  105  acres  in  Loudon  County,  Va. 
one  mile  south  of  Purcellville,  on  the  Washington 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  There  is  a  good  brick  House, 
brick  Barn,  and  other  buildings ;  good  Apple,  Peach, 
and  Pear  Orchards,  a  quantity  of  small  fruits,  etc. ; 
good  springs  and  running  water. 
Reference  to — 

Richardson  &  Janney,  Pbiladolphia. 

D.  W.  Taylor,  Wilmington,  Del. 

E.  W.  Taylor,  «*        ,    " 
Wm.  P.  Taylor,         "  " 

««RNARD  TATLOR, 

Lincoln  P.  0., 

Loudon  GouDtf,  Ya. 


New  Type— Skilled  Workmen 


overSOYeaffi.. 


BILL  HEADIIUiS, 
GIRCULIRS.  /^ 


INVOICES, 
CHECKS 

CARDS 

TAQS, 


Ac. 


Is 

LL- 

KNOWN 

has  all 

thefiicllltlesfor 

doing  GOOD 

'OIIK  in  modern 

style,  of  any  description, 

on  the  very  BEST  TERMS. 

EVANS 


Corner  of  Library  Street. 


ALARGB  SALAR7  a  mooth  easily  made  with 
Stencil  and  Key  Check  outfits.  CatalognM 
and  Samples  sent  free.  S.  If.  Spencer,  117  Han* 
OTer  St.,  Boston. 

CSAFF   ft  JESSVF, 

(Snooeaaors  to  B.  A  Wildmas.) 

905    MaRKIT  StHIIT,  PhILADIIiPBU. 

House  Furnishing  Goods,  Outlerj,  Walnut  Biaek- 
•ts,  Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures,*  Bird  Cages,  Plated, 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

OLOTHSfl  WBINOIB8  HIPAIBBO. 

mmi  QiAfv.  e.  o.  naea 

HELBURlVi:    HOUSE, 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

This  new  house,  located  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  Ocean,  and  furnished  in  a  superior  manner 
with  new  furniture,  will  be  opened  for  visitors  aboat 
Sixth  mo.  20tb,  1874.     For  terms,  etc.,  address 

BDWIN  ROBERTS,  Proprietor, 

Moorestown,  K.  J- 

Or  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J,  after  Sixth  mo.  Itt. 

ARLINCTON  HOUSE. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Opposite  Dennis  Cottage.  Onlj  400  feet  from  the 
Surf.  Is  strictly  first-class  in  all  its  keep  af. 
Board  during  September  reduced. 

JOS.  B.  WISTAR,  Proprietor. 

BOARDINO! 

Vacancies  for  three  Boys  at  1507  Race  Street, 
opposite  the  Friends'  Central  School,  also  one  room 
for  a  married  couple.  3t. 


At  or  near  the  Valley  Meeting  House,  on  the  day 
of  Pbila'da  Quarterly  Meeting,  Three  Manuscript 
Buropean  Letters.  The  finder  will  be  suitably  reward- 
ed by  Waring  the  same  at 

FRIBN08'  INTBLLIGEVOBftCMMCX, 

706  Arch  Street. 


^uben 


Wilson 


FRIENDS' 


LLiGENCER. 


.fa4^ 


PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  29  1874. 


No.  27- 


± 


WANTBD.— MOTHER    AND    SON,    FRIieNDS,  i 
want  Br«akfMt  and  Tea  in  a  Prienda'  priyau 
f amilj,  two  rooms  reqairtd,  furniabed  and  nnfarnith- 
•d,  addMM  stating  terms,  MORTON,  oaro  of  N.  W 
ATER  4  SONS,  733  Sansom  Street. 

ISAAC   O.  TT80V, 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

240  N.  Eighth  Strati. 
Phataysphlmln  all  Ito  bwmohos,    Spoolal  altan- 
ftloB  giren  to  eopTini^  old  piotarea. 

■ARIA  COOPER  PARTERHEIHER. 
PLAIN  BONNET  MAKEB, 

646  NORTH  TBNTH  STRBBT, 

PBILADILPIIA. 


FURNITURE. 

HsUAIiMed  tweniig-five  fears  iy 

B.  a  RBaBSTBB, 

Daekrnor,  Maaolkotarer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Walnni 
and  Oottage  foznUnre,  Spring,  Hair  and  Hoek  Mai- 

Ko.  526  Oallowbill  Stbmt,  Phila. 


1.  F.  K0PXIN8> 

RBMOTBD  TO  NEW  STORE,  227  N.  TENTH  ST. 

Maanlketiirer  and  dealer  in  ftne 

WALNUT  PUBNITURB,  MATTRA8SB8,  Ac,  *o., 

troald  reapectftillj  inTite  the  attention  of  Frieade  U 
»ieir  and  well  selected  stock. 

^  PRI0B8  LOW. 

REMOVAL, 

THE  PUBLICATION  OFFICE 


OF 

[Elilffll 


Has  been  remored  to  the  store  of  *^  Priends'  Book 
Association,"  No.  706  Arch  St.     To  which  place  all 
•ommanications,  remittances,  adyertisements,  kc.j 
ah o old  be  addressed. 
8th  mo.  3.  JOHN  OOMiiT,  Aot. 

AROTIO,  formerlj  LA  PIERRE  HOUSE; 
Ocean  Street,  Cape  May,  New  Jersey* 
Accommodation  for  350  Guests. 
Is  now  a  first-class  modem  style  house,  replete 
with   modem   conveniences,   in  great  part   newly 
and   handsomely    furnished,    including    best    Bed 
Springs,  MattresscB,  Gas,  Ac.    Roomy  Piazsaa  ope4 
to  the  Sea  Breese.   -About  one  square  from  the  beach 
and  bath  houses,  and  central  to  the  different  points 
tof  attractions  upon  the  Island.   Gircnlars,  with  cat  of 
the  house  and  ftill  particulars,  sent  upon  application. 
Coach  at  Depot  and  Steamboat  Laodrog. 
Terms  moderate. 


CHAS.  S.  CARPENTER, 


W.  W.  Gbbbs.    . 

B.  L.  Carpbmtbr. 


Proprietor. 


! 

To  meet  the  urgent  demand  of  the  times  the 
FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  haTO  deter- 
mined to  REDUCE  PRICES,  and  will  her^i^ter  sell 
their  $65  Machine  for  $45,  and  other  styles  in  propor- 
tion. THE  FLORENCE  is  the  only  Sewing  Hachiie 
that  feeds  the  work  backward  and  forward,  or  to 
right  and  leA,  as  the  purchaser  may  prefer.  ,  Jt  has 
been  greatly  impbovbd  and  simplifibd,  and  is  far  bet- 
ter than  any  other  machine  in  the  market.  IT  IK 
NOW  THE  CHEAPEST.  Agents  Wanted : 
Principal  office,  1123  Ohestnat  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


,<  < 


A.  K.  PAEBT, 

612  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  to  a  well  selected 
stock  of  Spring  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Silk  and  Cot- 
ton Blonde.    Also,  Book  Muslin,  for  Caps 

and  Handkerchiefii.  <  3m 


MUTUAL  FIRE  INS.  C0.» 

or  PlillaclelplKla,^ 

No.  701  ARCH  8TBEET. 

CALEB  CLOTHIER,  Pcesi^eat. 
ALAN  WOOD,  Vice  President. 

THOMAS  MATHER,  Treas. 
T.  ELLWOOD  CHAPMAN,  Sec'y. 


TASTELESS  FRUIT  FRESERTIM&^  POWDER 

Preserves  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  tomatoea  wiibont 
being  air-tight,'  and  has  no  equal  in  the  world  for 
putting  up  all  kinds  of  Stewei  Fruit,  l^ruit  Baiters 
and  Preserves  for  winter  use,  as  well  as  for  everyday 
use  in  summer,  as  a  very  small  i^aantity  will  keep 
8tewe4  fruit  in  summer  for  weeks,  that  would  spoil 
over  Bight.  It  is  not  new,  but  is  now  sold,  in  every 
state  of  the  Union,  and  been  advertised  in  this  paper 
for  the  last  six  years.  Hundreds  who  commenced 
buying  a  single  box,  now  buy  by  the  dosen  f^r  family 
use.  Air-tight  <mit,  with  a  little  of  this  powder  in,  is  of 
much  finer  flavor  than  without  it,  beside  ^ou  have  a 
certainty  yonr  fruit  will  keep.  It  saves  large  quanti- 
ties of  Sugar,  as  yon  can  use  just  what  you  choose. 
One  box  preserves,  60  lbs.  or  40  qts  ot  dressed  fruit. 
Price  $4.00  per  do^  by  Express.  50  centf  single  box 
by  mail.  Directions  and  full  pa  riiculars  by  mail  to 
any  one  who  writes. 


ZANE,  NORNY  k  CO., 


3  mo.  7mo.  1st. 


136  N.  Se'^ond  St.,  Philada 


A 


HOME  NORMAL  SCHOOL  for  small  children. 
Thorough  instruction  and  moral  training. 

SARAH- B..FELL,     . 
Mechaaicsville,  Bucks  Co. ^Pa. 


FEIEND8'    INTKLLIOENOER. 
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JoHEs  coHPonno  bed  sprdtg 

Thb  Oitlt  Doubls  Spkimg  in  tub  Makkbt. 


This  Spring  lias  no  saperior  eitlier  among  high  or 
low  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
spiral  springs,  surmounted  bj  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
itrottgi  steadj  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Give  size  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
references.  "Jonbb  Oompound  Spring"  Manufac- 
torj,  226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  GEO.  ROBERTS, 

DBNTIST, 
FoBMiBLT  421  North  Sixth  Strut, 

hM  removed  to  247  North  Bighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  .see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  services. 

JPRXBND8'  CENTRAL  TAILOR  STORE. 

ISAAC  H.  MAODONALD,  late  Gutter  and  Fore- 

*maii  for  Ohas.  0.  Jaokbos,  deceased,  has  removed 

(o  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  bad  26  years' 

•experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 

•oliettt  a  share  of  their  patronage. 


(QOOB  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON 

HAJnrFACTUBIHO  COMPANY 

'tfe  reorganizing  their  Agencj  Department,  and  can 
offer  better  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
•nergetio  jnen  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NUMBEE  6 

jCAiUFAOTUsnra  sewing  haoeihe. 

APPLY  AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,   PHILADA. 


WILLIAM  HBAGOGK, 
OBNBBAL  FURNISHING    UNDBBTAKBR, 

No.  907  FiLBiav  Stbmt,  Phila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Beady-made  Ooifins,  and 
^r%rj  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
patent  Preserrer,  obviating  the  necessitj  of  packing 
lMdiMinlo«.  tf 


PUIN  COATS  A  SPEdALH. 

A  ftill  •amrtment  of  gooda  lolUbla  for  Frfendi  nar  «■ 
•Mntly  OB  hand.   SatJaihotor/ dk   "Wmt  Bnaini rtla. 

ausTAVus  aoiiZE. 

TAILOR. 

Sneoeaaor  to  Chas.  a  Jaekson.  At  the  Old  8ta4 

Ho.  531  Aroh  Street,  PlilUdrtphIa, 


RICHARDS  Je  SHOURDS, 

OABPBNTBBS    AND    BUILDIB]B, 
NOa  II26  Shbavv  Allbt, 
(First  Street  aboye  Bace  Street,) 

PBILADBLPHIA. 

JOBBIHO  ATTSHDRD  TO. 

■4ML  a.BiaHABBS| 

No.  isao  WoodSt 


NaMSKllhlL 


ISAIAH    PRICE,   DENTIST, 
1720    areen  Street,    Philadelphia,  Pouii. 

CARPETINGS 

OIL    CLOTHS. 

J\rEW  PATTERJiS, 

Great  variety  of  styles  in  erery  grade  of  goodi  from 
the  finest  Axminster  down  to  tlie  Rag  Garpet.  Ail 
will  be  offered  at  lowest  market  prices. 


REEVE  L.  KNIGHT  &  SON, 

(IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS^ 

1922    CHESTJ^UT  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


1 


THIN  GOODS. 

White  Berege  and  Grape  Marets  Shawls. 

White  and  Light-colored  Llama  Sliawls. 

Mode  and  Mixt  Grenadine  Shawls. 

Mode  Barege  Squares  and  Shawls.' 

Plain  and  Figured  French  Lawns. 

Keat  Plaid  Grenadines,  37}  cents. 

Black  Hernani  from  37}  to  $1  25. 

Black  Tamartines,  desirablai  60  osots. 

Book  Muslins,  in  fine  quality, 

Bichardson's  Linens  all  numbers. 

Shirt  Fronts,  our  make,  from  Bichardson's  Useai. 

Men's  Gaui  Vests,  50,  62,  75,  87  k  $1.00. 

Women's  Gaui  Vests,  56  cti.  worth  $1.00. 

JOHN  H.  STOEBB, 

S.  W.  cor.  7th  aad  Aich  Sti- 


•^ 
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FBIENDS'  INTELLIGBNCEE. 

''TAKK   VAST   HOLD   09   INSTRUCTION;    LET   HEE  NOT   GO;     KEEP   HBBj    FOB   SHE    IS   THT   LIFE. 


VOL.  XXXI. 


PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  29,  1874.  No.  27. 


DITID  A^  PUBLX3BS0  B7  AH  ASSOSIATIOH  OF  FBISXTSS. 

eoimiiiciTioNs  idst  br  addrksskd  and  paiiests  iads  to 

JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 

AT  PTTBLICATIOir  OFFICE,  No.  706  ABGH  STREET 
OFFIOB  OPEN  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 


TERMS:— TO   BE   PAID   IN   ADVANCE 

The  Paper  is  issued  every  week. 

The  THiBTT-Fi^n  Volume  commenced  on  the  2Ath  of 
Beeond  month,  1874,  at  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  to  sub- 
scribers recelviDK  it  through  the  mail.  To  those  receiving  it 
through  oar  carrTers,  Thru  Dollars. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  SIX  CENTS. 
It  Is  desirable  that  aU  subscriptions  should  commence  at 
<A<  bminning  of  the  volume. 

REMITTANCES  bv  malt  should  be  In  obkcks,  drafts,  or 
P.  O.  KOifKT-ORDCRs;  the  latter pr^erred.  Monr  seat  by  mail 
will  be  fli  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 

AGfiNT^:— T.  Burling  Hull,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Joseph  S.  Cohu,  N*iw  York. 
BenJ.  Stratton,  Riclimond^  IruL 
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A  Memorial  of  Creek  and  Stanford  Monthly 
Meeting,  concerning  our  Friend,  Thomas 
C.  Stringham,  deceased, 

SeDsible  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained  in 
the  removal,  by  death,  of  our  esteemed  Friend, 
whoee  example  and  precept  are  worthy  of 
imitation,  we  feel  it  N^iil  be  profitable  to  those 
who  are  left  behind  to  preserve  a  memorial 
GODceming  him,  that  they  may  be  encouraged 
to  greater  faithfulness  in  the  path  of  duty. 

His  parents  were  Thomas  and  Mary  String- 
ham, who  moved  from  Queensbury,  N.  i., 
and  settled  within  the  limits  of  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting  about  the  year  1798. 

They  were  valued  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  who  felt  a  deep  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  their  children,  that  they  might  be 
led  into  the  true  path ;  which  produced  in 
the  mind  of  our  deceased  Friend,  in 'after 
years,  a  religious  feeling,  which  was  mani- 
fested throughout  the  course  of  his  life. 

He  was  bom  the  3d  of  Sixth  mouth,  1801, 
about  three  years  after  his  parents  had  settled 
within  the  'vejg<^  of  this  meeting,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  the  rest  of  his  days. 

He  was  married  in  1824  to  Hannah,  daugh- 
ter of  David  and  Judith  Halsted,  by  whom 
be  had  several  children,  only  two  of  whom 
survived  him.  After  being  married  about 
sixteen  years,  he  met  with  a  severe  trial  in 
the  loss  of  his  wife. . 

In  1841,  he  married  Naomi,  sister  to  his 


former  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  in  much 
love  and  harmony  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  a  kind,  indulgent  husband,  and  a 
tender  parent,  desiring  that  his  children 
should  pursue  a  right  course  through  life. 

He  was  thoughtful  of,  and  sympathetic  to 
the  afflicted,  visiting  them  in  their  trials,  and 
ever  ready  to  do  a  kindness.  He  was  from 
{ his  youth  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meet- 
ings, and  manifested  much  interest  in  Meet- 
ings for  Discipline. 

About  the  ()Oth  year  of  his  age  he  appeared 
in  the  ministry,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
friends ;  and  in  due  course  of  time  his  gift 
was  acknowledged  by  them,  they  believing 
him  to  be  a  faithful  steward  of  the  talent 
committed  to  his  care. 

He  travelled  but  little  abroad,  his  labors 
being  confined  mostly  within  the  limits  of 
his  own  meeting. 

He  spent  much  of  his  leisure  time  in  read- 
ing ;  and  daily  devoted  a  portion  of  it  to  the 
perusal. of  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  which  he 
highly  valued,  often  remarking  that  he  did 
not  think  a  day  well  spent  unless  a  part  of  it 
had  been  so  occupied. 

He  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  until  his  last  sickness,  and 
was  permitted  to  attend  his.  meeting  until 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death. 

During  his  illness,  apparently  thinking  his 
recovery  doubtful,  he  said  to  his  wife:  "I 
feel  an  assurance  of  perfect  rest  and  hsppi- 
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ness,  where  nothing  can  disturb  or  annoj, 
but  all  is  love  and  joy  unspeakable.*' 

About  four  days  previous  to  his  death, 
with  great  composure,  he  gave  directions  in 
respect  to  his  funeral.  He  said  he  wished  it 
to  be  conducted  in  a  plain  way,  and  nothing 
to  be  done  for  pride  or  ostentation. 

His  love  seemed  to  flow  to  all,  and  he  men- 
tioned the  names  of  many  of  his  intimate 
friends,  to  whom  he  wished  a  notice  to  be 
given. 

A  short  time  before  his  close  he  appeared 
to  be  engaged  in  prayer,  but  his  voice  was  so 
feeble  that  much  of  it  could  not  be  distinctly 
understood.  On  being  asked,  a  few  hours 
previous  to  his  departure,  if  he  knew  those 
present,  he  replied :  "  Yes ;  I  know  you  all 
as  well  as  ever  I  did."  He  continued  grad- 
ually to  decline,  and  quietly  passed  from  the 
trials  of  earth,  more  fully  to  realize  the  say- 
ing he  often  expressed,  that  one  hour  in  the 
presence  of  Ood  is  worth  a  thousand  else- 
where, the  14th  of  Tenth-month,  1872,  in  the 
.72d  year  of  his  age. , 

His  funeral  took  place  on  the  17th,  at 
Crum  Elbow  Meeting-house,  where  a  large 
and  solemn  meeting  was  held,  leaving  the 
impression,  on  many  minds,  of  a  loss  that  is 
not  easily  replaced. 

Signed  by  direction  of  Creek  and  Stanford 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Creek,  the  18th  of 
Seventh  month,  1873,  by 

John  Stringham,        )  vr,,   , 
Mary  H.  Stringham.  j  ^^^^' 
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For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
FREE  GOSPEL  MINISTRY. 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  earliest  historical 
records  bearing  upon  the  worship  of  the 
Divine  Being. 

Among  all  peoples  of  the  historic  ages, 
dating  back  to  tne  dim  traditions  of  the 
world's  infancy,  there  has  been  a  recognized 
ministry,  claiming  delegated  authority  from 
invisible  powers,  who,  under  various  names, 
were  worshipped  as  supreme  rulers  in  the 
afidirs  of  men. 

This  office  appears  to  have  been  held  in 
the  beginning  by  the  oldest  male  head  of  a 
family,  descending  from  father  to  son,  by 
ri^ht  of  primogeniture,  hence  there  was  main- 
tained that  respect  for  parental  authority  and 
reverence  for  age  which  characterized  the 
patriarchal  form  of  government. 

There  is  a  picture  rises  before  my  imagina- 
tion that  inspires  me  with  reverent  awe  and 
pure  devotion.  I  see  the  hoary  patriarch 
gathering  his  family  around  the  consecrated 
altar,  whereon,  for  man v  generations  yet  to 
be,  his  children  will  light  the  fires  of  sacri- 


fice. I  see  the  flame  ascend,  a  sweet  savor 
unto  God,  who,  in  condescending  love,  accepts 
the  ofiering;  and,  as  the  anointing  oil  of 
Divine  grace  flows  into  the  patriarch's  soul, 
I  see  his  lips  move  in  prayer — I  hear  the 
burthen  of  his  desire,  ''  Oh  that  Ishmael  may 
live  before  thee !" 

As  families  merged  into  nations  for  mutual 
aid  and  protection,  priestly  authority  became 
centralized,  and  the  rude  home  altar  gave 
place  to  shrines  and  costly  temples,  where 
men  and  women,  assuming  to  be  divinely  ap- 
pointed, received  oblations  and  offered  sacri- 
fices, for  the  burthened  hearts  that  bowed  be- 
fore them,  as  oracles  of  the  gods. 

This  universal  acknowledgement  of  a  Di- 
vine gift  conferring  on  its  possessor  the 
ability  to  discern  spiritual  conditions,  and  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  soul,  is,  in  itself, 
the  best  evidence  that  such  a  ministry  is 
ordained  of  God. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
one  whole  tribe,  comprising  a  twelfth  part  of 
the  people,  was  set  apart  to  minister  in  holy 
things.  Ages  before,  however,  God  Himself 
had  established  His  own  order  of  priesthood 
in  the  person  of  Melchisedec,  "made  after 
the  power  of  an  endless  life,"  the  type  of 
that  pure  and  living  ministry  which  was  ful- 
filled in  the  life  of  the  holy  Jesus  by  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Christ  power,  through  which 
He  became  a  *'  High  Priest  forever,  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedec."  ^"^ 

In  every  nation,  those  who  officiated  at  I 
the  altar  or  were  in  any  wav  connected 
with  religious  service,  derived  their  support 
from  the  gifts  of  the  worshippers,  hence  the 
saying  of  the  Apostle,  "  They  who  wait  at  the 
altar  are  partakers  with  the  altar." 

These  gifts,  which  doubtless,  in  the  begin- 
ning,  were  voluntary,  came  at  length  to  be 
demanded  as  a  right.  Moses,  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  religious  customs  of  the  Hebrem, 
directed  the  setting  apart  of  a  tithe  or  tenth 
of  all  the  increase  of  material  wealth,  as  the 
Lord's  portion,  to  be  used  for  ofi*ering8  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  priesthood. 

This  tithing  in  aflter  ages  grew  to  be  a 
heavy  burthen  for  the  Jewish  nation.  In 
the  exacting  of  dues,  gross  outrages  were 
committed,  and  the  immoralities  and  cruelty 
of  the  priests  became  proverbial ;  yet,  through 
all  the  ages,  there  had  not  been  wanting  in 
Israel,  as  in  every  land,  prophets  and  holy 
men  who  raised  their  voices  fi>r  God  and 
humanity. 

These  were  ever  calling  the  people  back  to 
the  purity  and  holiness  from  which,  through 
a  corrupt  priesthood,  they  had  been  drawn 
away,  encouraging  them  to  a  nearer  approach 
to  God,  through  whom  alone  every  Diessing 
was  dispensed. 
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I  have  thus  hastily  glanced  over  the  re- 
gions usages  of  the  world,  anterior  to  the 
coming  of  Jesus,  and  the  introduction  of 
Ghristianitj.  And  this  brings  me  to  the 
eoDsideration  of  the  subject  which  first  in- 
duced me  to  take  up  the  pen — ^the  ministry 
of  the  gospel.  In  the  new  covenant  made, 
not  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  as  we  are  dis- 
tinctly told  by  one  of  its  earliest  defenders, 
but  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  and  sealed 
by  the  blood  of  Him  through  whom  the  cov- 
enant came,  how  stands  the  Gospel  ministnr 
it  its  relation  to  the  church?  How  stands 
the  church  itself  in  its  relation  to  all  the 
forms  of  worship  that  preceded  it?  These 
are  the  questions  that  are  now  shaking  the 
whole  fabric  that  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  consider  the  building  of  God — the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

Occupying,  perhaps,  the  smallest  niche  in 
this  vast  building.  Friends  have  claimed  to 
lay  our  foundation,  which  we  believe  is  "  built 
upon  the  prophets  and  apostles,"  very  near 
to  Christ  Himself,  who  is  declared  by  all  to 
be  the  chief  Cornerstone. 

And  what  is  the  testimony  of  these  anointed 
ones?  A  prophet  declares  thU  to  be  the 
covenant  that  the  Lord  will  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  afber  these  days  (referring 
to  the  departures  of  priest  and  people),  **i 
will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts  (in  the 
translation  from  the  Greek  it  reads,  in  their 
minds) ;  and  write  it  in  their  hearts ;  and 
will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  peo- 
ple. And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every 
man  hi^  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying,  know  the  Lord:  for  they  shall 
know  Me  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the 
greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord;  for  I  will 
forgive  them  their  iniquity  and  I  will  re- 
member their  sin  no  more.  Peter,  writing 
to  the  brethren  scattered  throughout  Pontius, 
Galatia  and  other  regions,  who  had  received 
the  Gospel  with  gladness,  gives  them  this  en- 
couragement, '*  ye,  also,  as  lively  stones  are 
built  up  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  priesthood 
to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifice  acceptable  to 
God  by  Jesus  Christ,"  through  whom,  says 
another  apostle,  ''we  are  made  kings  and 
priests  unto  God." 

That  there  might  be  an  end  to  the  wor- 
ship that  was  outward  and  ceremonial, 
and  to  the  binding  of  the  souls  of  men 
by  priestly  traditions,  it  pleased  the  Father 
to  raise  up  Jesus  from  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
thus  separating  Him  from  the  Levitical 
order  and  His  followers  from  the  bondage 
which  it  imposed. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  worship  which  stood 
in  "divers  washings  and  carnal  observances"  is 
annulled,  the  sacrifice  that  is  acceptable  to  the 
Father  must  be  a  surrender  of  the  heart  and 


affections,  and  all  the  offerings  that  will  avail 
on  the  spiritual  altar  must  be  those  deeds  of 
kindness  and  love  which  are  declared  to  be  the 
evidence  of  a  ''  pure  and  undefiled  religion, 
unspotted  by  the  world."  It  is  a  lamentable 
sight,  when  the  church,  in  any  of  her  parts, 
turns  from  this  simple  faith  to  the  beggarly 
elements  from  which,  through  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation,  she  had  been  redeemed,  and 
cavils  and  disputes  about  "phylacteries  and 
the  borders  of  garments,"  and  distracts  and 
divides  and  scatters  over  doctrines  that  are 
but  commandments  of  men,  and  forms  of 
expression  that  have  only  life  in  them  as  they 
become  vitalized  by  a  living  experience. 

The  literal  fulfilment  of  the  glorious  vision 
as  seen  by  the  prophet,  when  none  should 
need  to  ask  of  his  brother  or  his  neighbor. 
Know  ye  the  Lord?  for  all  should  know 
Him  remains  in  ihe  uncertain  future.  That 
there  exists,  at  the  present  time,  a  need  of 
the  gospel  ministry  we  cannot  deny.  With 
all  the  light  that  the  increased  facilities  for 
knowledge  give,  there  is  much  superstition, 
and  religion,  falsely  "  so  called,"  remaining 
as  a  veil  over  the  consciences  of  men,  that 
obstruct  the  development  of  a  more  spirit- 
ual faith. 

''It  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,"  said  an  apostle,  '*  to  save  them 
that  believe."  It  is  still  His  pleasure  to  use 
this  instrumentality  as  a  means  of  grace ;  and 
It  is  in  place  to  consider  the  relation  that  ex- 
ists between  the  priesthood  under  the  Jewish 
law,  aud  the  gospel  minister.  This  brings  us 
to  the  question  of  a  free  gospel. 

We  turn  again  to  the  record,  for  whatever 
in  the  after  revelation  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  may  have  been  made  clearer  to  the 
spiritual  vision,  we,  in  the  candid  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  must  refer  to  the  example 
and  teaching  of  Jesus  and  His  immediate 
followers. 

In  the  first  sending  forth  of  His  apostles  to 
declare  the  truths  of  His  gospel.  He  forbade 
them  to  make  any  provision  for  their  phys- 
ical  wants  or  personal  comfort;  no  purse,  or 
scrip,  or  staff,  offered  a  hindrance  to  the  work ; 
they  went  forth  in  the  helplessness  of  new- 
born babes  as  to  any  outward  dependence, 
and  the  reason  is  ^iven  in  words  as  plain  as 
language  can  make  them:  "For  the  work- 
man is  worthy  of  his  meat." 

That  these  instructions  bore  reference  to 
their  physical  needs,  and  are  to  be  so  inter- 
preted, is  also  very  plain.  In  the  great  com- 
mission we  find  the  spiritual  power  and  office 
quite  as  distinctly  stated.  There  can  be  no 
mistaking  the  one  for  the  other,  and  to  at- 
tempt it  is  in  no  sense  a  fair  rendering  of  the 
text  Jesus  directs  that  they  "go  not  into 
the  way  of  the  Gentiles,"  and  into  any  city 
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of  the  Samaritans.  Said  He,  "  Enter  je  not, 
but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  as  ye  go,  preach,  saying  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand ;  heal  the  sick,  raise 
the  dead,  cast  out  devils/' 

"  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,^^  Now 
what  did  they  receive  freely  ?  Was  it  not  the 
power  to  release  the  souls  of  men  from  the 
thraldom  of  sin,  and  by  a  special  endowment 
bestowed  for  a  special  j)urpose,  to  restore  the 
diseased  to  health?  Freely,  that  is  without  stint 
or  measure,  as  we  say  of  a  fountain  that  has 
no  obstruction,  or,  of  a  river,  with  a  gmooth, 
sandy  bottom,  it  flo\^s  on  and  on,    without 
impediment,  and  will   continue  to  flow   on 
through  unmeagured  time  as  freely.    80,  also, 
I  understand   this  gift  of  God,  descending 
through  His  own  appointed  minister,  whom 
He  anointed  and  ordained,  Jesus  the  Christ. 
This  spiritual  Power  having  been  conferred 
upon  Him  without  measure,  unstinted,  and 
in  its  fulness,  so  He  handed  it  forth  to  these 
His  own  ordained  recipients,  and  they  in  turn 
were  to  withhold  nothing  from  those  to  whom 
they  were  sent ;  there  was  to  be  no  keeping 
back  from  any  ;  the  gospel  stream  must  flow 
out  in  its  fulness  to  every  child  of  Abraham. 
No  human  consideration,  no  question  of  policy, 
no  preferment  of  condition  I  as  He  had  set 
the  example  in  His  ministry  of  healing,  so 
were  they  to  follow,  regarding  only  the  wants 
of  the  lost  children  of  His  brethren.     This  is 
the  freeness  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.   Coming 
from  the  Father  as  a  free  gift,  it  is  to  be  as 
freely  handed  forth  by  His  anointed  messen- 
gers, without  fear  or  favor,  looking  for  the 
recompense  in  the  redemption  of  the  souls  of 
men.     In  connection  with  this  commi£sion  is 
a   caution   that  is  very  important.      Je^us 
warns  them  that  they  are  going  forth  among 
men  who,  like  ravening  wolves,  will  seek  to 
destroy  them :  therefore,  says  He,  be  ye  wise 
as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves,  wise  in 
discriminating  between  the  true  and  the  false, 
harmless  in  eflTorts  for  the  salvation  of  the 
brethren. 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  did  he  strive  to  meet 
every  emergency  that  might  arise  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  gospel  labors,  and  so 
well  were  they  prepared,  that  we  hear  the 
band  of  disciples — the  seventy  who  followed 
them — declare,  that  even  the  spirits  of  evil 
were  subject  to  their  power* 

It  cannot  be  substantially  claimed  that  the 
New  Testament  forbids  a  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  physical  wants  of  the  ministry ; 
and  it  is  not  logical  to  conclude  that  such 
support  as  is  provided  by  most  branches  of 
the  church  for  the  ministry,  of  itself  consti- 
tutes the  recipient  a  hireling;  nor  can  a  salaried 
minister  be  fairly  branded  a  hireling.  This 
ought  to  be  very  plain  to  the  unprejudiced 


mind,  for  it  is  not  from  the  church  that  the 
anointing  to  the  ministry  is  derii»ed,  but  firoiD 
God's  Holy  Spirit.  All  the  church  can  do, 
when  it  is  true  to  its  high  calling,  is  to  ac- 
knowledge the  gifb  of  God  to  the  individual^ 
and  exercise  a  loving,  watchful  care,  over 
the  frail  earthen  vessel,  through  which  the 
message  of  saving  grace  flows ;  for,  though 
the  highest  possible  gifV,  that  of  stfinding  be- 
tween the  Father  and  his  erring  children 
with  the  offer  of  peace  and  forgiveness,  is 
bestowed,  it  in  no  sense  renders  the  recipient 
invulnerable.  The  same  animal  instincts  are 
there ;  and  though,  by  obedience  and  watch* 
fulness,  a  mastery  over  all  that  is  hurtful 
may  be  gained,  it  is  only  as  this  is  persevered 
in  that  the  gift  can  be  worthily  held.  The 
Spirit  of  God  and  the  soul  of  His  chosen  ves- 
sel must  be  in  constant  intercourse.  As  it  is 
recorded  of  Jesus,  ''It  was  His  meat  and 
His  drink  to  do  the  will  of  His  Heavenly 
Father,  i^o  must  it  be  with  those  who  claim 
to  have  been  called  to  this  apostieship." 

The  arrogant  assumption  of  human  ordi- 
nations, by  which  the  man,  who  chooses  the 
gospel  ministry  as  a  profession  whereby  to 
gain  a  livelihood,  is  set  apart  to  the  work  of 
saving  souls,  has  no  foundation  in  the  au- 
thority of  the  New  Testament,  and  can  never 
be  anything  but  a  snare  and  a  hindrance  to 
true  gospel  labor.  Its  counterpart  is  found 
in  the  apostate  Hebrews,  of  whom  the  prophet 
Micah,  in  enumerating  the  evils  that  had 
come  upon  Zion,  asserted  that  ''  the  heads 
thereof  judge  for  reward,  and  the  .  priests 
thereof  teach  for  hire,  and  the  prophets 
thereof  divine  for  money,  yet  ihey  will  lean 
upon  the  Lord  and  say,  'Is  not  the  Lord 
among  us?'    none  evil  can  come  upon  us." 

While  this  human  appointing  to  the  min- 
istry has  for  many  centuries  prevailed  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  clergy  of  every  grade  has  been  made 
so  by  the  will  of  man,  there  has  never  failed 
in  any  form  of  religious  fellowship  living 
witnesses  for  God,  consecrated,  and  set  apart, 
with  the  same  anointing  by  which  all  His 
chosen  instruments  are  endued-*  these  have 
not  failed  to  declare  His  whole  counsel,  and 
have  been  indeed  the  salt  of  the  sacred  call- 
ing. 

It  is  time  that  we,  as  a  distinct  religicus 
body,  basing  our  claim  to  the  title  of  Chris- 
tian upon  the  prcepts  of  Jesus,  and  the  teach- 
ings and  practices  of  his  immediate  apostles, 
had  re-  examined  the  ground  of  our  profession. 
The  leaders,  in  the  early  rise  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  built  up  the  fabric  of  our  church 
polity  upon  the  testimonies  gathered  from  the 
New  Testament,  which,  with  a  few  modifica- 
tions, are  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice  at 
this  time. 
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They  saw  the  oorruptiog  iofluence  of  a 
cnan-made  ministry,  and  how  its  fatal  errors 
were  spreading,  and  uprooting  the  very  foun- 
dations of  truth  and  holiness ;  making  the 
sacred  calling  of  minister  of  the  everlasting 
Oospel  a  by- word  and  proverb,  and  bringing 
into  contempt  the  worship  of  God.  And 
their  souls  were  fired  with  the  same  zeal  that 
animated  their  great  Exemplar,  when  He 
drove  out  the  money-changers  from  the  Tern 
pie !  They,  too,  would  preserve  the  newly- 
gathered  little  flock,  from  these  money- 
•changers;  and  they  incorporated  among 
their  fundamental  articles  of  church  fellow- 
ship an  unqualified  testimony  against  a  hire- 
ling ministry.  And  the  words  were  well 
<;hosen,  standing  clearer  and  firmer,  and  bet- 
ter defining  the  point  at  issue  in  the  present 
age  than  any  other  language  that  can  be 
used. 

It  ia  the  hireling  that  the  gospel  denounces, 
and  the  condemnation  falls  upon  the  minis- 
try in  our  own  Society  equally  with  that  of 
all  others.  It  discriminates  between  the  true 
and  the  false.  It  claims  no  more  for  our  unpaid 
ministers,  who,  in  the  absence  of  all  church ly 
ceremonies  and  sacraments,  are  left  free  to 
labor  for  their  own  sustenance  than  it  awards 
to  those  who,  by  a  complicated  machinery  of 
•church  service,  are  obliged  to  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  care  and  oversight  of  the 
w^ membership;  under  either  system  they  may 
be  hirelings.  In  both  we  know  there  are 
true  and  faithful  witnesses,  who  '*  watch  for 
souls,"  and  are  ever  seeking  not  their  own, 
but  the  Father's  glory. 

Nor  are  we  any  more  favored  than  other 
denominations,  though  claiming  such   high 
ground  for  our  ministry.     Indeed,  it  would 
appear  that  the  freedom  of  the  gospel,  as  we 
undtrstand  it,  by  the  very  lik>erty  that  ic 
gives  is  often  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of 
vital  religion.     There  is  an  increasing  class 
of  earnest,  thoughtful  men  and  women  in  our 
Society,  scattered  here  and  there  among  the 
various  meetings,  who,  in  the  exercises  that 
are  frequently  given  forth,  find  so  little  food 
for  their  spiritual  hungering  that  the  attend- 
ance of  public  worship  becomes  a  burthen  to 
them.    That  holy  silence,  in  which  the  wait- 
ing soul  hears  the  voice  of  the  great  Teacher, 
may  at  any  time  be  interrupted  by  some, 
"Lo!  this  IS  Christ,"  or,  "Lo  !  it  is  not,"  or 
the  meeting  may  be  held  in  a  lifeless  form, 
without  a  spark  of  living  faith  to  kindle  into 
a  blessins.    As  a  people,  we  are  in  a  thrall - 
dom  to  what  we  claim  is  a  free  gospel  minis- 
try, that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  de- 
nomination.   If  regular  attend ers  of  meeting, 
we  are  offcen  obliged  to  listen  to  statements 
that  have  no  savor  of  a  gospel  message  in 
them. 


We  must  make  the  most  of  random  thoughts 
on  every  imaginable  subject,  relevant  or  ir- 
relevant to  the  public  worship  of  our  Al- 
mighty Father;  must  listen  to  dogmas  that 
are  not  to  be  found  in  our  book  of  Discipline 
or  the  New  Testament  At  times,  the  most 
cherished  hopes  of  our  souls  are  rudely 
handled  or  irreverently  ridiculed  ;  and  all  of 
this  is  handed  forth  as  coming  from  that 
Power  which  enables  the  chosen  vessel  to 
discern  between  the  precious  and  the  vile. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  question  the  claims 
of  any  who  feel  called  to  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry  among  us.  That  call  gives 
spiritual  qualification  and  authority  to  speak 
for  Gad,  but  it  does  not  ignore  the  channel 
through  which  the  stream  of  gospel  life  must 
flow  ;  moreover,  being  the  highest  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  it  should  b3  held  too  sacred  to  be 
used  in  any  manner  that  would  mar  or  hinder 
the  work.  "  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak 
as  the  oracles  of  God  ;  if  any  man  minister, 
let  him  do  it  as  of  the  ability  that  God 
giveth,  that  God  in  all  things  maj  be  glori- 
fied." And  while  we  are  unsparmg  in  our 
condemnation  of  the  hireling,  let  our  Elders, 
whose  office  it  is  to  watch  over  the  ministry, 
see  to  it  that  the  sheep  of  the  fold  are  not  left 
to  wander  upon  the  barren  mountains,  because 
of  the  unfaithfulness  of  those  to  whose  care 
and  oversight  they  have  been  entrusted. 

Phila.,  Eighth  mo.j  1874.  L.  J.  R. 


*••—•- 


EMOTIONAL   RELIUIOX. 

That  the  religious  sentiment  should  man* 
ifest  itself  differently  in  persons  of  different 
temperament — that  an  enthusiastic  nature 
with  a  tendency  to  expression  should  feel, 
act  and  speak  unlike  one  of  a  calm,  unim- 
passioned  and  reserved  disposition,  would  be 
generally  admitted.  Yet  we  are  prone  to 
be  impressed  by  outside  appearances  and  pro- 
fession. There  are  many  persons  who  habit- 
ually square  their  conduct  by  the  law  of  right, 
who  follow  duty  for  its  own  sake,  who  yet  are 
so  little  predisposed  to  religious  emotion,  that, 
comparing  themselves  with  those  who  have 
much  to  say  of  the  joy  and  peace  they  find 
in  ''believing,"  they  are  s>metimes  tempted 
to  doubt  of  their  own  acceptance  with  their 
Heavenly  Father.  This,  like  most  of  the 
comparisons  we  make  of  ourselves  with  others, 
is  unprofitable.  It  is  in  the  use  we  make 
of  our  own  gifts,  in  the  discipline  of  our  own 
characters,  under  the  guidance  of  that  divine 
spirit  which  is  never  withheld  from  those  who 
seek  it  aright,  that  acceptance  will  be  found. 

Religious  emotion,  therefore,  is  Dot  a  good 
test  of  religious  character,  because  it  is 
greatly  dependent  on  temperament,  and  is 
sometimes  seen  in  connection  with  very  in- 
consistent lives.  Religious  principle  is  a  better 
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teet    Our  own  oonscioosness  will  bear  witness 
whether  or  not  this  iicovems  us,  and  we  are 
privileged  to  judge,  to  some  extent,  whether  it 
dwells  m  the  heart  of  another  by  the  fruit  it 
bears, — by  the  daily   life   and    spirit     In 
obedience  to  the  law  of  right,  which  compre- 
hends justice,  mercy  and  truth,  we  come  more 
and  more  to  love  it  and  to  love  the  Lawgiver. 
There  is  something  mercenary  in  that  spirit 
that  embraces  religion  in  the  hope  to  experi- 
ence exalted,  joyful  feelings  as  a  retoard  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  desire  to  realize 
these  feelings  and  to  jump  at  once  to  the 
state  of  those  who  have  "  overcome,"  has  led 
many  int(^  religious  excitement,  and  to  the 
adoption  of  doctrines  that  lull  the  conscience 
while  the  passions  of  pride,  vanity  and  selfish- 
ness are  still  suffered  to  grow.   The  real  reward 
of  watchful  obedience  to  the  divine  law  is  ex- 
perienced in  its  reisult  upon  the  character,  in 
the  growth  and  strength  of  the  spiritual  life. 
Religious    emotion    is   often    mistaken    for 
religion  itself.  ^  There  is  a  certain  enjoyment 
in  the  exaltation    produced    by  devotional 
music  and  impassioned  prayers  and  discourses, 
with  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  many  are  sat- 
isfied, because  they  are   unacquainted  with 
that  true  peace  which  is  the  result  of  passions 
subdued,  desires  limited,  and  affections  puri- 
fied. 

There  is  a  religious  emotion  which  is  health- 
ful, but  it  is  spontaneous,  not  brought  about 
by  extraneous  means.  ^JFhese  "times  of 
refreehing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ** 
may  be  rare  to  some ;  the  emotions  may  be 
faint  in  comparison  with  vhat  appear  to  be 
felt  by  others,  but  there  should  be  no  effort 
to  seek  or  to  prolong  them.  They  are  the 
luxuries  of  the  Lord's  table,  to  be  gratefully 
received  when  handed  to  ue — not  the  "daily 
bread  "  which  is  to  be  labored  for — the  daily 
bread  of  obedience  and  watchfulness. 

8. 

Fhilada.j  Eighth  mc,  1874. 
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THOEOUGHI^S. 

In  this  busy  age,  and  more  especially  in 
this  busy  country,  where  labor  is  so  univer- 
sally honored,  and  industry  in  its  many 
phases  is,  not  the  hard  lot  of  the  masses,  but 
the  true  dignity  of  all,  we  seldom  pause  to 
consider  the  elements  which  make  up  its 
real  value.  Among  these,  perhaps,  none  is 
more  vital,  and  at  the  same  time  more  rare, 
than  that  of  thoroughness.  The  complaint 
is  generally  all  over  our  land,  and  especially 
in  our  citiies,  of  the  superficial  character  of 
labor.  The  consumer  laments  it  in  the 
manufactured  goods  which  so  soon  perish 
by  the  using.  The  employer  complains  of 
tne  negligent  service  rendered  by  his  work- 
men.     Kailroad    and   steamboat  disasters. 


fires  and  explosions  testifV  loudly  to  the 
imperfect  construction  of  machinery  and 
buildings,  and  to  the  recklessness  of  those 
who  take  charge  of  them.  The  same  lack  of 
thoroughness  pervades  professional  pursuits, 
political  life,  educational  enterprises,  and  our 
national  literature.  Few  touch  bottom  in 
their  work  ;  most  skim  its  surface  lightly  and 
popularly,  but  fail  to  fathom  or  to  disclose 
its  depth.  For  ten  who  work  industriously, 
there  is  perhaps  scarcely  one  who  works 
thoroughly. 

There  are  several  reasons  that  may  be  al- 
leged for  this  failing.  In  a  newly  settled 
country  the  power  of  versatility  is  more  valu- 
able than  that  of  superior  excellence  in  a 
single  pursuit  The  early  settlers  coming 
from  an  old  and  long  established  community,, 
find  their  special  superiorities  at  a  discount,  and 
in  order  to  meet  tne  new  requirements,  they 
gradually  learn  and  teach  their  children  to  turn 
their  hands  to  everything  with  a  naore  mod- 
erate efficiency.  As  the  community  becomes 
more  thickly  settled,  and  its  wants  multiply, 
the  increasing  division  of  labor  produces  an 
opposite  demand,  which  can  only  be  met  by 
another  gradual  transition.  With  us,  at 
at  least  in  our  Eastern  cities,  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  necessary  for  each  citizen  to 
do  one  thing  thoroughly,  rather  than  many 
things  moderately,  and  not  a  few  will  find 
their  success  and  power  of  benefaction  in- 
creased by  concentrating  upon  one  object  the 
energies  that  they  at  present  diffuse  among 
several. 

A  deeper  source  of  the  lack  of  thorough- 
ness lies  in  the  character  of  the  motives 
which  prompt  our  labors  and  the  spirit 
which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Every 
man's  character  is  photographed  in  his  lite 
work.  If  it  be  pure  and  noble  and  true,  his 
work,  whether  of  hand  or  brain,  will  be 
earnest  and  faithful.  If  it  be  selfish,  de- 
based, and  mean,  his  work  will  be  super- 
ficial and  imperfect  It  is  true  that  all  labor 
rests  primarily  on  the  simple  requirements  of 
our  physical  nature,  yet  he  who  performs  it 
with  no  higher  purpose,  has  failed  to  compre- 
hend its  breadth  of  meaning,  and  will  fail  to 
reap  its  best  results.  Bejond  the  material 
benefits  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged,  there 
are  two  grand  purposes  for  labor  to  achieve,  the 
benefaction  of  the  community  and  the  reflex 
influence  in  the  improvement  and  development 
of  the  individual.  If  these  ends  be  appreci- 
ated and  these  results  aimed  at,  a  motive  for 
the  thorough  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty 
is  at  work  that  no  hope  of  gain  can  supply. 
It  is  where  labor  is  regarded  simply  as  a  sys- 
tem of  contracts,  where  honesty  is  only  lol- 
lowed  from  policy,  where  neither  justice  nor 
benevolence  nor  self-culture  are  the  lessons  of 
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daily  toO,  but  onlj  the  adjustment  of  the 
minimam  of  saving  to  the  maximum  of  get- 
ting, that  we  find  the  quality  of  labor  so  in- 
ferior  and  superficial.      He  who  works  arUy 
for    money  or  applause    will  put    no  more 
power,  energy  and  zeal  into  his  work  than  is 
juat  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  reward. 
^rhe    laborer  will  relax  his  force  or  shorten 
kis   time  if  possible,  the  manu&cturer  will 
use  inferior  materials,,  the  author  and  orator 
vrill  cater  to  the  tastes  of  their  patrojis  rather 
tb&n  enforce  unpalatable  truths,  the  politician 
urill  serve  his  party  rather  than  his  country's 
best    welfare.      But  could  they  be  imbued 
with    the  higher  aim  of  real  usefulness  to 
mankind,  and  of  making  their  work  a  means 
of  good  in  itself,  then  enthusiasm  will  clothe 
the  arm  with  new  vigor  and  inspire  the  mind 
to   nobler  efforts.      Whatever  the  vocation 
may  be,  if  the  aim  is  to  perform  its  duties 
in  the  best  manner,  if  a  sincere  desire  exists 
for   the  perfection  of  the  work  apart  from 
its   rewards,  then  a  tendency   toward  com- 
pleteness is  established  and  the  basis  of  thor- 
oughness is  laid. 

Such  an  aim  will  naturally  incit3  the  mind 
to  study  the  chosen  pursuit  in  all  its  bearings. 
Two  elements  of  real  success  in  any  under- 
taking are  a  comprehensive  view  of  its  nature 
and  intents,  and  a  faithful  attention  to  its 
practical  details.  Thought  and  action  are 
inseparable  and  equally  indispensable.  If 
we  would  thoroughly  perform  our  task,  we 
must  grasp  it  mentally  and  do  it  patiently. 
The  wise  general  takes  a  full  survey  of  his 
whole  position,  and  then  arranges  with  exact 
accuracy  every  detail  of  his  campaign.  So, 
whatever  we  undertake,  demands  the  best 
powers  of  our  minds  to  discover  its  whole 
bearing  and  intents,  and  the  most  strict  and 
vigilant  observance  of  every  specific  duty 
which  it  involves.  Nothing  great  or  noble  or 
worthy  is  ever  accomplished  without  enthu- 
siasm, self  sacrifice  and  patient  labor;  but 
with  these,  and  with  a  singleness  of  purpose 
and  purity  of  aim,  we  may  hope  to  surmount 
all  difficulties  and  to  attain  a  thoroughness  in 
oar  life  pursuits  that  no  inferior  motives  or 
feebler  efforts  can  ever  secure. — Ledger. 

A  HOLT  life  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
small  things.     Little    words,  not    eloquent 
speeches  or  sermons, — little  deeds,  not  mira- 
cles, nor  battles,  nor  one  great,  heroic  act,  or 
mighty  martyrdom,  make  up  the  true  Chris- 
tian life,    lue  little  constant  sunbeam,  not 
the  lightning, — the  waters  of  Siloah  "  that 
gosouly"  in  their  meek  mission  of  refresh- 
ment, not  **  the  waters  of  the  river,  great  and 
many,"  rushing  do  mi  in  torrent  noise  and 
force,  are  the  true  symbols  of  a  holy  life. 
The  avoidance  of  little  evils,  little  sins,  little 


inconsistencies,  little  weaknesses,  little  follies, 
little  indiscretions  and  imprudencies,  little' 
foibles,  little  indulgencies  of  self  and  of  the 
flesh, — the  avoidance  of  such  little  things  as 
these  goes  far  to  make  up,  at  least  the  nega- 
tive beauty  of  a  holy  life. — Evtraet  from  Lr, 
H,  Bonara  "  OixTs  way  of  Boliness" 


SCRAPS^ 


FROM       UNPUBLISHED       LETTERS. 


How  long,  how  very  long  it  seems  since  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  having  thee  with  us,  and 
hovr  much  has  transpired  since  then,  both  ia 
the  inner  and  outward  world.  Thou  hast 
been  a  busy  worker,  and  I  hope  will  find  thv 
home  here  a  quiet  haven  of  rest,  for  I  think 
it  likely  thou  wilt  need  a  little  quiet  and  rest 
for  both  mind  and  body — a  good  breath,  a 
broad  landing  to  rest  upon  ere  ascending  an- 
other flight  of  stairs.  It  is  a  comfort  to  know 
that  in  some  of  the  seasons,  when  we  do  not 
seem  called  into  any  great  labor,  the  soul's 
great  work  can  still  be  progressing.  There 
seems  no  possibility,  happily,  of  standing  still ; 
our  slippery  footing  can  only  be  maintained 
by  pressing  forward  ;  and  sometimes  when 
everything  outwardly  seems  most  calm  and 
quiet,  are  the  times  of  the  spirit's  greatest 
conflicts.  When  we  look  into  our  own  hearts, 
and  think  of  the  struggle  that  is  often  going 
on,  how  should  our  sympathies  go  forth  to 
every  poor  chilJ  of  Adam,  for  we  know  not 
what  a  warfare  may  be  going  on,  how  dear 
bought  the  victory  may  be,  that  seems  to  us 
like  a  defeat.  How  comforting  the  thought, 
"  Gcd  sees  not  as  man  sees.'*  **  Like  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  Him." 

My  feelings  have  been  greatly  interested 
this  afternoon  for  a  poor  colored  boy,  once  an 
innocent  babe,  now  a  slave  to  sin — so  young, 
so  hardened  apparently.     Well,  surely,  all 
the   hardening  influences  which  attend  the 
hpme  education  of  some  poor  children,  will 
be  remembered.     The  Juage  of  all  the  earth 
will  do  right.     The  tender  Father  will  pity 
even  those  who  have  not  learned  to  love  Hina. 

The  interest  thou  manifests  in  thy  distant 
friends  is  appreciated.     It   shows    us    that, 
though  separated  from  those  whom  ij^     ^^5 
past  we  have  been  wont  to  meet  in  social  and 
religious  communion,  we  are   not  forgotten- 
Many  of  our  close  friends  have  been   callea 
away  from  this  scene  of  probation,  and  have 
gone  up  higher;    but  our  Father  does   ixM 
forget  those  who  yet  a  little  longer  ^^^^-c^^ 
bear  the  burdens  of  this    present  life.    _   ^T^^ 
still   watches  over    and    feeds   them    ^^V?  A 
Shepherd's  care,  and   they   partake    of  tna^ 
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food  which  nourishes  the  spiritual  life  aud 
gives  strength  to  hold  out  to  the  end,  when  the 
probations  and  triah  now  known  will  be  known 
no  more.  Some  of  us  sometimes  experience 
seasons  of  darkness  and  doubt,  but  around  all 
this  there  is  often  known  a  trust  that  all  will 
be  well  with  those  who  wait  upon  the  Lord — 
wait  for  His  appearance — the  renewed  inshin- 
Ing  of  His  light — the  inflowing  of  His  love. 

Oh,  that  "  Friends  "  would  **  keep  to  their 
plain  way  of  living  and  plain  way  of  preach- 
ing!" How  much  brighttr  would  their 
lights  shine,  showing  forth  fruits  of  humility, 
simplicity  and  love  of  each  other ;  the  strong 
bearing  the  infirmities  of  the  weak. 

The  little  silent  meetings  want  sti'engthen 
ing.  It  is  from  these,  as  there  is  a  simple 
dependence  upon  the  teachings  of  the  spirit 
of  truth,  that  must  come  the  pure,  fresh, 
gentle  streams  to  form  and  supply  the  rivers 
which  feed  the  ocean,  from  whence  again 
the  springs  are  replenished.  Is  not  this  a 
beautiful  figure  of  the  everlasting  fountain 
of  Divine,  omnipotent  Goodness — never  fail- 
ing— inexhaustible  ?  And  the  fountains  from 
whence  these  little  springs  flow,  are  high 
above  the  larger  waters  which  they  form,  as 
they  meet  and  flow  on  together  to  the  great 
ocean.  Come,  then,  let  us  go  up  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  and  partake  of  the  pure 
waters  that  flow  immediately  from  the  Source 
of  all  good. 
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Church  and  State— The  eyes  of  the 
whole  Christian  world  turn  just  now  to  the 
brave  little  republic  of  Switzerland,  which 
seems  moying  forward  to  a  crisis  that  is  likely 
to  produce  in  the  end  a  final  separation  of  her 
political  and  religious  aflairs.  The  winds  of 
dissent  and  disestablishment  that  ruffle  the 
surface  of  every  other  State  in  Europe  ar^ 
carrying  the  storms  of  revolution  to  the  very 
heart  of  her  established  church,  and  drawing 
the  line  so  closely  between  what  are  known  as 
the  evangelical  and  the  liberal  parties,  that 
the  **  Old  Catholics "  are  awakening  to  the 
issue  and  joining  hands  with  the  evangelical 
or  orthodox  branch  for  the  preservation  of  the 
State  church  from  the  radicalism  of  the  Lib- 
erals. 

The  contest  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva  has 
been  decided  in  favor  of  radicalism,  and 
making  the  appointment  of  pastors  entirely 
subject  to  the  whole  body  of  electors,  who  are 


thus  entitled  to  vote  upon  questions  afiecting 

the  Protestant  church.  It  will  be  seen  by  this 

that  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  national 

church    are    turned    over    to    the    keeping 

of  a  political  majority,  without  any  regard 

to  their  religious  professions,  and  the  pulpits 

open  to  aspirants  of  any  faith,  who  may  have 

sufficient  influenoe  with  the  electors  to  secure 

their  votes. 

While  entire  emancipation    from    creeds 

and  confessions  of  faith  has  been  achieved  by 
the  Liberal  party,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
present  state  of  things  to  continue  for  any 
length  of  time ;  the  very  extent  of  the  liberty 
thus  gained  will  hasten  the  severance  of  the 
church  from  State  control,  and,  we  may  hope, 
open  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  the  voluntary 
system  that  prevails  in  this  country.  No  form 
of  religious  faith,  be  it  ever  so  broad  and  lib- 
eral, can  be  safely  trusted  with  legal  control 
of  the  consciences  of  men.  The  world  has 
been  slow  to  recognize  this  important  truth, 
but  there  is  progress;  and  the  nations  of 
Europe  will  be  compelled  to  listen,  sooner  or 
later,  to  the  demands  of  dissenters  and  non- 
conformists, for  entire  liberty  of  conscience 
in  the  worship  of  God. 

The  struggles  of  early  Friends  and  other 
religious  reformers  who  had  the  courage  and 
endurance  to  be  true  to  their  convictions;  the 
persecutions,  imprisonments  and  tortures  of 
every  kind,  imposed  or  abetted  by  priests 
and  bishops  claiming  Divine  authority  over 
the  souls  of  men,  these  sowed  the  seeds  of 
opposition  to  State  religions  that  are  now 
ripening  a  harvest  of  earnest,  enlightened  and 

determined  efibrt. 
As  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  faith 

has  always  been  held  to  be  an  inalienable  right 
by  the  Society  of  Friends,  our  sympathies 
must  ever  be  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  seek- 
ing emancipation  from  priestly  authority, 
believing  that  under  the  light  of  a  vitalized 
Christianity  we  may  all  become  "  kings  and 

priests  unto  God." 

We  ought  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  in* 

difierent  spectators  of  this  great  wave  of  reli- 
gious feeling  that  is  casting  its  troubled  waters 
upon  the  surface  of  the  present  time ;  in  this 
strife  and  turmoil^here  must,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  struggle,  be  great  latitude  allowed 
on  both  sides  and  many  accusations  of  infidel- 
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itj  and  atheism  must  be  submitted  to.  To  those 
who  hold  that  the  creed  is  greater  than  the  man 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  given  forth,  any  depar- 
ture from  the  line  that  it  marks  out  is  a 
heresy  that,  if  unrepented  of,  condemns  to 
Divine  displeasure.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
^re  not  a  few  among  the  Radicals  who,  like 
the  oppoaers  of  olden  times,  neither  fear  Grod 
Dor  regard  man.  These,  by  their  scoffs  and  un- 
kindly taunts,  are  not  slow  in  branding  all  who 
«re  unwilling  to  forsake  entirely  every  land- 
mark of  the  past  as  priest  ridden  and  super- 
stitious. With  all  the  liberty  that  we  enjoy, 
aud  the  complete  emancipation  of  our  political 
i'.ffdirs  from  every  form  of  religious  belief, 
there  is  this  same  element  of  proscription  in 
our  midst  that,  like  an  under  current,  is  felt 
to  exert  an  influence  which  retards  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  unity  and  forbearance. 

That  for  which  so  much  has  been  endured, 
and  which  is  conferring  such  unnumbered 
blessings  on  our  own  free  land,  must  be  able  to 
bring  the  same  reward  to  every  other  nation. 

As  we  meet  in  our  places  set  apart  for  the 
worship  of  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  universej 
and,  in  the  reverent  attitude  of  believers,  wait 
"^  for  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  which  are 
as  the  springs  of  life  to  the  thirsty  soul,  let 
us  ever  be  mindful  of  what  it  cost  those 
grand  old  champions  of  religious  liberty  to 
bring  about  the  freedom  that  we  now  enjoy ; 
and  while  we  rejoice  in  our  privileges,  let  us 
guard  well  all  the  outposts,  lest  in  an  hour 
when  we  think  not,  at  some  weak  point  in  our 
defences,  the  enemy  may  gather  strength  to 
renew  the  conflict  for  mastery  over  the  souls 
of  men. 

The  injunction  of  the  Great  Teacher,  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  were  breaking  away 
from  the  traditions  of  an  outward  faith,  is  as 
much  needed  in  our  times  as  it  was  when, 
ander  the  olive  shade.  He  sat  with  His  disci- 
ples and  bade  them  "  watch,"  **  what  I  eay 
unto  one  I  say  unto  all,  watch." 


MARRIED. 

PRAY— SHREVE.— On  the  6th  inat.,  under  the 
care  of  Upper  Springfi-ld  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J., 
William  P.  Pray  to  Elisabeth  Shreve. 


DIED,  i* 

CHILD.— On  the  1  Ith  inst.,  Mary  H.  Child ;  a  Min^ 
iBter  of  Darby  Monthly  Meeting. 


WAY.— On  the  27th  of  the  Fourth  month,  1874» 
at  hie  residence  in  Pike  Township,  Clearfield  County, 
Pa ,  Caleb  Way,  in  the  70th  your  of  his  age ;  a 
worthy  Elder  of  West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting. 

HOPPER  — At  York  Harbor,  State  of  Maine, 
Anna  M.  Hoppfr,  wife  of  Edward  Hopper;  a  mem- 
her  of  Philidelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  Friend  left  Ler  home,  a  few  weeks 
since,  with  her  family,  in  the  hope  that  the  short 
time  allotted  to  her  on  earth  might  be  passed  with 
less  discomfort  in  the  cool,  bracing  atmosphere  of 
the  sea-coast  than  in  the  confined  air  of  the  city : 
and  after  much  bodily  sufi'ering,  but  with  great  in- 
ward peace,  she  quietly  passed  to  her  everlasting 
rest  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  inst. 

During,  her  illness,  she  expressed  an  eepecial  wish 
that  her  burial  should  be  without  those  demonstra- 
tions incident  to  the  manner  in  which  funerals  are 
generslly  conducted  ;  which  she  considered  as  in- 
consistent with  the  simplicity  of  Truth,  at  variance 
with  sound  taste,  and  incompatible  with  the  feelings 
which  such  an  event  should  inspire  in  the  hearts  of 
those  most  closely  coscerned  with  it;  and  she  sug-- 
gested  the  namps  of  two  Friends  who  should  join 
her  family  in  the  performance  of  this  last  service. 

The  burial,  which  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  6th  inst  ,  at  Fuii;  Hill,  Philadelphia,  was  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  request  so  consistent 'with 
her  unobtrusive  and  useful  life. 

PARKER.— At  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  First  month  6th, 
1874,  Deborah  Parker,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  very  diligent  in  her  attendance  of  meet- 
ings, and  her  seat  was  seldom  vacant  during  her 
long  life.  Very  unassuming  in  her  disposition,  she 
gave  freely  of  her  substance  to  aid  the  needy,  with- 
out ostentation,  and  died  as  she  had  lived,  peace- 
fully in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  her  happy  home. 

TILTOX.— At  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  Third  month, 
I8th,  18T4,  William  W.  Tilton,  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  age ;  a  member  of  Shrewsbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  Friend  was  quiet  and  retiring  in  his 
manners.  He  had  a  concern  to  attend  meetings 
regularly,  seldom  failing  to  occupy  his  accustomed 
seat ;  and  he  manifested  a  love  for  the  principles 
held  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  acknowledging  them 
to  be  his  solace  and  his  stay. 

KETOHAM. — At  the  residence  of  her  son,  Joseph 
Ketcham,  Seventh  month  9th,  Mary  Ketcham,  widow 
of  the  late  Nathaniel  Ketcham,  in  the  89th  year  of 
her  age ;  a  member  of  Cornwall  Monthly  Meeting, 
New  York. 

WHIT80N.— At  Newtown,  near  Flushing,  on  the 
Bth  of  Eighth  month,  Milton  S.,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Phebe  J.  Wbiteon,  aged  3  years  and  9  months. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

FROM   OUR   EUROPEAN    CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  THE  RHINELAND  —CONTINUED. 

No.  11. 

One  more  evening  ride,  from  Heidelburg 
to  Bd.le,  pfossing  through  Carlsruhe,  Freiburg, 
and  for  a  long  distance  along  the  fair  broad 
Rhine  valley  which  is  bounded  on  the  east- 
ward by  the  densely  wooded  hills  of  the 
Black  Forest. 

We  feel  a  longing  to  explore  this  poetic 
region,  rich  in  curious  legend,  rich  in  varied 
beauty,  and  full  of  that  woodland  charm  that 
attracts  tourists  to  our  Adirondack  region 
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The  spurs  of  the  Black  Forest  decline  pre- 
cipitouslr  towards  the  plain  of  the  Rhine, 
while  the  east  sloped  are  more  gradual. 
The  fragrant  pine  forests  look  tempting 
indeed,  as  we  speed  past  them,  but  the  coof 
ness  of  the  land  of  glaciers  and  mountain 
lakes  is  yet  more  tempting  in  this  noon  of 
summer. 

As  the  shades  of  night  gather  round  us,  we 
bid  adieu  to  the  German  land  and  enter  the 
Swiss  city  of  Bale  on  the  Rhine.  We  are 
now  on  the  frontiers  of  three  nations :  Switzer- 
land, Germany  and  France,  and  in  fk  city 
founded  by  the  Romans,  it  is  said,  near  the 
Christian  era.  It  b  our  doorway  to  the 
Alpine  land,  and  we  only  give  one  morning 
to  explore  Bi.le  a  little  before  pressing  onward. 

The  ancient  church,  built  1010-19  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  II,  is  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing place.  We  examined  with  some  care  the 
quaint  ornamentation  of  the  portals,  and  the 
extensive  cloisters,  once  family  burial-places 
where  the  reformers,  Ecolampadius  and  Gry- 
naeus  were  buried.  From  a  terrace  behind 
the  Minster,  we  look  down  on  the  murmur- 
ing, rippling  Rhine  below,  and  get  a  pleasant 
view  of  the  pure  green  river  and  of  the  dark 
heights  of  the  Black  Forest.  At  a  very 
little  distance  are  the  statue  of  Ecolampadius 
and  the  house  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam. 

Everything  is  well  preserved  at  B&le,  and 
we  saw  masons  at  work  repairing  an  ancient 
house  of  which  each  story  extended  perhaps 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  over  the  one  below 
it,  and  the  roof  was  shaped  precisely  like  a 
mountain  ridge,  but  the  builder  was  only 
mending  the  old  without  changing  the  form 
or  destroying  its  antique  character.  This 
seems  to  be  the  general  custom  at  Bale,  so 
that  the  city  looks  both  wiell  preserved  and 
very  ancient. 

We  start  out  from  Bale  on  our  way  to 
Lucerne  into  a  lovely  valley,  bordered  with 
lofty  hills  and  sofbened  and  refined  by  the 
most  neat  and  perfect  cultivation.  The  road 
skirts  the  slopes  of  Mount  Jura,  and  pierces 
the  mountain  by  a  long  tunnel,  beyond 
which  we  had  charming  views  of  the  Bernese 
Alps  in  the  distance  : 

"  The  panacea  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  balls 

Of  cold  sublimity." 

• 

Not  cold  did  the  Alpine  heights  Jook  to  day 
as  the  hasty  shower  dissolved  into  great 
snowy  cloud  masses  and  rested  in  rich  sunset 
glory  on  the  mountain  tops.  How  poor, 
indeed,  compared  with  these  beautiful  high 
places,  are  the  columns  and  idol  dwellings  that 
Gothic  or  Grecian  hands  have  builded  I  I 
think  we  could  hardly  have  had  a  more  de- 
lightful introduction  to  this  poetic  land. 


At  the  point  where  the  river  Reuss  emerges 
from  Lake  Lucerne,  is  situated  the  handsome 
little  city  which  bears  the  same  name.  Its 
site  on  the  Lake  is  a  kind  of  amphitheatre 
between  the  mountains  Rigi  and  PUatus,  and 
facing  the  snow  clad  XJrner  and  Engelberger 
Alps.  Lofty  bed- rooms  were  assigned  us  at 
the  hotel,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  visitors, 
but  I  felt  fully  rewarded  for  my  climb  to  the 
fifth  story  ot  "The  Swan,''  when  from  my 
pillow  I  saw  the  sun  rise  clear  aqd  glorious 
from  behind  the  mountains.  It  was  my  first 
view  of  a  sunrise  in  the  Alps,  and  it  could 
not  have  been  more  fortunate.  The  pure 
emerald-ereen  Reuss  isssues  impetuously 
from  Lake  Lucerne,  with  its  tribute  of  clear 
water  from  the  mountain  heights  to  feed  the 
Rhine,  and  we  crossed  the  long  roofed  bridge 
at  the  extremity  of  the  lake,  taking  a  little 
time  to  look  at  the  154  quaint  old  paintings 
which  decorate  it.  They  represent  scenes 
from  the  lives  of  the  patron  saints  of  Lu- 
cerne, and  events  of  Swiss  history.  It  is 
ancient  and  curious,  but  it  is  whispered  that 
the  spirit  of  renovation  will  ere  long  sweep  it 
away,  and  replace  it  with  one  over  which 
vehicles  as  well  as  foot  passengers  can  pass. 
The  old  Roman  lighthouse  (Lucerna),  irom 
which  the  town  derives  its  name,  rises  from 
the  river  near  the  bridge,  and  is  another  in- 
teresting memorial  of  the  vanished  past. 

The  thirty-four  pictures  of  The  Dance  of 
Death  decorate  another  covered  bridge  not 
far  from  the  Bale  Gate,  and  recall  to  memory 
the  words  of  Prince  Heory  to  Elsie  in  Long- 
fellow's "  Golden  Legend :  "  "  The  Dance  of 
Death : " 

"  All  that  go  to  and  fro  must  look  upon  it. 
Mindful  of  what  they  shall  be ;  while  beneath. 
Among  the  wooden  piles,  the  turbulent  river 
Rushes  impetuous  as  the  River  of  Life/' 

I  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere,  that  these 
ghastly  delineations  have  reference  to  the 
ravages  of  the  plague  in  Europe,  but  other 
authorities  suggest  a  theological  meaning, 
and  believe  they  have  reference  to  the  de- 
liverance from  the  dread  of  death  which 
Christian  trust  and  faith  bestow.  The  lesson 
suggested  by  the  poet  is  very  sweet : 

^*  The  grave  itself  is  but  a  covered  bridge 
Leading  from  light  to  light,  through  a  brief  dark> 


ness. 


We  gazed  long  on  the  beautiful  and  noble 
monument  which  commemorates  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  Swiss  guard,  who  died  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  hapless  Louis  XVI  and  his 
queen,  when  their  own  less  devoted  nobles 
had  abandoned  them.  A  fine  limestone  cliff, 
of  which  the  strata  are  inclined  about  45°, 
rises  perpendicular  and  smooth  from  a  pool 
fed  by  a  mountain  rivulet,  to  a  height  of  at 
least  100  feeL    About  one-third  of  the  dis^ 
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tance  up,  a  cavern  has  been  hollowed  out,  in 
which  18  sculptured  the  slain  lion,  pierced  by 
a  broken  lance.  His  position  and  expression 
are  in  the  highest  degree  expressive  of  anxiety 
and  suifering,  and  his  dead  paw  yet  seeks  to 
shelter  the  fleur  de  lis.  Stately  trees  shaded 
the  spot,  and  upon  the  ch'ff  above  was  an- 
other border  of  elms  and  maples,  some  of  the 
branches  of  which  hang  far  down  the  cliff, 
adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  It 
was  most  pleasant  to  sit  here  and  listen  and 
look,  while 

'*The  little  birds  sang  east,  and  the  little  birds  sang  west," 

and  hurried  tourists  came,  gave  a  quick  glance 
at  the  masterpiece,  and  departed.  This  mon- 
ument was  designed,  but  not  executed,  by 
the  Danish  sculptor  Thorwaldsen,  and  the 
original  model  is  shown  in  a  building  near  at 
hand.  Our  guide  book  gives  the  dimensions 
of  the  Lion  as  twenty  eight  feet  long  and 
eighteen  feet  high. 

Our  next  move  is  a  trip  on  Lake  Lucerne 
in  the  little  steamer,  and  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Rigi.    Longfellow  describes  Lucerne  as 

-"  The  Lake  of  the  Poar  Forest  Towns,  apparelled 
In  light,  and  lingering,  like  a  village  maiden 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  her  na'ive  mountains, 
Then  pouring  ail  her  life  into  another's, 
Changing  her  name  and  being  I'' 

We  embark  in  the  early  morning,  and  the 
.  swift  movement  of  the  steamer  creates  for  us 
a  pleasant  breeze,  and  no  words  of  mine  can 
give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty,  gran- 
deur and    completeness  of  the  scene.    The 
dreamy  blue  waters  reflecting  the  snow  capped 
mountains,  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  banks,  on 
which  the  flocks  and  herds  were  feeding,  the 
pretty  little  farms,  which  sometimes  reached 
to  the  lofty  hill-tops,  the  picturesque  cottages, 
with  balconies  opening  on  the  lake,  the  water 
birds,   the  deep  grottoes,   the  promontories 
and  bays;  all  combined  with  a  most  won- 
drous  and   rapidly  changing  cloud-land    to 
make  up  a  scene  of  enchantment  that  I  never 
hope  to  see  surpassed.     I  had  never,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  realized,  either  from  pictures 
or  from  the  glowing  words  of  rapt  tourists, 
the  glory  of  the  snow-capped   Alps,  and  I 
doubt  if  any  one  can  without  seeing  them 
&ce  to  face. 

The  Rigi  Kulm,  as  it  is  called,  is  6.905  feet 
high— nearly  as  lofty  as  our  Mount  Wash- 
ington, but  it  is  grass-grown  to  the  very  sum- 
mit. We  choose  the  most  recently  devised 
mode  of  ascent — the  railway.  It  seems  to  be 
just  such  as  that  which  lifts  the  traveller  to 
the  top  of  Mount  Washington.  There  are 
no  chains  or  ropes  to  guard  us  against  the 
all  powerful  force  of  gravity,  but  running  in 
the  middle,  between  the  rails  for  the  wheels, 
there  is  a  heavy  iron  bed,  with  sockets  close 
together,  to  receive  the  cogs  on  wheels  under 


the  car,  and  should  any  accident  happen  to 
the  engine  or  to  the  outside  wheels,  this  cen- 
tral cog-wheel,  we  are  assured,  can  sustain  the 
whole  weight. 

And  so  we  go,  rising,  rising,  rising,  and  the 
view  of  the  mountains,  so  tenderly  beautiful 
from  the  lake,  grows  clearer  and  clearer,  and 
the  earth  below  in  the  valley  becomes  ab« 
surdly  little.  One  of  old  described  his  uncer- 
tain state  of  mind  by  the  words,  "  I  saw  men 
as  trees  walking;"  but  we  see  trees  as  lesa 
than  men,  no  bigger  than  sheep,  indeed,  and 
the  broad  lakes  have  dwindled  down  to  ponda 
of  small  extent,  and  the  boats  look  like  chil- 
dren's toys.  The  snow-clad  summits,  softly 
blended  with  the  cloud  masses,  which  are 
now  golden-tinted  by  the  setting  sun,  change 
continually  as  we  ascend  nearer  and  nearer 
to  that  purer  air  in  which  they  dwell. 

The  evening  is  very  fine,  and  when  we 
reach  the  summit,  and  stand  in  the  centre  of 
this  grand  amphitheatre  of  untold  splendor^ 
we  grow  silent  and  calm  and  grave. 

^ys  Ferguson,  in  his  "Swiss  Men  and 
Swiss  Mountains :" 

"  When  the  Almighty  rested  from.  Hia 
labors.  He  looked  on  everything  that  He  had 
made,  and   behold  it  was  very  good.    The 

Elain,  yielding  bread  to  strengthen  man'a 
eart,  and  wine  to  gladden  his  face;  the 
forest,  with  its  fruitful  trees  and  its  shelter 
for  the  hunter's  game ;  the  lake,  the  river, 
with   itd  myriad   fish, — oh,  yes !  the  fertile 

J>lain  is  good,  and  the  forest  and  the  teeming 
ake ;  but  the  lonely  mountain,  the  terrible 
glacier  and  the  awful  cataract?  Yes  I  and 
he  who  can  feel  that  they  too  are  good,  com- 
pletes a  link  upwards  toward  his  Creator* 
Even  poor  Shelley,  when  he  looked  upon  the 
glory  of  Mont  Blanc,  could  exclaim,  amid 
his  sorrows  and  doubts : 

<  Thou  hast  a  voice,  great  mountain !  to  repeal 
Large  codes  of  fraud  and  woe.' " 

On  Seventh  month  12th,  we  took  our  Sab- 
bath rest  at  Rigi  Kulm,  and  seldom  have  I  • 
known  so  charming  a  day.  Every  variety  of 
light  and  cloud  flitted  over  the  solemn  ice 
and  snow-fields,  which  looked  so  calmly  up 
towards  heaven,  and  the  bright  hours  slipped 
away  too  quickly.  Towards  evening,  a  shower, 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  ending  with  a 
rainbow,  completed  our  day's  experience 
among  the  mountain  tops—  a  day  long  to  be 
remembered,  a  bright  spot  of  enduring  tint 
on  the  fading  record  of  memory. 

"  Not  vainlj  did  the  earlj  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places,  and  the  peak 
Of  earth  o'ergazing  monntains,  and  thus  take 
A  fit  and  nnwalled  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit  in  whose  honor  shrines  are  weak, 
Upreared  of  human  hands." 

8.  R. 

Stvtnth  month  13M,  1874. 
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OOUNCIL    HELD    AT    8ANTEE    AGENCY,   NE- 
BBASKAj   FIFTH  MONTH  18th,    1874. 

Present — ^The  U.  S.  Indian  Agent,  Joseph 
Webster,  the  U.  S.  Interpreter,  James  H. 
Baskin,  Charles  W.  Searing,  Jane  R.  Searing, 
Mary  K.  Brosius,  Julia  Hester,  Dr.  Eagle 
and  C.  H.  Searing — whites.  Wabashaw, 
bead  Chief  of  the  Santees,  Hocke  Waste, 
Moc-pe-a-doo  ta  (Red  Cloud),  Yellow  Medi- 
<;ine,  Chiefs  of  bands,  and  also  their  head 
men  and  thirty  or  forty  other  Indians. 

The  interpreter,  speaking  for  the  Agent, 
introduced  the  Friends,  who  he  said  had 
•come  to  see  them  and  note  their  condition  and 
the  progress  they  had  made 

They  represented  Genesee  and  Ohio  Yearly  I 
Meetings,  and  came  to  give  us  such  advice 
and  encouragement  as  they  see  we  need.  This 
lady  many  of  you  know ;  she  is  the  matron 
of  the  school  we  have  just  opened.  This  lady 
in  the  centre  they  brought  with  them  to  visit 
you  in  your  houses,  and  have  you  visit  her 
m  hers.  She  is  to  take  Mary  Freeman's 
place,  and  teach  your  women  to  cook,  sew, 
^c.  The  Superintendent  had  sent  them  word 
that*he  wanted  them  to  save  their  ashes  to 
make  soap  with,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
<lo  it. 

C.  W.  Searing. — The  Agent  has  told  you 
of  my  errand.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  not  much 
used  to  talking.  I  have  been  pleased  in 
^oing  around  among  you,  to  see  how  much 
land  you  have  got  broken,  and  hope  you 
will  keep  on  till  each  of  you  gets  a  nice 
large  field  *that  you  can  work.  You  have 
been  waiting  a  long  time  for  this  school  to 
open,  and  now  that  it  is  opened,  I  hope  you 
will  send  your  young  men  and  women  to  it  to 
learn  the  English  language,  as  there  are  very 
few  books  printed  in  Dakota^  and  a  great 
many  printed  in  English.  We  had  thougnt 
before  we  came  that  your  Agent  was  doing 
Tou  all  the  good  he  could,  and  now  we  have 
been  and  seen,  we  know  he  has. 

Wabashaw. — ^Every  once  in  a  while  there 
ts  a  strange  man  drops  in  here,  and  he  is  so 
glad  to  see  him  and  to  hear  him  speak.  He 
has  been  in  council  a  great  many  times,  has 
been  to  Washington  and  spoken  with,  the 
President.  He  .likes  to  see  the  ladies,  and 
•does  not  suppose  we  can  teach  them  anything. 
He  has  heard  for  three  months  that  you  were 
coming,  and  hoped  you  would  bring  them 
j^reat  news.  He  was  glad  to  see  anybodv 
from  Washington,  and  to  have  them  speak 
to  these  young  men.  You  have  spoken  in 
high  tones  of  the  school  and  the  Agent,  and 
he  was  glad  if  they  were  situated  to  suit  you. 
You  have  seen  their  houses,  fences,  &c.,  and 
may  suppose  the  white  men  did  this,  but  you 
are  mistaken  ;  these  men  you  see  did  it.  You 


have  seen  their  houses  from  the  outside,  and 
they  say  they  look  very  well,  but  if  you  went 
inside  you  would  not  find  them  so  nice,  unless 
they  knew  you  were  coming,  as  they  think 
some  of  those  you  visited  did,  and  fixed  up 
some  for  it.  When  you  go  back  I  hope  you 
will  tell  the  people  just  how  we  are  situated, 
no  better,  no  worse. 

Hocke  Waste  — You  have  come  and  spoken 
to  us  of  our  houses  and  farms,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  you.  We  all  know  we  have  got  to 
make  our  own  living  soon,  and  so  we  have 
adopted  the  white  man's  dress  and  gone  to 
work.  He  too  was  a  farmer,  and  not  used  to 
talking.  Doesn't  suppose  he  can  learn  you 
anything  about  farming,  but  will  tell  you  how 
he  does.  They  cannot  get  fence  enough. 
We  want  good  fence  and  a  large  lot  fenced 
in.  We  have  worked  pretty  hard,  and  I 
think  one  or  two  killed  themselves  carrying 
posts,  Ac,  before  we  had  teams-  The  great 
est  thing  the  white  man  has  done  for  us  is 
the  mill.  These  large  lots  you  see  is  the  work 
of  Major  Stone,  a  former  Agent.  The  saw- 
mill ought  to  be  covered  over,  as  everybody 
knows  the  iron  will  rust  if  it  is  not ;  even 
the  Indians  know  this.  There  are  a  few 
white  men  to  give  advice,  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  follow  it ;  the  Agent  always  promises  to  do 
everything  we  want,  but  fails  to  do  it  some- 
times, prooably  on  account  of  some  the  em- 
employes.  But  they  live  so  much  better  than  ^  J 
they  used  to  do,  that  they  ought  not  to  com- 
plain. 

Macpe-adoota  {Red  Cloudy—Yon  have 
come  to  see  what  the  Agent  has  done  for  us, 
and  what  we  have  done  for  ourselves.  We 
do  not  claim  any  credit,  but  give  it  all  to  a 
Higher  Power.  First  in  authority  is  the 
Agent,  and  then  down  there  are  a  number  of 
employes,  and  I  do  not  dislike  any  of  them. 
The  Great  Father  has  given  us  a  piece  of 
land  and  wants  us  to  live  on  it,  and  we  mean 
to  do  our  part  as  well  as  we  can,  but  have 
not  the  means  to  do  it,  as  you  have  seen, 
having  been  around  among  us.  Have  lived 
here  five  years,  and  have  lived  in  stables  and 
holes  in  the  ground,  but  he  does  not  blame 
the  Agent  for  that,  but  the  government 
They  have  made  some  advancement  though ; 
have  two  blacksmith's  apprentices,  three 
carpenter's  apprentices,  and  a  miller's  ap- 
prentice. If  the  government  dropped  them 
they  would  have  to  go  back. 

Yellow  Medicine— I  Expect  I  will  offend 
some  one,  but  I  shall  speak  the  truth.  I  am 
an  Indian,  but  the  Great  Fat  r  wanta  I 
should  live  and  dress  like  a  whii  man.  I 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  an  not  of 
much  account  There  are  three  old  chiefs, 
the  rest  were  appointed  by  Agent  Janney. 
Each  chief  has  to  look  out  for  their  own 
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band,  and  now  is  the  time  to  speak.  They 
would  like  to  have  a  government  committee 
come  out  and  see  them  ;  the  Friends  do  not 
take  interest  enough  in  them.  Last  summer 
the  Commiseioner  was  here,  but  he  was  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry,  he  only  said  a  few  words 
and  was  oK  The  grist-mill  is  all  right,  but 
the  saw-mill  is  no  good.  There  is  not  a  frame 
house  here  built  by  it  I  hi: ye  got  lots  of 
children,  and  mean  to  do  the  best  I  can  by 
them,  and  want  them  to  learn  to  speak  Eng- 
lish. 

The  Agent — You  remember  the  Commis- 
sioner told  you  when  he  was  here  that  he 
should  not  give  you  any  more  rations  after 
the  1st  of  July.  I  wrote  to  him»  giving  him 
reasons  why  he  should  give  you  something 
more,  and  now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have 
not  told  you  before,  that  I  have  heard  from 
him,  and  he  is  going  to  give  you  something 
yet.  We  are  having  the  hardest  time  for 
money  we  have  had  since  I  have  been  here, 
and  I  have  borrowed  money  to  run  the  Eaw- 
mill,  what  we  have  run  it. 

C.  W.  Searing. — I  have  been  a  farmer  long 
enough  to  know  you  cannot  farm  without 
tools,  and  I  was  glad  you  had  so  many  plows 
and  good  wasons,  and  hope  they  will  get 
more.  Some  of  your  land  is  better  than  where 
I  live  and  I  believe  you  could  make  a  living 
off  of  it  if  you  once  got  it  broken. 

Lnmbersawnforthe  year  ending  8,31,  71, 165,000  ft. 
K       t(     ((     ((         «         ((  ((    72^  240,000  '* 
n      it     It     tt         if         It  t(    Y3^  025,000  " 
"  from  7,  1,  »73,  to  5, 15,  74  45,000  " 

Saw-mill  was  blown  down  Fourth  mo.,  '73. 
Fall  of  same  year  a  new  engine  was  put  in 
and  frame  for  building  put  up.  The  car- 
penters are  now  at  work  completing  it. 

Maj.  Stone  is  accredited  with  doing  the 
fencing ;  there  is  no  fence  now  standing  on 
the  Agency  put  up  by  Maj.  Stone. 

W.  J.  Phillips. 
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THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FISHES. 

There  is  something  truly  romantic  in  the 
moaning  of  the  grand  old  sea.  Its  voice 
comes  to  us  in  muffled  notes,  as  if  trying  to 
burst  from  itself,  now  with  a  huge  roar,  and 
again  dying  away  up  the  lone  line  of  white 
sand,  in  a  low,  murmuring  sign,  which  seems 
to  say  good-by,  until  its  fellow  comes  thun- 
dering on,  bringing  new  tidings  from  the 
''dark  unfathomed  caves,"  and  throwing  its 
tears  of  spray  at  your  feet.  But  these  are 
not  the  only  sounds  that  come  up  from  the 
sea.  Musical  notes  are  often  heard  that  in 
olden  times  were  credited  to  the  "siren's 
barp."  They  come  to  us  in  low,  sweet  notes, 
burdened  with  a  hidden  meaning,  swelling 
on  eacb  rise,  and  finally  bursting  from  the 


deep  in  a  chorus  of  rich  sounds  and  har- 
monies. 

These  peculiar  marine  serenades  were  for 
years  regarded  with  superstitious  awe  by  the 
toilers  of  the  sea.  By  some  they  were  taken 
as  signs  of  good  luck,  and  by  others,  of  the 
old  school  and  Marryatt  class,  as  the  songs 
of  the  vast  crews  of  the  dead  who  roamed 
the  seain  their  phantom  crafts,  that  appeared 
to  their  living  comrades  at  dark  moments  and 
in  weird  form,  an  ominous  foreboding  oif 
speedy  ill-fortune,  and  so  these  strange  notes 
were  traced  to  different  origins,  until  some 
curious  individual  threw  the  olame  of  nil  the 
disturbance  upon  the  fish  family,  and  then  it 
became  known  that  they,  having  mouths,, 
spoke  after  their  own  fashion,  and  so  our 
sirens  and  mermaids  passed  away.  Their  fair 
forms  are  no  longer  seen  reclining  on  the 
mossy  shore.  Their  sweet  voices  have  been 
superseded  by  the  croak  of  the  unofiTending 
pisces,  and  the  well  known  lines: 

In  galfs  eDchanted,  where  the  siren  sings, 
And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 

Have  lost  their  romance.  Alas,  for  the 
advance  of  time,  as  with  every  throb  our  old 
and  welMoved  legends  slip  away,  and  disap- 
pear in  the  dim  distance  of  the  past. 

A  noted  fishy  vocalist  is  found  in  the  Ane- 
vent  Scarus,  which  was  noted  for  the  powers  of 
its  vocal  organs.  Pliny  embalmed  it  in  verse 
as  the  king  of  fishes,  and  Ovid  and  Ossian 
have  also  sung  its  praise  in  song.  Seleucus 
stated,  with  all  good  faith,  that  it  was  the 
only  fish  that  ever  slept,  and  iBlian  bestowed 
upon  it  the  honor  of  being  the  best  beloved 
by  its  fellows.  Wonderful  tales  are  told  of 
its  powers  of  intonation,  and,  although  it  was 
in  great  demand  for  the  table,  the  men  were 
loth  to  take  it  in  consequence  of  the  waila 
and  moans  it  gave  vent  to  when  captuied» 
At  other  times,  when  free,  its  voice  rose  from 
the  sea  clear  as  a  bell,  and  ravishing  in  the 
sweetness  of  its  melody. 

The  well-known  gurnards  are  noted  far  and 
wide  for  the  strange  sounds  they  produce,  and  * 
as  yet  the  peculiar  mechanism  has  not  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  At  times  the  sound  is 
not  unpleasant,  and  at  others  it  resembles  the 
barking  of  a  dog  or  the  grating  of  two  rough 
substances.  This  may  be  the  case  in  some 
species,  but  I  have  held  a  fish  found  in  the 
Southern  waters,  and  similar  to  our  perch,  in 
my  hand,  and  listened  to  the  sounds,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  produced  by  a  movement  of  the 
jaws  or  throat,  as  the  lips  and  mouth  pro- 
truded at  every  sound  it  uttered ;  but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  are  produced  by  grind- 
ing the  teeth  with  a  quick  motion  in  trying 
to  escape.  On  the  Jersey  coast  the  Prions 
otu8  pilaius  is  called  the  pi^,  or  hog  fish,  on 
account  of  its  continual  barking  as  it  is  drawn 
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in  by  the  net ;  and  in  almost  every  section  of 
the  country  we  find  these  localisms,  all  tend- 
ing to  represent  the  vocal  tastes  of  finny 
population.  ^'^ 

Jn  the  days  of  old  Borne,  the  murssnas,  or 
43ea  eels,  were  supposed  to  have  a  regular 
language.  *'Low  and  sweet,"  says  an  old 
writer,  and  ''  with  an  intonation  so  fascinating 
that  few  could  resist  its  influence,"  wd,  it  is 
6aid,  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  pretended 
to  understand  their  words.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  he  did  devote  much  of  his 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  these  creatures,  not 
for  a  hypothesis  of  language,  but  because 
they  were  highly  esteemed  in  a  gastronomic 
point  of  view.  In  fact,  so  far  was  thb  car- 
ried, that  some  epicures  would  only  eat  those 
that  had  been  fattened  on  human  flesh. 

Strange  sounds  are  often  heard  also  rising 
from  the  waters  of  our  own  coasts,  that  would 
be  apt  to  astonish  the  superstitious  listener  if 
he  were  not  acquainted  with  the  unoffending 
cause  of  all  the  disturbance.  Sometimes  it 
rises  into  the  air  like  the  bang  of  a  huge 
drum,  and  again  seems  to  steal  over  the  waves 
with  a  low,  murmuring  wail ;  and  if  you  were 
to  place  your  ear  close  to  the  surface,  the 
strange  sounds  would  appear  to  come  from 
five  or  six  different  places.  Seamen  are  often 
49tartled  by  the  ^*  boom,  boom,"  that  seems  to 
Bteal  over  the  vessel,  seeming  to  their  ears 
more  like  the  drum  of  some  long- lost  crew 
than  the  voice  of  an  insignificant  member  of 
the  family  of  fishes.  For  such  it  is,  and 
well-known  as  the  bearded  drum-fish.  But 
how  it  produces  the  queer  musical  notes,  is 
something  that  it  would  be  well  for  our  "  fish 
commission  "  to  discover  this  summer  on  the 
sound. 

Still  another  faithful  satellite  of  Euterpe 
is  found  in  the  noisy  maigre.  It  makes  a 
cooing  moan,  accompanied  by  a  sharp  croak 
that  can  be  heard  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
aind  fifty  feet.  The  fish  attains  a  length  of 
about  six  ifeet,  and  weighs  forty  pounds. 
What  these  sounds  are  for  we  know  not,  but 
on  the  principla  that  all  things  are  for  some 
particular  purpose,  they  must  have  a  mean- 
ing. That  the  imperfect  voice  of  the  fish  is 
used  to  express  discontent  and  pain,  I  have 
no  doubt,  as  in  numerous  experiments  on  a 
fish  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  called  the 
gruut,  I  found  that  the  voice  was  used  and 
modulated  as  with  other  animals.  When 
touched  with  the  knife  the  grunts  that  it 
gave  vent  to  fairly  rose  to  a  shriek,  and  when 
dying;  its  moans  and  sobs  were  almost  dis- 
agreeably human. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  one  of  these 
veritable  porkers  that  I  caught.  Thinking 
that  my  bait  needed  replenishing,  I  hauled 
in,  and  found  nicely  hooked  a  grunt,  and  no 


sooner  had  I  placed  him  in  the  boat  than  he 
commenced  a  series  of  grunts  and  sobs  that 
bid  fair  to  take  me  by  storm.  Now  he  would 
make  a  low  noise,  and  gradually  swell  the 
"  melodv,"  and  finally  hurl  at  me  such  a 
blast  of  entreaties,  all  of  which  were  pro- 
duced without  a  struggle,  that  my  better  na- 
ture was  aroused,  and  I  made  haste  to  tosB 
him  back ;  and  as  he  disappeared  he  uttered 
a  squeak,  which,  together  with  the  splash, 
sounded  to  me  like  a  bofia  fide  *'  thank  you,'' 
and  I  have  no  doiibt  but  what  it  was. 

Baron  Humboldt  mentions  an  occurrence 
which  he  witnessed  in  the  South  Sea.  '*  About 
seven  o*clock  in  the  evening  the  sailors  were 
terrified  by  an  extraordinary  noise  in  the  air 
like  the  beating  of  tamborines,  followed  by 
sounds  that  seemed  to  come  froni  the  ship, 
and  resembling  the  escape  of  air  from  boiiiog 
liquid." 

Many  other  instances  could  be  called  up  to 
prove  that  fishes  use  their  vocal  organs  to 
some  purpose,  but  the  above  only  serve  to 
show  tnat  they  have  a  well-defined  voice,  and 
that  it  is  capable  of  modulation. — Exxhange 
Paper. 

I  mm  '• 
THE  PERFOBATIKa  POWKB  OF  BOOTS. 

It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  how  easily  the  roots 
of  plants  and  trees  bore  through  hard,  im- 
pacted soils  in  search  of  nourishment  They 
use  for  this  purpose  a  sort  of  awl,  of  immeose 
power,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  root,  and 
capable,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  root  ma- 
chinery, of  thrusting  aside  heavy  weights  and 
getting  through  almost  any  obstruction.  Yet 
the  awl  consists  only  of  a  mass  of  microscopic 
absorbent  cells,  formed  by  protoplasm  or  veg- 
etable mucus—the  fluid  in  which  vital  action 
is  first  set  up.  The  roots  of  the  elm  and  the 
maple  will  bore  through  the  hardest  soil  of 
walks  or  streets,  enter  drains,  twine  about 
water  pipes,  and  penetrate  through  the  seams 
of  stone  and  brick  structures.  The  roots  of 
some  plants  have  been  known  to  pass  through 
eighteen  inches  of  solid  brick- work,  and  make 
their  appearance  in  a  wine  cellar  below. 
Plants  have  a  vast  power  in  overcoltning  ob- 
stacles, when  foraging  for  food.  They  are 
like  a  hungry  animal,  which  no  fences  can 
restrain  when  there  is  food  beyond.  The 
movements  of  roots  in  soils  proceed  on  certain 
principles  of  utility  in  connection  with  the 
welfare  of  the  plant.  Some  need  much  more 
moisture  than  others,  and  the  roots  will  drive 
through  rocks  to  obtain  it;  others  need  sili- 
cious  food,  and  will  penetrate  through  a  clay 
bank  to  reach  the  desired  foradng  ground. 
The  urgency  with  which  nature  drives  plants 
and  animals  in  pursuit  of  food  is  almost  irre- 
sistible.— Journal  of  Chemuiry, 
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EVEKINO  PBATEB. 

I  come  to  Thee  to-ni^^ht, 
Iq  my  lone  closet  where  no  eyes  can  BeCi 
And  dare  to  crave  an  interview  with  Thee, 

Father  of  love  and  light. 

Softly  the  moonbeams  ehine 
On  the  Btill  branches  of  the  shadowy  trees, 
While  all  sweet  sounds  of  evening  on  the  breese 

Steal  throngh  the  slumbering  vine. 

Thou  gav^st  the  calm  repose 
That  rests  on  all ;  the  air,  the  birds,  the  flower, 
The  human  spirit  in  its  Veary  hour, 

Now  at  the*bright  day's  close. 

Tis  Nature's  time  for  prayer ; 
The  silent  praises  of  the  glorious  sky, 
And  the  earth's  orisons,  profound  and  high, 

To  heaven  their  breathings  bear. 

If  I  this  day  have  striven 
With  thy  blest  spirit,  or  have  bowed  the  knee 
To  aught  of  earth  in  weak  idolatry, 

I  pray  to  be  forgiven. 

If  in  my  heart  has  been 
An  unforgiving  thought,  or  word,  or  look, 
Though  deep  the  malice  which  I  scarce  could  brook, 

Wash  me  from  the  dark  sin. 

If  I  have  turned  away 
From  grief  or  suffering  which  I  might  relieve, 
Careless  the  cup  of  water  e'en  to  give, 

Forgive  me^  Lord,  I  pray. 

And  teach  me  how  to  feel 
My  sinful  wanderings  with  a  deeper  smart, 
And  more  of  mercy  and  of  grace  impart, 

My  siofulness  to  heal. 

Father  I  my  soul  would  be 
Pore  as  the  drops  of  eve's  unsullied  dew ; 
And  as  the  stars  whose  nightly  course  is  true. 

So  would  I  be  to  Thee. 

Not  fer  myself  alone 
Would  I  these  blessings  of  Thy  love  implore, 
But  for  each  penitent  the  wide  world  o'er. 

Whom  Thou  hast  called  Thine  own. 

Ani  for  my  heart's  best  friends, 
Whose  steadfast  kindness  o'er  my  painful  years 
Has  watched,  to  soothe  afflictions,  griefs,  and  tears, 

My  warmest  prayer  ascends. 

Should  o'er  their  path  decline 
The  light  of  gladness,  or  of  hope  or  health. 
Be  Thou  their  solace,  and  their  joy  and  wealth, 

As  they  have  long  been  mine. 

— Bynms  of  the  Aget, 


■  t—  I 


STREAMS  FROM  THE  ROCK. 

Oft  when  of  God  we  ask 
For  fuller,  happier  life. 
He  sets  us  some  new  task. 
Involving  care  and  strife  : 

Is  this  the  boon  for  which  we  sought? 

Has  prayer  new  trouble  on  us  brought? 

This  is,  indeed,  the  boon, 
Though  strange  to  us  it  seems  ; 
We  pierce  the  rock,  and  soon 
The  blessing  on  us  streams : 
For  when  we  are  the  most  athirst, 
Then  the  clear  waters  on  us  burst. 

We  toil  as  in  a  field 
Wherein,  to  us  unknown, 


A  treasure  lies  concealed. 
Which  may  be  all  our  own : 
And  shall  we  of  the  toil  complain, 
That  speedily  will  bring  us  gain  ? 

We  dig  the  'wells  of  life, 

And  God  the  waters  gives  j 

We  win  our  way  by  strife, 

Then  He  within  us  lives: 
And  only  war  could  make  us  meet 
For  peace  so  sacred  and  so  sweet. 

— Thoma9  Toke  Lyneh^  1855. 


THE  LOWLY  BPIBIT. 

The  lowly  spirit  God  hath  consecrated 

As  His  abiding  rest, 
And  angels  by  some  patriarch's  tent  have  waited 

When  Kings  had  no  such  guests.  > 

The  dew  that  never  wets  the  flinty  mountain. 

Falls  in  the  valley  free  ,* 
Bright  verdure  fringes  the  small  desert  fountain 

But  barren  sand  the  sea. 
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The  training  of  the  young  is  one  of  the 
most  ^ave  and  important  matters.  There  is 
an  influence  which  lies  behind  the  Sunday- 
school ;  and  character  is  morc^  than  educa- 
tion. And  this  ''character"  in  its  highest 
aspects  depends  upon  the  home  training  more 
than  upon  anything  else.  Yet  there  appears, 
in  too  many  instances,  a  desire  to  escape  that 
routine  of  duties  which  has  been  laid  upon 
parents  by  the  Divine  Providence,  aud  shift 
the  responsibility  upon  others.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  education  is  an  aid  to  a  higher 
social  life.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest 
connection  between  the  possession  of  all 
knowledge  and  the  performance  of  the  slight- 
est duty.  Is  our  national  education  giving 
us  a  higher  human  life  ?  Is  it  deepening  our 
better  natures,  or  calming  our  rivalries,  or 
reconciling  the  differences  between  capital 
and  labor?  Do  parents  think  their  duties 
are  discharged  when  they  have  sent  their 
children  to  the  Sunday-school  ?  '  What  is  an 
hour  in  the  church,  or  Sunday-school,  as  an  off 
set  against  a  laxity  of  teaching  and  training 
in  the  home  ?  No  one  can  plead  ignorance 
of  the  Divine  will  and  law.  Theft,  impurity, 
deception,  and  all  the  vices,  are  known  to  be 
such.  It  is  not  knowledge  we  need  so  much 
as  better  example  and  influence.  Duty  is  of 
all  things  important,  and  knowledge  unim- 
portant, comparatively.  The  best  men  who 
have  ever  lived  have  become  such  through 
the  examples  they  have  seen  in  their  homes, 
and  the  influence  of  their  training.  When 
the  fountain  leaps  higher  in  the  public  char- 
acter you  find  its  source  in  the  deep  breast 
of  some  noble,  true  mother.  If  the  hope  of 
humanity  ever  seems  likely  to  U3  to  go  out, 
we  know  not  how  it  can  ever  be  rekindled. 
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except  in  discharging  the  duties  and  bearing 
the  penalties  which  God  shall  impose  upon 
us  as  parents  and  guardians. 


i««»> 


Christian  Courtesy. — I  saw  some  where 
the  other  day,  a  sentence  like  this:  "The 
truest  courtesy  is  the  truest  Christianity." 
This  is  not  sim'plj  eajing,  I  take  it,  that  a 
Christian  will  be  a  gentleman ;  it  teaches  that 
the  spirit  of  self  denial,  of  foregoing  personal 
advantages  for  the  sake  of  favoring  another, 
is  the  root  and  substance  of  the  regenerated 
life.  Now,  here  is  a  practical  test,  brought 
near  to  us  in  all  the  scenes  of  our  intercourse 
with  our  fellowB,  showing  what  manner  of 
spirit  we  are  of.  If  we^  are  truly,  that  is, 
sincerely,  courteous  and  polite  we  are  serving 
Christ,  showing  His  example,  and  exhibiting 
His  spirit.  If,  in  the  collisions  of  personal 
interests  through  the  day,  we  are  more  care- 
fiil  to  favor  ourselves,  to  secure  the  best,  to 
be  served  first,  to  gratify  Tour  own  wishes  and 
tastes,  than  to  gratify  and  serve  others,  I  care 
not  what  names  we  bear,  or  what  professions 
we  make,  or  what  religious  exercises. we  en- 
gage in,  the  spirit  of  the  Master  is  not  in  us. 
— A.  L.  Stone. 

T^  O  X  I  C  E  fe5. 


CIRCULAR   MKSTINGS. 

Eighth  mo.  30th,  Bridgeport,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 

Kinth  mo.  6th,  Ahington,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  "  Reading,  Pa.,  2  P.  M. 

"  "  Chester,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  .         •'  Constantia,  N.  Y. 

"  "  Pennsneck,  N.  J.,  3  P.  M. 

"         13th,  WarriDgton,  Pa. 


friends'  B0ARJ»INO-H0lTSE  ASSOCIATION. 

Managers  and  Canvassing  Committee  wiU  meet  at 
Race  Street  Monthly  Meeting  Room  on  Sixth-day, 
Ninth  month  4th,  at  4  o'clock. 

Fall  attendance  desirable. 

Jos.  if.  Truman,  #ii.,  Clerk, 


FBICNDS'  historical  ASSOCIATION. 

The  First  Stated  Meeting  after  the  recess  will  be 
held  at  820  Spruce  street,  on  Fourth-day  evening. 
Ninth  month  2d,  at  8  o'clock.  AH  interested  are 
invited. 

Wm.  J.  Jenks,  President. 

Nathaniel  B.  Jan  net,  Secretary. 


I X  s  m:  s. 

Thermometers  are  called  Fahrenheit,  or  Reaumui^ 
from  the  names  of  two  philosophers  who  first 
utilized  these  instruments.  Gabriel  Daniel  Fahren- 
heit was  a  native  of  Dantzic,  born  in  1686,  and  died 
in  1736.  Rene  Antoine  Fenchault  de  Reaumur  was 
born  at  Rochelle,  in  1683.  He  was  cotemporary  with 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  principal  difference  between 
their  thermometers  is  in  the  method  of  noting  the 
degrees.  Fahrenheit  starts  zero,  according  to  his 
scale,  at  thirty-two  degrees  below  the  freezing  point 


of  water — an  arbitrary  idea — the  reason  of  which 
cannot  be  successfully  explained.  One  sogn^estioo 
is  that,  the  thermometer  being  experimented  upon 
principally  at  Florence,  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain 
a  great  degree  of  cold  or  heat  as  a  starting  point. 
Fahrenheit  has  one  hundred  and  eighty  between 
the  fixed  points.  Reaumur  has  but  eighty  degreei. 
So  that  Reaumur  degrees,  according  to  DQmeratioD, 
do  not  seem  to  show  the  same  beat  or  cold  which 
is  marked  on  a  Fahrenheit  thevmometer.  In  Fah- 
renheit the  fref  zing  point  being  thirty-two  degreeB, 
the  boiling  point  is  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees, 
thus  showing  one  hundred  and  eighty  degreed  be- 
tween freezing  and  boiling.  In  Reaumur,  the 
difference  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  is  only 
eighty  degrees  ;  so  that  a  degree  (Reaumur)  is  equal 
to  two  and  a  quarter  degrees  Fahrenheit.  A  more 
sensible  thermometer  than  either  is  that  of  CelsiuB 
of  Leyden,  invented  in  1742,  which  gives  one  hun- 
dred degrees  between  freezing  and  boiling.  This  is 
usually  called  the  centigrade  thermometer.— ^unrfay 
DitpateK 

Pre. historic  America. — The  Alta  California  re- 
cently described  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Pur- 
ker,  superintendent  of  a  canal  company,  engaged  in 
irrigating  the  Pueblo  Viejo  Valley,  Arizona.  This 
valley  is  described  as  being  sixty  miles  in  length 
and  about  four  miles  wide.  Mr.  Parker  foucd  the 
ruins  of  ancient  cities,  extending  along  the  valley 
about  a  mile  apart  from  each  other,  and  the  remsini 
of  a  large  canal,  with  triangular  shaped  reservoirs, 
built  of  stone,  in  each  of  the  cities  or  towns.  Pot- 
tery, household  implements  (made  of  stone)  and 
hnman  bones  have  been  found  in  the  ruins.  The 
dwellings  seem  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
are,  in  some  cases,  covered  up  with  fr6m  ten  to  forty 
feet  of  earth,  growing  Inx^irious  vegetation.  The 
pottery  is  decorated  in  colors,  the  walls  of  the 
dwellings  are  laid  in  cement,  and  the  interior  of  a 
large  building,  supposed  to  have  been  a  place  of 
worship,  had  beai  smoothly  plastered.  The  remains 
indicate  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  were 
far  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  Indians 
or  Mexicans  of  historic  times,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  wanderers  through  Asia  crossed  Beh- 
rings  Strait  and  made  their  wiiy  down  the  Pacific 
coast  to  the  rich  valleys  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
at  least  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  yeats  ago. 
The  Indians  h^vea  tradition  that  the  people  who 
lived  there  went  to  battle  in  the  South,  and  were 
all  killed.  A  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  re- 
mains might  lead  to  important  knowledge  regarding 
the  history  Of  these  and  the  South  American  races. 
— Public  Ledger, 

A  NEW  life-saving  invention  has  recently  appeared 
in  Paris  in  the  shape  of  a  durable  garment  which 
covers  the  entire  body.  It  is  made  of  rubber  and 
is  provided  with  a  flipxible  tube,  which  has  a  mouth- 
piece. By  blowing  into  the  latter  the  person  in 
danger  inflates  the  garment,  which  buoys  him  op 
when  in  the  water. — Seientijie  Amnrican.  t 

Dried  Potatoes. — Lately,  a  trade  has  been  de- 
veloped among  some  Rochester  shippers,  about 
which  but  little  is  known.  It  is  the  trade  in  dried 
potatoes.  Potatoes  are  sliced  up  and  drif  d  much  iu 
the  same  manner  as  dried  apples.  One  firm  in  that 
city  has  an  order  on  hand  now  for  50,000  pounds  of 
these  dried  potatoes,  as  well  as  for  1,500  bushels  of 
onions,  which  are  dried  in  much  the  same  manner. 
They  are  intended  for  the  navy.  A  bushel  of  po- 
ta'oes  dries  away  to  about  ten  pounds.  When  ready 
they  are  put  into  large  tin  cans,  holding  forty 
pounds,  and  sealed. — Southern.  Workman, 
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MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

CONCORDVILLE, 

DBLAWABB  COUNTY,  PBNN. 
It  ritoMedon  the  Phila.  A  Baltimore  Central  R.R.,  20 
■dlei  west  of  Pbilidelpbia.  Both  sexes  are  admitted. 
It  !■  ander  the  care  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  members 
of  the  Societf  of  Friends.  To  oar  piesent  corps  of 
Teachers  we  have  added  two  others,  ripe  in  Scholar- 
ship and  experience.  The  Boglish  branches,  the 
Olamies  and  the  Sciences  will  be  thor^^ghly  tanght. 
Ho  efforts  will  be  spared  to  give  stnaenis  a  careful 
truning.  The  Bniidiogs  have  superior  modern 
anangements.  Small  children  will  be  provided 
with  the  comforts  of  a  home. 

Fall  and   Winter  session  will  commence   9mo. 
(September)  14.        For  Circular  address, 

JOSEPH  SHO&TLIDGE, 
^■t.  Principal. 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE, 

SWARTHMOftE, 

DBLAWARB  COUNTY,  PBNN. 
This  Institution,  under  the  care  of  Friends,  and 
•pen  to  students  of  either  sex,  is  situated  on  the 
West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Bs.ilroad,  ten  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Full  courses  ot  aXudj  are  pro- 
widedin  both  the  Classical  and  Sfcie^tific  Depart- 
■tents,  for  completing  either  of  which  the  usual 
4i^grees  are  conferred.  There  is  also  connected 
^th  the  College  a  Preparatory  School.  Applicants 
of  anj  age  are  admitted  either  to  the  College  or  the 
Preparatory  School  who  bring  testimonials  of  good 
character  from  their  last  teachers,  and  pass  the  re- 
quired preliminary  examinations.  The  examinations 
for  admiss  on  to  the  College  or  the  Preparatory 
School  will  be  held  on  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  days, 
the  1st,  2d  and  Hd  of  Nintb-menth  (September,)  1874. 
To  secure  places,  the  accomodations  being  limited, 
supplications  should  be  made  ae  early  as  possible 
•ither  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  President.  For 
Oatalogue  and  further  particalars  address 

EDWARD  H.  HAGILL,  President. 


SWITHIN  C.  SHORTLIDGB'S 

BOARDING    SCHOOL, 

TOUJf  O  MEN  AND  BOTB. 

KBNNETT  BQUARB»  PA. 


tfPBQIAL  PROVISION  AND  CARE  FOB  LITTLE  BOT8 

PROF.  J.  M.  HABBL,  Pa.  D. 
JDstory,  Modem  Languages,  Physiology  and  Astronomy, 

DR.  C.  8.  OAUNTT. 
Chemistry  and  Nataral  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  F.  OOSTEN, 
Peanumship  and  English  Branches. 

&  C.  BHORTLIDOB,  A  U^  Pidtoifal. 
■I  Instniotor  in  Language,  Mathematlos  and  English. 

THE  TAYLOR  ACADEMY, 

(FMVMriy  Tiylor  *  Jseksmi'*  Aeadway,) 

wiLnnraxoH,  Dd., 

A  BOARDING  &  DAY  SCHOOL 

WUl  rs-open  UiBth  month  Ttli,  1871 

For  Circulars  and  further  information,  addrcM 

J.  K.  TAYLOR,  Prinoipal. 


ERCILDOUN  SEMIVAB7. 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

This  Institution,  which  has  a  beautiful  and  healthy 
location  in  Chester  Go.,  Pa.,  will  commence  its  nezi 
session  Niitth  mo.  28th,  1874.  Instruction  thoroat(h 
and  practical.  Lectures  every  week.  Terms,  $k$ 
per  sessron,  of  iwenry  weeks.  For  circulars  and 
full  particnlarsi  address  the  principal, 

RICHARD  DARLINGTOK,  Jb., 

Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Fa. 

MIAMI  VALLEY  INSTITUTE, 

Combining  suitable  physical  industries,  with  a  full, 
or  partial  College  Course  of  instruction.  For  par- 
ticulars send  for  Catalogues. 

A.  WRIGHT,  Pres. 
7th  mo.  11, 18U  Springboro,  Warren  Co.,  0. 

(^HAPPAQUA   MOUNTAIN   INSTITUTB.  ^ 

J  A  Boarding  School  for  both  sexes,  under  the 
care  of  \he  Society  of  Friends*  Fall  term  (S86.00|) 
begins  9th-mo.  7th.    Address^ 

8.  C.  COLLINS,  Principal, 

Chappaqua,  New  Tork« 

HOORESTOWN  BOASDINQ  SCHOOL 

Will  re-open  Ninth  month  21st,  1874.    For  circular 
apply  to  MART  S.  LIPPINOOTT,  Principal,  MoorM- 
town,  Burlington  Co  ,  N.  J. 
7  mo.  7th,  1874. 

FRIENDS'  SBBRINO  AN  EDUCATION  FOB 
their  D4Ughter8  at  cheaper  rates  than  that 
afforded  by  our  high  priced  schools,  can  be  accom- 
modated at  Baton  Institute,  Kennett  Square,  Chester, 
Co.,  Pa.    Inquire  for  circular  of 

EVAN  T.  SWAYNB,     lprf„„|„^i^ 
SALLIB  W.  SWATNB.  §  *^"»«P»*^ 

r^RIENDS'  SCHOOLS  AT  FIFTlSGNTfl  AND 
J;  Race  Stieets,  Philadelphia.  Will  resume  theb 
duties  the  7th  of  Ninth  month  next.  Applications 
for  admission  to  the  Boys'  departments  of  the  Central 
and  Grammar  Schools  should  be  made  to 

A.  B.  iyiNS,A..M,  Principal, 

1524  N.  Broad  Street 

FKIENDS'  SCHOOL 
FOR    BOYS    AND    GIRLS, 

g.  E.  COR-  FOURTH  St  GREEM  8T8. 

Will  open  for  the  fall  and  winter  terms  on  the  first 
Second- day  of  the  Ninth  month.  For  terms  or  admt»> 
sion,  apply  at  the  School,  or  to  Samn#l  liillingham, 
6IS  Poplar  Street;  Anna  K.  Parry,  612  Spring  Qardea 
Street;  John  A.  Wright,  736  Green  Street;  Julia  Ann 
Cook,  1326  Franklin  Street,  or  to  Ell  DUlin,  1218 
Green  Street. 

CHESTER    ACADEMY, 

CHESTER,  PA. 
The  Fourteenth  year  of  this  school  for  both  sezet, 
will  open  on  August  3l8t.    The  whole  expense  if 
$210  per  year.    For  Circulars,  addess 

GEO.  GILBERT,  PrincipaL 


A    DAY   JQUARANTEID 
«ii«oaf  weUX  AUGER  AND 

DRILL  <a  S»od  *>Rttoi9:.  BIQBX9C 
TEfirrUfOHIALS  FBOM  OOV  ERMOBS 
OF  IOWA,  ARKAH9AS  AMD  DAKOTA* 
OltelofnfftM.  W.OILBS»ai.r 
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Heath  House, 

SCH 00 LEY'S    MOUJ^TJIM, 

MORRIS  CO.,  N.  J. 

ma  faTorite  MovDUtn  rtfort,  now  made  so  eatj 
<»f  aec6Mto  Philadelphia,  hjthe  admirahie  arrange- 
wenti  of  the  North  Penn  R.  R.,  oiilj  four  hours  from 
this  city,  wiii  remain  open  until  October  1st. 

J.  WARRBN  COLEMAN. 


THZ  BZ7N0LDS  IBON  S007IN&  00. 

annfactorers  of  Iron  Bailding  Work,  Zinc  OrsA- 
ments,  Galvanised  Iron  Cornices,  Balnstradet,  Win- 
dow Caps,  Dormers,  Ac.  These  make  low  fire  ia- 
•nrance  ratei.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin.  or  slate.  Send 
for  circulars.  407  WALNUT  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Works,  Camden. 

OARPBTZMCM9I. 

on  PBZOI  QABPIT  WABIBOUn. 
Window  Shades.  (Ml  Oloth,  Mate,  fo. 

BENJAMIN  CRCENt 
Sip  tSB         M  North  SMoad  St..  FhlladtaL 

8.  T.  BALBEB8T0N  ft  SOS, 

•02  SPRING  GARDBN  8TRBR, 

PnLADItfBU, 

Always  on  band  a  large  yarietj  of  Paper  HaogiafS 
and  window  Shades.  We  bare  a  t«ij  detlraole 
Spring  Shade  Roller,  which  woriu  without  cords, 
ftnd  is  mneh  approved. 


H.  RoBtars. 


Rkobcs  If.  Koei 


J.  H.  ROBERTS  &BRO. 

PBODXrCBJ 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dea]era  In 
"JFaTei^Sji  and.  X>oiii«»tio  SVnitM, 

948  JfOBTH  DELA  WABE  A  VENUE, 


SMpplBK  •rdfrt  preniiOj  Sited . 

W.  P.  BOBStna,  Alnudria,  Ta.  WM.  PABRT,  Cln»titiMM.  V.  i» 

TBeavTov  oovBow  aoa.  PUteftft. 

FOB  SALE. 

Ifj  Farm  of  105  acrei  in  London  Connty,  Ta. 
one  mile  south  of  Parcel IvillCi  on  the  Washington 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  There  is  a  good  brick  House, 
brick  Barnt  *nd  other  bnildinge ;  good  Arole,  Peach, 
and  Pear  Orchards,  a  qaantity  of  small  frnits,  ete. ; 
good  springs  and  running  water. 
Reference  to — 

Richardson  ft  Jaoney,  Philadelphia. 

D.  W.  Tajlor,  Wilmington,  Del. 

S.  W.  Taylor, 

Wm.  P.  Ta/lir, 

BERNARD  TAYLOR, 

Lincoln  P.  0., 

London  ComtTysTa. 


li 


New  Type-Skilled  Workmen 


eUsbUshedeveraOV 


o 


BILL  HUDnfiS, 
CIRCULftRS, 

TAMr/1  CwVth*  fceHWei  he 

*V^^^r^«  GOOD 
^^^^WORK  Is  modem 

^^^XstylSi  of  ssy  doscriplien, 

OH  the  very  BEST  TERMS. 


EVANS 

Corner  of  Library  Street. 


A  LARGE  8ALART  a  month  easily  made  wHh 
Stencil  and  Key  Check  ontlSts.  Catalonse 
and  Skmples  sent  free.  8.  M.  Spencer,  117  Baa- 
orer  St.,' Boston. 

CBAFT   ft   JESSVP, 

(BnoeeSBorB  to  B.  A  Wfldmaa,) 
.  ^   '     '905  lUxuT  Stbmt,  Vbxlmxk^mu. 
'  Jkfjaak  Varaiahing  Goods,  Gntleiy,  Walnnt  Brad- 
e^Xamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures, .Bird  Cages,  Plated, 
iritannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  waM, 

oitOTHiB  WBiMona  BBPAiman.         ^^ 


W  ATLANTIC  CITY,  H.  I. 

This  new  house,  located  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  Ocean,  and  famished  in  a  superior  manner 
with  new  furniture,  will  be  opened  for  fisitors  aboat 
Sixth  mo.  20tb,  1874.    For  terms,  etc.,  address 
BDWIK  ROBERTS,  Proprietor, 

Moorostown,  K.  J. 
Or  ATLANTIC  CITY,  NJ.  after  Sixth  mo.  Ut. 

ARLINCTON  HOUSE. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 
Opposite  Dennis  Cottage.   Ooly  400  feet  from  tbt 
Surf.       Is   strictly  first-class  in   all  its  keep  sf. 
Board  during  September  reduced* 

JOS.  B.  WISTAR,  Proprietor. 

BOABDINO!  ~~ 

Vacancies  for  three  Boys  at  15o7  Race  Street, 
opposite  the  Friends'*  Central  Sxsbool,  also  one  ro^m 
for  a  naarried  couple. 


3t. 


At  or  near  th**  Valley  Meeting  House,  on  the  d*y 
of  tbila'da  iQuarterly  MeeUcg,  Thiec  Maauscnjt 
Buropean  Liters.  The  finder  will  be  suitably  reward- 
ed by  leaYing  the  same  at  ^„-,/,» 
FRIENDS'  LNTELLIGEXCBR  OFFICE, 

706  Arch  Street. 


>j 
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No.  28. 


ISAAC   O.  TTSON» 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

240  N.  Eighth  Street. 

Fhotogn^khing  in  All  its  bnuiahe9»    Spwdal  att«ii- 
tloii  giTen  to  oopying  old  pietnros. 

FURNITURE. 
AkAKshed  iiwetatg-jwe  yean  iy 

8.  B.  RBOB8TBR, 

Deaigner,  M Mmfkctnrer  and  I>ealer  in  fine  Walnvt 
And  Cottage  Furnitnn,  Springy  Hair  and  Husk  Ifat- 

No.  526  Oallowhill  Stribt,  Prila.. 


! 

To  meet  the  urgent  demand  of  the  times  the 
FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  00.  haye  deter- 
mined  to  REDUCE  PRICES,  and  will  hereafter  sell 
their  $65  Machine  for  $45,  and  other  stjles  in  propor- 
tion. THE  FLORENOE  is  the  ovlt  Sewing  Machine 
that  feeds  the  work  backward  and  forward,  or  to 
right  and  left^  as  the  purchaser  maj  prefer.  It  has 
been  greatlj  impeoybd  and  simplipibd,  and  is  far  bet- 
ter than  an  J  other  m**  chine  in  the  market.  VS  IS 
NOW  THE  CHEAPEST.  Agents  Wanted: 
Principal  office,  1123  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 


L  F.  HOPKINS, 

B8M0TBD  TO  NEW  STORE,  227  N.  TENTH  ST. 

Maanftietiirer  and  dealer  in  fino 
WALNUT  FUHNITUBB,  MATTRASSBS,  *o.,  *o., 
vonld  rospeetlaUj  inrite  the  attention  of  Friends  tr 
a  n«w  and  well  selected  stook. 

PRICED  LOW. 


A.  K.  PABBT, 

612  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  to  a  well  selected 
stook  of  Spring  Glores,  Hosiery,  Silk  and  Cot- 
ton Blonde.    Also,  Book  Muslin,  for  Caps 

and  Handkerchiefs.  8m 


REMOVAL, 

THE  PUBLICATION  OPBIOE 

OF 

-y  iliS'  lEUfflffl 

Has  been  removed  to  Uie  storel^f  "  Friends'  Book 
Association,"  No.  706  Arch  St.    To  which  place  allj 
•ommnlfications,  remittances,  advertisements,  &c., 
■hoold  be  addressed. 
8ik  mo.  3.  JOHN  COMLY,  Aot. 

ROTIC,  formerly  LA  PIERRE  HOUSE, 

Ocean  Street,  Cape  May,  New  Jersey. 
Accommodation  for  350  Guests. 
Is  now  a  first-class  modem  style  house,  replete 
with  modem  conreniences,   In  great  part  newly 
and   handsomely    furnished,   including    best    Bed 
Springs,  Mattresses,  Gas,  Ac.    Roomy  Piassas  open 
to  the  Sea  Breese.    About  one  square  from  the  beach 
and  bath  houees,  and  central  to  the  different  points 
of  attractions  upon  the  Island.   Circulars,  with  cut  of 
the  house  and  full  particulars,  sent  upon  application. 
Coach  at  Depot  and  Steamboat  Landing. 
^  Terms  moderate. 


W.  W.  Gbbiv. 

R.  L.  Cabpsittib. 


CHAS.  S.  CARPENTER, 

Proprietor. 


THE  PENN  MUTTJAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OP  PHILAD'A. 

Assets  accumulated,  $4,427,996.69. 
The  PENN  is  a  purely  MUTUAL  Company.  ALL 
of  its  surplus  premiums  are  returned  to  the  mem- 
bers every  year,  thas  fttrnishing  insurance  at  the 
lowest  possible  rates.  All  Policies  Non-forfeitoble 
for  their  value. 

AGENTS  and  CANVASSERS  WANTED.    Apply 
to  Office,  No.  911  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MUTUAL  FIRE  INS.  CO., 

or  FlallaaelplUA. 

No.  701  ABCH  STBEXT. 

CALEB  CLOTHIER,  President. 
ALAN  WOOD,  Vice  President. 

THOMAS  MATHER,  Treat. 
T.  BLLWOOD  CHAPMAN,  Seo'y. 


TASTELESS  FRUIT  PBESEB7ING  POWDER 

Preserves  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  tomatoes  withont 
being  air-tight,  and  has  no  equal  in  the  world  for 
putting  up  all  kinds  of  Stewei  Fmit,  Fruit  Butters 
and  Preserves  for  winter  use,  as  well  as  for  everyday 
use  in  summer,  as  a  very  small  quantity  will  keep 
stewed  fruit  in  summer  for  w^eks,  that  would  spoil 
over  night.  It  is  not  new,  but  is  now  sold  in  every 
state  of  the  Union,  and  been  advertised  in  this  paper 
for  the  last  six  years.  Hundreds  who  commeoced 
buying  a  single  box,  now  buy  by  the  dozen  for  family 
use.  Air-tight  fmit,  with  a  little  of  this  powder  in,  is  of 
much  finer  flavor  than  without  it,  beside  you  have  a 
certainty  your  fruit  will  keep.  It  saves  large  quanti- 
ties of  Sugar,  as  you  can  use  just  what  you  choose. 
One  box  preserves,  60  lbs.  or  40  qts  of  dressed  firuit. 
Price  $4.00  per  doz.  by  Express.  50  cents  single  box 
by  mail.  Directions  and  full  pa  rticulars  by  mail  to 
any  one  who  writes. 


ZANE,  NORNY  k  CO., 


3  mo.  7m o.  1st. 


136  N.  Second  St.,  Philada 


A 


HOME  NORMAL  SCHOOL  for  small  children. 
Thorough  instruction  and  moral  training. 

SARAH  E.  FELL, 

Mechanicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
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JOKEH  €01IIPOrBn>  BED  SPRING 

Th«  Okly  Double  Spring  in  thb  Makkbt. 


This  Spring  has  no  Buperior  either  among  high  or 
low  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
gpiral  springs,  surmounted  hj  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  pat  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Give  sise  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Gan  supply  thousands  of 
references.  «*Johbb  Compound  Spbino"  Manufac- 
tory, 226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
ean  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 


PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALH. 

A  foil  aasortment  of  goods  soltable  for  Priendi  wear  mi- 
stantly  on  hand.    Satlsfftctory  fit   Terms  HeasonaUei 

GUSTAVUS  aOLZE, 
TAILORi 

Suooeasor  to  Chae.  G.  Jackaon.  At  the  Old  Stend 

No.  531  Aroh  8tr«et,  PhUmdelphla, 


DR.  aaO.  ROBBRT8, 

DBNTIST, 

FOBUIRLT  421  NOBTH  BiZTH  StBUT, 

ham  remored  to  247  North  Eighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
ofhiiterrices. 


RICHARDS  a:  BHOURDB, 

OARPBNTBRS    AND    BUILDBB|B, 
No.  1126  SniArr  Allit, 
(First  Street  aboTe  Race  Street,) 

PHILADBLraiA. 

JOBBIB'a  ATTSBDBD  TO. 


No.  1020  Wood  St 


No.M0N.tth8l 


PRIBND8'  CBHTRAXi  TAILOR  8TORB. 

IBAAG  H.  MACDONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Ohas.  0.  JAOKflOH,  deceased,  has  remoTed 
to  104  N.  eth  St.  aboTe  Arch.  Having  had  26  yearr 
^zperienee  in  getting  up  of  Friends*  olothing,  he 
tolioits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 


<300D   BaSINESS  OPPOBTUNTTY. 

WHEELER  ft  WILSOK 

ifATnTFACTTTBING  COMPANY 

«M  MOtgaoislng  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
offer  b«t«»r  Urme  than  ever  before  giren  to  reliable 
.^iMrgetic  nen  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NUMBER  6 

HAiurAOTUBiua  BBwnra  maohihe. 

APPLY  AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADA. 


ISAIAH   PRICE.  DENTIST, 
1720    OiMO  Straet,    PUladelpUa,   Fmuml 

CARPETINGS 

AND 

oixj  oi-iomis. 

J^EW  FATTEBJ^S, 

Great  Tariety  of  styles  in  every  grade  of  goods  from 
the  finest  Axminster  down  to  the  Rag  Carpet  All 
will  be  offered  at  lowest  market  prices. 

BEEVE  t  KNIGHT  &  SON, 

(IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS. 

Un    CHESTJ^UT  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


w 


ILLIAM  HBAOOOK, 
GENERAL  FURNISHING    UNDBRTAKKB, 

Ko.  007  FiLBB&T  Strut,  Phila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Coffins,  and 
•very  reqnisiUfor  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed  s 

ft^KBX  Preserver,  obriating  the  necessity  of  pncbng 
dlee  in  ice,  ^ 


NEI MD  DESIiUBlE  fiOODS. 

A    VTItf  IC  T  INI**  01^ 

NBW  STRIPED  SILKS,  87Jc.  AND  $1,00; 

A  PINE  LINE  OF  ^  „^  ..  ^^ 

BLACK  SILKS,  FROM  $1.00  TO  fft.OO; 

A  ^^N®g^5^^g%^gHMBRBS   AND  MERINOBS; 

A  FINE  LINE  OF 

BLACK  MOHAIRS  AND  ALPACAS; 

^  '^^^^DRBSS^GOODS,  OPENING  DAILY; 

A  FINE  LINE  OF 

TABLE  LINENS  AND  NAPKINS; 

^  ^^%BAT  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  CHINTZBS; 

A  FINE^^INB^OF  g^  TICKING,  AND  SPREADS; 

A  FINE  LINE  OF  ,  ^^    ,     „. 

FLANNELS,  FROM  25c.  TO  $1.25. 

SHIRT  FRONTS  A  SPECIALTY,  our  owe  mike. 


f 


S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arch  Sts.,  Philad'a. 
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WJlST  hold   of   instruction;    lit   HB&  HOT   go;     KIIP   HBBj     rOB   BHB    IS   THY   Liri. 


^01., 


PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  5,  1874. 
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IfiTSn  AHD  PTIBLXSBXD  B7  AN  ASSOOZATZON  07  nXS2IS3. 

MnQiicinoHs  lun  bi  addrbsbd  asd  patimts  iadi  to 

JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 

AT  PUBLICATIOir  OFFICE,  Vo.  706  ARCH  STREET 
OFFIOB  OPEN  trom  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 


TBRM8!— TO   BE   PAID   IN  ADVANCE 

The  Paper  is  issned  every  week. 

The  TK»TT-PiBav  Volaroe  commenoed  on  Ibe  2ftth  of 
Second  month,  1874,  at  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  to  sub- 
scribera  reoeiying  It  through  the  mail.  To  those  receiving  it 
through  our  carriers,  Trrkk  Dollars. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  SIX  CENTS. 
It  Is  desirable  that  <iU  suhscriptioiis  should  commence  at 
m  ^aginninff  qf  the  volume. 
REEMITTANCES  by  mail  should  be  in  obxoxs,  dbapts,  or 
P.  O.  xoifET-oansRS;  Ae  latter  preferred.    Monet  sent  by  mail 
«rlll  be  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 

AGENTS t-'T.  Barling  Hull,  BaUimore,  Md, 
Joseph  S.  Cohu,  JV«io  York. 
BenJ.  Stratton,  Rickmondy  Ind. 
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Oonrerning  JOSEPH  Thorn,  drr rased :   a  Me- 
nxorialof  Roche-^f^r  Monthly  MeeUn^j,    Issued 
hy  New  York  Year/j/  Meet  in// ^  1874. 
The  Bubject  of  this  memoir  was  the  son  of 
Jacob  atra  Eunice  Tbprn,  sufd  was  born  in 
X>utches8  County,   N.  Y.,  on   tEe    12th   of 
Sixth  month,  1802.      When  quite  a  lad,  he 
removed  with  his   parents  to  the    town  of  I 
Salf  Moon,  Saratoga  County.  N.  Y.    It  ap-  ■ 
pears  from  the  accounts  we  have  been  able 
to  ^ther,  that  he  was  v^ry  thoughtful  con- 
cerning the  higher  duties  of  life  while  in 
earlj  youth,  and   that  «l  an  early  age  he , 
united  himself  with    the  Methodists,   with 
whom   his  father  was  also  a  member.     In 
speaking  of  this  period  of  his  life  and  of  bis 
religious  experience,  he  said  he  soon  became 
disBatisfied  with   the  form    and   manner  of 
vrorship  among  that  people ;    that  it  did  not 
meet  the  cravings  of  his  spiritual  nature,  nor 
iVimish  him   with  the  peace  he  longed  for. 
^bout  the  20th  year  of  his  age  he  united 
Himself  in  membership   with   Friends.      In 
liv^hat  manner  he    became    acquainted  with 
them,  and  convinced  of  the  truth   of  their 
principles,  we  are  unable  to  learn,  but  he 
frequently    expressed,    that  when    mingling 
^^ivith  them  i^  silent  communion  with  God,  he 
found  what  he  had  sought,  and  enjoyed  a 
sweet  peace  in  the  performance  of  the  relig- 
ious duties  which  were  required  of  him  among 
them. 

During  the  time  of  the  commotions  which 


agitated  the  Society  soon  after  he  became  a 
member,  and  which  resulted  in  a  separation  > 
he  passed  through  a  season  of  deep  mental 
conflict  to  determine  with  whom  he  should 
remain,  but  settled  in  remaini ug  with  Friends,, 
although  his  parents  took  the  opposite  coarse. 

In  the  year  1826,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Jane. Ann  Badgley,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  near  affection  until  her  death,  which  took, 
place  on  the  10th  of  Eighth  month,  1862. 

She  was  one  who  was  qualified  to  feel  wit^ 
him  in  his  spiritual  baptisms,  and  thus  eii« 
abled  to  be  a  strength  to  him  in 'seasons  of 
depression,  and  to  aid  him  by  her  counsel,  as* 
well  as  example,  in  living  out  all  the  reJig* 
ious  requirements  he  felt  were  laid  upon  him. 

They  removed  with  their  family,  in  the^ 
year  1832,  to  the  town  of  Wheatland,  Mon- 
roe County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until 
the  spring  of  1838,  when  he  purchased  a  faria. 
in  Chili,  and  resided  there  until  1868,  when- 
he  removed  to  Mendon,  where  he  lived  until 
his  decease. 

He  early  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  aflTairs 
of  the  Society,  and  was  a  diligent  attender 
of  its  meetings.  Although  living  for  thirty 
years  about  four  miles  from  his  meeting,  he 
was  seldom  absent  from  them  unless  pre* 
vented  by  sickness,  and,  notwithstanding  be 
was  heavily  in  debt,  with  a  family  dependent 
on  him,  and  being  obliged  to  entrust  his  bi^s- 
iness  affairs  during  his  absence  to  hired  help, 
ill-health  alone  kept  him  from  his  mid-week 
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meetiDgs,  and  when  preveDted  from  taking 
bis  family  with  him  on  account  of  the  state 
of  the  roads,  he  would  go  on  foot. 

His  demeanor  in  meeting  was  solid  anvi 
dignified,  evincing  that  his  mind  was  not 
resting  in  careless  ease,  but  was  seeking  and 
holding  communion  with  the  Master  of  all 
rightly -gathered  assemblies. 

His  faithfulness  and  devotion  soon  gained 
him  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  and  in  the 
Third  month,  1836,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
responsible  position  of  an  elder,  which  he 
filled  with  propriety  and  usefulness  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Possessing  a  sound 
judgment,  and  a  ripe  experience,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  feeling  sympathy  with 
the  ministry,  and  to  rightly  encourage  those 
in  whom  he  saw  the  pure  gift. 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  world  in  the 
transaction  of  his  business,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  model  in  uprightness  and  integrity  of 
character;  his  word  was  eacred,  his  represen- 
tations truthful,  and  in  all  his  dealings  he  was 
careful  to  be  just. 

In  his  family  he  was  an  afiPectionate  hus- 
band and  a  kind  father,  caring  for  the  spir- 
itual as  well  as  the  temporal  interests  of  them 
all,  often  collecting  them  around  him,  and 


reading  to  them  from  the  Scriptures  or  from    severely  attacked   with  an   affection  of  the 


some  other  good  work,  or  administering  to 
them  words  of  counsel  and  admonition,  seek- 
ing to  induce  his  children  to  be  ever  faithful 
in  endeavoring  to  cultivate  the  inner  and 
better  life,  that  they  might  advance  onward 
to  an  inheritance  in  that  beautiful  city  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he 
made  several  religious  visits  as  companion  to 
a  Friend  belonging  to  the  same  Monthly 
Meeting,  with  whom  he  traveled  in  near 
unity  and  sympathy.  His  deep  religious  ex- 
perience, and  his  quick  feeling  heart,  pecu- 
liarly qualified  him  for  such  a  service,  and 
he  not  only  entered  into  sympathy  with  him 
in  his  baptisms  in  these  visits,  but  was  at 
times  qualified  to  hand  forth  a  few  words  to 
those  assembled  which  were  accompanied 
with  the  true  life. 

In  the  fall  of  1867  they  were  set  at  liberty 
to  visit  the  families  of  Farmington  Quarterly 
Meeting,  a  service  which  had  rested  on  the 
minds  of  both  for  a  length  of  time  unknown 
to  each  other  until  a  few  days  before  laying 
it  before  their  friends.  In  this  labor  he  was 
led  into  close  feeling  with  the  families  visited, 
and  in  nearly  all  had  some  pertinent  counsel 
to  offer,  which  appeared  to  be  well  received, 
and  which,  while  deeply  trying  to  a  retiring 
nature  like  his,  brought  him  the  sweet  reward 
of  peace. 

In  the  years  1871  and  1872,  they  were  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  appointing  meetings 


among  those  not  in  membership  with  us  within 
the  limits  of  Farmington  Quarterly  meeiing. 
During  the  performance  of  this  duty  he  gave 
up  to  that  which  he  had  long  felt  to  be  re- 
quired of  him,  to  appear  in  public  testimony 
as  directed  by  his  Heavenly  Father,  though  he 
had  occasionally  thus  appeared  previouBly. 
His  offerings  were  lively  and  satisfactory, 
and,  as  he  continued  to  grow  in  the  occupancy 
of  this  gift,  it  was  acknowledged  by  his 
friends. 

In  the  summer  of  1862  our  dear  friend  met 
with  a  severe  afiSiction  in  the  removal  by  death 
of  his  beloved  wife,  who  was  taken  from  him 
with  but  a  moment's  warning ;  bat,  while 
feeling  his  loss  very  keenly,  yet  he  was  pre- 
served in  that  patient  resignation  of  the 
Christian^  under  which  he  could  adopt  the 
language,  ''  The  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord." 

In  the  year  18  o4  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Abigail  D.  Clark,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  much  affection  and  harmony,  and  who  still 
survives  him. 

For  several  years  his  health  had  been  de- 
clining, and  after  attending  the  Monthly 
Meeting  in  the  Eleventh  month,  1872,  he  was 


stomach,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
His  sufferings  at  times  were  very  severe,  but 
all  were  borne  with  Christian  patience  and 
fortitude. 

The  closing  scenes  of  his  long  and  useful 
life  were  such  as  we  might  look  forih>m  one 
whose  chief  e^aeavor  has  been  not  only  to 
appear,  but  to  live,  the  true  Christian. 

A  friend,  on  calling  to  see  him  shortly 
after  he  was  taken  so  seriously  ill,  while  in 
conversation  with  him,  alluded  to  the  prob- 
ability o£  his  recovery,  when  he  pleasantly 
replied,  '*  I  have  not  seen  the  end,  but  am  re- 
signed to  the  Lord's  will/'  and  soon  added, 
'*  Oh,  what  a  bright  prospect  is  opened  before 
me,  and  of  what  little  moment  are  the  things 
of  earth  compared  to  the  glorious  inheritance ! 
I  can  see  where  I  might  have  bettered  my 
life,  yet  my  chief  object  has  been  to  serve  my 
Heavenly  Father !" 

At  another  time,  in  converaation  with  the 
same  friend,  he  remarked,  "  What  a  care  I 
have  had  for  my  children  I  and  I  can  see 
some  fruits  of  that  care,  and  I  desire  more 
may  be  manifested." 

At  another  time  he  said,  "There  is  » 
brighter  and  a  happier  time  approaching* 
Oh,  what  a  concern  I  have  had  for  a  nearer 
love  and  unity  among  the  servants  of  the 
Lord,  that  they  may  by  their  example  point 
the  people  to  a  better  way  T' 

At  another  time,  in  speaking  to  the  same 
friend  of  the  close  bond   of  sympathy  aod 
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unity  in  which  they  had  travelled  in  their  re- 
ligious exercises,  he  said,  '*  Our  afftction  has 
been  like  that  of  David  and  Jonathan." 

A  few  weeks  subsequent,  when  he  had 
failed  much,  and  his  friends  were  daily  look- 
ing lor  I  he  final  change,  he  again  remarked, 
**  Ob,  what  a  sweet  prospect  of  soon  meeting 
in  that  world  where  parting  will  be  no  more, 
and  of  staying  with  the  loved  ones  gone  be- 
fore, and  with  our  blessed  Lord  T* 

After  this  he  seemed  to  rally  so  as  to  give 
fiome  encouragement  of  being  more  comfor- 
table, but  an  unfavorable  change  took  place, 
and  he  passed  away  suddenly,  but  quietly,  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th  of  Second  month, 
1872,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  life  of  this  dear  friend  we  have  a 
beautiful  evidence  of  the  sustaining  and 
guardian  care  of  our  Heavenly  ^Father  over 
thoee  who  put  their  trust  in  Him,  and  who 
make  it  their  chief  object  to  serve  Him,  pre- 
serving them  amid  varied  conflicts,  enabling 
theai  to  discharge  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
reaponsibilities  with  fidelity  and  integrity, 
fining  thereby  the  respect  and  affection  of 
their  brethren,  qualifying  them  for  usefulness 
in  the  church,  fitting  them  to  rightly  labor  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  and  finally  crowning 
them  with  an  unfaltering  trust  and  hope  under 
which  they  can  adopt  the  language  of  Paul, 
**  I  have  fought  the  good  fight ;  I  have  kept 
the  faith  ;  I  have  finished  my  course ;  hence- 
"^^  forth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
"^  righteou^ess;  and  not  for  me  only,  but  for 
alJ  those  who  love  the  Appearing  of  the  Liord 
Jesus" — thus  preparing  them' for  an  entrance 
into  an  eternity  of  joy  and  peace. 

THE  BEST  PHILOSOPHY. 

The   propriety  of  cultivating  feelings   of 
l>enevolence  towards  our  fellow-creatures  is 
seldom  denied  in  theory,  however  frequently 
the  duty  may  be  omitted  in  practice.    It  has 
been    recommended    by    tbe    eloquence    of 
fieathen  philosophers,  and  enforced  by  some 
extraordinary  examples  of  heathen   philan- 
thropy ;  but  as  the  foundations  on  which  they 
built  their  beautiful  theories  of  virtue  were 
»      narrow  and  confined,  the  superstructure  was 
frail  and  perishable,  and  never  was  the  true 
foundation  discovered,  till  brought  to  light 
by  Jesus  Christ    He  first  taught  how  the 
obstacles  to  benevolence  were  to  be  removed) 
by  conquering  that  pride,  self-love,  and  vain 
glory  which  had,  till  then,  constituted  a  part 
of  the  catalogue  of  human  virtues.     He  first 
taught  the  universality  of  its  extent,  by  con- 
necting it  with  the  love  of  the  common  Father 
and  Benefactor  of  all,  and  made  the  love  of 
our  fellow  creatures  the  test  and  criterion  of 
our  love  to  the  Creator,  while  from  true  devo- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Being,  he  thought  that 


benevolence  to  man  must  necessarily  flow. 
He  likewise  taught  that  upon  all  who  were 
convinced  of  these  truths,  and  were  anxious 
to  fulfil  the  Divine  commandments.  Divine 
assistance  would  be  bestowed.  He  alone  en- 
nobled virtue  by  the  assurance  of  an  eternal 
reward. 

CHARITY. 
▲LL-IHBBACIRG,  ▲LL-SKEVING,  ALL-BLIflSIXO. 

The  apostle  had  exhorted  his  brethren  to 
acquire  and  exercise  fortitude,  resolution, 
knowledge,  moderation,  patience,  godliness, 
and  brotherly  kindness ;  a  gradation  of  Chris- 
tian graces  which  is  climacteric,  to  crown 
which  ascending  series  he  introduces  another 
and  the  most  glorious  of  all,  saying,  '*Add  to 
your  faith  charity." 

Faith  he  regarded  as  being  fundamental  to 
all  spiritual  worth,  and  these  other  attributes 
its  fruit  and  decorations.  In  his  estimation 
the  man  of  faith  would  need  fortitude  to  en- 
dure the  cros9  of  the  Christian  profession ; 
resolution,  to  execute  secret  convictions  of 
duty ;  knowledge,  to  prevent  zeal  from  degen- 
erating into  fanaticism ;  moderation,  to  guard 
against  all  extremes  of  personal  indulgence 
and  outward  vicissitudes;  patience,  to  bear 
him  calmly  through  individual  annoyanoe? ; 
godliness,  to  overcome  the  world ;  brotherly- 
kindness  to  create  within  his  bosom  a  tender 
sympathy  for  all  the  disciples  of  Christ  in 
every  land ;  and,  soaring  still  higher,  charity 
or  holy  and  compassionate  love  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Charity  is  all-embracing.  In  the  compre- 
hensive apostolic  sense  of  the  word  it  is  the 
health  of  the  soul,  condition  of  its  best  growth, 
and  guarantee  of  most  prolific  usefulness. 
Charity  is  the  most  vigorous  and  attractive 
ofi&boot  of  faith,  the  faith  of  Divme  grace. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of 
fitith  to  restore  us  to  God,  and  of  charity  to 
fill  us  with  God.  Faith  conducts  us  to  the 
source  oi  salvation,  and  charity  thenceforth 
transforms  the  whole  ChQstian  life  into  a 
beneficent  stream  thence  derived.  These  two 
graces  can  never  exist  divorced  from  each 
other.  With  as  much  propriety  might  we  say 
that  fire  is  perfect  without  heat,  or  that  the 
sun  is  perfect  without  light,  as  that  faith  can 
be  perfect  without  charity.  It  is  not  faith  but 
fiEiithlessness  that  expects  to  attain  eternal 
joys  without  the  preparatory  discipline  of 
love  and  good  wor^s.  Not  that  his  benefi- 
cence will  purchase  redemption ;  but  the.  ab- 
sence of  love  will  be  the  presence  of  eternal 
woe.  True  charity  is  as  indefatigable  as  it  is 
inexhaustible.  It  incessantly  renews  its  own 
energies,  and  the  more  it  imparts  to  others, 
the  more  iu  its  original  resources  it  super- 
abounds.     He  who  thos  loves  and  labors  for 
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the  highest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  ren- 
ders his  own  heart  a  paradise  on  earth.  He 
has  God  iviihin  him,  for  God  is  love;  and 
the^divinity  with  which  he  is  imbued  leads 
him  forth  to  enterprises  that  are  Divine.  It 
founds  hospitals,  and  builds  asylums  of  every 
form  and  name.  Its  ear  is  open  to  hear  every 
groan,  and  its  hand  is  ready  to  wipe  away 
every  tear.  It  makes  personal  visits  to  the 
cellars  and  garrets  ot  wretchedness,  and 
everywhere  speaks  those  kind  words  of  sym- 
pathetic affection  which  are  exhausted  never. 
God  remembers  a  cup  of  water  given  in  His 
name. 

St.  John  records  a  very  significant  declara- 
tion made  by  Jesus  Christ.  ^'A  new  com- 
mandment 1  give  unio  you,  That  ye  love 
one  another;  as  I  have  loved  }ou,  that  ye 
also  love  one  another.  By  this  fehall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  digciples,  if  ye  have 
Jove  one  to  another."  This  new  commapd- 
ment  has  an  emphasis  which  is  very  remark- 
able. Humility,  purity  and  Christian  disci-  . 
plefihip  were  things  new  and  strange  indeed 
to  the  pagan  world ;  but  not  so  new  were 
they  as  this  precept  of  universal  love.  Jesus 
adds  that  this  shall  be  the  sign  by  which  His 
disciples  shall  be  recognized ;  not  that  humil- 
ity, purity  and  fraternity  were  .not  also  signs 
very  evident  and  very  6triking  of  the  Chris' 
tian  piofeEsion,  but  because  charity  is  the 
ocean  whence  all  virtues  emanate,  and  to 
which  they  return.  It  is  this  that  renders 
one  humble,  chaete  and  fraternal ;  and  con- 
sequently Chribt  declared  that  this  should  be 
the  capital  sign  of  the  soul  transformed. 
Perhaps  wisdom  is  valued  most  of  all  acqui- 
sitions ;  but  it  is  not  equal  to  love.  Every 
true  believer  will  say  with  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  **My  dear  Philotheus,  I  would  give 
twenty  serpents  for  one  dove." 

Christian  charity  is  all  serving  as  well  as 
all-embracing.  The  man  of  practical  godli*- 
ness  does  not  repel  the  mendicant  at  hi^  door 
with  a  frigid  sermon  when  he  should  kindly 
relieve  his  wants  with  a  silver  shilling.  On 
the  contrary,  when  he  says,  "  be  ye  fed,  be  ye 
clothed,  and  be  ye  taught  the  way  to  heaven," 
his  own  efforts  comport  with  the  law  of  Chris- 
tian duty  and  fulfil  it.  "  He  hath  a  tear  for 
pity,  and  a  hand  open  as  day  to  melting 
charity." 

Condescension  is  a  trait  peculiar  to  the 
good,  who  love  to  stoop,  that,  like  their  Mas- 
ter, t^ey  may  elevate  the  dejected,  and  move 
about  with  active  charity  in  the  humblest 
spheres.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  real  superi- 
ority alone  thus  to  descend  in  order  to  raise 
to  itself  those  with  whom  it  communicates, 
and  through  which  intercourse  it  instrument- 
ally  renders  Divine  aid.  Always  guided  by 
heaven  and  seeking  its  light,  charity  attaches  I 


itself  to  truth  as  to  a  duty ;  and  being  con- 
stantly directed  to  what  is  practical  and  est- 
ing,  it  frequently  reverts  to  the  cross  Jor  wis- 
dom, ever  striving  to  bring  souls  to  Chrifit. 
It  endures  by  its  patience  and  inward  peace 
what  to  the  world  seems  full  of  disquietude 
and  disgust  It  cures  or  mitigates  every 
pang,  and  feels  that  the  drying  up  of  a  single 
tear  has  more  of  honest  fame  than  all  the 
ferocious  wars  of  the  world.  Amoog  the 
graces,  charity  is  the  most  amiable  and  potent ; 
gently  lilting  the  veil  of  obscurity,  teaching 
us  to  love  ail  mankind  for  their  own  sakea 
and  as  the  children  of  God,  and  to  cherish 
them  most  when  most  destitute,  when  they 
are  bereaved,  and  our  love  alone  can  indem- 
nify them  for  the  trials  they  endure. 

It  is  not  only  true  that  he  who  does  most 
good  is  thereby  endowed  with  abilities  to  do 
still  more ;  but  he  who  is  most  beneficent  will 
also  enjoy  the  most  delightful  attachment  to 
those  who  are  the  objects  of  his  regard.  Char- 
ity generates  mutual  esteem  and  replenishes 
earth  with  the  elements  of  heaven*.  When  it 
is  said,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self," it  is  not  so  much  that  we  should  love 
him  first  and  do  him  good  as  the  result  of 
that  love ;  but  thou  shalt  confer  benefits  on 
thy  neighbor;  and  this  thy  kindness  will 
react  on  thee  in  that  tide  of  love  which  shall 
indicate  the  infinite  beneficence  of  God,  and 
be  to  thee  the  ioretaste  of  inamortal  bliss.  It 
is  this  which  inspires  in  the  sanctified  heart  a 
tender  relationship  with  all  the  inhabitants  of 
earth  as  the  ofiApring  of  a  common  Father, 
and  gives  to  the  possessor  much  of  the  pure 
and  generous  emotions  which  celestial  spirits 
feel. 

Charity  not  only  embraces  all  and  serves 
all,  but  its  constant  purpose  is  to  bestow 
actual  benefits  in  the  greatest  profusion  upon 
the  greatest  number.  How  can  a  Christian 
hate  any  one,  since  he  is  commanded  to  love 
his  enemies,  even  ?  Love,  gentle  and  diffu- 
sive, permeating  and  beneficent,  reposes  in  the 
breast  of  a  true  disciple  as  a  drop  of  dew  in 
the  bosom  of  a  flower.  Jesus  clearly  taught 
that  whoever  is  able  and  does  not  relieve  the 
sufferer  wherever  h^  is  found,  is  his  foe.  The 
heart  that  has  been  melted  and  transformed 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  will  not  i'reeze  to  doubt 
the  amiable  impulses  which  charity  prompts, 
but  spontaneously  springs  forth  with  a  lively 
instinct  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  our  race : 

It  seeks  again  those  chords  to  bind 
Which  human  woe  bath  rent  apart; 

To  heal  again  the  wounded  mind, 
And  bind  again  the  broken  heart. 

Jesus  Christ  was  a  public  blessing  in  the 
world;  ** He  went  about  doing  good;"  and 
such  should  all  His  followers  be.  The  plain 
command  of  our  God  is,  '*  Honor  all  men/ 
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not  with  equal  esteem,  but  alwajs  with  bene- 
ficent reii^ard.  In  all  ranks  and  conditions 
•of  mankind  we  are  to  recognize  and  honor 
our  own  nature,  the  precious  remains,  how- 
•ever  defaced,  of  God's  own  image.  To  treat 
Any  with  absolute  neglect  is  to  despise  Divine 
example  as  well  as  the  Divine  law  of  love. — 
£.  L.  Maooon,  in  National  BaptisL 
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THE  ORBAT  END  OP  SOCIETY. 

Property  continually  tends  to  become  a 
'more  vivid  idea  than  right.  In  the  struggle 
for  private  accumulation,  the  worth  of  every 
liuman  being  ia  overlooked.  The  importance 
•of  every  man's  progress  is  forgotten.  We 
must  contend  for  this  great  idea.  They  who 
liold  it,  must  spread  it  around  them.  The 
truth  must  be  sounded  in  the  ears  of  men, 
that  the  grand  end  of  society  is  to  place  within 
Teach  of  all  its  members  the  means  of  im- 
provement, of  elevation,  of  the  true  happi- 
ness of  man.  There  is  a  higher  duty  than  to 
build  almshouses  for  the  poor,  and  that  is,  to 
«ave  men  from  being  degraded  to  the  blight- 
ins:  influence  of  an  almshouse.  Man  has  a 
right  to  something  more  than  bread  to  keep 
him  from  starving.  He  has  a  right  to  the 
tiids,  and  encouragements,  and  culture,  by 
which  he  may  fulfil  the  destiny  of  a  man ; 
and  until  society  is  brought  to  recognize  and 
reverence  this,  it  will  continue  to  groan  under 
its  present  miseries. —  Channing, 

BEAD  WORf  S. 
BT  JOHN   W.    OHADWICK. 

Finalities  are  an  impertinence  in  a  growing 
^orld,  and  the  man  who  thinks  his  own  work 
final  does  but  make  himself  appear  ridic 
ulcus.  Other  men  have  labored  and  we  enter 
into  their  labors,  and  others  still  will  enter 
into  ours.  Many  wastes  of  error  must  be 
traversed  before  the  truth  is  reached.  Honor 
to  those  who  have  traversed  them  courage- 
ously, abiding  in  their  wild  and  lonely  places 
in  all  singleness  of  heart.  They  die,  not  hav- 
ing received  the  promise.  But  they  are  saved 
by  hope.  Their  faith  is  counted  unto  them 
f  >r  righteousness. 

Let  us  not,  then,  allow  ourselves  to  be  made 
florrowful,  save  as  to  some  extent  we  must  be 
by  all  past  things,  by  the  "  dead  works  "  of 
literature  and  art  and  skill  that  once  were 
full  of  palpitating  life.  They  were  so  to 
«ome  purpose.  The  growing  world  has  taken 
up  their  life  into  itself.  They  have  been  as- 
similated. They  have  passed  into  the  tissue  of 
the  race.  They  have  become  bone  of  our 
bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh. 

But  there  are  dead  works  that  may  well 
make  us  sorrowful.  They  are  ihoBe  that  never 
were  alive.    And  in  order  to  see  these   we 


have  no  need  to  go  into  old  libraries,  or  fa- 
mous galleries,  or  among  the  ruined  temples, 
shrines  and  palaces  of  other  days.  We  have 
no  aeed  to  go  far  back  in  time  or  far  away 
in  space.  Happy  are  we  if  it  is  even  neces- 
sary for  us  to  cross  our  own  thresholds  in  or- 
der to  discover  them.  Works  without  heart 
in  them — these  are  the  real  dead  works,  the 
works  that  never  have  been  alive.  And  such 
dead  works  are  never  far  to  seek.  They  can 
be  found  wherever  men  and  women  can  be 
found.  On  the  lowest  planes  of  physical  toil 
one  cannot  help  seeing  the  difference  between 
one  workman  and  another.  And  then  thb 
difference  reaches  up  into  the  highest  walks 
of  intellectual  activity ;  and  wherever  we  dis- 
cover it,  what  a  mighty  difference  it  is. 
There  are  men  who  do  hard  work  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a  day,  and  without  a  week's  va- 
cation in  the  year,  and  they  ask  no  odds  of 
any  one.  Their  hearts  are  in  their  work  and 
they  rejoice  in  it  They  sing  and  whistle  at 
their  toil,  and  it  does  one  good  to  get  near 
such  people,  stand  they  at  lathe  or  forge, 
work  thev  in  field  or  factory,  be  their  work 
ever  so  disagreeable  to  all  outward  seeming. 
All  pity  is  wasted  on  such  men,  work  they 
ever  so  hard.  They  can  imagine  nothing  more 
nearly  to  their  mind. 

But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  there  are  men  all  of 
whose  works  are  dead  works.  They  take  no  joy 
in  them.  They  worry  through  them  in  some 
poor  mechanical  way.  If  the  work  is  natu- 
rally mechanical,  it  may  not  suffer ;  but  the 
most  mechanical  employment  ought  to  have 
a  h^rt  behind  the  hands.  For  making  a 
wooden  table  or  an  epic  poem  give  us  the 
man  whose  heart  goes  to  a  merry  tune.  His 
work  will  inevitably  be  more  efficient  It 
will  have  sunlight  in  it  and  fresh  air.  The 
work  that  lives,  and  lives  to  cheer  and  bless, 
has  gladness  for  its  inspiration.  Such  work 
is  always  beautiful.  Its  opposite  is  a  said 
sight  to  look  upon.  We  see  men  of  business 
whose  business  is  much  more  to  them  than  a 
means  of  makmg  money.  They  never  envy 
those  who  have  nothing  to  do.  A  life  of 
idleness  has  for  them  no  charms.  If  fair 
winds  fiivor  them,  it  is  well  and  good.  If 
not,  if  adverse  winds  prevail,  if  storms  arise, 
if  breakers  roar  ahead,  they  rise  to  the  height 
of  the  occasion.  They  **  put  on  victory  as 
a  robe."  But  there  are  men  of  business 
whose  relation  to  their  business  is  purely 
mercenary.  They  have  no  heart  in  it  They 
endure  it  for  the  sake  of  its  results.  To  come 
in  contact  with  such  men  is  fearfully  depress- 
ing. They  oast  a  shadow  wherever  they  go, 
a  shadow  that  has  in  it  no  power  of  healing. 

There  are  dead  works  of  the  home  as  well 
as  of  the  market-place,  dead  works  of  house* 
keeping,  dead  works   of  rearing   cbildreiit 
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We  have  all  seen  them  ;  women  going  about 
their  daily  work  with  about  as  much  enthu- 
siaem  as  has  **  a  galley-slave  at  night  scourged 
to  his  dungeon  ";  women  whose  children  are 
a  burden,  not  a  blessing,  an  occasion  for 
perpetual  anxiety,  not  for  perennial  joy. 
And  side  by  side  with  these  we  have  seen 
others  of  a  different  mould,  women  whose 
days  are  all  thanksgiving  days,  who  believe 
in  women's  rights,  suffrage  and  all,  and  mean 
to  have  them,  but  who  ask  no  exemption 
from  their  round  of  ordinary  care,  and  only 
ask  to  do  the  work  they  are  now  doing,  with 
a  larger  outlook  and  with  higher  aims.  Such 
women  step  as  if  to  martial  music  on  their 
toilsome  way.  Their  cares  seem  joys  to  them ; 
their  children — no  better  than  other  people's 
— a  perpetual  income  of  strength  and  peace ; 
an  outset  in  no  wise.  They  make  all  ordi- 
nary definitions  of  the  word  Home  seem  in- 
complete and  trivial,  they  make  the  thing  so 
wonderful  in  its  significance. 

But  what  good  is  there  in  this  distinguish- 
ing between  dead  and  living  works,  unless 
the  power  to  make  alive  or  dead  is  given  in 
some  measure  to  every  one  of  us,  unless  we 
can  do  something  to  put  heart  into  our  own 
works  and  into  other  people's  ?  Truly,  not 
much,  and  yet  some  good  may  come  from 
noticing  that  these  are  not  entirely  under  in- 
dividual control.  There  are  differences  of 
temperament  which  we  must  accept  as  ulti- 
mate facts.  It  is  as  easy  for  some  people  to 
work  as  it  is  for  other  people  to  be  idle.  And 
there  are  other  differences  of  temperament 
quite  as  positive  as  this.  Of  course,  th%  taoe 
man  is  the  one  who  fights  against  his  natural 
tendency  when  it  is  not  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  good,  but  the  difficulty  still  remains  that 
many  have  to  fight  in  this  way,  while  others 
are  bom  in  the  moment  of  victory ;  the  fight- 
ins  is  all  over  when  they  arrive  upon  the 
field.  And  so  the  first  leeson  to  be  drawn  ja. 
one  of  charity,  that  we  do  not  judge  men  as 
if  virtue  were  equally  accessible  to  all,  see- 
ing that  some  find  it  close  at  hand  and  others 
shall  hardly  find  it,  though  they  seek  for  it 
earnestly  and  with  tears. 

But,  though  temperament    is  oftentimes 

rnnical,  an  immense  province  is  within 
bounds  of  individual  control.  For  one 
thing,  a  great  many  dead  works  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  lack  of  health.  Without 
bealth  how  shall  a  man  put  heart  into  any- 
thing he  says  or  does?  "  But  health  as  well 
as  temperament,  is  something  for  which  we 
»re  only  partly  responsible."  Yes,  but  we 
are  partly,  and,  in  so  far  as  we  are,  our  work 
should  be  alive  to  the  full  extent  that  health 
ean  make  it  so.  Without  becoming  a  mor- 
i>id  vivisectionist  of  his  own  body,  a  man 
ean  so  obey  some  of  the  most  obvious  laws  of 


health  as  to  lay  hold  of  a  corresponding  ad- 
vantage of  immense  value.  Ill  health  is  at 
the  bottom  of  an  immense  amount  of  half- 
heartedness,  and  ill  health  is  very  often  the 
result  of  knowingly  and  willfully  breaking 
the  divine  commandments.  To  get  health  is 
to  get  heart  and  to  make  mechanical  ao> 
tivity,  dead  works  a  much  remoter  possibility. 

Another  fertile  source  of  dead  works  is 
misdirected  energy.  Men  cannot  put  their 
hearts  into  one  thing  because  they  are  al- 
ready in  another,  in  which,  if  they  could 
work,  their  work  would  throb  with  life.  And 
here  the  first  word  is,  choose  deliberately 
the  position  for  which  you  are  best  fitted  by 
your  natural  abilities,  and  be  very  faithful  to 
these,  and  no  dead  works  will  cumber  you. 
But  if  the  choice  has  been  made  and  not  well 
made,  is  a  man  doomed  to  go  on  forever 
doing  heartless  work?  Not  if  he  can  see 
that  independence  and  domestic  love  are  bet- 
ter even  than  to  be  exactly  in  the  place  tor 
which  we  are  designed  by  natural  aptitude. 
Let  a  man  once  see  how  good  a  thing  it  is  to 
stand  on  his  own  feet,  asking  no  ^vorsof 
any  otfe,  still  better,  let  him  see  that  we  are 
here  for  love's  sake'  more  than  any  special 
task,  and  that  nothing  can  cheat  us  out  of 
this,  and  the  most  uncongenial  work  shall  be 
no  longer  dead.  It  shall  be  caught  up  and 
transfigured.  Let  a  man  see  these  things, 
and  if  he  will  he  shall  put  more  heart  into  a 
business  for  which  he  has  no  liking  and  no 
aptitude,  than  without  this  insight  hei  could 
put  into  the  mosKcongeaial  occupation. 

Tliere  is  nothing  else  which  has  so  much 
life  tn  it  as  love.  For  the  husband  and  wife 
who  love  each  other  with  pure  passion  and 
all  reverence,  dead  works  are  quite  impos- 
sible. But  there  must  be  thoughtfulness  in  the 
love  that  is  equal  to  the  wear  and  tear  of 
such  a  busy  work  day  world  as  this.  All  the 
chivalry,  all  the  desire  to  please,  all  the  del- 
icate attentions  must  not  end  with  courtship 
or  the  honeymoon.     Many  a  man  or  woman 

foes  famishing  for  years  because  of  little 
indnesses  undone  that  once  were  plentiful 
enough.  Manv  who  now,  after  a  few  j  ears 
of  marriage,  find  themselves  uncongenial, 
would  never  make  this  terrible  discovery  if 
both,  or  even  one,  she  aid  exercise  a  hun- 
dreth  part  of  the  considerate  tenderness  that 
lit  up  the  days  before  marriage  with  such 
pure  radiance 

Serve  Ood  by  doing  common  actions  in  a 
heavenly  spirit,  and  then,  if  your  daily  call- 
ing only  leaves  you  cracks  and  crevices  of 
time,  fill  these  up  with  holy  service.  To  use 
the  Apostle's  words,  "  As  we  have  opportu- 
tunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men." 
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PERIOD  OF  SELF-CONCEIT. 

In  almost  every  man's  life  there  is  a  period 
of  self  conceit  But  with  a  true  heart  and  a 
well-halanced  head  the  disease  is  of  short 
duration,  and  is  not  liahle  to  recur.  There 
are  only  a  few  incurable  cases,  and  still 
fewer  in  which  one's  vanity  becomes  inflated 
as  seasons  leave  their  silvery  register  upon 
his  locks.  The  period  is  somewhere  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  five,  at  which 'men  are 
generally  the  smartest.  Tbey  are  sages  then, 
and  are  standards  of  wisdom  in  all  things. 
They  are  Zaccbeuses  in  the  giddy  heights  of 
the  sycamore.  Some  of  them  tumble  out  and 
break  their  necks,  >%hile  others  see  their  folly 
and  come  down  among  humble  and  wise  men. 
But  this  is  a  critical  period  in  one's  life.  He 
may  act  foolishly  towards  others,  but  others 
should  exercise  discretion  toward  him. 

Older  men  should  not  aggravate  the.  ill, 
but  bear  patiently  and  gently  with  it  Kind- 
ness and  patience  will  best  help  a  young  man 
through  this  crisis  of  vanity.  Harsh  treat- 
ment may  leave  unpleasant  reflections  after 
the  patient  has  been  restored.  The  insane 
and  delirious  never  forget  derision  and  ill- 
treatment.  So  the  puffed- up  young  man  may 
remember  all  attempts  to  puncture  him  with 
ridicule.  After  his  collapse  of  vanity,  and 
the  normal  adjustment  of  his  faculties,  he  may 
know  who  had  pity  and  patience,  and  who 
sought  to  kill  rather  than  cure.  We  would 
ibere&re  say  to  our  brethren :  Bear  with  that 
vain  young  man ;  Jbe  maj|»be  ripening  into 
maturer  strength  that  ehajl  largely  advance 
the  cause  of  truth. — ITerald. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM       UNPUBLISHED        LETTERS. 


We  have  just  returned  to  this  place  aflter 
an  absence  of  five  weeks,  spent  in  different 
portions  of  the  country,  having  had  a  very 
pleasant  time,  feeling  perfectly  well.  One 
of  our  rides,  while  in  Bucks  county,  extended 
to  the  far  famed  Cattalossa,  seven  miles  above 
New  Hope.  There  is  an  Indian  legend  that 
a  squaw  left  her  pappoose  on  the  banks,  while 
she  went  in  search  of  berries,  and  on  her  re- 
turn the  child  was  no  where  to  be  seen,  the 
wolves  (which  were  numerous  at  that  time) 
having  carried  her  ofiT.  The  mother  ran  along 
the  bank  of  the  stream  crying,  catta  (daugh- 
ter) lossa  (lost).  The  stream  is  insignificant 
and  so  crooked  that  we  crossed  it  seven  times 
in  our  ride.  The  scenery  is  magnificent.  The 
woods  are  about  four  miles  in  extent,  with 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  river  Delaware, 
sometimes  a  close  view,  which  enhances  the 


beauty  of  the  scene.  Great  hedges  of  Rhodo- 
dendron^ or  Mountain .  Laurel,  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  with  clusters  of  waxen  flowers, 
some  tinged  with  delicate  pink,  others  per- 
fectly white,  set  in  glossy  leaves,  looked  rich 
indeed.  Even  ths  common  Sumac,  with  its 
cone-like  crimson  flowers  on  bushes  three 
times  tne  usual  height  elsewhere,  claimed 
more  than  common  attention.  Ferns  of  every 
variety,  to  please  the  eye — one  of  our  writers 
has  termed  them  the  "  coxcomb  of  plants," 
we  may  be  allowed  to  differ,  as  they  occupy 
a  low  position,  and  are  suggestive  of  as  great 
thoughts  as  many  of  our  flowers ;  the  lilies 
gracefully  growing  near  by,  in  all  their  queen- 
like dignity. 

It  was  rich  in  floral  productions,  and  would 
well  repay  a  botanical  investigation.  There 
is  also  a  public  fountain  erected  on  the  way- 
side, which  supplies  man  and  beast  with  a  re- 
freshing draught.  Near  here  Whittier  spent  a 
portion  of  a  summer  vacation  when  in  Phil- 
adelphia ;  no  doubt  but  it  would  have  charms 
for  his  fertile  imagination,  and  furnish  food 
for  his  mental  strength. 

The  wish  thou  expresses,  that  we  ^ere  near 
enough  to  accompany  thee  on  an  occasional 
visit  to  those  young  people  who  are  "  seek- 
ing after  the  bread  of  lite  and  gubmitting  to 
the  forming  Hand,"  meets  a  response  in  my 
feelings.  I  greatly  desire  their  encourage- 
ment. May  they  hold  fast  that  which  they 
have  received,  atid  let  no  man  (not  anything) 
take  their  crown.  May  they  seek  first  the 
liiigdom  of  heaven  witbin  them,  and  become 
established  in  the  Truth^  then  they  will  find 
that  all  things  needful  will  be  given,  and  they 
will  be  enabled  to  walk  in  the  path  of  safety. 
This  path  may  sometimes  appear  to  them 
narrow,  and  even  needlessly  contracted,  but 
it  is  the  only  one  that  leads  to  true  peace, 
and  gives  an  assurance  of  rest.  The  glory 
and  applause  of  this  world  are  not  enduring, 
they  fede  away  with  the  using.  They  cannot 
nourish  the  inner  life.  If  our  young  people 
in  all  their  movements  would  look  at  and 
follow  the  pattern  which  is  shown  them  on 
the  mount  (the  mount  of  God),  they  would 
realize  more  true  peace  and  have  more  real 
enjoyment  than  can  be  obtained  by  following 
after  the  imaginations  or  inventions  of  man, 
let  them  be  ever  so  alluring  or  fascinating  to 
the  natural  eye  or  ear.  This  path,  though 
aoparently  contracted  and  uninviting  to  one 
wno  is  seeking  aflier  great  things,  will  lead 
into  a  '*  place  of  broiul  rivers  and  streams, 
wherein  goeth  no  galley  with  oars,  neither 
doth  gallant  ship  pass  thereby.  "  For  the 
Lord  is  our  Law  giver ;  the  Lord  is  our  King ; 
He  will  save  us." 

Doubtless,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  this 
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path  has  been  knowD.  Abraham,  through 
obedience,  was  led  into  it.  He  walked  in  it ; 
taught  his  children  the  way  of  it,  and  the 
•children  of  Abraham  (the  faithful)  still  walk 
in  it,  for  the  door  which  Chrbt  (the  indwell- 
ing Power)  opens,  is  the  entrance  thereto. 
There  is  none  other;  and  when  He  opens 
none  can  shut,  and  so,  too,  when  He  shuts, 
none  can  open. 

The  language  formerly  addressed  to  Moses, 
referring  to  his  guidance  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  '*And  look  that  thou  make  them  after 
the  pattern  shewn  thee  in  the  Mount,"  is 
beautifully  symbolical  of  a  condition,  in  which 
the  mind  and  the  affections  are  raised  above 
all  mundane  things,  to  the  enjoyment  of  com- 
fnunion  with  the  Divine  mind.  It  is  in  this 
state  that  we  receive  a  clear  knowledge  of 
what  we  should  do  and  what  we  should  leave 
oindone,  and  in  proportion  as  we  shape  our 
course  by  the  pattern  thus  shown  us,  we  will 
•ensure  our  safety  and  our  peace. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  KINTH   MONTH  5,  1874. 

NoT£.~On  the  first  advertising  page  at- 
tached to  No.  25,  a  notice,  headed  "  Schooley's 
Mountains,"  was  inEerted,  the  latter  part  of 
which  should  not  have  had  a  place  there* 
^e  regret  its  unintentional  admission. 


••••■ 


Friends  in  Irbland. — ^Through  thet kind- 
ness of  our  young  friend,  8.  Raymond  Rob- 
erts, who  is  now  travelling  in  Europe,  we  have 


those  who  believe  themselves  called  to  speak 
in  the  line  of  the  ministry,  but  who  are  not 
recorded,  not  a  few  of  whom,  we  trust,  are 
designed  for  increased  usefulness,  and  we 
continue  to  feel  a  tender  interest  in  their 
welfare. 

"  From  the  answers  received  from  our  sev- 
eral Quarterly  Meetings  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  it  appears  that  the  members  of  this 
meeting  are  generally  diligent  in  attending 
their  Meetings  for  Worship  and  Discipline, 
and  careful  to  promote  the  attendance  of 
their  families.    That  a  good  degree  of  care 
is  taken  not  to  overcharge  themselves  with 
trade  or  other  outward  engagements,  to  the 
hindrance  of  their  service.    That  they  en- 
deavor to  rule  their  own  houses  well,  and, 
by  example  and  precept,  to  train  up  their 
families  in  a  religious  life  and  conversation 
consistent  with  our  Christian  profession,  and 
that  they  are  preserved  in  love  and  in  a  good 
degree  of  unity,  one  with  another,  endeavor- 
ing to  administer  encouragement  or  counsel, 
as  occasion  may  require,  in  reference  to  min- 
istry or  conduct." 

From  a  "Report  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  Consider  the  Constitution  and 
Functions  of  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,''  we  Ukf^the  iUiowing:  "We  think 
^at  the  bond  of  .union  between  our  Meetiiig 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  and  other  concerned 
members  of  our  body,  might  be  drawn  closer 
than  at  present ;  and  with  this  view  we  would 


received  a  copy  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the 

late  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  Uoggest  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  direct  that, 


of  Friends  in  Ireland,  held  in  Dublin."  As  we 
have  observed  by  the  reading  of  these  min* 
utes,  that  many  subjects  are  brought  up  in 
this  meeting  that  do  not  come  officially  before 
-our  Philadelpnia  Yearly  Meeting,  we  have 
thought  it  would  interest  our  readers  to  give 
41  few  extracts.  The  first  that  we  present  is 
itooi  a  Report  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Min- 
utere  and  Elders  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  as  fol- 
lows :  "  It  is  cause  for  renewed  thankfulness  to 
our  Heavenly  Father  that  we  may  agaip  report 
we  are  favored  with  a  living  Gospel  ministry, 
and  that  those  who  are  in  the  station  of  re* 
corded  ministers  exercise  the  gifts  entrusted 
to  them  very  generally  to  the  satis&ction  of 
their  friends. 
*'  There  are  also,  in  most  of  gur  meetings, 


wherever  there  is  a  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  there  be  held,  at  least  once  in  the  year, 
and  oitener,  if  convenient,  a  special  meeting 
of  that  body,  to  which  they  should  be  encour- 
aged to  invite  Friends,  particularly  those  of  the 
younger  class,  who  appear  at  times  in  the  min* 
istry  in  our  meetings,  and  which  should  also 
embrace  the  Overseers  in  each  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, as  well  as  any  who  take  part  in  approved 
religious  work  among  us.  We  believe  .that 
such  meetings  would  afford  an  opportunity 
for  free  interchange  of  sentiment ;  sometimes, 
perhaps,  remove  misapprehensions,  and  draw 
us  more  closely  together  in  the  promotion  of 
our  Great  Master's  service." 

"  Looking  at  the  original  appointment  of 
EldeiB  in  our  body,  it  appears  to  have  been 
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with  the  view  of  caring  for  the  ministrj,  and 
affording  assistance  to  Meetings  of  Ministers; 
but  we  believe  that  Elders  are  called  to  take 
a  more  Scriptural  view  of  the  duties  of  that 
station.  The  apostolic  injunction  to  the  El- 
ders was  '  to  feed  the  Church  of  God ' — a 
solemn  responsibility. 

'*  Our  present  mode  of  officially  recognizing 
or  recording  ministers  has  had  our  consider- 
ation. Our  present  practice  in  effect  consti- 
tutes an  individual  so  acknowledged  by  the 
body — a  minister  of  the  Gospel  for  life.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  practice  existed  in 
the  earlier  days  of  our  Society,  not  appearing 
to  have  any  existence  previous  to  the  year 
1773,  but  on  this  subject  we  are  not  prepared 
to  recommend  any  change.'' 

This  report  was  satisfactory  to  the  meeting, 
and  it  agreed  to  the  proposition. 

The  subject  of  Intemperance  claimed  atten- 
tion, and  an  "  address  to  the  members,  on  the 
U8e  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,"  was 
printed  and  sent  to  the  Monthly  Meetings  for 
distribution. 

The  meeting  gave  consideration  to  the 
mode  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  Friends 
levelling  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
also  as  to' ^whether  some  arrangements  might 
not  be  made  for  the  payment  q|  the  expenses 
of  some  who,  though  not  recorded  ministers, 
are  engaged  in  appointments  on  behalf  of  the 
Church.  The  whole  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee. 

This  Committee,  at  a  subsequent  sitting, 
recommended  that  '*  in  each  Monthly  Meet- 
ing two  judicious  Friends  shall  be  appointed, 
who  shall  have  special  charge  of  providing 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  Friends  travel- 
ling in  the  ministry,  and  of  the  furnishing  of 
all  accounts  of  expenses  incurred  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting's  Committee,  verified  by  their  signa- 
tares." 

Reports  from  the  schools  under  the  charge 
of  the  meetings  comprising  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, show  that  the  education  of  the  children 
is  not  neglected ;  and  that  while  the  schools 
tre  not  free,  as  with  us,  pecuniary  assistance 
is  rendered  to  those  who  are  in  need  thereof. 

The  statistics  are  very  full,  and  embrace, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  information  concem- 
iog  the  membership,  the  number  of  Overseen^ 


in  each  particular  meeting,  reports  respect- 
ing  Scriptural  instruction  and  First-day 
Schools  in  each  meeting,  and  reports  re- 
specting those  who  attend  meetings,  but  are 
not  members.  From  the  latter  we  learn  that 
''  such  continue  to  receive  care  from  Friends 
in  their  individual  capacity,  and  are  gener- 
ally visited,  once  in  the  year,  by  a  committee 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting.  In  some  of  the 
meetings  they  are  expected  to  attend  the  Pre- 
parative Meetings,  and  such  social  and  relig- 
ious gatherings  as  are  held  at  the  request  of 
Friends  travelling  in  the  ministry,  or  for 
other  objects  relating  to  Friend?.  In  several 
instances  they  were  visited  by  the  Friends  ap- 
pointed to  give  the  annual  advices." 

The  letters  from  our  young  friend,  before 
alluded  to,  bear  testimony  to  the  kindness  of 
the  Friende,  through  whose  attentions  his 
visits  to  Dublin  and  Belfast  have  been  made 
occasions  long  to  be  remembered. 


««M 


Education. — We  are  pleased  to  hear  that 
the  subject  of  establishing  schools  under  the 
care  of  Friends  is  receiving  attention  through- 
out our  Yearly  Meeting,  and  that  a  new 
school  is  now  being  opened  at  Easton,  Md. , 
within  the  Southern  Quarterly  Meeting,  where 
quite  a  lively  concern  is  manifested  in  the 
makjeoif  «ot  only  by  Friends,  but  many  others. 
An  advertisement  will  be  found  attached  to 
this  number  for  a  teacher  to  take  charge  of 
the  new  school,  to  which  we  call  attention. 

DIED. 

CiniiD. — Suddeirlj,  on  the  afternoon  of  Eighth 
month  11th,  1874,  of  heart  disease,  Marjr  H.,  wife 
of  John  Ghild,  of  Darbj,  Pa.,  in  the  71at  jear  of 
her  age. 

Whilst  sitting  on  the  open  porch,  enjojiag  her 
home  and  the  beauties  of  natare  she  lored  so 
well,  talking  pleasantly  with  her  hasband  and 
youngest  daughter,  with  no  warning,  withoQt  a 
woril,  a  struggle  or  a  look  of  pain,  her  face  illu- 
minated bj  a  beautiful  smile,  ber  pure  spirit  was 
lifted  into  the  Father's  kingdom.  Onlj  the  color- 
less face  and  stilled  pulse  told  the  separating  hand 
had  gathered  as  ripe  the  immortal  soul  that  was 
ever  readj  for  the  mansions  prepared  for  those  that 
love  Him.  From  her  earliest  jouth  she  had  daily 
gathered  in  His  sunshine,  sheaves  for  the  heavenly 
garner,  and,  when  her  sun  went  down,  the  twilight 
meltfd  into  moonlight,  out  of  which  came  the 
morning  star,  only  to  fade  in  an  eternal  and  **  per- 
fect day  **  The  thought  of  God  dmeli  in  her  heart ; 
the  way  to  Him  was  easy  and  fkmiliar.  Bach  link 
in  the  long  chain  of  years  had  been  days  of  duties 
ireU  done,  brightened  by  the  Christian  spirit,  which 
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shed  radiance  all  around  it,  and  the  immortal  touch 
only  crowned  a  complete  and  finished  life,  which, 
«*when  illumioatcd  by  the  light  of  time,  will  con- 
tain no  shadow  from  end  to  ••nd."  She  knew  no 
touch  of  death,  only  closiuK  the  eyes  here  to  opeu 
on  the  eternal  beyond.  Those  who  found  in  her 
the  ideal  of  weman.  wife,  mother,  friend,  will  find 
their  greatest  comfort  in  remembering  what  she 
wat,  und  what  ske  now  enjoys,  knowing  that  by  im- 
itating her  example  of  living  ucder  the  Divine 
guidance,  they  too  will  be  ready  for  eternal  bless- 
edness, and,  ihough  <Aw agony  stems  so  hard  to  be 
borne,  it  can  be  laid  where  she  took  all  her  griefs— 
at  the  Master's  feet.  M. 


Noble  Consistency. — When  Algernon 
Sydney  was  told  that  that  he  might  save  his 
life  by  telling  a  falsehood— by  denying  his 
handwriting — he  eaid,  "  When  God  has 
brought  me  into  a  dilemma  in  which  I  must 
assert  a  lie  or  lose  my  life,  he  gives  me  a  clear 
indication  of  my   duty,  which   is   to  prefer 

death  to  falsehood." 

■  «■»   

For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN   CORRESPONDENT. 

/        IN  THE  ALPS. 

No.  12. 


A  pleasant  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
through  a  fertile  valley,  and  we  pass  from 
Lucerne  to  Zurich.     Apple,  pear  and  cherry 
trees,  richly  fruited,  gladden  all  the  wayside ; 
and   it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  richer 
and  greener  pastures  than  the  flowery  mead- 
ows through  which  we  pass.     The  summer 
sun   is  very  warm  and  the  showers  are  fre- 
quent, so  that  the  development  of  the  Ttfe- 
tation   is  excessively  rapid.      On   southern 
slopes,  vineyards  are  planted,  and  the  heat  to 
which  their  inclination  exposes  them  must  be 
almost  tropical ;  while  on  the  hillsides  which 
have  a  northern  exposure,   grass  and    the 
various  grains  are  flourishing.     About  half- 
way between   Lucerne  and   Zurich  lies  jthe 
town  of  Zug,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake 
of  the  same  name,  but  we  content  ourselves 
with  a  friendly  look  at  it  as  we  approach  and 
as  we  pass  beyond  it,  and  press  right  on  to 
the  city  of  Zurich,  which  we  enter  at  eventide. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  ^lake  (Zurich)   and  on   the 
banks  of  the  beautifully  clear  and  rapid  little 
river  Limmat,  which  is  hurrying  to  bear  the 
sweet  waters  of  the  Alpine  snows   to    the 
Rhine.     The  day  of  our  arrival  happens  to 
be  the  time  of  a  musical  festival,  and  we  see 
the  bright,  clean  and  prosperous  little  city  in 
its     most  joyous   aspect      The    hotels    are 
thronged   with   guests,  and   the    people    in 
holiday  garb  are  enjoying  the  evening  in  the 
gardens  or  in  gayly  decorated   boats  on  the 
lake.    Later  in  the  eve-ning,  both  the  gardens 
and  the  lake  were  illuminated,  and  a  brilliant 


display  of  fireworks  and  rich  strains  of  muae 
reminded   us  that  the  wise  man  in  ancient 
days  believed  that  there  is  a  time  to  be  merry 
—but  to  us,  wearied  with  a  long  day's  travel 
and  sight  seeing,  it  seemed  a  more  fitting  time 
to  rest  and  sleep.     These  Swiss  seem  to  be  a 
livelier  people  than  the  Germans,  and  lo  re- 
semble the  French  somewhat    Their  country 
being  at  the  border  land  of  the  three  nations, 
France,  Germany  and  Italy,  has  the  language 
of  all  three,  the  French  being  perhaps  the 
most  in   use  among  the    more   caltivatod. 
Their  ease  in  acquiring  languages  is  astonish- 
ing, as  many  of  them  sp^  three  or  four  with 
facility ;  and  their  readiness  to  oblige  and 
quickness  of  perception  make  it  easy  to  get 
any   information  or  assistance  needed,    in 
one  of  the  small  inns  where  we  sojourned  some 
days,  I  noticed  that  the  girl  who  performed 
the  duties  of  chambermaid  and  waiter,  ooold 
speak   German,   French   and   English  with 
equal  facility.     She  was  a  person  frequently 
called  upon  in  the  house,  her  duties  se«nu» 
endless,  and  I  asked  her  how  she  had  foowl 
time  to  learn  so  much  of  the  languages.    She 
answered,  *'  The  Swiss  people  are  poor,  and 
they  have  to  learn  something,  or  they  could 
not  get  a  living."    Then  she  told  us  that  she 
had  gone  to   London  and  had  remained  m 
service  there  long  enough  to  learn  English, 
and  that  she  was  looking  forward  to  learning 
Italian   as  soon  as  possible,  having  *^^*lj 
made  some  progress  in  that  language.    Wha^ 
would  we  thick  of  a  servitor  so  aofcomp\«\i«d 
in  Philadei|*ia?     I  believe  domestic  ^rvic* 
is  an   occupation  much    more   honored  m 
Europe  than  with  us,  and  filled  by  a  class  of 
people   who  respect  themselves  and  respect 

their  calling.  . 

We  did  not  give  the  city  of  Zurich  that  air 
tentive  examination  which  might  seem  due  to 
the  literary    and   manufacturing  centre  ot 
Northern  Switzerland,  but  contented  ourselvei 
with  observing  the  exceeding  beauty  of  ite 
situation  and  surroundings,  its  fine  avenue  of 
trees  and  its  handsome  and  tasteful  moden 
buildings.    This  was  the  city  of  Lavate^ 
Zwingli  and  Fe::talozzi ;  and  many  meroon&te 
of  these  distinguished  persons  are  here  pre- 
served.     Amid   such   perfect  surroundings, 
with   the  very  best  educational  facihttes  of 
every  kind,  and  with  excellent  political  insfr 
tutions,  which   combine  enlightened  hoerW 
with  order,  we  might  naturally  expect  to  bad 
a  noble  people  able  to  illustrate  the  principle 
of  self  government  to  the  nations.    The  deD« 
population   and  the  long  winters,  however, 
make  poverty,  or  at  least  very  slender  meao* 
the  rule,  and  afiiuence  the  exception  in  the 
country,  which  is  so  rich  in  people,  and  in  the 
beauty  and  the  glory  of  the  mountains.    Iht 
amount  of  labor  that  hfts  been  bestowed  on 
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the  country  strikes  the  beholder  with  astonish- 
ment.  In  the  cultivated  fields  and  the  grass 
lands  every  stone  has  been  carefully  removed, 
ieavinga  green  sward  as  smooth  and  perfect  as 
Hyde  Fark ;  and  roads  as  smooth  and  solid  as 
the  streets  of  Paris,  are  built  along  mountain 
slopes  and  through  frowning  gorges  which 
irould  seem  passable  only  to  the  eagles.  Man 
w^restleswiih  nature  here  in  this  mountain  land 
as  hravely  as  the  Hoi  lander  in  his  delta  country 
strives  with  the  devouring  sea.  Wherever 
"we  have  talked  with  the  people,  they  seem  to 
tftke  great  interest  in  hearing  about  America, 
nearly  all  having  friends  or  relatives  in  the 
land  beyond  the  western  wave.  Many  more 
would  emigrate  if  they  could  command  the 
means  for  the  long  journey.  Would  not  such 
frugal,  industrious,  honest  citizens  be  a  de- 
sirable acquisition  to  any  land  and  especially 
to  ours  which  has  so  laree  an  area  of  unde- 
veloped country,  waiting  for  inhabitants? 

After  leaving  Zurich,  our  next  visit  was  to 
the  Pilgrimage  Church  and  the  Monastery  of 
Kinsiedeln,  which  lies  a  few  miles  south  of 
Lake  Zurich,  in  a  valley  2,770  feet  above 
the  cea.  It  is  a  little  out  of  the  line  of  ordi- 
nary travel,  but  a  few  hours'  pleasant  steam- 
boat and  diligence  ride,  and  we  are  here,  in 
the  "very  headquarters  of  Swiss  Catholicism. 
AlVe  drive  into  a  neat  little  town  of  6,000  in- 
habitants, clustered  at  the  footstool  of  the 
.t  church,  and  are  received  into  an  excel- 
hotel,,  not  inferior  to  those  in  the  great 
cities.  Bie  proprietor,  evidently  a  devout 
CSatfaoiic  himself,  takes  lis  for  jWgrims,  per- 
haps, for  he  immediately  proceeds  to  give  us 
information  in  regard  to  the  religious  services 
about  to  be  performed  in  the  church.  Vast 
numbers  of  devotees  resort  to  this  abbey  to 
celebrate  the  high  festivals,  but  to  day  is  quite 
an  ordinary  day,  and  we  do  not  expect  to  see 
any  except  the  people  of  the  town  at  their 
mid  day  devotions.  But  quite  a  number  of 
pil^ims  are  present  with  wallet  and  staff, 
and  they  are  kneeling  at  the  different  shrines 
and  altars  around  the  church. 

]Poor  people  they  are,  hard  workers  and 
burden  bearers,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  de- 
cently clad,  and  have  contented,  cheerful 
iaces,  and  I  would  not  on  any  account  have 
disturbed  the  peace  they  felt  in  bringing  their 
sorrows  and  burdens  here.  It  is  said  that 
of  the  pilgrims  are  paid  for  their  ser 
by  the  rich,  who  thus  perform  what  they 
believe  to  be  an  act  of  devotion  by  deputy. 

IrVe  are  astonished  at  the  elegance  of  the 
ehnrch  and  the  rich  decorations.  The  pres- 
ent building  was  re  erected  1704-19  in  the 
Xtalian  style,  af^er  its  destruction  by  fire  for 
t.lie  sixth  or  seventh  time,  and  is  480  feet  long 
and  416  feet  deep,  enclosine  four  gardens  or 
courts.    It  stands  on  an  eminence,  which  is 


approached  by  an  inclined  plane,  with  a  few 
steps  in  front,  and  by  arcades  on  the  right 
and  left,  which  form  a  semicircle.  Over  the 
arcades  is  a  terrace  with  a  substantial  wall, 
on  which  are  placed  many  statues  commem- 
orative of  the  benefactors  of  the  Abbey.  Two- 
German  Emperors,  Otto  I  and  Henry  II, 
both  fierce,  broad  headed  warriors,  stand 
guard  above  the  arcades,  just  in  front  of  the- 
entrance  to  the  church.  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  mountain  plateau  of  great  fertility,  bor- 
dered by  lofty  heights,  and  the  situation  i» 
strikingly  grand. 

In  the  large,  open  space  between  the  Abbey 
and  the  town  is  a  black  marble  fountain,  witb 
fourteen  jets  continually  flowing,  surmounted 
by  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  Tbe  people  be- 
lieve that  the  Christ  Ilimself  once  partook 
of  water  from  one  of  the  jets,  and  consequent- 
ly ascribe  special  sanctity  to  the  fountain* 
Pilgrims  drink  from  all  the  jets  in  succession,, 
in  order  to  be  sure  to  follow  the  Divine  ex- 
ample. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  are  a» 
carefully  instructed  to  follow  the  blessed  ex- 
ample of  the  founder  of  Christianity  in  more 
important  matters. 

In  the  year  1861,  the  Benedictines  of  Ein- 
siedeln  celebrated,  with  all  possible  magnifi- 
cence, the  thousandth  anniversary  ot  the 
founding  of  the  Abbey,  and  of  the  death  of 
their  patron  saint,  Meinrad,  Count  of  Sulgen 
on  the  Danube. 

We  learn,  that  in  the  far  oflfdays  of  Char- 
lemagne, in  the  year  797,  A.  D.,  Meinrad,  a 
descendant  of  the    ancient  family  of   the 
OMntrof  HohenzoUem,  was  born.     He  waa 
educated  in  a  Benedictine  Abbey,  where  he 
greatly    distinguished   himself  by   his   pro- 
ficiency, soon  becoming  more  learned  thao 
his  masters.      After    finishing    his  studies,. 
Meinrad  entered  upon  a  religious  life,  and 
became  a  professor  in  a  Benedictine  seminary. 
But  after  a  few  years  he  imagined  himself 
drawn  to  a  life  perfectly  solitary,  and  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  his  superiors,  he  built  him- 
self a  hermitage  in  the  solitudes  of  Mount 
Etzel.    He  could  not  long  enjoy  this  refuge* 
however,  for  the  fame  of  his  sanctity  had 
gone  forth,  and  multitudes  came  to  take  coun- 
sel of  the  reputed  saint.     After  seven  years 
at  Mount  Etzel,  Meinrad  resolved  to  abandon 
his  hermitage  and  enter  into  the  vast  forest, 
situated  beyond.  Says  the  chronicle:  "Where 
thou  seest  today  Einsiedeln,  witb  its  splen- 
did church,  its  cloisters  of  vast  proportioiw, 
and  a  population  active  and  industrious  in- 
habiting the  sntiling  hamlet,  would  have  been 
found  a  thousand  years  ago  only  an  impene- 
trable forest      Bears  and  wolves  had  here 
their  dens,  the  eagles  and  vultures  had  here 
their  eyries.     No  human  being  inhabited  tbi» 
savage  solitude.  It  was  called  tne  dark  forest* 
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This  place  promised  the  pious  hermit  a 
more  profound  retreat,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
silvery  fountain,  which  gushed  pure  and 
limpid  from  the  hills,  influenced  his  choice. 
It  seemed  to  him  the  symbol  of  the  abundant 
grace  with  which  his  soul  wbb  to  be  enriched 
in  the  wilderness,  and  he  built  his  cell  close 
by  the  perennial  spring.  But  to  this  solitude 
devotees  soon  penetrated,  and  in  exchange 
for  the  spiritual  benefits  they  imagined  they 
received  from  Meiorad,  they  insisted  on  be- 
stowing temporal  goods.  They  built  him  a 
spacious  hermitage  under  the  shadow  of  the 
majestic  pines,  and  the  Abbess  Hildegarde  of 
Zurich  built  him  a  chapel  and  presented  him 
with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  yet  pre- 
served in  the  church  at  Einsiedeln.  It  is 
not  strange  that  in  this  dark  age  robbers,  as 
well  as  devotees,  were  attracted  to  the  moun- 
tain solitude,  where  these  valuable  gifts  were 
known  to  be  collected  ;  and  we  read  that  in* 
861,  after  Meinrad  had  lived  twenty-four 
years  in  the  desert,  he  was  murdered.  A£ter 
liis  death  his  reputation  increased  rapidly, 
and  a  Benedictine  Abbey  was  founded  on  the 
spot  where  his  cell  had  stood,  and  it  is  yet 
believed  by  these  simple  people  that  Christ 
iind  the  angels  performed  the  ceremony  of 
its  consecration.  Pope  Leo  XEII  confirmed 
the  miracle,  and  accorded  plenary  indulgence 
to  all  who  should  perform  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Hermits," 
as  the  miraculous  statue  was  denominated. 
The  crowds  of  worshippers  brought  great 
wealth  to  the  Abbey,  which  soon  became  one 
of  the  richest  in  Switzerland,  and  A^  Mm- 
peror  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  created  its  Ab- 
bot, Prince  of  the  Empire,  in  1274.  This 
dignitary  lived  in  great  magnificence,  exer- 
cising authority  over  an  extensive  district, 
and  to  thi;3  day  Einsiedeln  is  the  most  oou- 
siderable  Abbey  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  cantons  the  abbot  is  still 
styled  "  Prince  of  Einsiedeln/'  and  invested 
with  considerable  power.  In  the  church  is 
exhibited  a  record  of  all  the  princes  and  ab- 
bots of  Einsiedeln  from  950  to  1846.  The 
present  Abbot,  "  Pere  Henry,'*  as  he  is  called, 
is  a  fine  intellectual  looking  man,  somewhat 
resembling  the  French  statesman  Thiers,  but 
more  stately,  'fhe  second  day  of  our  visit 
was  the  £§te  day  of  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Abbot,  and  we  witnessed  the  celebration  of  a 
solemn  high-mass,  and  saw  the  Abbot  upon 
his  throne  of  state.  The  ritual  of  the  old 
fiftithi  accompanied  with  wonderful  harmonies 
in  this  grand  temple  among  the  hills,  rich 
with  the  gifts  of  many  princes,  had  a  strange 
fascination  about  it.  and  wo  cease  to  wonder 
at  the  rapturous  devotion  of  the  kneeling 
pilgrims  all  around  us,  who  evidently  feel 
that  they  hoive  brought  all  their  sins  and  sor- 


rows to  lay  them  at  the  foot  of  the  cro^ 
They  have  brought  boxes  and  bags  of  littb 
charms  and  trinkets,  and  when  the  service  u 
over,  they  draw  near  to  one  of  the  allar 
screens,  where  a  priest  murmurs  a  ceremomal 
incantation,  and  then  dips  a  mop  in  a  buia 
of  water  and  sprinkles  the  mass  of  people, 
with  their  rosanes,  crosses  and  little  boob  of 
devotion  with  it.  Then  he  nods  a  fatherlj 
adieu  and  departs,  and  the  devotees  disperse, 
evidently  feeling  that  they  have  reoei?ed  a 
blessing  of  value  inestimable.  Some  sit  dovD 
to  rest  before  departing,  and  my  friend  seate 
herself  beside  an  aged  pilgrim,  and  asb  her 
if  she  has  come  very  far.  "  About  seveatees 
hours,"  she  answered,  cheerfully.  To  the 
sympathizing  remark  that  she  is  old  to  walk 
so  far,  she  nods  her  head  pleasantlj,  aod 
smilinerly  promises,  •'  I  will  pray  for  you." 
The  Abbey  numbers  at  present  sixty  priesti 
and  twenty  brothers  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
with  a  corresponding  number  of  lay  brethreD 
for  the  management  6f  the  property.  A 
seminary,  a  good  library  of  26,000  volames, 
aod  a  lyceum,  are  connected  with  the  Abbey. 
It  is  stated  that  the  Reformer  Zwingll  wts 
parish  priest  at  Einsiedeln  from  1515  to  1519. 
and  that  the  efiect  of  his  stirring  eloquenoe 
was  such,  that  in  1517,  on  the  aimirenary 
festival,  the  monks  left  their  cells,  aod  the 
Abbey  was  for  a  considerable  time  deserted. 
When  the  French  invaded  this  coQOtry  ifij 
1798,  they  seized  the  richest  of  the  tfeasare^ 
which  ha!d  accumulated  at  Einaii9de\n,  wd 
took  them  In  Paris.  The  sacred  image  U 
near  the  entrance,  and  in  front  of  the  shrine, 
and  arranged  all  over  the  wall  in  the  front  part 
of  the  church  are  certificates,  pictures  aod 
various  rude  offerings  from  those  who  are 
reputed  to  have  been  benefited  in  a  physical 
sense  by  its  miraculous  power.  The  staUie 
itself  is  of  black  marble,  and  astonishmgly 
ugly.  It  is  small,  not  more  than  one-third 
life  size,  and  both  the  Mother  and  Child  are 
richly  attired  and  adorned  with  crowns  of 
gold  and  precious  stones.  The  image  b 
copied  in  many  ways,  and  little  medak 
brooches  and  cbaraas  can  be  purchased  in  the 
boothes  below,  and  duly  blessed  by  the  priest, 
when  these  simple  people  believe  they  haves 
household  god  who  can  guard  them  from  in- 
jury, cure  their  diseases,  and  be  their  defence 
in  a  spiritual  sense.  We  made  many  inquiries 
in  regard  to  the  color  of  the  image,  and  re- 
ceived various  replies — from  the  unlearned- 
all  equally  incraiible.  The  most  rational 
explanation  1  heard,  was  that  it  was  made 
black  in  accordance  with  these  words  frooa 
the  Song  of  Solomon  (chap,  i,  verae  5),  "  1 
am  black,  but  comely,  0  ye  daughten  of 
Jerusalem  I  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the  ca^ 
tains  of  Solomon." 
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We  leave  this  curioas  place  with  feelings 
of  amassement  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
niDeteentb  century  such  superstition  should 
exist  in  any  part  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
especially  that  it  should  flourish  among  these 
elorious  mountains  and  in  this  ethereal  air. 
One  remembers  the  words  of  the  royal 
psalmist  descriptive  of  the  oHects  of  ador- 
ation to  which  darkened  minds  offered  wor- 
ship in  his  day :  "  The  idols  of  the  heathen 
are  silver  and  gold,  the  work  of  man's  hands. 
They  have  mouths,  but  Ihey  speak  not ;  eyes 
have  they,  but  they  see  not ;  they  have  ears, 
but  tbey  hear  not ;  neither  is  there  any 
breath  in  their  mouths.  They  that  make 
tbem  are  like  unto  them ;  so  is  every  one  that 
tnisteth  in  them." 

A  rapid  ride  down  the  mountain  road  in 
early  morning  brings    us  to  the    town    of 
Sichterswyl,  where  we  meet  the  steamer  from 
Zurich,  which  bears   us  swiftly  to   Rapper 
Bcbwjl,  on   the  northern  side  of  the  lake. 
Then  we  take  the  railway  train  to  Ragatz, 
and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  ex- 
ceeding beauty  of  the  rapidly  unfolding  pan- 
orama of  rugged  and  snow- capped  mountains 
mingllDg  with    the  cloud-land ;    of  wooded 
and  grassv  slopes,  of  soft  vales  and  sparkling 
rivers  and  lakes,  which  make  our  ride  a  con- 
tioual  delight.     Ragatz  is   a  little  village, 
situated  on  a  roaring  mountain  stream,  the 
Jamina,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine.     We  wish 
Jro  visit  the  gorge  of  Pf'affers,  and  we  drive 
up  an  excellent  road  between   sombre,  pre- 
cipitous limestone  rocks  five  huHdred  to  eight 
hundred  feet  high,  to  Bad  Pfiiflers,  two  and 
a  half  miles  distant.      The  impetuous  Tam- 
ina  roars  and  rushes  far  below  us  and  the 
steep  rocks  from  above,  but  the  road  seems 
safe  as  possible,  especially  as   oiir  steed  is 
sober-miDded  and  reliable.  But  very  nervous 
persons  would    prefer  to   walk    this    mod- 
erate distance,  rather  than  ride  to  the  bath 
establishment.      It  is  a  substantial  building, 
one  hundred  and   seventy  years    old,   con- 
structed between  walls  of  rock  six  hundred 
feet  high,  to  which,  in  the  height  of  summer, 
the  sun  only  peqetrates  from  10  to  4  o'clock. 
We  purchase  tickets  here,  and  ^  passed 
00  through    the    house    to  the  hot  spring, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond.      A   wooden 
gallery  js    constructed    through   a  gloomy 
gorge  from     twen^    to    forty    feet    wider, 
through  which  the  Tamina  roars  and  dashes 
thirty  or  forty  feet  below.     We  pass  without 
fear  under  the  black,  dripping  walls,  for  we 
l^now  that  our  pathway  lies  upon  solid  rock 
or  upon  firm  masonry,  and  soon  reach  the  end 
of  the  passage,  where  a  low,   wooden  door 
admits  the  traveller  bent  on  penetrating  all 
inyateries,  to  a  vaulted  chamber  ninety  feet 
long,  where  the  hot  spring  (100°  Fahrenheit) 


gushes  forth.  It  is  a  terribly  hot,  steaming 
place,  and  one  retreats  with  all  possible  haste 
into  the  open  air.  The  water  is  perfectly  clear^ 
tasteless  and  without  odor,  but  is  said  to  have 
important  medicinal  qualities.  From  Ragats^ 
we  proceed  .to  Coire  by  rail  the  same  evening, 
and  from  this  point  the  diligence  is  the  only 
conveyance  to  our  proposed  resting  place  in 
the  Engadine  valley. 

Before  passing  onward  we  paused  to  ex- 
amine, hastily,  uie  ancient  episcopal  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Lucias.  The  iconoclasts  of  the 
sixteenth  century  have  not  destroyed  the  cu- 
rious and  interesting  remains  of  ancient  days 
in  this  antique  church.  Some  original  man- 
uscripts of  Charlemagne,  written  by  Alcuin^ 
are  shown,  bearing  the  veritable  seal  of  the 
great  monarch ;  a  bishop's  crosier  of  ivory 
belonging  to  the  same  age,  so  heavy  that  I 
could  scarcely  lift  it ;  and  a  bishop's  sword, 
which  only  a  giant  could  have  wielded. 
Some  portions  of  this  building  belonged  to 
the  eighth  century,  and  some  of  the  adorn- 
ments to  the  fifth  century. 

But    we    hasten   onward.     A  few  hours' 
dil'gence  ride  from  Coire,  brings  us  to  Thusis,. 
whence  we  take  a  carriage  drive  through  the 
Via  Mala,  a  fearful  mountain  gorge,  with 
perpendicular  limestone  walls  1,500  feet  in 
height.     Here,  again,  my  greatest  wonder  is, 
not  that  the  elastic  vapors  within  the  rocky 
crust  of  the  earth  should  have  rent  the  firm 
rocks  asunder,  nor  that  the  roaring,  rushing 
river  shc^ld  have  slowly  channelled  out  this 
deep  bed,  but  that  human  hands  should  have 
hewed  this  roadway  in  the  steep,  fearful  rock, 
and  ma(k  it  as  safe  and  as  pleasant  as  if  it 
lay  over  the  level  plain.    About  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Thusis  we  pass  through  a  tunnel 
two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  immediately 
beyond,  through  an  open  gallery  over  which 
the  rocks  project.     The  road  crosses  the  river 
three  times  at  short  intervals,  and  upon  the 
middle  bridge  we  alight  from  the  carriage  to 
look  down  into  the  roaring  Rhjne,  three  hun- 
dred feet  below.  Dark  browed  Italian  women 
stand   ready  with  great  stones,  which  they 
drop  into  the  torrent  to  show  how  sharp  is 
the  resistance  which  the  tumultuous  waters 
give  to  the  rock  obeying  the  impulse  of  grav- 
ity.    A  fierce,  explosive  sound  like  the  report 
of  a  gun  surprised  us,  from  the  abyss,  as  the 
rock   sank   m  the  river.      The  Rhine  here 
winds  through  a  ravine  so  narrow  that  the 
precipices  above  almost  meet,  and  we  are  told 
that,  although   the  bridge  is  now  so   high 
above  the  stream,  in  the  Eighth  month,  1834, 
the  river  rose  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  arch. 
Here  we  turned  backward,  for  our  purpose 
is  not  now  to  pass  to  the  Italian  lake  region 
to  which  this  road  leads.     We  return  to  Thu- 
I  sis,  and  -a  pleasant  evening  ride  takes  us  for 
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the  night  to  Tiefenkasten,  where,  on  the  mor- 
row, we  take  the  diligeDce  to  St.  Maritz, 
through  the  Julier  pass.  The  regular  coach 
is  full,  and  a*  supplementary  open  carriage 
with  four  fresh  hordes  is  prepared  for  the  four 
ladies  who  cannot  find  room  in  the  crowded 
diligence,  and  we  are  the  most  foHunate  of 
all  the  travellers.  In  the  bright,  warm  morn- 
ing, we  mount  rapidly  along  the  precipitous 
brink  of  the  Stein,  to  a  wide  and  populous 
^reen  valley,  about  six  miles  in  length.  Again 
we  ascend  through  a  defile  with  beautiful  cas- 
cades, and  attain  another  terrace  of  soft  mea 
dow  lands,  beyond  which  we  enter  a  magnifi- 
cent gorge  which  leads  us  to  the  pretty  vil- 
lage of  Molins,  where  our  caravan  halts  for 
dinner. 

We  have  now  attained  a  height  of  4,500 
feet,  and  the  snow-capped  mountains  seem 
very  near;  but  the  road  still  ascends,  and 
wilder  and  bleaker  grows  the  scene,  till  we 
turn  to  the  east,  and  commence  our  winding 
ascent  of  the  bleak  stony  slopes  of  the  Julier. 
Most  of  the  travellers  descend  from  the 
^coaches,  and  take  the  more  direct  fbotpath, 
and,  walking  leisurely  along,  reach  the  suili- 
mit  of  the  pass  before  the  diligence.  It  is 
cold  and  bleak,  the  elevation  being  7,040 
feet,  and  all  available  wraps  are  needed,  and 
we  feel  the  change  from  the  sultry  weather 
of  the  valley  we  quitted  a  few  hours  ago.  But 
even  on  these  lofty  and  rugged  heights  are 
green  pastures,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep  and 
of  goats  are  grazing  contentedly  upon  theoi. 
It  is  said  that  40,000  sheep  are  brought  from 
the  plains  below  to  graze  on  these  lofty  pas; 
tures  every  summer.  The  summit  of  the'  pa^ 
is  marked  by  two  round  pillars  of  mica-slate, 
euppDsed  to  be  of  Roman  origin  of  the  time 
of  Augustus. 

Here  we  take  leave  of  the  Rhine  and  her 
tributaries,  which  have  discoursed  such  elo- 
quent things  to  us  in  all  our  wanderings,  so 
far,  in  Switzerland,  and  make  acquaintance, 
in  our  descent,  with  a  brook,  which  is  hurry- 
ing to  join  the  Inn  in  the  Engadine  valley. 

A  heavy  shower  shuts  us  out  from  any  ex- 
tensive observation,  but  we  see  that  our  way 
lies  between  continuous  lofty  precipices.  In 
less  than  an  hour  we  have  accomplished  the 
descent,  the  showen  has  spent  its  K)rce,  and  a 
rainbow  arch  of  singular  intensity  illuminates 
the  glorious  snow  and  ice  fields  of  Bernini, 
which  lie  before  us. 

The  little  town  of  Silvaplana,  the  destination 
of  several  of  our  fellow-travellers,  is  situated 
here  on  a  little  lake,  which  reflects  one  of  the 
most  enchanting  landscapes  conceivable.  Here 
are  gushing  cascades,  snow-capped  mountains, 
flowery  meadows,  rapid  waters  and  a  tranquil 
lake ;  and  here  is  an  atmosphere  so  cool  and 
pure  that  even  a  misanthropa  must  be  joyous 


in  it.     We  are  in  the  Engadine,  and  we   are 
making  acquaintance  with  the  head  waters 
of  the  Danube,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
lofty   peaks  with  snow  fields  and  glaciers, 
among  the  most  magnificent  and  extensive 
in  Switzerland.    St.  Moritz,  where  we  have 
intended  to  rest,   lies  five  miles  further  on, 
and  is  soon  reached.    We  descend  from  the 
coach  with  high  hopes  of  a  pleasant  rest  in 
this  poetic  land,  of  days  and  weeks  of  tran- 
quil  botanizing,   of  reading  and  of  taking 
friendly  counsel  with  travellers  of  like  tastes 
with  ourselves.     But  the  fame  of  the  !En^- 
dine,  with  its  healing^  waters,  its  mountain 
glories  and  its  refreshing  coolness,  has^  fi^ne 
abroad  in  the  earth,  and  no  room  remains  in 
this  town  of  hotels  and  pensions  for  us.  Three 
hours  we  seek  fruitlessly  for  a  r«ting-plac5e, 
and  then  follow  the  advice  of  a  friendly  hotel 
clerk,  and  take  a  carriage  to  a  little  village 
further  on,  where  he  tells  us  there  is  yet  room, 
and  where  we  shall  find  good  cheer.     It  is 
now  dark  night,  but  we  go  in  simple  faith, 
seeing  nothing,  but  believing  all  things.     We 
are  to  go  to  (^lerina,  and  we  are  to  find  quar- 
ters at  Pension  Ronzi,  so  we  are  told.     Ar- 
rived, at  length,  in  the  darkness,  our  driver 
calls  long  and  loud,  and  knocks  valiantly  at 
the  portal,  for  the  inmates  are  asleep.     The 
door,  at  length,  opens  cautiously,  and  to  our 
anxious  inquiries  if  they  can  receive  us,  we 
receive  a  glad  assent.    Our  weary  search  is 
over.  Here  are  neat  rooms,  good  beds,  kindly, 
intelligent  people ;  and  in  sleep  all  the  excite- 
ment  and  fatigue  of  travel,  and  all  the  ioex- 
pressible  weariness  of  nome  hunting  are  hap- 
pily forgotten. 

In  the  morning,  we  find  our  location  is 
quite  fortunate,  with  splendid  scenery  all 
around,  and  with  the  merry,  rapid  river  softly 
flowing  through  the  green  meadow  at  our  feet. 

It  is  a  pleasant  place,  in  which  to  take^  a 
Sabbath  rest,  and  Vithin  easy  walking  dis- 
tance of  St.  Moritz,  of  Samaden  and  of  Pon- 
tresina,  and  near  also  to  the  glaciers  on  yonder 
mountain  heights.  During  the  day,  all  the 
remaining  rooms  of  the  Pension  Ronzi  are 
taken  by  a  pleasant  company  of  ten  Ameri- 
cans from  Bangor,  Maine,  and  we  find  our- 
selves among  congenial  fellow-countrymen  in 
this  lofty  land.  My  first  use  of  this  quiet 
leisure  is  to  write  a  letter  to  tiie  Friends  Tn- 
t^ligencer,  in  which  to  all  who  read  it  I  send 
greeting.  S.  R« 

Seventhmonth,  2ltt,  1874. 


Th£  spirit  of  research  and  inquiry,  in  prac- 
tical and  useful  directions,  and  even  in  those 
fields  which  are  considered  purely  intellectual, 
should  never  be  abandoned.  The  old  proverb 
is  as  true  as  it  is  trite — "  It  is  never  too  late 
to  learn." 
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SILENCE. 

BY    PROr.    DPBAM.* 

When,  smitten,  tbou  dost  feel  the  rod, 
Be  still,  and  leave  tby  cau8«*  with  Qod ; 
And  tiUnee  to  tby  soul  shali  teach 
Far  more  than  comes  from  outwdrd  speech. 

When  secret  arts  and  open  foe 
Conspire  thy  peace  to  overthrow, 
In  silence^  learn  the  bidden  power 
Which  saves  thee  in  that  bitter  hoar. 

Doth  not  tby  Father  take  tby  part  7 
Doth  He  not  know  thy  bleeding  heart  7 
And  when  it  seems  that  tboa  wilt  fall, 
Doth  He  not  feel  it  7  bear  it  all  ? 

Make-no  reply ^  bat  let  tby  mind 

In  silent  faith  the  triumph  find 

Which  comes  from  injuries  forgiven, 

And  trosi  in  God,  and  strength  in  Heaven. 


THE  CROOKED-NECKED  QOURD. 
BT  SIDNBT  DTB&. 

rbc  rich  and  tbe  noble  may  spurn  augbt  but  gold, 
And  drink,  for  tbeir  pleasure,  the  choicest  of 
wine  ; 
Or  else,  for  a  goblet  their  dainties  to  hold, 

Ma}'  seek  for  the  ore  of  Potosi's  rich  mine ; 
Bat  ne'er  to  my  lips  will  aught  taste  half  so  sweet, 

From  golden  or  silver  or  crystal,  when  poured, 
Ab  the  cool,  sparkling  drops  which  my  thirsty  lips 
meet, 
Jnst  dipped  from  the  spring  with  tbe  crooked- 
necked  gourd. 

The  banqueting- hall  may  its  riches  display, 
I  Aod  thousands  attract  to  its  pleasures  again  \ 
Its  TisioDS  of  lightness  will  soon  pass  away, 

Aod  naSfbt  but  a  sense  of  deception  remain  ; 
Bat  the  innocent  joys  whic^  the  bejfrt  often  felt, 

With  memory's    bright  pictures    are    carefully 
stored  ;       ^ 
And  oft  we  revert  to  the  time  when  we  knelt, 

And  dipped  the  cool  draaght  with  the  crooked- 
necked  gourd. 

The  silver  and  gold  may  be  pare  to  the  lips, 

No  taint  to  the  bright,  flowing  liquid  impart ; 
While  the  emblem  of  truth  from  the  beaker  one 
sips, 

A  stain  of  pollution  is  left  on  tbe  heart ; 
Bai  bung  by  a  string  to  the  moss-covered  wall, 

A  truth  and  a  pleasure  'twill  always  afford  ; 
Be  bumble,  be  useful,  to  one  and  to  all, 

Is  tbe  lesson  we  learn  from  the  crooked-necked 
gourd.  • 


-«— «M 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
WESTERN   FIRST  DAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

The  Western  First  day  School  Union  met 
at  London  Grove  on  Seventh-day  the  25th 
of  Seventh  month  last.  Quite  a  large  number 
were  in  attendance ;  a  beautiful  feature  being 
a  ffloat  interesting  collection  of  children.  To 
Bee  80  many  happy  and  smiling  young  faces 
in  a  Friends'  meeting  house,  is  certainly  an 
event  to  be  remembered.  We  may  hope  that 
the  good  seed  that  is  being  sown  by  many 
devoted  and  loving  hearts,  operating  in  the 


will 


various   First  day  schools    among    us, 
grow  and  bear  good  fruits. 

Written  reports  were  received  from  eight 
schools,  and  verbal  reports  from  two  others 
within  the  Quarterly  Meeting  limits.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  main  object  of  the 
First-day  School  Union  is  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  schools  where  there  are  none,  as 
well  as  to  strengthen  the  weaker,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  single  school  should  remain 
out  of  the  influence  of  the  Union. 

It  was  observed  at  the  meeting  that  while 
the  older  and  stronger  schools  could  get  along 
without  the  Union,  the  new  and  the  weaker 
schools  could  be  benefitted  in  many  ways,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  opportunity  afforded 
for  the  social  mingling  of  officers,  teachers 
and  pupils.  It  is  claimed  that  all  may  be 
benefited,  and  that  the  older  and  stronger 
schools  may  get  many  hints  from  the  weaker. 

There  is  no  reason  why  some  of  the  zeal 
shown  in  the  First-day  school  may  not  be 
manifested  in  the  meeting  for  worship  pre- 
ceding, or,  ailer  the  school,  and  we,  as  a 
denomination  of  people,  having  faith  in  our 
convictions,  become  more  aggressive  in  pro- 
claiming these  convictions  or  in  publishing  to 
the  world  the  testimonies  of  truth  as  held  by 
us,  whether  they  be  M  or  new^  remembering 
the  injunction,  ''Let  your  light  so  shine  be- 
fore men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven." 

The  reading  of  the  reports  brought  out 
many  suggestions  from  Friends,  amongst 
whom  were  some  from  Philadelphia  and  New 
Jersey,  for  whose  company  and  labors,  we 
^r  oQi;  warmest  acknowledgments. 

A  recess  of  two  hours,  at  noon,  with  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  baskets  of  pro* 
visions  on  the  ground,  prepared  us  for  the 
afternoon  services,  which  commenced  about 
two  o'clock.  Some  class  exercises  were 
heard,  which,  with  reading  and  declamation 
by  sqipe  of  the  little  children  present,  closed 
one  oif  the  largest  and  most  successful  meet* 
inga  we  have  liad.  It  is  thought,  however, 
that  one  feature  might  be  dispensed  with  in 
future,  long  readings  or  declamations  by 
children,  some  of  whom  have  voices  so  weak, 
that  scarcely  a  tenth  of  the  audience  can 
understand  what  is  said.  A  proposition  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  regulate 
in  some  degree,  such  exercises  for  our  next 
meeting  was  made,  but  one  Friend  preferred 
the  present  plan,  or  rather  no  plan,  and  it 
was  left  over.  If  at  the  next  meeting  to  be 
held  at  New  West-Grove,  the  first  Seventh- 
day  of  the  Tenth  month  next,  the  teachers 
who  will  be  present,  will  be  careful  to  have 
no  exercises  that  cannot  be  heard  by  all,  it 
will  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 
If  there  are  any  schools  that  still   decline 
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meeting  with,  or  being  identified  with  the< 
Union,  we  hope  they  will  send  a  statement 
showing  the  number  of  pupils,  with  the 
average  attendance,  the  number  of  books  in 
the  library,  and  the  number  that  has  been 
taken  out ;  this  will  give  all  an  oppportunity 
of  knowing  the  extent  of  the  Fir;jt-day  school 
work  in  this  part  of  the  vineyard.  The 
attendance  of  our  religious  meetings  where 
there  is  a  lively  First-day  school,  has  been 
very  much  increased.  The  appearance  of 
children  at  these  meetings  in  considerable 
numbers,  where  formerly  there  were  few,  and 
the  attendance  of  many  of  our  neighbors  not 
in  membership  with  us,  indicate  that  by 
means  of  the  First-day  school,  Friend's  meet- 
ings instead  of  declining,  will  become  a^  active 
and  useiul  as  in  years  past.  T.  F.  S. 


Concord  Fikst-dat  School  Uition  holds  its  next 
meetiDg  at  Oosben,  on  Se7entb-day,  Ninth  moatb 
12th,  1874,  at  le  o'clock  A.  M. 

MoRDBCAi  T.  Baktram,  1  Qlerks 
Matilda  Gabriouis,     / 

I T  s:  1^  S. 


INDESTRUCTIBILITY  OF  MATTER. 

We  can  alter  the  combinations  and  form 
of  matter,  but  we  can  in  no  way  destroy  it ; 
and   though  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  its 
properties,  in   order  to  obtain  an  enormotis 
force  to  do  our  bidding,  and  so  make  our- 
selves   independent  of  wind   and   tide,  and 
even   anticipate  the  iSight  of  time,  we   can 
create  no  new  property.     "  One  of  the  most 
obvious  cases,''  says  Sir  J.  Herschell,  **  of  ap- 
parent destruction  is,  when  anything  is  ground 
to  dust  and  scattered  to  the  winds.     But  it  is 
one  thing  to  grind  a  fabric  to  powder,  and 
another  to  annihilate  its  materials ;  scattered 
as  they  may  be,  they  must  fall   somewhere, 
and  continue^  if  only  as  ingredients  of  the 
soil,  to  perform  their  humble  but  useful  part 
in  the  economy  of  nature.     The  de$|rnctidn 
produced  by  fire  is  more  striking.     In  many 
cases,  as  in  the  burning  of  a  piece  of  charcoal 
or  a  tapef,  there  is  no  smoke — nothing  visibly 
dissipated  and   carried   away;  the  burning 
body  wastes  and  disappears,  while  nothing 
seems  to  be  produced  but  warmth  and  light, 
which  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  considering 
as  substances ;  and  when  all  has  disappeared, 
except,  perhaps,  some  trifling  ashes,  we  natu- 
rally enough  suppose  it  is  gone,  lost,  destroyed. 
But  when  the  question  is  examined  more  ex- 
actly, we  detect,  in   the  invisible  stream  of 
heated  air  which  ascends  from  the  glowing 
coal  or  flaming  wax,  the  whole  ponderable 
matter,  only  united   in   a  new  combination 
with  the  air,  and  dissolved  in  it.'    Yet,  so  far 
from  being  thereby  destroyed,  it  is  only  be- 
come again  what  it  was  before  it  existed  in 
the  form  of  charcoal  or  wax — an  active  agent 
in  the  business  of  the  world,  and  a  main  sup 
port  of  vegetable  and  animal  life." 


N  O  TI  U  K  y. 

Philadsdphia  FiRST-oAY  ScHOOL  Union  Will  meet 
at  the  West  Philadelphi-.i  Meeiing-house,  on  Sixth- 
day  evening,  Ninth  month  llih,  1874,  at  7J  o'clock,  I  the  police  force  is  availed  of  for  the  enforcement  of 
P.M.  -^         ..  ,        ^.    .       1 


Thr  sewers  of  Paris  deserve  to  rank  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  They  are  traversed  througb 
a  great  portion  of  their  extent  by  railwaja,  and 
are  as  free  from  unpleasant  odor  as  the  streeta  abore 
them.  Passage  through  the  remaining  portion  is 
effected  by  means  of  boats.  Along  these  magnif- 
icent sewers  are  carried  the  wires  of  the  telegraph. 
as  well  as  the  pnenmatic  tubes  for  the  transmisaion 
of  packages  by  atmospheric  pressure.  The  stream 
of  water  passing  through  the  main  sewer  is  so  swift 
that  not  a  bit  of  anything  is  seen  floating  along. 
They  are  kept  free  from  any  large  amount  of  sewage 
deposit  by  means  of  peculiarly-constructed  barges. 
each  of  which  does  the  work  of  a  hundred  men,. 
The  smaller  ones  are  kept  clean  by  hand,  six  hnn 
dred  and  thirty  men  being  employed  for  the  pnr* 
pose,  whose  tenure  of  life,  after  they  enter  the  sew- 
ers, rarely  exceeds  fifteen  years.  It  is  by  sacb  a 
perfect  system  of  sewage  that  Paris  has  earned  the 
enviable  title  of  being  the  cleanest  city  in  the 
world.  AH  the  solid  matter  is  utilized  and  made  to 
pay  a  revenue  to  the  city  largely  exceeding  the  in  • 
terest  on  the  original  eost  of  the  sewers. — Sunday 
Ditpateh. 

Thb  number  of  bodies  of  victims  of  the  disaster 
to  the  steamer  Pat  Rogers,  thus  far  recovered,  i» 
forty-five,  making  the  loss  of  life  more  than  double 
that  ai  first  reported. 

Ths  following  are  some  of  the  rules  which  apply 
to  the  remailing  of  mail  matter  under  the  new  pes- 
tal  law :  Letters  with  request  to  return  written  or 
printed  thereon  are  to  be  returned  witsout  addi- 
tional postage.  -When  a  subscriber  to  a^ewspaper 
changes  his  remence,  tfnd  desires  his  paper  for- 
warded to  his  new  office,  transient  rates  of  postage^ 
one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  f|action  thefeof, 
must  be  charged  on  each  copy  as  received.  If  a 
parry  receives  a  paper  from  the  offi.*e  of  publication 
and  remails  it,  he  must  pay  postage  on  it  at  the 
rate  cf  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof.  Pamphlets  and  books  cannot  be  returned 
at  the  request  of  the  writer  without  prepayment  of 
postage  at  the  rate  of  oile  cent  for  each  two  oaoces 
or  fraction  thereof.  Letters  once  taken  from  the 
postoffice  by  the  proper  parties  cannot  be  for* 
warded  without  again  being  prepaid.  This  applies 
also  to  return  request  letters  once  taken  out  of  a 
postoffice  Letters  addressed  to  a  person  not  found 
at  the  office  addressed,  may  be  forwarded  without 
additional  charge.  * 

A  NSW  law  in   reference  to  truant  children    is 
about  to  go  into  effect  in  Kew  York  city.      It  is  de- 
signed  to  clear  the  streets  of  the  young  vagrants 
who,  growing  up  without  care,  furnish  manj  re- 
cruits to  the  criminal  classes.      The  law  gives  the 
Board  of  Education  authority  over  all  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  who 
are  found  wandering  about  the  streets  and  pnblie 
places  during  school  hours,  having  no  lawful  ocoa- 
pation  or  business,  and  growing  up  in  ignorance. 
These  children  the  Board  may  order  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools  like  ordinary  pupils,  or  they  may  be 
instructed  in  useful  trades,  or  they  may  be  put  in 
confinement  and  educated  there.      The  agency  of 


/ 


Benj.  Hallowell,  Jr.,  Clerk,      \  this  new  law.— /*«Wic  Ledger. 
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BDUOATIONAL. 


MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

CONCORDVILLE, 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PENN. 
i  litoAtedon  the  Phila.  k  Baltimore  Central  ILB.,  20 
■flef  west  of  Philadelphia.  Both  sexee  are  admitted. 
It  ifl  onder  the  care  of  a  Board  of  Traitees,  members 
)f  the  Societj  of  Friends.  To  our  piesent  corps  of 
reechars  we  have  added  two  others,  ripe  in  Scholar- 
hip  and  experience.  The  English  branches,  the 
Tlassics  and  the  Sciences  will  be  thoronghlj  taaghi. 
fo  efforts  will  be  spared  to  gire  students  a  carefhl 
Mining.  The  Bail  dings  haye  superior  modern 
irrangements.  Small  children  will  be  proTided 
rith  the  comforts  of  a  home. 

Fall  and  Winter  session  will  commence  9mo. 
[September)  14.        For  Gircolar  address, 

JOSEPH  SHOBTLIDOE, 

bB.  Principal. 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE, 

SWARTHMORE, 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PENN. 
This  Institution,  under  the  care  of  Friends,  and 
»pen  to  students  of  either  sex,  is  situated  on  the 
West  CHester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  ten  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Full  courses  of  study  are  pro- 
rided  in  both  the  Classical  and  Scientific  Depart- 
neats,  for  completing  either  of  which  the  usual 
degrees  are  conferred.  There  is  also  connected 
with  the  College  a  Preparatory  School.  Applicants 
of  any  age  are  admitted  either  to  the  College  or  the 
Preparatory  School  who  bring  testimonials  of  good 
ebaiacter  from  their  last  teachers,  and  pass  the  re- 
toired  preliminary  examinations.  The  examinations 
|pr  admission  to  the  College  or  the  Preparatory 
School  will  be  held  on  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  days, 
the  1st,  2d  and  3d  of  Ninth-month  (September,)  1874. 
To  secore  places,  the  accomodatioq^  being  limited. 
Applications  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible, 
sitber  personally  or  by  letter,  to  th^  President.  For 
Ostalogue  and  Airther  particulars  address 

EDWARD  H.  MAQILL,  President. 


ERCILDOUN  SEMINABT. 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

This  Institution,  which  hara  beautiful  and  healthy 
location  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  will  commence  its  next 
session  Ninth  mo.  28th,  1874.  Instruction  thorough 
and  practical.  Lectures  every  week.  Terms,  (^ft 
per  session,  of  twenty  weeks.  For  circulars  and 
Ml  particulars,  address  the  principal,  , 

RICHARD  DARLQ^GTON,  Js., 

Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


SWITHIN  C.  SHORTLIDQE'S 

BOARDING    SCHOOL, 

TOUirO  MEH  AND  BOT8. 

KBNNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 


amiAL  PROVISION  AND  OARE  FOB  LITTLE  B0T8 

PROF.  J.  M.  HABEL,  Ph.  D. 
HlilQry,  Modem  Langiiages,  Physiology  and  Astronomy* 

DR.  C.  a  aAUNTT. 
Ghemistiy  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  F.  GOSTEN, 
Penmanship  and  English  Branches. 

8.  C.  8HORTLIDOE,  A.  M-,  PauroirAL, 
Bl  laslRustor  in  Language,  Hothematios  and  English. 

THE  TAYLOR  ACADEMY, 


(Fermarly  Tsylor  4  Jsolcsoii's  Aosdemy,) 

WILlOHaTOI,  Del., 

A  BOARDINQ  &  DAY  SCHOOL 

WGTt  SOTH    SBXBS. 

WDl  r«-op«&  Klntli  month  7tli,  1871 

For  Circolaft  and  further  information,  addrees 
te.  J.  K.  TAYLOR,  PrinoipaL 


MIAin  VALLET  DTSTITirTE, 

Combining  snitable  physical  industries,  with  a  fall, 
or  partial  College  Coarse  of  instraction.  For  par- 
ticalars  send  for  Oatalogaes. 

A.  WRIGHT,  Pros. 
7th  mo.  11, 1874  Springboro,  Warren  Co.,  0. 

CHAPPAQUA  MOUNTAm  INSTITUTE. 
A  Boarding  School  for  both  sexes,  under  the 
care  of  the  Society  of  Friends.    Fall  term  ($95.00,) 
begins  9th-mo.  7th.    Address, 

S.  C.  COLLINS,  Principal, 

Chappaqna,  New  York. 

MOOBESTOWN  BOAEDINa  80H00L 

Will  re-open  Ninth  month  2l8t,  1874.    For  circalar 
apply  to  MART  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Principal,  Moorei- 
town,  Burlington  Co  ,  N.  J. 
7  mo.  7th,  1874. 

FRIENDS'  SEEKING  AN  EDUCATION  FOR 
their  Daughters  at  cheaper  rates  than  that 
afforded  by  our  high  priced  schools,  can  be  accom- 
modated at  Eaton  Listitnte,  Kennett  Square,  Chester, 
Oo.,  Pa.    Inquire  for  circular  of 

EVAN  T.  SWATNE,     lpH««inai. 
SALLIE  W.  SWAYNE.  f  ^™<^'P^«* 

TSACHSB  WANTED. 

A  female  Teacher  wanted  for  a  new  school,  about 
tcte  Mtal^lished  at  Easton,  Maryland.  She  must  be 
a  membef  of  the  Society  of  Friends'  and  Mlj  quali- 
fied to  impart  a  good  English  education,  and  one 
who  has  had  experience  in  Teaching,  (in  Friends' 
School  prefered.)  Application  to  be  made  in  person 
or  by  letter  to,  JOHN  SAUNDERS, 

tfn.  34  N.  Fourth  St.,  Philada. 

FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOU    BOYS    AND    QIRLS, 

8.  £.  COB.  FOURTH  *  GREEN  8TS. 

Will  open  for  the  fall  and  winter  terms  on  the  first 
Second- day  of  the  Ninth  month.  For  terms  or  admis- 
sion, ftpply  at  the  School,  or  to  Samuel  Gillingham, 
61«  Poplar  Street;  Anna  K.  Parry,  612  Spring  Oardea 
Street;  John  A.  Wright,  735  Oreen  Street;  Jolia  Ann 
Cook,  1326  Franklin  Street,  or  to  Eli  Dillin,  1218 
Green  Street. 

CHESTER    ACADEMY, 

CHESTER,  PA. 
The  Fourteeath  year  of  this  school  for  both  sexes, 
will  open  on  August  3l8t.    The  whole  expense  is 
$210  per  year.    For  Circulars,  addess 

GEO.  GILBERT,  Principal. 


DAYjOUARANTEED 


A 

mlikf  our  %|f  1_ 

DRILL  fa  good~liRitoi^^BIQnEST 
TSSTIMOHIALS  FKOIC  aO^ERNOBf 
or  IOWA.  ABXAVSAS  ASD  DAKOTA. 
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Heath  House, 

SCHOOLETS   MOVJ^TAIJ^, 

MORRIS  CO.,  N.  J. 

Tbia  favorite  Moontain  resort,  now  made  so  easy 
of  access  to  Pbiladelphiaf  by  tbe  admirable  arrange- 
ments of  tbe  North  Penn  JR.  B.,  only  four  bours  from 
ibis  city,  will  remain  open  until  October  1st. 

J.  WARREN  COLEMAN. 

TBI  SS7N0LDS  iBON  Boorma  CO. 

Hannfaccnrers  of  Iron  Building  WorJc,  Zinc  Orna- 
mentSi  Galranized  Iron  GorniceSi  BalastradeSi  Win- 
dow Gaps,  Dormers,  &c.  Tbese  make  low  fire  in- 
surance rates.  Also  tbe  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
tigbter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Send 
for  circulars.  407  WALNX7T  Street,  Pbiladelpbla. 
Works,  Gamden. 

OARPBTIMaS. 

ONI  FBIOl  OABFIT  WAftlBDUBli 
Window  ShadM.  OQ  Oloihi  Mats,  *o. 

BENJAMIN  CREENs 

»p  sis         as  North  Bttoond  Bt..  PbllaAi. 


S.  F.  BALBEE8T0N  ft  SOH, 

90a  SPBINQ  eABDBN  8TB1BT, 

Pbiladiupbu, 
AhrajB  on  hand  a  large  rariety  of  Paper  Hangfngt 
and  wUidow  Shades.    We  hare  a  Tory  desirable 
Spring  Shade  Boiler,  which  worics  without  cords, 
and  is  much  approToa. 


Jom  fl.  RoOTaw. 

J.  H. 


RmiBnr  M.  fioMEiB 
PBOOTTOHS 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 
^oreiffn  ancL  X>02iiestio  BViiits, 

9A8  NOTLTU  I>ELA  WABE  A  VBNVB^ 

PHii:jiLX>s:i:.PXiiiv. 

OiBrigmiH  Mllalttd.         ____  BUpplBg  Mden  pitkiBpQj  SIM. 

F.  F.  BOBIBTfl,  Alotudxte,  Ta.  WK.  rjUUCT,  efaUMOteMB,  V.  '* 

THeailTOH  OQKIOW  *  Oa.  Pkllate. 


FOB  SALE. 

My  farm  of  105  acres  in  Loudon  Gonnty,  Ya. 
•ne  mile  south  of  PurcellTille,  on  tbe  Washington 
and  Ohio  Bailroad.  There  is  a  good  briek  House, 
brick  Bam,  and  other  buildings ;  good  Apple,  Peach, 
and  Pear  Orchards,  a  quantity  of  small  fruits,  ete. ; 
good  springs  and  running  water. 
Beference  to — 

Bicbardson  h  Janney,  Philadelphia. 

D.  W.  Taylor,  Wilmington,  Del. 

B.  W.  Taylor,  "  " 

Wm.  P.  Taylor,         "  " 

BBBNABD  TATLOB, 

Lincoln  P.  0., 

Loudon  CoiBtyi  Ta. 


New  Type-Skilled  Workmen 


Etteblithed  over  30  Ytera.. 


BILL  HEtDIRGS, 

CIRCULARS 

INVOICES 

CHECKS, 
CARDS 


It 
LL- 
KNOWN 
Office  has  all 
thefkcllttlesfbr 
doing  GOOD 
ORK  in  modern 
ttylo,  ofaoy  detcription, 
on  the  very  BEST  TERMS. 


p^^  EVANS, 

Corner  of  Library  Street. 
CSAIT  &  JESSVF, 

(Baoeenaon  to  B.  A.  WflOmen,) 

905  Marxit  Strut,  Pbiulpilphia. 
HooBe  Fomishing  Goods,  Ootlery,  Walnut 
•tB|  Lamps  and  Lraip  Fixtures,  Bird  Cagia, 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

OLOTBIB  WRIHOIRI  RBPAIRIP. 

■Dwoi  Oiurff.  c  a 

SHBIiBVBllfi    HOirSB« 
'      .#       ATLANTIC  CITY,  K.  J- 

Thit  new  house,  located  within  one  hundred  jskrda 
of  the  Ocean,  and  famished  in  a  superior  naiuier 
with  new  furniture,  will  be  opened  for  risiton  abowt 
Sixth  mo.  20th,  1874«    For  terns,  etc.,  address 

BBWIN  BOBBBTS,  Proprietor, 

MoorestowB,  N.  J. 

Or  ATLANTIC  CITY^  NJ,  <^Ur  Sixth  «m>.  1*I, 

HiRIA  COOPER  PARTEHHEIHER. 
PLAIN  BONKET  MAKER, 

545  NOBTH  TENTH  STRBIT, 

PHILAniLPBIA. 

BOARDING. 

Vacancies  for  three  Boys  at  1567  Bace  Street, 
opposite  the  Friends'  Central  School,  also  one  rooia 
for  a  married  couple. 3t- 


At  or  near  the  Valley  Meeting  Hoase,on  tlie  dmy 
of  Thila'da  Qnarterly  Meeting,  Three  Manuscript 
European  Letters.  The  finder  will  be  suitably  reward- 
ed by  learing  the  same  at 
B^         FBISNDS'  INTELLIQBNCSB  OFFICB, 

■^^    ^  706  Arch  Street. 


Will 


son 
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PHILADELPfflA.  NINTH  MONTH  12,  1874. 


No.  29. 


ISAAC   O.  TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHERp 

240  N.  Eighth  Street. 
notognphing  in  All  its  bnnobee,    Special  fttton- 
tlMi  given  to  oopjing  old  piotares. 


FURNITURE. 

Edablished  ttoenty-five  yean  by 

8.  B.  RHaBBTBR, 

Defigner,  Manafacturer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Walnni 
and  Ck>ttage  FarnitnrOi  Spring,  Hair  and  Hnak  Mat- 
TCMes* 

No.  526  Oallowhill  Strut,  Phila. 

L  F.  HOPKINS, 

RBMOVED  TO  NEW  STORE,  227  N.  TENTH  ST. 

Manafacturer  and  dealer  in  fine 

WALNUT  FURNITURE,  MATTRASSBS,  ke.,  *o., 

would  respectfully  inrite  the  attention  of  Friends  U 
a  new  and  well  selected  stock. 

PRICES  LOW. 


REMOVAL, 

THE  PUBLICATION  OFFICE 


11S1 


OF 


Has  been  remoyed  to  the  store  of  **  Friends'  Book 
Association,"  No.  706  Arch  St.     To  which  place  all 
commoDicatioDS,  remittances,  advertisements,  &c., 
•boald  b«^  addressed. 
8tb  mo.  3.  JOHN  COMLY,  Agt. 


ARCTIC,  formerly  LA  PIERRE  HOUSE, 
Ocean  Street^  Cape  May,  New  Jersey. 
Accommodation  for  250  Guests. 
Is  now  a  first-  class  modem  style  house,  replete 
with   modem   convenieoces,    in  great  part   newly 
and  handsomely    furnished,    including    best    Bed 
Springs,  Mattresses,  Gas,  kc.    Roomy  Piazzas  open 
to  tbe  Sea  Breeze.    Aboutone  squarefrom  the  beach 
And  bath  bonies,  and  central  to  the  different  points 
of  attractions  upon  the  Island.   Circulars,  with  cot  of 
the  house  and  foil  particulars,  sent  irpon  application. 
Coach  at  Depot  and  Sttamboat  Landing. 
Terms  moderate. 

CHAS.  S.  CARPENTER. 

W.  W.  OnaiH.                                            Proprietor. 
R.  L.  CAnpayTsn. 

FURNITURE  and  BEDDING 

WE  OFFER  OUR  FINE  FURNITURE  AT 


And  have  added  a  line  of 

WALTON  d  SCOTT, 
2«2  ?€Hth  Sceoad  €i,  Philsdi. 


To  meet  the  urgent  demand  of  the  times  the 
FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  have  deter- 
mined 10  REDUCE  PRICES,  and  will  hereafter  sell 
their  $65  Machiue  for  $45,  and  other  styles  in  propor- 
tion. THE  FLORENCE  is  the  only  Sewing  Machine 
that  feeds  the  work  backward  and  forward,  or  to 
rigbt  and  left,  as  the  purchaser  may  prefer.  It  has 
been  greatly  improved  and  simplifikd,  andis  far  bet- 
ter than  any  other  machine  in  the  market.  IT  IS 
NbW  THE  CHEAPEST.  Agents  Wanted: 
Principal  office,  1123  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

A.  E.  FABRY, 

612  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  to  a  well  selected 
stock  of  Spring  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Silk  and  Cot- 
ton Blonde.    Also,  Book  Muslin,  for  Caps 

and  Handkerchiefs.  Sm 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Who  desire  to  purchase  their  BOOKS  AND  STA- 
TIONERY to  advantage,  should  call  on  us  at  once. 
We  have  a  special  consignment  of  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 
which  we  will  sell  at  50  per  cent  below  Publishers' 
Prices.         CHARLES  A.  DIXON  &  CO., 

Stationers  and  Booksellers, 

911  Arch  Street,  Philada. 


TASTEESS  FRUIT  PRESERVIN&  POWDER 

Preserves  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  tomatoes  without 
being  air-tight,  and  has  no  equal  in  the  world  for 
putting  up  all  kinds  of  Stewei  Fruit,  Fruit  Butters 
and  Preserves  for  winter  use,  as  well  as  for  everyday 
use  in  summer,  as  a  very  small  quantity  will  keep 
stewed  fruit  in  summer  for  weeks,  that  would  spoil 
over  night.  It  is  not  new,  but  is  now  sold  in  every 
state  of  the  Union,  and  been  advertised  in  this  paper 
for  the  last  six  years.  Hundreds  who  commeoeed 
buying  a  single  box,  now  buy  by  the  dozen  for  family 
use.  Air-tight  Iruit,  with  a  little  of  this  powder  in,  is  of 
much  finer  flavor  than  without  it,  beside  yon  have  a 
certainty  your  fruit  will  keep.  It  saves  large  quanti- 
ties of  Sugar,  as  you  can  use  just  what  you  choose. 
One  box  preserTcs,  60  lbs.  or  40  qts  of  dressed  fruit. 
Price  $4.00  per  doz.  by  Express.  50  cents  single  box 
by  mail.  Directions  and  full  pa  rticnlars  by  mail  to 
any  one  who  writes. 

ZANE,  NORNY  k  CO., 
3  mo.  7mo.  1st.  136  N.  Second  St.,  Philada 


A 


HOME  NORUAL  SCHOOL  for  small  children. 
Thorough  instruction  and  moral  training. 

SARAH  E.  FELL, 

MccbftciceTille,  Uucks  Co.. Pa. 
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JONES  COHPOVirD  BKD  SPRING 

T»«  Ohlt  Double  Spring  ik  thb  Markbt. 


PUIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 


{ 


This  Spring  has  no  snperior  either  among  high  or 
low  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
"spiral  springs,  surmounted  by  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  steadj  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
b«  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Give  sise  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
references.  "Jones  Compound  Spring"  Manufac- 
toiy,  226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 


A  ftall  aMoHment  of  coods  eaiUble  for  FriendB  wstf  m 
BtanUy  on  hand.    SitdBflustory  fit.   Terms  IUmomW 

GUSTAVUS  aOLZE. 
TAILOR> 

Suocessor  to  Chas.  G.  Jackson.  At  the  Old 

No.  53X  Aroh  Btrast,  PhiUd«lplila» 


RICHARDS  A  SHOXTRDS, 

CARPENTERS    AND    BniLD8R;B, 

No.  1125  SHiArr  Allbt, 

(First  Street  above  Race  Street,) 

PHILADBLPHIA. 

JOBBING  ▲TTBBDIID  TO. 


DR.  aSO.  ROBERTS, 

DENTIST, 
FomMBUY  421  North  Sixth  Sthibt, 

bag  removed  to  247  North  Eighth  Street,  where  he 
wt>ald  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  services. 


FRIBNDS'  CBNTRAIa  TAILOR  STORE. 

ISAAC  H.  MACDONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Chas.  C.  Jackson,  deceased,  lias  removed 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  26  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
•olioiU  a  share  of  their  patronage. 


GOOD   BUS  [NESS   OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER  &  WILS9N 

UANTTFACTUBINO  COMPANY 

Skre  reorganizing  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
offer  better  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILT,  and  NVMBES  6 

JCAHUFAOTUBIHG  SEVIHG  MAOEHfE. 

APPLY  AX 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILJDJ. 


WILLIAM  HEAOOCK, 
aSNKRAL  FURNisema  IJNDEBTAKEB, 

No.  907  FiLBiET  Stbibt,  Pbila. 

A  Qeneral  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Coffins,  and 
mvj  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
ii^itent  Preserver,  obviating  the  necoNlty  of  pacUng 
bodies  In  iee.  tf 


9kML,  a.  BiOBAKDa* 

No.  ISiO  Wood  8t 


Mo.MM>N. 


ISAIAH   PRICE,   DENTIST, 
1720    OroMi  BUeat,    Philadelphia,    P 


CARPETINGS 


AND 


OIL    OLOTHIS- 

J\rJEW  FATTERirS, 

Great  variety  of  styles  in  every  grade  of  goods  froaa 
the  finest  Axmmster  down  to  the  Rag  Carpet  Ail 
will  be  offered  at  lowest  market  prices. 

EEEVE  L.  KNIGHT  &  SON, 

aMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS, 

1Z22    CHESTJiUT  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW  m  \mm  goods. 

A  FINE  LINE  OF 

NEW  STRIPED  SILKS,  87^0.  AND  |1,<H> ; 

A  PINE  LINE  OP 

BLACK  SILKS,  PROM  $1.00  TO  $5.00; 

A  FINE  LINE  OF 

BLACK  CASHMERES   AND  MBRIKOBS; 

A  FINE  LINE  OF 

BLACK  MOHAIRS  AND  ALPACAS  ; 

A  FINE  LINE  OF 

DRESS  GOODS,  OPENING  DAILY  ; 

A  FINE  LINE  OF 

TABLE  LINENS  AND  NAPKINS; 

A  FINE  LINE  OF 

NEAT  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  CHINTZBS; 

A  FINE  LINE  OF 

BLANKETS,  TICKING,  AND  SPREADS ; 

A  FINE  LINE  OF 

FLANNELS,  FROM  25c.   TO  $1.25. 

SHIRT   FRONTS  A  SPECIALTY,  oar  own  make. 


S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arch  Sts.,  Philad'a. 
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*<TAX1   »A8T   HOLD   0»   INSTRUCTION;    LIT   HBB  HOT   OO  J    KKIP   HEBJ    FOR   BHB   IB   THY   LI»1. 


VOL.  XXXI. 


PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  12,  1874. 


No.  29. 


mm  An  FtmiiissiD  bt  ah  issoouTxoiir  07  nimrDS. 

eanuiic&iioin  ID8T  bk  mmm  m  patimtb  iadk  to 

JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 

AT  FUBLICATIOir  OFFIOB,  Ho.  706  ABCH  STKEET 
OFnCB  OPBX  tr»ii  •  A.  M .  to  4  P.  M. 


TERMS:— TO  BE   PAID   IN  ADVANCE 

The  Piper  is  iwaed  dvery  week. 
The  THBTT-PkBVff  Volume  commenced  on  the  28th  of 
Second  month,  1874,  at  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cenia  to  sab- 
leribera  recelTinc  It  through  the  mail.  To  those  reoetTing  It 
throogh  oar  oarriers,  Thkib  Douabs. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  SIX  GENTS. 
It  is  desirable  that  all  sabsoriptions  should  commeno&  at 
At  beginning  of  the  volume, 

REMITTANCES  bv  mail  should  be  in  obioks,  nium,  or 
P.  0.  MOirsT-oaDBBs;  the  lattgr  pr^errtd.    Momnr  seat  by  mail 
will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 
AQENTS.— T.  Burling  Hull,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Joseph  S.  Cohu,  Netp  York, 
BeiU.  Stratton,  Richmioiid,  Ind, 
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Memorial  eanceming  Elizabeth  Baker,  de- 
ceased.   Issued  bv  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  endorsed  by  New  York  Yearly  Meeting, 
^     of  1874.      WriUen  by  her  children. 

We  feel  that  the  memory  of  the  just  and 
upright  in  heart  often  proves  a  strength  and 
a  blessing  to  the  traveller  Zionward,  and  that 
this  tribute  of  love  and  respect  is  due  our 
beloved  mother,  who  was  bom  on  Staten ' 
Island,  in  1780.  Her  parents  were  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  Ridgway ;  the  former  was 
drowned  when  crossing  Kahway  River  upon 
the  ice  (to  attend  meeting),  that  broke  under  i 
hb  feet,  causing  him  to  oe  immersed  in  the 
water,  from  vhich  he  could  not  rescue  him- 
self The  subject  of  this  memoir,  then  in  her 
Dinth  year,  was  thus  early  in  life  deprived  of 
a  religiously  concerned  father's  care  and 
counsel.  Her  mother  was  a  woman  of  good 
jadgment,  endowed  with  a  clear  and  penetrat- 
ing mind,  and  conscientiously  keeping  the  eye 
single  to  the  light  within,  was  enabled  to 
bring  up  her  family  of  seven  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

There  were  no  Friends  upon  the  island 
where  they  resided,  except  herself  and  familv, 
and  sister  in-law,  who  were  steady  in  their 
attendance  of  Rahway  Meeting,  of  which 
they  were  members.  To  accomplish  this  they 
had  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  as  the 
facilities  tor  crossing  the  river  were  far  dif- 
ferent in  ease  and  convenience  from  what  they 
are  at  the  present  time. 


In  1811  she  was  married  to  our  dear  father, 
Aaron  Baker,  with  whom  she  lived  in  an 
unbroken  chain  of  affection  until  his  death, 
in  1855,  being  a  help  and  a  strength  to  him, 
spiritually  and  temporal  1  v.  Shortly  after 
her  marriage  she  removed  to  Central  New 
York,  within  the  verge  of  Scipio  Monthly 
Meeting,  of  which  she  was  a  member  sixty- 
two  years,  and  was  a  faithful  elder  from  the 
time  of  the  aeparation  in  our  Society,  in  1828, 
until  her  deatn. 

By  many  occurrences  which  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,  we  feel  assured  that  our  dear 
mother,  from  early  childhood,  was  careful  to 
attend  to  the  pointines  of  truth,  as  manifested 
to  her  mind,  by  which  desire  she  was  actuated 
through  her  long,  useful  and  exemplary  life, 
enabling  her  to  fill  the  various  stations  in 
which  she  was  placed,  in  the  social  circle,  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  to  those  by 
whpm  she  was  surrounded,  ever  considering 
the  comfort  of  others  more  than  her  own. 

The  poor  and  destitute  were  always  objects 
of  her  care  and  sympathy. 

She  was  an  example  of  patience  in  an 
eminent  degree,  bearing  the  loss  of  her  eye- 
sight for  many  years  without  murmur  or 
complaint;  always  cheerfully  submissive, 
sometimes  remarking  that  it  was  a  privation, 
but  never  an  affliction.  She  was  deepl]r  con- 
cerned that  her  lamily  should  walk  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life 
eternal. 
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From  the  unvaryiDg  sweetness  of  her 
spirit,  it  was  evident  that  she  was  a  true  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus,  her  daily  life  and  example 
.proclaiming  this  language,  *'  follow  me  as  I 
am  endeavoring  to  follow  Christ." 

It  was  remarked  by  a  friend,  "  Her  quiet, 
•cheerful  life,  up  to  the  very  end,  seemed  like 
a  foretaste  of  heaven."  She  peacefully 
-ceased  to  breathe,  upon  the  morning  of  the 
9th  of  Eighth  month,  1873,  aged  93  years 
and  15  days. 

"  Truly  her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed." 

Kead,  approved  and  signed  on  behalf 
of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting,  held  the  19th  of 
Third  month,  1874,  by 

Allen  Hoxie,       \  r»r   i 
Jane  R  Searing,  J  ^^^'^^ 


<— 


SPIRITUAL   WORSHIP. 

BY  I.  PIHINOTOM. 

God  is  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit,  in  His 
own  power  and  life,  and  this  at  His  own  dis- 
posal. His  Church  is  a  gathering  in  the 
•Spirit.  If  any  man  speak  there,  he  must 
speak  as  the  oracle  of  God,  as  the  vessel  out 
of  which  God  speaks,  as  the  trumpet  out  of 
which  he  gives  the  sound.  Therefore,  there 
is  to  be  a  waiting  in  silence  till  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  moves  to  speak,  and  also  to  give 
words  to  speak.  For  a  man  is  not  to  speak  his 
own  words,  or  in  his  own  wisdom  and  time,  but. 
the  Spirit's  words,  in  the  Spirit's  wisdom  and 
time,  which  is  when  He  moves  and  zives  to 
speak.  And  seeing  the  Spirit  inwardly  nour- 
isheth,  when  He  giveth  not  to  speak  words, 
the  inward  sense  and  nourishment  is  to  be 
waited  for,  and  received  as  it  was  given  when 
there  are  no  words.  Yea,  the  noinistry  of  the 
Spirit  and  life  is  more  close  and  immediate 
when  without  words  than  when  with  words, 
as  has  been  oAen  felt,  and  is  faithfully  testi- 
:fied  by  many  witnesses.  Eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  how  and  what  things  God  re- 
veals to  His  children  by  His  Spirit,  when 
they  wait  upon  Him  in  His  pure  fear,  and 
worship  and  converse  with  Him  in  spirit ;  for 
there  the  fountain  of  the  great  deep  is  un- 
sealed, and  the  everlasting  springs  surely  give 
up  the  pure  and  living  water. 

From  the  Britiflh  Friend. 
JOBN   HOWARD. 

80MB    LBBSONB    OF   HIS   LIFl. 

John  Howard,  F.  R.  S ,  was  born  in  1726, 
at  Enfield,  educated  in  London,  engaged  in 
business  pursuits  in  the  city  (Watling  street 
and  Old  Broad  street)}  resided,  before  and 
during  his  first  years  of  married  life,  at  Stoke 
Newington,  but  subsequently  dwelt  chiefly  at 


Cardington,  near  Bedford.  He  became  High 
SherifiT  of  Bedfordshire  in  1773,  and  died  at 
Cherson.  in  Russia,  in  1790,  aged  64.  Be 
travelled  about  fifty  thousand  miles,  and  eiL- 
pended  £30,000  of  his  property  in  eflbrts  oF 
mercy.  During  his  life  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  British  and  Irish  Parliaments,  and  the 
homage  of  Europe,  from  the  prince  to  the 
peasant.  His  death  was  ofiicially  announced 
in  the  London  QazeUe  (^*  a  distinction  never 
before,  or  since,  conferred  upon  any  priv&te 
individual "),  and  occasioned  lamentation 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  He  chose 
for  the  single  motto  of  his  epitaph  the  words, 
"  Christ  is  my  hope,"  and  requested  that  the 
text  for  his  funeral  sermon  should  be  -Pa&lm 
xvii,  15 :  "As  for  me,  I  will  behold  Thj  face 
in  righteousness.  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I 
awake,  with  Thy  likeness." 

It  has,  perhaps,  been  too  common  to  regard 
Howard  merely  as  a  man  of  one  object,  as 
an  indefatigablv  persevering  visitor  of  prisons 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  a  keen-eyed  inves* 
tigator  and*  ex  poser  of  their  abuses.  But  he 
was  much  more  than  this.  A  brief  notice  of 
the  broad  grasp  of  his  efiTorts  and  their  actu- 
ating motive  may  still  be  interesting  to-some. 

A  leading  feature  in  his  character  was   his 
comprehensiveness  of  aim,  together  with   an 
un impassioned  practical  circumspection  of  the 
pros  and  cons,  and  the  associated  bearings  of 
all  the  subjects  which  interested  him.    In  this 
he  was  an  eminent  example  to  philanthrop- 
ists, that  excellent  class  of  men  whose  beset- 
ting weakness  is,  not  unfrequentlv,  to  pursue 
theii;  objects  so  rapidly  and  impulsively  as  to 
lose  sight  of  the  guiding  posts  of  surrounding 
factf  and  to  plunge  into  difficulties,   whicn 
might  otherwise  be  obviated  or  diminished 
by  a  due  regard  to  the  real  state  of  things 
around.     This  width  of  outlook  was  the  more 
creditable  to  him,  inasmuch  as  he  never   en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  a  university  educa- 
tion, and  was  born  amid  some  of  the  narrowest 
sectarian  influences.     But  his  combination  oF 
Scriptural  study  and  meditation,  with  London 
busines  training,  much  travel,  and  long  in- 
tercourse with  Churchmen,  Catholics,  Unita- 
rians, Quakers  and  others,  more  than  com- 
pensated for  this  disadvantage.     A  decided 
Congregational ist  himself,   he  regularly    ac- 
companied his  two  successive  wives  to  the 
services  of  the  Church  of  England,  once  each 
Sunday.    A  staunch  Protestant,  he  dwelt  with 
delight   upon  the  manifold  charities  of  sel^ 
denying  Catholics,  witnessed  bv  him  on  the 
Continent,  and  on  their  efibrts  for  the  reform 
of  prison  discipline,  which  anticipated  his  own 
by  the  establishment  of  several  prisons  and 
reformatories  in  Rome,  in  1655  ana  1704,  pos- 
sessing improvements  far  in  advance  of  ttay 
Protestant  institutions  of  the  time.    And  he 
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expressed  disapprobation  at  the  harsh  treat- 
oieot  of  aged  monks  by  the  Emperor  Joseph 
IL    Although  a  Trinitarian,  he  found  some 
of  his  chief  coadjutors  in  Unitarians  ;  and, 
although  a  liberal  upholder  of  a  stated  min- 
istry, and  of  ordinances,  he  habitually  cher- 
ished intimacy  with  many  members  of  "  his 
favorite  religious  sect,  the  Society  of  Friends," 
as  his  biographer,  J.  B.  Brown,  terms -the 
Quakers.    His  admiration  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty,  simplicity  and  useful  industry 
(the  latter  especially  enforced  in  the  Dutch 
gaols  and  schools)  attracted  his  interest  more 
to  Holland  (which  he  visited  nine  times)  than 
to  any  other  foreign  land.    But,  plain  and 
fiimple  as  he  was,  he  was  also  so  eminently 
polite,  so  gallant  to  ladies,  and  so  neat  in  his 
attire;  as  to  be  most  welcome  in  company, 
and  he  was  once  mistaken  by  a  Liverpool 
Quaker  for  a  French  dancing- master.    He 
pursued   his  inquiries    abundantly  amongst 
ministers  of  state,  magistrates,  and  other  au- 
thorities ;  but  he  also  visited  and  questioned 
the  prisoner,  the  criminal  and  the  outcast. 
He  moved  an  honored  guest  amongst  nobles 
and  even  monarchs;  but  records,. "  Let  this 
cnaziih  be  a  leading  feature  in  my  life — con- 
iianiiy  to  favor  and  relieve  those  that  are  lowest*' 
Kings  honored  him,  senates  thanked  him,  the 
Pope  blessed  him :  yet  he  was  literally  **  a 
hero  to  his  valet.''    His  faithful  attendant, 
J^ohn  Prole,  charged  his  children  to  imitate 
his  *'good  master, '  "that  worthy,  benevolent 
and  good  man,  Mr.  Howard,  with  whom  I 
enjoyed  all  the  happiness  that  a  rational  mind 
could  wish."  • 

His  comprehensiveness  of  effort  was  by  no 
aeans  confined  to  prisons.  He  was  a  pioneer 
of  sanitary  reform.  His  last  great  journey 
wag  undertaken,  not  to  visit  prisons,  but  to 
investigate  into  and  acquire  the  most  accu- 
rate information  possible,  in  relation  to  the 
Plague,  its  nature,  origin,  treatment,  cure  and 
prevention.  Hospitals  and  lazarettos  claimed 
a  vast  amoHBt  of  observing  study  from  him. 
He  not  only  urged  the  importance  of  a  great 
increase  of  attention  to  cleanliness,  diet  and 
regular  nursing  in  these  institutions,  but  far 
outstripped  his  contemporaries  in  the  percep- 
tion and  inculcation  of  the  y&\\ieo{verUilation, 
and  exposed  prevalent  errors  as  to  the  inert 
and  poisonous  tendency  of  confined  or  vitiated 
air.  I  He  urged  also  the  necessity  of  a  ^ood 
footer  supply,  and  thorough  drainage  for  all 
buildings.  Nor  did  he  overlook  the  sanitary 
advantages  of  light  and  sunshine,  but  de- 
nounced the  window  tax.  By  the  way,  all 
his  study  was  practical;  not  mere  library 
erudition,  or  book-shelf  knowledge ;  no  learn- 
ing to  swim  on  a  dry  table.  Everywhere  his 
plan  was  to  visit  personally — see  wr  himself 
— measure,  weigh,  note,  record,  in  every  de- 


tail. He  was,  as  Dr.  William  Guy  remarks, 
a  most  eminent  statistician — indeed,  a  model 
statist. 

A  model  landlord  also  was  he.  Not  in  mis- 
chievous poverty-perpetuating  alms-giving  to 
his  tenants ;  but  by  liberal,  intelligent  benefi- 
cence and  well  calculated  charity.  He  mainly 
aided  the  poor  by  inducing  them  to  help  them- 
selves.   He   made  his  bounty  generative,  as 
Georee  Peabody  did  a  century  later.  ^  He 
greatly  encouraged  popular  education  in  his 
vicinity,  but  did  not  believe,  as  some  modern 
School  Boards  seem  to  do,  that  education  of 
the  head  is  much  real  hdp  to  the  children  of 
the  poor,  apart  from  education  of  the  hands, 
and  training  to  industry.  ......    But 

Howard's  fundamental  principle  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  the  reformation  of  offenders 
and  the  prevention  of  crime,  was  remunera- 
tive industry. — his  again  and  again  repeated 
motto,  the  Dutch  saying :  "Make  men  diligent, 
and  you  will  make  them  honest'*  He  encour- 
aged the  village  girls  to  knit  stockings,  the 
boys  to  plough  and  dig,  to  chisel  and  hammer. 
They  should  read  and  write,  but  not  learn  to 
dislike  labor.  He  did  not  believe  that  even 
sermons  and  tracts  would  make  men  or  women 
good  or  moral,  whilst  herded  in  styes.  Hence 
he  built  (and  got  the  neighboring  gentry  to 
do  it,  too)  clean,  healthy  cottages  for  the  poor, 
pulling  down  the  unhealthy  and.  dilapidated 
ones.  Sound  sanitarian  that  he  was,  he  made 
good  drainage,  and  freedom  from  damp,  the 
main  objects  in  his  cottage  building.  He 
greatly  encouraged  that  Important  counter- 
active  to  Land  Law  agitators — the  allotment 
system.  If  he  did  not  supply  his  poor  neigh- 
bors with  Mr.  Disraeli's  useful  triad — *'an 
oven,  a  tank*  and  a  porch" — he  endeavored 
to  secure  for  each  a  potato  patch,  a  flower- 
pot, and  a  clean  dry  flooi;  But  none  of  these 
booiis  to  the  poor  were  to  be  enjoyed  gratis, 
or  without  -useful  conditions.  The  rents  were 
low ;  but  they  must  be  paid.  Further,  he 
stipulated  'that  these  advantages  should  be 
partly  conditional  on  regular  church  and 
chapel  going,  and  on  abstinence  from  pot- 
houses. He  loved  to  give  the  noor  children 
halfpence ;  but  even  these  mum  carry  a  con- 
dition— ''  Wash  your  hands  and  faces,  and 
be  good  boys." 

Again,  long  before  the  niodern  temperance 
movement,  Howard  actively  promoted  its 
principles.  He  was  too  shrewd  and  wise  to 
be  befooled  by  cries  of  *^  rob  a  poor  man  of 
his  beer,"  for  he  saw  that,  ofttimes,  intem- 
perance was  robbing  the  poor  man  of  home 
and  food,  of  virtue  and  liberty.  Abstinence 
from  ale-houses  was  a  frequent  condition  of 
his  bounty  during  life.  And  at  his  death  he 
left  legacies  of  £5  each  to  a  number  of  poor 
cottagers  "if  they  had  not  been  in  an  ale- 
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house  for  a  twelvemoDth."  He  drafted  a  bill 
to  exclude  all  iutoxicatiDg  liquors  from  gaols. 
He  records,  *'  I  have  often  wished  that  in  all 
bills  for  (mall  debts  there  was  a  clause  to 

Erohibit  arrests  for  debts  contracted  in  public 
ouses."  He  adds :  "  For  I  have  observed 
that  the  great  number  of  ale-houses  is  one 
chief  and  obvious  reason  why  our  prisons  are 
so  crowded."  Yet  did  he  not  intemperately 
condemn  moderate  drinkers,  or  ignore  the 
just  claims  of  publicans.  Although  most  ab 
stemious  himself,  yet,  whenever  he  arrived  at 
an  inn,  he  ordered  meat,  wine,  etc.,  "  fbr  the 
good  of  the  house,"  but  gave  the  same4o  his 
servant  or  attendants,  whilst  he  contented  him- 
self with  tea,  milk,  bread,  fruit  and  veffetables. 
Here,  again,  one  sees  his  broad  liberal  mind. 

As  a  prison  reformer  he  showed  the  same 
breadth  and  comprehensiveness,  avoiding  ex- 
tremesy  weighing  all  pros  and  eons.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  separate 
system,  which  even  St.  Paul  indirectly  defends 
when  he  declares  that  '*  evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners."  Howard  character- 
ized saol  gangs  and  congregate  prisons  as 
"  filled  with  every  corruption  which  poverty 
and  wickedness  can  generate  between  them. 
But  he  also  widely  'deprecated  prolonged,  ab- 
solute^  idle  solitude  as  '^more  than  human 
nature  could  bear."  He  vigorously  exposed 
and  protested  against  every  species  of  torture 
in  gaols  or  elsewhere,  and  repeatedly  took 
pains  to  collect  and  publish  statistics  show- 
ing the  tendency  of  frequent  capital  punish- 
ment to  increase  rather  than  diminish  crime. 
Whilst  he  was  never  weary  of  urging,  on 
moral,  sanitary,  financial  and  penal  grounds, 
the  importance  of  the  self-supporting,  system 
of  remunerative  prison  labor — that  criminals 
might  be  compelled  to  work  hard  in  gaol,  and 
so  be  trained  to  virtuous  industry  on  their  re- 
lease, and  that  honest  ratepajers  Bhould  not 
be  compelled  to  carry  about  on  their  shoul- 
ders (as  it  were)  lazy  and  vicious  ofienders, 
who  have  already  injured  and  plundered  them 
— he  objected .  to  making  pecuniary  profit  or 
mere  safe  custody  the  sole  aims,  irrespective 
of  moral  reform.  Hence  he  foresaw  the  evils 
of  the  Australian  Transportation  System, 
then  just  beginning  under  specious  pleas. 
The  convict  "  hells  "  and  gangs  .of  Norfolk 
Island,  Port  Arthur,  &c.,  had  not  yet  com- 
menced. But  he  already  denounced  ''the 
expensive,  dangerous  and  destructive  syst«tn 
of  Transportation  to  Botany  Bay." 

What,  then,  was  the  motive  power,  the 
great  driving-wheel,  whose  steadily  sustained 
force  kept  in  action  the  machinery  .of  his 
widely  energetic  life?  For  Howard  was  not  the 
man  lightly  to  forsake  English  comforts,  home 
and  wealtny  case  for  the  innumerable  priva- 
tions and  annoyances  of  his  arduous  toils  and 


journeys.  He  was  too  sensible  to  care  mneb 
for  human  praise.  He  had  no  ambition  for 
transient  fame.  Nor  did  his  philanthropy 
arise  from  very  sensitive  sympathies  or  im- 
pulsive excitement,  at  sights  or  tales  of  woe ; 
for  he  was  cool  and  slow  in  temperameut 
Indeed,  impulsive  sympathies  by  no  meass 
necessarily  accompany  real  benencence.  The 
sentimental  school-girl,  weeping  over  her 
novel,  often  remains  as  selfish  and  slothful  as 
ever ;  whereas  the  Miss  Florence  Nightingales 
and  Miss  Mary  Carpenters  are  not  given  to 
weeping,  but  to  active  usefulness.  Nor  is 
that  surgeon,  who  shudders  during  an  oper- 
ation, so  practically  humane  as  he  who,  wtth 
unquivenng  eye  and  muscle,  plies  the  need- 
ful knife.  So  it  was  with  Howard.  He  was 
not,  and  could  not  have  been,  impelled  to  hi& 
tremendous  exertions  and  dogged  persever- 
ance, by  mere  excitement,  or  by  emotioB& 
which  were  not  natural  to  his  calm,  cool  te'is- 
peramenL 

But  he  was  ever  sensitive  to  one  grand  mo- 
tive—the  LOVE  OP  Christ,  with  the  hope 
of  immortal  joy  in  His  presence.  That  was 
the  secret  power,  the  sustained  and  mighty 
impulse  of  his  life.  Again  and  again  he  ac- 
knowledged it.  When  at  Naples,  he  wrote 
of  "the  honor  and  glory  of  God,  my  highest 
ambition."  At  Lyons  he  recorded,  '*My. 
soul,  may  it  be  thy  chief  desire  that  the  ^ 
honor  of  God,  the  sprea<t  of  the  Redeemer'^C 
name  and  gospel,  may  be  promoted.  Oh  in 
consider  the  everlasting  worth  of  spiritual  1 
and  divine  enjoyments  I  Then  thou  wilt  see  I 
the*  vanity  and  nothingness  of  worldly  pleas- 
ures. Remember,  oh,  my  soul !  St  rauJ, 
who  was  determined  to  know  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  Jesus  Christ  aiul  Him  crucified. 
Oh,  the  glorious  hope  of  an  interest  in  the 
blood  and  righteousness  of  my  Redeemer,  and 
my  God !"  Similar  expressions  occur  through- 
out his  life.  He  endured,  therefore,  "  as  see- 
ing Him  who  is  invisible,"  and  as  daily 
dwelling  upou  the  infinite  love  of  God  in 
Christ.  This  daily  religious  meditation  and 
prayer,  persistently  maintained  everywhere, 
supported  his  arduous  toils.  He  loved  and 
aided  the  repulsive  and  the  ungrateful,  not  so 
much  for  their  own  sakes  as  for  the  sake 
OF  THEIR  Lord,  who  loves  all,  and  despises 
none  of  His  creatures,  and  **  who  will  have 
all  men  to  be  saved."  And,  through  the 
operation  of  that  Lord's  Spirit  upon  the  aouls 
even  of  the  most  degraded,  Howard  recog- 
nized in  them,  as  in  others,  glorious  eapacitia 
of  immortal  growth,  even  as,  when  walking  in 
his  groves  at  Cardington,  he  saw  in  each 
acorn  the  germ  of  a  noble  oak.  Similar 
motives  and  similar  convictions  will  ever  be 
essential  to  prolonged  and  effective  efforts  for 
the  social  elevation  of  mankind. 
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Modem  **  Philosophy  '*  may,  perha^^,  pro- 
nounce Howard's  strong  religious  convictions 
to  be  fanatical  delusions.      Well,  he  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  those  abstruse  specula- 
tions concerning  which  even  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  hopelessly  contradict  each  other ; 
such  as  "the  absolute"  and  ''the  uncondi- 
tioned/' the  **  noumena  "  and  the  "  phenom- 
ena," the  "  ego  "  and  the  '*  non-ego/'  "  innate 
ideas,"  "invariable  sequence,"  or  **it priori 
iudgments."      But,  in  his  way,  he  was  both  a 
rositivist  and  a  true  Philosopher.      He  be- 
lieved in  Christianity,  not  as  a  mere  dream, 
but  because  he  saw  that  its  necessary  results 
▼ere  visible,  tangible,  positive  realities  of 
the  highest  order  in  civilization.      The  hos* 
pitals,  schools,  reformatories  and  churches, 
and  the  varied  practical  beneficence  peculiar 
to  revealed  religion,  afforded  him  scientific 
demonstration  as  certain  in  its  way  as  the 
mathematician  can  attain,  and  incomparably 
more  solid  thad  most  of  the  results  of  philos- 
ophy.    And  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the  "  De- 
velopment Theory,"  he  at  any  rate  witnessed 
the  moet  degraded  and  miserable  of  mankind, 
when  brought  Under  the  power  of  the  Oospel, 
become  the  subjects  of  both  moral  and  phys- 
ical transformations  far  more  wonderful  and 
indisputable  than  any  that  even  Darwin  ever 
dreamt  of.      Hence,  also,  he   had  scientific 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  Christianity  could 
effect  so  much  on  the  few,  it  would  accomplish 
iHnfinitely   more  glorious  results  when   pro- 
claimed and  exemplified  to  the  many. 


«•• 


Encouraqementto  Benevolence. — Good 
deeds  are  very  fruitful ;  for  out  of  one  good 
action  of  ours  God  produces  a  thousand,  the 
harvest  whereof  is  perpetual.  Even  the 
faithful  actions  of  the  old  patriarchs,  the 
constant  sufferings  of  ancient  martyrs,  live 
still,  and  do  good  to  all  succession  of  ages  by 
their  example.  For  public  actions  of  virtue, 
besides  that  they  are  presently  comfoi^table  to 
the  doer,  are  also  exemplary  to  others ;  and 
as  they  are  more  beneficial  to  others  are  more 
crowned  in  us.  If  good  deeds  were  utterly 
barren  and  ineommodious,.  I  would  seek  after 
them  for  the  conscience  of  their  own  goodness ; 
huw  much  more  shall  I  now  be  encouraged  to 
perform  them  for  that  they  are  so  profitable 
both  to  myself  and  others,  and  to  myself  in 
others. — HaU. 

SALVATION   OUT  OP    THE    VISIBLE     CHURCH. 

In  Csesarea  there  was  a  cohort  of  soldiers, 
the  body  guard  of  the  governor  who  resided 
there.  They  were  not,  as  was  the  case  in 
^ther  towns,  provincial  soldiers,  but,  being  a 
gUard  of  honor,  were  all  Romans,  called 
ommonly  the  Italian  Band.  One  of  the  centu- 
^iona  of  this  guard  was  Cornelius,—''  a  de- 


vout man."  A  truth  loving,  truth-seeking^ 
truth-finding  man ;  one  of  those  who  would 
be  called  in  this  day  a  restless,  perhaps  an 
unstable,  man ;  for  he  changed  his  religion 
twice.  He  had  aspirations  which  did  not 
leave  hiin  contented  with  Paganism.  He 
found  in  Judaism  a  higher  truth,  and  became 
a  proselyte.  In  Judaism  he  was  true  to  the 
light  he  had :  he  wa^  devout,  gave  alms,  and 
even  influenced  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
guard,  as  it  would  appear  (verse  7).  The 
result  was  as  might  have  been  expected. 
"  He  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given."  Give 
us  such  a  man,  and  we  will  predict  his  his- 
tory. He  will  be  ever  moving  on ;  not  merely 
changing,  but  moving  on,  from  higher^ to 
higher,  nrom  light  to  light,  from  love  to  love, 
till  he  loses  himself  at  last  in  the  Fountdn 
of  Light  and  the  Sea  of  Love.  Heathenism, 
Judaism,  Christianity.  Not  mere  change, 
but  true,  ever  upward  progress.  He  could 
not  rest  in  Judaism,  nor  anywhere  else  on  . 
earth. 

To  this  man  a  voice  said,  "  Thy  prayers . 
and  thine  alms  are  come  up  a  memorial  be- 
fore God."    Prayers — that    we    can  under*, 
stand  ;  but  alms, — are  then  works,  after  all,  / 
that  by  which  men  become  meritorious  in  the 
sight   of  God?    To  answer   this,  observe:' 
alms  may  assume  two  forms.    They  may  be  • 
complete  or  incomplete.    Alms  complete — 
works  which  may  be  ennumerated,  estimated, 
— deeds  done  and  put  in  as  so  much  purchase, . 
— ten  times  ten   thousand  such   will  never  • 
purchase  heaven.    But  the  way  in  which  a  > 
holy  man  does  his  alms  is  quite  different  from 
this.     In    their  very  performance  done  as 
pledges  of  something  more ;  done    with    a  * 
sense  of  incompleteness ;  longing  to  be  more 
nearly  perfect, — they  become  so  many  aspira- 
tions rising  up  to  God ;  sacrifices  of  thanks- 
giving, ever  ascending  like  clouds  of  incense, 
that  rise  and  rise  in.  increasing  volumes,  still 
dissatisfied  and  still  aspiring.    Alms  in  this 
way  become  prayers,  the  highest   prayers; 
and  all  existence  melts  and  resolves  itself 
into    a    prayer.    "Thy    prayers    and  thine  • 
alms";  or  if  you   will,  "Thy    prayers  and 
thy  prayers,"  are  come  up  to  be  remembered ; 
for  what  were  his  alms  but  devout  aspirations 
of  his  heart  to  Godl?    Thus,  in  the  vision  of 
the  everlasting  state  which  John  saw  in  Pat- 
mos,  the  life  of  the  redeemed  presented  itself  as 
one  eternal  chant  of   grateful   hallelujahs, 
hymned  on  harps  whose  celestial   melodies 
float  before  the  throne  forever.     A   life  of 
prayer  is  a  life  whose  litanies  are  ever  fresh 
acts  of  self-devoting   love.      There  was  no 
merit  in 'those  alms  of  Cornelius;  they  were 
only  poor,  imperfect  aspirations,  seeking  the 
of  " 


ear 


God,  and  heard  and  answered  there. 
All  this  brings  us  to  a  question  which  must 
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•  not  be  avoided — the  sal  vability  of  the  heathen 
world.  Let  us  prosounce  upon  this,  if  firmly, 
yet  with  all  lowliness  and  modesty. 

Thercr  are  men  of  whose-  tenderness  of 
heart  we  cannot  doubt,  who  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  without  doubt,  the*  heathen 
shall  perish  everlastingly.  A  horrible  con- 
clusion ;  and  if  it  were  true,  no  smile  should 
ever  again  pass  across  the  face  of  him  who 
believes  it.  No  moment  can,  with  any  possi- 
ble excuse,  b^  given  to  any  other  enterprise 
than  their  evangelization,  if  it  be  true  that 
eternity  shall  echo  wi.h  the  myriad  groans 
and  agonies  of  those  who  are  dropping  into 
it  by  thousands  in  an  hour.  Such  men,  how- 
eve(,  save  their  character  for  heart  at  the 
expense  of  their  consistency.  They  smile 
ana  enjoy  the  food  and  light  just  as  gaily  as 
others  do.  They  are  too  affectionate  Tor  their 
creed  ;  their  system  only  binds  their  views  ; 
it  cannot  convert  their  hearts  to  its  gloomy 
horror. 

We  lay  down  two  principles :  No  man  is 
saved  by  merit,  but  only  by  faith  ;  no  man  is 
saved,  except  in  Christ.  "  There  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  what  ia  sav- 
ing faith,  we  find  it  to  be  the  broad  principle 
of  trust  in  God,  above  all  misgivings,  living 
for  the  invisible  instead  of  the  seen.  In  He- 
brews xi,  we  are  told  that  Noah  was  saved 
by  faith.  Faith  in  what?  In  the  atonement? 
or  even  in  Christ  ?  Nay,  but  in  the  predicted 
destruction  of  the  world  by  water;  the  truth 
he  had,  not  the  truth  he  had  not.  And  the 
life  he  led  in  consequence,  higher  than  that 
of  the  present-seeking  world  around  him,  was 
the  life  of  faith,  "  by  the  which  he  con- 
demned the  world,  and  became  heir  of  the 
righteousness  which  is  by  faith."  Salvation, 
'  therefore,  is  annexed  to  faith.  Not  necessa- 
rily faith  in  the  Christian,  object,  but  in  the 
truth,  so  far  as  it  is  given.  Does  God  ask 
more? 

Moreover,  recollect  that  the  Bible  contains 
only  a  record  of  the  Divine  dealings  with  a 
single  nation ;  His  proceedings  with  the 
minds  of  other  peoples  are  jiot  recorded. 
That  large  other  world,  no  .less  God's  world 
than  Israel  was,  though  in  their  bigotry  the 
Jews  thought  Jehovah  was  their  own  exclu- 
sive property,  scarcely  is,  scarcely  could  be, 
named  on  the  page  of  Scripture  except  in  its 
external  relation  to  Israel.  But  at  times, 
figures,  as  it  were,  cross  the  rim  of  Judaism, 
when  brought  in  contact  with  it,  and  passing 
for  a  moment  as  dim  shadows,  do  yet  tell  us 
hints  of  a  communication  and  a  revelation 
goius  on  unsuspected.  We  are  told,  for  ex- 
ample, of  Job — no  Jew,  but  an  Arabian  Emir, 
who,  beneath  the  tents  of  Uz,  contrived  to 


solve  the  question  to  his  heart  which  still  per- 
plexes us  through  life,— the  CO  existence  of  evil 
with  divine  benevolence;  one  who  wrestled 
with  God  as  Jacob  did,  and  strove  to  know 
the  shrouded  name,  and  hoped  to  find  that  it 
was  Love.  We  find  Naaman,  the  Syrian, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Babylonian,  under 
the  providential  and  loving  discipline  of  God. 
Rahab,  the  Gentile,  is  saved  by  faith.  The 
Syro-Phcenician  woman  by  her  sick  daughter's 
bedside,  amidst  the  ravings  of  insanity,  re- 
cognizes, without  human  assistance,  the  sub- 
lime and  consoling  truth  of  a  universal 
Father's  love  in  the  midst  of  apparent  par- 
tiality. The  "Light  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world"  had  not 
left  them  in  darkness. 

From  all  this  we  are  constrained  to  the 
conviction  that  there  is  a  church  on  earth 
larger  than  the  limits  of  the  church  visible; 
larger  than  Jew  or  Christian  or  the  Apostle 
Peter  dreamed;  larger  tharf  our  narrow 
hearts  dare  to  hope  even  now.  They  whose 
soarings  to  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and 
first  fair,  entranced  us  in  our  boyhood,  and 
whose  healthier  aspirations  are  acknowledged 
yet  as  our  instructors  in  the  reverential  qual- 
ities of  our  riper  manhood,  will  our  hearts 
allow  us  to  believe  that  they  have  perished  ? 
Nay.  "  Manv  shall  come  from  the  east  and 
west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.''  , 
The  North  American  Indian  who  worshipped  f^ 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  was  thereby  sustained 
in  a  life  more  dignified  than  the  rooreanimal- 
ized  men  amongst  his  countrymen  ;  the  Hin- 
doo who  believed  in  the  rest  of  God,  and  in 
his  imperfect  way  tried  to  "  enter  into  rest," 
not  forgetting  benevolence  and  justice,  these 
shall  come,  while  "the  children  of  the  king- 
dom"— men  who,  with  greater  light,  only 
did  as  much  as  they — "  shall  be  cast  out." 

These,  with  an  innumerable  multitude 
whom  no  man  can  number,  out  of  every  king- 
dom and  tongue  and  people,  with  Rahab  and 
the  Syro  Phoenician  woman,  have  entered  into 
that  church  which  has  passed  through  the 
centuries,  absorbing  silently  into  itself  all 
that  the  world  ever  had  of  great  and  good 
and  noble.  They  were  those  who  fought  the 
battle  of  good  against  evil  in  their  day,  pen- 
etrated into  the  invisible  from  the  thick 
shadows  of  darkness  which  environed  them, 
and  saw  the  open  vision  which  is  manifested 
to  all,  in  everv  nation,  who  fear  Grod  and 
work  righteousness.  To  all,  in  other  words, 
who  live  devoutly  towards  God,  and  by  love 
towards  man.  And  they  shall  hereafter 
'*  walk  in  white,  for  they  are  worthy."  It 
may  be  that  I  err  in  this.'  It  may  be  that 
this  is  all  too  daring.  Little  is  revealed  upon 
the  subject,  and  we  must  not  dogmatize.    I 
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may  have  erred ;  and  it  may  be  all  a  pre- 
sumptuous dream.  But  if  it  be,  God  will 
forgiVe  the  daring  of  »  heart  whose  hope  has 
given  birth  to  the  idea ;  whose  faith  in  this 
matter  simply  receives  its  substance  and  re 
ality  from  things  hoped  for,  and  whose  con- 
fidence in  all  this  dark,  mysterious  world  can 
tind  no  rock  to  rest  upon  amidst  the  roaring 
billows  of  uncertainty,  except  "  the  length,  and 
tbe  breadth,  and  the  depth,  and  the  height  of 
the  love  which  passeth  knowledge,"  and 
which  has  filled  the  universe  with  the  fulness 
of  his  Christ — jF.  W,  Robertson, 


to  the  breeze,  riding  with  wind  and  tide,  if 
they  go  on  his  course,  but  beating  resolutely 
against  them  if  they  croes  his  path.  Have  a 
well-chosen  and  defined  purpose,  and  pursue 
it  faithfully,  trusting  in  God,  and  all  will  be 
well. 


The  Eternity  of  Religion. — ^The  great 
spiritual  verities  which  are  the  heart  and 
substance  of  religion,  do  not  fade  away  in  the 
light  of  candid  inquiry.  In  the  dim  starlight, 
one  may  look  upon  the  snow  clad  Alps,  tower- 
ing like  phautomsof  the  night,  like  ghost  forms 
that  will  Bee  away  at  morning.  jBut  when 
tbe  east  slowly  whitens  they  take  on  clear 
outline  and  substance;  then  their  foreheads 
begin  to  glow  with  a  celestial  light ;  and, 
when  the  sun  rises,  they  stand  revealed,  with 
their  precipices  and  glaciers  and  untrodden 
snow-fields,  as  they  have  stood  and  will  stand 
while  a  thousand  generations  pass  away. 
More  abiding  than  the  Alps,  or  than  the 
starry  heavens,  are  conscience,  hope,  faith, 
love ;  duty,  the  soul's  law ;  love,  the  soul's  life ; 
God,  the  soul's  hon»e— these  shall  abide  when 
fkW  this  outward  garniture  has  faded  like  a 
dream.  Fear  to  think,  to  study,  lest  these 
things  prove  unreal?  Sooner  fear  to  tread 
tbe  earth,  lest  it  dissolve  under  our  feet ! 


—  ■■■ 


^SCRAPS^ 

PROM       UNPUBLISHED       LETTER  8» 


The   Present. — Enjoy    the    blessings  of 
this  day,  if  God  sends  them ;    and  the  evils 
bear  patiently  and  sweetly.       For  this  day 
only  is  ours ;  we  are  dead  to  yesterday,  and 
we  are  not  born  to-morrow. — Jeremy  Taylor, 


Life  — Life  is  no  speculative  venture  with 
those  who  feel  its  value  and  duties.  It  has  a 
deeper  purpose,  and  its  path  becomes* distinct 
and  easy  in  proportion  as  it  is  earnestly  and 
faithfully  pursued.  The  rudest  or  the  most 
refioed  pursuit,  if  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
capacities  of  the  pursuer,  has  a  truth,  a 
beauty,  and  a  satisfaction.  All  ship?  on  the 
t'K^ean  are  not  steamers  or  packets,  but  all 
freight-bearers,  fitted  to  their  tasks,  and  the 
smallest  shallop  nobly  fulfils  its  mission,  while 
it  pnshes  on  towards  its  destined  port,  nor 
shifts  its  course  because  larger  crafts  career 
to  other  points  of  the  compass.  Let  man 
right  himself  on  the  ocean  of  tim3.  Let  him 
learn  whether  he  is  by  nature  a  shallop  or  a 
ship — a  coaster  or  an  ocean-crosser ;  and  then, 
freighting  himself  according  to  his  capacity 
aod  the  market  he  should  seek,  fling  his  sail 


Amid  the  many  discouragements  that 
appear  among  us  as  a  body  of  religious  pro- 
fessors, I  feel  a  care  to  treasure  up  what  I 
can  gatber  on  the  other  hand,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  look  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture,, 
and  in  doing  so  I  frequently  find  not  only  a 
moderately  fair  record,  but  a  record  that  calls 
for  the  'thankful  acknowledgment  that  we 
are  still  remembered,  and  helped,  and  pre- 
served by  Him  whom  we  acknowledge  as  our 
holy  Leader  and  Teacher. 

Such  a  record  as~  I  have  just  alluded  to 
came  to  me  unsought,  the  other  day.  in  a 
note  from  one  of  the  members  of  our  Month- 
ly Meeting  ;  and  as  I  love  to  share  my  treas- 
ur'^s  with  thee,  I  transcribe  it — my  friend 
says  : 

'*  I  thought  our  Monthly  Meeting  an  un* 
usually  favored  one.  The  feeling  of  interest 
throughout  was  so  general,  deliberate  thought 
so  active,  and  yet  without  excitement,  and 
the  disposition  to  give  this  thought  utterance, 
without  fear  or  favor  from  young  and  old, 
and  every  and  any  part  of  the  house,  made 
this  meeting  to  me  a  pleasant  memory.'' 

I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  treasure  up 
such  a  testimony  and  receive  encouragement 
from  it,  fur,  as  a  Monthly  Meeting,  we  some- 
times feel  disheartened,  mainly,  perhaps,  be- 
cause so  often  the  feeling  of  interest,  which 
surely  exists,  is  not  manifested  by  a  more 
general  and  active  participation  in  the  busi- 
ness that  comes  before  us. 

There  are,  in  our  Monthly  Meeting,  as  well 
as  perhaps  in  many  others,  quite  a  large  num- 
ber who  allow  themselves  to  be  mere  spec- 
tators of  the  labors  of  others,  who  yet  have  a 
lively  interest  ip  all  that  is  being  done,  and 
to  whom  is  often  given  a  clear  judgment.  I 
feel  sure  that  if  these  were  willing  simply  to 
heed  the  impression  of  duty,  they  would  find 
they  are  sometimes  called  to  express  this 
judgment,  and  the  few  words  thus  spoken 
would  be  as  oil  poured  upon  the  chariot 
wheels,  causing  them  to  move  less  heavily. 
I  do  not  want  to  promote  unbidden  activity, 
I  would  only  stimulate  to  an  earnest  industry, 
whereby  an  honest  livelihood  will  be  insured. 
''  Tne  industrious  hand  maketh  rich,"  is  as 
true  spiritually  as  it  is  outwardly,  and  in  both 
connections  ^'  the  Wjsdom  that  U  profitable  to 
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direct/'  is  equally  needful,  and  must  be 
waited  for,  if  we  would  prosper  in  our  work. 
One  of  the  rich  blessings  dispensed  to  the 
family  of  man,  is  the  bestowal  of  this  wisdom 
freely  upon  all  who  sincerely  ask  it  The 
universality  and  impartiality  of  th^  Father's 
love  is  thus  graciously  manifested,  and  as  a 
body  of  religious  professors,  we  hold  lli^  be- 
lief that  we  can  and  do  receive  this  wisdom 
immediately  from  the  Fountain  as  well  as 
through  chosen  instruments.  I  do  not  speak 
thus  as  supposing  I  am  saying  anything  that 
is  new  to  thee ;  but,  pursuing  the  subject  with 
which'  I  commenced  my  note,  I  have  been  led 
into  this  train  of  thought,  and  I  sometimes 
derive  an  advantage  from  putting  my  thoughts 
on  paper.  They  thus  assume  a  tangible  form, 
and  are  more  readily  retained  than  when  they 
merely  pass  through  the  mind  and  are  not 
clothed  m  words.  Words  are  very  good,  and 
have  a  very  important  service  to  perform, 
when  under  rieht  government;  but  words 
without  life  are  but  as  sounding  brass ;  and  I 
am  going  to  stop  right  off  now,  Test  I  give  thee 
some  such  words. 


FRIENDS'  INTELUGENCER. 

PHILADKLPHU,  KINTH  MONTH  12,  1874. 

<  ■ 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. — This  meeting 
is  held  alternately  at  Salem  and  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, for  the  better  accommodation  of  mem- 
bers who  are  remotely  situated.  The  ar- 
rangement is  a  good  one,  though  not  so 
necessary  now  as  in  earlier  years,  before  the 
railway  system  had  permeated  every  part  of 
the  State. 

The  meeting  just  concluded  was  held  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  a  town  of  considerable  size, 
near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State,  and 
well  deserving  the  name,  as  a  more  lovely 
inland  situation  could  hardly  have  been 
selected.  The  country  is  beautifully  rolling, 
and  under  excellent  cultivation.  The  com- 
modious residences  of  the  farmers  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  bear  testimony  to 
the  success  that  has  attended  their  efforts,  and 
their  large  hospitality  welcomes  the  stranger  to 
the  lovely  homes  which,  through  patient  in- 
dustry, they  have  surrounded  themselves  with. 

Less  than  two  years  -  ago  the  family  with 
whom  we  are  staying  saw  the  homestead  that 
had  shekel ed  them  for  fifty  years  disappear 
in  the  consuming  flame  so  rapidly  that  in  two 
hours  it  was   a  snioulderfbg  heap ;  but  the 


energy  that  had  leveled   the  forest  and  re- 
claimed the  wilderness  was  still  left  them. 

Younger  heads  planned,  and,  with'artistic' 
taste,  have  carried  through  to  completion  a 
model  house,  which  one  who  enters  cannot 
fail  to  see  was  built  to  accommodate  not 
themselves  alone,  but  a  numerous  company 
of  Friends;  indeed,  it  has  been  a  question, 
whether  it  is  ever  full,  as  to  every  new  comer 
we  hear  the  same  salutation,  *'  There  is  yet 

room." 

Quite  a  number  from  the  East  arrived  on 

Sixth-day,  the  28th  inst  (Niatli  mo.),  by  the 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroa^,    The  nearest 

point  that  could  be  reached  |b^  that  road  was 

Bridgeport,  a  busy  little  t6#n,  built  along  a 

shelf  that  is  lifted  above^afl  danger  from  the 

floods  of  the  Ohio  driver,  which  at  this  point 

divides,  taking  into  its  embrace  an   island  of 

considerable  size,  that    forms  a  part  of  the 

city  of  Wheeling,  with  which  it  is  connected 

by  a  lofty  suspension  bridge,  so  high  that 

navigation  is  not    interrupted.      The  main 

channel  of  the  river  is  on  the  Wheeling  side. 

Between  the  island  and  Bridgeport  the  stream 

is  of  considerable  width,  but  very  shallow. 

We  left  the  cars  at  Wheeling  and  crossed     ( 

over  to  Bridgeport  on  a  street  railway.    A 

bridge  of  humble  pretentions  connects  the 

latter  place  with  the  island. 

The  river  hills  rise  abruptly  behiad  the 
little  town,  leaving  it  barely  room  upon  which 
to  stand ;  these  are  mostly  covered  with  vine- 
yards, and  are  said  to  contain  extensive  beds 
of  soft  coal.  A  shaft  has  been  opened  into 
one  that  yields  a  handsome  income  to  the 
owner,  who  is  a  woman. 

A  ride*  of  eleven  miles,  climbing  around 
steep  hills,  and  up  and  down  their  undula- 
tions, brings  us  from  Bridgeport  to  Mount 
Pleasant.  All  this  distance  do  Friends  go, 
with  ample  means  of  conveyance,  to  meet 
those  who  come  to  attend  their  Yearly 
Meeting. 

On  Seventh-day  morning  the  meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  was  held.  Sarah  Hunt, 
Lydia  Garrett  and  Harriet  E.  Kirk,  min- 
isters of  Philadelphia,  and  Wm.  Way,  of 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings,  were  present  with 
minutes  from  their  respective  meetings ;  also, 
Charles  Kirk,  Thomas  P.  King  and  Gideon 
Frost,  Elders  ;  and  Eliza  Chandler,  the  trav- 
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elling  companion  of  L.  (rarrett.    This  meet- 
ing was  felt  by  thoee  who  attended  it  to  be  a 
favored  season.    In  the  afternoon,  the  Rep- 
resentative Committee  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ing held  a  sitting.    This  committee  is  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  men  and  women. 
Oo  First-day  morning  the  large  meeting 
house  was  very  well  filled.    The  presence  of 
children  of  all  ages  is  a  feature  not  seen  in 
any  bat  Western  meetings.    There  was  much 
speaking,  mostly  by  ministers  from  a  distance. 
An  appointed  meeting  was    held    at  three 
p'clock;  this  also  was  well  attended,  and  the 
service  of  the  Qospel  ministry  was  felt  to  be 
profitable.    In  the  evening  a  family  sitting 
^as  held  at  the  residence  of  Hannah  6rif- 
fith,  who  is  in  feeble  health.    This  also  was 
an  interesting  religious  opportunity. 

The  business -sessions  were«ll  characterized 
by  much  earnest  devotional  feeling.  Every 
representative  in  both  meetings  answered  to 
his  and  her  name ;  many  of  these  are  yet  in 
the  early  walks  of  life.  In  each  meeting  the 
voice  of  supplication  was  heard. 

And  words  of  encouragement  were  freely 
handed  forth  by  exercised  minds. 
b  The  minutes  of  all  the  before-mentioned 
ministers  and  elders  were  read  in  both  meet- 
ings, and  the  company  of  those  without  min- 
utes, equally  with  those  having  them,   was 

gratefully  accepted.  t 

In  the  Woruen*8  Meeting,  Epistles  from 

Baltimore  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meetings  were  read  at  the  first  sitting. 
On  Third-day  both  meetings  entered  upon 
the  state  of  Society.  Three  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings compose  this  body,  Short  Creek,  Still- 
water and  F^alem,  and  one  day  sufficed  to 
answer  all  the  queries ;  and  under  the  feeling 
that  the  cares  of  the  world  sometimes  engross 
attention  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  profitable, 
much  counsel  and  admonition  were  handed 
forth,  with  the  desire  that  the  word  of  exhor- 
tatton  might  lead  to  a  closer  examination 
into  the  ground  work  of  religious  profession. 
There  was  much  exercise  in  regard  to  intox- 
icating  drinks  and   tobacco,   and    the   evil 

tendencies  resulting  therefrom. 
While  it  was  thought  that  the  Women's 

Meeting  was  fully  up  to  its  average  size,  it 

was  believed  that  the  Men's  was  not  as  large 

as  usual. 


The  exercises  in  the  Women's  branch, 
called  forth  by  the  answers  to  the  queries, 
were  deep  and  searching.  The  duty  of  at- 
tending meetings  regularly  was  impressively 
urged  by  jBarah  Hunt,  who  said,  in  relation 

to  her  own  experience : 

*'  Th«(t  when  she  was  very  young  she  cove- 
nanted with  the  Lord  that  if  He  would  be 
with  her  she  would  fulfil  this  duty.  There  was 
then  but  one  other  young  wonian  who  was 
regular  in  her  attendance.  That  covenant 
she  had  been  strengthened  to  keep,  and  she 
would  encourage  all  to  attend  to  this  service, 
with  the  assurance  that  our  Heavenly  leather 
is  ever  ready  to  fulfil  His  promises  to  His  obe- 
dient children."  ''  Dear  young  sisters,"  she 
added,  "  He  only  calls  upon  you  to  leave  off 
those  things  that  interfere  with  your  peace  of ' 
mind.  Consult  the  oracle  that  He  has  placed  in 
every  heaH,  and  be  willing  to  follow  wherever 

it  directs." 
Another  friend  was  brought  into  sympathy 

with  some  who  were  in  darkness.    Such  were 

exhorted  to  hold  fast;   the  Lord  would  be 

their  strength  and  deliverer.    If  they  would 

keep  close  to  that  Power  which  has  led  them 

from  their  youth  up,  His  hand  would  be  still 

stretched  forth  to  help  onward. 

Testimony  was  also  borne  by  another  to 
the  importance  of  faithfulness  in  little  things; 
and  older  Friends  were  encouraged  to  remem- 
ber the  young,  extending  to  them  the  word 
of  sympathy  and  the  helping  hand. 

A  living  concern  was  felt  and  expressed 
that  the  young  be  led  into  moderation  and 
simplicity,  and  that  they  neglect  not  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  of  Truth.  That 
they  be  temperate  in  all  things,  'and  that  the 
younger  women  so  exert  the  influence  they 
possess  over  the  young  men  that  the  fall  of 
none  of  these  may  be  laid  to  their  charge. 
Fourth  day  the  meeting-house  was  opened 
for  public  worship.  A  large  concourse  of 
people  assembled,  among  whom  the  Gospel 
was  freely  preached.  The  continued  presence 
of  children,  and  their  general  orderly  beha- 
vior, is  a  promise  of  good  for  the  future  of 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting.  In  the  afternoon  the 
meetings  met  with  open  shutters,  for  the 
reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Representative 
Committee  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs.  This  was  a  session  of  peculiar 
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interest.  The  reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
Representative  Committee  introduced  the  di- 
lapidated condition  of  some  of  the  meeting- 
houses in  places  where  Friends  had  dwindled 
away  until  there  were  not  sufficient  left  to 
maintain  public  worship.  In  regard  to  one 
instance  brought  up,  much  encouragement 
was  offered,  and  Friends  in  other  parts  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  were  advised  to  assist  in 
repairing  the  house  and  re-establishing  the 
meeting.  Much  interesting  information  was 
contained  in  the  Indian  Report,  the  greater 
part  of  which  has  already  appeared  in  this 
paper  in  connection  with  Genesee  Yearly 
Meeting. 

The  closing  sitting  on  Fifth  day  was  occu- 
pied mainly  with  unfinished  business,  of 
Tittle  interest  to  the  general  reader.  After 
the  adjournment,  men  and  woftien  sat  to- 
gether to  hear  an  interesting  account  by  Wm. 
Starr,  of  his  late  visits  among  the  Omaha  and 
Winnebago  Indians.    * 

All  the  sessions  were  marked  by  a  harmo- 
nious interchange  of  sentiments.  The  kind- 
ness extended  to  the  First-day  School  General 
Conference,  exhibited  by  the  postponement, 
in  two  instances,  of  meetings  of  Yearly  Meet- 
ing Committees  that  the  Conference  might 
hold  afternoon  sessions,  was  felt  to  be  an  ev- 
idence of  the  deep  hold  the  First-day  School 
cause  has  on  the  hearts  of  those  who  exert  a 
controling  influence  in  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  will  be 
published  at  an  early  date  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  distributed  throughout  the  several  Yearly 
Meetings. 


DIED. 

PRITTS.— At  the  residence  of  her  son,  George 
Fritts,  MacedoD,  N.  Y.,  Third  month  Slst,  1874, 
Penelope  Fritts,  in  the  80th  year  of  h<  r  aa^e ;  a  mem- 
ber and  elder  of  Farmingtoo  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  excellent  Friend  and  elder  was  one  who  had 
carried  out  in  her  daily  practice  thf^  pure  and  ex- 
alted principles  which  she  professed.  When  she 
was  fourteen  jears  of  a^e  she  mored  with  her  pa 
rents  into  Orange  County,  and  at  seventeen  she 
was* married;  thus  early  taking  upon  herself  the 
sober  responsibilities  of  life.  Her  scholastic  educa- 
tion had  been  limited  ;  yet  she  carried  out  her  work 
•  >uccessfully,  performing  all  her  du'ies  with  pro- 
priety. She  was  a  diligent  attender  of  Friends' 
meetings,  and  was  careful  to  take  her  family  with 
her,  discouraging  as  far  as  possible  a  vascillating 
or  careless  spirit  in  those  around  her  in  this  partic- 
ular She  was  an  example  of  industry,  always 
finding  something  useful  for  her  hands  to  do,  and 


ever  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  assist  the  needy. 
She  was  guarded  in  her  reading.  The  Scriptures 
of  troth  were  her  principal  reading  during  the  latter 
part  of  her  'ife,  and  in  her  death  she  left  a  full  as- 
surance that  to  her  it  was  but  a  happy  change.  It 
seemed  that  she  could  adopt  this  language  :  "  For 
I  know  that  if  my  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle 
be  dissolved,  I  have  a  building  of  God  ;  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

A.  H.  G. 
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FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  THE  ENGADINE. 

No.  13. 

The  Upper  Valley  of  the  Inn,  in  which  we  . 
are  now  sojourning,  extends  from  southwest  to 
northeast  fifty^seven  ,  miles,  and  is  seldom 
more  than  one  mile  in  width.  The  lofty 
snow-capped  mountains  of  this  region,  under 
the  influence  of  the  summer  suns,  pour  down 
rivulets,  torrents  and  cataracts  which  meet 
and  seem  to  have  a  little  interval  of  reflective 
calm  in  the  mirror  lakes  which  image  back 
playfully  the  majestic  heights.  But  the  rest 
is  only  apparent,  for  the  garnered  waters  dash 
onward  incessantly,  gathering  strength  as 
they  go  singing  through  the  meadows,  from 
mountain  rills  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left.  Ever  and  anon  they  widen  into  lakes 
and  then  dart  onward  in  their  arrowy  course, 
obeying  the  impulse  irresistible  that  bids  ^ 
them  seek  the  distant  sea.  We  have  traced  J 
the  course  of  the  Rhine  backward  from  her  , 
languid,  plethoric  fulness,  her  inert  old  age 
wandering  lost  amid  her  deltas  in  Holland, 
to  her  merry  childhood  among  the  Alpine 
hills  and  lases,  and  now  it  may  be  that  we 
shall  trace  the  Danube  downward  from  its 
birth-place  in  the  glacial  valleys  to  its  desti- 
nation in  the  Euxine.     Who  can  tell  ? 

We  have  a  chance  now,  at  least,  to  tarry 
awhile  among  its  primal  springs  and  nurding 
lakes  in  this  valley  of  green  pastures  and 
sweet  flowers,  5799  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Lofly  mountains  are  all  around ;  to  the  north- 
west are  the  Engadine  Alps,  and  to  the  south- 
east the  Bernina  chain,  and  very  near  are 
snow  flelds  and  glacier.^,  among  the  most 
magnificent  in  Switzerland.  The  climatt;  of 
this  lofty  valley  is  said  to  resemble  that  of 
the  north  of  ^weeden  or  Finland,  the  culti- 
vation of  grain  being  unknown  and  tillage  of 
any  kind  uncommon.  Little  gardens  are, 
however,  attached  to  some  of  the  houses,  in 
which  a  few  vegetables  are  found.  I  saw 
very  nice  salad,  poor  little  beets  and  radishes, 
and  ambitious,  chilly  looking  strawberries ; 
and  the  garden  beds  were  bordered  with 
bright  pansies  and  pinks,  which  suggest  early 
May-time  in  our  country.  The  crimson 
poppies  are  also  cultivatea,  but  the  gardens 


sre  Dot  worth  a  moment's  consideralioD  in 
comparison  with  the  epontaneooe  childreo  of 
Flora  which  choose  to  dwell  in  this  poetic 
cloud-land.  It  must  be  the  verj  native  land, 
the  Eden,  of  the  little  Viola  tricolor ;  not  the 
giant  sort  m  favor  with  the  gardener,  but  the 
refined  little  creature  which  we  have  known 
from  the  earliest  days,  in  our  rural  garden- 
walks.  All  among  them  are  such  blue  for- 
get-me-nots; bluer  I  think,  and  more  em- 
phatic than  ever  a  Veronica  was  before.  The 
LabiaU  family  is  largely  represented  in  this 
high  company,  and  the  Legianint>m 
most  as  namerous  and  of  every  hue.  The 
^eUariat  with  cleft  petals  are  also  plentiful, 
and  daisies  great  and  small  open  and  close 
their  eyes  at  their  own  sweet  will.  The  suc- 
culent Stooecrop  race  is  represented  by  two 
verr  fleshy  and  luxuriant  species,  one  bright 
yellow,  and  one  red,  which  find  footing  in 
every  little  rocky  nook  and  outoftbe-way 
place  not  otherwise  occupied.  They  have 
the  tender  beauty  and  richness  of  the  most  pam- 
pered green-houee  favorite,  and  yet  are  hardy 
to  the  point  of  desperation.  I  have  a  heroic 
specimen  of  the  crimson  sort  lying  before  me 
as  I  write,  which  I  snatched  from  the  very 
foot  of  A  glacier,  where  it  evidently  had  a 
meet  congenial  habitat  Little  bulbous 
clusters  of  leaves  were  forming  as  fast  as  they 
could  around  the  sturdy,  succulent  stem, 
which  rose  to  a  heightof  four  inches  and  was 
w  laden  at  the  summit  with  as  many  flowers 
'  and  flower-buds  as  could  find  any  resting- 
place  upon  it,  and  such  flowers,  suggesting 
the  richness  of  cactus  blooms  ;  leaves,  which 
do  not  know  whether  to  he  green  or  red,  and 
so  vary  and  compromise  continually  ;  roots  so 
firm  and  leathery  that  tbey  can  find  vantage 
ground  in  the  stoniest  soils.  The  yellow  and 
the  red  stars  hold  their  faces  right  up  to  the 
bright  heavens  to  catch  every  ray  that  falls 
to  tbeir  share,  for  they  know  that  their  whole 
work  must  be  done  quickly  in  this  Alpine 
land — that  the  summer  lasts  only  a  few 
weeks,  and  that  they  have  to  ripen  their 
harvest  of  seeds,  as  well  as  raise  a  nest  of 
bulbous  tufis  of  succulent  leaves  for  another 
summer.  Provident,  heallby  and  joyous  little 
plants  !  I  will  not  crush  you  out  of  all  like- 
ness to  your  living  selves  and  send  your  poor 
discolored  mummies  to  my  fatherland.  SUy 
here  and  adorn  the  bleak  mounlain  country, 
and  laugh  in  the  very  face  of  the  glacier. 
But  the  special  glory  of  the  Alpine  flora  ie 
ihe  little  crimson  Rhododendron  which  is 
called  here  the  Alpenrose.  The  flowers, 
about  three-fourths  of  ad  inch  long,  grow 
close  together,  shoulder  (o  shoulder,  in  clusters 
of  about  ten,  among  the  box-like  evergreen 
leaves.  Its  rarity  makes  it  prized,  growing 
as  it  does  in  the  more  inaccessible  places,  and 


hanging  temptingly  over  the  giddy  precipices 
but  its  beauty  is  great  enough  to  bear  close 
and  frequent  inspection.  We  pluck  the  gay 
cIoBters  and  note  the  rusty  under  surface  and 
revolute  border  of  the  leaf,  and  the  brittle, 
sbort-jointed  stem,  which  seldom  cares  to  rise 
more  than  a  foot  or  two  from  its  rocky  fast- 
ness. Its  growth  from  summer  to  summer 
must  be  very  slow,  not  over  half  an  inch.  It 
is  a  conservative,  this  bloodtinted,  scentless 
dweller  on  the  mountain  tope. 

Hera  is  a  handsome  pink  cluster  among  the- 
mosses  at  our  feet.  We  pluck  it  and  look 
more  curiously.  It  has  the  papilioi  aceou» 
blossom,  the  trifoliate  leaf,  the  unmistakable 
Stipule  and  the  rounded  head  of  the  clover 
tribe,  but  it  also  has  an  orchis  like  delicacy 
of  tissue,  and  richness  of  tint  and  odor.  We- 
note  the  slender,  whitish  leaflets,  and  the  long 
flowrets  folding  themselves  back  languidly 
when  their  little  life-work  is  done.  It  is  . 
the  proudest  and  most  high-boni  of  all  the- 
useful  race  of  clovers.  But  here  is  a  more 
inflated  creature  of  a  loftier  stature. 

It  is  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  has  a 
stem  with  swollen  joints,,  has  opposite  leaves^ 
and  has  regular  flowers  in  parts  of  fives. 
Looking  closer,  one  sees  that  it  belongs  with 
our  familiar  pink  &mily,  and  that  its  leading 
characteristic  is  a  curiously  inflated,  persistent 
calyx,  smooth  membranaceous,  and  deeply 
veined.  I  have  no  Alpire  botany  at  hand, 
but  a  friend  not  favorable  to  hard  scientific 
nomenclature  for  the  frail  creaturesof  the  floral- 
world,  assures  me  that  my  flowers  are  "  Job's 
tears."  and  I  accept  the  name  for  the  ethereal,, 
drooping  hells.  And  here  is  an  aristocrat  of 
the  homely  plantain  race.  A  tender,  succulent 
leaf,  a  slender,  soaring  flower-stem,  and  a 
ipike  of  flowers  with  a  halo  of  long,  purple- 
.ipped  stamens,  serve  to  illustrate  how  the 
glorious  sfirroundings,  the  cool  breezes,  and 
the  clear  blue  heavens  of  the  lofty  Engadine 
can  ennoble  even  the  lowly  Plantago.  We- 
gather  great  wreaths  and  garlands  of  the 
wild  thyme  from  among  the  pebbles,  and  ad~ 
mire  the  less  conspicuous  Crucifers,  Stellarias 
and  Galiums,  This  is  the  very  paradise  of 
the  Galiums,  which  assume  here  an  imperial 
bearing  and  a  profusion  of  flowers  that  make- 
us  doubt  their  relationship  with  the  lowly 
people  of  that  name  that  we  have  known  in- 
cur own  land.  Of  course,  the  Gentians,  those 
lovers  of  the  North  Wind  and  of  the  Frost 
King,  are  here  in  full  force  among  the  hardy 
flora  of  the  Alpine  land  ;  and  it  would  be 
cruel  injustice  to  make  no  mention  of  the- 
myriad  harebells  and  all  the  kindred  bells, 
which  grow  in  the  greatest  profusion,  massing 
themselves  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as- 
if  for  mutual  help  and  sympalJiy.  Wise  little 
bells! 
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The  hftpdy  heath,  which  can  endure  all 
things,  dimbe  high  on  the  rocks,  and  would 
remind  one  of  little  stunted  cedar  trees  were 
it  not  clothed  with  a  profusion  of  the  tiny 
piuk  bloom  so  appropriate  to  this  frosty  land. 
Then,  again,  the  cosmopolitan  yarrow  has 
assumed  unwonted  tints,  varying,  with  its 
situation,  from  a  deep  pink  back  to  its  nor- 
mal white,  and  a  wonderful  Euphorbia  with 
bright-red  flowers  and  linear-clustered  leaves 
like  those  of  a  miuiature  spruce* tree.  The 
dark- blue  monk's  hood  lifts  up  its  tall  spikes 
an  a  threatening  manner,  gloomy  and  poison- 
ous looking ;  and  then,  as  an  offseti  there  are 
the  most  tenderly  fragrant  and  beautiful 
puiks  which  we  never  weary  of  gathering. 

Upon  the  lower  mountain  slopes  we  find 
the  larch  and  the  beautiful  and  graceful 
Jkrve,  or  Alpine  cedar  (Pmtw  cembra).  This 
tree  is  almost  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Switzer- 
land, and  is  said  to  be  the  only  forest-tree 
that  grows  at  the  height  of  7,000  feet.  It 
does  not  thrive  en  the  plains,  but  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  the  lareh  are  standing  in 
the  soft  meadow  nearly  opposite  our  house. 
I  think  the  cedar  of  I/ebanon  is  scarcely  more 
atately  than  this  noble  tree,  with  its  graceful, 
•drooping  branches.  The  wood  of  the  Pinua 
<iembra  is  said  to  be  very  light,  white  in  color, 
and  extremely  durable.  It  is  fine  in  grain, 
very  fragrant,  and  nrach  admired  for  cabinet 
work.  The  cones  contain  thirty  to  forty  ker- 
nels, inclosed  in  a  hard,  triangular  shell,  and 
have  a  pleasant  flavor,  which,  strange  to  say, 
suggests  the  pine- apple. 

We  are  now  (SevenUi  month  22d)  in  the 
midst  of  the  hay  harvest,  and  it  is  the  only 
harvest  that  the  earth  yields  directly  to  the 
andudtrious  people  of  the  Engadine.  The 
Deople  make  of  this  work  a  kind  of  f§te,  and 
large  numbers  of  day  laborers  frcjpa  other 
parts  of  the  country  are  at  work,  and  all 
classes  are  participating.  Even  the  school- 
raaster,  who  is  superintending  the  harvest, 
when  appealed  to  for  some  Italian  lessons, 
excused  himself  till  after  the  hay  was  gath- 
•ered,  when  he  would  be  able  to  turn  his  at- 
tention again  to  his  proper  calling.  The  short, 
broad  scythes  of  the  mowers  are  at  work 
among  the  flowery,  fragrant  meadows  and 
upon  the  terraces  and  steep  slopes  of  the 
green  foot-hills,  and  the  work  is  accomplished 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  not  an  atom  of 
the  hay  being  wasted,  and  the  shorn  sod  looks 
as  though  a  razor  had  passed  over  it. 

The  mowing  machine,  which  sweeps  away 
our  harvests  like  a  sort  of  a  benevolent  giant, 
is  not  seen  in  these  valleys  of  the  mountains ; 
and  where  man  labor  is  so  abundant,  there  is 
little  need  of  such  agency.  As  I  write,  a 
succession  of  thunder  showers  are  drenching 
the  valley  and  sadly  baffling  the  labors  of  the 


hay-makers.    The  people  say  that  their  sea- 
son has  been  exceptionally  dry  up  to  this  time, 
so  that  the  hay  crop  is  much  less  than  usual ; 
and  one  regrets  to  see  the  fallen  grass  sub- 
jected to  such  a  soaking  process,  knowing  how 
important  the  hay  crop  must  be  in  this  grain- 
less  valley,  where  they  have  to  endure  the 
rigors  of  nine  months  winter.    The  rain  £ilk 
heavily  almost  all  day,  and  we,  prisoners  of 
the  thunderstorm,    hardly  thiuK  it   worth 
while  to  look  out  towards  our  mountain  walk 
Towards  evening  a  restless,  inquiring  fellow- 
traveller  draws  aside  the  curtain,  and  takes  a 
look  at  the  storm-swept  valley.    He  gives  an 
exclamation   of  astonishment,    and    we  all 
hasten  to  see  what  phenomenon  the  window 
reveals.       Behold !  the  green,  low  hills  all 
around  us  are  snow-clad,  and  here  is  a  little 
winter  in  the  midst  of  summer.     The  rain- 
storm of  the  vale  had  been  the  driving  snow- 
storm on  the  hills.    The  revelation  of  the 
next  morning,  when  the  sun  shone  again  from 
among  the  veiling  clouds,  cannot  be  painted 
by  word  pictures  of  mine.    The  everlasting 
snows  of  the  loftier  heights  had  received  a 
fresh,  clean  coating,  and  a  ^uze-like  mantle 
had  been  thrown  over  the  lower  mountains 
reaching  almost  down  to  the  investing  firs. 
The  welcome  returning  sunbeams,  the  broken 
cloud  masses  which  lie  around,  filling  ewtrj 
gorge  and  defile,  mystifying  and  spiritualiz- 
ing the  ruggedness  of  crag  and  solemn  height, 
make  a  scene  which  varies  as  the  morning 
sun  rises  higher  and  higher,  and  the  gentle 
breeze  tosses  the  veiling  mists  to  and  fro. 
There  is  such  a  combination  of  purity,  splen- 
dor, and  silent,  solemn  majesty,  that  the  ob- 
server wishes  only  to  sit  and  gaze  silently, 
striving  to  so  photograph  the  glorious  scene 
upon  the  memory,  that  it  may  be  a  joy  for 
evermore. 

"  The  morn  is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn, 

With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom, 

Laughing  the  clouds  awaj  with  plajful  scorn, 

And  living  as  if  earth  contained  no  tomb, — 

And  glowing  into  day  :  we  may  resume 

The  march  oC  our  existence." 

Accordingly,  one  party  starts  out  for  a 
pleasant  stroll  to  the  neighboring  town  of 
Samaden,  another  to  St  Moritz,  another  to 
climb  one  of  the  lower  neighboring  heights, 
and  two  or  three  of  us,  less  ambitious,  will 
visit  the  ruined  church  with  a  crumbling 
tower,  on  a  near  hill-top,  and  will  take  a 
nearer  view  of  the  stately  firs,  and  botanize  a 
little  on  the  slopes.  But  the  poetic  clouds, 
that  linger  so  lovingly  round  tne  mountain- 
tops,  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  yonder  is  one 
which  is  rolling  this  way,  and  looks  a  little 
«  minous ;  but  I  press  on  up  the  hill-side,  for 
I  want  a  branch  of  the  fir-tree  as  a  trophy. 
The  height  is  reached  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
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and  I  stand  within  the  endosare  where  the 
ashes  of  the  forefathers  of  Celerina  rest. 
Some  of  the  little  hillocks  are  freshly  trimmed 
and  planted  with  simple  flowers,  and  the 
headstones  record  the  names  of  the  dead  who 
are  not  yet  forgotten.  But  the  older  graves, 
which  lie  a  little  more  in  the  background, 
are  buried  deep  in  the  rank  grass,  and  one 
can  hardly  read  to  what  name  and  date  the 
diacolored  stone  bears  witness.  A  favorite 
symbol  for  these  Alpine  graves  is  a  black 
anchor  with  gilded  tips — a  reminder  of  the 
hopeful  voyage  on  which  these  mountaineers 
of  by-gone  da^s  have  embarked.  There  is  a 
warning  tone  in  the  rumble  from  yonder  hill, 
and,  sure  enough, 

*'  Far  aloDg, 

From  peftk  to  peak  the  rattling  crags  among, 

Leaps  the  liye  thunder  I'' 

I  snatch  a  branch  of  the  drooping  fir, 
which  mourns  gracefully  over  the  church- 
yard, and  hasten  down  the  hill.  The  rain  u 
beginning  to  fall,  and,  as  we  reach  the  door,  is 
pouring  down  in  earnest  once  more,  a  real 
damper  to  the  haymakers  and  to  the  botan- 
ists of  the  Engadme. 

Since  we  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
magnificent  glaciers,  and  as  these  are  the 
peculiar  feature  of  Switzerland,  it  is  em- 
inently proper  to  make  as  early  and  as  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  them  as  possible. 
Agassiz's  careful  study  of  the  glacial  systems 
of  Switzerland,  has  made  these  formations 
very  familiar  to  all  reading  and  thinking 
people.  It  is  hardly  needftii  to  say  that  the 
glacier  is  a  mass  of  ice  reclining  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain- ridge  or  enclosea  in  a  moun- 
tain valley,  which  is  always  descending,  but 
never  (or  almost  never)  advancing,  for  it 
wastes  away  from  heat  at  its  lower  extremity 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  augmented  at  its  source  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  perennial  snows. 
The  continual  pressure  from  above  has  forced 
the  glacier  down  far  below  the  line  of  per- 
petual winter,  and  the  alternate  thawing 
and  freezing  it  undergoes,  transforms  it  into 
a  granular,  opaque,  bulbous  ice,  which  at 
last  changes  into  the  blue  ice  of  the  glacier 
proper.  During  the  summer,  the  suri'ace  of 
the  snow  in  the  high  regions  becomes  covered 
with  dirt,  which  the  next  winter  covers  with 
another  snow-sheet  In  summer  these  snow- 
layers  become  changed  to  ice,  on  their  sur- 
fiicesy  at  least,  so  that  a  series  of  layers  occur 
— snow,  dust,  ice.  As  the  whole  is  pushed 
down  the  valley,  these  layers  tend  to  assume 
a  vertical  position,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
mass  moving  faster  than  the  top.  The  mid- 
dle of  the  eutcier  being«  deeper,  moves  faster 
than  the  sides,  and  the  lower  layers  advanc- 
ing more  rapidly  than  the  upper,  ones,  the 
strata  become  curved  forward,  the  lower  lay- 


ers being  more  sharply  arche 
see  that  this  onwara  moveme 
mous  mass  of  ice,  will  gri 
polish  the  rocks  over  whicl 
that  those  furrows  and  pol 
which  are  often  observed  o 
from  any  living  glaciers,  are  t 
former  passage  of  the  ice-pl 
gion. 

A  pleasant  drive  of  two  hoi 
ward   brings  us  to  within  t 
walk  of  Morteratsch  Glacier, 
near  the  snow  fields  before 
do  not  look  a  mile  away ;    I 
steadily  towards  the  shining  la 
which  seems  to  get  no  nearer 
to  grow  larger.      It  is  one 
consequences  of  the  exceedio 
Alpine  air  that  we  are  not  ab 
rectly  of  distances.  A  place  i 
so  as  to  be  fully  above  the  h 
be  a  mile  away,  and  one  start 
the  goal,  thinking  to  reach  it  i 
but,  like  the  glacier,  it  grows 
no  nearer  as  we  walk  and  w 
and  climb,  and  the  aspiring  trs 
last  that  two  hours'  vigorous  stri 
instead  of  the  trifling  walk  a 
But  here  is  the  glacier,  a  st 
last      Not,  as  viewed  from  1 
tering  field  of  ice,  as  my  chile 
once  supposed,  but  a  frozen  c; 
spread  with  a  thick  coating 
bereaves  it  of  its  glory.      It 
between  the  wintry  heights  o 
aind  our  guide'book  says  it  is 
We  walk  up  to  the  ena  of  the 
over  the  terminal  moraine,  anc 
first  time  &ce  to  iace  with  this 
the  river.     It  is  perhaps  forty 
much  wider,  ana  from  beneal 
mass  a  river  comes  roaring 
It  is  not  a  pure,  bright  stream, 
imagined,  but  white  almost  as  i 
bearing  away  in  its  fierce  exit 
substance  of  the  ancient  hills, 
day  is  shining  on  the  upper  su 
sunbeam  is  busily  striving  to  U 
the  dread  winters  of  long  ages 
How  firm  and  strong  the  ic} 
with  what  mighty  force  must  I 
glacier  (for  they  assure  us  it  is 
ing,  though  never  gaining)  gr 
its  pathway  down  the  vale  I    j 
the  amazing  ice-clifi^,   the  con 
strong  that  some  other  means  t 
of  gravity  is  propelling  it  onwa 
lieved  that  the  principal  agent 
tion  of  water,  which  is  the  gres 
winter   pnows  are  melting.      [\ 
snow  of  the  glacier  incloses 
which,  when  the  snow  is  compn 
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form  a  net  work  of  capillary  fissures  that 
serve  as  canals  of  infiltration.  The  water  in 
these  freezing,  propels  the  mass  onward.  We 
flee  abundant  evidence  that  the  glacier  is 
gradually  diminishing,  both  in  depth  and  in 
length — that  the  powers  of  light  are  triumph- 
ing over  those  of  darkness.  The  terminal 
tnoraine  is  not  a  well-defined  ridge  of  rocky 
debris,  but  is  scattered  along  for  many  yards 
in  front  of  the  glacier,  and  there  is  quite  a 
«pace  between  the  ice  wall  and  the  nearest  of 
the  larger  boulders. 

An  early  morning  drive  of  seven  or  eight 
miles  up  the  valley  to  St.  Moritz,  the  Bath' 
House  and  to  Silvaplana,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
inclement    character     of  this   bleak    land. 
One  has  the  benefit  of  intensely  pure  air,  in- 
tensely blue  sky,  intensely  white  mountain- 
tops,  glittering  in  the  morning  sunbeams,  and 
a  combination  of  all  the  charms  which  the 
flowery  vale,  the  arrowy  river  and  the  lofty 
mountain  slopes,  furrowed  by  numerous  cas- 
cades, can  give ;  -  but,  as  we  face  the  breeze 
which  IB  pouring  from   the  snowy   heights 
ahead  of  us,  all  our  available  wraps  are  in- 
sufficient for  a    defence  against    the  cold. 
Winter  clothing,  furs  and  thick  shawls  would 
be  most  comfortable  in  riding,  but  the  pedes- 
trians, with  their  staves,  look  exhilarated  and 
quite  happy  in  the  crisp,  frosty   air.      The 
Bath  Hotel  is  a  large  building,  most  beau- 
tifully situated,  and  it  would  be  a  charming 
place   for  a  prolonged  sojourn;    but  it  is 
crowded  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and   the  wayfarers  have  not   the  slightest 
chance  to  get  in  for  months  to  come.     Many 
hotels  are  being  built,  and  another  summer 
will   find   the  accommodations  quadrupled, 
perhaps,  and  a  yet  greater  multitude  of  health 
and    pleasure    seekers    concentrating    here. 
The  mineral  springs  of  St.  Moritz  are  power- 
fully chalybeate,  and  stronglv  impregnated 
with  carbolic  acid  and  alkaline  salts.      As 
long  ago  as  1539,  the  celebrated  empiric  and 
alchymist  Paracelsus,  is  said   to  have  pro- 
nounced them  efficacious  in  scrofulous  and 
other  diseases,  and  now    the  whol )  world 
eeems  to  confirm  the  judgment  of  the  alchym- 
ist.    The  great  Curhouse  (cure-house)  accom- 
modates hundreds  of  patients,  and  not  only 
bathing  facilities  are  afiforded,  but  there  are 
eoverea  promenades,  elegant  grounds,  foun- 
tains, reading-rooms  and  the  varigus  aproved 
devices  for  amusement      Added  to  these  ad- 
vantages, not  the  least  of  the  curative  agen- 
cies   would    be    the  cosmopolitan  company 
always  to   be  met  with  here,  afifording   the 
contemplative    and    observant  traveller    or 
sojourner  a  most  instructive  study. 

S.  R. 

Seventh  mo.  29M,  1874. 
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WHEN   I  AWAKE  I  AM  STILL  WITH  THEE. 


)> 


Still,  stiU  with  Thee  1  when  purple  morning  breaketb, 
When  the  bird  wnketh,  and  the  sbadowa  flee ; 

Fairer  than  morning,  lovelier  than  the  daylight, 
Dawns  the  sweet  conscionsness,  I  am  with  Fhul 

Alone  with  Theel   amid  the  mjstic  shadows, 
The  solemn  hush  of  Lature  newly  born; 

Alone  with  Thee  I  in  breathless  adoration, 
In  the  calm  dew  and  freshness  of  the  morn. 

As  in  the  dawning  o'er  the  waireless  ocean, 
The  image  of  the  morning  star  doth  rest, 

So  in  this  stillness,  Thou  beholdest  oolj 
Thine  image  in  the  waters  of  mj  breast. 

Still,  still  with  Thee  1   as  to  each  new-born  momiog 
A  fresh  and  solemn  splendor  still  is  given, 

So  doth  this  blessed  consciousness  awaking, 
Brea'he,  each  daj,  nearness  unto  Thee  and  Hearen. 

When  sinks  the  soul,  subdued  by  toil,  to  slumber, 
Its  closing  eye  looks  up  in  (ilent  prayer ; 

Sweet  the  repose  beneath  Thy  wings  o'ershading, 
But  sweeter  stUI,  to  wake  and  find  Thee  there. 

So  shall  it  be  at  last,  in  that  bright  morning, 
When  the  soul  waketh,  and  Hte's  shadows  flee; 

Oh  1  in  that  hour,  fairer  than  daylight  dawning, 
Shall  rise  the  glorious  thought,  I  am  with  Thee! 

H.  B.  Stowi. 
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SONNET. 

BT  .  B.  C.  TBEMCH. 

We  live  not  in  our  moments  nor  our  years — 
The  present  we  fling  from  us  like  the  rind 
Of  some  sweet  future  which  we  often  find 
Bitter  to  taste,  or  find  that  in  with  fears, 
And  water  it  beforehand  with  our  tears, — 
Vain  tears  for  that  which  never  may  arrive. 
Meanwhile  the  joy  by  which  we  ought  to  live 
Neglected  or  unheeded,  disappears. 
Wiser  it  were  to  welcome  and  make  ours 
Whate'er  of  good,  though  small,  the  present  brings, 
Kind  greetings,  sunshine,  song  of  birds,  and  flowers, 
With  a  child's  pure  delight  in  little  things, 
And  of  the  griefs  unborn,  to  rest  secure, 
Knowing  that  mercy  ever  will  endure. 

Belioious  charity  requires  that  we  should 
not  judge  any  set  of  Christians  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  their  enemies  alone,  without 
hearing  and  reading  what  they  have  to  say 
in  their  own  defense.  ....  Some  men 
cannot  understand  how  they  are  to  be  zealous, 
if  they  are  candid  in  religious  matters.  But 
remember  that  the  Scriptures  carefully  dis- 
tinguish between  laudable  zeal  and  indiscreet 
zoal.  .  .  .  The  object  is  to  be  at  the  same 
time  pious  to  God  and  charitable  to  man ;  to 
render  your  own  faith  as  pure  and  perfect  as 
possible,  not  only  without  hatred  df  those 
who  differ  from  you,  but  with  a  constant  re- 
collection that  it  is  possible,  in  spite  of  thought 
and  study,  that  you  may  have  been  mistaken ; 
that  other  sects  mav  be  right;  and  that  a 
zeal  in  his  service,  which  God  does  not  want, 
is  a  very  bad  excuse  for  those  bad  passions 
which  his  sacred  word  condemns.— 6^yd««y 
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INTELLIGENCE  OF   ANIMALS. 

An  intelligent  interest  in  the  lower  orders 
of  creation  is  to  our  minds  so  becoming,  so 
human,  that  the  lack  of  it  appears  to  us  one 
of  the  most  painful  evidences  of  misculture. 
Sir  Charles  Darwin,  by  the  close  study  of  the 
habits  of  pigeons,  has  worked  out  the  frame 
of  his  theory  of  the  progress  of  species  from 
lower  to  higher  forms.  Mr.  Wallace,  by  his 
protracted  observations  among  the  islands  of 
tiie  South  Pacific,  of  their  fauna,  has  developed 
most  important  theories  of  animal  distribu- 
tion. Audubon  has  watched  the  habits  of 
American  birds  and  thereby  has  made  him- 
self immortal.  For  simple  pathos,  we  know 
of  nothing  to  exceed  Dr.  Brown's  dOg  story 
of  ''Rab  and  his  Friends."  And  as  for 
Biblical  example  it  is  one  of  the  titles  of 
Solomon's  fame,  that  ''he  spake  of  trees 
from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even 
unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the 
wall ;  he  spake  also  of  l)easts,  and  of 
fowls,  and  of  creeeping  things,  and  of  fishes." 
Most  likely  Solomon  made  the  beginnings  of 
a  natural  history,  which  would  be  the  eaniest 
OD  record,  but  has  b^n  lost.  IrensBus  is  un- 
doubtedly in  good  company. 

How  far  have  these  creatures  intelligence? 
The  mammals  among  them  are  closely  related 
to  us.  They  have  the  same  organs  of  sense, 
the  same  muscular,  nervous  and  nutritive 
^  systems  that  we  have.  They  are  capable  of 
some  of  the  affections  which  are  characteristic 
of .  ourselves.  They  have  memory;  they 
draw  inferences  from  experience ;  they  can  faie 
taught  to  perform  certain  actions,  and  so  be 
enlisted  in  our  service.  Millions  of  them  do 
our  heavier  work,  and  are,  therfore,  a  part  of 
the  industrial  system  of  the  world.  Is  instinct 
m  them  lapsed  intellect  ?  The  most  profound 
of  English  metaphysicians  finds  the  difference 
between  man  and  brute  in  the  difference  be- 
tween understanding  and  reason.  The  former 
he  calls  tho  faculty  which  judges  according  to 
sense,  that  is,  draws  inferences  from  experi- 
ence, the  latter  the  faculty  which  perceives 
uoi verbal  and' necessary  truths.  A  horse  can 
infer  promptly,  from  the  drawing  of  a  rein, 
which  way  he  must  turn ;  but  he  could,  not 
comprehend  that  all  the  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  the  law  of 
gravitation.  He  can  reason  upon  his  ex- 
perience, but  as  far  as  we  know,  is  incapable 
of  going  Airther.  That  the  members  of  the 
brute  creation  can  communicate  with  each 
other  in  an  inarticulate  way  has  been  proved 
by  facts  so  numerous  as  to  leave.no  room  for 
doubt — Selected  from  the  Methodist 
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Virtue  and  Pedigree. — I  am  no  herald 
to  inquire  of  men's  pedigree  ;  it  sufficeth  me 
if  I  know  their  virtues. — Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


Self-knowledge. — Think  how  shameful 
it  is  to  get  all  knowledge,  and  not  to  know 
ourselves ;  and  how  miserable  he  is  that  en- 
compasses all  the  world,  and  searches  into  all 
things,  but  neglects  his  own  peace,  or  seeks 
it  among  the  occasions  of  his  trouble.  Dis- 
charge thyself,  therefore,  with  all  speed  from 
thy  passions,  of  rashness  and  hasty  thoughts. 
Learn  thy  duty ;  do  it ;  know  God,  and  thy-  * 
self,  and  the  world ;  and  when  thou  art  once 
humble,  prudent,  thankful,  and  heavenly- 
minded,  then  thou  wilt  not  be  displeased  at 
what  God  or  men  do;  nothing  willtrouble  thee, 
or,  if  anything  do,  it  will  be  this,  that  thou 
doest  these  things  no  better. — Bishop  Pajtrick, 
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For  Friends'  IntelUgencer. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETO. 

rOB  ■IGHTH  MOHTH. 


Rain  dariog  some  portion  of  the  24 

hoors 

Rain  all  or  oet&rlj  aU  daj 

Gloadj,  without  storme 

Glear,  as  ordinarilj  accepted 

Total 


TIMPKRATUBB8,   BAIH,    DBATB8,  BTO. 

Mean  temperature  of  Eighth  mo.,  per 

Fenna.  Hospital 

Highest  point  attained  during  month , 

Penna.  Hospital 

Lowest    point    reached    per    Penna. 

Hospital 

Rain   during  the  month,  per  Penna. 

Hospital 

Dbaths  during  the  month,  being  fiye 

current  weeks  for  each  jear , 


1874 


Inches 
12.28 

1,964 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Eighth 
month  for  the  past  85  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1872 « 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1816 « 


93.60 

58.00 

Inches 
6.63 

1,716 


Deg. 
7338 
81.64 
66.00 


Degs. 


8UMMBB   TBIIPBBATUBB8. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  3  Sunnier  months  | 

of  1873 ,    76.^0 

Mean         do        do  do        do    1874 76.24 

Ayerage  of  t*he  Summer  temperatures  for  the 

past  85  years 73.73 

Highest  Summer  mean  occurring  during  that 

entire  period,    1872 80.09 

Lowest  Summer  mean  occurring  during  that 

entire  period,  1816 '    66.00 


coMPABisoK  or  BAisr. 


1873 


Ins. 

12.28 

41.56 


1874 


Ids. 

6,53 
30  75 


Eighth  month 

Totals  for  each  year  thus  far 

The  rainfall  of  the  present  year  has,  from  month 
to  monih  (with  the  exception  of  Fourth  and  Sixth 
months),  fallen  short  of  that  of  last  year,  and  the 
extreme  quantity  of  1873  has  increased  the  differ, 
ence  in  comparison  considerably.  A  very  severe 
drought  has  prevailed  for  some  time  in  many  sec- 
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tioDB  of  our  coantry,  which  will  render  the  corn 
crop  in  some  places  almost  a  total  failure.  The 
writer  has  beard  of  some  farmers  in  Jersey  who 
have  offered  to  sell  their  crops,  occupying  fields  of 
twenty  to  twenty-five  acres  in  extent,  for  Jive  dollara 
per  acre! 

And  yet — while  we  seldom  pass  an  entire  season 
where  the  nniTersal  opinion  is  that  it  has  been  un- 
usually pleasant,  we  think  the  present  summer  will 
compel  all  to  admit  the  fact.  We  have  had  some 
few  extremes,  it  is  true,  but  in  neither  of  the  three 
months  haTe  we  bad  more  than  three  or  four  con- 
secutive dajs  of  excessively  hot  weather.  About 
the  warmest  days  occurring  during  the  month  just 
closed  were — 

Eighth  month  18th,  79 

"  •*  19th,  82 

"  "  iOth,  81 

"  "  21st,    86 

This  was  succeeded  on  the  22d  by  a  cold  rain,  not, 
however,  amounting  to  mu'h  in  quantity. 

The  temperature  continued  unusually  low  until 
the  last  day  of  the  month— on  the  26th,  some  eight 
or  nine  miles  out  of  the  city,  the  mercury  dropping 
to  50  and  51  degrees.  Returning  to  the  rain/all^  we 
find  that  during  the  storm  of  the  7th  and  8th  aboat 
six  inches  of  the  entire  quantity  for  the  month  fell. 
This  excessive  fall  damaged  many  of  our  culverts, 
overflowed  cellars,  &c.  Dry  as  the  month  in  gen- 
eral has  been  in  our  vicinity,  it  has  been  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  West.  In  Southeast  Mis- 
souri *'  There  has  been  no  rain  for  several  weeks  ; 
the  corn  is  dried  up  in  the  fields, «and  the  pasturage 
has  disappeared  entirely."  In  New  Madrid  county 
it  is  thought  both  corn  and  bacon  will  have  to  be 
imported  for  the  supply  of  the  population. 

The  Springfield  Patriot  says  :  *'  Scarcely  any  rain 
has  fallen  during  the  season,  and  the  vegetation  has 
dried  up  and  crisped  to  mere  shavings." 

The  Boonville  Eugle  states  that  *' Nearly  every 
family  in  town  is  actually  suffering  for  water.  In 
the  country  a  great  many  of  the  fruit-trees  are 
^jii^K}  And  the  people  are  obliged  to  drive  their 
stock  for  miles  to  streams." 

The  Henry  Gonnty  Democrat  informs  that  "  For 
weeks  there  has  been  no  rain,  until,  with  a  burning 
sun  every  day,  and  the  mercury  standing  at  96  to 
106  degrees,  our  farmers  have  almost  given  up  in 
despair.  We  learn  that  corn  will  not  in  many  fields 
average  one  buehel  to  the  acre  !" 

In  addition  to  this,  such  clippings  as  the  following 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  i 

"Grasshoppers  have  destroyed  everything  in 
Northern  and  Southwestern  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
The  corn  crop  is-  totally  destroyed,  and  the  damage 
inflicted  exceeds  that  of  1866." 

On  the  3d  of  the  month  just  closed,  the  following 
account  of  a  curious  phenomenon  was  published  : 

<' There  was  a  dust-spout  at  Central  Falls,  R.  I., 
the  other  day.  A  dense  volume  of  dust  from  the 
Spring  Pike  was  suddenly  seen  to  rise  into  the  air, 
and,  assuming  a  conicle  shape,  was  borne  to  a  very 
high  altitude,  so  high,  indeed,  that  the  top  seemed 
to  dwindle  to  a  mere  speck  against  the  clouds.  The 
sight  is  described  by  those  who  witnessed  it  as 
wonderful,  although  of  short  duration,  the  cloud  or 
<  spout  *  being  soon  broken,  and  falling  in  showers 
of  dust  in  the  vicinity.  Its  formation  was  doubtless 
owing  to  causes  similar  to  those  producing  water- 
spouts at  sea,  but  some  declared  that  it  was  only 
the  tafl  of  Coggia's  comet,  which  had  descended  to 
the  earth.  At  the  place  where  the  base  of  the 
column  rested  on  the  road,  the  dust  was  removed  as 
completely  as  it  it  had  been  swept  away." 


Another  singular  occurrence  is  thus  chronicled : 
*'  Chicago,  Aug.  21. — An  acre  of  ground  ne&r 
Mound  City,  Pulaski  county,  sunk  ten  feet  yesterday, 
leaving  a  smooth  edge  as  if  cut  with  a  knife.  A 
number  of  trees  were  on  it,  but  they  were  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  land-slide."  J.  M.  Ellis. 
Philadelphia,  Ninth  mo.  2d,  1874. 

ISr  O  X  I  O  B3  td. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  will  be  held  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room, 
(Race  Street),  on  Sixth-day,  the  18th  instant,  at  I 
o'clock,  P.  M.   Punctuality  to  the  hour  is  requested. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 


I X  S  ]y£  S. 


Thi  Baxter  line  have  now  six  steam  canal  boati 
runoing  between  New  York  city  and  Buffalo.  Thej 
have  a  carrying  capacity  of  about  200  tons  each, 
and  make  the  trip  each  way  in  about  six  days.  Al- 
lowing for  one  day  at  each  terminus,  the  round  trip 
is  made  in  fourteen  days,  or  two  trips  a  month. 
This  is  double  the  speed  of  the  horse  boats,  the/ 
averaging  but  one  trip  a  month.  Daring  the  win- 
ter these  boats  will  be  run  on  some  of  the  Soathera 
canals.  They  are  already  playing  a  rery  important 
part  in  solving  the  problem  of  cheap  traosportatioa. 
— Public  Ledger, 

Thb  enormous  and  alarming  increase  of  the 
importation  of  opium  into  this  country,  which,  in 
1872,  was  over  250,000  pounds — ten  times  that  re- 
quired for  medicinal  use — is  aicribed,  by  the  Mai- 
sachusetts  Board  of  Health,  as  in  a  great  meaiore 
due  to  the  extensive  use  of  soothing  syrups,  which 
cultivates  a  love  for  the  drug  in  children,  that  in 
adult  age  renders  them  confirmed  opium  eaters.  A  ^ 
recent  analysis  of  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrnp 
shows  that  this  popular  medicine  contains  one 
grain  of  the  alkaloid  to  an  ounce  of  the  syrup,  and 
the  dose  for  inlants,  as  directed,  is  four  or  five  times 
the  quantily  that  is  usually  regarded  as  safe.  This 
is  a  matter  that  should  receive  the  attention  ot 
parents,  who  would  not  knowingly  do  a  pemanent 
harm  to  their  offspring. — Delaware  County  JtepM- 
can, 

Thk  incompetency  of  some  of  the  operators  em- 
ployed by  American  telegraph  companies  is  a  mat- 
ter of  almost  daily  remarlL.  In  strange  cootrstt 
with  this  state  of  affairs  is  the  strict  code  In  vogne 
in  the  Netherlands,  requiring  of  candidates,  for 
even  an  apprenticeship  in  telegraphy,  these  qaalifi- 
cations  among  others :  He  must  be  a  Netherlander, 
not  younger  than  eighteen,  nor  older  than  twenty- 
five  years  ;  of  irreproachable  character ;  healthj. 
and  without  bodily  defects ;  and  a  quick,  clear  and 
elegant  penman.*  He  must  present  a  thesis  in 
Dutch,  sound,  grammatical,  and  in  good  style,  and 
pass  an  examination  on  the  French,  English  and 
Qerman  languages,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geomeuv 
and  geometrical  drawing,  and  geography.  To  at- 
tain any  grade  higher  than  that  of  an  apprentice, 
he  must  give  proofs  of  efficiency  yet  more  surtl- 
ing  than  those  above  enumerated.  — Boston  Trant- 
cript. 

The  Scientific  American  lately  contained  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent,  pointing  out  a  danger  to  be 
round  in  cans  used  for  preserving  fruit.  A  mixtnrf^ 
of  lead  and  tin  is  sometimes  used  in  cheap  can$, 
and  the  corrosive  effects  of  the  fruit  upon  the  lead  ma? 
result  in  lead  poisoning. 


BDUOATIONAX.. 


MAPLEWOOO  INSTITUTE 

CONCORDVILLE, 

DELAWARE  CUUMTY,  PENH. 
doB  th«  Phil*.* BAltimore  Ceatnl  R. R.,  30 
nilM wMtorPhilidelphiK.  BotbMietBraulmittad. 
It  U  BDder  tha  ore  of  t,  Board  of  Truilect,  members 
■of  the  Society  of  Frleodi.  To  oar  pieieat  corpt  of 
Tc«c)ian  we  hare  added  tvo  others,  ripe  in  SchoUr- 
sbip  nod  experience.  The  Bnglilh  branchei,  tbe 
-Cluaiea  and  tbe  Sciencei  will  be  ihotOBghly  langbt. 
Ko  effort*  will  be  ipared  to  gtre  Btndeuti  a  earefal 
tniniDg.  Tbe  Buildings  b>T«  snpedor  moder> 
arruigements.  Small  cbildrea  will  be  piOTided 
with  the  comforU  of  a  home, 

T»ll  and    Winter   tesiiaD   will  commence   Smo. 
<S«pt«mbar)  14.        for  Cirenlar  address, 

JOSEPH  SHORTLIDOE, 
•iB.  Principal. 


aWITHlN  C.  SBORTLIDGE'S 

BOARDING    SCHOOL, 

TOtmO  MEN  AND  BOYB- 

KBNNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 

Terms   Tery   Keaaouti'blA. 

9PBCI&L  PROV[3IO.'4  A.ND  OARS  FOR  L1TTI.E  BOTS 

PROF.  1.  M.  HABEL.  Pi  D, 

EEIetory,  Uodera  lADKiugea,  PnjaloLofy  And  ABtronomr, 

DEL  C.  B.  GACSTT. 

ChemlBLrr  aniJ  NaLunl  Phllosophjr. 

CHARLES  F.  C08TEN. 
PeanuaHlilp  ud  EdkIIbIi  Bnnahn. 
a  C  8H0RTLID0B,  A.  M.,  Pukoifii, 
r|    luntTDCIor  In  lAoguage,  HathamkUci  ud  EDgtlHh. 


ATTLEBORO'  FRIENDS' INSTITtTIK  FOR  BOYS 
and  Girls,  will  commeaee  Ninth  month,  Ttb,  >T4 
Kllwoad  Roberts, Pdncipal,  a  ihorongh,  practical  and 
iperienoed  teacher,  who  has  giTsn  full  latUfacti^a 
e  past  term.  Scholars  from  a  distAoce  can  obtain 
Board  in  Friends'  Familiee,  in  the  Tillage;  tha 
Teachers  will  bare  a  care  over  them;  can  comnieDca 
line  for  the  balance  of  the  term  of  ii  weeks 
from  commencemeDt. 

Jona  W.  Qillam,  John  R.  Parr;,  1 
PiersoQ  Mitchell,  Am«]  Satterthwaite,  [  CommUa. 
Edward  Wildman,  Robert  ItIqi.  ) 
Attleboro',  Bucki  County,  Pa. 

MOOBESTOWN  EOABDINa  SOHOOL 

will  re-open  Ninth  month  2Ist,  IST4.  For  circnUr 
apply  to  MART  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Principal,  lloor«a- 
town,  Burllnston  Go  ,  N.  J. 

T  mo.  7lh,  1874.       


FRIENDS'  SEEKING  AN  EDDCATION  FOR 
their  Dinghter*  at  cheaper  rates  than  tbM 
afforded  by  our  high  priced  schools,  can  be  accom- 
modated at  Baton  Institate,  Kennett  Square,  Cbett«r, 
Co.,  Pa.    Iiqalre  for  eircnlar  of 

EVAN  T.  SWATNE,      »  prf„„,„.i. 
8ALLIE  W.  SWAYKE.  f  ^'^'^^V^*- 


TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  female  Teacher  wanted  fara  new  school, aboat 
be  established  at  Eaaton,  Maryiand.  She  most  ■>• 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends'  and  fully  quali- 
■d  to  impart  a  good  English  education,  and  one 
bo  has  bad  experience  in  Teaching,  (in  Friends' 
School  prefered.)  Appilcslian  tb  be  made  in  person 
by  letter  to,  JOHN  SAUNDERS, 

tfn.  34  N.  Fonr^  St.,  Philada. 


JHE  TAYLOR  ACADEMY, 

^  (Fermerly  TiyUr  &  JioIihi'i  Andeiiy, ) 

WILMISGTOH,  Dal., 

A  BOARDING  &  DAY  SCHOOL 


Wni  re-apw  KlnUi  mmth  7th,  1871. 
For  Oircnlars  and  further  information,  address 
■^ J.  K.  TAYLOR.  Prindpri. 


F&IENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR    BOYS    AND    GIRLS, 
I.  IL  COR.  FOITRTH  A  OREEM  ST8. 

Will  open  for  tbe  fall  and  winter  terms  on  the  firM 
Second-day  of  the  Ninth  month.  For  terms  or  adml*- 
«ion,  apply  at  the  School,  or  to  Samnel  Gillingham, 
618  PoplBf  Street;  Annas.  Parry,  61J  Spring  Garden 
Street;  John  A.  Wright,  T3S  Green  Street;  JallaAnn 
Cook,  1326  Franklin  Street,  or  to  Ell  Daiin,  I21B 
Green  Street. 


JEBCIXSOUN  SEMINARY. 

FOR  YOUNQ  LADIES. 

This  Institution,  which  has  abeantiful  and  bealthy 
loenUoa  in  Obeitar  Co.,  Pa.,  wUI  commence  its  next 
sesiion  Ninth  mo.  SStfa,  1B74-  Initraction  thorough 
and  practical.  Lectures  eiery  week.  Terms,  986 
pel  seBlioD,  of  twenty  weeks.  For  circulars  and 
fall  particnlars,  addreai  the  principal, 

RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Ji^ 
Krcildoan,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


MIAMI  VALLET  INSTITUTE, 

Conblning  snitable  phyiica!  Indnstriel,  wltb  a  fall, 
or  partial  College  Course  of  instraotion.  For  par- 
ticnlats  send  for  Catalogues. 

A.  WRIGHT,  Pres. 
Ttb  mo.  II,  1874  Sprlogboro,  Warren  Co.,  0. 


CHESTER    ACADEMY, 

CHESTER,  PA. 
The  FoDrteOiith  year  of  this  school  for  both  sexe*. 
will  open  on  Aagaat  31st.     Tbe  whole  expense  t> 
fSlO  per  year.     For  Circulars,  addess 

GEO  GILBERT,  Princinal. 


A  TEACHEK  WANTED, 

At  upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.  One  of  first  grade,  to 
teach  a  select  School  of  30  pupils,  in  the  higher 
branches  of  a  practical  education.  School  t«mt 
four  months  :  To  commence  about  the  Btb  of  Elev- 
enth month,  next.  For  further  parUcnlars  addrasa 
immediately,         WiC.   HAINES, 

Gtarksboro,  P.  0.,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 
9lh.  tno.  7.  1974. 


CHAPPAQCIA   MODNTAIS   IN3TITDTB. 
A  Boarding  School  for  botb  sexes,  under  the 
cnr«  ol  the  Society  of  Frieodi.    Pall  term  ($95.00,) 
b«K>ne  9ib-mo,  7lh.    Address, 

S.  C.  COLLISS,  Principal. 

Ohapp^qat,  "ev  York- 


MUTUAL  FIRE  IHS.  CO., 

or  Philadelphia,. 
No.  701  ARCH  STBEET. 

CALEB  GLOTBIEB,  Pre^dant. 
ALAN  WOOD,  Vice  PrMident. 
I  THOMAS  MATHER,  Ttw*. 

T.  BLLWOOD  CHAFMAN,  SM'y. 


FRIENDS'    INTELLIGENCER. 


Heath  House, 

SCHOOLERS    MOUJ^TAIJ^, 

MORRIS  CO.,  N.   J. 

This  favorite  Monntain  resort,  now  made  so  easj 
•f  access  to  Philadelphia,  by  the  admirable  arrange- 
ments of  the  North  Peon  R.  R.,  odIj  four  hours  from 
this  citjj  will  remain  open  until  October  Ist. 

J.  WARREN  COLEMAN. 

TEE  BE7N0LSS  IBON  BOOFINa  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Iron  Building  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
ments, Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Balustrades,  Win- 
dow Caps,  Dormers,  kz.  These  make  low  fire  in- 
snrance  rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Send 
for  circulars.  407  WALNUT  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Works,  Camden. 

GARFETIMTOS* 

ONI  FBIOB  GABFET  WABEHOTTSE. 
Window  Shades.  Oil  Olotk,  MatSi  d(0. 

BENJAMIN  GREEN, 

39p  t23  33  NQrth  8«oond  8t..  Pblladft. 

8.  F.  BALBEBSTON  &  SON, 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  STRSET, 

Philadslphia, 
Alwajfl  DO  hand  a  large  rarietj  of  Paper  Hangin|pt 
and  Window  Shades.     We  have  a  yerj  desirable 
Spring  Shade  Roller,  which  works  without  cordi, 
and  is  much  approved. 


Jguir  a.  RoBMTS. 


RxuBioc  M.  Aoiaan 


J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 

I«KOr)XTCB3 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Aud  Dealers  in 
f*oreien  and  X)oTxiestio  IHruitB, 

24:8  NORTH  I>ELA  WARE  A  VENUE, 

Mlloltad. 


Shipplag  »rden  prompdy  flU«d. 

r.  V.  BOaKKTH,  Alaxandria,  Va.  WH .  PARBT,  Clnuudupm,  V.  J. 

THeBMTOX'CONSOW  A  CO..  rkU»d«. 


FOR  SALE. 

Uj  Farm  of  105  acres  in  Loudon  Connt^,  Ya. 
one  mile  south  of  PurcelWille,  on  the  Washington 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  There  is  a  good  brick  House, 
briclc  Barn,  and  other  buildings ;  good  Apple,  Peach, 
iind  Pear  OrchardSj  a  quantity  of  small  frails,  ete. ; 
food  tpriugs  and  running  water. 
Baference  to — 

Richardson  k  Jaoneji  Philadelphia. 

D.  W.  Tajlor,  Wilmington,  Del. 

B.  W.  Taylor, 

Wm.  P.  Tayltr, 

BERNARD  TAYLOR, 

Lincoln  P.  0., 

London  Gonnty,  Ta. 


tt 
it 


New  Type— Skilled  Workmen 


EetaUiehed  over  30  Yeart. 


BILL  HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 
INVOICES,^ 
CHECKS, 

CARD8> 


TLL- 
KNOWN 

iMicehasali 


TA8S, 


^  ^^V'  the  facilities  for 
^^^^J^oing  GOOD 
C^^^WORK  in  modern 
^^^  ^ty  l6|  of  any  description, 

the  very  BEST  TERMS. 


^ EVANS 


Corner  of  Library  Street. 

CSAFT   &   JESSUF, 

(SneeeSBorB  to  B.  A  Wild  man,) 

905  Mabkit  Stbkit,  Pbiladblpbu. 
Honse  Furnishing  Goods,  Cntlery,  Walnut  Brack- 
eta,  Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures,  Bird  Cages,  Plated^ 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

0LOTHK8  WEIVOKBS  RIPAIEBD. 

■Bwni  OBAFi.  a  e.  jnfvr. 

SnELBURNE    noujiE. 
ATLANHG  OIT-Y,  N.  J. 

Tkis  new  house,  located  within  one  hundred  jsrds 
of  the  Ocean,  and  furnished  in  a  superior  manopr 
with  new  furniture,  will  be  opened  for  yieitors  about 
Sixth  mo.  20tb,  1874.     For  terms,  etc.,  address 

£DWIN  ROBERTS,  Proprietor, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Or  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N,J.  after  Sixth  m«.  Ut. 

MARIA  COOPER  PARTERHEIMER. 
PLAIN  BONKET  MAKER, 

646  NORTH  TENTH  STBEBT, 

PBIIADILPBU. 

BOABDINO. 

Vacancies  for  three  Bojs  at  1567  Race  Streft^ 
opposite  the  Friends'  Central  b^chool,  also  one  roon 
for  a  married  couple.  3t. 


$2S 


DAYJOUARANTEEO 
^etL  AUCCR  AND 


A 

vthigoorWl 

DRILL  is  Cood  MI017.W  ibOBEST 
TESTUfOHIALS  rBOX  OOVKHNOBf 
OF  IOWA,  ABXAKSAS  AMD  DAKOTiL 
OitologMiiiM  W.  GILCa.  at 


-flBSIien  iWTson 


J 


/"» 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA.  NINTH  MONTH  19,  1874.  No.  30. 


I8AA9   Q.  TTSOH. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

340  Jf.  Siahti  Sb-M. 
AotegMidtliif  In  iH  lu  bnuwhai,    SpMial  bUw- 
ttOB  ftwtn  t«  vopjlng  old  plotarei. 


FURNITURE. 
JBitaMithed  ftoetUy-jSw  yean  by 
B.  B.  RSaBSTEH, 
DOC,  Vuubatiirw  Mid  DmIbt  In  -fln*  Wmlam 
ottkgs  rnndtnn,  Sprinf ,  Bn[r  ud  Hsik  MM 

Ko.  636  Oauowboii  Sduiit,  P*"* 


I.  F.  HOPKINS. 

KIMOTBD  TO  HEW  8T0BE,  33T  N.  TBNTH  ST. 

Ibkiinfketarer  And  dsalsr  in  flns 
WALKUT  nnUOTDBB,  HATTRASSKS,  kc.,  Aa, 
wonld  rafpwtAiUr  inTita  the  fttta'ntloa  of  Triendl  ti 
•  nev  ftnd  well  MlMted  (took. 

PRIOSS  LOW. 

ECTIO,  formorly  LA  PIERRE  HOUSK, 

Oeeftu  Street,  Cape  }t%j,  New  Jene;. 
AocDiDmodfttion  for  3fi0  Oneita. 
Ti  nov  ■  flnt-clMi  modem  ttjle  hoase,  replete 
irilh   modera   conTeDlenceB,   in   greM  part   newly 
and   hendBomelf    famished,   inclndlng    beat    Bed 
Springs,  Hattraggee,  Oas,  ke.     Roomy  Plazzai  open 
totheSeaBreeia.    Abontone  gqnarefrom  thebeacb 
»nd  bath  bontcs,  and  central  to  the  differeat  polnta 
of  altraetionB  upon  the  laland.   Circnlari,  with  cut  ol 
tb«hoaee  and  full  parlicnlara,  gent  npon  application. 
Ooacb  at  Depot  and  Steamboat  Landing. 
Terms  moderate. 

CHAS.  S.  ■CARPENTER, 
W.  W.  ORna.  Proprietor. 

B.  L.  Citpawna, 


FURNITURE  and  BEDDING 

WE  OFFER  OUR  FINE  FUANITURK  AT 


IjO'NV-PIilCSHJ    GOODS. 

WALTON  &  SCOTT, 

IB2  South  Samnd  81..  Pbitadi. 


S20    S.A.'VESi:*! 


To    1 


t  the  t 


argent  demand  of  the  times  tbe 
FLORENCE  SBWINO  MACHINE  CO.  bare  deter- 
mined to  RBDDCE  PRICES,  and  will  hereafter  gell 
their  feiS  Uacbine  for  $45,  aad  other  gtylea  in  propor- 
tion. THE  PLORENCG  is  Ihe  only  Sewing  Uacbine 
tbat  feeds  the  work  backward  and  forward,  or  to 
rigbt  and  left,  as  Ihe  pnrcliBser  may  prefer.  It  has 
bMa  greatly  iBPHovio  ahd  biuplifiid,  and  is  far  bet- 
ter than  sny  other  mocbine  in  the  market.  IT  IS 
KOW  THE  CHEAPEST.  Agents  Wanted; 
Principal  office,  1123  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 


A.  E.  FABET. 

612  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

would  call  the  attonUon  of  Frienda  to  a  well  aeleoted 

nook  of  Spring  OloTes,  Hosiery,  811k  and  Oot- 

tOB  Blonde.    Also,  Book  Muslin, -Tor  Oaps 

and  Handkerohiefi.  Sm 


TASmESS  FEDIT  PRESERVINS  POflER 

Preaerre*  all  kinds  «f  bait  and  tomatoei  wlthovt 
being  alr-tigbt,  and  has  no  equal  In  the  world  for 
patting  up  ail  kinds  of  Stewel  Frnit,  Fruit  Batters 
Kud  PreHrrei  for  winter  use,  as  well  ai  for  eiarrday 
in  snmmer,  as  a  Tery  small  ^nantlty  will  keep 
ed  frnit  lu  lammer  for  weekg,  that  would  spoil 

night.     It  is  not  new,  bnt  is  now  told  in  erery 

state  of  tbe  Dnlon,  and  been  adveriised  in  thla  paper 
for  tbe  lait  six  years.  Hundreds  who  commeueed 
baying  a  iingle  boi,  now  bay  by  the  doaen  br  fhnily 
>.  Air-tigbt  Imil,  wltb  a  little  of  tbia  powder  ii.  If  of 
ich  finer  Baror  than  without  it,  beilde  yon  baTO  a 
certainty  your  froil  will  keep.  It  Ba»ea  large  qnanli- 
tles  of  Sugar,  as  you  can  use  just  what  you  choose. 
One  box  preserTes,  60  lbs.  or  40  qts  of  dressed  frnit. 
Price  $4.00  per  dos.  by  Express.  60  centssingla  box 
by  mail.  Directions  and  fall  patticnlars  by  mail  to 
any  one  wbo  writes. 

ZANE,  HORNY  k  CO., 
I.  Tmo.  IsL  136  N.  Se-iond  St.,  Philada 


ALADT  TBACEER,  a  gradoata  of  Swarthmore 
College,  baviug  some  hours  nDemployed,  will 
gire  prirate  instrnction  in  Latin  aod  Engliib 
branches.  Address,  E.  H.  E. 

Care  of  John  Comly,  T06  Arch  Street. 

ANTED,  City  Boarding,  from  (be  1st  of 
Twelfth  mo.  to  Ist  oi  Foorib  mo.,  for  a 
ITriend's  (amilj,  conaiatiDg  of  two  adnlts  and  ibiee 
children,  ages  ranging  (rom  elereu  to  aeTentfen 
years.     Private  fstnilj  prtferrfd. 

Address,  E.  W.  A. 
Office  of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  706  Areb  St. 
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TWO     FRONT     ROOMS,    Com mnnl eating,    with 
Board,  also   second  story  back,  unfarnished, 
2t.  258  8.  Foortb  Street. 


iaua  a.  Boiiats.  Ridmm  H.  Boiuie 

J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 

PKODIJOK 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

B'orelan  and  XJomestio  Vrnita, 

X*8  yOJRTH  DEJ^A  WAJB.E  A  VENUE, 


FAIENDS'    INTELLIGENGEB. 
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ION  IS  COlHPOinVB  BED  SPBIHe 

I  Tfttr  Only  Doi^lb  Spiung  in  tmb  Markbt. 


This  Spring  has  no  snperior  either  among  high  or 
iow  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
apiral  springs,  sarmoanted  bj  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  St  more 
strong,  steadj  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Give  size  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  snpplj  thousands  of 
references.  ''Jonib  Gompouvo  SpaiHci"  Manufac- 
tory, 226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

■■■'■■  w 

DR.  aSO.  ROBBRT8, 

DENTIST, 

FOBMIBLT  421  NOBTH   SlXTH  STRIIT, 

kai  removed  to  247  North  Eighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  Sjee  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  services. 

FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  TAILOR  STORE. 

ISAAO  H.  MAODONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  CHA.S.  C.  Jaoeson,  deceased,  has  removed 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  25  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
solicits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

GOOD   BUStNESS  OPPOETUNITT. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON 

HANUFACTUBING   COMPANY 

are  reorganizing  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
offer  better  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 


ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NUMBEB  6 

MAHUFAOTUEINa  SEWING  MACHINE. 


APPLY  AT 


914  CHESTNUT  ST.,   PHIL  AD  A. 


WILLIAM  HBACOCK, 
GENERAL  FURNISHING    UNDBRTAKBB, 

No.  907  FiLBKKT  Strbst,  Phila..  * 

A  General  Assortment  of  Readj-made  Coffins,  and 
•▼•17  requisite  for  Fanerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
patent  Presery^,  ob?iating  the  necessity  of  packing 
bodies  in  ice.  tf 


PiAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 

k  ftilT  auortment  of  goods  snitable  for  Friends  WMr  om* 
stentiy  on  hand.   Satislbotory  fit.  Tenna  Keasoaible. 

aUSTAVUS  aOLZE, 
TAILOR. 

Snooeasor  to  Chaa.  O.  Jackson.  At  the  Old  Staad 

No.  531  Aroh  Btroot,  PblUdoIpliia, 


ft  8HOX7RD8, 

CARPENTERS    AND    BUILDEBjB, 
No.  1125  BHiArr  Allit, 
(First  Street  above  Race  Street,) 

PBILADnLPHIA. 

JOBBING  ATT3BBD1DD  TO. 

SAUL,  a.  awHAana, 
No.l6aoWood8t 
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No.a«0N.8tli8i 


ISAIAH    PRICE,   DENTIST, 
1720    Groon  Street,    PhiladelpliUi,    Penne. 

CARPETINGS 

AND 

OIL    OLOTHS. 


:n'ew  fatterj^s, 

Great  variety  of  styles  in  every  grade  of  goods  from 
tbe  finest  Axminster  down  to  the  Etag  Carpet.  All 
will  be  offered  at  lowest  market  prices. 

REEVE  L.  KNIGHT  &  SON, 

(IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS, 

U22    CEESTJTUT  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW  iND  D[$IR1BIE  GOODS. 

A  FINE  LINE  OP 

NEW  STRIPED  SILKS,  87}c.  AND  $1,00; 
A  FINE  LINE  OP 

BLACK  SILKS,  FROM  $1.00  TO  $5.00; 
A  FINE  LINE  OF 

BLACK  CASHMERES  AND  MERINOE.S; 
A  FINE  LINE   OF 

BLACK  MOHAIRS  AND  ALAPACAS; 
A  FINE  LINE  OF 

DRESS  GOODS,  OPENING  DAILY  : 
A  FINE  LINE  OF 

TABLE  LINBNS  AND  NAPKINS: 
A  FINE  LINE  OP 

NEAT  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  CHINTZES; 
A  FINE  LINE  OP 

BbANKETS,  TICKING  AND  SPREADS. 
A  FINE  LINE  OF 

FLANNELS,  FROM  25c.  TO  $1.25. 

SHIRT   FRONTS  A  SPECIALTY,  our  owa  make. 


S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arch  Sts.,  Philada. 
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THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  HARVEST. 

The  principle  is  this  :  **  God  is  not  mocked : 
^.  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he 
^&lso  reap." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  good  possible  to 
men — one  enjoyed  by  our  animal  being,  the 
other  felt  and  appreciated  by  our  spirits 
'Every  man  understands,  more  or  less,  the 
difference  between  these  two;  between  pros- 
perity and  well-doing;  between  indulgence 
and  nobleness ;  between  comfort  and  inward 
peace ;  between  pleasure  and  striving  after 
perfection;  between  happiness  and  blessed- 
ness. There  are  two  kinds  of  harvest,  and 
the  labor  necessary  for  them  respectively  is 
of  very  different  kinds.  The  labor  which 
procures  the  harvest  of  the  one  has  no  ten- 
dency to  secure  the  other. 

A\e  will  not  depreciate  the  advantages  of 
this  world.  It  is  foolish  and  unreal  to  do  so. 
Comfort,  affluence,  success,  freedom  from 
care,  rank,  station — these  are  in  their  way 
real  goods;  only  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
them  does  not  procure  one  single  blessing  that 
is  spiritual. 

On  the  other  han^,  the  seed  which  is  sown 
for  a  spiritual  harvest  has  no  tendency  what^ 
ever  to  procure  temporal  well-being.  Let  us 
see  what  are  the  laws  of  the  sowing  and  reap- 
ing in  this  department.  Christ  has  declared 
them  :  *'  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for 
they  shall  see  God."  '*  Blessed  are  they  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness:    for 


they  shall  be  filled"  (with  righteousness) 
'^Blessed  are  they  that  mourn :  for  they  shall 
be  comforted."  You  observe — the  beatific 
vision  of  the  Almighty — fullness  of  right 
eousness — comfort.  There  is  nothing  earthly 
— spiritual  results  for  spiritual  labor.  It  is 
not  said  that  the  pure  in  heart  shall  be  made 
rich  ;  nor  that  they  who  hunger  after  good- 
ness shall  be  filled  with  bread ;  nor  that  they 
who  mourn  shall  rise  in  life,  and  obtain  dis- 
tinction. Each  department  has  its  own  ap- 
propriate harvest,  reserved  exclusively  to  its 
own  method  of  sowing. 

Everything  in  this  world  has  its  price ;  and 
the  price  buys  that,  not  something  else.  Every 
harvest  demands  its  own  preparation,  and 
that  preparation  will  not  produce  another 
sort  of  harvest.  Thus,  for  example,  you  can- 
not have  at  once  the  soldier's  renown  and  the 
quiet  of  a  recluse's  life.  The  soldier  pays  his 
price  for  his  glory — sows  and  reaps.  His 
price  is  risk  of  life  and  limb,  nights  spent  on 
the  hard  ground,  a  weather-beaten  constitu- 
tion. If  you  will  not  pay  that  price,  you 
cannot  have  what  he  has — military  reputa- 
tion. You  cannot  enjoy  the  statesman's  in- 
fi,uence  together  with  freedom  from  public  no- 
toriety. If  you  sensitively  shrink  from  that, 
you  must  give  up  influence ;  or  else  pay  his 
price — the  price  of  a  thorny  pillow,  unrest, 
the  chance  of  being  to-day  a  nation's  idol, 
to-morrow  the  people's  execration.  You  can- 
not have  the  store  of  information  possessed 
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by  the  student,  and  enjoy  robust  health.  Pay 
his  price,  and  you  have  his  reward.  His 
price  is  an  emaciated  frame,  a  debilitated 
constitution,  a  transparent  hand,  and  the  rose 
taken  out  of  the  sunken  cheek.  To  have 
these  opposite  things — a  soldier's  glory  and 
quiet,  a  statesman's  renown  and  peace,  the 
student's  prize  and  rude  health — would  be  to 
mock  God,  to  reap  what  has  not  been  sown. 

Now  the  mistakes  men  make,  and  the  ex- 
travagant expectation  in  which  they  indulge, 
are  these:  they  sow  for  earth,  and  expect  to 
win  spiritual  blessings ;  or,  they  sow  to  the 
spirit,  and  then  wonder  that  they  have  not 
a  harvest  of  the  good  things  of  earth.  In 
-each  case  they  complain :  What  have  I  done 
to  be  treated  so  ? 

The  unreasonableness  of  all  this  appears 
the  moment  we  have  understood  the  condi- 
tions contained  in  this  principle,  "  Whatso- 
ever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  sentimental 
wonderings  about  the  unfairness  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  things  here.  The  unprincipled 
get  on  in  life;  the  saints  are  kept  back.  The 
riches  and  rewards  of  life  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  undeserving.  The  rich  man  has  his  good 
things,  and  Lazarus  his  evil  things.  Where- 
upon it  is  taken  for  granted  that  there  must 
be  a  future  life  to  make  this  fair ;  that  if 
there  were  none,  the  constitution  of  this 
world  would  be  unjust.  That  is,  that  be- 
cause a  man  who  has  sown  to  the  Spirit  does 
not  reap  to  the  flesh  here,  he  will  hereafter ; 
that  the  meed  of  well-doing  must  be,  some- 
where in  the  universe,  the  same  kind  of  rec- 
ompense which  the  rewards  of  the  unprinci- 
pled were  here — comfort,  abundance,  phys- 
ical enjoyment — or  else  all  is  wrong. 

But  if  you  look  into  it,  the  balance  is  per- 
fectly adjusted  even  here.  God  has  made  His 
world  much  better  than  you  and  I  could 
make  it.  Everything  reaps  its  own  harvest, 
every  act  has  its  own  reward.  And  before 
you  covet  the  enjoyment  which  another  pos- 
sesses, you  mu^t  first  calculate  the  cost  at 
which  it  was  procured. 

For  instance,  the  religious  tradesman  com- 
plains  that  his  honesty  is  a  hindrance  to  his 
success ;  that  the '  tide  of  custom  pours  into 
the  doors  of  his  less  scrupulous  neighbor  in 
the  same  street,  while  he  himself  waits  for 
hours  idle.  My  brother !  do  you  think  that 
God  is  going  to  reward  honor,  integrity,  high- 
mindedness,  with  this  world's  coin  ?  Vo  you 
fancy  that  He  will  pay  spiritual  excellence 
with  plenty  of  custom  ?  Now  consider  the 
price  that  man  has  paid  for  his  success.  Per- 
naps  mental  degredation  and  inward  dishonor. 
His  advertisements  are  all  deceptive;  his 
treatment  of  his  workmen  tyrannical ;  his 
cheap  prices  made  possible  by  inferior  arti- 


cles. Sow  that  man's  seed,  and  you  will  reap 
that  man's  harvest  Cheat,  lie,  advertise,  be 
uuEcrupulous  in  your  a£sertions — custom  will 
come  to  you.  But  if  the  price  is  too  dear, 
let  him  hav.e  his  harvest,  and  take  years. 
Yours  is  a  clear  conscience,  a  pure  mind, 
rectitude  within  and  without.  Will  yon  part 
with  that  for  his?  Then  why  do  you  com- 
plain? He  has  paid  his  price— you  do  not 
choose  to  pay  it. 

Again,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see 
a  man  rise  from  insignificence  to  fiudden 
wealth,  by  speculation.  Within  the  last  ten 
or  twenty  years,  England  has  gazed  on  many 
such  a  phenomenon.  In  this  case,  as  in  spir- 
itual things,  the  law  seems  to  hold,  "  He  that 
hath,  to  him  shall  be  given."  Tens  of  thou- 
sands soon  increase  and  multiply  to  hundreds 
of  thousands.  His  doors  are  besieged  by  the 
rich  and  great.  Eoyalty  banquets  at  his  ta- 
ble, and  nobles  court  his  alliance.  Where- 
upon some  simple  Christian  is  inclined  to 
complain,  **  How  strange  that  so  much  pros- 
perity should  be  the  lot  of  mere  cleverness  I" 
Well,  are  these  really  Grod's  chief  blessings? 
Is  it  for  such  as  these  you  serve  Him  ?  And 
would  these  indeed  satisfy  your  soul  ?  Would 
you  have  God  reward  his  saintliest  with  these 
gauds  and  gewgaws — ^all  this  trash,  rank  and 
wealth,  and  equipages,  and  plate,  and  court- 
ship from  the  needy  great?  Call  you  that  the 
heaven  of  the  holy?  Compute,  now,  what  I 
was  paid  for  that.  The  price  that  merchant  1 
prince  paid,  perhaps  with  the  blood  of  his 
own  soul,  was  shame  and  guilt.  The  price 
he  is  paying  now  is  perpetual  dread  of  detec- 
tion ;  or,  worse  still,  the  hardness  which  can 
laugh  at  detection ;  or,  one  deep  lower  yet, 
the  low  and  groveling  soul  which  can  be  sat- 
isfied with  these  things  as  a  paradise,  and  ask 
for  no  higher.  He  has  reaped  enjoyment- 
yes,  and  he  has  sown,  too,  the  seed  of  infamy, 
it  is  all  fair.  Count  the  cost,  "  He  that  eav- 
eth  his  life  shall  lose  it.''  Save  your  life,  if 
you  like,  but  do  not  complain  if  you  lose  your 
nobler  life — yourself.  Win  the  whole  world ; 
but  remember  you  do  it  by  losing  your  own 
soul.  Every  sin  must  be  paid  for;  every 
sensual  indulgence  is  a  harvest,  the  price  for 
which  is  so  much  ruin  for  the  soul.  "  God  U 
not  mocked." 

Once  more :  religious  men  in  every  profes- 
sion are  surprised  to  find  that  many  of  its 
avenues  are  closed  to  them.  The  conscien- 
tious churchman  complaips  that  his  delicate 
scruples,  or  his  bold  truthfulness,  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  preferment;  while  another  maoi 
who  conquers  his  scruples,  or  softens  the  eye 
of  truth,  rises  and  sits  down  a  mitred  peer  in 
Parliament.  The  honorable  lawyer  feels 
that  his  practice  is  limited,  while  the  unprin- 
cipled practitioner  receives  all  he  loses ;  and 
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the  Christian  physician  feels  sore  and  sad  at 
perceiving  that  charlatanism  succeeds  in  win- 
fling   employmcDt ;   or,  if  not  charlatanism^ 
at  least  that  affability  and  courtly  manners 
take  the  place  that  is  due  to  superior  knowl- 
edge.    L^t  such  men  take  comfort,  and  judge 
fairly.     Popularity  is  one  of  the  things  of  an 
earthly  harvest,  for  which  quite  earthly  qual- 
ifications are  required.     I  say  not  always  dis- 
honorable qualifications ;    but  a  certain  flex- 
ibiiitj  of  disposition — a  certain  courtly  wil- 
lingness to  sink  obnoxious  truths,  and  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  prejudices  of  the  minds  of 
others — a    certain    adroitness    at    catching 
the  tone  of  those  with  whom  we  are.      With- 
out  some  of  these  things  no  man  can  be 
popular  in  any  profession.    But  you  have  re- 
solved to  be  a  liver,  a  doer,  a  champion  for 
the  truth.    Tour  ambition  is  to  be  pure  in  the 
last  recesses  of  the  mind.    You  have  your  re- 
ward— soul   upright  and  manly ;    a  fearless 
bearing,  that  dreads  to  look  no  man  in  the 
face;    a  willingness  to  let  men  search  you 
through  and  through,  and  defy  them  to  see 
any  difference  between  what  you  seem  and 
what  you  are.      Now  your  price— your  price 
is    dislike.     The  price  of  being  true  is  the 
cross.     The  warrior  of  the  truth  must  not  ex- 
pect success.      What  have  you  to  do  with 
popularity?  Sow  for  it  and  you  will  have  it. 
But  if  you  wish  for  it,  or  wish  for  peace,  you 
have  mistaken  your  calling ;  you  must  not  be 
^'^a   teacher  of  the  truth ;    you  must  not  cut 
prejudice  against  the  grain ;    you  must  leave 
medical,  legal,  theological  truth   to  harder 
and  nobler  men,  who  are  willing  to  take  the 
martyr's  cross  and  win  the  martyr's  crown. 
This  is  the  mistake  men  make.    They  expect 
both  harvests,  paying  only  one  price.      They 
would  be  blessed  with  goodness  and  prosperity 
at   once.      They  would  have  that  on  which 
they    bestow  no  labor.      They   take  sinful 
pleasure,  and  think  it  very  hard  that  they 
must  pay  for  it  in  agony,  and,  worse  than 
agony,  souls  deteriorated.      They  would  mo- 
nopolize heaven  in  their  souls,  and  the  world's 
prizes  at  the  same  time.     This  is  to  expect  to 
come  back,  like  Joseph's  brethren  from  the 
land  of  plenty,  with  the  corn  in  their  sacks, 
and  the  money  returned,  too,  in  their  sacks' 
mouths.     No,  no ;   it  will  not  do.      "  Be  not 
deceived  ;  Ood  is  not  mocked."       Reap  what 
you  have  sown.     If  you  sow  the  wind,  do  not 
complain  if  your  harvest  is  the  whirlwind. 
If  you  sow  to  the  Spirit,  be  content  with  a 
epi ritual  reward  —  invisible — within  —  more 
life  and  higher  life. — F.  W.  Robertson. 


-^•p- 


The  time  will  come,  says  Hooker,  when  a 
few  words,  spoken  with  meekness,  and  hu- 
mility, and  love,  shall  be  more  acceptable 
than  volumes  of  controversy. 


JOHN  STANTOX   GOULD. 

This  eminently  gifted  man  was  the  son 
Stephen  and  Hannah  Gould,  of  Newpt 
Rhode  Island. 

He  was  during  his  whole  life  oonnec 
with  the  Society  of  Friends  (the  Orthod 
branch)  of  which  his  parents  were  consist 
and  active  members. 

He  informed  the  writer  that  before  he  v 
eight  years  of  age  he  had  read  attentiv 
Barclay's  Apology,  with  which  he  was  tl 
roughly  familiar.  His  elementary  educati 
was  chiefly  obtained  at  Providence  Sch< 
(B.  L),  and  at  a  very  early  age  he  had  ma 
considerable  progress  in  scholastic  atta 
ments. 

.  At  the  solicitation  of  Joseph  and  Benjan 
Marshall  he  removed  to  Hudson  (N.  Y.), 
1827,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  m 
placed  in  the  responsible  position  of  chemist 
their  extensive  calico  print  works  at  Stockpo 
The  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  t 
situation  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  maki 
practical  application  of  his  knowledge 
chemistry.  After  being  thus  occupied  sevei 
years  he  turned  his  attention  to  agricultui 
and  other  pursuits,  embracing  some  of  a  I 
nevolent  and  charitable  character. 

During  his  minority  a  mercantile  firm 
Philadelphia  offered  him  a  position,  with 
prospept  of  advancement,  in  their  eztensi^ 
and  profitable  business,  which  offer  he  respec 
fully  declined,  preferring  the  more  retired  s 
uation  of  chemist  (which  he  then  held)  to  tl 
prospect  of  wealth.  The  study  of  usef 
science  being  his  choice,  always  being  a  clo 
student,  he  found  time  at  this  early  period  f 
general  culture,  and  soon  the  use  which  I 
made  of  his  acquisitions  began  to  attract  pu 
lie  attention. 

From  early  life  he  familiarized  himse 
with  the  different  theories  of  agriculture.  E 
filled  the  office  of  President  of  the  New  Yor 
State  Agricultural  Society  acceptably  for  oe 
term.  His  lectures  on  "  The  Grasses,"  whic 
he  delivered  before  that  society,  were  consic 
ered  the  most  masterly  production  ever  pr< 
sented  to  that  body. 

With  the  cause  of  education  he  was  earl 
identified,  and  was  for  four  years  superintet 
dent,  under  the  common  school  system  of  th 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  District  of  Hud 
son. 

He  had  a  remarkable  command  of  languag 
and  a  ready  faculty  of  imparting  knowledg 
to  others,  which  always  insured  him  a  wel 
come  in  public  and  private  circles.  As  a  lee 
turer  on  the  subject  of  education,  science,  o 
agriculture,  but  few  excelled  him. 

He  was  elected  Agricultural  Professor  i 
Cornell  University,  at  the  openmg  of  tha 
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iBstitution,  ^rhich    position    he    filled    with 
marked  ability. 

He  was  a  zealous  worker  in  the  cause  of 
First-day  schools,  and  while  he  adhered  firmly 
to  his  own  religious  convictions,  he  possessed 
a  broad  catholic  faith,  and  taught  in  schools 
connected  with  other  religious  sects,  and  zeal 
ously  labored  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  desired 
religious  instruction. 

This  excellent  Friend  peacefully  closed  his 
useful  life  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  on  the  8th  day 
of  Eighth  month,  1874,  after  a  short  illness, 
aged  62  years. 

The  faith  manifested  by  him  during  life,  in 
the  hour  of  death  supported  and  sustained 
him. 

One  of  his  last  expressious  was,  *'Thy  will 
be  done!''  and,  speaking  to  those  around,  he 
said,  "  Be  not  afraid  ;  He  leadeth  me  by  His 
Light."  T. 

Philadelphia,  9lh  mo.  4th,  1874. 


■   mv   I 


FOR  REPOSE  IN  GOD. 

What  art  Thou,  Oh,  mv  God  ?  What  but 
the  Lord  God — most  hidden,  yet  mo&t  pres- 
ent ;  most  beautiful,  yet  most  strong;  stable, 
yet  incomprehensible ;  unchangeable,  yet  all- 
changing  ;  never  new,  never  old ;  all-renew- 
ing, and  bringing  age  unto  the  proud,  and 
they  know  it  not ;  ever-working,  ever  at  rest ; 
still  gathering,  yet  not  lacking ;  supporting, 
filling  and  overspreading ;  creating,  nourish- 
ing and  maturing ;  seeking,  yea,  having,  all 
things.  Thou  changett  Thy  works.  Thy  pur- 
pose unchanged  ;  receivest  again  what  Thou 
findest,  yet  didst  never  lose ;  never  in  need, 
yet  rejoicing  in  gains  ;  never  covetous,  yet 
exacting  usury.  Thou  receivest  over  and 
above,  that  Thou  mayest  owe ;  and  who  hath 
aught  that  is  not  Thine  ?  Thou  payest  debts, 
owing  nothing  ;  remittest  debts,  losing  noth- 
ing. And  what  have  I  now  said,  my  God, 
my  life,  my  holy  jdy  ?  or  whatsaith  any  man 
when  he  speaks  of  Thee  ?  Yet  woe  to  him 
that  speaketh  jaot,  since  mute  are  even  the 
most  eloquent. 

Oh,  that  I  might  repose  in  Thee  I  Oh,  that 
Thou  wouldst  enter  into,  my  heart  and  in- 
ebriate it,  that  I  may  forget  my  ills  and  em- 
brace Thee,  my  sole  good  !  What  art  Thou 
to  Hie,  O  Lord  ?  Have  mercy  on  me,  that  I 
may  ask.  Or  what  am  I  to  Thee,  that  Thou 
shouldst  command  me  to  love  Thee,  yea,  and 
to  be  angry  with  me,  and  threaten  to  lay  huge 
miseries  upon  me  if  I  love  Thee  not?  Is  it, 
then,  a  slight  woe  to  love  Thee  not?  Oh  I 
for  Thy  mercy's  sake,  tell  me,  O  Lord,  my 
God,  what  Ihou  art  to  me  I  Say  unto  my 
soul,  I  am  thy  salvation  ;  but  say  it  so  that  I 
may  hear  Thee.  Behold,  Lord,  my  heart  is 
beiore  Thee ;  open  Thou  the  ears  thereof,  and 
say  unto  my  soul,  I  am  thy  salvation.    Let 


me  know  Thee,  O  Lord,  who  knowest  me; 
let  me  know  Thee  as  I  am  known.  Power  of 
my  soul,  enter  into  it,  and  fit  it  for  Thee,  that 
Thou  mayest  enjoy  it  without  spot  or  wrinkle. 
— St,  Augustine. 


■  ^m^  . 


From  The  Christian  Union. 

THE  SCRIBES. 

BY  WOLCOTT   OALKIHS. 

We  are  at  first  surprised  at  the  remark  r 
"  Jesus  taught  as  one  that  had  authority,  and 
not  as  the  scribes ;"  for  no  class  of  men  ever 
arrogated  to  themselves  more  authority  than 
the  scribes.  In  three  important  fields  their 
influence  was  supreme. 

I.  Ih  the  civil  law.  The  "  lawyers "  of 
the  New  Testament  were  all  scribes.  And 
all  the  scribes  had  more  or  leas  to  do  with  the 
government.  The  man  who  came  to^  Jesus 
with  the  request :  "  Speak  to  my  brother  that 
he  divide  with  me  the  inheritance,"  was  do- 
ing as  everybody  did  in  that* day;  he  was 
selecting,  as  he  supposed,  the  most  powerful 
rabbi  as  arbitrator  in  a  family  dispute.  The 
scribes  were  always  appealed  to  in  arbitra- 
tion. When  the  amount  involved  was  large, 
they  formed  little  juries  of  three  or  seven, 
selected  by  the  contestants.  When  personal 
rights  involved  penal  consequences,  the  lower 
Sanhedrim  of  Twenty-three'  was  assembled, 
composed  chiefly  of  scribes.  And  in  the 
great  Sanhedrim  of  Seventy-one,  the  state 
attorneys  and  judges  of  the  law  were  all 
scribes  ;  so  that  they  were  the  virtual  arbiters 
of  life  or  death.  They  occupied  all  impor- 
tant stations  of  power  and  emolument  left  by 
the  Roman  empire  to  the  civil  law  of  the 

Jews. 

II.  In  education.  The  most  learned  of 
the  scribes  sat  in  the  school-room  of  the 
Temple,  on  an  elevated  platform.  This  was 
the  national  high-school.  Here  the  teachers 
were  educated,  sitting  literally  at  the  feet  of 
the  rabbis.  Similar  schools  were  established 
in  every  considerable  city  of  the  land.  Scribes 
were  employed  as  private  tutors  in  wealthy 
families.  They  prepared  the  few  books  read 
by  the  people.  Thus,  the  only  substitute  that 
age  possessed  for  the  influence  exerted  by 
our  common-school  teachers,  professors,  editors 
and  book-writers,  was  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  scribes. 

III.  In  religion.  While  the  Tabernacle, 
and  afterwards  the  Temple,  was  the  only 
place  of  public  worship  tor  the  nation,  the 
priesthood  held  their  pre  eminence.  But  the 
exiles  brought  back  from  captivity  their  love 
for  their  little  local  meeting-houses,  wbicb 
had  been  their  consolation  in  banishment,  and 
from  that  time  instruction  began  to  displace 
liturgy  in  divine  worship ;  intelligence  rc^ 
above  hereditary  succession ;  the  learned  scrioe 
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became  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  rather 
than  the  priest  who  could  offer  no  Bacrifice 
there.  So  the  scribes  had  gradually  gained 
for  themselves  the  ehief  seat?,  and  soon  made 
the  easy  transition  from  teaching  the  ignorant 
to  exercising  lordship  oyer  them,  uotil  in  our 
Saviour's  time  they  possessed  the  ban  of  ex- 
communication, by  an  authority  usurped,  in 
deed,  but  unchallenged. 

Who  then  ever  taught  as  those  who  had  au- 
thority if  not  the  scribes  ?  And  who  ever  dis- 
claimed such  authority  so  positively  as  Jesus? 
''^  Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  of  a  divider 
over  you  V  He  would  not  exercise  the  judi- 
cial functions  of  arbiter.  "  How  knoweth 
this  man  letters,  having  never  learned?''  He 
never  took  any  degrees  as  doctor  or  rabbi  in 
their  schools.  ^*  They  cast  him  out  of  their 
«ynagogue8."  Po  far  from  'exercising,  he  re- 
fused to  defend  himself  against  their  religious 
authoritf .  }Vhat  then  was  the  authority  of 
Christ  which  so  influenced  His  own  age  ? 

It  was  the  authority  of  sincerity  over  hy- 
pocrisy.    What  had  become  of  the  great  first 
principle  of  the  rabbinical  school,  that  every 
scribe  must  work  at  some  useful  trade  with 
his  hands?     It  is  true  that  Hillel  remained 
to* the  day  of  his  death  as  poor  as  he  was  in 
his  youth.     Gamaliel  and  his  pupil  Saul,  of 
Tarsus,  earned  their  own  bread,  but  these 
were  now  rare  exceptions.       Shammai,  the 
straitest  of  his  sect,  was  rich,  luxurious  and 
self-indulgent.    The  scribes  devoured  widows' 
houses,  i.  e.,  they  imposed  on  helpless  women 
of  wealth  by  their  pretended  sanctity,  to  gain 
possession   or    inheritance  of   their    estates. 
They  tithed  their  mint,  anise  and  cummin, 
and    collected  exorbitant   fees.     They   blew 
trumpets  to  collect  crowds  of  beggars  for  their 
pennies,  while  they  were  cheating  men  out  of 
talents  on    legal    quibbles.      These   fearful 
chai^^  of  Christ  are  fully  corroborated  by 
the  Talmud :  *'  The  rabbi  should  avoid  walk- 
ing in  haste ;  advance  slightly,  bending  for- 
ward^ and  with  bowed  head.     He  should  not 
converse  with  a  woman,   not  even  with  his 
wife.    If  the  evil  nature  ever  gets  the  better 
of  him,  let  him  go  into  a  place  where  he  is 
unknown  ;  let  him  put  on  sombre  garments 
and  cover  himself  with  a  black  veil ;  and  then 
let  him  indulge  in  what  hb  heart  demands, 
so  that  he  dishonors  not  publicly  the  name  of 
Ood  !"     This  unblushing  counsel  of  hypocrisy 
can  scarcely  find  a  parallel  in  the  secret  in- 
structions of  the  Jesuits. 

Of  course,  such  men  lacked  authority.  Their 
teaching  was  timid  twaddle.  There  was 
nothing  back  of  it  to  brace  it  against  the  on- 
set of  passions  like  their  own.  The  piety  they 
preached  was  nothing  but  a  study  of  appear- 
ances. It  left  men  gasping  for  spiritual  breath. 
Upon  such  a  horde  of  mercenary  imposters 


comes  the  Son  of  the  carpenter,  eating  the 
bread  of  poverty,  having  no  place  to  lay  his 
head,  yet  feeding  the  poor,  healing  the  sick, 
always  giving  more  than  is  asked,  and  re- 
ceiving nothing  in  return.  Then  He  opens 
His  mouth.  Never  man  spake  like  this  man, 
because  never  man  was  like  this  man.  Sin- 
cerity, divine  purity,  a  magnanimity  above 
the  dream  of  the  fondest  ascetic,  gives  un- 
speakable sanctity  to  His  words. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  authority 
which  was  so  instinctively  recognized.  How 
or  when  it  kindled  into  a  radiaace  which  was 
truly  divine  no  one  can  tell,  any  more  than 
the  eye  can  mark  when  the  dawn  becomes  the 
day.    Slowly  and  irresistibly  the  conviction 

fains  ground,  that  the  same  authority  which 
roke  the  eternal  silence  of  the  Arabian 
mountains,  and  breathed  through  the  fervent 
warnings  of  the  prophets,  was  again  on  earth, 
summoning  the  world  to  awful  silence,  vindi- 
cating itself  to  the  inmost  heart,  needing  lit- 
tle external  confirmation,  and  supplying  thaf 
little  by  the  same  powerful  word  which  so 
penetrated  and  startled  conscience.  The  au- 
thority of  Christ  was  the  personal  sway  of 
Divine  purity.  The  authority  of  the  scribes 
was  the  usurped  dignity  of  ambitious  place- 


men. 


In  all  good  things  give  the  eye  and  ear 
full  scope,  for  they  let  into  the  mind;  re- 
strain the  tongue,  for  it  is  a  spender ;  few  men 
have  repented  of  silence. 


I     M»    11 


A  WORD  TO  MOTHERS. 

It  is  for  mothers  to  teach  the  boys  of  to- 
day, who  will  be  the  men  of  a  few  years 
hence,  a  truer  religion  of  the  body  than  the 
present  generation  learned  in  boyhood.  It  is 
for  them  to  show  their  boys  bow  truly  alcohol 
is  a  poison,  not  merely  in  name  but  in  fact ; 
to  teach  them  just  what  its  effects,  even  in 
moderate  doses,  are — how  it  inflames  the 
coatings  of  the  stomach ;  how  it  gives  to  the 
heart,  every  time  it  is  taken  into  the  system, 
an  extra  and  hurtful  task  of  lifting,  measured 
by  tons  in  a  day ;  how  it  over-stimulates  the 
liver,  and  leaves  it  torpid ;  how  it  affects  the 
brain  and  the  muscles  destructively;  how 
that  the  drunkard's  purple  and  vein-seamed 
nose  means  something  more  than  mere  ugli- 
ness, and  is  only  an  evidence  of  a  dangerously 
disordered  circulation.  Let  them  teach  these 
things  thoroughly  and  intelligently,  and  let 
them  remember  that  the  appetite  for  alcohol 
is  itself  a  disease,  born  often  of  badly  venti« 
lated  nurseries,  or  of  dainty  feeding  upon  un- 
wholesome victuals.  Let  them  remember 
that  when  they  pamper  young  appetites  and 
cultivate  infantile  self-indulgence,  they  are 
sowing  the  seeds  of  future  drunkenness  in 
their  precious  ones. — Hearth  and  Home. 
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FrciD  the  Public  Ledger. 
MORAL  PROGRESS. 

There  are  few  things  more  detrimental  to 
the  cause  of  moral  improvement  than  the 
despairing  view  which  some  people  take  of 
the  degeneracy  of  modern  times.  It  is  the 
habit  of  certain  minds  ever  to  compare  the 
present  with  the  past,  to  the  great  disparage- 
ment of  the  former.  They  are  continually 
contrasting  the  vice,  fraud,  hypocrisy  and 
selfishness  of  the  present  day  with  the  purity, 
simplicity  and  integrity  of  the  days  that 
are  past.  They  refer,  with  pride,  to  the  time 
when  they  were  young,  when  practices  that 
are  now  common  would  not  have  been  tole- 
rated ;  when  a  far  difiTerent  and,  in  their 
view,  far  superior  standard  of  character  was 
maintained;  when  virtues  flourished  that 
have  since  decayed,  and  vices  that  now  poi- 
son the  moral  atmosphere  were  unknown. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  gloom  and  sadness 
should  encompass  those  who  cherish  such 
views.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  conceive  how 
they  can  ever  be  cheerful  or  joyous.  If 
there  is  any  possible  conviction  or  idea  that 
is  wholly  dark,  sorrowful,  bitter  and  crush- 
ing, that  admit  of  no  ray  of  hope  to  relieve 
its  blackness  of  despair,  it  must  be  that,  of 
human  deterioration.  If  the  world  is  truly 
growing  worse,  as  these  despondent  ones 
would  try  to  prove,  what  a  terrible  future  is 
open  to  our  view  I  If  virtue  is  dying  and 
vice  developing,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
rising  generation  ?  If  good  is  to  be  gradu- 
ally conquered  by  triumphant  evil,  what  a 
fearful  place  will  the  world  be  for  ihose  who 
are  to  come  after  us !  But  can  it  be  thus? 
Human  instinct  recoils  from  the  picture.  The 
most  dreary  prophet  of  evil  would  shrink  in 
horror  from  the  inevitable  outcome  of  his 
gloomy  predictions  and  hasten  to  repudiate 
them. 

Truth,  however,  points  the  other  way. 
Mankind  is  not  deteriorating  but  improving. 
Good,  and  not  evil,  is  gaining  the  ascendancy. 
Progress  is  the  great  law  of  humanity  ;  a  law 
which  may  be  traced  through  all  history, 
from  the  earliest  records  to  the  present  time, 
and  in  which  we  may  safely  put  our  faith  for 
the  future.  In  every thiug,  save  moral  good- 
ness, this  truth  is  undisputed.  No  one,  look- 
ing at  the  civilizfition  and  intelligence  of  the 
human  race,  denies  for  a  moment  the  steady 
inarch  of  improvement.  The  resources  of 
the  earth  are  being  developed  and  utilized  ; 
the  inventive  powers  of  man  are  constantly 
unfolding,  mental  capacity  is  increasing, 
knowledge  accumulating,  judgment  and  wis- 
dom ripening.  Education  and  liberty  are 
being  daily  extended  and  diffused ;  art  is 
ever  budding  into  newer  and  fresher  beauty, 
science  is  discovering,  one  by  one,  the  hidden 


truths  of  nature.  All  are  agreed  in  admitting 
progress  in  these  directions ;  it  is  only  in  re- 
gard to  moral  character  that  we  are  thought 
to  stand  still  or  to  move  backwards.  But 
nature  admits  of  no  exceptions  to  her  laws, 
and  this  law  of  progress  is  as  sure  and  steady 
in  its  operation  upon  character  as  upon  all 
else. 

It  is  true  that,  on  comparing  periods  com- 
paratively near  together,  there  will  be  an 
apparent  increase  oi  certain  faults.  Thus  the 
reverence  paid  to  age  fifty  years  ago  is  now 
scarcely  known,  and  its  loss  is  much  lamented. 
Intemperance  is  said  to  be  spreading  among 
certain  classes,  pauperism  has  increased,  and 
impure  lirerature  diffuses  a  wider  corruption. 
Yet  a  clear  insight  into  the  causes  of  thrae 
things  would  show  most  of  them  to  be  evils 
inseparable  from* a  transition  state.  Often, 
when  society  becomes  aroused  to  the  enormity 
of  an  ,evil,  when  reformers  attack  it,  and  gov- 
ernment frowns  upon  it,  and  the  social  con- 
science condemns  it,  a  reaction  takes  place, 
and  an  excess  in  the  opposite  direction  is  the 
result.  Thus  the  evih  of  tyranny,  becoming 
more  and  more  manifest,  men,  in  their  eager 
search  for  liberty,  have  thrown  off  many 
wholesome  rejtraints,  and  evils  unknown  be- 
fore seem  to  spring  up.  Time,  however, 
again  restores  the  equilibrium,  these  tempo- 
rary excesses  are  toned  down,  and  then  a 
great  gain  is  seen  to  have  been  made. 

The  discipline  of  character  is  ever  becom- 
ing more  comprehensive.  With  increasing 
civilization  new  temptations  arise,  new  dan- 
gers appear,  new  difficulties  have  to  be  over- 
come, new  responsibilities  and  new  duties 
spring  up.  Thus  the  demand  for  energy,  pa- 
tience, vigilance  and  self-control  is  constantly 
on  the  increase.  It  is  more  diflicult  to  be 
good,  true  and  generous  now  than  in  former 
times,  because  life  is  so  much  more  .compli- 
cated, and  its  claims  so  much  more  inter- 
woven. The  power  adequate  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  a  simple  and  tranquil  existence 
is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  ex- 
citement and  turmoil  of  our  modern  life,  and 
thus  character,  though  really  making  steady 
advances,  may  seem  to  the  superficial  to  be 
retrograding. 

Besides  this,  our  ideals  of  excellence  are 
ever  rising.  What  satisfied  us  once  satisfies 
us  no  longer.  Our  standard  is  higher,  our 
demands  greater.  The  doctrine  of  equal 
rights  invests  every  man  and  woman  with 
responsibilities  once  only  laid  upon  a  few. 
More  is  expected,  less  allowance  is  made. 
Failure  is  more  disgraceful,  merit  less  merito- 
rious. This  very  change  in  the  tone  of  pub- 
lic feeling  is  a  proof  of  the  moral  gain  that 
has  been  made.  A  clearer  perception  of 
goodness  is  of  itself  an  advance  in  goodness— 
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and  conduct  is  aifre  to  follow  closely  upon   Judge,  not  we.     This  is  the  secret  of  pr?y®^' 
character.     There  is  no  doubt,  whatever  may    It  is  a  mystery,  simply  because  the  Divine 

nature  is  a  mystery.  Lst  U3  not,  while  seek- 
ing to  fathom  and  understand  its  nature,  lose 
the  benefits  and  blessings  attached  to  prayer. 


appear  to  the  contrary,  that  principles  of  jus- 
tice are  obtaining  a  deeper  hold  upon  the 
community,  that  convictions  of  truth  are 
gainiDg  power,  that  the  impulses  and  emo 
lions  are  warmer  and  more  generous,  that 
thought  is  more  chastened,  and  imagination 
more  pure.  If  it  seem  not  so,  if  we  stand 
appalled  at  the  amount  of  evil  and  wrong, 
fraud  and  deceit,  vice  and  impurity,  let  us 
remember  it  is  because  it  is  so  much  more 
palatable  to  our  view  than  the  wrongs  of  a 
former  age,  because  our  standards  are  higher 
and  our  expectations  greater,  because  life  has 
more  wear  and  tear,  and  the  temptations  are 
fiercer.  Is  there  not  every  encouragement  in 
such  a  view  ?  We  can  always  work  success- 
fully with  nature's  laws — neVer  against  them. 
If  moral  retrogression  were  the  rule  of  the 
oniverse,  all  pur  strivings  after  virtue  would 
be  useless.  But  progress,  and  not  degeneracy, 
is  the  law  of  a  beneficent  Providence,  and,  if 
we  have  faith  in  it,  and  put  ourselves  into 
harmony  with  its  workings,  no  honest  and 
sincere  effort  will  ever  be  lost. 


—  Christian  Observer. 


<«•»• 


Let  us  meddle  in  our  own  business  only ; 
we  have  quite  enough  to  give  an  account  of 
our  own  thoughts,  words,  deeds  and  omissions; 
let  u§  bring  that  restless  curiosity  and  scru- 
^  pulous  examination  to  bear  on  our  own  con- 
duct, instead  of  setting  up  ourselves  as  censors 
of  others,  and  spending  so  much  valuable 
time  in  scrutinizing  and  diving  into  the 
deepast  recesses  of  other  people's  hearts. — St, 
Chrysostom. 


'SCRAPS^ 


FROM       UNPUBLISHED        LETTERS. 


PRAYER. 

By  explanation,  the  simplest  things  often 
become  obscure.  Hear  the  physiologist  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  life,  or  the  metaphysician 
define  self-consciousness,  and  their  explana- 
tions will  only  confuse.  It  is  so  with  prayer. 
The  labors  of  the  divines  to  simplify  that 
which  is  already  perfectly  simple,  have  cre- 
ated much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many. 
Prayer  is  simply  "  the  oiTering  of  our  desires 
to  God  for  things  agreeable  to  His  will,  with 
confession  of  sins  and  acknowledgment  of 
mercies.'/  The  Heavenly  Father  wishes  to 
hold  family  intercourse  with  His  beloved 
children,  and  He  promises  to  hear  our  con- 
fessions when  we  have  gone  astray,  our  thanks 
when  we  receive  gifts,  and  our  requests  when 
we  have  wants.     He  is  never  so  busily  en- 

frossed  in  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  but  that 
(e  can  sympathize  in  our  sorrows,  our  joys, 
and  our  wants.  U,  through  prayer,  we  accept 
His  sympathy.  He  will  assuage'  the  first, 
deepen,  increase  and  perpetuate  the  second, 
and  supply  our  real  wants.     But  He  is  the 


After  a  warm,  dusty  ride  down  here,  we 
are  now  enjoying  the  cool  sea-breeze  and  a 
temporary  release  from  the  turmoils  of  city 
life ;  but  I  think,  with  all  the  sorrow  there  is 
in  the  world,  there  is  not  much  danger  that 
our  spirits  will  rise  above  the  true  medium. 
The  only  relief  I  find  from  the  pressure  which 
a  sense  of  it  sometimes  brings,  is  in  the  re- 
flection that  our  Heavenly  Father  has  placed 
us  at  school,  and  that  until  we  leave  it,  we 
shall  not  know  fully  what  we  have  learned. 

A  late  writer,  W.  G.  Eliot,  who  appears 
acquainted  with  the  "  discipline  of  sorrow," 
says,  **  There  are  chiefly  three  sources  from 
which  effectual  comfort  is  derived,  and  which 
become  more  abundant  and  impart  more  per- 
fect peace,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of 
the  calamity  under  which  we  suffer :  a  dear 
Gonscience,  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  accus- 
tomed performance  of  duty" 

A  clear  conscience  will  certainly  enable  us 
to  feel  that  the  calamity  is  a  discipline  and 
not  a  punishment,  and  the  blessed  result  of  a 
lively  Christian  faith,  is  a  conscious  thought 
that  God  our  Father  and  Helper  is  with  us. 
"  When^we  lie  down  to  sleep,  Thou  art  our 
defence;,  and  when  we  awake,  we  are  still 
with  Thee."  In  this  thought  surely  there  is 
strength.  And  again,  as  our  writer  has  said, 
"comfort  is  derived  from  the  accustomed 
performance  of  duty."  Therefore,  instead  of 
sitting  down  to  idly  brood  over  or  nurse  our 
sorrows,  it  is  well  to  heed  the  injunction, 
'Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might." 

I  can  scarcely   realize  that  our   beloved 

friend ,  has  gone  from  among  us ;  that 

we  shall  no  more  see  him  in  his  accustomed 
place;  that  his  earthly  work  is  done,  and 
that  he  has  been  called  to  receive  the  *'  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant."  But  I  can- 
not sorrow  that  he  has  laid  down  life*s  bur- 
den ;  I  mourn  for  those  who  must  journey  on 
without  him.  But  when  I  recall  the  sad  ex- 
periences of  some  who  still  live,  and  are  suf- 
fering under  the  consciousness  of  wrong-do- 
ing, I  feel  that  to  have  "fought  the  good 
fight"  is  unspeakable  joy  to  the  one  safely 
gathered,  ana  rather  cause  of  gratitude  than 
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mourniDg.  Yet,  we  will  miss  him  greatly. 
In  our  Education  Committee  I  know  not  who 
will  receive  his  mantle,  but  I  trust  there  will 
be  those  who  will  be  found  ready  to  take  it 
up  and  continue  the  good  work.  For  a  year 
there  has  seemed  to  me  a  peculiar  earnestness 
and  serik  usness  about  him,  as  if  he  increas- 
ingly recognized  the  responsibility  of  right 
living*,  and  no  doubt  the  impression  of  his 
work  beiug  "  nearly  done  "  tended  to  deepen 
that  feeliug. 

One  after  another  we  are  passing  off  this 
present  stage  of  beiug,  until  it  almost  seems 
that  the  majority  of  our  cotemporaries  are  on 
the  other  ^ide.  At  times,  the  contemplation 
of  this  fact  presses  heavily  upon  us,  and  it 
may  be  salutary  occasionally  to  dwell  upon 
the  picture,  but  it  needs  care  that  we  do 
not  indulge  the  feeling  to  too  great  an 
extent.  Let  us  rather  endeavor  to  gird  up 
our  strength,  leaving  the  partings  and  the  sad 
regrets  with  Hira  whose  mercy  alike  underlies 
our  life  and  death. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH   MONTH  19,  1874. 

•  Friends'  Meeting  at  Chicago. — By  a 
private  letter,  we  have  received  the  interest- 
ing information  that  efforts  are  being  made 
to  resuscitate  "Friends'  Meeting"  held  at 
Chicago,  "  and  place  it  upon  a  more  perma- 
nent feeling,  by  connecting  it  with  the  Society 
somewhere."  It  **  has  been  composed.of  Nor- 
wegians and  Friends  in  nearly  equal  numbers, 
from  five  to  eight  of  each.  8ince  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Orthodox  Friends'  Meeting, 
-and  the  removal  of  a  prominent  Norwegian, 
it  has  been  dwindling,"  perhaps  for  the  want 
of  a  living  faith  in  the  eflficacy  of  silent  wor- 
ship ;  but  the  thought  now  is  to  endeavor  to 
arouse  those  professing  our  name  to  action  in 
the  attendance  upon  religious  worship,  and 
■  the  effect  thus  far  has  been  that  some  new 
faces  are  found  gathering  with  the  few 
concerned  Friends  who  regularly  attend 
meeting. 

"The  meeting  gathers  at  11  o'clock  A.  M., 
on  First-day,  in  the  third  story  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  block,  on  the  southeast  comer 
of  Clark  and  Washington  streets.  Friends 
passing  through  the  city,  and  being  there  on 
First-day,  will  receive  a  welcome  at  this 
meeting." 


**  Trial  by  Newspapers." — Had  a  stran- 
ger been  amongst  us  lately  and  read  our  daily 
papers  during  some  of  the  past  weeks,  he 
would  have  formed  a  very  unfavorable  opin- 
ion of  our  social  morals ;  and  infer  that  a  love 
of  low  gossip  was  the  prevailing  taste.  But  he 
would  be  as  much  mistaken  as  if  he  were  to 
judge  of  our  usual  weather  solely  from  the 
evidence  of  a  thunder-storm.  Saddeiling  and 
revolting  as  these  public  exposures  have  been, 
and  ministering  to  a  depraved  appetite,  yet 
we  trust  not  only  that  the  evil  effects  have 
been  temporary,  but  that  important  lessons 
have  been  learned. 

In  view  of  the  facilities  by  which  informa- 
tion of  all  kinds  is  now  disseminated,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  they  should  always 
be  rightly  used.  When  to  these  facilities  is 
added  the  eager  rivalry  among  newspaper 
conductors  to  furnish  the  first  and  fullest  news, 
can  we  wonder  that  in  a  case  involving  so 
much  public  interest,  a  flood  of  detail  should 
be  poured  forth,  reminding  one  of  a  swollen 
stream  carrying  with  it  both  the  valuable 
and  the  worthless.  Neither  can  we  wonder, 
considering  that  the  principal  person  involved 
is  one  who  has  largely  influenced  the  religious 
thought  of  his  age,  that  many  who  are  unused 
to  such  reading  should  have  felt  obliged  to 
wade  through  it  in  order  to  form  a  judgment 
for  thenaselves. 

For  the  evil  effect  of  the  publicity  given  to 
this  sad  case,  whether  temporary  or  not,  some 
of  the  daily  papers  are  mainly  responsible ; 
while  those' who  patronize  them  share  this  re- 
sponsibility. Some  of  these  journals  create 
and  minister  to  a  love  of  unhealthy  excite 
ment  by  the  manner  in  which  subjects  are 
presented,  and  often,  too,  by  unscrupulous 
means.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  heads 
of  families,  who  admit  that  the  newspaper 
they  take  is  liable  to  these  objections,  should 
through  supineness  continue  to  give  their  in- 
fluence to  what  they  cannot  approve;  and 
this,  while  papers  at  least  measurably  free 
from  these  objections  can  be  obtained. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  those  who  are 
often  saddened  and  oppressed  in  view  of  the 
many  things  in  society  at  large  which  are  in- 
consistent with  sound  mental  health,  and  an 
onward  and  upward  progress,  toaskthemsehes 
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whether  through  a  careless  want  of  consider- 
ation they  are  contributing  to  the  state  of 
things  they  deplore  ?  It  is  the  lot  of  but  few 
to  be  conspicaous  as  public  reformers,  but 
every  one  may  do  something  toward  lessening 
an  evil  by  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  par- 
ticipation in  it.  Many  who  from  custom  and 
habit  are  mixed  up  with  things  their  better 
self  disapproves,  excuse  their  supineness  by 
concluding  that  while  living  in  society  they 
cannot  keep  clear  of  its  .prevailing  evils.  But 
do  these  ever  reflect  that  when  obliged  to  pass 
through  a  dirty  lane  they  have  the  alternative 
either  of  plunging  through  the  most  miry 
part,  or  of  so  picking  their  way  as  to  contract 
the  least  possible  soil  on  their  garments. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Spectator  (an  Eng- 
lish paper)  thus  characterizes  "Trial  by 
Newspaper." 

*' Gossip  sits  upon  the  judgmoDt  seat,  and  every 
one  is  hy  turns,  or  sometimes  at  the  same  moment, 
judge  and  advocate,  jury  and  witness,  reporter,  com- 
mentator and  executioner.  Everything  is  evidence, 
and  nothl  ng  is  one  whit  better  evidence  ihan  an- 
other. The  columns  of  a  hundred  journals  are  open 
for  the  reception  of  a  limitless  mass  of  matter, 
which  may  have  no  other  relation  of  relevancy  to 
the  charge  that  is  being  tried  than  ihe  caprice  or 
the  cunning  of  the  editor  who  contrives  to  connect 
it  with  the  exciting  topic  of  the  day.  There  is  no 
arrangement,  uo  balancing  of  testimony;  public 
opinion  is  formed  upon  isolated  statements  of  fact, 
or  more  often  upon  mere  statements  of  impressions, 
and  day  after  diy  each  new  assertion  of  this  kind, 
dragged  out  of  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  storyj 
gives  a  footing  for  a  new  movement  of  the  public 
mind.  The  newspapers  surrender  themselves  with- 
oat  scruple  to  the  task  of.satisfying  the  craving  of  the 
public  appetite,  and  in  their  competitive  ardor  they 
soon  lose  sight  of  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice. 
In  a  short  time,  too,  almost  every  person  in  the 
motley  jury  of  millions,  which  is  the  self- constituted 
tribunal  ttiat  takes  cognizance  of  the  cause,  loses 
what  Utile  of  the  judicial  spirit  he  may  have  started 
with.  Everybody  forms  a  theory,  and  out  of  the 
mass  of  relevant  and  irrelevant  testimony  is  able  to 
put  together  a  statement  of  the  case  that  will  square 
with  his  theory.  The  absence  in  *  trial  by  newspa- 
per '  of  any  tests  of  the  relevancy  or  the  trustwor- 
thynesB  of  the  evidence  adduced  makes  it  next  to 
impossible  to  attain  the  truth  in  this  way  ;  or  if  one 
man  chances  to  reach  certainty  thus,  bis  next 
neighbor,  arguing  from  different  evidence  differ- 
ently presented,  and  following  a  different  line  of 
reasoning,  is  pretty  sure  to  reach  a  different  conclu- 
sion. So  in  any  case,  the  probabilities  of  injustice 
are  multiplied.   But  a  worse  sort  of  injusice  is  still 


more  likel>  to  follow  from  the  enormous  dispropor- 
tion of  the  penalty  compared  with  the  offence:  ^  Trial 
by  newspaper '  exercises  no  discretion  in  its  pun- 
ishments. It  either  acquits  by  acclamation — and 
this  it  does  seldom—  or  it  inflicts  upon  the  accused 
'  a  stain  like  a  wound.'  Such  a  stain,  once  flung 
upon  the  character  of  a  great  leader  of  men,  or  a 
revered  public  teacher,  is  slmost  ineradicable ;  if 
undeserved,  it  is  a  calamity  of  the  most  deplorable 
kind,  for  it  not  only  paralyzes  a  force  that  might  be 
powerful  for  good,  but  it  generates  a  cankering  dis- 
trust for  goodness  itself,  and  a  scoffing  joy  over  the 
humiliation  of  what  seemed  to  be  goodness." 


<— 


"The  Great  Show." — There  may  be 
many  of  our  readers,  remote  from  the  scenes 
of  excitement  that  keep  up  a  continual  tur- 
moil in  our  large  cities,  who  have  not  even 
heard  of  the  Great  Show — "the  Roman 
Hippodrome,"  as  it  is  called.  Nor  would  we 
be  willing  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  any, 
were  we  not  convinced  that  very  many,  in- 
deed, multitudes,  of  professing  Christians  in 
our  own  city  and  elsewhere,  are  thoughtlessly 
giving  it  their  countenance  and  support. 

The  evil  lies  not,  as  we  apprehend,  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  spectacular  exhibition,  for  it 
is  possible  for  such  shows  to  be  made  both 
amusing  and  instructive,  without  presenting 
any  feature  that  need  be  objected  to.    In  this 
case  the  public  are  invited  to  behold  a  grand 
procession  of  chariots  and  monarchs  as  they 
have  appeared  in  the  various  ages  of  the 
world;    to  see  an  epitome  of  Indian  life  in 
all  it9  original  wilduess;    and  these  things 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  curious,  who,  by 
reason  of  conscientious  scruples,  never  enter 
a  theatre  or  circus;  and,  believing  the  objec- 
tionable features  of  those  representations  are 
avoided,  they  are  induced  to  go  with  their 
families,  and  not  until  they  are  there  do  they 
realize  that  they  are  lending  themselves  to 
the  support  of  a  gigantic  scheme,  gotten  up 
to  please  every  grade  of  society.      They  find 
themselves    giving  encouragement  by   their 
presence,  to  men  and  women  to  perform  ex- 
traordinary feats  at  great  peril  to  life  and 
limb,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  amusement,  set- 
ting at  defiance  all  known  laws  of  human 
protection  against  accident,  and  stimulating 
the  performers  to  a  strain  that  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  human  frame  to  endure,  and 
while  they  look  on,  some  poor  victim  to  this 
unhealthy  appetite  falls  from  sheer  exhaua- 
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tion,  or  a  false  move,  and  is  carried  oii'  the 
arena  wrecked  or  mangled,  perhaps  for  life. 

Yet  this  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  great 
wrong  such  displays  inflict  upon  a  commu- 
nity. They  have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon 
the  children  and  youth,  who  are  attracted  by 
showy  handbills  of  daring  exploits  on  the 
tight  rope  and  in  the  arena,  and  of  horses 
and  chariots  with  gilded  royalty  in  flimsy 
tinsel,  and  are  allured  to  witness  the  per- 
formances. That  love  of  excitement  and  of 
the  marvelous,  so  largely  the  portion  of  the 
youthful  mind  and  a  natural  endorsement  of 
healthy,  happy  existence,  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  the  natural  wants  of  its  be- 
ing; fertile  in  resources,  it  finds  its  own 
satisfaction  in  the  sports  and  pastimes 'that 
since  the  world  began  have  belonged  to  the 
domain  of  childhood.  But,  in  the  civilization 
of  to-day,  we  are  lifting  the  children  out  of 
the  simple  wonder-land  of  their  own  inno- 
cent fancies.  While  their  minds  are  being 
fed — tainted,  perhaps — by  narratives  of  reck- 
less, defiant  outlawry  and  morbid  sentimen- 
tali^m,  their  eyes  are  feasted  with  shows  and 
spectacles  so  extraordinary,  that  every  fibre 
of  the  body  is  made  to  quiver  with  excite- 
ment, and  the  nervous  system  subjected  to  a 
strain,  from  which  it  may  never  react.  The 
appetites  are  unwholesomely  stimulated,  the 
passions  allowed  to  run  into  excess,  and 
while  yet  the  joyous  spring  time  of  life  has 
not  tolled  out  the  years  that  belong  to  its 
period,  the  days  are  darkened  by  ennui  or 
discontent  And  all  this  because  the  stores 
that  were  meant  bv  the  Creator  to  last  for 
three,  or  four,  or  five  scores,  have  all  been  ex- 
pended in  one.  Poor,  and  with  nothing  to 
fall  back  upon  but  the  remembrance  of  the 
riches  so  recklessly  wasted,  the  endowments 
so  lavishly  squandered,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  life  which  was  intended  to  be  so  full  and 
exhaustless,  becomes  a  barren  waste  devoid  of 
every  comfort.  For  how  much  of  this  sad 
picture  we  have  to  charge  the  shows  and  ex- 
hibitions, to  which  the  children  are  admitted, 
and  the  sensational  literature  they  pord  over, 
we  leave  to  others  to  decide:  for  ourselves 
we  shall  have  accomplished  our  object  if  we 
awaken  our  readers  to  a  serious  consideration 
of  these  things. 


DIED. 

SNOWDEN.— On  the  8th  of  Fifth  moDth,  1874, 
S  irah  Soowden ;  a  member  of  Baltimore  Mootblj 
Meeting.  She  looked  forward,  with  hope  and  resig- 
nation to  a  happy  entrance  in  the  mansion  of  ever- 
lasting rest.  She  was  a  devoted  sister,  a  warm  friend 
and  beloved  ^y  all  who  knew  her. 

COWMAN.— On  the  25tb  of  Seventh  month,  1874, 
Sarah  Cowman,  in  the  86'h  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 

Full  of  years,  and  psiimable  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  she  has  goae  hence,  and  her  good  example 
will  live  after  her,  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  her 
relatives  and  friends. 

GRIEST.— At  his  residence  in  York  Co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  12th  of  Second  month,  1873,  Peter  Griest,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Huntington 
Particular  and  Monallen  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was 
a  prominent  teacher  for  over  fifty  years. 

GRIEST.— At  her  residence  in  York  Co.,  Pa.»  oo 
the  Ist  of  Ninth  month,  1874,  Mary  Griest,  widow 
of  the  late  Peter  Griest,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age  ; 
a  member  of  Huntiaston  Particular  and  Monallen 
Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  a  devotfed  mother,  a 
kind,  sympathizing  friend  and  neighbor,  ajid  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  her. 

8IDWELL.— At  his  residence,  in  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia, on  tbe  evening  of  the  28th  of  Eighth  month, 
1874,  Richard  Sidwell,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age  ; 
a  member  of  Centre  Preparative,  and  Hopewell 
Monthly  Meeting. 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN   CORRESPONDENT. 

AMONG  THE  GLACIERS. 

No.  14. 

As  our  stay  in  the  Engadine  ia  prolonged^ 
my  wonder  grows  that  any  people  could  be 
found  wise  enough,  frugal  enough  and  indus- 
trious enough  to  gain  a  subsistence  from  this 
bleak  land  and  in  this  inclement  climate. 
Snow  seems  not  unusual  even  in  their  very 
short  summer,  and  I  have  seen  hardly  any 
fruits  of  any  k'ud  growing  in  this  lofty  val- 
ley, and,  indeed,  food  plants  for  the  use  of 
man  seem  quite  wanting ;  hut  we  are  told 
that  in  some  localities  potatoes  are  cultivated. 
The  pasturage  is  the  only  wealth  which  Na- 
ture provides  for  these  children  of  the  Alps; 
consequently  the  flocks  and  herds  are  among 
the  most  important  possessions  of  the  people. 
The  cattle  are  beautiful  and  gentle  creatures, 
resembling  somewhat  the  Alderneys  now  so 
much  in  favor  with  m,  but  are  of  a  soft  gray 
or  dun  color,  varying  to  white  on  one  hand 
and  to  brown  on  the  other.  The  barn  is  al- 
most invariably  a  part  of  th6  dwelling-house, 
and  the  gentle,  soft-eyed  cows  are  a  part  of 
the  family.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  herd, 
with  their  tinkling  bells,  driven  into  the  vil- 
lage in  the  evening,  when  each  owner  opens 
the  wide  stable  door  which  leads  to  the  base- 
ment of  the  house,  where  the  cow  has  her 
abiding  place.  The  milky  mothers  generally 
want  a  little  direction,  and  the  master  walks 
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out  into  the  street,  and  kindly  takes  his  indi- 
vidual cow  by  the  horns  and  leads  her  down 
to  the  stable.  They  are  always  treated  with 
the  greatest  gentleness. 

During  the  hay  harvest  we  have  noticed 
many  cows,  as  well  as  oxen,  helping  in  the 
good  work  of  gathering  the  only  crop  of  their 
country.     But  the  little  hay  carts  are  light, 
the  loads  moderate,  and  the  natural  deliber- 
ate pace  of  the  animal  is  never  quickened  by 
blowd,  and  one  gets  the  impression  that  the 
hay-harvesting  in  the  Engardine  is  a  joyous 
time,  both  for  nu man  and  brute  workers.  The 
grass  is  much  of  it  only  a  few  inches  in  length, 
bat  very  thick  on  the  ground,  and  is  gathered 
in  tow   sheets,  the  corners  tied  across  and 
loaded  on  the  wagons,  in  order  that  nothing 
may  be  lost.    The  mowers  cut  very  close  to 
the  earth,  and  the  sod  after  the  gathering  of 
the  hay  reminds  one  of  the  back  of  a  shorn 
sheep.   The  scythe  of  the  mower  has  followed 
every  little  inequality  of  the  surface,  and  has 
worked  its  way  along  steep  slopes,  which  I 
should  think  it  hardly  safe  to  ascend  or  de- 
scend ;  and  out  into  the  very  waters  of  the 
brimming  river,  and  the  faithful  rakers  do 
not  allow  a  handful  to  be  wasted.     The  cos- 
tumes of  the  workers,  both  men  anfl  women, 
are  picturesque,  and  well  adapted  to  the  kind 
of  life  they  lead,  and  there  is  no  appearance 
of  overwork  nor  of  squalid  poverty  anywhere 
to  be  seen.     I  think  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
beggarly  person   of  any  description  in   the 
Eusadine. 

The  dwellings  are  all  of  goodly  size,  and 
have  astonishingly  thick  walls.  The  windows 
in  the  older  houses  are  small,  and  are  deeply 
sunken  in  the  walls,  which  are  sloped  away 
to  admit  the  light.  Larger  windows  with 
double  sashes  are  used  in  the  new  houses,  but 
I  have  never  seen  an  old  house  remodelled, 
and  made  to  look  like  a  new  one  in  this  coun- 
try.    These  people  do  not  seem  to  care  to 

"  Ring  out  the  old — ring  in  the  new," 

but  they  defeni  and  cherish  the  old  and  build 
the  new  around  it  very  gradually.  Careful 
intellectual  education,  as  well  as  training  in 
all  industrial  pursuits,  is  the  rule  in  the  En- 
gadine,  but  we  are  told  that  the  youth  usually 
leave  their  native  valley  and  migrate  to  more 
generous  lands.  They  often  engage  in  the 
business  of  sugar  baking,  confectionery,  coffee- 
house keeping  and  manufacturing  liqueurs 
and  chocolate,  and  sometimes  gather  consid- 
erable fortunes,  when  they  return  to  their 
peaceful  native  valleys,  and  spend  the  rest 
of  their  days.  The  traveller  sees  with  some 
surprise  the  picturesque  and  substantial 
houses,  with  their  little  windows,  which  seem 
to  shrink  from  the  cold,  and  their  gilded 
lattices;    and  is  prepared   to   believe,  from 


the  many  evidences  of  thrift  without,  that 
these  abodes  are  most  comfortablv  furnished^ 
and  that  their  owners  are  generally  well  edu- 
cated and  in  every  way  highly  respectable. 

This  is  essentially  a  silent  land,  though  we 
hear  the  distant  tinkle  of  the  cow  bell  on  the 
hills,  the  murmur  of  the  river,  the  jubilant 
voice  of  the  mountain  brook  and  the  solemn 
melody  of  the  winds  among  the  firs.  About 
five  o  clock  in  the  morning,  the  early  dili- 
gence, on  its  way  up  the  valley,  gives  our 
little  town  a  wonderful  bugle  blast,  which 
either  banishes  sleep  from  our  pillows,  or 
twines  itself  curiously  among  the  morning 
dreams ;  and  the  bell  on  the  spire  in  the  vil- 
lage gives  forth  an  occasonal  signal  peal. 
But  these  sounds  are  only  unfrequent  breaks 
in  that  grand  expressive  silence  of  the  snow- 
clad  majestic  mountains,  which  wall  in  thia 
upper  world  from  the  noises  of  the  common 
earth. 

After  two  weeks*  dalliance  here,  one  re- 
members, as  a  far-off,  almost-forgotten  dream, 
that  there  are  populous,  busy  cities,  roaring 
railway  trains,  and  all  the  clamors  of  man- 
kind only  a  few  miles  away. 

It  seems  an  ungracious  thing  to  criticise, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  these  peaceful  and 
contented  people  ;  yet  one  cannot  help  having 
grave  doubts  whether  it  is  wise  to  combine 
the  human  dwelling  and  the  stable,  as  it  is 
done  here.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  long 
period  of  cold  and  snow  which  the  Switzer 
has  to  brave  every  year,  would  make  it  need- 
ful to  have  his  dumb  creatures  near  at  hand 
for  mutual  aid  and  comfort  in  the  dark  hours. 
But  the  odor  of  the  stable  is  all-pervading  in 
their  villages,  and  no  amount  of  sweeping 
and  cleaning  can  purge  it  away  ;  and  we  feel 
that  such  a  state  of  things  must  be  unfav- 
orable to  health,  and  may  be  a  fruitful  cause 
of  the  distressing  disease  called  goitre.  But 
this  malady  does  not  specially  belong  to  this 
locality. 

A  three  hours'  ride  on  a  pleasant  afternoon 
takes  us  to  the  summit  of  the  Bemina  Pass, 
the  highway  which  leads  down  through  the 
Bemina  mountains  into  Italy.  This  mountain 
chain  is  scarcely  inferior  in  grandeur  to  any 
in  Switzerland,  and  some  of  its  peaks  rise 
above  12,000  feet. 

As  we  ascend  the  perfectly  faultless  road, 
a  series  of  surpassingly  grand  views  is  un- 
folded. We  approach  very  near  the  Mor- 
teratsch  glacier,  and  have  a  most  satisfactory 
view  of  it  from  above,  getting  a  refreshing 
taste  of  the  cool  breath  of  the  frozen  cataract. 
An  immense  medial  moraine  mars  the  beauty 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  ice  sheet,  but  it  grows 
ever  narrower  as  we  ascend,  and  the  pure  ice, 
which   reaches    down   from    the    surpassing 
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«pIendor  of  the  snow  peaks,  is  magnificent  in 
the  sunbeams. 

We  soon  pass  the  region  of  trees,  but  there 
is  still  green  herbage,  and  large  flocks  and 
herds  are  pasturing  on  the  chilly,  desolate 
heights.     The  sheep  have  long  ears  and  long 
coarse  wool,  and  seem  to  look  upon  visitors 
with  gentle  and  trustful  eyes,  their  intercourse 
with  mankind  haying  evidently  been  of  the 
most  amicable  character.    The  shepherds  lay 
around   in   the  sunshine,  enjoying,  perhaps, 
the  most  leisurely  life  that  can  be  profitably 
lived  on  the  earth.     I  thought  of  the  Chal- 
dean shepherds,  who,  as  they  lay  thus  watch- 
fully on  the  mountain  slopes,  made  those  ob- 
servations  of   the    distant   worlds    coursing 
through  the  pure  ether  above  them,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  Astron- 
omy.    A  certain  elevation  of  mind  must  be 
promoted,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  by  this  watch- 
ful, silent  life  among  the  noblest  of  Nature's 
works.   It  was  in  such  scenes  that  the  inspired 
lawgiver  of  Israel  communed  with  the  omni- 
present Deity,  and  meditated  wisely  on  the 
present  sorrows  an(j[  the  future  possibilities  of 
his  beloved  people,  who  toiled  for  the  cruel 
Pharaohs ;  and  in  such  silences  lay  the  poet 
ehepherd  of  a  later  age,  with  his  heart  full. of 
wonderful  melodies,  dreaming  not  of  the- glo- 
rious destiny  which  lay  before  him — the  spir- 
itual teacher  and  civilizer  of  the  Israelites, 
their  chosen  king,  the  founder  of  their  long 
line  of  princes. 

But  we  are  passing  the  great  ice-fields  of 
the  Bernina,  and  the  foot  of  an  arm  of  the 
glacier  seems  temptingly  near.  It  seems  only 
«  stroll  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  between  two 
lakes,  one  of  which  is  nursing-mother  to  the 
Inn,  and  one  of  the  Adda.  The  carriages 
pause  at  our  request,  and  a  party  of  five  de- 
«cend  to  explore  the  glacier  mouth.  We  pass 
merrily  along  a  stony  pathway,  enriched  with 
a  myriad  of  tiny  plant  forms  peculiar  to  this 
lofty  and  chill  region.  They  shrink  close  to 
the  sheltering  rocks,  and  look  up  cheerfully 
from  the  crevices.  The  little  starry  flowers, 
white,  purple  or  pink,  are  embedded  in  mospy 
tufts  of  green  leaves ;  they  do  not  loftily  as- 
pire, they  lovingly  nestle.  Here  is  a  kingly 
buttercup,  indeed,  broad,  rich-tinted  beyond 
«.il  his  kindred,  decked  with  firm,  finely-cut 
leaves.  I  gather  it  and  admire,  but  cannot 
preserve  it.  It  is  the  Ranunculus  glaeialis  of 
Linnaeus.  But  my  friends  are  not  botanically 
inclined,  and  I  must  not  loiter,  or  the  objcit 
of  the  walk  will  not  be  attained.  On  the 
left-hand  side  of  our  path  lies  the  Lake 
Bianco,  which  feeds  the  Adda,  and  on  the 
right,  considerably  lower,  lies  Lake  Nero, 
which  descends  to  the  Inn.  Now,  why  is 
Lake  Bianco  opaque  and  whitish,  and  her  little 
brother  Nero  dark  and  clear?  ^As  we  walk 


on,  the  reason  for  this  difierence  grows  plain. 
A  roaring  tor/ent  from  the  glacier  pours  its 
milky  waters  into  Bianco,  while  Nero  feeds 
on  the  purer  springs  which  gush  from  the 
mountain.     These  little  mountain  reservoirs 
have  only  four  months'  release  from  the  fetters 
of  the  ice  king,  being  covered  with  ice  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Eleventh  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  Sixth  month.   They  sparkle  in  the  sun- 
beams, and  ripple  musically  on  the  stony 
shores,  this  evening,  as  if  they  never  knew 
winter,  nor  darkness,  nor  fierce  cold,  nor  bit- 
ter storms.   How  curiously  the  glacial  meadow 
widens  out !     We  clamber  over  hillocks,  and 
tread  carefully  ovec  spongy  morasses,  wind 
our  way  among  a  great  herd  of  meek-eyed, 
lop-eared  sheep,  and  at  last,  after  an  hour's 
earnest  striving,  find  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  a  great,  rough,  unsteady-looking  ridge 
of  terminal  moraine,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty 
►feet  high.     I  decline  to  scale  it,  and  find  a 
way  to  get  round  it  by  the  brook,  and  soon 
reach  the  very  brink  of  the  frozen  field  of 
waters.     A   hundred    yards    behind    is    the 
moraine,  and  the  space  between  the  glacier 
and  the  barrier  of  rock  it  has  pushed  before 
it  downward  from  the  heights,  is  conpara- 
tively  open,  showing  that  the  glacier  is  stead- 
ily shortening.   But  how  diflerent  is  this  from 
the  solid,  abrupt  precipice  in  which  the  Mor- 
teratsch  terminates !     The  mass  slants  down 
gradually  from  on  high  in  the  eternal  snows, 
seeming  to  grow  thinner  as  it  widens  and  de- 
scends, till  it  terminates  in  a  knife-like  edge, 
which  roofs  over  the  foaming,  roaring  torrent 
which  thunders  and  growls  from  the  dread 
caverns  underneath. 

It  was  easy  with  a  staff  to  break  off  large 
cakes  of  the  edge,  and  indeed  it  was  needful 
to  do  so  before  trusting  our  weight  upon  the 
icy  roof.  It  is  not  covered  with  stone,  as  it 
would  seem  from  the  distance,  but  the  rock 
fragments  are  distributed  over  the  surface  ir- 
regularly at  intervals  of  two  or  three  feeU 
With  some  little  difficulty  we  clamber  up 
and  take  a  short  promenade  on  an  inclined 
plane  of  ice.  We  have  no  guide,  the  shadow 
of  the  mountain  has  fallen  upon  us,  the 
threatening  roar  of  the  imprisoned  giant 
coming  forth  beneath  us  is  heard,  and  alto- 
gether the  situation  is  rather  sublime,  with  just 
enough  of  danger  to  make  it  interesting.  Here 
are  crevasses,  just  as  we  might  expect  to  see, 
reaching  clear  through  the  glacier  and  giving 
one  a  good  idea  of  the  purity  of  the  mass. 
The  tortuo'is  crack  is  only  a  few  inches  wide, 
so  we  may  fearlessly  stand  over  it  and  see  down 
into  the  blue  roaring  depths.  If  the  lithe 
chamois  hunter  is  overtaken  by  the  dense 
cloud-mist  on  the  ice  desert,  we  see  now  the 
fearful  peril  of  his  case.  Human  strength 
I  and  skill  and  courage  will  avail  nothing  if 
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ouce  h^  be  plunged  into  such  an  abysmal 
depth  as  this.  Farther  up  a  surface  stream 
comes  pluDgiug  down  from  on  high,  and 
seems  gJad  to  find  a  funnel-like  opening  in 
the  glacier,  into  which  it  precipitates  itself. 
We  scramble  up  to  it  carefully,  for  the  foot- 
ing is  most  unsteady,  and  a  solemn,  warning 
tone  from  below  seems  to  say,  Beware !  It  is 
three  feet  in  diameter,  1  think,  and  after  a 
curious  look  into  its  smooth  round  throat,  all 
water  worn,  we  prudently  retire.  I  desire  to 
testify  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  a 
glacier  is  a  cold,  wet,  slippery  place,  and  that 
the  inexperienced  traveller,  without  a  guide, 
would  do  well  to  make  discretion  the  better 
part  of  valor,  and  return  quickly  to  friendly 
mother  earth,  and  leave  the  frozen  cataract 
alone  in  its  solitary  glory.  We  have  heard 
that  Minerva  sprang  full-armed  from  the 
brain  of  Jupiter,  and  even  so  we  see  to-day  a 
river  spring  full-armed  with  power,  fierce  and 
furious  from  the  icy  brain  of  the  hoary-headed 
mountain.  B.  R. 

Eighth  month  8<A,  1874. 

■  <•»  ■ 


Selected. 
THE  TIDES. 


Up  the  long  slope  of  Hiis  low  sandy  shore 
Are  rolled  the  tidal  waters  daj  by  day : 
Traces  of  wandering  feet  are  washed  away, 

Relics  of  busy  hands  are  seen  no  more. 

The  soiled  and  trampled  surface  is  smoothed  o'er 
By  pnnctaal  waves  that  high  behests  obey  ; 
Once  and  again  the  tides  assert  their  sway, 

And  o'er  the  sands  their  cleansing  waters  poor. 

Even  so,  Lord,  daily,  hourl|.|  o'er  my  soul 

Sin-stained    and   care-worn,  let    Thy  heavenly 
grace — 
A  blest,  atoning  flood — divinely  roll, 
'  And  all  the  footsteps  of  the  world  efface  ; 
That  like  the  wave-washed  sand  this  soul  of  mine 
Spotless  and  fair,  smooth  and  serene,  may  shii^e  I 


■  *■»  ■- 


MY   GRANDMOTHER  B  HOUSE. 

Built  years  ago,  large,  quaint  and  square, 
Things  old-fashioned  everywhere — 
Grandmother's  house.     Were  you  ever  there  ? 

Id  quest  of  a  place  in  a  summer  day, 

When  they  went  to  build  did  they  Jose  their  way? 

Among  daisies  and  buttercups  go  astray  ? 

Lose  their  way  and  say  to  each, 
"We'll  place  it  here  by  the  rocky  beach, 
Just  from  the  waters  out  of  reach"? 

And  so  they  built  it,  large  and  square, 
Cosy  corners  here  and  there, 
Old-fashioned  wonders  everywhere. 

Unlooked-for  nooks  on  every  side. 
Queer  old  places  where  one  might  hide — 
Grandmother's  house,  our  childish  pride. 

Old-fashioned  disbes^^t  for  elves, 
Stowed  away  on  clos^  shelves  ; 
Unmatched  platters  by  themselves. 


Curious  China,  quaint  and  old  ; 
Thirteen  stars  in  blue  and  gold 
Two  gilt  doves  id  circle  hold. 

All  alone  there  stands  a  plate, 
On  topmost  shelf  without  a  mate  ; 
Relic  of  an  acient  date. 

Oft  have  I  turned  from  dainties  spread, 
Forgot  my  slice  of  wheaten  bread. 
To  con  that  pictured  plate  instead. 

Its  full-rigged  ships  of  deepest  blue, 
The  seas  unruffled  sailing  through, 
Towards  a  distant  landscape's  view. 

Flying  petinants  at  mast-head  each, 
Ships  that  sail  but  never  reach 
The  bluish  pebbles  on  the  beach. 

In  its  red  case  standing  tall, 
Ticks  the  clock  against  the  wall, 
Its  benediction  on  us  all. 

On  braided  mat  in  an  easy  chair. 
The  glory  of  the  house  is  there. 
Time's  gathered  snow  upon  her  hair. 

The  story  6f  her  life  is  told  ; 

She's  drifting  away  in  the  mist  and  gold 

Of  a  life  beyond  that  never  grows  old. 

Drifting  away  and  out  of  sight, 
Into  the  glory  of  greater  light, 
Into  a  day  that  has  no  night. 

And  in  all  the  world  there  never  will  be, 
Among  daisies  and  buttercups  down  by  the  sea, 
A  house  old-fashioned  like  this  for  me. 
— J,  H.  Arthur^  in  Chrittian  Advocate 


-^•p- 


'  A  WORD  FOR  THE  MOTHER. 

Send  the  children  to  bed  with   a  kiss  and  a  smile } 
Sweet  childhood  will  tarry  at  best  bi^t  a  while  ; 
And  soon  they  will  pass  from  the  portals  of  home. 
The  wilderness  ways  of  their  life-work  to  roam. 

Yes,  tuck  them  in  bed  with  a  gentle  ^^  good-night  I" 
The  mantle  of  shadows  is  veiling  the  light; 
And  may  be — God  knows — on  this  sweet  little  face. 
May  fall  deeper  shadows  in  life's  weary  race. 

Yes,  say  it :  '*  God  bless  my  dear  children,  I  pray  1" 
It  may  be  the  last  you  will  say  it  for  aye  I 
The  night  may  be  long  ere  you  see  ihem  again; 
And  niotberless  children  may  call  you  in  vain  I 

Drop  sweet  benediction  on  each  little  head, 
And  fold  them  in  prayer  as  they  nestle  in  bed  ; 
A  guard  of  bright  angels  around  them  invite, 
The  spirit  may  slip  from  the  mooring  to-night. 
— Living  Epittle. 


■  ■<■»■ 


Fertile  Boys. 
MY  JIG  SAW. 
•  BY  OAK. 

It  is  a  pretty  little  instrument,  taking  up 
about  as  much  room  as  a  sewing  machine, 
and  run  by  a  treadle,  just  as  that  is.  One 
can  do  good  work  with  a  "  bow  saw  " —  a  saw 
that  you  hold  against  your  shoulder  and  work 
with  your  hand.  So,  indeed,  you  can  carve 
out  orackets  and  the  like  with  a  penknife. 
But  either  of  these  processes  is  slow  and  toil- 
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some,  compared  to  the  work  on  the  "jig  saw," 
that  dances  its  way  up  and  down  through  the 
wood  most  merrily.  And  a  further  advantage 
is,  that  with  this  saw  of  mine  I  can  cut  as 
thick  as  an  inch  of  pine  or  half  inch  of  hard 
wood. 

Now  watch  me  while  I  make  a  match-box 
— one  to  hang  against  the  wall.  It  will  be 
both  ornamental  and  useful.  I  will  take 
some  cigar-box  wood  for  this  purpose.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  costing  nothing,  if  you 
•can  beg  the  empty  boxes ;  and,  when  nicely 
smoothed,  oiled,  and  shellacked,  looks  very 
^ell,  resembling  mahogany  in  color.  It  is 
soft  and  very  easily  worked,  but  is  as  strong 
S8  black  walnut  and  many  other  kinds  of 
wood. 

The  pattern  I  am  going  to  use  comes  already 
printed  for  the  purpose.  It  can  be  bought 
for  five  cents.  So  one  way  is  to  gum  the  paper 
down  on  the  wood  and  then  saw  through  it. 
I  want  to  save  my  pattern,  however ;  and  so 
I  mark  the  figures  with  a  pencil,  making  the 
lines  sharp  and  distinct,  so  that  they  can 
'easily  be  followed.  To  prepare  the  pattern 
for  this  it  is  not  usually  necessary  to  cut  out 
but  half  of  it.  Fix  the  pattern  to  the  wood 
«^ith  a  couple  of  pins,  mark  out  the  half, 
then  turn  the  pattern  over  and  complete  the 
•other  half. 

I  saw  the  outside  first,  for  the  reason  that 
it  gets  a  good  deal  of  waste  wood  out  of  my 
way.  The  pattern  for  the  back  takes  a  piece 
about  eight  by  five  inches.  The  saw  I  nave 
in  is  about  twice  the  width  of  the  hyphen  in 
this  style  of  type.  The  work  needs  to  be 
guided  accurately  with  so  fine  a  saw,  because 
it  is  very  easv  to  run  it  away  from  the  line. 
But  the  wood  is  soft  and  a  coarse  saw  might 
i;ear  it. 

I  set  the  saw  in  motion,  and  let  it  get  under 

food  headway  before  feeding  wood  to  it. 
[ere  I  begin  at  what  is  to  be  the  top  of  the 
back  piece- when  the  box  is  completed.  The 
pattern  is  quite  elaborate.  The  curves  are 
produced  by  moving  the  wood,  with  a  gentle 
pressure  of  the  fingers,  to  right  or  left,  gradu- 
ally or  abruptly,  as  the  case  may  require. 
Here  is  an  angle  formed  by  two  re-entering 
curves.  I  saw  around  that  and  strike  the 
next  long  line,  leaving  the  angle  to  be  finished 
out  afler  the  general  outline  has  been  cut. 
Here  is  a  loug  flowing  curve,  and  I  drive  the 
saw  at  high  speed  as  I  follow  it,  running  more 
slowly  as  I  come  to  a  corner  or  other  change 
in  the  figure.  Thus  I  go  on  till  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  whole  outside  line  of  the  pattern, 
and  the  sawed  piece  drops  out  of  the  waste 
wood,  l<ke  a  medal  stamped  from  metal. 

Next,  I  turn  and  finish  up  the  sharp  comers 
which  had  been  left  at  the  first  sawing.  To 
jnake  a  corner  where  the  lines  meet  at  a 


sharp  angle,  I  saw  down  on  one  line  to  the 
point  of  meeting  ;  then  back  the  saw  out  and 
cut  down  on  the  other  line.  I  try  in  every 
case  to  follow  the  line  at  the  first  cut,  because 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  improve  it  by  a 
second  sawing. 

To  saw  the  inside,  that  which  will  form  the 
open-work  in  the  completed  pattern,  I  drill  a 
hole  in  each  opening  as  near  the  juncture  of 
two  lines  as  possible;  then,  releasing  the  upper 
end  of  the  saw  from  the  frame,  I  pass  it 
through  the  hole  and  refasten  it  with  the 
screw  clamp.  The  opening  is  then  sawed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  outer  lines,  the  angles 
cut  in  the  same  manner,  care  being  taken  in 
turning  in  narrow  places  not  to  allow  the  saw 
to  jag  the  lines.  When  one  opening  is  sawed 
the  saw  is  released  and  inserted  in  another, 
and  so  on  till  all  the  open-work  is  done.  This 
is  a  little  more  tedious,  of  course,  than  sawing 
the  outside ;  but  it  is  this  open* work  that  adds 
greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  whole. 

The  front  and  the  side  pieces  of  the  box 
are  served  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest  Then 
all  the  work  i^  rubbed  down  with  sand-paper, 
and  the  pieces  can  be  put  together  with  glue 
or  common  pins  cut  in  short  lengths  and 
driven  in  carefully.  A.  good  finish  is  given 
with  linseed  oil  and  shellac  varnish.  My 
preference  is  to  give  a  coat  of  oil,  to  bring 
out  the  grain  and  darken  the  wood,  and  then 
a  coat  of  shellac,  to  give  a  slight  gloss  and 
prevent  dust  from  adhering. 

I  find  my  jig  saw  a  great  acquisition. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  useful  and  pretty  arti- 
cles I  can  cut  with  it — little  conveniences  for 
the  house,  little  gifbs  for  friends,  something 
wherewith  to  remember  each  family  anni- 
versary. 

But  that  for  which  I  value  it  most  is  the 
recreation  it  gives  me.  When  I  come  home 
tired,  after  a  day  of  quill  driving,  I  find  it 
very  pleasant  to  sit  down  for  an  hour  to  my 
saw,  and  fashion  some  pretty  piece  of  work, 
while  I  get  exercise  and  relaxation  at  the 
same  time.  Anybody  with  a  taste  for  .me- 
chanics can  learn  to  work  this  little  machine 
in  a  few  hours.  Anybody — man,  boy,  girl 
or  woman — can  run  it.  It  can  be  set  up  in 
the  family  sitting-room,  for  all  the  dirt  it 
makes  is  a  little  clean  sawdust.  I  call  it  a 
capital  thing  for  boys,  teaching  them  in- 
genuity and  patience,  and  giving  exercise  to 
their  inventive  faculty  in  designing  new  pat- 
terns. And  I  call  it  a  capital  thing  for  a 
man. 

We  must  have  some  sort  of  recreation  in 
order  to  further  the  better  work.  There  are 
those — I  speak  now  of  such  as  live  in  the 
country — who  think  it's  a  capital  thing  to  dig 
in  a  garden.  They  are  welcome  to  their  choice. 
I  live  in  the  country,  and  have  lived  in  it  for 
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many  years  past,  but  I  confess  that  for  delv- 
ing in  the  ground  I  have  not  the  slightest 
taste.  No  ambition  to  have  the  earliest  peas, 
or,  indeed,  any  peas,  if  that  is  the  only  way 
in  which  they  can  be  had,  moves  me  to  pant 
and  toil  under  the  hot  sun,  in  the  dirty  ground, 
with  manifold  muck  and  sweat  and  discomfort. 
No,  give  me  my  jig  saw,  and  he  who  wants  to 
may  dibble  and  delve.    I  don't. 


■   mn   « 


THE  8YRIAK  SPONGE  FISHERIES. 

Some  interesting  information  respecting  the 
Syrian  sponge  fisheries  is  given  by  Vice- Con- 
sul Jago  (Beyrout)  in  his  commercial  report 
for  1873,  ju&t  issued.     The  total  value  of  the 
sponges  fished  on  the  coast  of  Syria  is  from 
£20,000  to  £25,000.  The  production  is,  how- 
ever,  falling  off  through  excessive  fishing, 
and  the  consequent  exhauEtion  of  the  fishery 
grounds.     About  250  to  300  boats  are  at 
present  employed   in   this  industry  on   the 
coast  of  Syria,  manned  by  about  1500  men. 
Id  some  cases  the  men  own  their  own  boats, 
but  generally  they  are  hired  for  the  season, 
which  extends  from  June  to  the  middle  of 
October.    No  ^ages  are  paid ;  the  remunera- 
tion consists  in  an  equal  share  of  the  produce 
of  the  fishing.    The  profits  of  a  good  diver 
reach  as  high  as  £40  a  season.     Diving  is 
practised  from  a  very  early  age  up  to  forty 
years,  beyond  which  few  are  able  to  continue 
the  pursuit.     It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  the  practice  has  any  tendency  to  shorten 
life,  although  as  the  diver  approaches  forty 
he  is  less  able  to  compete  with  his  younger 
and  more  vigorous  brother.  The  time  during 
which  a  Syrian  diver  can  remain  under  water 
depends,  of  course,  on  his  age  and  training. 
Sixty  seconds  is  reckoned  good  work,  but 
there  are  rare  instances  of  men  who  are  able 
to  stay  below  eighty  seconds.    The  men  on 
the  coast,  however,  make  extraordinary  state- 
ments as  to  the  length  of  time  their  best  hands 
are  able  to  remain  under  water,  and  gravely 
assert  that  eight  and  ten  minutes  are  not  im- 
possibilities.   The  manner  of  diving  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  diver — naked,  of  course — with  an 
open  net  around  his  waist  for  the  reception  of 
his  prizes,  seises  with  both  hands  an  oblong 
white  stone,  to  which  is  attached  a  rope,  and 
plunges  overboard.    On  arriving  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  stone  is  deposited  at  his  feet,  and, 
keeping  hold  of  the  rope  with  one  hand,  the 
diver  grasps  and  tears  off  the  sponges  within 
his  reach,  which  he  deposits  in  his  net.     He 
then,  by  a  series  of  jerks  to  the  rope,  gives 
the  signal  to  those  above,  and  is  drawn  up. 
No  knife,  spear,  or  instrument  of  any  kind  is 
used.    The  Syrian   diver,  unlike  his  Greek 
competitor,  never  uses  the  diving-dress,  hav- 
ing an  antipathy  to  it  on  the  score  of  its 
alleged  tendency  to  produce  paralysis  of  the 


limbs.  -Two  or  three  fatal  accidents  annually 
occur,  mainly  among  the  skilful  and  daring. 
The  diver  will  quit  his  hold  of  the  rope  and 
wander  some  distance  to  secure  a  prize,  and 
on  returning  to  regain  the  rope  will  miss  the 
spot,  and  be  unable  to  find  it.  He  then  at- 
tempts to  rise  unassisted,  and,  being  ignorant 
of  the  ^xact  direction,  often  strikes  out  diag- 
onally, and  is  drowned  before  he  can  reach 
the  surface.  Other  accidents  again  happen 
from  jagged  or  pointed  rocks,  which,  besides 
sometimes  wounding  the  diver,  often  entan- 
gle his  rope,  and  in  great  depths  expose  him 
to  the  risk  of  drowning.  The  depths  to  which 
the  diver  descends  varies  isom  five  to  thirty 
**  brasses,"  each  equal  to  an  ordinary  man  s 
height.  Below  the  extreme  limit  mentioned 
no  good  sponges  are  to  be  found.  France 
takes  the  bulk  of  the  finest  qualities,  while 
the  reddish  and  common  sponges  are  sent  to 
Germany  and  England.  The  revenue  derived 
by  government  from  this  industry  is  a  tenth 
of  the  value  of  the  produce  calculated  upon 
the  prices  paid  to  the  finders  by  the  traders, 
and  which  is  paid  in  cash  by  the  former  to 
the  tax-farmer  on  the  conclusion  of  his  sale. 
^^ British  Friend. 


I  <•»  I 


SPELLIKO  LESSON. 

For  an  exercise  to  test  the  spelling  abilities 
of  those  who  think  themselves  the  most  skil- 
ful, read  this  aloud,  and  let  them  write  it 
down :  **  The  most  skilful  ganger  I  ever  knew 
was  a  maligned  cobbler,  armed  with  a  poni- 
ard, who  drove  a  peddler's  wagon,  using  a 
mullein  stalk  as  an  instrument  of  coercion  to 
tyrannize  over  his  pony,  shod  with  calks* 
He  was  a  Galilean,  Sadducee,  and  he  had  a 
phthisic^  catarrh,  diphtheria  and  the  bilious, 
intermittent  erysipelas.  A  certain  sibyl,  with 
the  sobriquet  of  '  Gypsey,'  went  into  ecstacies 
of  cachinnation  at  seeing  him  measure  a 
bushel  of  peas,  and  separate  saccharine  toma- 
toes from  a  heap  of  peeled  potatoes  without 
dyeing  or  singeing  the  ignitable  queue  which 
he  wore,  or  becoming  paralyzed  with  a  hemor^ 
rhage.  Lifting  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
cupola  of  the  Capitol  to  conceal  her  unparal- 
leled embarrassment,  making  a  rough  cour- 
tesy, and  not  harrassing  him  with  mystifying, 
rarifying  and  stupefying  innuendoes,  she  gave 
him  a  conch,  a  bouquet  of  lilies,  mignonnette 
and  fuchsias,  a  treatise  on  mnemonics,  a  copy 
of  the  Apocrypha  in  hieroglyphics,  daguerre- 
otypes of  Mendelssohn  and  Kosciusko,  a  ka- 
leidoscope, a  dram-phial  of  ipecacuanha,  a 
teaspoonful  of  naphtha  for  deleble  purposes, 
a  ferrule,  a  clarionet,  some  licorice,  a  surcin- 
gle, a  cornelian  of  symmetrical  proportions, 
a  chronometer  with  a  movable  balance- wheel, 
a  box  of  dominoes  and  a  catechism.  The 
ganger,  who  was  also  a  trafficking  rectifiet 
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and  a  parishioner  of  mine,  preferring  a  wooden 
surtout  (his  choice  was  referable  to  a  vacil- 
lating, occasionally  occurring  idiosyncracy), 
woefully  uttered  this  apothegm:  *Life  is 
checkered,  but  schism,  apostasy,  heresy  and 
villainy  shall  be  punished/  The  Sibyl  apol- 
ogizingly  answered:  'There  is  notably  an 
allegeable  difference  between  a  conferrable 
ellipsis  and  a  trisyllabic  diseresis.'  We  re- 
plied in  trochees,  not  impugning  her  suspi- 
cion."— Moravian. 


9m 


CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 
Ninth  month  20th,  Merion,  Pa  ,  3  P.M. 
«*  20tb,  Gwynedd,  Pa.,  3  P.M. 

«  27th,  Oentredale,  Iqwa,  3  P.M. 

«  27th,  Octorara,  Md.,  3  P.M. 

Fbllowship,  N.  J.,  Ninth  mo.^  14,  1874. 
Haddonfield   First-day  School   Qaarterly    Union 
will   hold   its   next   meeting  in  Friends'  Meeiing- 
house  at  Moorestown,  on  Seventh-day,  26th  of  the 
present  month,  at  3  o'clock  P.M. 

Friends  generally  are  invited  to  attend. 

Emmob   Roberts,  Clerk. 


I X  K  m:  s. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF   WIRE. 

There  are  sixteen  wire  drawing  manufac- 
tories  in   New  Ehgland,  of  which  that   at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  is  the  largest     The  wire 
rods  are  heated  and  rolled  in  grooved  rollers 
until  they  are  reduced  to  a  coarse  wire  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  they 
are  then   passed  through  draw-plates  until 
they  have  been  farther  reduced  to  the  desired 
size.    The  draw-plate  consists  usually  of  a 
flat  piece  of  hard  steel,  with  holes  correspond- 
ing to  the  various  numbers  or  sizes  to  which 
the  wire  is  to  be  drawn.     Plates  for  fine  wire 
are  prepared  with  perforated  rubies  or  other 
hard  stones.      The  wire    is    annealed    and 
drawn  cold,  an  operation  which  has  to  be  re- 
peated several  times  before  the  wire  is  finished. 
Iron  and  brass  wire  may  be  drawn  at  rates 
varying  from  twelve  to  forty-five  inches  per 
second.     The  finer  sizes  of  silver  and  copper 
are  drawn  at  the  rate  of  sixty  to  seventy 
inches  per  second.     Gold  and  platinum  have 
been  drawn  to  a  spider  line  by  coating  the 
metal  with  silver,  drawing  it  down  to   the 
finest  number,  and  then  removing  the  coating 
by  acid,  leaving  the  almost  imperceptible  in- 
terior wire.     Wire  thus  made,  for  purposes  of 
experiment,  in  London,  is  said  to  have  been 
so  tine  that  a  mile's  length  weighed  only  one 
grain. — Moravian. 


■  <•»  ■ 


Constant  Employment. — ^The  man  who 
is  obliged  to  be  constantly  employed  to  earn 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  support  his  family, 
knows  not  the  unhappiness  he  pra^s  for  when 
he  desires  wealth  and  idleness.     To  be  con- 
stantly busy  is  to  be  always  happy.     Persons 
who  have  suddenly  acquired  wealth,  broken 
up  their  active  pursuits,  and  begun  to  live  at 
their  ease,  waste  away,  and  die  in  a  very 
short  time.     Thousands  would    have    been 
blessings  to  the  world,  and  added  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  happiness,  if  they  had  been  con- 
tent to  remain   in   an   humble  sphere,  and 
earned  every  mouthful  of  food  that  nourished 
their  bodies.     Persons  who  are  always  busy, 
and  go  cheerfully  to  their  daily  tasks,  are  the 
least  disturbed  by  the  fluctuations  of  business, 
and  at  night  sleep  with  perfect  composure. 


One-sixth  of  America's  population  of  about  30,- 
OOO.OeO  cannot  read  or  write ;  5,000,0  0  out  of  ft 
total  school  population  of  13,000,000  receive  in- 
struction. 

Thk  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  has  just  decided 
that  the  public  sale  of  unclaimed  packages  by  ex- 
presB  companies,  which  are  unopened,  is  a  fraud 
opon  the  rights  of  the  owners,  and  that  the  com- 
pany is  liable  for  the  value  of  the  goods. 

Papbr   flour  barrels   are  being  made  in  Iowa. 
They  are   said   to  be   air-tight  and  waterproof,  lo 
weigh  much  less  than  the  ordinary  wooden  barrels, 
and  to  be  able  to  stand  more  rough  usage.     Oqc  of 
the  manufacturers  predicts  that  in  five  years  every 
barrel  of  western  flour  will  be  sent  east  in  barrel* 
made  from  the  straw  the  wheat  grew  on.-'Late  Paper 
JuDGK  Scott,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  in 
a  case  recently  brought  before  him,  defined  the  re- 
sponsibility of  liquor-sellers  under  the  law  of  that 
State  in  terms  which  they  will  have  no  difliculty  id 
comprehending:    *' He  who   deliberately  sells  that 
which  he  knows  will  inflame  the  passions,  deprive 
the  party  of  the  control  of  his  judgment,  and  ren- 
der him  for  the  time  being  incapable  of  exercismg 
proper  care  for  personal  safety,  or  that  of  his  prop- 
erty, must  be  prepared  for  the  consequences  that 
may  follow."     The  case  before   the  court  was  that 
of  a  widow  who  demanded  damages  of  a  liqaor- 
seller  on  account  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  who, 
iu  a  state  of  inebriety,  went  to  bed  on  a  railway 
track,  and  was  killed  by  a  passing  train.    The  jary 
gave  her  $2,000,and  Judge  Scott  approved  the  verdict. 
The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  former 
planter  and  slave-owner,  in  Porto  Rico,  is  published 
in   one  of  the  London  journal:  "Things  in  Porto 
Rico  look  very  sad.     You  know  that  emancipation 
was  achieved   under  the  greatest  disadvantagea- 
bad  crops,  municipal  and  general  election,  loime- 
diate  emancipation  without  compensation,  tbougb 
the   government  offered   it.     In    spite  of  all  that, 
everything  turned  out  wonderfully.     The  President 
of  the   Audiencia  (the   highest   tribunal  in  Porio 
Rico)  declared  in  a  public  document  that  the  si  ares 
had  behaved  in  a  most  remarkable  way.    ^o  one 
had  committed  any  fault,  the  government  had  not 
to  support  any  one,  neither  the  aged  nor  the  sick 
presented  themselves  for  relief.   But  a  great  change 
came  in  January.     The  Republicans  were  torned 
out  of  power.  General  Sans  was  sent  back  as  Uot. 
ernor  of  Porto  Rico  by  Marshal  Serrano,  and  the 
old  system  re-established.     Though  the  freedmen 
had  been  attending  their  work  regularly,  a  regla- 
mento  has  been  published,  under  which  the  freea- 
men  were  again  reduced  to  slavery.    The  wages  are 
to  be  fixed  by  the  slave-owners,  as  well  as  the  hou>i 
for  work,  and  the  blacks  are  no  longer  to  be  alloweu 
to  choose  their  own  masters,  as  they  were  entiuea 
to  under  the  Abolition  Act." 


FBIENDS'    INTELLIGENCER. 


BDVOATXQNAL. 

"  MAPLEWdOD  INSTITUTE 

CONCORDVILLE, 

DRLAWAAS  ClKJirtY,  PBNN. 
Ii  Bitaated  on  the  Pkila.  k  Baltimore  Central  R.  R,  20 
iiilei  west  of  Philaulelphia.  Both  socef  are  admitted. 
It  if  onder  the  care  of  a  Board  of  TmsteeSi  members 
of  the  Societj  of  Friends.  To  onr  piesent  corps  of 
IWhelB  we  have  added  two  others,  ripe  in  Scholar- 
ship and  experience.  The  Bnglish  branches,  the 
dttsics  and  the  Sciences  will  be  thorooghlj  tanght. 
Ifo  efforts  will  be  spared  to  giye  students  a  carefal 
training.  The  Buildings  have  superior  modern 
arrangements.  Small  children  will  be  provided 
with  tiie  comforts  of  a  home. 

Fall  and   Winter  session  will  commence  9mo. 
(September)  14.        For  Circniar  address, 

JOSEPH  SHORTLIDOB, 

4m.  Principal. 


ATTLBBOBO'  FRIBNDS'  INSTITUTB  FOR  BOTS 
and  Qhrls,  will  commence  Ninth  month,  7th,  '74 
Bllwood  Eloberts,  Principal,  a  thorough,  practical  and 
experienced  teacher,  who  has  given  full  satisfaction 
the  past  term.  Scholars  from  a  distance  can  obtain 
Board  in  Friends'  Families,  in  the  village;  the 
Teachers  will  have  a  care  over  them;  ean  commence 
any  time  far  the  balance  of  the  term  of  28  weeks 
from  commencement. 

Jona  W.  Gillam,  John  E.  Parry,  ) 
Plerson  Mitchell,  Amoe  Satterthwaite,  V  CommitUe. 
Bdward  Wildman,  Robert  I^ins.          J 
Attleboro*,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

MOOBESTOWN  BOA£DINQ  SOHOOL 

Will  re-open  Ninth  month  21st,  1874.  For  circular 
apply  to  MART  S.  LIPPINCOTT,  Principal,  Moorea- 
town,  Burlington  Co  ,  N.  J. 

7  mo.  7th,  1874. 

FRIENDS'  SEEKING  AN  EDUCATION  FOR 
their  Daughters  at  cheaper  rates  than  that 
afforded  by  our  high  priced  schools,  can  be  accom- 
modated at  Baton  Institnte,  Kennett  Square,  Ohester, 


SWITHIN  C.  SHORTLIDGB'S 

BOARDING    SCHOOL,|o-.^'-  ^-<i-i^SJT"8WAYNK.    u-  .  .. 

SALLIB  W.  SWAYNB.  f  *^"«»<^»P*i"- 


TOUNO  MEN  AND  BOTB. 

KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 

'PeinziB   'vez*3r    Reaisona'ble. 

8PBCIAL  PROVISION  AND  CARE  FOR  LITTLE  BOTS 

PROF.  J.  M.  HABBU  Ph.  D. 
HiBtorj,  Modem  Languages,  Physiology  and  Astronomy, 

DR.  C.  8.  GAUNTT. 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  P.  COSTEN, 
Penmanship  and  English  Branches. 

S.  C.  SHORTLIDOB,  A.  M.,  Psihoipal, 
Instructor  in  Language,  Mathematics  and  English. 

THE  TAYLOR  ACADEMY, 

(Formerly  Taylor  &  Jackson*s  Aosdemy,) 

WILMINGTON,  Del., 

A  BOARDING  &  DAY  SCHOOL 

S*OIl   SOTH    8BXICS. 

Will  re-open  Ninth  month  Tth,  1874. 

For  Glrcolars  and  farther  informatioDi  address 
It^ J.  K.  TAYLOR.  Principal, 

ERCILDOUN  SEMINABT. 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

This  Institation,  which  has  a  beautiful  and  healthy 
location  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  will  commence  its  next 
session  Ninth  mo.  28th,  1874.  Instruction  thorough 
and  practical.  Lectures  every  week.  Terms,  $85 
per  geesion,  of  twenty  weeks.  For  circalars  an4 
foil  particalars,  address  the  principal, 

RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Je., 

Krcildonn,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

MIAMI  VALLET  HTSTITUTE, 

Comhining  suitahle  physical  industries,  with  a  fnll, 
or  partial  College  Course  of  ins^nction.  For  par- 
ticulars send  for  Catalogues.       ^ 

A.  WRIGHT,  Pres. 
1th  no.  11, 1874  Springboro,  Warren  Co.,  0. 

CHAPPAQUA  MOUNTAIN   INSTITUTB. 
A  Boarding  School  for  both  sexes,  under  the 
care  of  the  Society  of  Friends.    Fall  term  ($95.00,) 
hflgins  9th-mo.  7th.    Address, 

S.  C.  COLLINS,  Principal, 

Chappaqaa,  New  York. 


FBIENOS'  SCHOOL 
FOR    BOYS    AND    GURLS, 

8.  E.  OOR.  FOURTH  A  ORBEN  STB. 

Will  open  for  the  fall  and  winter  terms  on  the  firti 
Second- day  of  the  Ninth  month.  For  terms  or  admis- 
sion, apply  at  the  School,  or  to  Samuel  GilUngham, 
616  Poplar  Street;  Anna  K.  Parry,  612  Spring  Garden 
Street;  John  A.  Wright,  735  Green  Street;  Julia  Ann 
Cook,  1326  Franklin  Street,  or  to  Ell  Dillin,  1218 
Green  Street. 

OHESTER    ACADEMY, 

CHESTER,  PA. 
The  Fourteeath  year  of  this  school  for  both  sexes, 
will  open  on  August  31st.    The  whole  expense  Is 
$210  per  year.     For  Circulars,  addess 
GEO.  GILBERT,  Principal. 

A  TEACHEB  WANTED, 

At  upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.  One  of  first  grade,  to 
teach  a  select  School  of  30  pupils,  in  the  higher 
branches  of  a  practical  education.  School  term 
four  months  :  To  commence  about  the  9th  of  Eler- 
enth  month,  next.  For  further  particulars  address 
immediately,        WM.    HAINES, 

Clarksboro,  P.  C,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 
or,  Edwin  Craft,  905  Market  St.,  Philad'a. 
9th.  mo.  7,  1874. 

MUTUAL  FIRE  INS.  CO., 

or  Pliiladelpl&ia« 

No.  701  ABGH  STREET. 

CALEB  CLOTHIER,  Pretident. 
ALAN  WOOD,  Vice  President. 

THOMAS  MATHBR,  Treat. 
T.  BLLWOOD  CHAPMAJr,  Sec'y. 

S.  F.  BALBEBSTON  ft  SON, 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

Philadilphia, 

Alwaji  on  hand  a  large  Tariety  of  Paper  Hanginn 

tad  Window  Shades.    Wa  hare  a  tott  deiirabia 

Spring  Shade  Roller,  which  workf  without  oordi^ 

and  is  mnoh  approTod. 


FBIEKDB'    IKTSI.IIOEHOEB. 


ASSETS  OVER  $2,000,000 

PROt/IDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANf 

OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
IN'o.  X08  S.  l?*oxxrtJ:x  fil-ftireeti 

ihcorporotMl  by  the  State  of  Veannayhta/Ma  Third  M&iuh  2»,  t86S. 


BxprtMlj  raqnired  bjiti  ohutw  to  dlvlds  sTStj  dollar  of  nirplDi  BmoDg  iu  polie;  boldwi.  It  !•&«»' 
(bre  strletl;  matail. 

The  dutingni'li'D?  feai.iirM  of  th«  Frorident  u«  :-*■ 

1.  Low  Tata  of  mcrtalitj  conBeqaent  npon  gnmt  cue  In  the  lelMtion  of  Uth,  tad  the  Uig«  proponiM 
•f  Henda  rnmong  ita  mointari. 

3.  Economj  In  aip«DiB«. 

3.  Fmdent  lnT«<tmaDt  of  moiiej. 

4.  Libanlt^  to  the  IniorMl — m,  lot  ezsmpla,  Iti  »e»-/hrfUriir«  lyifmi,  wbiok  !■  more  libenl  Ou  ttu 
fnuanteed  bj  the  HMiachaietti  Uv. 

SAMTTEL  £■  SHIPLEY,  FrMident 
VM.  0.  LONGSTSETH,  Vice  Fres.  BOWLAHB  VAKRY,  Aetouj. 


TEB  EITNOLDS  IBON  SOOFmO  CO. 

Hanufacturen  of  Iron  Building  Work,  Zinc  Orn^ 


•nrance  rates.  Also  tbe  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Bend 
for  cironlart.  407  WALNPT  Stteet,  Fbiladelphfa. 
Worki,  0am  den. 


OABFETINOS. 

Om  FBIOS  O&BFSI  WASZBXIUSX. 
Window  Shades.  Oil  Oloth,  Hata,  &s, 

BENJAMIN  CIIEEN, 
|8p  133         S3  Hoitli  Bwwnd  St..  PhlUda. 


FOB  SALE. 

Hj  Farm  of  105  acrei  !□  London  Coantj,  Ta. 
one  mile  south  of  Purcellville,  on  the  Wasbingtoa 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  There  is  a  good  brick  House, 
brick  Barn,  aad  other  buildings  ;  good  Apple,  Feach, 
Mid  Faar  OrchatdB,  a  quantit;  of  small  fruits,  eta. ) 
good  springs  and  running  water. 
Befarence  to — 

fiicbardson  k  Jannej,  Fbiladelpbia. 
D.  W.  Tarlor,  Wilmington,  Del. 
B.  W.  Taylor,  "  " 

Wm.  F,  Ta^Ur,        "  " 

SBRNABD  TATLOR, 
Lincoln  P.  C, 

London  Cointf,  Ta. 


New  Type-Skilled  Workmen 


Corner  of  Library  Street. 


CKAFT   ft   JESSUF, 

(Baocasaora  to  R  1.  WQdnwD,) 
eOfi   IflBKlT   StKIIT,  PhU^ASILPUA. 

Honse  Fomlsbiag  Ooodg,  Cntlerj,  Walsnt  Bnet- 
•ts.  Lamps  and  Lamp  FiiUres,  Bird  Cages,  Flsisl> 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  wsre. 


f 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA.  NINTH  MONTH  26,  1874. 


No.  31. 


ISAAC   a  TT80N, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

240  N.  Eighth  Str^. 
Fhotognphlng  in  all  tts  branoheB,    SpMlal  aftten- 
Hon  gtroi  to  oopTing  old  pietiina. 

PUKNITUKE. 
EtUiUiBhed  twenfyfioe  years  by 


D60i|ner,  Haniilkctiirer  and  Dealer  in  line  Walnn. 
and  Cottage  Furaitnre,  Spring,  Hair  and  Hoak  ICat 


Ko.  626  OallowbhiL  Stemt,  Phil4. 


L  F.  HOPKINS, 

RSMOYXD  TO  KBW  STORB,  221  K.  TENTH  aT. 

Mannilactnrer  and  dealer  in  fine 

WALNUT  rUBNTTUBB,  MATTRASSBS,  Jto.,  *c, 

woald  reapectfoUj  inrite  the  attention  of  Vrienda  U 
a  new  and  well  selected  gtock. 

PBI0B8  LOW. 


ABOTIO,  formerlj  LA  PIBRRB  HOUSB, 
Ocean  Street,  Gape  Maj,  New  Jersey. 
Aooommodation  for  360  Qneits. 
Is  now  a  first-clasa  modern  style  honse,  replete 
with  modem  conreniences,   in  great  part  newly 
and  handsomely    fhmished,   includlnff   best   Bed 
Springs,  Mattresses,  Gas,  ka.    Roomy  Piaszas  open 
to  the  Sea  Breese.    Abont  one  s'quare  frem  the  beach 
and  bath  faonses,  and  oentrnl  to  the  diffisrent  points 
o(  attractionfl  npon  the  Island.  Oironlars,  with  cut  of 
the  house  and  fall  particulars,  sent  upon  application. 
Coach  at  Depot  and  Steamboat  Landing. 
Terms  moderate. 

CHAS.  S.  OARPBNTER, 

W.  W.  Oaan.  Proprietor. 

B.  L.  CABPSNTaa. 

LADIBS  AT  HOME  AND  MEN  WHO  HATE 
other  busiaesB,  wanted  as  agents  for  Hearth  and 
Home.  Norel  plans,  pleasant  work,  good  pay. 
Send  3  cent  sUmp.  The  Graphic  Co.,  39-41  Park 
place,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED,  DIPLOMA  AWARDED,  FOR 
Holman's  new  Pictorial  Bibles.  130G  Illustra- 
tions. Address  for  circulars,  A.  J.  HOLMAN  &C0., 
930  Arch  St.,  Philada. 


! 

To  meet  the  urgent  demand  of  the  times  the 
FLOREKOE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  hare  deter- 
mined to  BBDUCE  PRICES,  and  will  hereafter  sell 
their  $66  MAcbine  for  $46,  and  other  styles  in  propor- 
tion. THE  FLORENCE  is  the'oNLT  Sewing  Machine 
that  feeds  the  work  backward  and  forward,  or  to 
right  and  left,  as  the  purchaser  may  prefer.  It  has 
been  greatly  ihpboyid  and  bimplipiid,  and  is  far  bet- 
ter than  any  other  machine  in  the  market.  IT  IS 
NOW  THE  CHEAPEST.  Agents  Wanted: 
Principal  office,  1123  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


A.  K.  FARBT, 

612  SPRING  GARDEN  STREET, 

would  call  the  attention  of  Friends  to  a  well  selected 
stock  of  Spring  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Silk  and  Cot- 
ton Blonde.    Also,  Book  Muslin,  for  Caps 

and  Handkerchiefs.  3m 


TASTELESS  FHUIT  FHESERYING  POf  DEB 

Preserres  ill  kinds  of  fruit  and  tomatoes  without 
being  air-tight,  and  has  no  equal  in  the  world  for 
putting  up  all  kinds  of  Stewei  Fruit,  Fruit  Butters 
and  Preseryes  for  winter  use,  as  well  as  for  sTeiyday 
use  in  summer,  as  a  very  small  quantity  will  keep 
stewed  fruit  in  summer  for  weeks,  that  would  spoil 
OTsr  night.  It  is  not  new,  but  is  now  sold  in  every 
state  of  the  Union,  and  been  advertised  in  this  paper 
for  the  last  six  years.  Hundreds  who  commenced 
buying  a  single  box,  now  buy  by  the  doaen  for  family 
use.  Air-tight  fruit,  with  a  little  of  this  powder  in,  is  of 
much  finer  flavor  than  without  it,  beside  you  have  » 
certainty  your  fruit  will  keep.  It  saves  large  qnaifti- 
ties  of  Sugar,  as  you  can  use  just  what  you  chooso. 
One  box  prsserves,  60  lbs.  or  40  qts  of  dressed  tniU 
Price  $4.00  per  dos.  by  Express.  60  cents  single  bon 
by  mail.  Directions  and  full  pa  rticulars  by  mail  to> 
any  one  who  writes. 


ZANB,  NORNT  k  00., 


3  mo.  7mo.  1st. 


136  N.  Second  St.,  Philada 


A  LADY  TEACHER,  a  graduate  of  Swarthmore 
College,  having  some  hours  unemployed,  wil> 
give  private  instruction  in  Latin  and  English 
branches.  Address,  E.  H.  E. 

Care  of  John  Oomly,  706  Arch  Street. 


WANTED,  City  hoarding,  from  the  Ist  of 
Twelfth  mo.  to  1st  of  Fourth  mo.,  for  a 
Friend's  ftfmilj,  consisting  of  two  adults  and  three- 
children,  a^es  ranging  from  eleven  to  seventeen, 
years.    Private  family  preferred. 

Address,  E.  W.  A. 

Office  of  Friends'  IntelligeBcer,  706  Arch  St;. 

TWO    FRONT     ROOMS,    Commi&icating,    with 
Board,  also  second  story  back,  unfurnished ^ 
2t.  285  S.  Fourth  Street. 


JoHV  fl.  Robots. 


RSUBIH  M.  ROBBSTe 


J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 

PBODTTOK 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 
S^oreisn  and  I>oxiie0tio  S^r-aits, 

9^8  NOnTM  nELAWAMM  AVENTJE^ 

Oonrim— >!■  >oltdt«d.  SMppInf  ordenproaapttjaito*. 

P,  P.  BOBSETll,  Atezaadria,  V«.""""       WM.  PABBT,  OlonraJiwoB.  n "» 
TBeRMTOK  COXROW  *  CO..  Pklladft. 


FKIENDS'    INTELLIGENCER. 


JONES  COMPOOrD  BED  SPROTG 

Thb  Only  Double  Spring  in  thk  Markbt. 


This  Spring  has  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
lOw  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
spiral  springs,  surmounted  bj  Independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  It  more 
strong,  steadj  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Give  size  and 
kin4  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
references.  *<Jokb8  Gompouhd  Sprivg"  Mannfac- 
torj,  226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  cauTassing  for  this  spring. 

j^^^__M  ----■■_  ^^^ . ^^^ 

DR.  OBO.  ROBBRT8, 

DENTIST, 
FoBMiRLT  421  North  Sixth  Stbut, 

hM  removed  to  247  North  Eighth  Street,  where  ke 
would  be  pleased  to  tee  his  fHends  and  those  in  need 
df  his  services. 

FRIBNDS'  CBNTRAL  TAILOR  STORB. 

ISAAC  H.  MAODONALD,  late  Gaiter  and  Fore- 
man for  Ghab.'  G.  Jaokbov,  deceased,  has  remoTed 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  aboTe  Aroh.  Haying  had  26  yearB' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friendi'  clothing,  he 
ioUcits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

GOOD   BUS  [NESS  OFFOfilUBITT. 


WHEELER  A  WILSON 

MANVFACTmUNO  COMPANY 

are  reorganizing  their  Agencj  Department,  and  can 
offer  better  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 


JEIOTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  VUMBEB  6 

XANUFAOTtlBIirG  SEWINO  MACHINE. 


APPLY  AT 


914  CHESTNUT  57:,   PHILADA. 


W 


ILLIAM   HEACOGK, 
GENERAL   FITRNISHINQ    UNDBBTAEBB, 

No.  907  FiLBBRT  Stbbbt,  Phila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Goffins,  and 
erery  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 

Eatent  Preserver,  obviating  the  necessitj  of  packing 
odies  in  ice.  tf 


PLAIN  COATS  A  SPEGIALH. 

A  ftill  asflortment  of  goods  saitabla  for  Friends  wear  ooa- 
stantly  on  hand.    SfttisfiMtory  fit   Terms  Reasonable, 


aUSTAVUS 

TAILOR. 

Suooessor  to  Chas.  a  Jaokson.  At  the  Old  Stand 

No.  531  Aroh  Stroot,  Phlladelplila, 

RICHARDS  ft  SHOURDS, 
GARPSNTBRS    AND    BaiLDBRjfS, 

No.  1126  SHBAVr  Allbt, 
(First  Street  above  Race  Street,) 

PHILADBLPBEIA. 
JOBBIB^O  ATTIUBTDBD  TO. 

SAHIi.  B.  MmfAlWe,  THOMPSOV  ■BOBBSI^ 

Na  1096  Wood  St  No.M0N.8tb8i 

ISAIAH    PRICE,   OBNTIST, 
1720    Groen  Street,    Philadelphia,    Penna. 

CARPETINaS 

AND 

OIL    OXiOTHS. 

;n'ew  fatterj^s. 

Great  variety  of  styles  in  every  grade  of  goods  from 
the  finest  Azmmster  down  to  the  Rag  Garpei.  All 
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WM,   penn's  DESCRIPTION   OF  A  PROUD  MAN. 


"  NO   CROSS    NO    CROWN. 


»» 


1.  To  conclade  this  great  head   of  pride 
let  us  briefly  see  upon  the  whole  matter,  what 
is  the  character  of  a  proud  man  in  himself, 
and  in   divers  relations  and   capacities.      A 
proud  man  then  is  a  kind  of  a  glutton  upon 
nimself,  for  he  is  never  satisfied  with  loving 
and  admiring  himself;  whilst   nothing  else 
with  him  is  worthy  either  of  love  or  care.    If 
good  enough  to  be  the  servant  of  his  will,  it 
is  as  much  as  he  can  find  in  his  heart  to  al- 
low ;  as  if  he  had  only  been  made  for  him- 
self, or  rather  that  he  had  made  himself.  For 
as  he  despises  roan,  because  he  cannot  abid^ 
an  equal,  so  he  does  not  love  God,  because  he 
would  not  have  a  superior.     He  cannot  bear 
to  owe  his   being  to  another,  lest  he  should 
thereby  acknowledge  one  above  himself.    He 
is  one  who  is  big  with  the  honor  of  his  an- 
cestors, but  not  of  the  virtue  that  brought 
them  to  it ;  much  less  will  he  trouble  himself 
to    imitate   them.    He  can  tell  you  of  his 
pedigree,    his   antiquity,  what  estate,  what  t 
matches ;  but  forgets  that  they  are  gone,  and 
that  he  must  die  too. 

2.  How  troublesome  a  companion  is  a 
proud  man  !  Ever  positive  and  controlling, 
and  if  you  yield  not,  insolent  and  quarrel- 
some; yet  in  the  end  cowardly  ;  but  if  strong- 
est, ccuel.  He  has  no  compassion  for  adver- 
sity, as  if  it  were  below  him  to  be  sensible : 


he.  feels  no  more  of  other  men's  miseries  than 
if  he  was  not  a  man,  or  it  was  a  sin  to  be 
sensible.  Not  feeling  himself  interested,  he 
looks  no  farther:  he  will  not  disquiet  hia 
thoughts  with  other  men's  infelicities :  it  shall 
content  him  to  believe  thev  are  just :  and  he 
had  rather  churlishly  upbraid  them  as  the 
cause,  than  be  ready  to  commiserate  or  re- 
lieve them.  Compassion  and  charity  are  with 
him  as  useless  as  humility  and  meekness  are 
hateful. 

8.  A  proud  man  makes  an  ill  child,  servant 
and  subject :  he  contemns  hia  parents,  master 
and  prince :  he  will  not  be  subject.  He  thinks 
himself  too  wise,  or  too  old,  to  be  directed ; 
as  if  it  were  a  slavish  thing  to  obey ;  and 
that  none  were  free,  who  may  not^do  what 
they  please ;  which  turns  duty  out  of  doors, 
and  degrades  authority.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  be  an  husband,  or  father,'  or  master, 
there  is  scarcely  enduring  him.  He  is  so  in- 
sufferably curious  and  testy,  that  it  is  an  afflic- 
tion to  live  with  him :  for  hardly  can  any  hand 
carry  it  even  enough  to  please  him.  Some  pec- 
cadillo about  his  clothes,  his  diet,  his  lodging, 
or  attendance,  quite  disorders  him  ;  but  espe- 
cially if  he  fancies  any  want  in  the  state  and  re- 
spect he  looks  for.  Thus  pride  destroys  the  na- 
ture of  relations :  on  the  one  side,  it  learns  to 
contemn  duty;  on  the' other  side,  it  turns 
love  into  fear,  and  makes  the  wife  a  servant, 
and  the  children  and  servants,  slaves. 

4.  The  proud  man  makes  an  ill  neighbor  too ; 
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for  he  is  au  enemy  to  hospitality :  he  despises 
to  receive  kindneis^  because  he  would  not 
«how  any,  nor  be  thought  to  need  it.  Be- 
sides, it  looks  too  equal  and  familiar  for  his 
haughty  humor.  Emulation  and  detraction 
are  his  element;  for  he  is  jealous  of  attrib- 
uting any  praise  to  others,  even  where  it  is 
just,  lest  that  should  cloud  and  lessen  him, 
to  whom  it  never  could  be  due.  He  is  the 
man  that  fears  what  he  should  wish,  to  wit, 
that  others  should  do  well.  But  that  is  not 
all :  he  maliciously  miscalls  their  acts  of  vir- 
tue, which  his  corruptions  will  not  let  him 
imitate,  that  they  may  get  no  credit  by  them. 
If  he  wants  any  occasion  of  doing  mischief, 
he  can  make  one ;  either,  they  use  him  ill, 
or  have  some  design  upon  him ;  the  other 
day  they  paid  him  not  the  cap  and  knee ;  the 
distance  and  respect  he  thinks  his  quality, 
parts,  or  merits  require.  A  small  thing 
serves  a  proud  man  to  pick  a  quarrel.  He 
is,  of  all  creatures  the  most  jealous,  sullen, 
spiteful,  and  revengeful :  he  can  no  more  for- 
give an  injury,  than  forbear  to  do  one. 

5..  Nor  is  this  all ;  a  proud  ma-n  can  never 
be  a  friend  to  anybody.  For  besides  that 
his  ambition  may  always  be  bribed  by  honor 
and  preferment  to  betray  that  relation,  h^  is 
cinconversible  ;  he  must  not  be  catechised 
and  counselled,  much  less  reproved  or  con- 
tradicted. He  is  too  covetous  of  himself  to 
spare  another  man  a  share,  and  much  too 
high,  stiff,  and  touchy;  he  will  not  away 
with  those  freedoms  that  real  friendship  re 
quires.  To  say  true,  he  contemns  the  char- 
acter ;  it  is  much  too  familiar  and  humble 
for  him :  his  mighty  soul  would  know  noth- 
ing besides  himself,  and  vassals  to  stock  the 
world.  He  values  other  men  as  we  do  cat- 
tle, for  their  service  only,  and  if  he  could, 
would  use  them  so ;  but  as  it  happens,  the 
number  and  force  are  unequal. 

6.  A  proud  man  in  power  is  very  mischiev- 
ous ;  for  his  pride  is  the  more  dangerous  by 
his  greatness,  since  from  ambition  in  private 
men,  it  becomes  tyranny  in  them :  it  would 
reign  alofie ;  nay  live  so,  rather  than  have 
competitors:  aut  Cccsar,  aut  nullus.*  Rea- 
son must  not  check,  nor  rules  of  law  limit  it ; 
and  either  it  can  do  no  wrong,  or  it  is  sedi- 
tion to  complain  of  the  wrong,  that  it  does. 
.  The  men  of  this  temper  would  have  nothing 
they  do  thought  amiss ;  at  least,  they  count 
it  dangerous  to  allow  it  to  be  so,  though  so  it 
be;  for  this  would  imply  they  had  erred, 
which  it  is  always  matter  of  state  to  deny. 
No,  they  will  rather  choose  to  perish  obsti- 
nately, than  by  acknowledging,  yield  to  in- 
feriors the  reputation  of  better  judging ; 
though  it  were  their  prudence  to  do  so.     In- 

*"  Csesar,  or  nobodj." 


deedy  it  is  all  the  satisfaction  proud  great 
men  make  to  the  world,  for  the  miseries  they 
often  bring  upon  it,  that  first  or  last,  upon  a 
division,  they  leave  their  real  interest  to  fol- 
low some  one  excess  of  humor,  and  are  almost 
ever  destroyed  by  it.  This  is  the  end  pride 
gives  proud  men,  and  the  ruin  it  brings  upon 
them,  after  it  has  punished  others  by  them. 

7.  But  above  all  things,  pride  is  intoler- 
able in  men  pretending  to  religion  ;  and,  of 
them,  especially  in  ministers;  for  they  are 
names  of  the  greatest  contradiction.  I  speak 
without  respect  or  auger  to  persons  or  par- 
ties ;  for  I  only  touch  upon  the  bad  of  all. 
What  shall  pride  do  with  religion,  that  re- 
bukes it  ?  or  ambition  with  ministers,  whose 
very  office  is  humility  ?  And  jet  there  are 
too  many  of  them,  who,  besides  an  equal 
guilt  with  others  in  the  fleshly  pride  of  the 
world,  are  even  proud  of  that  name  and 
office,  which  ought  always  to  remind  them  dI* 
self-denial.  They  use  it  as  the  beggars  do 
the  name  of  God  and  Christ,  only  to  get  by 
it:  placing  to  their  own  account  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  reverend  profession,  and 
thereby  making  their  function  but  a  politic 
handle  to  raise  themselves  to  the  great  pre- 
ferments of  the  world.  But,  oh!  then,  how 
can  such  be  His  ministers,  that  said,  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ?*'  Who  is 
there  of  mankind,  more  self-conceited  than 
these  men  ?  If  contradicted,  they  are  as  ar-  J 
rogant  and  angry  as  if  it  were  their  calling 
to  be  so.  Counsel  one  of  them,  and  he 
scorns  you ;  reprove  him,  and  he  is  almost 
ready  to  excommunicate  you.  "  I  am  a  min- 
ister and  an  elder  :"  flying  thither  to  secure 
himself  from  the  reach  of  just  censure,  which 
indeed  exposes  him  but  the  more  to  it ;  and 
therefore  his  fault  cannot  be  the  less,  for  how 
much  worse  is  it  in  a  minister  to  do  ill,  and 
spurn  at  reproof,  than  an  ordinary  man. 

8.  But  he  pleads  an  exemption  by  his 
office !  •  What !  shall  he  breedf  up  chickens 
to  pick  out  his  own  eyes?  be  rebuked  or  in- 
structed by  a  layman,  or  parishioner  !  a  man 
of  less  age,  learning  or  ability  !  no  such  mat- 
ter; he  would  have  us  believe  that  his  minis- 
terial prerogative  has  placed  him  out  of  the 
reach  of  popular  impeachment :  He  is  not 
subject  to  vulgar  judgments.  Even  questions 
about  religion  are  schism.  Believe  as  he 
says  ;  it  is  not  for  you  to  pry  so  curiously  into 
the  mysteries  of  religion.  It  was  never  a 
good  day  since  laymen  meddled  so  much 
with  the  minister's  office.  Not  considering, 
poor  man  !  that  the  contrary  is  most  true  : 
not  many  good  days  since  ministers  meddled 
so  much  in  laymen's  business ;  though  per- 
haps there  is  little  reason  for  the  distinction 
except  spiritual  gifts,  and  the  improvement 
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«f  them  by  diligent  use,  for  the    good  of 
others. 

Such  good  sayings  as  these,  "  Be  ready  to 
teach  ;  answer  with  meekness :  let  every  man 
speak  as  of  the  giffc  of  God,  that  is  in  him : 
if  anything  be  revealed  to  him  that  sits  by, 
let  the  first  hold  his  peace ;  be  not  lords  over 
God's  heritage,  but  meek  and  lowly :  wash- 
ing the  feet  of  the  people,  as  Jesus  did  those 
«f  his  poor  disciples,"  are  unreasonable  and 
antiquated  instructions  with  some  clergy.  It 
is  little  less  than  heresy  to  remember  them  of 
these  things ;  and  a  mark  of  great  disaffec 
tion  to  the  church,  in  their  opinion.  Their 
pride  has  made  them  the  church,  and  the  peo 
pie  but  the  porch  at  best ;  a  cipher  that  sigoi- 
fies  nothing,  unless  they  clap  their  figure  be- 
fore it ;  forgetting,  that  if  they  were  as  ^ood 
as  they  should  be,  they  could  be  but  minis- 
ters, stewards,  and  under-shepherds ;  that  is, 
servants  to  the  church,  family,  flock  and 
heritage  of  God ;  and  not  that  they  are  that 
ehnreh,  family,  flock,  and  heritage,  to  which 
they  are  only  servants.  Remember  the  words 
of  Christ,  "  Let  him  that  would  be  greatest 
be  your  servant." 

9.  There  is  but  one  place  to  be  found  in 
the  Holy  Scripture,  where  the  word  clerus 
{x).yfpo^)  can  properly  be  applied  to  the 
church,  and  they  have  got  it  to  themselves ; 
from  whence  they  call  themselves  the  clergy, 
that  is,  the  inheritance  or  heritage  of  God. 
'*l\''hereas  Peter  exhorts  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  "  not  to  be  lords  over  God*s  heritage, 
nor  to  feed  them  for  filthy  lucre."  Peter 
foresaw  pride  and  avarice  to  be  the  ministers' 
temptations ;  and  indeed  they  have  often 
proved  their  fall :  and,  to  say  true,  they 
could  hardly  fall  by  worse.  Now  is  there 
any  excuse  to  be  made  for  them  in  these  two 
respects,  which  is  not  worse  than  their  sin. 
For  if  they  have  not  been  lords  over  God's 
heritage,  it  is  because  they  have  made  them- 
selves  that  heritage,  and  disinherited  the  peo- 
ple;  so  that  now  they  may  be  the  people's 
lords,  with  a  salvo  to  good  old  Peter's  exhor- 
tation. 

And  for  the  other  sin  of  avarice,  they  can 
only  avoid  it  and  speak  truth,  thus,  ''  that 
never  feeding  the  flock,  they  cannot  be  said 
to  feed  it  for  lucre ;"  that  is  they  get  the 
people's  money  for  nothing.  An  example  of 
which  is  given  us,  by  the  complaint  of  God 
himself,  from  the  practice  of  the  proud,  cov- 
etous, false  prophets  of  old,  "  that  the  people 
gave  their  money  for.  that  which  was  not 
bread,  and  their  labor  for  that  which  did  not 
profit  them  :"  and  why  ?  Because  then  the 
priest  had  no  vision ;  and  too  many  now  de- 
spise it.  ' 

10.  But,  alas !  when  all  is  done,  what  folly, 
as  well  as^irreligion,  is  there   in  pride?    It 


cannot  add  one  cubit  to  any  man's  stature. 
What  crosses  can  it  hinder?  What  disap- 
pointments help,  or  what  harm  frustrate?  It 
delivers  not  from  the  common  stroke ;  sick- 
ness disfigures :  pain  mis  shapes ;  and  death 
ends  the  proud  man's  fabric.  Six  feet  of 
cold  earth  bounds  his  big  thoughts ;  and  his 
person,  which  was  too  good  for  any  place, 
must  at  last  lodge  within  the  straight  limits 
of  so  little  and  so  dark  a  cave ;  and  he  who 
thought  nothing  well  enough  for  him,  is 
quickly  the  entertainment  of  the  lowest  of 
all  animals,  even  worms  themselves.  Thus 
pride  and  pomp  come  to  the  common  end ; 
but  with  this  difference,  less  pity  from  the 
living,  and  more  pain  to  the  dying.  The 
proud  man's  antiquity  cannot  secure  him 
from  death,  nor  his  heraldry  from  judgment. 
Titles  of  honor  vanish  at  this  extremity ;  and 
no  power  or  wealth,  no  distance  or  respect, 
oan  rescue  or  insure  them :  as  the  tree  falls, 
it  lies ;  and  as  death  leaves  men,  judgment 
finds  them. 

11.  Oh  !  what  can  prevent  this  ill  conclu- 
sion ?  and  what  can  remedy  this  woeful  de- 
clension from  ancient  meekness,  humility  and 
piety,  and  that  godly  life  and  power,  which 
were  so  conspicuous  in  the  authority  of  the 
preaching,  and  examples  of  the  living,  of  the 
first  and  purest  ages  of  Christianity  !  Truly, 
, nothing  but  an  inward  and  sincere  examina- 
tion, by  the  testimony  of  the  holy  light  and 
spirit  of  Jesus,  of  the  condition  of  their  souls 
towards  Christ,  and  a  better  inquiry  into  the 
matter  and  examples  of  holy  record.  It  was 
his  complaint  of  old,  "that  light,  was  come 
into  the  world,  but  men  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil." 
If  thou  wouldest  be  a  child  of  God,*  and 
a  believer  in  Christ,  thou  must  be  a  child 
of  light.  Thou  must  bring  thy  deeds  to  it, 
and  examine  them  by  that  holy  lamp  in  thy 
soul,  which  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  that 
shows  thee  thy  pride  and  arogancy,  and  re- 
proves thy  delight  in  the  vain  fashions  of 
this  world. 


FOR  EARNESTNESS. 

O  God  I  let  us  not  linger  at  the.  threshold  of 
Christianity;  conduct  us  into  its  inmost 
depths  of  life. 

Help  us  to  break  through  the  obstacles,  the 
doubts,  despondency,  lethargy,  weakness, 
which  hinder  us.  Open  in  us  an  unquenchable 
aspiration  for  truth  and  virtue.  Give  us  a 
spirit  of  rational,  filial,  strong,  unreserved, 
triumphant,  glad  obedience.  Give  us  per- 
fect confidence  in  Thee,  whose  laws  are  the 
dictates  of  fatherly  wisdom  and  love,  and 
who  dost  delight  in  the  purity  and  glory  of 
Thy  children. 

Dispose  us  to  see  Thy  goodness  everywhere, 
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not  only  when  descending  upon  ue,  but  when 
difiused  abroad,  so  that  we  may  discern  the 
love  which  pervades  the  universe  and  quick- 
ens all  spirits. 

Make  us  sensible  of  our  inward  wants,  in- 
digence, destitution,  weakness.  Laj  open  to 
us  our  corrupt  motives.  Expose  to  us  our 
hidden  vices  in  all  their  depravity.  Teach 
us  to  look  steadily  into  ourselves,  till  we  shall 
see,  with  something  of  Thine  own  abhorrence, 
every  evil  affection.  Lead  us  away  from  false 
resources  to  a  sure  dependence  on  Thy  per- 
fect will,  and  may  this  reign  supreme  within 
us. 

Help  us  to  look  through  the  disguises  of 
self-love,  to  judge  ourselves  truly,  to  antic- 
ipate the  revelations  of  the  last  day ;  and  let 
not  this  knowledge  of  our  deficiencies  and  de- 
formities fill  us  with  dejectioD,  but  rather  en- 
dear us  to  Thy  mercy,  and  lead  us  to  Thy 
trace,  while  rouging  us  to  vigilance,  and  to 
rm  and  faithful  conflict  with  every  irregular 
desire. —  William  E,  Channing,  1822. 

UNPLEASANT  DUTIES. 

Probably  no  one  ever  fully  estimates  how 
many  of  the  disappointments,  vexations  and 
failures  of  life  are  due  to  the  habit  of  shrink- 
ing from  unpleasant  duties.  It  is  not  a  glar- 
ing, conspicuous  fault,  which  at  once  draws 
the  condemnation  of  every  good  person,  and 
bears  the  impress  of  its  own  folly  ;  it  is  a  se- 
cret, insidious,  subtle  evil,  that  sheds  silently, 
but  surely,  its  poisonous  influence  all  through 
the  life  of  him  who  harbors  it.  The  forms  it 
takes  are  numerous,  the  methods  of  its  opera- 
tion are  various,  the  motives  it  uses  to  hide 
its  true  nature  are  countless.  Selfishness 
may  blind  one  to  the  perception  of  his  obli- 
gations, or  a  character  hardened  by  crime 
may  openlv  defy  and  disown  them  ;  but  this 
practice  of  shrinking  from  duty,  because  it  is 
disagreeable,  is  of  an  utterly  different  char- 
acter from  either.  It  is  oflen  associated  with 
clear  intelligence,  good  intentions,  sensibility, 
refinement,  and  an  amiable  disposition.  There 
mav  be  a  distinct  perception  uf  what  is  right 
and  a  sincere  resolve  to  fulfil  it,  and  yet,  as 
the  imagination  dwells  on  the  possible  con- 
tingencies, and  spreads  before  the  mind  in 
exaggerated  colors  the  difficulties,  embarrass- 
ments, dangers  or  annoyances  that  may  attend 
it,  it  is  at  first  procrastinated  and  finally  re- 
linquished, not  with  any  distinct  resolution, 
but  rather  with  a  feeble  relaxing  of  the  will- 
power, and  drifting  with  the  tide  of  present 
inclination. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  one  who  is  wholly 
free  from  this  defect,  though  the  ways  in 
which  it  shows  itself  are  so  varied  that  it 
often  escapes*  recognition.  More  than  any 
other  fault  does  it  hide  itself,  even  from  our 


own  consciousness.  When  we  avoid  a  dulj, 
or  break  a  promise,  or  defer  an  obligatioD,  a 
hundred  excellent  reasons  instantly  occur  to 
us  to  plead  in  justification  ;  but  which  of  us 
will  say,  even  to  himself,  **  I  ought  to  have 
done  it,  I  cavld  have  done  it,  but  it  was  un- 
pleasant, therefore  I  neglected  it?"  Yet 
probaby  nine  times  out  of  ten  this  is  the  true 
cause  of  such  derelictions.  It  is  just  this 
secret  and  insidious  quality  that  causes  this 
defect  to  spread  rapidly  and  checks  all  effort 
to  exterminate  it  When  any  fault  is  brought 
to  the  light  and  openly  acknowledged,  the 
first  step  has  been  taken  to  cure  it.  But 
when  we  carefuliy  conceal  it  from  view,  aod 
even  refuse  to  look  upon  it  ourselves,  it  will 
take  root  in  our  characters  and  develop  in  our 
lives. 

This  drifting  away  from  ^hat  is  disagree- 
able is  fatal  to  success  wherever  it  may  lurL 
Nothing  worthy  of  accomplishment  can  be 
performed  without  trials,  annoyances  and 
perplexities.  If  we  have  not  force  of  will 
enough  to  go  through  them,  if  we  have  not 
patience  to  bear  them,  or  courage  to  over- 
come them,  failure  is  inevitable.  The  suc- 
cessful man  of  business  is  he  who  fiiDche? 
not  under  the  daily  vexations  and  irksome 
duties  that  fall  to  his  lot  He  has  clearnees 
of  mind  to  discern,  and  force  of  will  to  pur- 
sue the  straight  path  to  success,  and  knows  ^ 
that  the  true  economy  of  power  consists  in  the  ^ 
regular  performance  of  each  duty  in  its  ap- 
pointed time,  whether  pleasant  or  disagree- 
able. A  merchant  of  this  city,  whose  busi- 
ness arrangements,  though  large  and  compli- 
cated, were  noted  for  their  calm  regularity, 
was  once  asked  how  he  contrived  to  prevent 
all  confusion,  and  to  have  his  own  time  so 
free  from  interruption.  He  replied:  "In 
planning  my  work  for  each  day,  both  for 
myself  and  others,  I  always  endeavor  to  ar- 
range to  have  the  mo6t  disagreeable  duties 
performed  first."  There  was  much  sound 
philosophy  in  this  system.  The  longer  we 
put  off  what  is  unpleasant  the  harder  it  be- 
comes to  do,  and  the  less  probability  there  i» 
of  its  being  accomplished.  The  courage  and 
self-control  which  faces  all  the  most  disagree- 
able parts  of  a  life-work,  and  performs  them 
with  a  ready  alacrity,  are  just  the  qualities 
that  will  ensure  success  in  any  undertaking. 
Under  such  treatment  they  lose  half  their 
irksomeness,  while  if  they  are  dreaded  and 
procrastinated  they  grow  more  and  more  ter- 
rible to  the  imagination. 

It  is  not  only  the  labor  of  life  that  offers 
difficult  and  repulsive  tasks  to  conquer. 
Each  temperament  has  different  temptations. 
To  some  responsibility  is  a  burden  which  thej 
shrink  from  assuming.  Some  dread  making 
decisions,  some  dislike  mental  exertion,  some 
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neglect  their  health,  others  their  social  obli- 
gations. To  some  the  writing  of  a  letter  is  a 
grievous  burden,  others  shrink  from  a  casual 
meeting  with  a  stranger.  Some  regard  econ- 
omy as  a  bitter  medicine,  only  to  be  swallowed 
on  compulsion;  others  regret  that  public 
opinion  forces  them  into  the  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity of  parting  with  their  money.  Many 
have  faults  which  conscience  calls  them  to 
correct,  but  they  dread  the  requisite  self-denial 
and  put  offf  from  time  to  time,  any  sincere 
atten^t  Whatever  be  the  unpleasant  duty,  it  is 
weak  and  cowardly  to  evaae  it — it  is  manly 
and  brave  to  meet  it  promptly,  and  fulfil  it 
thoroughly.  One  course  is  followed  by  fail- 
ure,* distrust  and  deterioration  ;  the  other  by 
success,  strength  of  purpose  and  steady  moral 
improvement. — Ptmie  Ledger, 


sternness  and  its  gentleness,  was  some  natural 
form  for  great  and  holy  truths  to  wear. — 
Christian  Register. 


!•»> 


*•» 


THE  RIGHT   USE   OF  THE    IMAGINATION. 

The  language  of  theology  is  dry,  hard  and' 
lifeless.  It  consists  of  minute  distinctions. 
It  must  be  followed  with  close  attention.  It 
makes  no  easy  impression  on  the  thoughts, 
and  it  makes  little  appeal  to  the  imagination 
or  affections.  It  deals  in  no  parables,  as  the 
great  Teacher  did.  It  presents  no  pictures, 
as  He  did,  of  Solomon  dressed  in  all  his 
glory,  with  allusions  to  the  lilies  of  the  field 
and  birds  of  the  air.  It  does  not  tell  of  the 
man  that  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and 
looked  back,  or  the  evil  one,  following  the 
husbandman  in  the  furrow  and  sowing  bad 
-seed  in  the  midst  of  the  good.  Why  have 
the  words  of  the  Master  so  attracted  people 
in  all  ages,  the  minds  of  children  and  of  the 
old  ?  Something  of  the  attraction  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  dealt,  indeed,  with  common 
thing.^i,  but  glorified  them  by  His  imagination 
and  His  fancy.  The  dry  and  hard  theology 
was  not  His  especial  province. 

He  spoke  largely  from  his  imagination. 
INTot  imagining  things  of  which  He  knew 
oothiug,  and  which  might,  as  creatures  of 
the  imagination,  be  true,  or  perhaps  untrue ; 
but  the  real  truths  He  saw  and  knew,  and 
proclaimed,  which  the  human  soul  was  ready 
to  admit  and  receive,  or  which  the  conscience 
could  not  escape  from.  These  He  offered  un- 
der images  which  the  eye  could  see  and  the 
mind  could  comprehend,  which  the  conscience 
oould  fear  or  the  heart  could  love.  His  im- 
agination did  not  provide  a  dress  for  His 
thought;  but  as  the  earth  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, through  the  spirit  that  vitalizes  the  clod, 
**  rises  to  a  soul  in  flowers,"  so  out  of  the  ful 
ness  of  His  ruind,  the  love  of  His  heart,  and 
the  religiousness  of  His  soul,  came  forth  the 
loveliness  and  the  attractiveness  of  His 
speech.  There  came  forth,  too,  many  most 
serious  and  even  severe  images,  as  if  the 
whole  world  of  material  nature,  in  all  its 


BOOKS. 

We  think  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  shall  be  generally  recognized  that 
some  of  our  best  teachers  are  books.      They 
can  never  take  the  place  of  the  actual  ex- 
periences of  life,  for  we  are  taught  more  by 
our    daily    communication    with    men    and 
women,  our  business,  our  sorrows  and  losses, 
and  even  our  sins,  than  books  can  teach ; 
but  it  still  remains  true  that  we  have  few 
better  guides  than  the  printed  volumes  which 
contain  the  wisdom  and  inspiration  of  all  past 
ages.      Think  what  they  give  us  I      Books 
open  to  us  the  life  of  mankind  in  all  its  rich, 
strange  meaning,  from   the  first    dawn    of 
thought  to  the  busy  present.     They  interpret 
nature  to  us  as  seen  by  the  eyes  of  the  world's 
best  poets  and  men  of  clearest  vision.    They 
show  us  "  the  marvelous  heart  of  man "  as 
we  could  never  hope  to  see  it  through  our 
own  poor  experience.     They  even  make  con- 
duct and  action  clearer  to  us  by  showing  how 
the  saints,  and  apostles,  and  heroes,  and  the 
great  army  of  martyrs  have  in  all  ages  strug- 
gled and  conquered.  They  interpret  ourselves 
to  ourselves,  and  we,  reading,  cry,  "  This  poet, 
this  thinker,  this  man  has  known  what  I  have 
suffered.     Lo !  he  has  spoken  the  word  which 
shall  unlock  the  mystery.     Henceforth  life 
will  be  an  easier  and  better  thing  for  me.  ^  I 
shall  go  forth  a  little  stronger  and  happier 
for  hb  word  of  cheer." — John  A.  Bellows. 


From  The  Christian  Register. 
A  WILLING  MIND. 


BY  RICHARD  MBTCAL7. 


A  loving  mind  is  a  piind  which  loves.  A 
trusting  mind  is  a  mind  which  trusts.  A  will- 
ing mind  is  a  mind  which  wills.  Yet  many 
a  man  thinks  he  is  willing  to  be  this,  or  do 
that,  when  in  very  truth  he  is  not  exercising 
his  will  at  all^^^He  puts  a  faint-hearted  wim 
in  the  place  of  a  whole-aouled  will.  He  speaks 
of  *'  meaning  well,"  when  not  one  who  looks 
at  his  career  can  see  any  such  meaning  iu  it. 
He  says  he  is  **  going  to  do  right,"  when  in 
reality  he  is  keeping  stationary,  or  going  in 
the  opposite  direction  if  he  is  moving  at  all. 
He  claims  to  have  "  good  intentions,"  when 
the  fact  of  the  case  is  that  his  soul  is  npt  in- 
tent on  anything  thing  that  is  good.  And  in 
the  same  way  he  fancies  that  he  is  willing  to 
be  a  Christian,  when  perfect  honesty  would 
force  him  to  admit  that  the  will  is  the  very 
part  of  his  nature  which  has  not  been  called 
into  action.  For  nearly  all  these  words  which 
express  a  high  and  holy  purpose  of  leading  a 
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manly  life  have  been  drained  of  their  real 
meaning  and  perverted  to  baser  uEee>. 

Who,  for  example,  is  "  willing  to  be  edu- 
cated "  ?  This  boy  who  stands  up  promptly 
and  eayp,  "1  am,,  sir"?  Why,  all  that  he 
means  ]s  that  he  will  make  no  opposition  to 
going  to  school,  and  that  while  he  is  there  he 
will  permit  the  teachers  to  pour  into  his 
mind  all  the  information  they  can  ;  but  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  "  willing"  to  be  edu- 
cated. Has  he  fixed  his  will  upon  it,  fts 
sometimes  he  does  on  having  his  own  way, — 
fixed  it  so  firmly  that  you  might  as  well  urge 
these  hills  to  be  removed  and  cast  into  the 
sea  as  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pur- 
pose? Has  he  willed  to  be  as  good  a  gram- 
marian as  he  is  skater  or  coaster?  Has  he 
set  his  mind  on  mastering  fractions  and  per- 
centage as  thoroughly  as  baee-ball  and  swim- 
ming? Is  he  as  resolute  in  his  resolve  to 
write  a  good  composition  as  he  is  to  rig  up  a 
boat  for  next  feummer's  use  on  the  liver?  For 
the  scholar's  willing  mind  is  not  one  which 
passively  permits  itself  to  be  educated,  but 
which  actively  puts  forth  all  its  powers,  and 
determines  to  succeed  in  this,  whatever  else 
it  fails  in.  And  tried  by  this  test  we  shall 
find  more  than  one  victim  of  self  deception, 
who  vainly  fancies  that  he  is  willing  to  learn 
all  he  can,  when  he  is  not  willing— actively 
willing — anything  of  the  kind. 

a 

So,  a  man  resolves  upon  amendment,  and 
declares  that  ho  is  willing  to  leave  evil 
courses,  and  intends  to  reform.  But  how  of- 
ten, in  epite  of  eainest  declarations  from  his 
lips,  you  look  over  his  life  ard  gay,  **One 
more  victim  to  self  deception ;  he  does  not 
will  any  thing  of  the  kind."  If  he  could  be 
made  all  over  again  without  any  effort  of  his 
own,  he  would  not  oppose  the  operation,  but 
he  has  not  willed  to  reform  himself.  He  has 
not  bent  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  in  that 
direction.  He  has  not  set  his  heart  on  break- 
ing away  from  his  follies  as  completely  as  he 
did  on  indulging  them  in  the  first  place.  Yet 
there  have  been  men,  most  unlike  these,  who, 
morning,  noon  and  night,  were  bent  on  refor- 
mation. In  the  morning  they  prayed, "  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation,"  and  throughout  the  day 
they  avoided  the  haunts  where  the  sins  which 
80  easily  be^et  them  were  sure  to  lark.  They 
would  not  go  near  their  old  wavs  cf  wicked- 
ness, or  walk  in  company  with  those  who 
would  tempt  them  astray ;  but  having  once 
set  vheir  faces  towards  the  right,  they  would 
not  be  coaxed,  driven,  laughed  or  threatened 
out  of  the  straight  path.  They,  and  they 
alone,  are  the  ones  who  are  willing  with  the 
whole  power  of  their  souls  to  reform  ;  and 
they* are  the  only  ones  who,  in  times  of  fail- 
ure, can  console  themselves  with  the  thought 


that  they  "really  meant"  to  do  right.  ^  .  .  • 
The  true  children  of  God  are  known  to-day, 
as  in  earlier  times,  not  by  their  >'  good  withes,'* 
but  their  "good  will."  Their  hearts  are  fixed 
on  the  righteousness  which  Gnd  requires,  and 
with  all  the  energies  of  their  nature  they 
press  forward  to  attain  it— press  forward  and 
attain  it.  For  the  victory,  which  cannot  be 
gained  by  all  the  well-wishing  in  the  world, 
falls  now  and  ever  to  the  lot  of  him  who  has 
a  willing  mind. 


■  <—  ■ 


EXTRACT    FROM  A   LECTURE    BY   PROFESSOR 

AOA88IZ. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  lecture 
of  Prof.  Agassiz,  delivered  at  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass.  It 
is  a  scientific  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  inward  light "  as  held  by  Friends.       G. 

"Are  all  mental  faculties  one?  Is  there 
only  one  kind  of  mental  power  throughout 
the  whole  animal  kingdom,  difiering  only  in 
intensity  and  range  of  manifestation  ?  In  a 
series  of  admirable  lectures  given  recently  in 
Boston  by  Dr.  Brown-S^quard,  he  laid  before 
his  audience  a  new  philosophy  of  mental 
powers.  Through  physiological  experiments, 
combined  with  a  careful  study  and  compari- 
son of  pathological  cases,  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  two  sets,  or  a  double 
set,  of  mental  powers  in  the  human  organism, 
or  acting  through  the  human  organism,  essen- 
tially diflerent  from  each  other.  The  one 
may  be  designated  as  our  ordinary  conscious 
intelligence ;  the  other,  as  a  superior  power, 
which  controls  our  better  nature;  solves, 
sometimes  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  nay, 
even  in  sleep,  our  problems  and  perplex- 
ities, suggests  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time,  acting  through  us  without  conscious  ac- 
tion of  our  own,  though  susceptible  of  train- 
ing and  elevation.  Or,  perhaps,  1  sk>uld 
'rather  say  our  own  organism  may  be  traiteo 
to  a  more  plastic  instrument  through  which  this 
power  acts  in  us.  I  do  not  see  why  this  view 
should  not  be  accepted.  It  is  in  harmony 
with  facts  as  far  as  we  know  them." 

The  lecture  goes  on  to  show  that  the  ques- 
tion may  arise  whether  these  facultiea  may 
not  exist,  to  a  certain  degree  and  within  cer- 
tain limits,  in  all  the  higher  animals,  and 
whether  they  are  found  at  all  in  the  lower 
animals,  and  ends  with  :  "  Animals  are  ccr- 
tainly  as  keen  in  perception,  as  ready  la 
avoiding  danger,  as  watchful  of  their  young, 
as  man  ;•  putting  him  to  shame  sometimes  by 
their  tender,  unselfish  care  of  their  offspring. 
Indeed,  in  their  moral  relations  they  give  evi- 
dence of  a  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
as  keen  if  not  as  susceptible  of  higher  devel- 
opment as  that  which  we  find  in  some  men 
•Hierefore,  I  say,  we  have  no  right  to  claim  a 
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privileged  position  among  created  animale  on 
the  ground  of  the  essential  nature  of  our  mental 
powers.  We  have  only  this  great  privilege 
and  superiority,  that  we  can  train  our  powers 
to  a  higher  deveL  pment,  that  we  can  acquire, 
increase  and  preserve  wisdom  through  accu- 
mulated knowledge,  and  with  this  higher  en 
dowment  comes  a  nobler  responsibility." 


*■» 


Diligent  in  Business. — A  man  Indus* 
trious  in  his  calling,  if  without  the  fear  of 
Grod,  becomes  a  drudge  to  worldly  ends ; 
vexed  when  disappointed,  overjoyed  in  suc- 
cess. Mingle  but  the  fear  of  God  with  bus- 
iness^ it  will  not  abate  a  man's  industry,  but 
sweeten  it ;  if  he  prosper,  he  is  thankful  to 
God  that  gives  him  power  to  get  wealth  ;  if 
he  miscarry,  he  is  patient  under  the  will  and 
dispensation  of  the  God  he  fears.  It  turns 
the  very  employment  of  his  calling  to  a  kind 
of  religious  duty  and  exercise  of  his  religion, 
without  damage  or  detriment  to  it. — Sir  Mat- 
thew Hole, 

A.    T.    HAVILAND. 

The  subject  of  the  following  f^ketch  was  a 
young  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
and  remarkable  for  hi^  upright  and  consist- 
ent life.  On  this  ground  we  feel  justified  in 
asking  for  the  pablication  of  what  we  have 
written,  believing  that  such  extraordinary 
^  merit  deserves  recognition  in  the  columns  of 
a  periodical  of  our  religious  Society. 

F.  W.  P. 

Died  at  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  on  the  31st  of 
Eighth  month,  Alfred  Tredway,  younger  son. 
of  Barclay  and  Susan  T.  Haviland,  in  the 
20th  year  of  his  tige. 

As  classmates  of  Alfred  Haviland,  we  have 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  express,  in  this 
^ay,  our  heartfelt  grief  at  his  loss,  to  testify 
to  his  integrity  and  purity  of  character,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  tender  to  his  parents,  his 
brother  and  sisters  our  sincere  sympathy  in 
this  their  great  affliction. 

No  future  could  have  been  brighter  and  more 
full  of  promise  than  that  of  our  classmate. 
He  has  been  taken  away  when  just  about  to 
enter  upon  his  labors.  Four  years  has  he 
been  our  classmate,  and  in  that  time  we  have 
learned  to  know  and  reverence  bis  pure  heart 
and  noble  character. 

Filled  with  high  resolves  for  good,  his  ac- 
tions were  always  characterized  by  a  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  others.  His  retiring  nature 
made  it  difficult  for  strangers  to  read  his 
character  aright;  but  those  who  knew  and 
loved  him,  those  whom  he  admitted  into  his 
confidence  and  friendship,  knew  well  the 
riches  of  his  mind  and  heart. 

We  feel  that  the  influence  of  his  life  will 


remain  with  us,  and  when,  as  a  class,  we  meet 
again,  that  vacant  chair  will  recall  thoughts 
of  our  absent  classmate  and  will  inspire  ua 
with  a  desire  to  imitate  his  virtues. 

Amy  Hall,  Ellen  H.  Evans^ 

P^liz'th  S.  Wooi^ton,     Mary  Hibbard, 
Ferris  W.  Price,  Herman  Hoopes, 

Class  of  '74  of  Swarthmore  College, 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM       UNPUBLISHED        LETTERS. 


The  memory  of  my  last  visit  to  thee  is  very 
precious.  Not  that  I  brought  away  with  me 
the  remembrance  of  many  words,  but  the 
sweet  feeling  of  quiet  rest,  comforted  and  re- 
freshed me.  We  do  not  always  need  a  flow 
of  language  to  bring  us  near  each  other. 
Feeling  goes  beyond  words.  It  has  been 
said,  "feeling  has  no  fellow." 

In  our  social  minglings,  it  is  well  for  ps  to 
watch  against  the  indulgence  in  too  much 
talk.  A  common  failing,  I  think.  When  I 
say  talk  I  do  not  mean  conversation  but 
that  careless  chat  from  which  very  little  profit 
can  be  gathered,  and  with  which  gossip  is 
often  very  largely  intermingled.  Were  we 
thus  watchful,  our  social  calls  would  more 
frequently  be  seasons  of  refreshment — brooks 
by  the  way.  We  need  such  seasons,  and  we 
would  more  often  have  them,  did  we  not  so 
generally  feel  that  we  mtist  iaXk, 

Just  now  it  is  far  from  an  abounding  time 
with  me,  but  it  may  be  just  what  I  need,  and 
I  desire  to  accept  every  dispensation  that  is 
allotted,  believing  that  our  Father  will  not 
try  us  beyond  what  He  will  strengthen  us  to 
bear  if  our  trust  is  in  Him.  These  low  times, 
doubtless,  are  sometimes  from  physical  causes, 
but  may  they  not  be  permitted  to  teach  us 
our  dependence  for  all  that  we  possess,  upon  ^ 
One  who  is  ready  to  give  of  His  fulness  to 
those  who  ask? 


When  released  from  some  extra  work  that 
has  been  pressing  me,  I  hope  more  frequently 
to  use  my  pen,  and  thus  draw  letters  of 
counsel  and  nelp  from  my  distant  friends — 
highly  prized  when  received,  but  latterly 
rather  few  in  number. 

We  have  attended  three  meetings  since 
coming  here.  The  first  was  a  very  tender, 
comforting' time;  all  seeming  to  join  in  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  and  help  wiih  their 
spirits  to  make  it  a  good  time.  The  second 
was  more  burdensome,  under  a  sense  that  the 
seeking  was  lefb  for  a  few,  rather  than  all 
working,  as  ought  to  be  the  case ;  but  the 
meeting  dosed  satisfactorily. 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  knowing  thy  interest 
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in  our  faring  spiritually,  I  may  rightly  say  to 
thee,  that  the  field  feels  large,  the  need  gi%at, 
and  a  duty  is  laid  on  me  to  do  the  little  that 
I  may  have  strength  to  do,  in  quiet  faith,  with 
humility  and  simplicity.  Whether  I  shall  be 
able  to  stand  in  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth, 
drawn  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left,  my  Heavenly  Father  only  knows.  A 
cordial  welcome  is  all  about  me,  with  its  at- 
tendant perils,  and  I  am  alsa  in  the  midst  of 
those,  who  know  nothing  of  our  principles, 
who  look  upon  us  as  an  inoffensive,  honest 
people,  good  for  the  secluded  places,  but 
neitner  useful  nor  aggressive  as  regards  the 
busy  world  and  its  many  corruptions.  I  feel 
myself  greatly  straightened  at  times  for  sight 
as  to  what  is  best.'  I  have  to  keep  the  Guide 
vdth  me  in  the  ruahf  if  I  would  be  led  by  Him ; 
there  is  no  time  to  get  into  the  quiet,  till  the 
need,  for  the  time,  is  past  I  suspect  that 
thou  in  thy  retirement  canst  hardly  realize 
how  hard  it  is  to  find  the  Hand  of  leading^  in 
the  busy  confusion,  and  yet  there  is  just  where 
I  feel  I  must  have  it,  if  I  would  be  myself 
preserved  or  be  of  much  real  service  to  others. 
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PHILADKLPHIA,  NINTH   MONTH  26,  1874. 

**  Not  Slothful  in  Business." — This 
stands  recorded  among  the  practical  -  duties 
enjoined  upon  the  early  Christians. 

Now,  however  much  we  may  disagree  in 
our  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  "  Scriptures 
of  Truth  "  08  a  whole,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  respecting  the  social,  moral  and  relig- 
ious precepts  that  are  inculcated  in  the  New 
Testament.  We  believe  every  reader  of  the 
Intelligencer  will  admit  their  intrinsic  merit, 
and  the  possibility  of  living  in  accordance 
with  their  requirements,  and  a  willingness  to 
accept  the  lessons  of  obedience  and  self-sac- 
rifice which  they  teach. 

The  precept  under  consideration  clearly 
points  to  the  propriety  of  engaging  in  any 
active  worldly  pursuit  that  does  not  conflict 
with  higher  duties.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  as  to  how  far  a  man  couuting 
himself  a  friend  of  truth,  in  conducting  busi- 
ness, may  press  the  claims  that  it  has  upon  his 
time  and  energies;  for  its  limitations  are 
fairly  stated  in  the  exhortation  immediately 
following,  which  without  doubt  appears  in 
this  connexion  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
any  inordinate  devotion  to  secular  concerns. 


hence,  •*  fervent  in  epirit ;  serving  the  Lord/ 
are  the  cog-wheels,  holding  back  the  hand 
that  under  the  warrant  the  Apostle  gives, 
might  reach  forth  after  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  to  the  neglect  of  those  spiritual 
wants  the  fulfilling  of  which  \\%  in  their 
measure,  out  of  the  domain  of  the  animal  in- 
stinct. 

It  is*  in  no  sense  a  wise  use  of  the  great 
boon  of  human  life  to  "  spend  and  be  spent " 
for  the  perishable  things  that,  though  good 
in  themselves  and  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  man,  are  yet  only  the  means  by 
which  is  maintained  his  connexion  with  the 
visible  creation,  and  the  growth  and  perfe^ 
of  his  inner  life  secured. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  a  large  degree,  the 
gift  of  seeing  into  the  distant  future  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  apostle  when  he  sat  down  to 
indite  this  Christian  exhortation.  Doubtless 
in  that  age  there  were  not  wanting  examples 
of  worldliness  and  greed  of  gain,  just  as  we 
see  among  the  disciples  of  to-day,  only  with 
this  difference  (and  it  is  very  marked),  the 
convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  then,  must 
bring  all  his  actions  and  aspirations  to  the 
touchstone  of  the  Gospel.  Whatever  stood 
between  him  and  iOf  precepts  must  be  laid 
upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  There  could  not 
be  any  temporizing,  and  no  compromise. 
The  command  was,  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  and  its  righteousness."  Its  claims 
were  foremost — must  always  be  placed  in  front 
— after  came  the  addition  of  all  things  needful. 
Have  we  read  this  requirement  aright?  Are 
we  placing  the  things  that  pertain  to  our 
spiritual  life  in  the  fore- rank  to  which  they 
belong  ?  This  is  the  question  that  concerns 
us  more  than  we  have  been  willing  to  believe. 
If  we  make  the  '^  best  things "  subordinate. 
we  reverse  the  appointed  order.  Let  each 
inquire  at  the  Divine  oracle,  "  not  far  from 
any  one  of  us,"  what  are  the  "things" 
that  I  am  seeking  first  or  chiefly  ?  While  I 
claim  the  right  to  be  active  in  business,  am  1 
also  fanning  the  flame  of  spiritual  desire?  I^ 
its  ray  so  clear  as  to  enable  me  to  discern 
between  the  very  "joints  and  marrow  "  of  my 
business  transactions,  so  that  in  selling  I  may 
"  Serve  the  Lord  "  and  my  customer  with  the 
same  ardor  that  I  bestow  upon  myself?  and 
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in  buying,  or  trading,  or  whatever  engage- 
ment I  may  desire  or  be  induced  to   enter 
into,  t^  may  be  done  equally  and  impartially, 
and  with  an  eye  single  to  the  Divine  require- 
ment, which  is  the  glory  of  God  ?    Said  an 
inspired  writer,  "If  judgment  begin  at  the 
house  of  God,  whatahall  the  end  be  of  them 
that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  God?"      This 
judgment  is  clearly  typified  in  the  action  of 
Jesus  when  he  drove  out  the  money-changers 
from  the  temple.    To  how  many,  who  claim 
a  part  in  the  regeneration,  does  this  thought 
of  judgment  come  when  the  hour  of  evening 
and  repose  gives  opportunity  for  reflecting 
upon  the  transactions  of  the  day  that  has  just 
past?     The  "scourge  of  small  cords"  must 
strike  home  to  the  very  quick  in  the  hearts  of 
some,  and  the  trembling  conscience  that  has 
weighed  itself  in  the  balance,  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  hide  from  the  rebukes  of  "  the  voice,*' 
must  stand  condemned  in  the  Divine  Pres 
ence. 

This  judgment!  Would  we  be  prepared 
to  meet  it,  let  us  seek  first — not  those  things 
that  will  smother  out  the  light  of  life  in  the 
soul,  but  choose  rather  the  sunshine  of  Divine 
ifavor  to  ornament  and  embellLsh  our  lives 
and  shed  its  lustre  upon  our  business  trans- 
actions and  our  social  and  religious  duties. 

DIED. 

BORTON.— On  the  20th  of  Seventh  month,  1974, 
of  typhoid  fever,  at  the  residence  of  bis  parents, 
in  Norristown,  Harry  \V.  Borton,  son  of  John  T.  and 
Ilebecra  A.  Borton,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age  ;  an 
intelligent  and  much  beloved  youth, 

BORTON.— On  the  20ih  of  Eighth  month,  1874, 
at  Xorristown.  Pa.,  John  T.  Borton,  son  of  David 
and  Elizabeth  T.  Borton,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age ; 
a  member  of  Uaddonfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

HOPPER.— On  the  15th  inst.,  of  typhoid  fever, 
I^aac  T.  Hopper,  son  of  Edward  Hopper  and  the  late 
AnnaM.  Hopper,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age. 

LUKEXS. — On  the  first  of  Eighth  month,  near 
Maroa,  lllioois,  of  consumption,  Dr.  Edward  Lukens, 
Fonof  the  late  Aaron  and  Anna  M.  Lukens;  a  mem- 
ber of  Green  street  Monthly  Meeting. 

SEARING.— On  the  3d  of  Eighth  month.  1874, 
at  his  residence  in  Sripio,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y., 
Leonard  Searing,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 

Although  not  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
he  was,  when  in  health,  a  frequent  atiender  of  our 
meetings,  and  a  firm  advocate  of  its  principles.  He 
was  extensively  known  and  much  respected. 

WANZER.— On  the  19th  of  Sixth  month,  1874,  at 
his  residence  in  Ledyard,  Oayug*  county,  N.  Y,  of 
^  lingering  illness,  Eben*>zer  L.  Waozer,  in  the  79th 


year  of  his  age ;  a  member  and  minister  of  Scipio 
Monthly  Meeting. 

He  was  much  beloved  and  esteemed,  not  only  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  but  in  the  community  at 
large,  being  extensively  known. 

WALTON.— On  the  15th  inst.,  J.  Edward  Walton, 
son  of  Edward  H.  Walton,  of  this  city,  in  the  29th 
year  of  his  age. 

For  FriendB*  IntalUgenoer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN   CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  THE  LOWER  ENGADINE. 
No.  15. 

After  a  few  weeks  in  the  pictureeque  Up- 
per Engadine  the  traveller  sees  plainly  why 
the  tiwitzer  loves  so  well  his  rugged  native 
land. 

There  are  fertile  plains  where  nature  is  far 
more  bountiful ,  yields  tenfold  more  for  the 
labor  bestowed,  and  where  the  children  of  the 
Alps  may  find  homes  almost  for  the  asking ; 
but  would  they  not  be  homesick  for  the  glo- 
ries of  the  mountains?  are  there  any  other 
vales  so  begemmed  with  lovely  flowers,  so 
vocal  with  the  music  of  the  cataract,  so  car- 
peted with  tender  green  ?  and  are  there  in 
other  lands  such  fairy  lakes  of  blue?  Then, 
there  is  a  friendly  and  brotherly  look  about 
the  villages  which  are  scattered  along  the 
river  banks,  and  I  doubt  if  the  ears  of  these 
patient,  laborious,  cheerful  people  are  ever 
tortured  by  allusions  to  the  "  lower  orders  " 
and  the  *'  mob."  They  live  in  a  pure  democ- 
racy, and  an  old  proverb  in  use  among  them 
is,  *'  Next  to  God  and  the  sun,  the  poorest 
inhabitant  is  the  chief  magistrate."  All  are 
educated,  all  are  entirely  courteous  and 
friendly  in  their  bearing,  and,  so  far  as  wc 
can  learn,  all  are  honorable  and  virtuous. 
This  is  a  land  of  milk  and  honey,  whatever 
else  it  may  lack.  Even  the  hardy  cherry  and 
apple  tree  are  wanting,  and  the  pleasant 
fruits  of  the  summer  are  only  known  here  as 
tie  abundance  of  Italy  iiods  its  way  over  the 
mountain  passes. 

To  move  from  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Mo- 
ritz  to  Tarasp,  in  the  Lower  Engadine,  re- 
quires a  ride  of  five  hours,  and  the  diligence 
leaves  Samaden  (one  mile  beyond  us)  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Accordingly,  we 
say  farewell  to  the  pleasant  friends  (our  nine 
fellow-citiziens  from  Bangor,  Maine),  with 
whom  we  have  been  for  eighteen  days  domes 
ticated,  take  the  coupe  seats  in  the  coach,  and 
are  soon  on  our  way  to  fresh  fields  and  pas- 
tures new.  It  is  the  very  noon  of  summer 
(Eighth  month  8th)  ;  the  sun  is  shining  bright 
and  the  air  is  scarcely  moving  at  all,  but*  the 
temperature  is  like  that  of  one  of  our  brisk 
days  in  the  later  autumn,  and  we  find  when 
the  gig  top  of  our  elevated  perch  is  pushed 
back,  that  winter  clothing  with  cloaks  and 
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shawls  barely  suffices  to  keep  us  warm.  The 
descent  of  the  road,  which  follows  the  path- 
way of  the  river,  is  very  gradual,  and  the 
panorama  which  unfolds  before  us  is  of  varied 
interest,  and  hardly  diminishes  in  magnifi- 
cence as  we  proceed,  though  the  upper  end 
of  the  valley  is  universally  admitted  to  sur- 
pass the  lower.  The  town  of  Bevers,  nestled 
at  the  foot  of  curiously  indented  rocks,  is 
soon  passed,  and  we  note  with  interest  the 
ink-stained  appearauce  of  some  of  the  cliffs. 
Further  ou  we  reach  the  town  of  Ponte,  where 
we  wait  almost  an  hour  for  the  Albula  post, 
which  here  makes  a  junction  with  the  line  on 
this  road.  This  is  an  old,  old  town,  with  a 
historic  castle  on  a  height  quite  near  at  hand, 
and  we  think  it  a  pleasure  to  .descend  from 
the  coach  and  take  one  more  little  stroll  into 
the  tempting  meadows  before  we  pass  on  to 
see  them  no  more.  There  is  a  bridge  over 
the  Inn  at  this  place,  and  the  road  crosses 
from  the  right  to  the  left  bank.  On  the  east 
slope  of  the  hills  lies  Comporaato,  a  desolate- 
looking  place  enough,  away  up  above  the 
tree  line.  What  could  have  tempted  men  to 
build  their  habitations  on  so  bleak  a  spot? 
There  is  only  one  means  of  subsistence,  one 
would  think,  up  there,  and  that  is  the  green 
pasturage  that  consents  to  brave  the  cold 
when  coarser  and  seemingly  stronger  vegeta- 
tion sinks  disheartened.  The  clumsy  wooden 
bridge  which  spans  the  river  is  historic,  and 
we  read  that  "  on  March  9,  1799,  the  Aus- 
trians  and  French,  on  the  frozen  surface  of 
snow  five  feet  deep,  disputed  the  possession  of 
the  bridge  for  six  hours."  It  is  also  said 
that  in  1499,  during  the  war  against  the 
Swiss,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  penetrated 
no  farther  up  this  valley  than  Ponte.  Lofty 
snow-capped  peaks  (over  10,000  feet)  are 
around  us,  and  distant  glaciers  glisten  in  the 
evening  sunbeams ;  and  in  the  broad  mead- 
ows the  haymakers  are  yet  at  work,  tran- 
quilly, among  the  flowery  grass.  One  almost 
feels  like  protesting  against  mowing  down 
fragrant  and  radiant  flowers,  of  every  hue, 
tossing  them  about  with  the  great  wooden 
forks,  raking  them  up  in  rows,  tying  them  up 
in  sheets,  and  calling  them  hay.  Surely  the 
milk  and  cream,  the  butter  and  cheese  from 
the  kine  that  feed  on  this  poetic  food  must 
have  a  fragrance  and  flavor  all  their  own. 

But  the  Albula  post  h9s  come,  and  we  are 
ready  to  move  onward  from  Ponte,  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  now  turbid  Inn,  polluted  by 
the  ingress  of  milky  glacial  torrents.  Soon 
we  reach  Madulein,  where  we  cross  again  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Here,  on  a  mod- 
erate eminence,  rise  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Guardavall,  erected  to  "guard  the  valley,"  as 
its  name  indicates,  by  Bishop  Volkard,  in  the 


thirteenth  century.*  We  cannot  take  time 
to  ascend  the  height  and  see  what  will  be  re> 
vealed  from  the  castle  walls,  but  rattle  on- 
ward over  the  little  cobble-stones,  and  onward 
over  the  excellent,  smooth,  solid  road,  down 
the  valley.  Though  we  are  yet  more  than 
5000  feet  high,  some  traces  of  the  cultivatioD 
of  the  soil  are  seen — there  are  little  fields  of 
rye  and  of  oats  growing  golden  in  the  sun- 
shine ou  the  southern  slopes,  and  potatow 
coming  into  bloom  on  the  terraces  nearei^t  the 
river.  And  now  we  enter  the  village  of  Zuz, 
dignified  by  the  remains  of  an  old  tower,  said 
to  have  once  been  a  part  of  the  ancient  re3i- 
dence  of  the  Plantas.  The  Plantas  are  a 
family  who  have  for  several  centuries  exer- 
cised great  influence  in  the  Engadine,  and 
are  yet  highly  respected  as  honorable,  enter- 
prising and  public-spirited  citizens. 

Next  we  pass  through  Scanfs,  where  again 
a  bridge  crosses  the  Inn.  Just  below  Scanfe 
the  picturesque  Val  Casanna  opens  to  the 
southeast,  memorable  as  the  scene  of  a  cam- 
paign of  the  French  against  the  Austritm?  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Nearly  opposite 
opens  the  Val  Sulsauna,  with  its  rugged  bri- 
dle path  to  the  Scaletta  Pass  and  to  Davos. 
Then,  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  road 
continues  in  the  dark  depths  of  a  narrow 
wooded  gorge,  until  at  length,  near  Bruil, » 
bridge  cro;«se8  a  brook  which  emerges  from  a 

*  A  severe  and  cruel  governor  ruled  in  this  castle- 
lontc  ago,  who  wearied  and  proii;oked  the  people  \'.^ 
he  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people  wiih  wrath  Ht 
demanded  the  joathtal  daughter  of  a  belovniA"' 
respected  citizen  to  be  delivered  to  hira.  and  spo: 
his  man-at-arms  to  take  possession  of  the  niHideD. 
The  grieved  and  insnlted  father  replied,  "Tfl.  y^o: 
good  master  to-morrow,  earlj,  I  will  conduct  n.' 
daughter  in  person  to  the  cnstle."  Then  the  r&  ^• 
hastened  to  annoance  the  wrong  from  house  to 
house,  and  anxiety  for  his  beloved  child  filled  b  • 
words  and  manner  with  eloquence,  enkindiiair  oi? 
friends  to  perform  a  deed  of  boldness,  that  the  boaor 
of  his  family  might  be  preserved  and  protected  4? 
their  most  sacred  right.  Early  the  next  moroiag, 
the  father  walked  beside  hia  daughter,  dressed  i? 
for  a  wedding  festivity,  towards  the  castle.  Hi? 
friends  also,  In  festive  dress,  accompanied  them  u 
a  wedding  procession.  When  the  Castellaa  si* 
the  procession  approach,  he  hastened  towards  ki: 
supposed  victim.  As  he  was  about  to  clasp  tke 
maiJen  in  his  arms,  the  father  plunged  a  dA)?;!'^  in 
bis  heart,  rushed  with  his  friends  into  the  '•»>ilf; 
smote  do'vn  the  bewildered  guards,  and  sumnioo«: 
the  people,  who,  fnlly  armed,  had  concealed  ibec* 
selves  in  the  neighborhood  to  await  the  si^i 
Soon  the  flames  crackled  over  the  tyrant's  nefii,*"^ 
the  ruined  walls,  never  to  be  rebuilt,  were  no  locjfr 
a  terr<A-  to  the  land.  This  is  the  tradition  of  tbf 
destruction  of  Ouardaval,  and  it  exemplifies  ibt 
ancient  character  of  the  people  of  the  BnjradiDe-> 
still  illustrated,  in  a  more  peaceful  way,  in  tbeJ< 
better  days,  by  the  inhabiUnls  of  ihe  poorest  cot- 
tage— an  unconqnerable  independence,  creatine  » 
jealous  defence  against  every  inroad  on  the  sacrw' 
nesB  of  the  family  life.— Pa/xm't  Enffodin. 
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deep  ravine,  and  here  we  pass  from  the  Upper 
to  the  Lower  Eogadine. 

Over  the  gently-graded  road,  we  have  de- 
scended about  one  thousand  feet,  and  as  we 
are  now  in  a  milder  climate,  the  fertile  valley 
is  cultivated  in  many  places.  Lofty  snow- 
roofed  mountains  are  yet  around  us,  and  the 
widened,  undulating  valley  is  not  less  fair 
than  the  loftier  region  we  have  left  behind. 

The  town  of  Zeinetz  presents  a  strange,  sad 
spectacle.     A  village  of  considerable  size, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Spol,  with 
the  Inn,  is  here  lying  in  ruins.     The  ancient 
walls,  three,  four,  or  even  five  feet  thick,  re- 
main, blackened  and  crumbling,  as  if  some 
ruthless  conqueror  had  passed  by  with  fire 
and  sword — the  whole  town  was  burned  about 
two  years  ago,  and  a  new  Zeinefz  is  rising 
gradually  around  the  desolation.     The  old 
church,  and  the  towers  of  the  town,  which 
formerly  bellon^ed  to  the  families  of  Planta, 
Wildenberg  and  Mohr  being  a  little  apart  on 
au  eminence,  are  yet  standing,  and  the  abund- 
ant material  which  the  burned  town  yields, 
supplies  the  builders,  who  are  building  larger 
and  better  ventilated    houses,  with    ampler 
spaces  between  them.     The  villages  of  the 
Lower  Engadine    bear  more  signs    of   age 
and  decay  than   those  of  the  loftier   land 
we   have  just    left.     The   walls    are    oflen 
cracked   and   ponderous  arches  are  upheld 
in  their  crumbling  decay   by   wooden  sup- 
ports, and   there  is  a  general  flavor  of  hoar 
antiquity  in  most  of  the  towns.     Our  guide 
hook  continually  hints  that  the  noble  peaks 
and  ridges  which  seem  to  hold  the  valley  in 
a  vast  embrace,  command  magnificent  pros- 
pects^, and  we  are  recommended  to  scale  the 
stern  heights   and   see   the  glorious  Alpine 
lands  more  at  wholesale.     But  I  believe  one 
admires  greatness  more  enthusiastically,  gaz- 
ing upward  from  the  vale  below,  than  when 
the  loftiest  summits  are  scaled.     Many   a 
bright  illusion  vanishes  as  we  draw  too  near, 
and  it  is  better  not    to    aspire   too  madly 
towards  the  shining  pinnacles.     And  so  we 
fling  away  ambition — by  which  sin  fell  the 
angels. 

The  right  bank  of  the  river  now  becomes 
precipitous  and  afibrds  few  sites  for  villages, 
but  on  pleasant  eminences  on  the  left  bank 
are  the  very  ancient  towns  of  Laven,  Guarda 
and  Ardetz,  said  to  be  of  Etruscan  origin, 
and  to  have  been  founded  more  than  500 
years  B.  C.  by  Roman  colonists,  who  here 
took  refuge  from  the  Gauls,  and  were  the  first 
civilized  inhabitants  of  the  Engadine.  What 
tales  of  heroic  endurance  and  of  h'gh  en- 
deavor might  not  these  ruined  towers  and 
castles  tell.  For  the  sake  of  liberty  they 
came — these  Roman  exiles — to  the  rugged 
valley  guarded  by  stem  glacial  mountains, 


exchanging  the  softness  and  luxuriousnees 
of  the  fairest  of  lands  for  a  fierce  conflict 
Mrith  nature  in  order,  to  rend  from  her  a  sub- 
sistence in  an  alpine  fastness  of  her  own 
building. 

But  the  night  has  come,  and  our  destina- 
tion is  not  yet  reached.      All  the  rest  is  mys- 
tery.    We  hear  indeed  the  impetuous  raving 
of  the  Inn  far  below  us,  and  we  can  almost 
feel  the  intense  darkness  in  which  the  precip- 
itous heights  envelop  the  road.      The  coach 
has  now  but  two  passengers,  and  it  speeds  on- 
ward  with   renewed  •  energy.       JSow    if  our 
steeds  should  have  a  sudden  scare,  and  be- 
come desperately  afraid  of  that  which  is  high,, 
nobody  would  ever  know  what  had  become 
of  us,  for  the  fierce  river  would  tell  no  tales 
of  hapless  coach  o'erturned,  and  of  American 
travellers  sent  onward  by  relentless  fate  to- 
ward the  dark,  rolling  Danube,  and  vast  sea 
beyond.      But  we  fear  not,  and  rather  enjoy 
the  mysterious  shadows  which  rest  the  aching 
vision,  and  give  the    imagination  full  lib- 
erty to  people  the  darkness  with  such  forms 
as  it  will.     It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  regret 
that  we  cannot  see,  in  passing,  the  handsome 
Castle  of  Taraep,  now  the  property  of  one  of 
the  Plantas,  and  once  the  residence  of  the 
Austrian  governors.      There  are  not  even 
stars  tonight  to  Tighten  the  way,  and  when 
we  come  in  sight,  at  last,  of  the  great,  large 
building  of  the   Baths  of  Tarasp,  all   bril- 
liantly lighted,  and  looking  most  hospitably 
inviting  to  the  lonely  wanderers  of  the  night> 
we  feel  quite  triumphant.      We  drive  up  to 
the  imposing  doorway,  and  courteous,  English- 
speaking    cflicials,    bearing    lanterns,    open 
the  door  of  the  coach.      But,  to  our  request 
for  rooms,  we  are  dismayed  to  hear  that  they 
have  not  one  in  all  their  great  house  remain- 
ing,  and    that   we  will  have  to  pass  on  to 
Schuls,  twenty  minutes  further,   where  the 
Hotel  Belvedere  would  receive  us  for  a  day  or 
two,  when  rooms  would  be  likely  to  be  va- 
cated at  the  Baths.      And  so  once  more  into 
the  darkness,  up  hill  and  down,  and  Hotel 
BelvMere  opens  its  doors  for  us.     We  enter 
therein,  and  find  rest.   We  waken  in  the  town 
of  Schuls,  and  find  ourselves  again  vis  a  vis 
with- imposing  peaks  of  snow,  with  smoothly- 
rounded  foot  hills  and   pleasant  intervales. 
The  Belvedere  is  a  sort  of  dependence  to  the 
Tarasp  Bad,  and  sends  an  omnibus  to  convey 
its  guests  to  the  Baths  at  regular  times  every 
day,  so  that  persons  desiring  to  try  the  cur- 
ative effects  of  the  waters  may  do  it  here  al- 
most as  well  as  at  the  Curehouse.      This  es- 
tablishment has  been  in  existence  since  1864^ 
and  is  now  a  place  of  popular  resort,  both 
on  account  of  the  pleasant  situation  and  the 
curative  properties  of  the  mineral  springs. 
The  villages  of  Schujs  and  Tarasp,  on   the 
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territory  of  which  the  springs  rise,  are  elevated 
from  4,000  to  4,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
4kre  only  nine  miles  from  the. Austrian  fron- 
tier. Owing  to  the  less  elevation,  we  have  here 
«  warmer  climate  than  in  the  Upper  Enga- 
<line,  though  it  -is  still  abundantly  cool  for 
comfort,  excepts  4>erhaps,  in  the  noonday  sun- 
43hine.  Mountain  peaks,  truly  majestic,  sur- 
round a  valley  which  widens  out  in  a  circu- 
lar form,  through  which  the  impetuous  Inn 
6ows.  The  vegetation  is  much  richer  here 
than  in  the  uppsr  valley,  and  rye,  flax  and 
some  of  the  hardier  fruits  are  extensively 
•cultivated.  The  flora,  too,  is  rich  and  lux- 
•uriant,  indicating  a  mild  climate.  This  higher 
(temperature  is  ascribed  partly  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  valley,  which  is  such  as  almost  en- 
tirely to  exclude  the  North  and  the  Northeast 
winds,  while  the  Southeast  and  Northwest 
predominate.  Spring  opens  and  the  snow 
melts  in  this  valley  in  the  month  of  April, 
■and  visitors  commence  to  arrive  in  the  month 
of  June,  and'  may  remain  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, which  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its 
genial  and  constant  weather. 

The  two  springs  used  for  drinking  at  Tarasp 
lire  named  after  the  two  native  saints,  Lucius 
^and  Emeritus.  The  water  is  clear,  sparkling, 
and,  if  taken  fresh,  of  a  piquant  taste ;  but  if 
left  standing,  or  if  the  carbonic  acid  is  made 
to  escape  by  warming  the  water,  it  has  an  in- 
tense alkaline  saline  taste.  It  contains  car- 
bonates of  lime,  magnesia  and  soda,  and  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron,  and  sulphates  of  soda 
:and  of  potash.  Then,  too,  there  are  minute 
portions  of  other  substances,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  assist  in  the  cure  of  the  great  vari- 
-ety  of  ailments  which  afflict  the  crowd  of 
people  which  flock  here.  The  Bath  House, 
a  large  and  handsome  hotel  at  the  springs, 
the  Hotel  Belvedere,  at  Schuls,  and  the  houses 
■at  the  neighboring  little  town  of  Vulpera,  on 
the  heights  above,  are  thronged  with  visitors 
:seeking  either  pleasure  or  health,  or  both 
combined. 

It  is  amusing  and  profitable  to  visit  the 
springs  at  the  early  hour  of  six,  and  see  the 
people  come  to  take  the  prescribed  draught 
from  the  bubbling  fount.  S^me  have  come 
■down  from  Vulpera,  and  some  from  Schuls, 
and  many  of  the  company  have  taken  up 
their  abode  close  by  the  healing  waters.  All 
■come  pouring  into  the  rude  building,  where 
a  little  apparatus  for  heating  the  draught  is 
provided.  Two  attendants,  with  ladles,  stand 
behind  a  long  counter,  and  from  a  basin  of 
the  precious  waters  fill  the  glasses  of  the 
health  seekers  as  many  times  ai  they  choose. 
Some  add  hot  milk  to  the  draught,  others  set 
their  glasses  in  the  hot  water  till  the  chill  is 
taken  ofiT,  and  others  drink  it  icy  cold,  as  it 
<;omes  from  the  earth.     After  swallowing  one 


glass,  the  custom  is  to  take  a  promenade  along 
a  charming  pathway,  which  has  been  made 
on  the  river  bank,  and  then  return  and  take 
another.     The  same  process  is  repeated  as 
many  times  as  is  believed  needful ;  everybody 
is  merry  and  genial ;  pleasant  greetings  are 
interchanged,  and  the  sun  comes  smiling  over 
the  mountain-tops  on  the  scene.      Here  are 
many   nationalities;    the  French,    English, 
German,  Italian,  Swiss  and  Russian  people, 
are  all  represented.     Here  comes  a  Tyroleae, 
with  a  curious  and  picturesque  costume,  not 
too  clean.  He  has  a  broad  brimmed  hat  with 
a  peaked  crown,  a  funny  little  jacket  faced 
with  red,  a  sort  of  woolen  breast-plate  of  green 
stufl*.  a  broad  belt  of  leather,  small  clothes, 
and  blue  stockings,  which  do  not  meet  tlie 
nether  garment  by  several  inches.     Bugged, 
burly  Germans,  stalwart  Russians,  blue-eyed, 
brown-haired,  and  mighty  like  their  empire; 
courteous,  graceful  Italians,   polite  French- 
men, and  women  of  all  lands,  pass  and  repass 
on   the  ample  promenade   hewn   from   the 
mountain-side. 

No  wonder  the  people  get  better  of  their 
morbid  maladies  under  this  treatment.  They 
are  hurried  out  of  their  beds  at  the  cool  ana 
fragrant  hour  of  the  dawning,  and  take  & 
brisk  ride  or  walk  to  the  spring,  salute  theii 
neighbors  cheerily,  take  the  sparkling  saline 
draught,  walk  a  mile  or  two,  and  then  take 
another  glass  of  the  famous  elixir,  rest  a  lit- 
tle, and  then  go  to  a  breakfast  of  bread,  honei 
and  coffee,  without  any  butter  or   meat,  v\ti 
a  keen  appetite.     A  good  and  varied  diDCi: 
is  served  at  half-past  twelve,  and  a  substaa 
tial  German  supper,   without  tea,   coffee  « • 
butter,  at  half-past  seven.     Patients  are  sny 
posed  to  bathe  in  the  healing  waters  every 
day,  and  to  take  vigorous  mountain  wa!^- 
whenever  the  weather  permits  ;  and  so  th^*-: 
Cometh  wholesome  fatigue,  refreshing  sle^r; 
and  a  general  revival  of  the  powers.    We  «" 
gravely  assured  that  the  unduly  fat  bec'- 
lighter  in  weight,  and  that  the  emaciate  1 ' 
cover  flesh  ;  that  all  manner  of  catarrhs  s:. 
ish  away,  and  that  gout  ceases  to  torment:  - 
wine-bibber  and  gourmand. 

As  we  loiter  along  the  promenade,  tak  i 
note  of  the  glacial  river  roaring  by,  of  t  ] 
cosmopolitan  crowd  of  early  walkers,  of ' 
stately  hotel  over  the  bridge  and  of  the  :  •' 
eriog  mountains  whose  sides  and  summits  ^* 
shrouded  in  lingering  mists,  a  sudden  am''>i:' 
seizes  us  to  mouut  the  zigzag  road  which  5ii< 
the  almost  parpandicular  height  above  u- 
which  sit3  the  little  town  of  Vulpera,  u^- 
cated  to  the  entertainment  of  visitors.     S. 
we  go,  and  up,  and  up,  for  about  a  half-b 
when  we  reach  the  plateau  on  which  Vul^ 
is  perched.     Here  is  a  ficu9  extended  vie  > 
the   mouQtains,   plenty  of  sunshine,    .n  "^ 
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mountain  breeze,  an  expanse  of  flowery  green 
turf,  and  a  group  of  hotels  and  pensions  for 
the  comfortable  accommodation  of  the  wan- 
derer. Tes !  it  is  a  goodly  place,  fair  to  look 
upon,  pleasant  for  a  resting  place,  and  con- 
renieot  tg  the  fountain  of  heaith  in  the  vale 
below,  but  we  will  oniy  say,  Hail !  and  Fare- 
well !  to  Vulpera,  and  pass  onward  towards 
the  ends  of  the  earth. 

This  country,  instead  of  being  a  perfectly 
level  river  valley  with  mountains  rising  ab- 
ruptly on  either  hand  as  that  of  the  Upper 
Ion,  is  a  succession  of  well-marked  terraces, 
bordered    with  rounded    firclad    foot    hills 
which  form  a  foreground  to  the  lofty,  rocky 
peaks,  which,  with  their  snowy  summits,  rise 
majestic  against  the  blue  sky.    The  gardens 
are  gay  with   flowers  and   rich   with  fruits, 
looking  very  much  like  June  in  our  country. 
The  cherry  trees  are  laden  with  fruit,  and  the 
rose  bushes  are  crowded  with  bloom,  and  the 
array  of  marigolds  is  gorgeous  indeed.    There 
are  sweet  williams  without  number,  geraniums, 
petunias,  poppies  ahd  coreopsis,  keeping  one 
another  in  countenance ;  dahlias  getting  them- 
selves ready  for  an  autumn  display,  when 
the  pears  shall  have  gathered  sweetness  and 
richness  from  the  Alpine  air,  and  are  ready 
to  keep  them   company.    A  little  forest  of 
mignonnettes  sets  an  example  of  soberness 
and   fragrance,  while  that   honest  gilliflower 
jboks  like  an  old-fashioned  English  matron. 
nPortulaccas,  phloxes,  and  snap-dragons  have 
each  a  corner  of  the  well-ordered  garden,  and 
a  well  laden  plum  tree  shows  evidence  that  its 
summer's  work  will  not  be  in  vain.     All  this 
bounty  of  nature,  it  must  be  remembered,  i^ 
poured  out  in  a  mountain  land,  nearly  4,000 
feet  high  and  within  sight  of  perpetual  snows. 
The  sunbeams  must  have  a  peculiar  energy, 
for  the  air  is  cool  and  we  have  to  cling  to 
thick  garments  still.     Eloquently  the  rain- 
storm of  the  valley  is  the  snow-storm  on  the 
hills,  and  the  mountains  are  robed  in  a  sheet 
of  white  which  disappears  slowly  before  the 
warm  rays. 

Taking  a  little  botanizing  walk  along  the 
brookside  and  through  the  pasture  land,  it  is 
VQTj  easy  to  fill  the  vasculum  with  floral 
treasures  which  are  quite  new  to  us.  I  was 
weW  laden  with  spoil  last  evening,  and  just 
gave  one  last  lingering  look  over  a  bridge  to 
the  rocky  bank  of  the  Inn,  when  a  bed  of 
flowers  of  ethereal  delicacy  tempted  me  to 
3lamber  down  to  gather  them.  I  was  delighted 
to  find  the  little  fumitory  (locally  termed 
lady  in  the  green  in  our  old  garden)  flourish- 
ing luxuriantly,  and  making  a  large  soft  circle 
ill  its  own.  I  plucked  it,  for  it  was  suggestive 
>f  pleasant  memories,  and  now  it  decorates 
:he  table  at  which  I  write,  and  keeps  com- 
pany with  a  beautiful  cluster  of  pink  yarrow 


and  barberry  berries  just  entering  the  pink 
stage  of  their  existence.  Who  would  have 
imagined  that  this  humble  little  denizen  of 
our  old  gardens  could  boast  such  a  lofty 
origin.  S.  R. 

Ei^htk  m<mth  UM,  1874. 
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FOR  THS  CHILDREN. 

Liri   AMOMO    THB    M0UMTAIN8. 

We  have  already  been  told  that  much  of 
the  Alleghanies  is  still  in  woods,  but  in 
the  part  of  which  we  now  speak  (southern 
Pennsylvania)  there  are  a  number  of  small,  log 
houses  scattered  through  the  woods,  with  lit- 
tle openings  around  them  where  the  moun^ 
taineers  dwell  in  true  pioneer  fashion. 

Some  of  these  people  are  hard-workings 
honest  men  and  women,  who  have  come  here 
because  a  home  could  be  procured  for  less 
money  than  elsewhere,  and  they  find,  per^ 
haps,  more  of  the  eom/orts  than  the  luxuries 
of  life,  though  neither  are  enjoyed  to  the  full 
extent ;  in  summer,  however,  they  have  pas- 
ture for  their  cattle  in  abundance,  also  the 
most  refreshing  springs  of  water,  all  free  of 
expense,  and  with  a  flourishing  garden  around 
their  humble  dwelling,  it  has  something  of 
the  look  of  home ;  but  in  winter  the  snow 
falls  deep,  and  continues  long,  and  having  no 
stores,  millp,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  they 
are  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  valleys  for 
nearly  all  their  comforts;  this  is  hard  work 
for  them,  but  notwithstanding  their  laborious 
life  they  are  generally  a  strong,  healthy  peo- 
ple. 

The  scenery  in  some  parts  of  the  mountains 
is  exceedingly  grand ;  one  stream  of  water 
called  Clear  Shiule,  is  particularly  beautiful ; 
it  flows  through  a  dense  forest,  while  on 
either  side,  the  Rhododendron  maximum  (great 
laurel)  grows  in  luxuriance,  bending  over 
the  stream,  almost  forming  a  canopy,  while 
the  waters,  clear  and  cold  throughout  the 
year,  flowing  over  the  moss-covered  rocks 
through  the  dark  shade,  is  surely  one  of 
"  Nature's  master-pieces." 

Scientists  would  find  much  of  interest  here, 
both  in  botany  and  geology ,  and  we  hope 
that  Professor  Leslie,  our  State  geologist,  will 
give  us  something  on  these  subjects,  that  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  growing  up  all  over 
the  State,  and  who  ought  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  rocks,  plants  and  animals  around 
them,  can  read  and  understand  and  apply. 

But  though  we  find  much  in  the  scenery  of 
the  mountains  that  is  instructive  and  inter* 
esting  to  visitors,  yet  if  the  boys  and  girls 
co'ild  see  the  privations  that  the  children  here 
have  to  undergo,  their  little  hearts  would, 
perhaps,  often  swell  with  thankfulness  for  the 
many  comforts  with  which  their  own  homes 
are  surrounded*  8.  B. 
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AN   AUGUST  DAY. 


AMONG   THE    MOUNTAINS. 


AH  day  the  mists  have  draped  the  mouDtalD  sideSj 
And  thickened  in  the  valleys,  while  the  sun   . 

Shorn  of  its  glory,  like  a  spectre  glides 

Tbroup^h  the  still  air  with  aspect  drear  and  dan  ; 

The  wind  hath  folded  its  light  wings,  and  lies 

Sleeping  beneath  these  sad  and  sultry  skies. 

Behind  the  shronded  hills  a  lurid  light 
Streams  far  and  wide,  as  if  beyond  them  lay 

A  smouldering  fire  bid  from  our  mortal  sight, 
But  mocking  the  pale  glories  of  the  day ; 

While  not  a  shadow  on  the  landscape  lies, 

^or  songs  of  birds  from  field  and  thicket  rise. 

To  those  who  love  thee,  Nature,  every  change 
Hath  charm  and  meaning.     Heaven's  unclouded 
blue, 

Flocks  of  white  clouds  that  through  the  ether  range, 
Forever  changing  and  forever  new  ;  , 

What  blissful  ministries  have  these  to  souls 

Too  often  stranded  on  life's  dreary  shoals. 

Thanks  for  all  beauty  1     For  the  sun  and  shade. 

For  bill  and  valley;  wayside  flower  and  stream, 
For  the  sweet  silence  of  the  woodland  glade, 

Young    morning's    radiance,    evening's    partmg 
gleam  ; 
And  all  that  from  exhaustless  bounty  flows 
To  brighten  life  from  dawning  to  its  close. 

H.  J.  L. 


mt    I- 


TH£  HEART  IN  TUNE. 

6e  the  heart  in' tune  within, 

All  without  runs  smooth  and  even. 
And  earth's  objects  seem  to  win 

Something  of  the  hues  of  heaven  ; 
Clouds  from  off  our  sky  are  flown  ; 

All  grows  bright  around  and  o'er  us  ; 
Life  ac(}uires  a  loftier  tone  ; 

Hope  then  dances  light  before  us  ; 

Music  comes  in  every  gale  ; 

Flowers  in  all  our  paths  are  blowing  : 
Prosperous  winds  fill  every  sail; 

Tides  are  ever  fair  and  flowing  ; 
Time  adds  feathers  to  bis  wing; 

Grief  of  half  his  load  is  lightened  ; 
Life's  distresses  lose  their  sting. 

And  its  every  joy  is  heightened. 

Then  the  waste,  where'er  we  roam, 
Gushes  wiih  refreshing  fountains; 

Then  between  us  and  our  home 
Ope  the  seas,  and  sink  the  mountains  ; 

Faith  is  strong,  and  views  are  clear ; 

.   Foes  or  fears  no  more  confound  us  ; 

Ministering  angels  near, 

And  an  Eden  opening  round  us ; 

Nature  through  her  wide  domain 

Q.iits  her  air  of  ruined  sadness, 
Kindles  into  smiles  again, 

Wakes  anew  to  song  and  gladness  ; 
God  amid  His  works  appears, 

Calls  His  creatures  to  adore  Him  ; 
And  this  world  of  sin  and  tears 

Blossoms  as  the  rose  before  Him. 

If  His  gospel  then  be  heard. 
Soon  the  inmost  soul  it  reaches ; 

<God  speaks  home  in  every  word, 
Christ  again  in  person  teaches 


Every  promise  is  applied,. 

Power  to  every  precept  given. 
And  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride 

Point  and  woo  us  on  to  heaven. 

Prayer  and  praise  are  easy  then, 

From  the  soul  spontaneous  flowing; 
And  with  love  to  God  and  men 

Tenderly  the  heart  is  glowing. 
All  our  duties  lighter  grow  ; 

Pleasant  seems  the  meanest  station ; 
And  from  light  to  light  we  go 

To  the  fulness  of  salvation. 

Be  our  spirits  ever  such  I 

Tuned  into  harmonious  meetness, 
Till  their  chords  to  every  touch 

Answer  in  some  tone  of  sweetness  ; 
Quickened  by  celestial  grace, 

Purified  of  earthly  leaven, 
Shining,  like  the  Prophet's  face, 

With  a  glory  caught  from  beaven> 

21.  F.  LyU, 


-^'^tti^'*- 


DULL   SCHOLARS. 

We  confess  to  a  feeling  of  sympathy  witli 
the  class  of  pupils  included  under  the  cap- 
tion of  this  article.  It  is  a  fellow-feeling, 
perhaps,  but  it  is  none  the  less  siocere  for 
that  reason.  Dull  scholars  are  a  class  in 
whose  behalf  somebody  should  "rise  to  a 
question  of  privilege."  They  are  not  in  favor 
with  the  present  generation  of  teachers,— are 
not,  therefore,  most  likely  to  have  justice 
done  them.  We  respectfully  submit  that 
their  case  is  a  hard  one.  They  have  more 
than  their  share  of  the  hard  usage  which  the 
rising  generation  of  American  sovereigns  is 
called  upon  to  endure ;  they  have,  in  a  meas- 
ure, lost  caste  with  the  profession  of  teachers 
and  are  under  a  cloud.  Now,  it  is  bad  enougl: 
for  a  pupil  to  be  slugeish,  without  being  toH 
of  it  continually,  and  called  a  blockhead  ic 
the  presence  of  class  or  school.  Such  pupil? 
have  feeling,  if  not  brilliancy  of  intellect 
and  it  certainly  civinot  conduce  to  their  con 
fort  or  improvement  to  have  their  deficien- 
cies held  up  to  them  as  a  matter  of  reproach 
In  truth,  the  great  majority  of  dull  scholais, 
so  called,  are  simply  those  whose  perception 
are  not  rapid,  whose  intellects  are  slow  in  their 
operations,  and  who  cannot  readily  take  ii 
and  grasp  a  question  in  all  its  various  bear 
ings  and  relations ;  but  it  does  not  follow  fr-  s 
this  that  they  are  a  hopeless  class,  or  that 
they  are  not  worth  caring  for.  Mind  is  n  < 
a  matter  of  quantity,  and  with  this  classes" 
pupils  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  ability 
as  of  readiness.  Of  course,  we  are  not  speak 
ing  of  those  whose  manifest  natural  deficieu- 
cies  entitle  them  to  be  included  under  an  e: 
tirely  different  class.  By  the  term  "dtl 
scholars "  we  mean  neither  idiots  nor  imN- 
ciles;  we  mean  simply  dull  scholars.  An: 
dull  scholars,  though  dull,  are  not  miou* 
quantities.     Generally  speaking,  they  hav: 
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capabilities  for  more  than  respectable  achieve- 
ments, if  they  can  have  time  for  development. 
Many  distinguished  scholars,  and  men  of 
attflinmeuts  and  solid  worth,  have  in  their 
youth  been  characterized  by  this  same  slug- 
gishness of  mind,  and  have  been  kicked  and 
cuffed  by  their  teachers,  and  branded  by  such 
epithets  as  dolts,  numskulls,  dullards,  sim- 
pletons and  dunces.  If  the  petulance  and 
impatience  of  the  teachers  of  Walter  Scott 
and  Liebig  had  decided  the  destinies  of  their 
pupils,  English  literature  and  the  science  of 
chemistry  would  have  lost  two  of  their  brightr 
est  Jights  in  modem  times. 

Jo  our  schools,  as  in  society,  that  which 
shines  and  glitters  is  too  apt  to  be  the  object 
of  undue  admiration,  and  to  receive  more 
attention  than  it   deserves.     The  pupil   of 
ready  memory,  of  easy  address  and  general 
precocity,  is  too  often  the  idol  of  the  school, 
of  teacher  and  fellow-pupils.    Teachers  pride 
tliemselves   in  having  such  pupils  in  their 
schools,  and  are,  of  course,  inclined  to  pet 
and  praise  them,  thereby  losing  their  sympa- 
thy for  pupils  of  the  opposite  qualities,  and 
acquiring  and  often  exhibiting  a  disrelish  for 
the  labor  necessary  for  the  instruction  and 
management  of  those  whoBe  claims  upon  their 
teachers  could  never  be  ignored.   That  teach- 
ers should  enjoy  brilliant  pupils  is  not  strange; 
bot  that  they  should  neglect  dull  pupils,  and 
^deprive  them  of  their  share  of  instruction  and 
ittention»  is  not  creditable  to  their  sense  of 
justice  or  to  their  interpretation  of  the  teach- 
er's duty.     Fairness  to  all  in  a  school  means 
attention  and  help  bestowed  upon  that  school 
according  to  the  wants  of  its  several  members. 
Precocious  pupils  of  brilliant  parts  need  but 
little  assistance;  for  the  most  part  they  are 
able  to  go  alone.   But  the  weak  and  the  timid 
need  assistance  and  encouragement.     Those 
pupils  who  are  conscious  that  their  minds  are 
more  or  leas  sluggish  should  never  be  allowed 
to  suspect  that  they  are  a  burden  to  their 
teachers,  or  that  they  are  to  be  kept  in  the 
background  on  account  of  their  inferiority. 
Teachers  too  often  lose  sight  of  the  notewor- 
thy fact  that  dull  scholars  are  not  to  blame 
fur  their  dullness  any  more  than  they  are  for 
tlie  color  of  their  hair.   A  teacher  who  should 
treat  his  pupils  according  to  their  stature,  fa- 
voring those  who  are  tall,  and  neglecting  and 
snubbing  those  who  are  short,  would  act  upon 
a  principle   not  greatly  different  from   that 
which  seems   to   influence  those  who  exhibit 
bUL'b  marked  partiality  for  good  scholars,  and 
such  noticeable  dislike  and  neglect  for  those 
who  are  dull. 

The  question  of  likes  and  dislikes  is  too 
prominent  in  our  schools.  If  the  schools  are 
^o  be  managed  to  gratify  the  personal  whims 
)f  capricious   teachers,  the  rights  of  pupils 


may  as  W6ll  be  counted  out  of  the  case.  But 
if  teachers  are  to  be  employed  to  perform  a  cer- 
tain well -understood  work  for  the  people,  then 
teachers  should,  before  making  an  engage- 
ment, ascertain  what  that  work  is,  and  then 
ask  themselves  if  their  sense  of  duty,  their 
sense  of  loyalty  to  their  employers,  can  be  , 
relied  upon  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
that  worK. 

The  silly  remark  is  often  made  by  persons 
that  they  should  like  to  teach  a  school  of 
picked  pupils,  all  of  that  type  known  as  bril- 
liant scholars.  Such  remarKS  do  little  credit 
to  those  who  make  them,  and,  in  justice  to 
the  profession,  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  they 
are  most  frequently  made  by  those  who  have 
little  or  no  experience  in  teaching,  and  whose 
appreciation  of  its  duties  and  success  in  its 
work  entitle  their  opinion  to  but  little  consid- 
eration. It  is  upon  dull  pupils  that  the 
teacher  of  ability  and  resources  can  best  show 
his  power;  and  we  may  further  add,  it  is  in 
classes  and  schools  where  there  is  a  variety 
of  talent,  some  quick  and  some  slow,  some 
brilliant  and  some  dull,  that  teaching  is  most 
enjoyable.  To  teach  a  class  of  pupils  (Ul  re- 
markably bright,  would  be  like  making  a 
meal  entirely  of  custards.  That  child  best 
enjoys  coasting  down  the  hill  who  is  obliged 
to  carry  the  sled  up  the  hill  al>:o. 

It  certainly  behooves  teachers  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  dull  scholars.  They 
are  a  class  of  pupils  who  are  too  often  de- 
prived of  a  portion  of  that  education  to  which 
every  child  has  a  right.  The  blame  does  not, 
probably,  all  belong  to  teachers ;  but  so  far 
as  it  does  pertain  to  them,  they  should,  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  for  the  &ake  of  the  pu- 
pils concerned,  see  that  justice  is  done  to  all, 
In  the  classification  oi  the  school,  in  the  pro- 
motions, and  in  the  recitation  work,  let  all  be 
treated  with  a  due  regard  to  their  rights,  and 
let  all  have  a  fair  chance. 

It  is  probably  true  that  our  schools  are  too 
often  managed  with  reference  to  a  system 
that  is  theoretical  and  artificial.  There  should 
be  system  in  our  schools,  and  the  schools 
should  be  conducted  according  to  a  well  de- 
vised system ;  but  that  system  should  be  a 
judicious  adaptation  of  the  means  of  educa- 
tion at  command  to  the  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity, having,  of  course,  especial  regard  to  any 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
teacher's  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  has  its 
trials  and  vexations ;  but  it  has  its  pleasures 
also.  The  consciousness  of  doing  good  to 
those  who  are  intrusted  to  their  care;  of 
helping  those  who  need  help ;  of  cheering 
the  downcast;  of  helping  to  make  the  light 
shine  upon  the  path  of  those  whose  life  is 
not  always  a  sunny  one — these  are  among  the 
many  encouragements  for  thefaitb^iil  teacher. 
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WHAT  ALCOHOL   WILL   DO. 

It  may  seem  straDge,  bat  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  alcohol,  regularly  applied  to  a 
thrifty  farmer's  stomach,  will  remove  the 
boards  from  the  fence,  let  the  cattle  into  his 
crops,  kill  his  fruit  trees,  mortgage  his  farm, 
and  sow  his  fields  with  wild  oats  and  thistles. 
It  will  take  the  paint  off  his  building,  break 
the  glass  out  of  the  windows  and  Sll  them 
with  rags.  It  will  take  the  gloss  fi-om .  his 
clothes  and  polish  from  his  manners,  subdue 
his  reason,  arouse  his  passions,  bring  sorrow 
and  disgrace  upon  his  family,  and  topple  him 
into  a  drunkard's  grave.  It  will  do  this  to 
the  artisau  and  the  capitalist,  the  matron  and 
the  maiden,  as  well  as  to  the  farmer;  for,  in 
its  deadly  enmity  to  the  human  race,  alcohol 
is  no  respecter  of  persons. — The  Temperance 
Worker. 


N  O  X  I  C  B3  fcj. 


OIBCCLAR   MBBTINOS. 

9th  mo.  27,  Geatredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 
«*      Octorara,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 
**      Uaionville,  Pa  ,  3  P.  M. 
10th  mo.    4,  Frankford,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

<<        **      Richland  (Qaakertown),  Pa.,  3  P.  H. 
"      Birmingham,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
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The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  promotion  of 
Firdt-day  Schools  within  the  Limits  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  .Meeting,  will  meet  at  Monnt  Holly,  N.  J., 
on  Seventh-day  Tenth  mgnth  17th,  at  10  A.  M.  Re- 
ports from  the  several  Unions  iMid  First-day  Schools 
are  requested  to  be  forwarded  to  the  clerk,  at  717 
Willow  St.,  in  advance  of  tbe  meeting,  and  each  are 
desired  to  appoint  only  such  delegates  as  will  rery 
probably  attend.        Jos.  M.  Teumam,  Jr.,  \  />.  ^i.. 

AwNiE  Calky,  /  ^^^^'"' 

The  Executiye  Committee  will  meet  at  8  o'clock 
same  day.     Full  attendance  very  desirable. 

Robert  Tilniy,  Clerk, 

friends'  boardino  house. 

Ifanagers  and  Canvassing  Committee  will  meet  at 
Race  street  Monthly  Meeting  room,  on  Sixth-day 
next,  Tenth  month  2d,  at  4  o'clock.  Punctual  and 
full  attendance  very  desirable. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr  ,  Clerk. 

A  meeting  of  the  Bucks  County  First-daj  School 
Uoion  will  be  held  at  Buckingham  Meeting-bouse, 
on  the  26th  inst.,  at  10  A.  M. 

Joseph  Flower^,    \  ^/    . 
Elizabeth  Lloyd,  /  ^*«^*'- 

The  Western  First-day  School  Union  will  meet  at 
New  West  Grove  Meeting-house,  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  on  Seventh-day,  tbe  3d  of  Tenth  month,  1874, 
at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  Thos.  F.  Seal,  Clerk. 

IXKMIS. 


Ex-GovERNOR  Washburn,  in  his.  account  of  his 
native  town,  Livermore,  relates  the  following:  '*An 
Indian  had  killed  another  of  the  same  tribe  at 
Roccomeco,.who  left  an  infirm  and  crippled  squaw. 
The  murderer  was  arrested,  tried  and  convicted, 
but  instead  of  banging  him,  and  thus  making  a 
thoroughly  useless  corpse  out  of  what  might  be  put 


to  some  advantage,  his  judges  sentenced  him  to 
support  and  care  for  and  wait  upon  the  widow  of 
the  slain  Indian  as  long  as  she  should  live.  '  Vice- 
President  Hamlin  has  often  heard  his  mother — a 
daughter  of  Deacon  Livermore — say  thai  she  had 
many  a  time  seen  the  Indian  carrying  tbe  woman 
on  his  back  or  hauling  her  on  a  hand  sled.'  The 
last  of  this  tribe  of  Roccomecos  died  at  Lake  Urn- 
bagog  more  than  fifry  years  ago. — Boston  TVanseript. 

In  the  course  of  a  lecture  recently  delivered  in 
New  York.  Dr.  Lyman  said :  "  Heart  disease,  iekmong 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  one  most  in 
vogue  at  present.  A  synonym  for  pseudo  heart 
disease  is  indigestion.  False  modes  of  dress,  by 
crowding  the  heart,  cause  it  to  beat  irregularly. 
Remedy  the  dress,  and  the  heart  will  healthfully 
perform  its  functiouR.  The  heart  is  almost  the  last 
organ  to  become  diseased,  because  it  has  a  great 
work  to  do.  Nature  m^de  it  strong,  and  supplied  it 
with  as  few  nerves  as  possible.  Women  who  faint, 
as  a  rule,  have  too  small  cavities  for  heart  and 
lungs.  Fainting  is  a  provision  of  nature  for  the 
reinstatement  of  the  body,  by  allowing  the  heart  a 
brief  respite.  When  tbe  stomach  is  unduly  dis- 
tended by  food,  the  heart  is  crowded  and  complains. 
Good  straight  shoulders  are  highly  essential  to 
women.  If  she  possesses  an  erect  form,  a  woman  s 
heart  has  a  better  opportnnity  to  beat  evenly  and 
healthfully. 

It  has  been  ascertained  in  Germany,  a  London 
journalist  declares,  that  "short  sight  is  in  a  large 
measure  due  to  the  unnatural  positiona.cbildren  are 
compelled  to  assume  by  reason  of  the  awkward 
construction  of  the  desks  and  seats,  and  to  the  im- 
perfect lighting  of  the  school  buildings.  The  same 
result,  attributed  to  the  same  causes,  appears  in 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland  and  America,  and  ia 
all  these  countries  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  4 
remedy  the  evil." 

In  1872  a  company  of  one  hundred  Icelanders 
migrated  to  America,  and  were  followed  laat  rear 
bj  twice  as  manj.  The  fertility  of  our  wes'teni 
prairies,  contrasted  with  the  barrenness  of  the  lava 
fields  in  their  ancient  home,  has  charmed  these 
modern  Northmen,  and  they  have  conseqentlj  por. 
trayed  to  tbeir  countrymen  in  golden  colors  the  de- 
lights of  their  new  dwelling-plHce.  The  result  ii 
that  a  violent  emigration  fever  is  just  now  ragiog 
in  the  cottages  along  the  shores  of  everj  Icelandic 
fiord.  All  the  Icelandic  journals  are  busily  dis- 
cussing the  great  question  of  "stay  or  go."  N» 
fewer  than  four  huidred  persons  residing  in  tbe 
southern  provinces  have  taken  passage  in  tbe 
steamers  which  connect  Reykjavik,  the  capital,  with 
Edinburgh,  on  their  way  to  Glasgow  or  Liverpool 
and  America.  In  the  norLhern  provinces  so  great 
is  the  number  of  prospective  emigrants  that  a  Nor- 
wegian steamship  line  has  sent  one  of  its  steamers 
to  Akureyri,  a  town  on  the  northern  coas!,  to  convey 
them  thence  directly  te  New  York.  It  is  probable 
that  nearly  one  thousand  Icelanders,  or  one-seven- 
tieth part  of  the  population  of  the  island,  will  this 
summer  build  themselves  new  homes  in  our  West- 
ern States.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  intelligent  lee- 
landers  already  here  have  sent  two  of  their  number 
to  Nebraska  to  select  a  site  suitable  for  establishing 
a  colony,  where,  under  happier  skies  and  upon  a 
more  fruitful  soil,  the  children  of  Thor  may  lead  less 
toilsome  lives,  and  may  still  read,  in  their  ancient 
tongue,  the  sagas  of  tbeir  forefathers.  From  no 
part  of  the  elder  world  can  America  receive  a  race 
so  sure  to  be  stalwart,  thrifty  and  well-educated. — 
Evening  Bulletin^ 
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FRIENDS'    INTBLLIOENCEB. 


BDUOATIONAL. 


MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

CONCORDVILLE, 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PBNN. 
If  sitaatedon  the  Phila.  k  Baltimore  Central  R.  R.,  20 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia.  Both  sexes  are  admitted. 
It  is  Dnder  the  care  of  a  Board  of  Trastees,  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  To  oar  piesent  corps  of 
Teachers  we  hare  added  two  others,  ripe  in  Scholai^ 
ship  and  experience.  The  Bogllsh  branches,  the 
Glassies  and  the  Sciences  will  be  thoroughly  tanght. 
No  efforts  will  be  spared  to  gire  students  a  careful 
Mning.  The  Bnii dings  have  superior  modern 
arrangements.  Small  children  will  be  proTided 
with  Uie  comforts  of  a  home. 

Fall  and   Winter  session   will  commence  9mo. 
(September)  14.        For  Cirealar  address, 

JOSEPH  SaOBTLIDQB, 

4m.  Principal. 

SWITHIN  0.  SHORTLIDGB'S 

BOARDING    SCHOOL, 

TOUH O  IfCir  AND  BOT8. 

KfiNNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 
Temzia   T'er3r   i^eajsona'ble. 

8PBQIAL  PROVISION  AND  OARB  FOR  LITTLE  B0T8 

PROF.  J.  M.  HABEL,  Pb.  D. 
Hietory,  Modam  Languages,  Physiology  and  Astronomy, 

PR.  a  S.  GAUNTT. 
Chemiatry  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  F.  006TEN, 
Penmanehlp  and  English  Bimnohes. 
8.  a  SHORTLIDGEL  A.  M.,  PunoifaIh 
lastmctor  in  Language,  Mathemattoe  and  English. 

IHE  TAYLOR  ACADEMY, 

(Formerly  Taylor  &  Jaoktoa't  Aoademy,) 

WILMUGTOH,  Del, 

A  BOARDING  &  DAY  SCHOOL 

Wni  re-open  Nlxith  month  7%  1871 

Preparatinn  of  ttadents  for  Swarthmore,  made  a 
specialty. 

for  Gircnlare  and  further  information,  address 

^ J,  K.  TAYLOR,  Priitoipei. 

EBGILDOUV  SEMIHABT. 

FOR  YOUNQ  LADIES. 

This  Institation,  which  has  a  beautiful  aad  healthy 
location  in  Chester  Oo.,  Pa.,  will  commence  its  next 
i«ssion  Ninth  mo.  2Sth,  1874.  Instruction  thorough 
ind  practical.  Lectures  every  weelc.  Terms,  $86 
^^r  tession,  of  twenty  weeks.  For  circulars  and 
f^ll  particnlarsi  address  the  principal, 

RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Jn., 
Brcildoun,  Cheater  Co.,  Pa. 

MIAMI  VALLEY  INSTITUTE. 

Combining  enltable  physical  industries,  with  a  full, 
or  partial  College  Course  of  inatructlon.  For  par- 
ticulars  send  for  Catalogues. 

A.  WRIGHT,  Pres. 
7th  mo.  11, 1874  Springboro,  Warren  Co.,  0. 

pHAPPAQCA    MOUNTAIN   INSTITUTE. 
[j       A  Boardiog  School  for  both  sexes,  under  the 
:are  oi  xhe  Society  of  Friends.    Fall  term  (f  95.00,) 
^gins  9ih-mo.  7tb.    Address, 

S.  C.  COLLINS,  Principal, 

Chappaqua,  New  York. 


ATTLEBORO'  FRIENDS'  INSTITUTE  FOR  BOYS 
and  Girls,  will  commence  Ninth  month,  7th,  '74 
EUwood  Roberts, Principal,  a  thorough,  practical  and 
experienced  teacher,  who  has  given  full  satisfaction 
the  past  term.  Scholars  from  a  distance  can  obtain 
Board  In  Friends'  Families,  in  the  Tillage;  the 
Teachers  will  have  a  care  over  them;  can  commence 
any  time  for  the  balance  of  the  tefm  of  28  weeks 
from  commencement. 

Jona  W.  Gillam,  John  E.  Parry,  \ 

Pierson  Mitchell,  Amos  Satterthwaite,  j-  CommiUee. 

Edward  Wildman,  Robert  Ivins.  J  • 

Attleboro',  Bucks  County,  Pa. 


MOOSESTOWN  BOAEUDINQ  SCHOOL 

wiil  re-open  Ninth  month  2l8t,  1874.    For  circular 
apply  to  MARY  S.  LIPPINOOTT,  Principal,  Moores- 
town,  Burlington  Co  ,  N.  J. 
7  mo.  7th,  1874. 


FRIENDS'  SEEKING  AN  EDUCATION  FOR 
their  DAughters  at  cheaper  rates  than  that 
afforded  by  our  high  priced  schools,  can  be  accom- 
modated at  Baton  Institute,  Kennett  Square,  Chester, 
Co.,  Pa.    Inquire  for  circular  of 

EVAN  T.  S WAYNE,     )  p^„^j^,. 
SALLIE  W.  S WAYNE,  f  ^"^^'P*"- 

7BIEND8'  SCHOOL 

FOR    BOYS    AND    QIRLS, 

8.  £.  GOR.  70URTH  *  OUDEN  STB. 

Will  open  for  the  fall  and  winter  terms  on  the  first 
Second- day  of  the  Ninth  month.  For  terms  or  admis- 
sion, apply  at  the  School,  or  to  Samuel  Gillingham, 
ei%  Poplar  Street;  Anna  K.  Parry,  613  Spring  Garden 
Street;  John  A.  Wright,  735  Green  Street;  Julia  Ann 
Cook,  1326  Franklin  Street,  or  to  Eli  DUlin,  1218 
Green  Street. 

OHESTEIt    ACADEMY, 

CHESTER,  PA. 
The  Fourteeath  year  of  this  school  for  both  sexes, 
will  open  on  August  31st.    The  whole  expense  ii 
$210  per  year.    For  Circulars,  addess 
GEO.  GILBERT,  Principal. 

A  TEACHES  WANTED, 

At  upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.  One  of  first  grade,  to 
teach  a  select  School  of  30  pupils,  in  the  higher 
branches  of  a  practical  education.  School  term 
four  months :  To  commence  about  the  9th  of  EIct- 
enth  month,  next.  For  further  particulars  addreM 
immediauly,        WM.   HAINES, 

Clarksboro,  P.  0.,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 
or,  Edwin  Craft,  905  Market  St,  Philad'a. 
9th.  mo.  7,  1874. 

EDOEWOOD  FBIENBS'  SCHOOL 

FOR    BOTH    SEXES. 

With  Maggie  B.  Longshore  as  Principal,  a  thoroughly 
practical  and  experienced  teacher,  is  now  open. 
Scholars  from  a  distance,  desiring  thorough  in- 
struction in  higher  English  branches,  ean  here  be  ac- 
commodated with  board  in  Friends'  families,  where 
every  care  of  pleasant  homes  will  be  afforded  them. 
Barclay  Knight,  Blakey  Bunting,  Mark  P.  Ricb| 
Joseph  Flowers,  Hannah  R.  Flowers,  Elizabeth  F, 
Palmer,  Edgewood,  Pa.  Letetia  S.  Cadwallader, 
Yardleyville,  Pa. 


FBIEHDS'    mlKLLIOENOEB. 


REMOVAL. 

THE  PDBUCATION  OFFICE 


mill 


HftB  been  remored  to  the  store  of  "  Frieadi'  Book 
AiBor.iatloD,"  Ho.  T06  Arch  St.     To  which  pUce  >II 
commnriicatioDB,  remittaaces,  adTertiseniBiilt,  kc, 
•ho aid  b»  addressed, 
8th  mo.  3.  JOHN  OOULT,  Ast. 


O-ET    THE    BEST. 

«rXO,000-» 

Wonk  and  MMiilngi  not  fn  oUwr  Olotlonari**. 

3000  XngiiTinci,  1810  p«s«i  gurto.  FrietllS 
"The    Best  FracticftI  Biig;l[9b  Dictionftrj  Extant." 
London  QuarUrfy  Bevitv,  Oel.,  1873, 


SPBTNGFnLD,  Urn 
Sold  b7  kI]  BookMlleri. 


TEX  BX73T0LSS  ISOIT  SOOFINa  Ca 

lUDDfhc»r«n  of  Iron  Bailding  Work,  Zlno  Oraa- 
meott,  Qdraniied  Iron  OornioM,  BKlDitradei,  Win- 
dow Oapi,  Dormen,  io.  TheM  m*Jce  low  Sr«  In- 
■nTuiM  rates.  Alao  the  Keyoolda  Iron  Roofing, 
tighteT  and  more  dnrable  than  tin  ot  likta.  Send 
for  eirenlan.  40T  WALNUT  Street,  PhiUdelphia. 
Worki,  Oanden. 


OABPBTUTCHB. 

OXn  FBIOS  OABPST  WAKfUUUBI. 
Windmr  SaudM,  Oil  Olotli,  Uati,  fte. 
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BINJAMIN  CREEN, 

M  North  awond  St.  PUUds. 


FOR  SALE. 

Mj  Farm  of  105  acres  in  Loadon  'Conntf ,  Ta. 
an«  mile  lonth  of  FuroellTilla,  on  tbe  Waibiagton 
•ad  Ohio  Railroad.  There  is  a  good  brisk  Houie, 
irlck  Barn,  and  other  bnildingi ;  good  Apple,  Peach, 
and  Pear  Orcbardg,  a  ^nantit;  of  inatl  fmilj,  elo. ; 
food  iprlDga  and  running  water. 
Refer*  nc«  to — 

Bichardion  4  Jannej,  Pblladetphia. 
D.  W.  Taylor,  Wilmington,  Del. 
B.  W.  Tajlor,  "  " 

Wm.  P.  Ta^ltr,        "  " 

91BNAED  TATLOR, 
Lincoln  P.  0., 

London  Ooant^,  Ta, 


FURNITURE  and^EDDING 

WE  OFFER  OUR  nWC  FURKITURK  AT 

HEDTTOED    FHICES, 

And  hBTe  added  ■  line  of 
LO'W-PBICKD    <3-OODS. 

WALTON  &  SCOTT, 

262  Sealk  tMHid  M..  PUI(fc 


HUTTTAL  FIRE  IHS.  CO., 

:or  Pblladelphla. 
No.  701  ARCH  STB£ET. 


TBOtUS  HATHIR,  Tret*. 
T.  ELL  WOOD  CHAPKAK,  Sw'r. 


S.  F.  BALBEBSTOn  *  SOK. 

901  BPBnrQ  QABDKIT  STRIR, 


Alwan  on  hand  a  larga  rarletf  of  Paper  Hisfiiit 
■nd  Window  ShadM.  We  bar*  a  Ttn  *Mbm 
Bprinf  Stiado  Roller,  wlikh  worki  witawit  «oHi 
and  )•  mud)  appfond. 


New  Type— Skilled  Workmen ' 

N^EiiahlMiedOTef  aO  Y*  ^     / 


Corner  of  Library  Street 


CBAFT   *   JESSTTF, 

(8oo««M>n  to  B.  A.  WUdataa,) 

SOB  MauiT  Snan,  PatLuurnu- 

Boom  FnmiBhlng  Ooode,  Cntlerj,  Walnut  M 

Ota,  Lampi  and  Lamp  Fiiturei,  Bird  CKgai,  P''' 

Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

CLOTBH  wniaani  BaMiUD. 


'  FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

II  -  .  ■  « 

PHILADELPHIA.  TENTH  MONTH  3,  1»74. No.  32. 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  ASSOCIATION 

OF     PHILA-DELPHIA.. 

HAVING  OPENED  THEIR  NEW  STORE  AT 
Are  prepared  to  furnish  Friends  and  others  with 

Boob,  Stationerj,  School  Puraiture,  k„ 

AT    THE     LOWEST     MARKET    RATES, 

ALL  "FRIENDS'  BOOKS,"  "FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL,"  BOOKS, 

And  other  approved  Book?  on  hand,  or  furnished  to  order. 

Blank  Books,  Counting  House  Stationeif  and  Fane;  Stationer;  in  great  Yaiiet). 

GOy  AND  ROBBER  P£NS  AMB  PENCILS  OF  THE  BEST  lANOFACTURE. 

Marriage  Certificates,   Wedding  Cards  and  Invitations,  and  Visiting 
Cards  Written,  Printed  or  Engraved  in  tlie  best  Manner. 

POCKET  BOOKS  AND  OTHER  LEATHER  QOODS.. 

Pocket  Cutlery  and  Scissors  and  Table  Cutlery 

of  the  best  make,  and  as  cheap  as  anv  in  the  city. 


Bookfl  and  Magazines  bound  to  order  in  any  style.    Pictures  Mounted  and  Framed. 


Blank  Book^  of  every  description  on  hand  or  made  to  order,  and  Counting 
Houses  supplied  with  every  variety  of  Stationery,  at 

the  lowest  market  prices. 


PKIENDS'    INTELLIGENCER. 


JfOBTES  COMPOIJlinD  BED  SPROTO 

Ths  Only  Double  Spuing  in  the  Market. 


This  Spring  has  no  saperior  either  among  high  or 
aOW  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  conpled 
spiral  springs,  surmounted  bj  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  stead  J  and  darable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  pat  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Qiye  size  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
references.  *<Jomkb  Compound  Spring"  Manufac- 
tory, 226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  OBO.  ROBBRT8, 

DBNTIST, 

FOBMBBLT  421  NOBTH  SiXTH  StRNT, 

kM  remored  to  347  North  Bighth  Street,  where  ke 
would  be  pleased  to  Me  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  aer^ces. 

FRIBSTDS'  CBKTRAL  TAILOR  8TORB. 

ISAAC  H.  MAODONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Chas.  C.  Jaokson,  deceased,  has  removed 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  25  jears' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Frienda'  clothing,  he 
•oUclts  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

GOOD   BUStNESS  OPPOBTUMTTY. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON 

HANUFACTUBINO  COMPANY 

are  reorganizing  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
oflfer  better  terms  than  erer  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NUMBER  6 

MAinjFAOTTJBINa  SEWINa  HAOHINE. 

APPLY  AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,   PHILJDA. 


WILLIAM  HEACOCK, 
GBNERAL  FURNISHING    UNDBBTAKBB, 

No.  907  FiLBiBT  Stbibt,  Phila^ 

A  General  Assortment  of  Readj-made  Coffins,  and 
everj  requisite  for  Fnnerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
patent  Preserrer,  obviating  the  necessity  of  packing 
bodiei  in  ice.  tf 


PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 

▲  ftUI  assortment  of  roods  suitable  for  Friends  wear  mi* 
BtanUy  on  hand.    Satiafiaotory  fit   Terms  ReaMnublti 

aUSTAVUS  aOLZE, 
TAILOR. 

Bncoeseor  to  Chas.  G.  Jackson.  At  the  Old  Staad 

No.  531  Aroh  Street,  PhlUdelphla, 

RICHARDS  A  SHOURDB, 

CARPBNTBRS    AND    BUILDSBj^ 
No.  1125  Shbayv  Allit, 
(First  Street  aboTe  Race  Street,) 

PHILADBLPBIA. 
JOBBIirO  ATTBBTDBD  TO. 

No.  1020  WoodiL  fio.aiON.8lhfli 

ISAIAH    PRICE,   DENTIST, 
1720    Green  Street,    PhlladelphUi,   Peoiia. 

CARFETIN6S 

AND 

OIL    CLOTIIS. 

J^EW  FdTTERJ^S, 

Great  variety  of  styles  in  eyerj  grade  of  goods  frem 
the  finest  Azminster  down  to  the  Rag  Carpet  All 
will  be  offered  at  lowest  market  prices. 

REEVE  L.  KNIGHT  &  SON, 

aMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS, 

m2    CHESTJ^UT  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

NEW  m  DESIRIBLE  GOODS. 

A  FINE  LINE  OP 

NEW  8TRIPED  SILKS,  87^0.  AND  $1,C0; 

A  PINE  LINE  OP 

BLACK  SILKS,  FROSf  $1.00  TO  $5.00; 

A  FINE  LINE  OF 

BLACK  CASHMEUB3  AND  MERINOBS; 

A  FINE  LINE  OF 

BLACK  MOHAIRS  AND  ALAPACAS; 

A*  FINE  LINE  OF 

DRESS  GOODS,  OPENING-  DAILY ; 

A  FINE  LINE  OF 

TABLE  LINBKS  AND  NAPKINS; 

A  FINE  LINE  OP 

NEAT  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  CHINTZBS: 

A  FINE  LINE  OF 

BuANKETS,  TICKING  AND  SPBBADS. 

A  PINE  LINE  OP 

FLANNELS,  FROM  25c.  TO  $1.25. 

SHIRT   FRONTS  A  SPECIALTY,  oar  own  mike 

JOHN    H,   SXOCCBS, 

S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arch  Sts.,  Philada. 
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DITB)  AHD  rUBLZSBIS  B?  AH  ABSOOXATION  07  rSXIHSB. 

eonuiicATioiis  lun  bi  mwm  m  fatuits  iadb  to 

JOHN  COMLY,  AQENT, 

AT  PUBIICAlTIOH  OFFICE,  Ho.  708  ARCH  STREET 
0m€l  OPBH  tfoai  9  A«  M.  to  4  P.  M. 


TBRM8:— TO   BE   PAID   IN   ADVANCE 

The  Paper  is  issued  every  week. 
The  TEiBTT-PrBn  Volome  eommenoed  on  the  2ftth  of 
Second  month,  1874^  at  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Gents  to  sub- 
•eribers  receivins  It  through  the  mail.  To  those  recelylng  it 
through  our  carriers,  THasi  Douabs. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  SIX  CENTO. 
It  is  desirable  that  all  subscriptions  should  oanmenoo  at 
IM  Uginning  of  the  wktmt, 

REMITTANCES  by  mail  should  be  in  ohioks,  draiw,  or 
P.  0.  MoirsT-OKDiu;  the  latter  preferred.  Moitbt  sent  by  niail 
will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 

AGENTS.*— T.  Barling  Hull,  Battimcrt,  Md, 
Joseph  8.  Cohu,  N*w  Fork. 
BenJ.  Stratton.  Sichmavl,  Ind. 
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From  Biographical  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends. 

NICHOLAS  WALN. 


Nicholas  Wain  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  and 
Mary  Wain,  and  was  born  on  the  19th  of 
Ninth  month,  1742,  at  Fairhill,  near  Phil- 
adelphia. He  was  deprived  of  a  father's  care 
when  he  was  about  eight  years  of  age ;  but 
was  tenderly  and  affectionately  brought  up 
by  his  mother,  aided  by  his  guardian,  her 
brother. 

Soon  after  his  father's  decease,  he  was 
placed  at  a  school,  founded  by  charter,  granted 
by  William  Penn,  under  the  care  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia.  Here  he  passed  through  the 
English  departments,  studied  the  mathe- 
matics, and  became  a  good  Latin  scholar — 
and,  what  was  of  far  greater  importance  in 
his  after  life,  he  was  educated  in  the  princ- 
iples and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Nicholas  Wain  used  to  relate,  in  after  life, 
that  he  never  wholly  lost  the  early  impres- 
sions of  pure  religion.  When  tempted  to  go 
with  his  companions  into  many  vices  and 
follies,  incident  to  vain  youth,  he  would  per- 
emptorily refuse;  and  when  rallied  for  his 
parsimony,  on  the  ground  that  sordidness  and 
love  of  money  was  the  cause  of  his  refusal, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  accounted  mean  in 
this  respect,  instead*  of  acknowledgiuK  to 
them,  as  he  should  have  done,  his  regard  for 
a  governing  principle  in  his  own  mind,  that 
secretly  restrained  him  from  gross  evils,  and 


mercifully  kept  him  from  ^*  many  foolish  and 
hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruc* 
tion  and  perdition." 

Immediately  after  leaving  school,  and  while 
yet  a  mere  lad,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law ;  devoting  a  part  of  his  time  to  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  Qerman  language.  In  his 
close  application  tostudv,  an  important  habit 
of  industry  was  acquired  ;  he  was  freed  from 
the  train  of  temptations  and  evils  that  wait 
upon  idleness,  and,  in  great  measure,  from  the 
company  and  solicitations  of  idle  young  men. 
He  was  naturally  vivacious,  witty  and  sar^ 
castic,  delighting  in  gayety  and  merriment, 
but  suffered  nothing  to  interfere  with  his 
studies ;  and,  while  yet  a  minor,  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  in  the  courts,  where,  it  is  said, 
"  he  met  with  great  encouragement." 

With  a  view  of  improving  his  knowledge 
of  the  law,  he  embarked  for  England  on  tne 
10th  of  Tenth  month,  1763,  and,  proceeding 
to  London,  immured  himself  in  the  Temple^ 
and  entered  upon  his  studies  anew.  Here  his 
early  habit  of  attention  to  the  object  of  pur- 
suit, had  also  a  tendency  to  preserve  him 
from  the  idle  pastimes,  diversions  and  dissi* 
pations  of  a  great  city,  and  the  absence  of 
his  old  associates,  in  whose  company  he  had 
at  home  delighted  to  spend  the  part  of  his 
time  allotted  to  relaxation,  in  gayety  and 
frolic,  gave  him  leisure  for  reflection  and  re- 
tirement. Early  religious  impressions  were 
here  revived;  he  reviewed  his  past  car^r,  and 
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8«;emed  resolved  to  lead  a  difiereDt  life.  The 
followiDg  letter  to  hia  aunt,  the  widow  of 
his  guardiaD,  shows  the  state  of  his  mind  at 
this  time : 

''London,  20th  of  First  month,  1764. 

"  Bear  Aunt, — I  have  entertained  an  opin- 
ion that  it  is  my  duty  by  this  opportunity  to 
write  to  thee,  for  whom  I  have  a  very  great 
regard.  I  am  sensible  thou  hast  undergone 
a  great  deal  of  affliction,  and  hast  been 
woundedwith  the  most  piercing  sorrow — which 
has  rendered  it  highly  necessary  for  thee  to 
sum  up  all  thy  fortitude  and  patience  to  bear 
up  under  them.  There  is  something  implanted 
within  us  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  which  ex- 
cites our  grief  for  the  death  of  our  friends 
and  relations,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the 
affection  and  esteem  we  have  for  them.  This 
is  a  natural  principle,  and  by  no  means  in- 
consistent with  Christianity.  But,  as  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  are  always  founded 
upon  the  highest  wisdom,  it  is  undoubtedly 
our  duty  to  submit  to  them  with  patience  and 
resignation,  and  to  say,  *Thy  will  be  done, 
O  Father,*  without  murmuring.  I  am  confi- 
dent, dear  aunt,  it  is  a  hard  task  for  flesh  and 
blood;  but,  nevertheless,  if  everything  is 
duly  considered,  as,  first,  that  we  are  born  to 
know  trouble,  that  wa  are  placed  here  in  a 
state  of  probation,  and  must  necessarily  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  trials — we  shall  then  plain- 
ly perceive  that  we  sufiTer  nothing  more  than 
that  we  fall  heirs  to  as  men,  and,  of  course, 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  our  lot.  But,  this  is 
not  all.  Let  us  consider  the  gracious  promise 
our  Lord,  the  blessed  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
who  says,  *  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labor* 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest;'  and  again,  'Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted.'  These 
are  gracious  promises,  for  which  we  can  never 
be  enough  thankful,  and  which  ought  to 
cheer  up  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  afflicted 
Christian,  who,  oy  applying  to  the  great 
Physician  of  souls,  will  find  relief  and  com- 
fort in  the  most  fiery  trials.  Let  us  then  not 
despair,  but  place  an  implicit  faith  in  Him, 
who  is  Truth  itself,  and  can  never  have  de- 
viated from  His  blessed  promise,  but  will  al- 
ways be  with  His  children  and  people. 

"  I  thank  God,  the  Father  of  all  mercies, 
that  He  has  been  pleased  to  visit  my  poor 
soul,  and  convince  me  of  the  errors  of  my 
conduct ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  enabled,  by 
His  blessed  assistance,  to  experience  a  re- 
demption from  the  things  of  this  wicked 
world ;  for,  really,  the  more  I  see  of  its  van- 
ities, the  more  empty  they  appear  to  me,  and 
altogether  incapable  of  afibrding  any  solid 
satisfaction.  Cheer  up,  and  rejoice,  for  the 
time  is  drawing  nigh  when  everlasting  joy 
will  be  assigned  to  those  who  have  fought  the 


good  battle  of  faith,  and  have  worn  the  croes 
with  resignation  and  patience.    Amen. 

*^  I  am,  etc., 

Nicholas  Waln." 

From  other  letters  there  is  evidence  that 
his  stay  in  London  was  a  time  of  religious 
impressions,  though  not  a  season  of  much  re- 
ligious improvement.  After  he  had  passed 
through  his  new  course  of  study,  and  become 
a  member  of  the  Temple  Society,  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  after  an  absence  of  little  more 
than  a  year,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  the 
law. 

The  fluency  with  which  he  spoke  the  Ger- 
man language,  his  cheerful,  pleasing  and 
amiable  manners,  together  with  their  confi- 
dence in  his  integrity,  soon  made  him  a  favor- 
ite with  the  Germans,  and  opened,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  Philadelphia  business,  an  extensive 
and  profitable  practice  in  the  County  Courts, 
particularly  at  Lancaster  and  Easton ;  and, 
during  a  period  of  nearly  seven  years,  he 
seems  to  have  devoted  every  faculty  of  his 
mind  to  his  profession,  and  apparently  with  a 
view  to  make  money. 

He  married  Sarah,  the  only  child  of  Joseph 
Richardson,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  22d  of 
Fifth  month,  1771,  who,  as  he  many  times 
bore  testimony,  was,  through  life,  a  true  help- 
meet to  him. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  after  his  marriage, 
he  was  mercifully  favored  with  a  renewed  i 
visitation.  That  good  hand  which  had  been 
with  him  from  childhood,  now  seemed  to  lay 
hold  on  judgment,  and  bring  all  his  sins  into 
remembrance.  He,  by  whom  "God  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  men,"  even  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  according  to  the  apostle,  is  in  all  men, 
sat  upon  the  judgment  seat  in  his  soul-  The 
book  was  opened,  and  he  was  judged  out  of 
those  things  that  were  written  in  the  book. 
His  whole  life,  even  every  day  of  his  life,  as 
he  long  afterward  used  to  describe  this 
"judgment  day,"  seemed  to  be  laid  open. 
Everything  that  was  covered,  or  past  was  re- 
vealed ;  and  through  the  power  of  convictioo, 
he  experienced  judgment  to  pass  upon  the 
transgressing  nature.  He  had  many  times 
consulted  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  reasosed 
himself  from  under  strong  convictions ;  bat 
now,  through  the  power  of  constraining  grace, 
he  gave  up  to  the  heavenly  visitation.  He 
was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  contrition 
He  was  utterly  disqualified  from  attending  to 
business,  or  for  seeing  and  conversing  with 
business  men.  In  this  unsettled  condition  he 
remained,  until  he  felt  an  impression  of  duty 
to  go  to  the  Youth's  Meeting,  held  for  Divine 
worship  on  the  third  day  of  the  week,  at  the 
Market  Street  house,  on  the  4th  of  Second 
month,  1772. 

In  this  meeting  he  felt  constrained  to  ap- 
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pear  in  public  prayer  to  the  Almighty.  It 
was  eyidentlv  an  unexpected  thing  to  the 
whole  assemluy  ;  but  his  supplication,  which 
seemed  to  be  altogether  on  his  own  account, 
and  was  delivered  with  great  deliberation, 
had  a  powerful  efiect  upon  all  present,  and 
upon  the  minds  of  his  acquaintances,  as  they 
heard  of  it ;  and,  indeed,  upon  the  citizens 
geDerally,  (for  he  was  known  to  almost  every 
one,)  it  was  scarcely  less  humbling  and  re- 
markable. 

Leaving  his  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  house, 
and  advancing  to  the  preachers'  gallery,  he 
kneeled  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  con- 
gregation arose,  but  for  some  minutes  the  in- 
ternal agitation  of  the  young  man  seemed  to 
preclude  utterance.  At  last  his  lips  opened, 
and  with  a  tremulous,  but  powerfully  melodi- 
ous voice,  these  aspirations  burst  forth : 

''  O  Lord  Grod !  arise,  and  let  Thine  enemies 
be  scattered!  Baptize  me — dip  me — yet 
deeper  in  Jordan.     Wash  me  in  the  lava  of 


regeneration. 


"  Thou  hast  done  much  for  me,  and  hast  a 
right  to  expect  much  ;  therefore,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  congregation,  I  resign  myself, 
and  all  that  I  have,  to  Thee,  O  L3rd  I— it  is 
Thine  I  And  I  pray  Thee,  0  Lord,  to  give 
m3  grace,  to  enable  me  to  continue  firm  in 
this  resolution ! 

"  Wherever  Thou  leadest  me,  0  Lord,  I 
will  follow  Thee ;  if  through  persecution,  or 
*even  to  martyrdom.  If  my  life  is  required, 
I  will  freely  sacrifice  it  Now  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  the  mountains  of 
difficulty  are  removed.    Hallelujah ! 

"  Teach  me  to  despise  the  shame,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  people  of  the  world.  Thou 
knowest,  O  Lord,  my  deep  baptisms.  I  ac- 
knowledge my  manifold  sins  and  transgres- 
sions. I  know  my  unworthiness  of  the  many 
favors  I  have  received ;  and  I  thank  Thee, 
O  Father,  that  Thou  hast  hid  Thy  mysteries 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed 
them  to  babes  and  sucklings.     Amen." 

Slowly,  sentence  by  sentence  came  forth, 
and  while  breathing  the  spirit  of  humble  sup- 
plication, or  bursting  forth  in  a  hallelujah  of 
praise,  they  baptized  the  hearers  into  tears. 

When  meeting  was  over,  he  quietly  went 
Co  his  habitation,  where  he  kept  much  retired 
for  a  time.  He  left  the  bar,  gave  up  his 
briefs,  put  oa  the  attire  of  the  consistent 
Friend,  and  in  fervency  of  spirit  sought  to  fill 
up  his  measure  of  religious  duty. 

For  several  years  he  led  a  very  retired  life, 
mostly  at  home,  and  diligently  attended  meet- 
ings as  they  came  in  course;  and,  during 
this  period,  his  appearances  as  a  minister 
were  seldom,  and  his  sermons  very  short  and 
weighty. 

As  a  companion  to  Janes  Thornton,  in  the 


Fifth  and  Sixth  months,  1774,  he  visited 
some  meetings  in  Philadelphia,  Chester,  Lan- 
caster and  York  counties.  After  which,  meet- 
ing with  John  Churchman,  at  a  Quarterly 
Meeting,  held  at  Cecil,  in  Maryland,  he  ao- 
companied  him  to  some  meetings  in  Delaware, 
in  the  Eleventh  and  Twellth  months  follow- 
ing. But  for  several  years  he  was  mostly  at 
home,  or  near  home,  and  grew  in  his  gifcand 
in  religious  usefulness.  He  attended  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Newport,  for  New 
England,  and  also  New  York  and  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meetings ;  and  the  two  latter  many 
times  in  the  course  of  his  useful  life.  But  it 
was  in  and  near  Philadelphia — in  the  Youth's 
Meetings,  held  quarterly,  and  in  those  large 
General  Meetings,  which,  in  those  days,  were 
held  once  a  year,  at  suitable  places  through- 
out the  country,  that  he  was  mo^t  frequently 
engaged  in  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  which,  at 
times,  was  attended  in  no  ordinary  degree 
with  the  iofluences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

On  Sixth-day,  the  11th  of  Eighth  month, 
1797,  he  attended  a  Youth's  MeeDing,  held  at 
Abington.  After  the  meeting  had  b^en  sit- 
ting awhile  in  silence,  a  tall,  slender  man,  in 
the  preachers'  gallery,  whose  head  had  been 
for  some  time  bent  down  between  his  knees, 
slowly  rose.  His  form  beat  over,  his  silk  cap 
and  white  dress  might  have  drawn  a  smile 
from  the  heedless  stranger ;  but  there  was  an 
earnestness  about  his  countenance  which  be- 
spoke attention  and  respect.  He  spoke  briefly, 
yet  forcibly.  Apt  at  illustration,  and  felicit- 
ous in  expression,  he  caught  and  enchained 
the  attention  of  all,  strangers,  children,  babes 
in  the  truth,  and  fathers  and  mothers  in  the 
church.  Though  not  a  writer  of  rhjrme,  he 
WAS  yet  a  poet,  and  thrones  of  bright  images, 
carrying  forcible  conviction,  ancT  Christian 
instruction  flowed  from  his  lips.  .  His  name 
was  James  Simpson.  He  sat  down,  and  a 
deep  silence  came  over  the  heart-tendered  as- 
sembly. After  a  solemn  pause,  Nicholas 
Wain  rose  on  his  feet.  His  heart  seemed 
filled  with  Gospel  love,  to  which  his  richly- 
melodious  voice  gave  utterance  ;  while  the 
baptizing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  accom- 
panying the  word  preached,  softened  the 
hearts  and  moistened  the  eves  of  those  there 
gathered.  He  stood  and  ministered  for  about 
an  hour;  after  which,  upon  his  knees,  he 
lifted  up  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise.  A 
solemnity  very  ui;iusuai  covered  those  assem- 
bled, as  he  ceased  to  offer  on  their  behalf  sup- 
plication to  the  God  of  mercy  and  grace.  The 
solemnity  continued ;  and  they  remained  sit- 
ting together,  baptized  into  oneness  of  feeline. 
Those  at  the  head  of  the  gallery  at  last  shook 
hands,  in  token  that  the  meeting  had  closed. 
The  solemnity  was  still  unbroken,  and  no  one 
seemed  willing  to  depart.    A  paus3  ensued  ; 
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Nicholas  then  spoke  out :  "  Under  the  solemn 
covering  we  are  favored  with,  perhaps  Friends 
had  better  separate.''  A  few  young  men  near 
the  door  then  rose  on  their  feet,  but  the 
solemnity  was  still  over  them ;  and  observing 
none  follow  their  example,  thej  sat  down 
again.  Sweet,  awful  silence  continued,  until 
Bichard  Jordan  standing  up,  broke  forth  with 
the  song  of  triumph,  which  greeted  our 
Saviour's  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  ''  Hosan- 
na  I  blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  I'*  A  few  sentences  followed,  set- 
ting forth  the  blessedness  of  these  merciful 
visitations,  these  seasons  of  favor,  wherein  the 
Saviour  makes  Himself  known  among  His 
people.  He  sat  down,  and  again  shaking 
hands  with  the  Friend  by  his  side,  the  meet- 
ing ended.  Most  present  were  so  solemnly 
tendered  in  spirit,  that  few  words  of  conversa- 
tion pasEed  among  them,  as  Friend  separated 
from  Friend. 

Ahhough  Nicholas  Wain  was  at  times  thus 
favored  in  his  ministry,  he  was  careful  in  the 
freedom  of  Gospel  truth,  to  make  way  for  the 
humble  little  ones,  who  were  just  beginning, 
in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  Lord,  to  de- 
liver the  message  He  gave  them. 

Oliver  Paxson,  speaking  of  him,  expressed 
his  opinion  in  the  following  words :  ''  As  a 
great  man,  as  a  wise  man,  as  a  learned  man, 
and  as  a  rich  man,  I  know  none  possessed  of 
as  much  childlike  humility  and  simplicity  as 
Nicholas  Wain."  Others  who  knew  him, 
thus  bear  testimony :  "Although  he  was  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  talents,  and  had  great 
influence  in  society,  he  was  remarkable  for 
condescension."  *'  He  was  an  original,  being 
no  man's  copy,  and  remarkable  for  indepen 
dence  of  mind.  He  feared  no  one,  in  doing 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty,  and  sought 
not  the  applause  of  men.  Faithful  Friends, 
and  even  children,  loved  him,  but  hypocrites 
feared  him.  He  possessed  much  of  this  world's 
goods,  but  lived  a  life  of  self  denial." 

He  had  an  exalted  idea  of  the  unity  and 
harmony  of  religious  society,  as  inseparable 
from  its  strength,  considering  it  an  evidence 
of  Divine  approbation.  In  reference  to  this 
subject,  he  wrote :  **  Though  there  may  be  a 
variety  of  prospects  and  difference  of  senti- 
ment, yet  as  we  dwell  in  love,  and  keep  low 
in  the  feeling  state,  we  are  sometimes  fai^ored 
with  a  sense  of  what  is  proper  to  be  done,  and 
BO  unite  with  the  judgment  of  Truth ;  and 
which,  when  known,  we  dare  not  oppose." 

Ihe  nature  of  that  government  in  religious 
society,  which  we  profess  to  be  Divine,  can- 
not perhaps  he  better  described.  "  To  dwell 
in  love,  and  keep  low  in  the  feeling  state," 
is  the  condition  in  which  we  arrive  at  **  the 
judgment  of  Truth,"  which  is  the  judgment 
of  Christ ;  and,    "  when  this  is  known,  we 


dare  not  oppose."  When  the  unity  is  broken 
and  love  is  lost  in  anv,  then  there  is  an  end 
of  "keeping  low  in  the  feeling  state;"  "the 
judgment  of  Truth  "  cannot  be  known,  though 
it  may  be  professed ;  and  without  it  our  own 
judgment  soon  carries  us  beyond  the  bouDds 
of  charity  and  brotherly  kindness  I  "  By  this 
shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  My  disciples,, 
if  ye  have  love  one  to  another  1" 

Nicholas  Wain  seldom  made  general  visits 
of  a  religious  character,  apprehending  it  wa* 
not  right  for  him  to  remain  from  home,  and 
away  from  his  home  friends,  long  at  a  time. 
He  used  to  say  it  was  "  better  to  gp  again,. 
twice  or  thrice,  than  overstay  one's  time ;  for 
then  we  are  liable  to  become  bewildered,  and 
not  know  when  to  return." 

In  the  year  1783  to  1785,  he  vieited  moet 
of  the  meetings  in  England,  to  his  own,  and 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends.  Ten 
years  afterward,  accompanied  by  David  Ba- 
con, of  Philadelphia,  an  elder,  he  vititcd 
Friends  in  Ireland,  and  thence,  parsing 
through  some  parts  of  England,  again  re- 
turned home  in  the  Tenth  month,  1796,  after 
an  absence  of  one  year  and  four  months. 

His  natural  peculiarities  were  of  such  a 
character  as  ever  to  distinguish  him^  from 
others ;  yet  he  labored  harmoniously  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  with  men  of  weaker 
intellects,  and  widely  different  temperaments 
from  his  own.  Strong  good  sense  distin- 
guished his  conversation :  yet  his  keen  sense 
of  the  ludicrous,  and  nervous  constitution  of 
mind,  at  times  led  him  to  actions  inconsistent 
with  his  usual  quiet,  staid  dignity  of  man- 
ners— actions  which  he  afterwards  deeply  re- 
gretted. Meek  was  he  with  the  meek  but  to 
the  bombastic  or  hypocritical  he  was  severe 
and  sarcastic  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Humor, 
at  times,  sparkled  in  his  light  eyes,  and  the 
reflection  of  ludicrous  thought  often  flashed 
I  in  changeable  hues  over  his  face.  He  wa» 
throughout  life  noted  for  quickness  of  re- 
partee, and  aptness  of  reply  :  in  his  facetiou* 
manner,  he  once  rebuked  one  of  his  youog 
friends,  whom  he  found  wearing  an  ouuide 
fashionable  coat,  hung  round  vrith  several 
capes.  Nicholas,  taking  hold  of  one  of  ibe 
capes,  inquired,  "What  is  thisf'  "Cape 
Hatteras,"  was  the  replv  of  the  young  man^ 
who  wished  to  turn  aside  Nicholas's  reproot 
with  assumed  pleasantry.  "  And  this?"  con; 
tinned  Nicholas.  "This  is  Cape  Henlopen- 
"  This,  then,  I  suppose,  is  the  Lighthouse,'*  said 
his  interrogator,  placing  his  baud  on  the 
young  mairs  head. 

An  anecdote  of  Nicholas  Wain  publish^ 
shortly  after  his  death,  in  some  of  the  public 
papers,  contains  a  narrative  of  a  generon^ 
act,  coupled  with  a  little  of  his  pungent  wit- 
The  account  states  that  he  noticed  his  wood 
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pile  in  the  back  of  his  yard  rapidly  and 
mjalerlouily  dimiaishing,  and  on  watching, 
fauad  that  a  person  living  on  a  small  street 
ID  the  rear  of  his  house  was  making  free  use 
of  it.  Believing  that  the  man  was  really 
needy,  the  next  morning  Nicholas  went  to 
the  wharf,  bought  a  load  of  wood,  and  direc- 
ted that  it  should  be  delivered  at  the  door  of 
his  pilfering  neighbor.  The  man  came  speed- 
ily around,  demanding  the  reason  of  the  gift. 
*^  I  did  not  want  thee  to  break  thy  neck  off 
my  wood -pile,"  was  the  reply. 

As  age  advanced  upon  him,  he  became  in- 
creasingly feeble,  yet  continued  diligent  in 
his  attendance  of  meetings,  even  at  times 
when  his  friends  thought  his  bodily  infirm- 
ities mivht  excuse  him  from  it.  To  one  of 
them  wno  kindly  spoke  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, telliag  him  he  was  not  well  enough  to  go 
to  meeting,  he  replied,  that  he  *^  would  as  lief 
die  there  as  anywhere  else."  As  the  end  ap- 
proached, a  season  of  deep  conflict  was  per- 
mitted to  assail  his  mind,  and  prove  his  faith 
in  the  sufficiency  of  Divine  and  saving  faith  ; 
but  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  said, 
with  much  emphasis, '  To.die  is  gain." 

He  deceased  the  29  th  of  Ninth  month,  1813, 
aged  seventy-one  years. 


■  nam  I 


For  Frienda*  InteUIgencer. 
INDIAN  HOSTILITIES. 

Some  Friends  may  be  interested  in  an  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  hostilities  between 
govern  uent  troops  and  a  portion  of  the 
Comanche  and  Kiowa  Indians.  These  In- 
dians are  under  the  agency  of  our  Orthodox 
Friends,  to  whose  lot  has  fallen  some  of  the 
most  troublesome  of  any  on  the  Western  do- 
main. It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  la- 
dians  under  the  care  of  our  portion  of  the  So- 
ciety are  evincing  a  quiet  and  peaceable  deport- 
ment, and  are  makiog  satisfactory  progress 
in  their  efforts  to  adopt  the  habitudes  of  civil- 
ize 1  life.  A  similar  remark  will  apply  to  the 
Indians  under  the  care  of  our  Orthodox 
Friends,  with  the  exception  of  the  C)manche 
^nd  Kiowa  ra<ders  above  stated,  who  consti- 
tute but  a  small  portion  of  their  respective 
trib3s,  and  the  exposition  hereinafter  given 
will  show  that  the  failure  of  the  government 
to  comply  with  its  solemn  treaties  with  these 
Indians  has  been  the  cause  of  the  present 
lamentable  feelings  of  hostility  manifested 
by  these  dissatisfied  raiders. 

The  folio  wiug  extracts  from  a  letter  written 
by  F.  Grinnel,  M.  D.,  describes  the  origin 
and  causes  of  the  hostilities  which  have  occur- 
ed.  The  letter  is  dated  "Whichita  Agency, 
Indian  Territory,  £iffhth  month  25  th, 
1874/'  and  says:  "The  last  few  days  have 
been  eventful  ones  at  this  agency  On  the 
morning  of  the  22d  inst,  being  the  day  for 


the  issue  of  rations,  and  hence  many  of  the 
Indians  of  this  agency  being  present,  General 
Davidson  appeared  upon  the  scene  with  four 
companies  of  troops.  His  object,  as  stated, 
was  to  take  to  Fort  Sill,  some  Quahada 
Comanches  who  belonged  to  that  reservation, 
who  refused  to  go  in  and  be  enrolled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  instructions  of  the  Depart- 
ment." The  General  made  known  his  object 
to  the  chief  of  the  Qciahadas,  "Bed  Food," 
and  demanded  that  their  arms  should  be 
given  up,  and  that  they  should  accompanv 
him  to  their  reservation.  To  this  the  chiet", 
"  Red  Food,"  agreed  ;  but  while  ths  officers 
were  still  conversing  in  reference  to  the  terms 
of  capitulation,  he  made  a  dash  for  his  horse, 
mounted  and  escaped,  being  fired  upon  by  the 
troops  as  he  ran.  The  Kiowas,  a  number  of 
whom  were  present,  together  with  the  Coman- 
ches, then  fired  upon  the  troops,  and  thus  the 
battle  began. 

The  chie&  of  the  friendly  Indians  did  all 
in  their  p^wer  to  separate  their  paople  from 
those  whom  the  troops  were  firing  upon,  for 
it  being  the  day  when  rations  were  to  be  issued, 
there  was  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  men, 
women  and  children.  Four  soldiers  were 
wounded  during  the  skirmish,  but  none  killed. 
It  is  thought  about  eleven  Indians  were 
kiUed." 

The  most  deplorable  result  of  this  sad  affair 
was  that,  in  retaliation  for  the  death  of  those 
who  were  killed  by  the  troops,  about  eleven, 
a  similar  number  of  white  men  who  were  en- 
gaged on  the  plains  herding,  and  hay  making, 
were  killed  by  the  Indians. 

It  is  a  natural  inquiry,  why  these  Indians 
refused  to  go  upon  their  appointed  reserva- 
tions. The  following  extracts  from  the  offijial 
reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, (not  a  Friend)  and  also  from  Superin- 
tendent Hoag,  will  furnish  an  ansv^er : 

Tne  Indian  Commissioner  says :  ''  It  is 
proper  in  this  connection  that  m3ntion  be 
made  of  the  prominent  causes  that  have  led 
to  the  present  state  of  things.  Oae  of  the 
causes,  as  stated  by  the  Commissioner,  is  the 
failure  of  the  government  to  protect  the  In- 
dians* reservation  from  the  white  buffalo  hun- 
ters, horse  thieves  and  whisk ey-traders,  who 
smarmed  over  the  Indian  country  last  winter, 
slaughtering  the  buffalo  by  thousands  for 
their  hides,  and  driving  off  large  numbers  of 
Indian  ponies  to  Kansas.  I  only  wish,  con- 
tinues the  Commissioner,  that  it  were  p)ssible 
for  the  Secretary  of  War  to  send  his  forces  to 
the  homes  of  these  (white)  marauders,  and 
compel  justice  from  them  as  well  as  from  the 
Indians." 

Superintendent  H  )ag  says  that  200  head 
of  cattle  have  been  drawn  from  tha  reserva- 
tion of  the  Cheyennes  this  year  for  govern- 
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ment  supplies  and  other  purposes,  and  while 
there  has  been  an  increased  encroachment 
upon  the  Indian  Reservation  by  buffalo  hun- 
ters and  whiskey  dealers,  no  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  government  to  redress  their 
wrongs  ;  notwithstanding  the  treaty  made  by 
the  United  States  promised  that,  "If  bad 
men  among  the  whites  shall  practice  any 
wrong  upon  the  persons  or  property  of  th^ 
Indians,  the  United  States  Government  will 
at  once  proceed  to  redress  the  wrongs." 

Superintendent  Hoag  adds:  **It  the  sol- 
emn obligations  had  been  observed  by  the 
fovernment,  but  little  trouble  would  have 
een  made  by  these  tribes." 

The  governor  of  Idaho  on  a  former  occa- 
sion said :  "  In  every  instance  I  have  investi- 
Sted  of  difficulty  between  the  whites  and  the 
dians,  I  have  found  the  white  man  was  the 
first  aggressor,  and  General  Harney,  who  has 
spent  some  forty  years  on  the  frontiers  as  an 
Indiatf  fighter,  says,  "  The  Indians  have  never 
been  known  to  be  the  first  to  violate  a  treaty." 

The  frequent  failures  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  fulfil  its  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians, is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  claim 
the  people  of  this  nation  have  to  be  called  a 
Christian  people.  The  emphatic,  almost  pro- 
phetic language  of  Elias  Hicks,  in  reference 
to  negro  slavery,  is  frequently  presented, 
"Will  not  God  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation 
as  this  ?"  Gideon  Frost.. 

Oreenvalij  Lotiff  Island, 


■  —»  I 


OUR  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

Several  weeks  ago,  in  a  review  of  the  re- 
cent translation  of  Acrelius's  history  of  the 
Swedish  settlements  upon  the  Delaware,  pub- 
lished by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
we  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  the  Swedes 
who  populated  the  shores  of  the  Delaware 
river  deserve  quite  as  much  credit  for  the 
work  done  by  them  in  behalf  of  American 
liberty  as  the  New  England  Puritans,  and 
perhaps  rather  more.  It  is  somewhat  curious 
that  the  Hartford  Churchman,  in  a  notice  of 
the  book,  presents  the  same  idea,  and  makes 
an  admission  which  is  very  remarkable  as 
coming  from  a  New  England  journal.  It 
says :  "  The  Swedish  Colony  on  the  Delaware 
was,  so  far  as  the  character  of  its  originators 
and  that  of  its  members  are  concerned,  far 
more  important  than  Americans  generally 
have  supposed.  In  the  imagination  of  our 
people,  Plymouth  rock  has  been  magnified  so 
as  to  hide  all  others.  The  virtues  of  the  Pu- 
ritans have  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  moral 
"  protoplasm "  from  which  all  that  is  great 
and  good  in  our  national  life  has  been  grad- 
ually evolved.  There  were,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, other  Ecttlements  besides  that  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  the  Maj  flower  did  not  bring  all 


the  truth  and  goodness  which,  for  the  last  two 
centuries,  have  been  permeating  this  western 
civilization."  j^^ 

We  have  always  held  the  opinion  that  we 
Americans  owe  to  the  Swedish  immigranta 
who  made  their  homes  in  this  vicinity  quite 
as  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  that  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  men  who  landed  at  Plymouth 
Bock,  but  precisely  why  this  obligation  has 
never  been  popularly  acknowledged  is  rather 
difficult  to  ascertain.  Perhaps  the  failure  of 
the  Swedes  to  secure  general  recognition  of 
their  services  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  their  descendants  did  not  maintain  their 
control  of  the  territory  for  a  long  series  of 
years.  The  Swedish  supremacy  was  destroyed 
first  by  the  Dutch,  who  carried  away  maDj 
of  the  settlers ;  and  then  the  English  enforcra 
their  claim  to  supreme  jurisdiction,  and  their 
authority  remained  undisputed  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Revolution.  The  original  Swedish  set- 
tlers after  the  Dutch  invasion  were  hopeletelj 
in  the  minority,  and  they  never  made  their 
influence  felt  and  their  fame  as  secure  as  they 
might  have  done  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. In  New  England,  however,  the 
settlers  were  Englishmen,  and  they  and  their 
descendants  remained  in  power  from  first  to 
last,  and  as  the  posterity  of  the  original  im- 
migrants increased  it  cherished  with  pride 
the  story  of  the  deeds  of  the  Pilgrims,  until 
thousands  of  families  throughout  New  Eng- 
land regard  that  history  as  their  most  precious 
heritage.  The  nation  has  accepted  the  esti- 
mate placed  upon  the  services  of  the  Puri- 
tans by  New  England,  and  the  claim  thus 
tenaciously  held  and  continually  pressed  has 
been  permitted  to  blind  the  world  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  other  early  settlers  of  America 
who  were  in  advance  of  the  Puritans  \d  the 
purity  of  their  love  for  liberty,  in  their  regard 
for  the  rights  of  men  of  their  own  race  and 
in  their  treatment  of  the  savages  among  whom 
they  were  placed. 

The  design  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who 
formed  the  plan,  carried  out  after  his  death, 
of  organizing  Swedish  colonies  on  the  Dela- 
ware, was  to  make  "  an  asylum  for  the  perse- 
cuted of  all  nations,  a  place  of  security  for 
the  honor  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  those 
who  were  flying  from  bloody  battle  fields  and 
from  homes  made  desolate  by  the  fire  and  the 
sword  of  the  persecutor."  And  the  Swedes 
fulfilled  this  purpose.  During  the  Swedish 
rule  there  was  at  no  time  interference  >Kiih 
the  operations  of  any  religious  sect.  No 
Quakers  were  persecuted,  no  man  was  drivea 
from  the  settlements  because  he  did  not  be- 
lieve as  his  neighbors  believed,  no  witches 
were  burned,  and  nowhere  and  at  no  time 
was  any  of  that  intolerance  which  disgraced 
the  Puritans  displayed.      The  Swedes  not 
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only  demanded  liberty  of  conscience  for 
themselves,  but  they  permitted  it  to  their 
neighbors ;  and  there  was  among  them  just 
as  much  freedom  in  this  respect  as  there  is 
everywhere  in  the  country  to  day.  The  in- 
structions given  to  the  settlers  by  the  Swed- 
ish government  commanded  just  treatment  of 
the  Indians,  and  these  were  strictly  obeyed. 
The  Swedes  in  fact  inaugurated  the  policy  for 
which  Wm.  Penn  has  received  so  much  credit. 
And  not  only  did  they  pay  the  savages  fairly 
for  their  property,  not  only  did  they  by  their 
honesty  and  justice  avoid  conflicts  such  as 
those  in  which  the  Puritans  were  continually 
involved  with  the  Indians,  but  they  sent  the 
first  missionaries  to  preach  the  Gk>spel  to  the 
red  man.  Eliot  has  been  called,  "  the  Apos- 
tle of  the  Indians/'  but  four  years  before  he 
began  his  labors  in  New  England  the  Swedes 
had  their  ministers  at  work  among  the  abo- 
rigines, and  while  these  clergymen  preached 
the  Grospel,  the  laymen  showed  by  their  con- 
duct to  the  Indians  what  were  the  effects  of 
practicing  its  precepts. 

The  Swedes  were  a  pure,  peaceable  and  in 
offensive  people,  who  had  principles  and  lived 
up  to  them.  The  Puritans  were  very  ardent 
lovers  of  liberty  for  themselves,  but  they  were 
not  particularly  fond  of  giving  it  to  other 
people.  They  were  determined  to  serve  God 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  their  own 
^  consciences,  and  they  were  also  determined 
that  every  other  person  should  serve  Him  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  same  con- 
sciences. There  never  was  any  much  crueller 
bigotry  on  earth  than  that  which  held  their 
souls  in  bondage.  The  Swedes  upon  the  Del- 
aware first  planted  true  religious  liberty  on 
this  continent,  and  but  for  the  fate  that  be- 
fel  them  they  would  have  won  imperishable 
iame  as  the  authors  here  of  that  freedom  of 
opinion  which  is  our  proudest  boast  That 
they  have  been  treated  very  hardly  by  history 
will  appear  when  we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that 
not  one  American  in  ten  to  day  knows  what 
they  did  and  what  they  were. — Evening  Bul- 
letin. 

DrviNE  Blessinq. — A  good  man  fearing 
God  shall  find  his  blessing  upon  him.  It  is 
true,  that  the  portion  of  men  fearing  God  is 
not  in  this  life;  oftentimes  he  meets  with 
crosses,  afflictions  and  troubles  in  it ;  his  por- 
tion is  of  a  higher  and  more  excellent  state 
and  condition  than  this  life ;  yet  a  man  that 
fears  God  hath  also  his  blessing  in  this  life, 
even  in  relation  to  his  very  temporal  condi- 
tion. For,  either  his  honest  and  just  inten- 
tions and  endeavors  are  blessed  with  success 
and  comfort,  or  if  they  be  not,  yet  even  his 
crossed  and  disappointments  are  turned  into  a 
blessing;  for  they  make  him  more  humble 


and  less  esteeming  in  this  present  world,  and 
setting  his  heart  upon  a  better.  For  it  is  an 
everlasting  truth,  that  all  things  shall  work 
together  for  the  best,  to  them  that  love  and 
fear  Almighty  God,  and  therefore,  certainly 
such  a  man  is  the  wisest  man. — Sir  Maftheur 
Hale. 


SCRAPS 


FROM       UNPUBLISHED       LETTERS. 


As  I  journey  among  the  mountains  and 
through  the  valleys,  I  am  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  varied  works  of 
my  Heavenly  Father's  hand,  and  my  heart 
ia  filled  with  thanksgiving  that  He  ha?  given 
me  being,  and  opened  channels  through  which 
the  works  of  His  eternal  power  can  be  en* 
joyed. 

There  is  a  beautiful  variety  in  the  material 
world — the  glory  of  the  firmament  above — 
the  grandeur  of  the  earth  beneath — from  the 
loftiest  tree  of  the  forest  down  to  the  lowliest 
shrub — the  slender  vine — the  graceful  fern, 
and  the  smallest  blade  of  grass.  Surely,  in 
viewing  all  these,  the  heart  of  man  should  be 
quickened  in  desire  to  be  lifted  above  what 
is  transient  and  fading,  to  take  hold  on  en- 
during treasures.  Then  would  the  world  of 
mind  be  also  clothed  with  besiuty  and  embell- 
ished with  the  gifks  and  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  through  an  undivided  attention  to 
the  revealings  thereof,  it  would  become  cre- 
ated anew  in  the  Divine  likeness. 

It  is  for  this  I  labor  and  am  found  going, 
as  it  were,  homeless,  from  place  to  place. 

Thus  far  the  good  Master  goes  before  me 
and  has  been  my  present  Helper.  Do  my 
friends  ever  send  a  thought  6t  a  wish  after 
me  ?  I  know  there  is  but  one  Arm  that  can 
carry  me  through  and  over  all ;  nothing  else 
can  be  relied  on  ;  but  this  never  fails.  Surely 
there  is  need  for  all  to  observe  the  Scripture 
exhortation,  ''  Let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in 
his  riches,  nor  the  wise  man  in  his  wisdom, 
nor  the  strong  man  in  his  strength  ;  but  let 
him  who  glorieth,  glory  in  this,  that  he  know- 
eth  and  understandeth  and  seeketh  after 
God."  

Our  Monthly  Meeting  to-day  gave  me  a 
minute  to  attend  the  approaching  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia.  This  cannot  be  verv 
far  from  the  winding  up  of  my  travels  abroad. 
I  hope  my  former  companions  can  accompany 
me  in  this  visit,  believing  they  will  be  com- 
forted  in  giving  up  to  be  my  armor-bearers 
in  old  age  as  in  earlier  life.  "  Peace  be  to 
thee  and  thy  helpers,"  I  believe  is  still  the 
language  of  the  Spirit 

Simply  to  attend  a  Yearly  Meeting  seems 
no  great  affair,  and  yet  I  do  not  remember 
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passiog  through  greater  conflicto,  even  in 
prospects  of  much  loueer  visits  than  on  this 
occasion,  before  I  could  say  *'  Not  mj  will, 
but  Thine,  O  Father  I  be  done."  I  renewedly 
saw  I  could  not  of  myself  attain  to  this  resig 
nation — but  had  to  supplicate  Omnipotence 
to  give  me  strength  to  resign  myself  to  His 
disposal — and  in  mercy  I  realize  the  promise 
fulfilled,  "  ask  and  ye  shall  receive."  Now  I 
feel  calm  and  quiet.  I  may  not  have  much  to 
do  but  to  travel  in  spirit  with  the  deeply- 
exercised  there.  A  deep  indwelling  of  spirit  is 
what  we  need  to  save  our  Society.  I  mourn  that 
there  isso  much  creaturely  activity  amongst  us, 
and  repeated  propositions  for  changing  or  do- 
ing away  with  parts  of  our  discipline^—cmr 
beautiful  and  excellent  discipline,  which  wise 
and  learned  lawyers  have  pronounced  the  best 
code  of  laws  extant  We  often  hear  our 
queries  and  advices  read,  but  they  always  feel 
new  and  good  to  me.  It  is  good  to  be  put  in 
mind  of  our  various  duties — to  endeavor  to 
live  up  to  the  principle  we  profess,  proving 
its  sufficiency  to  preserve  from  all  error. 

Some  think  we  are  so  far  advanced  in  light 
and  knowledge  beyond  our  predecessors,  that 
we  need  very  little  outward  discipline — but, 
surely,  if  we  more  loved  silent  retirement 
and  waiting  on  the  Most  High  as  the  faithful 
of  former  generations  did,  our  spiritual 
strength  would  be  renewed— our  countenances 
would  show  that  we  were  under  Divine  influ- 
ence— we  would  manifest  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit — our  discipline  would  be  no  burthen  to 
us,  and  we  should  feel  bound  to  live  up  to  all 
that  is  there  testified  of  and  recommended. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH   MONTH  3.  1874. 


Coffee-houses  fob  the  Working-men. 
— An  article  on  this  subject,  headed  "  Holly- 
Tree  Inns,"  prepared  for  publication  by  the 
"  Wilmington  Ladies'  Temperance  Union,'* 
has  been  transcribed  and  forwarded  to  us  by 
James  Boggs,  Secretary  of  "  The  Seamen's 
and  Landsmen's  Aid  Society,  of  Philadel- 
phia." 

This  paper  gives  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  worthy  efibrt,  and  the  success  that  has 
attended  it  in  Great  Britain,  with  present 
efforts  in  this  country  for  the  establishment 
of  similar  institutions. 

A  very  full  and  interesting  article  on  this 
subject  was  published  in  No.  11  of  our  pres- 
ent volume,  which  embraces  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  essay  before  us,  except  what  is 


being  done  by  the  women  of  Wilmington. 
Del.,  who,  it  appears,  have  started  a  stock 
enterprise,  which  has  already  been  subscribed 
to,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  work  m 
that  city 

The  writer  adds,  "  It  may  be  proper  to  say 
that  we  have  in  this  city  (Philadelphia),  in 
connection  with  the  Seamen's  and  Landsmen's 
Aid  Society,  the  promise  of  some  such  homes; 
also,  some  gentlemen  agree  to  start  and  super, 
intend  three  or  four  in  most  desirable  and 
ready  points."  Are  there  not  Friends  who 
can  start  and  superintend  such  houses  in  con- 
nection with  their  own  meetings  ?  Committees 
might  be  appointed  to  attend  to  the  work  and 
Ireceive  money. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot,  started  by 
the  Young  People's  Temperance  Union,  and 
an  outgrowth  of  that,  and  the  Mission  School 
of  Race  street,  which  has  this  object  in  view. 
They  have  been  encouraged  by  many  older 
Friends,  and  hope  to  secure  funds  to  enable 
them  to  open  a  coffee-house,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  their  school,  during  the 
coming  winter. 

This  is  a  work  of  practical  benevolence, 
and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  certain  good  in 
the  temperance  cause.  It  is  folly  to  urge  upon 
the  poor  devotee  of  intoxicating  beverages, 
the  injury  their  use  entails  upon  himself  and 
family,  while  we  make  no  effort  to  supply  him 
with  anything  better.  A  clean  and  well- 
lighted  drinking  saloon  tempts  his  half  formed 
resolves  at  every  turn  of  the  street,  and  how 
can  he  be  expected  to  resist  its  allurements, 
when,  more  than  likely,  a  cheerless  home,  a 
broken-down,  discouraged  wife,  and  rude,  un- 
tidy children,  are  all  he  has  to  fall  back  upon 
to  beguile  his  hours  of  relaxation  ? 

It  will  not  avail  to  tell  him  his  own  mad 
appetite  has  made  his  wretched  home  what  it 
is,  for  he  will  not,  cannot,  reason ;  he  thinks 
only  of  the  present,  and  how  to  escape  from 
himself;  he  has  not  the  courage  to  go  back 
to  that  brighter  picture  of  his  young  manhood, 
when  a  pleasant  future  was  all  before  him. 

The  excitement  of  the  bowl,  that,  for  a  time, 
lifts  him  out  of  his  degraded  self,  and,  to  bb 
disordered  brains,  makes  him  "  as  good  as 
any  other  man,"  must  be  met  by  that  which 
tones  down  and  composes  his  over  stimulate 
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appetites,  and  enables  him   to  see  himself 
nearer  what  he  really  is. 

Make  the  coffee-houses  more  attractive  than 
the  drinking-saloons,  hang  the  walls  with 
cheerful  pictures  of  domestic  life,  warm  and 
full  of  comfort;  encourage  the  brave  young 
hearts  that  are  panting  for  opportunity  to  do 
yeoman  service ;  to  speak  words  of  hope  and 
comfort  to  their  brothers,  who  have  fallen  so 
low ;  to  reach  down  the  hand  to  the  lowest 
abyss  to  which  they  may  have  sunk,  and  with 
steady  purpose  and  unfaltering  trust,  lead 
them  up  and  along  to  a  better  life. 

This  is  the  religion  the  world  is  asking  for ; 
it  is  the  religion  of  the  pure  and  holy  Jesu^ 
and  they  who  would  be  His  disciples  can,  In 
no  better  way,  show  their  love  for  the  pre- 
cepts of  humanity  and  benevolence  which  He 
taught  them,  than  by  laboring  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  following  appeared  recently  in  one  of 
oar  daily  papers,  and  as  it  is  ioformation  on 
this  subject,  we  cordially  give  it  a  place  in 
our  columns : 

"  TopFix  99.  Rum. — Tbe  building  at  the  northeast 
(orDer  of  Fifteenth  aod  Market  streets  is  now  ander- 
foing  such  alterations  as  will  fit  it  for  occapancy 
as  a  coffee-house. 

"This  is  the  initial  moTement  in  an  enterprise 
'nrhich,  it  is  intended|  shall  be  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demand  and  the  facilities  afforded 
for  SQch  dsFelopment.  The  scheme  was  originated 
bj  Joshua  L.  Baily^  the  well  •known  merchant  of 
this  city,  who  conceived  the  idea  that  maoy  work* 
tnea  in  this  city  would  gladly  content  themselves 
with  a  cup  of  good  coffee,  when  needing  a  stimu- 
lant, were  such  obtainable  as  conveniently  as  in- 
toxicating liquors  are. 

"  Tbe  establishment  of  similar  enterprises  in  other 
cities,  notably  in  those  of  London,  Chicago  and 
BostoD,  bas  been  very  successful,  and  no  doubt  the 
Philadelphia  undertaking  will  be  equally  so.  In 
the  Idtter  place,  the  opening  of  a  cofftfe-house  was 
followed  by  the  closing  of  two  liquor  saloons  in  the 
vicinity  for  want  of  patronage.  Mr.  Bailey,  there- 
fore, cast  about  for  a  suitable  location  for  a  place 
which  might  serve  as  an  experiment,  and,  on  account 
of  the  large  number  of  workmen  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad  Depot  and  new  Public  Buildings  in  the 
vicinity,  the  site  above  referred  to  was  chosen.  The 
place  will  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  and 
from  seven  o*clock  A.  M.  to  eight  o'clock  P.  M.  a 
pint  cup  of  good  coffee,  with  a  good  roll,  will  be 
obtainable  for  the  sum  of  five  cents.  This  it  is  ex- 
pected will  about  cover  the  cost.    If  it  is  found  that 


a  piece  of  cheese  or  the  like  can  be  in  eluded  in  the 
sum,  it  will  be  done. 

<<  The  establishment  will  be  known  as  <TheWork- 
ingmen*a-  Obffee-Honse/  and  it  is  the  aim  of  its 
founder  to  ultimately  have  similar  establishments, 
If  the  enterprise  shall  meet  with  the  support  it  cer- 
tainly merits,  in' various  suitable  parts  of  the  city. 
There  will  be  twoi  •kinds  of  coffee  made  and  kept 
always  freth  |ind  hot.  These  will  be  purchased 
with  cart,  so  that  those  who  may  call  will  never  be 
disappointecl  in  the  quality  of  the  beverage.  Tea 
will  also  bd  sold,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  season  three  or  four  kinds  of 
soup  will  be  added  to  the  list.  The  coffee  and  tea 
yrill^be  served  in  half-pint  mugs,  and,  when  de- 
sired^sandwiches  will  be  furnished  also,  at  the  cost 
of  making  them. 

«  The  'Workingmen's  Coffee -House'  will  be  opened 
on  or  about  the  first  of  October,  or  sooner,  and  it 
will  perhaps  prove  the  entering  wedge  for  an  im- 
portant means  of  withdrawing  many  a  workingman 
and  others  from  a  drunkard's  life." 


• 


The  Fall  Biv£R  Disaster. — That  it  is 
time  stringent  laws  were  passed,  requiring 
the  owners  of  mills,  factories  and  all  other 
buildings  in  which  large  numbers  of  people 
are  employed  to  construct  ample  maans  of 
egress  for  every  story  that  is  occupied,  and 
provide  and  keep  in  working  order  suitable 
apparatus  to  extinguish  fires  that  originate 
during  working  hours,  must  be  the  conclusion 
of  every  intelligent  person  who  reads  the  de- 
tails of  the  fearful  disaster  which  occurred  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th  inst.,  at  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

The  mill  was  in  full  running  order  and  the 
operatives  at  their  posts.  The  fire  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  heating  of  some  ma- 
chinery, that  had  not  been  properly  oiled,  in 
the  fourth  story  of  the  building.  There  were 
water  pails  and  fire  apparatus  on  the  spot, 
but  the  former  were  empty  and  the  latter  not 
in  order ;  a  few  gallons  of  water  would  have 
been  sufficient;  the  want  of  these  led  not 
only  to  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  largest 
mills  in  that  busy  town,  but  to  the  death  of 
a  large  number  of  the  operatives  and  the 
mutilation  of  many  others. 

Considering  how  factories  and  mills  are 
generally  built,  and  the  inflammable  nature  of 
their  contents,  the  wonder  is  that  we  do  not 
have  more  disasters  of  this  kind. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  mass  of  working 
people,  while  enjoying  immunity  from  harm. 
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to  give  little  heed  to  the  perils  that  inevitably 
hang  around  every  form  of  labor  in  which 
machinery  is  employed  ;  they  go  day  after  day 
up  and  down  narrow  stairs  four  and  five  stories 
high,  and  did  they  but  for  a  moment  reflect 
upon  their  insecurity  they  would  see  how  en- 
tirely inadequate  they  would  prove  in  case  of 
fire. 

If  the  trades  unions,  through  which  agi- 
tators propose  to  force  capital  into  a  more  equi- 
table distribution,  would  turn  their  attention 
more  to  the  better  training  of  the  artisan  in 
the  careful  management  of  the  labor-saving 
machines  that  lighten  hb  toils,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  his  better  protection  from  acci- 
dent while  engaged  in  his  employment,  they 
would  do  more  for  the  material  prosperity 
and  the  comfort  of  their  fellow  workers  than 
can  ever  be  accomplished  by  widening,  as 
they  are  now  doing,  the  breach  between 
themselves  and  the  men  who  husband  and 
control  the  capital  that  the  brawny  arm  of 
the  laborer  creates. 

The  commonest  dictates  of  humanity  are 
outraged  by  the  frequency  of  the?e  horrors, 
and  the  material  loss  which  they  entail  is 
enormous.  Our  fairest  cities  are  laid  waste, 
and  life  and  property  that  scarcely  can  be 
computed  sacrificed,  and  the  query  forces 
itself,  how  long  shall  this  state  of  things  con- 
tinue? Are  we  never  to  learn  how  to  use  the 
manifold  means  of  lightening  labor,  and 
abridging  the  hours  of  work,  so  that  they 
shall  be  what  they  were  intended — blessings 
to  the  great  family  of  man  ? 

The  gathered  harvests  are  consumed  and 
the  reward  of  a  whole  year's  labor  swept 
away  in  one  short  hour  through  the  careless 
dropping  of  a  friction  match  on  the  barn 
floor. 

With  every  invention  and  appliance  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  race, 
comes  an  increased  responsibility  in  their  use 
and  until  we  impress  upon  ourselves  and  our 
employes  the  dangers  that  lurk  around  and 
lie  hidden  in  the  labor-saving  apparatus  of 
our  flelds,  our  bams  and  our  kitchens,  as  well 
as  in  the  workshop  and  the  factory,  any 
of  us  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  some  un- 
foreseen disaster  from  their  mismanagement 
or  careless  use. 


New  Book. — We  acknowledge  the  reoep* 
tion  of  a  copy  of  "Selected  Poems,"  just 
published  by  the  ''Philadelphia  First-day 
School  Union."  It  is  a  neat  little  volume  of 
143  pages,  containing  some  choice  pieces  aad 
appears  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  especially  designed,  and  is  also 
suitable  for  a  "  gift  book  "  for  those  who  de- 
rive pleasure  in  remeaibering  the  young  in 
this  way-  Those  wishing  to  purchase  will 
apply  to  Benjamin  Ilallowell,  Jr.,  2014 
Ogden  Street.    Price  50  cents. 


MARRIED. 

BAYNES— PRICE.— On  the  10th  of  Ninth  montb, 
with  the  approbation  of  Baltimore  MoDthl/  Meet- 
ing. Joseph  P.  Baynes,  of  Baltimore,  and  MatiMa 
Ann  Price,  formerly  of  Glencoe,  Baltimore  Coanlv, 
Maryland. 


■—  I 


DIED. 

HOLLINGSWORTH.— On  the  I6ih  of  the  Eijfhih 
month,  1874,  Edith  Hollingsworth,  wife  of  Kli  Hoi- 
lingsworih,  in  her  66th  year;  a  member  of  LlitU 
FalU  Monthly  Meeting. 

KIRBY.— Suddenly,  on  the  2lBt  of  Ninth  moatb. 
at  his  residence  near  Ellisdale,  N.  J.,  Robert  Kirbr, 
aged  about  80  years.     This  friend  bad  enjoyed  tbe   ^ 
marriaf^  relation  with  his  wife  for  over  fifty-oos   . 
years,  during  which  long  period  they  were  mtmbers 
and  attenders  of  Arneytown  Meeting,  New  Jersej. 

PHILLIPS.— At  Pennsgrove,  Upper  Oxford  Towq- 
ship,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  17th  of  Ninth  mootb. 
1874,  William  Phillips,  in  the  89th  year  of  hi*  age. 

BROWN.— On  the  16th  ultimo,  MaryD.  Browc,  of 
this  city,  in  the  90th  year  of  her  age. 

Although  not  in  membership  with  Friends,  this  ex- 
cellent woman  was  identified  with  them  in  (beirpno- 
ciples  and  when  in  health  was  an  attender  of  tbeir 
religious  meetings  and  interested  in  all  that  con- 
cerned their  welfare.  Frugal  and  simple  in  her 
habits  and  manner  of  life,  the  contributed  anoaAilT 
ot  her  ample  means  towards  the  relief  of  humM 
suffering  and  the  eleva.ion  of  those  less  farorel 
regarding  herself  only  as  a  steward  over  the  tea- 
poral  posessions  entrusted  to  her  care.  In  tb«» 
benefactions  her  broad  and  catholic  spirit  embracefi 
every  class  of  the  buxan  family  without  regard  t> 
nation,  sect  or  color.  Her  faith  and  trust  in  tb^ 
goodness  and  mercy  of  her  Hearenly  ^^^^^^  /^ 
from  early  life  habitual  and  unwarering,  and  be- 
lieving in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  she  looked 
forward  with  cheerful  confidence  to  peace  and  rf.-i 
beyond  the  grave.  . 

By  her  will  she  bequeathed  $139,000  to  the  cb*r5- 
table  institutions  of  her  native  city. 


Habits  influence  the  character  pretty  much 
as  undercurrents  influence  a  vessel,  and 
whether  they  speed  us  on  the  way  of  oor 
wishes,  or  retard  our  progress,  their  effect » 
not  the  less  important  because  imperccpubl*, 
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For  FrtendB*  IntelHgencer. 
FROM  OUB  £UROP£AN   CORRESPONDENT. 

No.  16. 

Our  departure  from  Schuls,  on  the  14th  of 
Eighth  moDth,  was  delayed  by  a  heavy  raio, 
which  lasted  thirty-six  hours  with  consider- 
able violence.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  we 
took  a  last  botanizing  walk  along  the  Inn,  and 
were  hurried  home  by  a  sudden  thunder  shower. 
"It  is  well/'  we  thought,  "  the  ride  to-morrow 
will  be  quite  without  dust,  and  the  air  clearer." 
But  the  thunder  shower  did  not  expend  its 
force  in  an  hour  or  two,  but  was  the  begin- 
DiDg  of  a  heavy  pouring  rain  which  continued 
through  the  night,  and  left  us  no  perplexing 
doubts  the  next  morning  as  to  whether  it  was 
better  to  leave  very  pleasant  quarters  at  the 
Hotel  Belvedere  and  tempt  the  elements,  or 
to  etay  another  day  in  the  £ngadine,  and  yet 
another,  are  an  additional  pleasure  and  no 
pain ;  for  we  cannot  hope  to  nnd  more  charm- 
ing scenery,  or  a  finer  or  more  bracing  air. 
We  rose  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  to  find 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
snow-clad  mountains.  The  rain  of  the  vallev 
had  been  snow  on  the  heights,  and  a  thick 
coating  of  white  was  spread  over  all  the  bare 
rocks  of  the  Alps,  cevering  them  completely 
down  to  the  investing  forest.  As  the  sun 
broke  forth  from  the  clouds  and  mists,  a 
scenery  of  surpassing  glory,  far  exceeding  our 
jDow  storm  in  the  Upper  Engadine,  was  re- 
pealed. The  roaring,  swollen  river,  the  green 
fields  of  the  evenly  terraced  valley,  the  moun- 
tain brooks  grown  into  cataracts,  the  wooded 
hills,  and  the  whitened  mountains  glittering 
in  the  fitful  sunbeams,  made  this  a  day  never 
to  be  forgotten — our  last  Sabbath  day  in  the 
Enj^dine. 

The  next  morning,  we  started  on  our  two 
days'  journey  to  Innsbruck.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  a  return  carriage,  we  erjoyed  the  lux- 
ury of  a  private  conveyance,  on  favorable 
terms.  A  comfortable  vehicle,  large  enough 
for  four  persons,  drawn  by  three  horses  over 
a  perfectly  smooth  road,  down  the  valley,  is 
&r  more  desirable  than  a  seat  in  the  dili- 
gence, as  it  admits  of  frequent  changes  of 
position  to  face  the  greater  glory  which  some- 
times lies  before  and  sometimes  behind.  We 
look  back,  long  and  regretfully,  at  the  sweet 
valley  which  lies  to  the  southwest,  and  to  the 
snowy  summits  which  the  morning  sun  has 
just  saluted,  and  which  are  joyously  reflecting 
back  his  radiance ;  but  around  us  and  before 
are  other  whitened  mountain  heights  scarcely 
less  lofty  and  picturesque,  and  the  terraced 
valley  loses  nothing  of  beauty  as  it  descends. 
The  heavy  rain  has  transformed  every  little 
streamlet  into  a  dashing  torrent,  and  pictur- 
esque cataracts  on  either  hand  glittered  over 
the  rocks,  and  lost  themselves  in  the  roaring 


river  below.  The  faithful  guide-book  assures 
us  that  the  country  from  Schuls  to  Martins- 
bruck  is  not  attractive,  but  the  great  Baed- 
eker had  never  seen  it,  I  am  sure,  under  such 
very  advantageous  circumstances. 

Among  the  interesting  features  of  this 
lower  valley  of  the  Inn,  are  the  ruined  cas- 
tles, situated  on  lofty  heights,  which,  it  would 
seem,  man  could  hardly  Ecale  at  all.  They 
are  not  quite  so  numerous  as  the  ancient 
strongholds  of  the  Rhine,  but  they  are  enough 
to  remind  us  constantly  of  the  grim,  barbaric 
past,  when  force,  not  law,  reigned  in  this  now 
happy  valley.  I  felt  like  saving  to  friends 
at  home  some  such  words  as  these  for  want  of* 
better: 

Here  are  meadows,  0  so  verdant  I 
Full  of  sweetest  flowers  e?er 
Varying  in  form  and  color  ; 
And  they  skirt  the  fir  clad  foot-hills 
Of  the  solemn,  hoary  mountains, 
Where  w<>»'ye  wandered  in  the  noon-tide 
Of  the  glad  and  glorious  summer. 
We  have  looked  frcm  rocky  fastness 
Far  away — away — o'er  mountain. 
Valley,  hill  and  rapid  river  ; 
O'er  the  lake,  as  blue  as  heaven, 
O'er  the  forest  land,  that  climbeth 
Up  ambitions  toward  the  summits 
Of  the  snow-capped,  ancient  mountains.. 
So  glad  witness  can  we  bear  you 
That  God's  earth  is  full  of  glory, 
Beauty  and  perennial  gladness. 
We  have  seen  more  good  than  evil, 
More  of  joyance  than  of  sorrow, 
More  of  laughter  than  of  weeping, 
And  more  light  is  there  than  darkness. 

Let  the  ruined  castles  crumble 
On  the  frowning  heights  around  us, 
For  they  tell  of  days  barbaric. 
When  the  power  of  the  mighty 
Bowed  and  crushed  the  poor  and  lowly. 

Let  the  gloomy,  dreary  dungeon 
Underneath  the  tyrant's  fastness 
Be  forgotten  in  the  darkness. 
Nature,  ever  young  and  joyous, 
Beckons  out  into  the  sunshine — 
And  in  sweetest  tones  she  speaketh 
Peace  and  com'ort  to  the  weary. 

We  have  conversed  with  the  flower — 
Heard  the  busy,  cheerful  murmur 
Of  the  bees,  who,  without  number, 
Suck  their  sweetness,  very  wisely. 
Not  alone  from  tender  blossom 
Does  this  prndent,  economic, 
Cheerful  little  Switser  gather 
Nectar  from  the  nectaries ; 
But  he  finds  to  what  sweet  uses 
He  can  put  the  homely  thistle. 
Just  as  well  as  sweetest  roses, 
So  from  darkness  cometh  brightness, 
From  the  acorn  grows  the  oaklet, 
And  from  evil  good  outspringeth. 

Very  plainly  it  is  shown  us 
That  the  Thistle  loves  the  mountains^ 
And  that  many  of  his  species 
Dwell  here  in  the  Engadine  ? 
On  from  Martinsbruck,  even  unto 
The  fair  lakelet  of  St.  Moritz, 
(And  no  other  where,. they  tell  as,) 
Grows  up  loftily  and  proudly, 
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Striving  to  attain  man's  stature. 
Stern,  he  pntteth  forth  fierce  prickles, 
Which  can  pierce  the  epidermis 
Of  the  daring  botanizer; 
And  his  head,  before  its  blossom, 
Like  a  woollj  globe  it  seemeth 
Set,  like  porcupine,  with  prickles. 

Soon  upon  the  skjward  summit 
Of  the  bold,  aggressive  wool -ball, 
Oomes  a  little  speck  of  purple, 
Which  expands  and  spreads  exultant, 
Till  a  crown  of  regal  glory 
Decks  the  head  of  Kinglj  thistle. 

Here  is  seen  the  perfect  wisdom 
That  designed  the  W00II7  nesting, 
Where  the  tender,  purple  flowrets 
Rested,  gathering  up  their  forces 
iPor  successful,  final  effort. 
In  the  native  land  behind  us. 
There  are  thistle  heads  as  thornj, 
Stern,  resentful  and  mysterious 
Which,  mayhap,  one  day  will  blossom 
And  give  out  their  stored  up  sweetness. 
Unsuspected,  and  unhoped  for — 
For  the  blessing  of  all  people. 

Here  we  are  at  the  town  of  Martinsbruck, 
where,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a  bridge  over 
the  Inn ;  and  this  bridge  is  on  the  boundary 
between  Switzerland  and  Tyrol. 

We  now  pass  into  the  dominion  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  must  expect  the  in- 
spection of  the  officers  of  the  customs.  The 
ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Serviezel,  on  the  height 
:aboye,  mark  the  spot,  which  no  doubt  could 
tell  stirring  tales  of  ancient  days,  had  it  mem- 
ory and  power  of  speech.  As  our  carriage 
passes  from  the  bridge  on  to  the  soil  of  Tyrol, 
a  pleasant  looking  gentleman,  standing  by 
the  wayside,  bows  as  if  to  welcome  us  grace- 
fully into  Austrian  territory.  The  driver 
halts  and  he  approaches  us,  and  another  offi- 
•cial,  from  a  house  at  the  wayside,  corner  up 
on  the  other  side,  and  they  announce  them- 
selves as  officers  of  the  customs,  and  inquire 
if  we  have  anything  with  us  on  which  we 
•should  pay  duty.  We  point  to  our*  little 
trunks  and  explain  that  they  contain  only 
olo  hing  and  guidebooks,  when  the  collectors 
of  customs  smile  blandly  and  wave  us  on- 
ward, wishing  us  a  happy  journey ;  so  we  are 
DOW  safely  admitted  and  even  welcomed  into 
the  empire. 

We  now  commence  the  ascent  of  the  Pass 
of  Fenstermunz,  by  a  road  which  is  consid- 
•ered  a  triumph  of  modern  engineering  skill. 
Up  we  go,  by  long  zigzags,  to  a  greatli^ight, 
on  the  mountain  side,  the  read  in  many 
places  being  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  We 
piss  through  tunnels  of  the  lofty  height,  and 
ever  and  anon  look  down  into  the  Inn  valley 
far  below  us  Our  road  is  broad  and  seem- 
ingly as  firm  as  the  mountains  themselves, 
And  defended  on  the  outer  side  by  most  sub- 
stantial masonry  and  massive  railing.  One 
<langer  that  had  to  be  guarded  against  by  the 
engineer,  was  from  falling  material  from  the  I 


heights  above.  In  some  places  slides  of  looee 
earth  were  to  be  apprehended,  and  strong 
stakes  were  driven  into  the  mountain  side,  a 
few  inches  apart,  and  branches  of  fir  were 
neatly  interwoven  into  a  kind  of  basket  work 
among  them,  making  quite  a  firm  artificial 
terrace.  The  same  work  was  repeated  a  few 
yards  above,  and  again  and  again,  as  far  as 
the  danger  threatened.  The  lower  part  of 
th3  work  was  often  a  most  substantial  wall  of 
heaviest  masonry,  and  a  gutter,  paved  with 
little  cobble  stones  and  kept  quite  clear  of 
grass,  bordered  all  the  inner  or  mountain  side 
of  the  road.  In  some  places  avalanches  were 
to  be  apprehended,  and  here  galleries  of  stone 
were  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
would  shield  the  road,  and  give  the  avalanche 
a  smooth  and  easv  passage  down  the  precip- 
itous mountain  side  into  the  Inn.  The  stone 
roof  of  the  gallery,  many  feet  in  thickness, 
slanted  steeply,  and  the  outer  wall,  which 
was  of  stupendous  strength,  was  also  much 
inclined  outward.  Driving  rapidly  through, 
I  could  not  be  entirely  certain,  but  I  thought 
it  fully  six  feet  thick.  The  stone  used  for  all 
the  masonry  of  the  road  is  very  large,  and 
the  work  is  quite  beautifully  finished.  Where 
torrents  are  pouring  down  the  mountain  side, 
the  bed  is  in  many  cases  paved  substantially 
and  tunnels  of  ample  size  convey  the  water 
under  the  road;  a  solid  block  of  granite de-  ^ 
fending  the  highway  itself  from  any  inroad  ^ 
in  case  of  a  freshet.  Near  mid  day  we  reach 
the  lofty  little  town  of  Hoch-Fenstermuni, 
and  we  get  the  finest  view  at  this  point  Here 
we  make  a  pause  of  two  hours,  while  the 
horses  rest.  \ye  look  down  from  our  rest  to 
the  tower  and  bridge  of  old  Fenstermunt 
five  hundred  feet  below,  and  up  the  narrow 
defile,  through  which  the  river  is  roaring,  to 
the  Engadine  mountains  in  the  background. 
A  few  minutes'  walk  backward  on  the  road. 
and  we  have  a  fine  waterfall,  of  liberal  pro- 
portions, for  a  background.  Here  are  studies 
for  any  artist,  however  ambitious ;  but  hov 
inadequate  is  written  description !  When 
we  have  dined  and  the  horses  have  been  dak 
refreshed  we  continue  our  journey  onward  for 
four  hours,  towards  Innsbruck,  enjoying  the 
rapid  descent  from  our  elevation  quite  as 
much  as  the  ascent. 

All  day  we  have  abundant  evidence  thst 
we  are  in  a  country  which  clings  to  the  R^Q* 
ish  faith,  and  into  which  the  light  of  the  Bef* 
ormation  never  penetrated.  Little  shrinei 
containiog  the  various  objects  of  adoratioa. 
are  erected  along  the  waysides,  and  the  pi^ 
tures  and  images  they  contained  were,  a5 
works  of  art,  simply  hideous.  Pictures  rep 
resenting  the  religious  ideas  of  the  people 
are  frequently  to  be  seen  painted  on  ^the 
outer  walls  of  houses,  and  the  priestly  dres 
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reminded  us  that  we  were  no  looger  in  the 
Swiss  Engadine.  As  we  approach  the  town 
of  Bied,  the  attention  is  arrested  bj  a  beau- 
tifally  situated  building  or  group  of  build- 
ings on  an  eminence  to  the  south.  The  path- 
way that  leads  to  it  is  adorned  with  numerous 
shrines,  and  two  hatless  monks,  with  shaven 
crowns,  and  long,  coarse,  brown  cloaks  with 
pointed  hoods,  and  a  rope  girdle,  who  are 
walking  toward  it,  indicate  that  this  is  a  Cap- 
uchin monastery.  We  find  that  it  was  erected 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  a  kind  of  relig- 
ious barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion from  Switzerland  into  this  land. 

At  the  town,  where  oui:  road  returns  to  the 
lefl  bank  of  the  river,  we  make  a  pause  of  a 
half  hour,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  look  a 
little  at  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Laudegg, 
which  stands  on  a  precipitous  rock  above  it 
The  town  lies  in  a  marshy  plain  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Kaunserthal,  a  valley  which 
is  a  great  resort  for  pilgrims.  Energetic 
walkers  would  be  tempted  into  such  pictur- 
esque by-ways  as  this  which  leads  the  wan- 
derer to  the  huge  Qepaatsch  glacier,  the  most 
extensive  in  the  Tyrol,  but  we  make  a  virtue 
of  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  loft,  but  press  rieht  onward.  Near  six 
o'clock  we  reach  the  Pontlatzer  Brucke 
(bridge),  which  takes  us  to  the  right  bank  of 
Inn.  This  is  a  spot  famed  in  the  annals  of 
the  T^rol.  In  1703,  a  Bavarian  army,  at- 
tempting to  invade  the  Tyrol,  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Tyrolese,  only  a 
mere  handful  of  fugitives  escaping  to  bear 
the  tidings  to  their  prince,  the  Elector  Max 
Emanuel.  A  similar  fate  here  befell  another 
body  of  Bavarians  in  1809.  Masse?  of  rock 
and  trunks  of  trees  were  hurled  from  the 
heights  above  upon  the  invaders,  while  the 
unerring  aim  of  Tvrolese  riflemen  proved 
fatal  to  almost  all  who  survived. 

Six  miles  more  and  we  reach  the  town  of 
Landeck,  where  we  spend  the  night  It  is 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  at  the  union 
of  the  Arlberg,  Lower  Inn,  and  Vintschgau 
rdads,  and  is  commanded  by  an  ancient  cas- 
tle, which  has  no  longer  any  warlike  or  gov- 
ernmental use,  on  its  lofty  rock,  but  serves  as 
a  habitation  to  several  poor  families.  A  heavy 
rain  is  falling,  which  prevents  our  exploring 
for  ourselves  the  village  of  Landeck,  or  as- 
cending to  the  castle,  which  is  not  so  high  as 
such  strongholds  often  are.  It  is  an  igno- 
minious thing  to  subside  into  a  dull,  cold 
room,  with  only  a  single  candle  for  illumina- 
tion, when  one  is  filled  with  a  noble  enthusi- 
asm to  explore  the  old  town  and  castle,  which 
we  shall  probably  never  see  again.  The  only 
consolation  is  sleep.  The  morning  is  rainy, 
but  our  driver  insists  that  we  must  press  on- 
ward, for  the  journey  to  Innsbruck  is  a  hard 


day's  work  for  the  horsep,  and  should  begin 
early:  besides,  he  says,  it  will  not  rain  all 
day,  and  he  will  open  the  carriage-top  when- 
ever the  showers  permit 

Wo  start  in  faith,  and  as  a  compensation 
for  our  heroic  trust,  the  clouds  grow  thinner,, 
begin  to  break  a  little,  and  we  ride  merrily 
onward  down  the  valley.    Three  miles  below^ 
Landeck  an  abrupt  rocky  barrier  projects- 
into  the  valley,  like  a  promontory  into  the 
sea,  leaving  hardly  room  for  the  river  and 
the  road.    To  the  left  on  the  fir-clad  slope  i» 
a  great  nunnery  of  the  Bisters  of  Charity^ 
and  to  the  right  on  a  lofty  height  are  seen 
the  ruins  of  the  handsome  Kronburg,  with  a- 
barren  pyramidal  mountain  for  a  back-ground.. 
This  is  a  scene  of  picturesque  beauty,  which 
continually  repeats  itself  with  many  varia- 
tions.    The  strong,  rapid  river,   the  fertile 
valley,  varying  in  width  from  a  mere  rocky 
gorge  to  two  or  three  miles,  the  lofty  moun* 
tains  whose  summits  seem  lost  in  the  clouds,, 
the  ruined  stronghold  midway  up,  on  the 
rocky  terrace,  the  little  village  with  its  spire^ 
which  nestles  in  the  valley,  are  the  elementa 
of  many  charming  pictuies.    The  peculiar 
Tyrolese  costume  is  sometimes  seen,  but  i» 
rare  on  this  much  frequented  post-road,  where 
the  ordinary  dress   of  civilized  mankind  is 
ffenerally  adopted.     Women  are  engaged  in 
dressing  and  gathering  the  crops,  and  even 
in  driving  the  oxen  along  the  road,  and  if  we 
halt  at  an  inn,  a  woman  comes  to  the  car- 
riage door,  assists  us  to  alight,  and  then  does  all 
the  honors  of  the  house.    The  male  proprie* 
tor  seems  to  be  taking  the  world  very  easy*, 
smokes  his  great  pipe,  and  seems  quite  will- 
ing that  the  obedient  women  kind  should  do 
the  work  of  the  hostelry.    To  the   passing 
traveller  it  does  look  as  if  the  men  had  sunk 
down  into  the  savage  notion  that  their  moth- 
ers, wives  and  daughters  were  their  proper 
servitors,  and  that  they  (the  men)  were  a  su- 
perior order  of  beings.    To  Americans  it  is 
not  pleasing  to  see  an  aged  woman  bearing, 
on  her  back  a  basket  as  large  as  herself,  or 
drawing  a  cart  which  would  seem  a  fitting 
load  for  a  horse.     But  they  look  cheerful  and 
evidently  are  not  aware  of  beii^g  special  ob- 
jects of  sympathy.     I  noticed  one  case  which 
looked  more  barbaric  than  I  knew  how   to 
express.    A  little  bare- foot  girl,  apparently 
about  twelve  years  old,  was  harnessed  by  a 
rope  to  a  cart  which  was   laden  with  corn- 
stalks.   She  was  drawing  it  over  the  stony 
road,  while  behind  the  load,  walked  a  tall, 
bread-shouldered    man,   well  booted,  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, acting  as  driver.     He  looked  around  as 
the  diligence  rattled  past,  evidently  without 
any  Ecnse  of  shame,  and  the  little  maid  also 
turned  round  in  the  shafts  quite  unaware  that. 
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she  was  the  object  of  pitying  notice.  I 
longed  to  tell  the  semi  civilized  Austrian  that 
an  American  father  would  not  only  have 
drawn  the  load  himself,  but  would  have  made 
his  little  one  a  nest  on  the  top  of  it,  and  have 
taken  her  home  as  in  a  triumphal -car.  Such 
tenderness  would  not  unfit  her  for  the  des- 
tined life  of  an  American  woman,  though  it 
might  be  an  unwise  training  for  the  little 
girl  who  was  to  become  the  burdenbearing, 
toiling  frau  of  the  Tyrol.  But  in  order  to  judge 
somewhat  fairly  of  the  relative  labors  of 
men  and  women  in  these  lauds  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  many  of  the  able  bodied 
young«  men  are  taken  into  the  military  serv- 
ice, and  that  during  the  summer  months  a 
large  number  of  men  and  boys  go  with  the 
cattle  into  the  pasture  lands  of  the  high 
mountains,  while  nearly  all  the  grass  which 
grows  in  the  valleys  is  utilized  for  hav.  Then, 
again,  the  men  must  prepare  the  fuel,  which, 
as  it  grows  on  the  precipitous  steeps,  is  no 
easy  task  ;  and  they  must  build  the  wonder- 
ful roads  which  make  rugged  mountain  val- 
leys easier  to  traverse  than  the  level  plains 
of  our  own  land.  Toil  and  exposure  have 
hardened  and  roughened  the  physique  of  the 
women,  and  they  remind  one  of  the  body- 
guard of  Tennyson's  Princess,  who, 

^<  Close  behind  her  stood 
Eight  daaghters  of  the  plough,  stronger  thao  men, 
Huge  women,  blowzed  with  health,  and  wind,  and 

rain 
And  labor.     Each  wan  like  a  Druid  rock  ; 
Or  like  a  spire  of  land  that  stands  apart 
Oleft  from  the  land,  and  walled  about  with  mews." 

We  are  struck  with  the  extensive  cultiva- 
tion of  Indian  corn  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. More  of  the  soil  was  occupied  with  this 
than  with  any  other  crop.  The  stalks  were 
very  near  together.  They  were  planted  in 
rows  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  apart,  and 
the  plants  were  at  intervals  of  about  four  or  five 
inches.  Only  one  stalk  grew  in  a  place,  and 
every  stalk  bore  one  ear,  all  the  barren 
stems  being  removed,  and  the  ears  were  of  a 
pretty  good  size.  Notwithstanding  the  thick- 
ness of  the  corn,  another  crop  was  growing 
among  it,  sometimes  pumpkins,  and  some- 
times beans,  apd  the  field  was  generally  bor- 
dered with  hemp.  They  do  not  use  this  grain 
in  its  green  state  for  the  table  as  we  do,  and 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  its  being  fit  to  eat,  but 
use  it  for  the  cattle  alone.  Beets,  too,  though 
we  see  them  growing,  are  never  on  the  table, 
and,  indeed,  fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
are  eaten  sparingly.  I  think  beer  and  the 
cheaper  wines  of  the  country  are  used  instead 
of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Water  is  quite  de- 
spised as  a  beverage,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  superstition,  both  among  the  people 
of  the  country  and  their  visitors,  that  there 
is  something  baleful  about  it ;  but  if  there  is, 


we,  so  far,  have  failed  to  discover  it  The 
waters  of  Europe  are  about  as  good  as  those  of 
America,  their  only  fault  being  that  they  are 
out  of  fashion. 

At  the  inn  of  Magerback,  where  the  road 
again  crosses  the  river,  rises  the  wooded  Pe- 
tersburg, with  its  ruined  castle,  memorable  as 
the  birth-place  of  Margaret  Mau  basch, 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  the  Tyrol,  through 
whom  this  country  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Emperors  of  Austria. 

Just  before  reaching  the  town  of  Zirl,  we 
come  in  view  of  the  sharply  indented  peab 
of  the  Selrain  on  the  right,  which  are  curi- 
ously distinct  from  ^he  other  mountains.  The 
sharp  outline  of  their  distant  summits  agaioet 
the  evening  sky,  photographs  itself  on  the 
memory,  and  one  questions  vainly  how  these 
strange  cliffs  were  fashioned  out  of  the  earth 
materials. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Zirl,  on  our  left,  the 
Martinswand,  like  a  stalwart  giant,  rises  per- 
pendicular 1,600  feet  above  the  road,  aud  in 
the  distance  are  two  pyramidal  mountain!, 
and  the  rounded  summit  of  the  Patscher 
Koft,  over  7,000  feet  high,  on  which,  half 
way  up,  glistens  the  white  pilgrimage  church 
of  Heilegwasser. 

We  read  that,  "  In  1493,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  having  lost  his  way  while  io  pur- 
suit of  a  chamois  above  the  Martinswand, 
missed  his  footing,  and  rolled  down  to  the  j 
brink  of  the  precipice,  where  he  arrested  hie 
progress  by  clinging  to  a  projecting  rock,  but 
in  such  a  position  that  he  was  unable  to  oiove 
from  the  spot.  His  perilous  situation  being 
observed  from  below,  the  pastor  of  Zirl,  at 
tended  by  nuTnerous  members  of  his  flock. 
repaired  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  with  the  boat, 
by  the  raising  of  which,  he  granted  the  Em- 
peror absolution.  At  this  juncture  anangelin 
the  garb  of  a  chamois  hunter,  was  suddenly 
seen  oy  the  devout  spectators  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  exhausted  monarch,  whom  he  coo- 
ducted  by  unknown  paths  to  a  place  of  safet]^- 
The  spot  where  the  Emperor  was  in  such  immi- 
nent peril  is  marked  by  a  cross  on  the  rock, 
900  feet  above  the  Inn,  but  not  easily  distin- 
guished from  below.  It  stands  in  a  small 
hollow  exactly  opposite  the  chapel  on  the 
wooded  height" 

Without  wbbing  to  undervalue  the  super- 
natural experience  of  the  Emperor,  one  can 
readily  see  how  this  supposed  miracle  can  be 
explained,  though  it  is  really  marvelous  that 
the  "  delivering  angel "  does  not  again  appear 
to  claim  a  reward  from  the  grateful  monarch. 

S.  R. 

Salzburg,  Eighth  month  2d(A,  1874. 
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MOIUS  LIFE. 

Not  weary  of  Thy  world 

So  beautiful,  0  Father,  in  Thy  love, 

Thj  world,  that,  glory-lighted  from  above, 

Lies  in  T by  band  impearled ; 

Not  asking  rest  from  toil  ,* 

Sweet  toil  that  draws  us  nearer  to  Thy  side ; 

Erer  to  tend  thy  planting  satisfied 
Though  in  uogenial  soil; 

Not  to  be  freed  from  care, 

That  lifts  us  out  of  selfs  lone  hollowness  ; 

Since  unto  Thj  dear  feet  we  all  may  press, 
And  leave  our  burdens  there ; 

But  O  for  tireless  strength  I 

A  life  untainted  by  the  curse  of  sin, 

That  spreads  no  vile  contagion  from  within ; 

Found  without  spot  at  length. 

For  power  and  stronger  will, 

To  pour  out  love  from  the  heart's  inmost  springs; 

A  constant  freshness  for  all  needy  things ; 
1q  blessing,  blessed  still! 

O  to  be  free,  heart-free 

From  all  that  checks  the  right  endeavor  here  I 
To  drop  the  weariness,  the  pain,  the  fear, 

To  know  death  cannot  be ! 

More  life  I  the  life  of  heaven  I 

A  perfect  liberty  to  do  Thy  will ; 

Receiving  all  from  Thee,  and  giving  still, 
Freely  as  Thou  haftt  given  ! 

•  — Lucy  Larcom. 


what's  THE  UB£  OF  GRUMBLING? 

Suppose,  my  little  lady. 

Your  doll  should  break  her  head, 
Could  you  make  it  whole  by  crying 

Till  your  eyes  and  nose  are  red  ? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  pleasanter 

To  treat  it  as  a  joke ; 
And  say  you're  glad  "  'twas  Dolly's, 

And  not  your  head  that  broke  ?  '* 

Suppose  you're  dressed  for  walking, 

And  the  rain  comes  pouring  down, 
Will  it  clear  off  the  sooner 

Because  you  scold  and  frown  ? 
And  wouldnt  it  be  nicer 

For  you  to  smile  than  pout. 
And  80  make  sunshine  In  the  house 

When  there  is  none  without? 

Suppose  your  task,  my  little  man, 

Is  very  hard  to  get, 
Will  it  make  it  any  easier 

For  you  to  sit  and  fret  ? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  wiser 

Than  waiting  like  a  dunce, 
To  go  to  work  in  earnest 

And  learn  the  thing  at  once? 

S  appose  that  some  boys  have  a  horse. 

And  some  a  coach  and  pair, 
Will  it  tire  you  less  while  walking 

To  say,  "  It  isn't  fair"? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  nobler 

To  keep  your  temper  sweet. 
And  in  your  heart  be  thankful 

You  can  walk  upon  your  feet  ? 

And  suppose  the  world  don't  please  yon, 
Nor  the  way  some  people  do, 

Do  you  think  the  whole  creation 
Will  be  altered  just  for  you  ? 

And  isn't  it,  my  boy  or  girl, 


The  wisest,  bravest  plan, 
Whatever  comes  or  doesn't  come. 

To  do  the  best  you  can  ?         — Obterver. 


^9^ 


YOUNG  BOTANISTS. 

We  know  a  family  of  children  who  for 
several  years  have  kept  a  little  book  in  which 
they  have  noted  down  the  time  and  place  of 
the  earliest  blossoming  of  every  flower  in  all 
the  region.  And  they  have  found  that  there 
is  one  particular  clump  of  hepaticas  growing 
upon  the  south  side  of  a  fence,  and  kept  from 
the  cold  winds  by  an  angle  in  the  rails, 
which  for  four  years  have  opened  their  blue 
eyes  almost  a  week  before  any  others  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  That  fence  corner 
gets  a  great  many  visits  these  days,  but  no 
signs  of  the  buds  have  been  seen  yet.  Then 
there  is  another  sheltered  nook  where  the 
spring-beauties  make  their  appearance  first, 
liot  once  have  they  failed  in  several  years ; 
and  upon  the  south  side  of  an  old  decayed 
log,  which  the  children  know  well,  there  is  a 
clump  of  blood-roots,  which  are  ahead  of  any 
others  round  about.  They  know  the  homes 
of  the  flowers  almost  as  well  as  they  do  their 
own,  or  those  of  their  playmates  and  can  tell 
just  when  and  where  to  go  to  find  them;  and 
besides  that  they  can  tell  you  a  great  many 
other  things  about  them,  some  of  which  they 
could  not  learn  from  books,  as  there  are  no 
books  that  tell  them.  But  their  own  little 
flower-book  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and 
they  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  it. — Ad- 
vance,   —♦— 


OEMTBK    MKKTINO. 

The  repairs  required  to  this  meeting-honse  will 
very  likely  not  cost  less  than  $2,500,  of  which  about 
$1,000  has  yet  to  be  raised. 

Friends  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
meetings,  and  favoring  the  keeping  of  the  meeting- 
houses in  a  decent,  comfortable  condition,  should 
aid  the  few  Friends  residing  in  its  limits  by  for- 
warding contributions  to  Caleb  G.  Way,  Half  Moon, 
Centre  county,  Pa. ;  or,  they  may  be  left  with  John 
Gomly,  at  office  of  Friends*  Intelligencer ^  106  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia. 


Thb  First-day  Schools  at  Race  street,  West  Phil- 
adelphia, Girard  Avenue  and  Germantown,  re-open 
to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock,  and  Green  street 
in  the  afternoon  at  2}  o'clock.  The  attendance  of 
Friends  and  their  children,  and  such  others  as  may 
be  willing  to  meet  with  them,  is  invited. 


A  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  will  be  held  at  Race  street  Meeting-house 
on  Fourth-day,  Tenth  month  7th,  at  the  close  of  the 
Meeting  for  Worship. 

Indian  Aid  Associations,  and  auy  Friends  inter- 
ested in  the  concern,  are  particularly  invited  to  at- 
tend. Contributions  in  money,  goods  or  clothing 
can  be  sent,  as  heretofore,  to  John  Saunders,  No. 
36  N.  Fourth  street. 

Part-worn  clothing,  for  men,  women  or  children, 
is  acceptable.     The  Indians  highly  appreu'iMtf  such. 

Mary  Jeaxh.s,  Ctcrk. 
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JRIEND8'    INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA   FIBST-DAT  SCHOOL    UNION. 

Tbe  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Green  street 
Meeting- house,  on  Sixtb-daj,  Tenth  month  9th,  ai 
7^  o'clock  P.  M.  The  several  First-daj  Schools 
etc.|  within  Philadelphia  Qaarterlj  Meeting,  are 
desired  to  forward  report?,  also  not  exceeding  tour 
delegates,  to  the  Association,  to  enable  a  report  to 
be  prepared  to  the  approaching  semi-annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  at  Mount  Hoily.  General 
attendance  of  all  interested  is  inrited. 

Ben  J.  Hallo  WELL,  Jr.,  Clerk,' 


BALEV    UNION    OF    FIRST-DAY    SCHOOLS 

Will  meet  at  MuUica  Hill,  N.  J.,  on  Seventh-day, 
Tenth  month  10th,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  A  general 
invitation  is  extended. 

Reuben  Woolman,     *)  Clerks' 
Hannah  Ann  Haines,  / 

Carriages  will  be  in  waiting  at  Wenonah  on  the 
arrival  of  the  8.15  train  from  Philadelphia,  te  con- 
vey vifeitiog  Fritnds  to  the  meeting. 

circular  mibtinos. 

10th  mo.  4,  Frankford,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

(«  Richland  (Quakertown),  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  Birmingham,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

18,  Radnor,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  Byberry,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  Roaring  Greek,  Pa.,  10  A.  M. 


II 
II 
II 


"     Gatawissa,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
25,    Gentredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 
<<     West  Nottingham,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 


BURLINGTOH  QUARTERLY  FIRST-DA v  SCHOOL  UNION 

Will  meet  at  Upper  Springfield  Meeting-house,  on 

Seventh-day,  Tenth  month  10th,  at  10  o'clock  A.M. 

The  Executive  Gommittee  of  the  same  will  meet  at 

9^  o'clock  the  same  morning. 

Mary  J.  Garwood,  1  ^   ^ 
Martha  G.  DeCou,  / 


friends'    historical    ASSOCIATION. 

The  stated  meeting  will  be  held  at  820  Spruce 
street,  on  Fourth-4ay,  Tenth  month  7th,  at  8  o'clock 
P.  M.  The  attendance  of  its  members  is  particu- 
larly requested,  and  the  company  of  others  feeling 
an  interest  wi'l  be  very  acceptable. 

William  J.  Jbnks,  Prfrndent^ 
Nath'l  E.  Jajvney,  SecrtUtqf, 


itsm:8 


A  TEBRiRLB  disaster  occurred  at  Fall  River,  Mas- 
sacbuEetts,  on  the  19th  of  last  month.  Granite 
Mills  No.  1,  at  that  place,  caught  fire  soon  after  the 
hands  had  gone  to  work,  and  a  number  of  the  ope- 
rators, mostly  gills,  were  killed  in  jumping  from  the 
windows,  or  perished  in  the  burning  building. 

The  upper  story,  or  attic,  used  as  a  spool -room, 
was  at  tbe  time  occupied  by  about  sixty  persons, 
and  the  first  intimation  they  received  of  the  danger 
was  a  cloud  of  dense,  blinding  and  suffocating 
smoke,  that  swept  up  the  staircase,  and  forced  them 
to  seek  safety  in  the  northern  section  of  the  build- 
ing. One  man,  regardless  of  his  own  safety,  worked 
with  heroic  ardor,  and,  by  means  of  a  rope,  landed 
on  the  ground  a  number  of  the  girls  in  safety. 

Many,of  the  git  Is  became  unconscious  from  fright 
ere  the'  flames  reached  them.  Some  leaped  from 
the  windows,  preferring  to  be  crushed  and  maimed 
rather  than  burned,  and  the  shocking,  heart-rending 
sights  that  met  the  eye  on  all  sides  were  agonizing. 


Reports  of  the  police  and  mill  authorities  give  the 
number  of  killed  by  the  disaster,  23 ;  missing,  3 ; 
wounded,  36. 

The  Ghicaoo  Public  Library  was  founded  in 
1871,  immediately  after  the  great  fire,  and  was  es- 
tablished by  liberal  gifts  from  sister  cities  and  for- 
eign countries.  It  is  supported  by  a  tax  of  one-fifib 
of  a  mill,  which  .produces  an  annual  income  of 
$65,000.  There  are  now  about  40,000  volomeB  in 
the  library,  and  it  is  rapidly  increasing.  There  U 
no  competing  library  in  the  city,  and  tbe  daily 
average  circulation  of  books  is  consequently  very 
large.  Any  resident  of  the  city  may  receive  a  card 
on  which  books  may  be  borrowed,  by  registeriog 
his  or  her  name  and  residence,  and  depositing  a  guar- 
antee certificate  signed  by  a  responsible  citizen,  or 
in  lieu  thereof  three  dollars  in  money,  the  deposit  to 
be  returned  at  any  time  on  the  surrender  of  the  re- 
ceipt. 

A  remarkable  case  of  spontaneous  combustion  i; 
reported  in  Madbury.  A  few  weeks  since,  6.  F. 
Yittum  discovered  that  a  pile  of  manure,  straw  and 
Utter,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  some  time 
against  his  barn,  was  on  fire,  and  it  required  & 
larg^  amount  of  labor  to  smother  the  fire  and  pre- 
veut  the  destruction  of  his  buildings.  There  was 
no  possible  chance  for  the  manure  heap  to  have 
taken  fire  in  any  other  way  than  from  tbe  beat 
which  it  had  itself  generated.  This  circumstaoce 
may  serve  to  caution  people  who  allow  such  heaps 
to  accumulate  in  close  proximity  to  barns  and  sta- 
bles.— Boston  Drarueript.  • 

LiBBio,  the  great  German  chemist,  dechred: 
*(  We  can  prove  wiih  mathematical  certaioty,  ai 
plain  as  two  and  two  make  four,  that  as  much  floor 
or  meal  as  can  lie  on  the  point  ot  a  table  knife  is 
more  nutritious  than  nine  quarts  of  the  best  Bars- 
riun  beer,  that  a  man  who  is  able  daily  to  coosame 
that  amount  of  beer  obtains  from  it  in  a  whole 
year,  in  the  most  favorable  case,  exactly  tbe  amouot 
of  nutrition  which  is  contained  in  a  five  poaod 
loaf  of  bread,  or  in  three  pounds  of  fleah.'* 

Thi  returns  of  the  Department  of  Agricultore 
for  the  Ninth  month  indicate  an  average  condition 
of  ninety-three,  against  ninety-five  in  Ninth  mooih. 
1873.  The  average  of  the  crop  is  seven  per  cest 
greater  than  last  year,  which  would  bring  theaggre- 
gate  yield  to  nearly  an  average  on  last  year's  acreage 
All  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  are 
above  the  average,  except  Delaware,  which  is  a  fall 
average.  All  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States 
are  below  the  average,  except  Alabama. 

The  inland  Southern  States  are  all  above  tbe 
average,  Aikaneas  presenting  the  maximum  of  the 
whole  country  which  is  120.  North  of  tde  Ubic 
river  mott  of  the  counties  not  visited  by  the  chioeh 
present  superior  crops  ;  Ghio,  Michigan  and  Indiaas 
are  above  the  average ;  Illinois,  2  ptr  cent,  below; 
Wisconsin  Is  reduced  23  percent,  below  by  droaib 
and  chinches.  West  of  tbe  Mississippi  the  drooUi 
was  intense.  Heat,  hot  winds,  chinches  and  grus- 
hoppers  have  reduced  all  the  States  below  an  arer- 
age,  except  Missouri.  The  Pacific  States  are  abon 
the  average. 

The  Russian  Government,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tensive emigration  of  the  Mennonites,  has  oader- 
taken  to  exempt  members  of  that  sect  from  actot! 
military  service,  but  still  holds  them  liable  to  d^ 

I'  duty  as  hospital  attendants  and  surgeons.  Th^ 
Mennonites  of  the  Volga  district  will  probablj  a^' 
consent  to  remain  under  these  conditions. 


FRIENDS'    INTELLIGENCER. 


BPUOATIOyAL- 

MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE 

CONCORDVILLE, 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  PENN. 
Ib  situated  on  the  Pbila.  k  Baltimore  Central  R.  R.,  20 
milei  west  of  Philadelphia.  Both  sexes  are  admitted. 
It  is  under  the  care  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  To  our  piesent  corps  of 
Teachers  we  hare  added  two  others,  ripe  in  Scholar- 
ship and  experience.  The  English  branches,  the 
Glassies  and  the  Sciences  will  be  thoronghly  taught. 
No  efforts  will  be  spared  to  give  stadents  a  careful 
kaining.  The  Bail  dings  have  superior  modern 
arrangements.  Small  children  will  be  proTided 
with  the  comforts  of  a  home. 

F^  and   Winter  session  will  commence  9mo. 
(September)  14.        For  Circular  address, 

JOSEPH  SHORTLIDGE, 

4m.  Principal. 

SWITHIN  0.  SHORTLIDGE'S 

BOARDING    SCHOOL, 

TOUNO  MEH  AND  BOTB- 

KENNETT  SQUARE.  PA. 
T'ex'ziis    very    ^easona'ble. 

8PB0IAL  PROVISION  AND  OARB  FOR  LITTLE  BOYS 

PROF.  J.  M.  HABBL.  Pa.  D. 
ffiatoxy,  Modem  LaiiKoages,  Physiology  and  Aatronomj, 

DR.  a  8.  OAUNTT. 
Chemiatrj  and  Natural  Philoaophj. 

CHARLES  F.  C08TEN, 
Penmannhip  and  English  Branches, 
a  O.  SHORTLIDGE^  A.  M..  Pbinoipajl. 
laBtractor  in  Laogui^e,  Mathemafcios  and  English. 

THE  TAYLOR  ACADEMY, 

(Formerly  Taylor  &  Jockson't  Aoademy,) 

WILMINGTOH,  Del., 

A  BOARDING  &  DAY  SCHOOL 

S*OIi  SOTXi   SBXICS. 

Will  re-opon  Kinth  month  Tth,  1871 

Preparatinn  of  students  for  Swarthmore,  made  a 
specialty. 

For  Circalars  and  farther  informationi  address 

J.  K.  TAYLOR.  Principal. 


EECILDOUN  SEMINART. 

FOR  YOUNQ  LADIES. 

This  Institution,  which  has  a  beautiful  and  healthy 
location  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  will  commence  its  next 
session  Ninth  mo.  28th,  1874.  Instruction  thorough 
and  practical.  Lectures  every  week.  Terms,  $86 
per  session,  of  twenty  weeks.  For  circulars  and 
fall  particulars,  address  the  principal, 

RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Jr., 

Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

MIAMI  VALLET  INSTITUTE, 

Combining  suitable  physical  industries,  with  a  full, 
or  partial  College  Course  of  Instruction.  For  par- 
ticalars  send  for  Catalogues. 

A.  WRIGHT,  Pros. 
7th  mo.  11, 1874  Springboro,  Warren  Co.,  0. 

CHAPPAQCA  MOUNTAIN  INSTITUTE. 
A  Boarding  School  for  both  sexes,  under  the 
care  of  the  Society  of  Friends.    Fall  term  ($95.00,) 
begins  9th-mo.  7th.    Address,  « 

S.  C.  COLLINS,  Principal, 

Chappaqua,  New  York. 


ATTLEBORO'  FRIENDS'  INSTITUTE  FOR  BOYS 
and  Girls,  will  commence  Ninth  month,  7tb,  '74 
Ell  wood  Roberts,  Principal,  a  thorough,  practical  and 
experienced  teacher,  who  has  given  full  satisfaction 
the  past  term.  Scholars  from  a  distance  can  obtain 
Board  in  Friends'  Families,  in  the  Tillage;  the 
Teachers  will  have  a  care  over  them;  can  commence 
any  time  for  the  balance  of  the  term  of  28  weeks 
from  commencement. - 

Jona  W.  Qillam,  John  E.  Parry,  \ 

Pierson  Mitchell,  Amos  Satterthwaite,  >-  CommitUe. 

Edward  Wildman,  Robert  Ivins.  j 

Attleboro',  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

A  LADY  TEACHER,  a  graduate  of  Swarthmore 
iX  Oollege,  having  some  hours  unemployed,  will 
give  private  instruction  in  Latin  and  English 
branches.  Address,  E.  H.  E. 

Care  of  John  Comly,  706  Arch  Street. 

qnRISNDS'  SEEKING  AN  EDUCATION  FOR 
^  their  BAUghters  at  cheaper  rates  than  that 
afforded  by  our  high  priced  schools,  can  be  accom- 
modated at  Eaton  Institute,  Kennett  Square,  Chester, 
Co.,  Pa.    Inquire  for  circular  of 

EVAN  T.  SWAYNB,     |  pH„^,^^,. 
SALLIE  W.  SWAYNB.  p^'^^'P*"' 

FBIEKD8'  SCHOOL 

FOR    BOYS    AND    GURLS, 

8.  E.  OOR-  FOURTH  A  GRBEN  8T8. 

Will  open  for  the  fall  and  winter  terms  on  the  first 
Second*  day  of  the  Ninth  month.  For  terms  or  admis- 
sion, apply  at  the  School,  or  to  Samuel  Gillingham, 
616  Poplar  Street;  Anna  K.  Parry,  612  Spring  Garden 
Street;  John  A.  Wright,  735  Green  Street;  Julia  Ann 
Cook,  1326  Franklin  Street,  or  to  Eli  Dillin,  1218 
Green  Street. 

CHESTER    ACADEMY, 

CHESTER,  PA. 
The  Fourteeath  year  of  this  Bch6ol  for  both  sexes, 
will  open  on  August  31st.    The  whole  expense  is 
$210  per  year.    For  Circulars,  addess 

GEO.  GILBERT,  Principal. 

A  TEACHER  WANTED, 

At  upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.  One  of  first  grade,  to 
teach  a  select  School  of  30  pupils,  in  the  higher 
branches  of  a  practical  education.  School  term 
four  months :  To  commence  about  the  9th  of  Elev- 
enth month,  next.  For  further  particulars  address 
immedUtely,        WM.   HAINES, 

Clarksboro,  P.  0.,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 
or,  Edwin  Craft,  905  Market  St.,  Philad'a. 
9th.  mo.  7,  1874. 

EDOEWOOD  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR    BOTH    SEXES. 

With  Maggie  B.  Longshore  as  Principal,  a  thoronghly 
practical  and  experienced  teacher,  is  now   open. 
Scholars  from  a  distance,    desiring  thorough   in- 
struction in  higher  English  branches,  can  here  be  ac- 
commodated with  board  In  Friends'  families,  where 
every  care  of  pleasant  homes  will  be  aflforded  them, 
Barclay  Knight,      Blakey  Bunting,     Mark  P.  Rich. 
Joseph  Flowers,    Hannah  R.  Flowers,  Elizabeth  F^ 
Palmer,   Bdgewood,   Pa.    Letetia  S.   Cadwallader, 
Yardleyville,  Pa. 


FBIBHDIff    IKIELLIGEHOBE. 


Furniture  Wareroomt,  18  North  Ninth  StrBut. 

■WM.   HBA-COOK, 

MBnu&clurer  mi  Oeain  In 

Hardwood  Furniture, 

-WOVEN     -WIRK    8PR.INQ-, 

Sair  and  Husk   Mattresses 

j^Repniriog,    Varniibing    and  UphoUwriDg 

prompt]?  attenfled  to.  ,       , 

je~Fnrniture  carefuUj   Packed,  BenlOT«d  Md 

Stored.  


Woman  to  do  the  cooking  and  hoBsewort  tor 
two  periODB,     Apermmenl  iltnalion  for  om  iM 

— '"  -lit,  andean  make  herself  cootpBnionablt.  We 
reaiae  close  Lj  Hill  side  Station  on  Norlb-B»«P». 
Railroad,  trains  piaa  to  and  from  Philadelpbii  too: 
-'-nfs  daily.  Addresi,  J.  P.  TYSON, 

Abinglon  P.  0„  MonigomerjCo^Pi. 

TO  SENT. 

Nine-Boom»d  Bouse,     deairably  located  ™  «"! 
Philadelphia.    The  owner  to  tward  with  the  fuiil.' 
part  payment  for 


J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 

PROUTTCK  • 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 

X-oi-elan  and  UomeBUo  B^ralta. 

1t4:8  NORTH  DELAWARE  AT BNVB, 


PUENITUBE. 

£MaftfuA«d  imeniy-jm  yean  &y 

B.  B.  RBGBBTBS, 

Dedgner,  Htumhctarer  and  Dealer  In  ine  W»tou' 

Ud  OotUge  runiltope,  Spring,  Hrir  and  Hntt  M*' 

Mo.  ia«  0*i.Low«n.t  Srmr,  PmiL4. 

"^         1,  F.  HOPKnrs, 

BSMOTBD  TO  NEW  8T0EB,  237  N.  TBNTB  8T 

Hannfactnrer  and  dealer  in  fine 
WALinJT  TCEMITDBB,  MATTRAaSHS,  *c.,  »o. 
voold  retpectftally  Inrite  tht  attention  of  Friend*  «■ 
•  new  and  w«U  ■  el  acted  itock. 

PaiGSS  LOW. 


WANTED. 


WANTED. 

"Plumley'l  Lays  of  Qnakardom,"  any  peVwi 
bavinga  copy  forsale  can  find  a  purebaear  »l  the  iwrr 
of  Friends'  Book  Aasociation,  706  Arch  Si. 


W^ 


ANTED,  City  Boarding,  from  the  111  t' 
,  ,  Twelfth  mo.  to  lit  ol  Fourth  mo.,  lot  i 
Friend's  ftellj,  coniiating  of  two  adnlli  and  itm 
ohildren,  age*  ranging  from  riexen  to  ttninti 
years.     Pritate  family  preferred, 

Addreif,  E.  W.  A. 
Offlce  of  Frienda'  Intelligencer,  TM  Arc!  St 


TWO     FRONT     ROOMS,    Commnilcaling,  "i 
Board,  also   iecond  atory   back,  nnfnrniihii 
3t.  28&  8.  Fonrib  Street. 


NewType- 


AGBNT8  WANTED, DIPLOMA  AWARDED,  FOR 
Bolmsn'B  new  Pictorial  Biblei.  1300  Illaeira- 
tioM.  Addreas  for  ciroolam.A.  J.  SOLMAN  iOO., 
OSO  Arch  St.,  Fhilada. 


ISAAC   O.  TYSON. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

340  N.  EightJi  Str-l. 

Photognpbing  In  all  ita  branohei,     Bpaolal  atten. 

Una  glTen  hi  oopying  old  pirttii— . 


OARFETZNaB. 

ONI  FBiei  ULSFBI  vABsmnmi. 
Window  Shad(».  Oil  Oloth,  Hsta,  In, 

BENJAMIN  CREEN, 

l.p  138  33  Hoitb  S.oond  St.  FtilUdu. 


Skilled  Workmen 


Corner  of  Library  Street 

TEi  BZYVOLTS  isoN  Boonm  ca 

ManafACtnren  of  Iron  Bnilding  Work,  Zinc  On>- 
meota,  QalY»ni«ed  Iron  Comieet,  BalnilradM.  "* 
dowOape,  Dorm  on,  *o.  Theae  make  low  fir» ':■ 
snrance  rates.  Also  the  Reynold*  Iron  Roi.i't- 
tiffhterand  morednrable  than  tin  or  slat*,  w" 
far  oircnlnTB.  40T  WALHDT  Street,  Pbiladelj** 
Works,  Cim^ieE, 
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FRIENDS'  BOOK  ASSOCIATION 

OF     PHILA-DELPHIA. 

HAVING  OPENED  THEIR  NEW  STORE  AT 
Are  prepared  to  furnish  Friends  and  others  with 

« 

Books,  Stationepj,  Sohool  Furniture,  fco., 

AT    THE    LOWEST    MARKET    RATES, 

ALL  "  FRIENDS'  BOOKS,"  "  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL,"  BOOKS. 

And  other  approved  Books  on  hand,  or  furnished  to  order. 

Hank  Books,  Couniin|  ifouse  Siaiionery  and  Fane;  Stationery  in  great  Vaiiely. 

GOLD  AKD  RUBBER  P£NS  AMD  PENCILS  OF  THE  BEST  HAMUFACTURE. 

Marriage  Certificates,   Wedding  Cards  and  Invitations,  and  Visiting 
Cards  Written,  Printed  or  Engraved  in  tite  best  l\1anner. 

POCKET     BOOKS     AND     OTHER     LEATHER     GOODS, 

Pocket  Cutlery  and  Scissors  and  Table  Cutlery 

of  the  best  make,  and  as  cheap  as  anv  in  the  citj. 

PBTTSTTIlSra, 


Books  and  Magazines  bound  to  order  in  any  style.    Pictures  Mounted  and  Framed. 

Blank  Bookg  of  every  description  on  hand  or  made  to  order,  and  Counting 
Houses  supplied  veitb  every  variety  of  Stationery,  at 

the  lowest  market  prices. 
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JONES  €0]IIP0On>  BED  SPRUra 

Tks  Onx.y  Doublb  Spring  in  thb  Markbt. 


This  Spring  has  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
aOW  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
tpiral  springs,  sormonnted  by  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  stead  J  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Giye  size  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
refereaces.  "Jonbs  Gomfound  ^bimq"  Manufac- 
torj,  226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
•can  do  well  can?assiog  for  this  spring. 


DR.  OBO.  ROBBRT8, 

DBNTIST, 
FosMiBLT  421  North  Sixth  Strut, 

4ag  remored  to  247  North  Eighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  services. 

FRXBITDB'  CBNTRAL  TAILOR  8TORB. 

ISAAO  H.  MAGDONALD,  late  Gutter  and  Fore- 
iuan  for  Gha.s.  G.  Jagksoh,  deceased,  has  removed 
^  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  25  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothiag,  he 
solicits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

«aOOD   BUS  (NESS  OPPORTUNTPT. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON 

MANUFACTUBINO  COMFANT 

«re  reorganizing  their  Ajg^ency  Department,  and  can 
offer  betif  r  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NUMBER  6 

IHAHUFAOTUBINa  SEWING  HAOHIVE. 

APPLY  AT 

9^4  CHESTNUT  ST.,   PHILADA. 

ILLIAM  HBAGOGK, 
GBNBRAL  FURNISHINa    UNDBBTAKBR, 

No.  907  FiLBiRT  Strut,  Phila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Goffins,  and 
eveiy  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Dslng  Beed'f 

Satent  Preserver,  obviating  the  necessity  of  packiuft 
odiei  in  Ice.  tf 


PUIN  COATS  A  SPECIALH. 

A  ftdl  assortment  of  goods  snitable  for  Friends  vmt  f 
Btantly  on  hand.    Satlafliotory  fit.   Terms  Beaaoiuibla. 

aUSTAVUS  aOLZE. 
TAILOR> 

Suooessor  to  Ghas.  0.  Jackson.  At  the  Old  StsaA 

Ho.  931  Aroh  8tr«at,  PllUad•lpllll^ 

RICHARDS  *  SHOURDB, 

GABPBNTBBS    AND    BUILDBB;^ 
No.  1126  BHBArr  Allbt, 
(Pirit  Street  above  Baoe  Street,) 

PBILADILPHIA. 
JOBBUra  ATTSHDRD  TO. 


lAMLB. 

No.  i«ao  Wood 
17 


No.ilON.iUi8k 


w 


ISAIAH    PRICE.   DRNTIST, 
1720    Oraen  Bttaet,    Philadelphia,    PtniUL 

CARPETINGS 

AND 

OIL    OLOTHS. 

JTEW  PATTERJVS, 

Great  variety  of  styles  in  every  grade  of  goods  ftem 
the  finest  Axmmster  down  to  the  Rag  GarpeL  All 
will  be  offered  at  lowest  market  prices. 

REEVE  L.  ENIGHT  &  SON, 

(IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS, 

U92    CHESTJrUT  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

m  m  DESIRIBIE  GOODS. 

A  FINE  LINE  OF 

NEW  8TRIPBD  SILKS,  87^0.  AND  $1,00; 
A  FINE  LINE  OF 

BLACK  SILKS,  PROM  $1.00  TO  $5.00; 
A  FINE  LINE  OF 

BLACK  CASBMBBB9  AND  MBBIKOB.S; 
A  FINE  LINE  OF 

BLACK  M0HAIB8  AND  ALAPAGAS; 
A  FINE  LINE  OF 

DRESS  GOODS,  OPENINQ  DAILT; 
A  FINE  LINE  OF 

TABLE  LINKNS  AND  NAPKINS; 
A  FINE  LINE  OP 

NEAT  ENGLISH  AND  PRBNGH  CHINTZES; 
A  FINE  LINE  OF 

BuANKBTS,  TICKING  AND  SPRBADS. 
A  FINE  LINE  OF 

FLANNELS,  PBOM  25c.  TO  $1.25. 

SHIRT   FRONTS  A  SPBCIALTT,  oar  own  m.ke 

JOHN   H,   SIXOKIBS, 

S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arch  Sts.,  Philada. 
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DITZD  AWD  FVBLISHZD  B7  AS  ASSOCIATIOS  07  FSXSHDS. 

WIIUinCATlOilB  IU8T  Bl  ADDRB8KD  AMD  PATIMT8  lADE  TO 
JOHN  COMLY,  AQENT, 

AT  PVBLICATIOir  OFFICE*  No.  706  ARCH  BT&EBI 
OFFIGB  0?KS  froBi  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 


TBRM8>-tO   BE   PAID   IN   ADVANCE 

The  Paper  is  Issued  every  week. 

The  Thirty- FXB8T  Volame  commenoed  on  the  28th  of 
Second  month,  1874,  at  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  to  sub- 
scribers reoeivlng  it  through  the  mail.  To  those  recelTing  it 
through  our  carrien,  Thsss  Doii.abs. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  SIX  CENTO. 
It  is  desirable  that  all  subsoriptlons  should  oommenn  at 
(h€  bwimittti^  of  the  volume, 

REMIITANGES  by  mail  should  be  In  obscks,  naAns,  or 
P.  0.  MONiT-oaniBs;  the  latter  pr^erred.  MomeT  seat  by  mail 
will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 

AGENTS:— T.  Burling  Hull,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Joseph  S.  Cohn.  JVeicr  York. 
Bei\J.  Stratton,  Riehmandy  hud. 
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For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
A   SUBJECT  WORTH  CONSIDERING. 

The  question,  "  What  shall  be  done  to  ad- 
*  vance  the  general  good  of  our  Society  ?"  has 
been  met  by  some  feasible,  as  well  as  objec* 
tionable,  suggestions. 

Circular  Meetings  and  First  day  Schools 
have  been  instituted,  and  have  had  a  salu- 
tary influence.  Sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  latter  to  prove 
that  it  is  one  of  the  means  through  which  the 
youth  of  the  Societv  will  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  its  principles,  and  their  interest 
in  its  testimonies  be  increased.  Reports  from 
nearly  every  district  within  the  compass  of 
our  Yearly  Meeting  have  been  received, 
demonstrating  the  growth  of  the  concern  and 
the  favor  with  which  it  is  regarded,  even  by 
some,  who,  in  the  beginning,  were  apprehen- 
sive that  the  effect  would  be  to  subject  Friends 
to  a  reproof  similar  to  that  given  to  the  (jala- 
tians,  who,  "  having  begun  in  the  Spirit,'* 
sought  to  be  "  made  perfect  by  the  flesh." 
There  is  but  little  cause,  I  believe,  for  the 
continuance  of  this  honest  fear.  So  far  as  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  a  care 
has  been  exercised  to  guard  against  teaching 
for  doctrine  the  "  commandments  of  men," 
but  still  I  would  express  an  earnest  desire 
that  the  simplicity  of  our  faith,  so  consistent 
with  the  teachings  of  Him  who  "  bore  witness 
to  the  Truth,"  may  be  preserved  in  the  efiort 
to  impress  upon  the  youthful  mind  the  duties 


of  a  Christian  life ;  and  that  a  practical  re- 
ligion may  be  held  paramount  to  every  other^ 
as  being  most  in  accordance  with  the  sublime 
precepts  enunciated  from  "  the  Mount." 

As  our  young  people  become  more  identi- 
fied with  the  ^ciety,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  greater  interest  will  be  felt  in  at- 
tending Meetings  for  Discipline.  This  efiect 
is  already  noticeable  in  some  places,  and  is 
comforting  and  cheering  to  such  as  have  long 
felt  an  earnest  yearning  for  a  greater  mani- 
festation, on  the  part  of  the  dear  children,  of 
an  appreciation  of  the  privileges  attached  'to 
a  birthright  membership.  If,  as  has  been 
intimated,  the  number  interested  in  theafikirs 
of  the  church  should  be  increased,  it  is  im- 
portant that  these  young  and  impressible 
minds  should  be  strengthened  by  a  participa- 
tion in  the  legitimate  business  of  the  Society. 
That  they  should  be  encouraged  to  share  the 

^  labor  which  has  too  long  devolved  upon  a 
few  for  want  of  a  genial  sympathy,  which 
has,  of  latter  time,  found  expression,  to  some 
extent,  through  the  channel  of  the  First-day 

<  School  movement,  and  which,  no  doubt, 
would  be  augmented  by  a  closer  comming' 
ling  in  a  society  capacity  with  their  elder 
friends. 

While  each  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing has  ample  accommodations  for  all  who 
may  wish  to  attend,  yet  when  Friends  con- 
gregate as  a  Yearly  Meeting  the  case  is 
widely  different. 
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The  MeetiDg-house  at  Race  and  Fifteenth 
streets  is  quite  as  capacious  as  is  desirable  on 
account  of  hearing,  but  it  is  not  large  enough 
to  seat  comfortably  the  multitude  which  is 
drawn  there  on  the  occasions  of  our  Annual 
Meetings. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  disposition  to 
accommodate,  a  large  number  are  unable  to 
obtain  seats,  even  in  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
house,  where  but  little  of  what  is  said  can  be 
heard,  especially  if  there  should  be  a  noise 
in  the  street.  In  order  to  secure  desirable 
seats  very  many  assemble  a  half  hour  before 
the  appointed  time,  which  adds  materially  to 
the  fatigue  of  a  long  session. 

It  is  natural  these  inconveniences  should 
have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  desire  to  at- 
tend the  meeting,  especially  with  those  who 
are  wearied  oft-times  before  going,  with  the 
supervision  of  domestic  duties,  which  are  in- 
creased, perhaps,  by  the  desire  to  entertain 
their  friends  who  may  come  from  a  distance. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  physical  discomforts 
attendant  upon  the  overgrown  condition  of 
"  the  body,"  but  these  are  not  all  that  should 
claim  consideration,  nor  are  they  the  most 
serious.  The  vital  interests  of  the  Society 
are  involved  in  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
time  nor  room  for  the  expression  of  many  of 
the  exercises  with  which  concerned  minds  are 
burdened,  and  which,  if  expressed  under 
favorable  circumstances,  would  not  only  be 
relieving  to  individuals,  but  would  be  pro- 
motive of  strength  to  many  who  feel  that 
they  are  helped  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  faithful.  It  is  vain  to  urge  that  this 
might  be  remedied  in  great  measure  if  some 
Friends  would  be  more  brief  and  speak  less 
frequently.  We  know,  that,  throughout  the 
period  of  our  remembrance,  there  have  been 
those  who,  on  such  occasions,  in  the  wish  to 
relieve  their  own  minds,  have  appeared  to 
forget  there  might  be  others  equally  concerned 
and  as  heavily  burdened,  therefore,  some- 
thing more  available  must  be  adopted  if  the 
desired  end  is  reached ;  and  shoul^  not  some 
means  be  devised  by  which  all  might  share 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  Yearly 
Meeting  ?  Many  are  prepared  to  respond  in 
the  affirmative;  and  doubtless  more  would  be, 
but  for  a  growing  conviction  that  this  will  be 
best  effected  by  a  division  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

There  is  a  shrinking  from  such  a  proposi- 
tion with  some,  on  account  of  a  separation 
from  particular  persons  with  whom,  from 
early  youth,  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
mingle  in  our  annual  assemblies,  and  to  whom 
they  look,  and  possibly  upon  whom  they  un- 

rofitably    depend,  as  "expounders  of   the 


obstacle,  which  has  had  an  undue  place  for 
years,  should  be  removed.  Valuable  as  such 
members  are,  wherever  their  lot  may  be  cast, 
the  good  of  the  whole  is  to  be  considered 
rather  than  that  selfish  attachments  should 
be  indulged. 

More  than  forty  years  ago,  the  idea  of  a 
division  of  Philadelphia  Yearlv  Meeting  was 
seriously  entertained,  and  deferred,  for  the 
reason  which  has  been  previously  alluded  to 
— an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  many  to 
separate  from  some  they  highly  valued.  Oar 
friend  John  Comly  was  among  those  who  be- 
lieved that  eood  would  be  derived  from  suck 
a  step — and  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
the  need  has  been  increasing. 

How  such  a  division  can  oe  brought  about, 
is  a  question  which  it  will  be  difiicult  to  solve 
satisfactorily  to  all.  But  if  Friends  would  be 
willing  to  weigh  the  subject  in  all  its  beariD£s, 
and  it  should  be  decided  that  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  under  the  present  arrangement,  is  not 
doing  all  the  good  that  such  a  body  should 
effect,  and  then  look  toward  a  remedy,  with  a 
desire  to  be  rightly  directed,  the  way,  do 
doubt,  would  open  where  there  now  "  appears 
to  be  no  way." 

If  the  crowded  condition  of  the  women's 
meeting  applied  equally  to  the  men's,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  felt  with  added  force.  We 
may  remember  the  axiom,  that  one  part  of 
the  body  cannot  suffer  without  the  whole  ^ 
suffering  with  it. 

The  following  suggestion  is  made  for  the 
consideration  of  all  whom  it  may  concern. 
That  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Burlington, 
Haddonfield  and  Salem,  constitute  a  Yearlj 
Meeting.  That  Bucks,  Western  and  Cah 
Quarters  and  Fishing  Creek  Half-year's 
Meeting  be  incorporated  as  another ;  and  that 
Philadelphia,  Abington,  Concord  and  South- 
ern Quarterly  Meetings  form  a  third.  Each  of 
these  combiuations  would  make  a  Yearly 
Meeting  of  respectable  size,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity would  be  given  those  who  have  been 
discouraged  from  coming  to  Philadelphia  on 
account  of  the  crowd,  to  attend  their  respec- 
tive meetings.  The  conviction  is  strong,  that 
while  at  first,  we  should  sensibly  feel  the 
change,  and   be  ready  to   conclude  we  were 

Eoor  and  stripped,  yet  in  due  time  we  should 
ave  the  gratification  of  seeing  three  ably 
conducted  Yearly  Meetings  instead  of  one.  so 
large  and  overgrown,  that  it  may  justly  be 
compared  to  a  plant,  so  huge  that  the  outer 
edges  are  withering  for  want  of  nutriment 

A.  A.  T. 

Philadelphia^  Tenth  month  l8t. 


proi 
law. 


Burely,  the  time  has  fully  come  when  this 


•mm^ 


We  mount  to  Heaven  mosAj  on  the  rui» 
of  our  cherished  schemes,  finding  our  feilure* 
were  successes. — AleotL 
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co-ebucahov  of  tse  sexes  m  swabth- 

MORE  COLLEGE. 


An  Addra§  delivered  be/ore  the  Penneylvama  StaU 
Ttackgre  AteociaUom,  at  Shippetulntrp,  Eighth  month 
lUK  IBU,  6y  BowABD  H.  Maoill,  A.  If.,  Prendent 
of  the  CoU^e. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  I  addressed 
the  teachers  of  our  State,  assembled  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  their  Nineteenth  Annual  Conven- 
tion, upon  the  subject  of  the  co-education  of  ^e 
«exe8  in  our  colleges  and  higher  institutions 
of  learniug.  In  that  address  I  presented  the 
testimony  of  presidents  and  professors  of  dif- 
ferent colleges  in  the  country  where  the  sys- 
tem of  co-education  had  been  fairly  tried. 
This  testimony  was  collected  with  great  care, 
and  w%8aU  one  wMf.  So  far  as  I  could  then 
learn,  by  the  most  diligent  inquiry  and  per- 
sonal investigation,  no  advene  teitimany  wmU- 
^ver  could  be  obtained  from  any  who  had 
giren  the  system  a  trial,  and,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, the  same  thing  may  be  said  to-day.  It 
is  true  that,  in  the  lan^ui^  of  Mrs.  Duffey, 


whose  work,  entitled  "  Wo  Sex  in  Education, 
has  recently  appeared,  many  can  be  found 
who  maintain,  out  of  the  profound  depths  of 
their  want  of  experience  in  the  matter,  that 
they  have  found  co-education  entirely  imprac- 
ticable and  undesirable ;  that  bringing  young 
men  and  young  women  together  results  ad- 
versely to  their  morals,  lowers  the  standard 
4of  admission  to  universities,  retards  the  prog- 
ress of  the  male  students,  and  works  phys- 
ical deterioration  to  the  female  students.  Yet 
it  will  be  observed,  that  each  and  all  of  these 
charges  are  most  emphatically  denied  bv  all, 
without  exception,  whose  knowledge  of  this 
sabject  u  other  than  theoretical. 

A  few  months  after  the  delivery  of  my  pre- 
vious address,  the  subject  of  the  co-education 
of  the  sexes  was  discussed  at  some  length  in 
^e  Social  Science  Convention,  held  in  Boston. 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in  his  defence  of 
the  exclusion  of  yonng  women    from   the 
undergraduate    classes  of    that  institution, 
referred    to  the  system   of  co-education  as 
heing  on  the  wane  in   the   West      I  was 
greatly  surprised  at  this  statement,  so  directly 
at  variance  with  what  I  supposed  to  be  the 
facts  in  the  case.    The  President  had  just 
visited  the  West,  and  spoke  from  personal 
observation,   but  I  was  convinced  that  his 
preconceived  views  had  caused  him  to  misin- 
^rpret  some  things  which  he  had  seen  and 
heard,  so  prone  are  we  all  to  see  and  hear 
what  we  expect  'to  see  and  hear.    Having 
frequenUy    quoted   President    Pairchild,  of 
Oberlin  College,  as  the  highest  authority  in 
tne  country   upon  this  subject,  I  addressed 
mm  at  once  a  letter  of  inquiry,  that  I  might 
be  assured  that  his  views  had  undergone  no  I 
change.    I  have  given  to  the  public,  through  ' 


the  columns  of  the  New  York  Tribune^  and 
in  my  pamphlet  on  "  Co-education,"  his  reply 
to  that  letter,  dated  a  little  more  than  one 
year  ago.    The  whole  tenor  of  that  reply  was 
even  more  encouraging  than  I  had  ventured 
to  anticipate.    I  quote  his  closing  words: 
**  There  has  been  but  one  opinion  among  us 
in  regard  to  the  success  of  the  'experiment ;' 
and  there  is  not  to  day  the  first  symptom  of 
a  reactionary  feeling  amon?  either  teachers 
or  pupils.    Nor  have  I  the  slightest  evidence 
of  any  such  reaction  in  the  schools  of  the 
West  that  have  adopted  the  system,  and  I 
am  somewhat    intimatelv    acquainted    with 
most  of  them.    A  few  days  since  I  was  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  where    ladies 
have  been  in  attendance  for  two  or  three 
years.    One  of  the  professors  told  me  that 
almost  all  the  professors  were  opposed  to  the 
arrangement  at  the  outset;  now,  not  one. 
These  are  the  facts  with  us  as  they  stand  to- 
day.   You  can  use  them  as  you  think  best." 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the 
recent  utterance  of  the  President  of  Oberlin 
College,  an  institution  numbering  more  than 
five  hundred  students  of  each  sex,  and  where 
coeducaUon  has  been  thoroughly  tested  for 
more  than   thirty  years.    Of  what  weight 
are  the  theories  of  conservative  educators, 
zealous  to  preserve  the  present  status  of  the 
institutions  whioh  they  represent,  in  oompari- 
SDU  with  such  testimony  from  such  a  source? 

In   my  former  address,  while  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  testimony  of  others,  I   ven- 
tured, in  a  very  few  words,  to  refer  to  the  ex- 
perience of  our  own  institution,  Swarthmore 
College.    I  did  not  think  it  prudent,  or*  be- 
coming, at  that  time,  to  say  more,  as  we  had 
then  been  established  but  three  years,  and  had 
not  yet  sent  forth  a  graduating  class.    It  will, 
however,  naturally  be  expected  that,  upon  the 
present  occasion,  with  two  years  of  added  expe- 
rience— ^and  having  sent  forth  in  that  time 
two  graduating  classes — I  should  add  to  the 
testimony  of  others,  that  based  directly  upon 
our  own  experience.    Our  college  classes  are, 
as  yet,  comparatively  small,  as  the  institution 
includes,  in  addition  to  a  college,  a  large 
preparatory  school.    The  whole  number  of 
students  in  the  college  proper  during  the  past 
year  was  88,  of  whom  62  were  young  men 
and  36  young  women.     We  have  graduated, 
in  the  two  years,  13  students,  9  young  women 
and  4  young  men,  after  completing  a  full  four 
years'  course  of  study.    ^  This  course,  for 
thoroughness  and  extent,  will  compare  favor- 
ably,  in  mo3t  respects,  with  that  of  our  older 

colleges. 

The  principal  difierence  in  the  classical 
course  is  the  permission  to  omit  Greek  ,  sub* 
stituting  for  it  a  larger  required  amount  of 
French  and  German.    I  am  thus  particular 
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to  state  the  general  character  of  the  course, 
as  it  has  an  evident  bearing  upon  those  por- 
tions  of  my  subject  in  which  I  shall  refer  to 
scholarship,  and  to  the  effect  of  study  upon 
the  health  of  young  women. 

First  to  be  considered,  and  of  by  far  the 
greatest  importance,  are  the  moral  effects  of 
eo-educaiion.  Character  first:  scholarship, 
and  even  health,  are  subjects  of  after-consider- 
ation. Fortunately,  however,  in  the  admir- 
able economy  of  nature,  the  interests  of  them 
all  are  in  perfect  accord. 

The  most  careful  regard  for  the  one,  and 
its  most  intelligent  cultivation,  are  by  no 
means  adverse,  but  highly  favorable  to  the 
promotion  of  the  rest.  It  is  a  popular  error 
to  suppose  that  while  young  men  are  benefited 
by  the  refining  effect  of  daily  association  with 
young  women,  the  young  women  are  the 
losers  by  that  association.  I  can  truly  say  of 
the  thirteen  graduates  thus  far  sent  forth, 
that,  from  the  beginning  of  their  course  to  its 
close,  the  influence  of  the  sexes  upon  each 
other  has  been  mutually  beneficial.  I  make 
this  assertion  after  the  most  careful  observa- 
tion for  five  vears,  for  our  method  of  man- 
agement has  been  regarded  by  many,  from 
the  beginning,  in  the  light  of  a  doubtful  ex- 
periment, And  in  the  view  which  I  here 
express,  I  am  supported  bv  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  who  have  been  engaged  with 
me  in  the  management  of  the  institution,  in- 
cluding all  the  instructors,  the  governing 
Faculty,  and  the  members  of  the  Board. 

The  difiiculties  in  discipline,  which  are  so  fiei- 
miliar  to  those  in  charge  of  institutions  exclu- 
sively for  young  men,  are  with  us  almost  un- 
known. During  the  five  years  of  our  existence, 
but  one  instance  of  hazing,  and  that  involving 
but  a  single  individual,  has  been  even  at- 
tempted; and  that  instance  occurred  soon 
after  our  opening,  before  the  beneficial  effects 
of  our  system  were  fully  established.  The 
effect  upon  this  disgraceful  college  custom 
likely  to  be  produced  by  the  admission  of 
women,  may  readily  be  inferred  from  the 
practice,  in  this  respect,  of  the  young  ladies 
of  Yassar  College.  The  mode  of  hazing 
adopted  in  that  institution  has  been  briefly 
described  as  follows :  *'  Upon  a  certain  even- 
ing, a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  members  of  the  sophomore  class 
receive  their  sisters  who  have  just  entered 
with  flowers,  music  and  a  delightful  though 
inexpensive  entertainment."  What  an  initi- 
ation for  the  inexperienced  freshmen  I  What 
a  lesson  for  young  men  is  taught  already  by 
the  young  women  of  Vassarl  We  could 
wish  that  that  lesson  were  brought  more 
directly  to  bear  by  Yassar's  imitating  the  ex- 
ample recently  set  by  the  Working  Women's 
College   in  London,  and  admitting  young 


men  to  the  equal  enjoyment  of  her  priYil^e^ 
with  young  women. 

I  am  reminded,  in  this  connection,  of  a 
visit  paid  to  Yassar  College  by  our  Philolog. 
ical  Association,  when  we  held  our  first  meet- 
ing for  organization  at  Poughkeepsie  a  few 
years  ago.  After  President  Hajmond  had 
very  kindly  shown  us  the  many  facilitie» 
there  afforded  for  the  education  of  young 
women,  I  told  him  that  my  only  criticism 
was  that  the  enjoyment  of  these  privileges^ 
under  so  favorable  circumstances,  and  amid 
influences  so  refining  and  elevating,  must  be 
denied  to  young  men.  The  president  doub^ 
less  accepted  it  as  a  mere  passing  complimen' 
tary  remark.  It  had,  however,  a  far  deeper 
significance.  I  am  so  fully  convinced  of  the 
great  loss  sustained  by  botn  sexes  when  edu- 
cated separately,  that  I  can  never  see  large 
numbers  of  young  persons  of  either  sex  as- 
sembled separately  for  educational  purposes 
without  regretting  that,  at  that  important 
period  of  their  lives,  they  are  losing,  through 
a  false  system  of  education,  the  great  benefit 
to  be  mutually  derived  from  association  in 
their  studies. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  admirable 
moral  effects  of  co-education,  I  quote  from  a 
recent  address  of  Bishop  Bowman,  President 
of  the  Indiana  State  university.  He  says : 
*'  I  have,  during  the  course  of  my  life,  been 
engaged  twenty-seven  years  in  teaching  under 
both  systems,  and  I  am  prepared  to  saj,  od^ 
this  occasion,  that  the  good  influence  of  the 
mingling  of  the  sexes  was  manifest  from  the 
start.  It  was  peculiarly  salutary  in  a  direc- 
tion which  some  of  you  may  be  prone  to 
doubt,  and  that  was  in  the  matter  of  morak 
It  was  not  only  a  strong  stimulus  to  study, 
but,  in  addition  to  that,  it  produced  a  markd 
moral  effect.  There  was  no  loss  of  delicacy, 
no  depreciation  of  modesty.  While  it  elevated 
the  women,  it  improved  the  men."  These 
views  of  President  Bowman  receive  full  con- 
firmation in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors of  that  University,  which  has  recently 
appeared.  -  They  say :  *'  The  manners  and  the 
morals  of  the  young  men  have  undergone  a 
remarkable  transformation ;  where  rudeaes 
and  vulgarity  were  formerly  the  rule,  now 
they  are  found  to  be  the  exception.  !Norht» 
the  intellectual  training  of  the  students  suf- 
fered any  loss  by  the  introduction  of  the 
young  women.  A  fair  comparison  will  show 
that  the  young  ladies  are  in  no  respect  in* 
ferior  to  their  brethren  in  all  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  the  scholar." 

That  the  moral  status  of  any  institution 
where  the  sexes  are  educated  together  L«. 
other  things  being  equal,  more  healthful,  and 
of  a  higher  tone,  than  it  can  be  in  an  institu- 
tion for  either  sex  alone,  is  a  fact  established 
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t)e7on(l  controversy  by  tlie  experience  of  all 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  com- 
parison for  themselves.    It  should  be  observed 
that  I  spsak  of  "  all  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  comparkon  ;  "  and  not  neces- 
sarily of  those  who,  having  tried  one  system, 
and  been  satisfied  with  that,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  upon  purely  theoretical  grjunds, 
that  the  other  is  productive  of  less  satisfac- 
tory  results.     Reason  would  naturally  lead  to 
the  conclusion  reached  by  experience.     In  the 
natural  order  of  things,  the  sexes  are  mingled, 
and  are  doubtless  designed  to  exercise  upon 
^ach  other  an  influence  for  good.     Brothers 
and  sisters  are  found  in  the  same  family,  why 
not  boys  and  girls   in  the  same  school,  and 
young  men  and  young  women  in  the  same 
•college,  preparing  for  their  equal  association 
in  the  broader  arena  of  life  ? 

The  beneficial  effect  of  this  association  upon 
the  scholfirship  of  our  students  has  been  no 
less  marked  than  its  salutary  moral  influence. 
Each  sex  has  been  stimulated  to  healthful 
exertion  by  the  presence  of  the  other.  As  a 
rule,  the  more  faithful  and  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  which  characterizes  the 
young  women,  has  produced  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  their  favor  in  the  matter  of  scholar- 
ship. The  average  standing  of  the  nine 
young  women  for  the  four  years  was  86 "8 ; 
that  of  the  four  young  men,  822.  The  young 
^ women  all  pursued  the  classical  course,  and 
took  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  the  valedictorian  in 
each  class  being  a  young  woman.     Of  the  four 


colleges  are  superior  in  this  respect?  Do 
Oberiin,  Michigan  and  Cornell  take  the  lead 
of  Yale  or  Harvard  ?"  I  answer  simply :  Dj 
any  three  colleges  in  the  country,  or  any  one 
of  the  three,  attended  only  by  young  men,  take 
the  lead  of  Yale  or  HarvArd  ?  We  do  not 
claim  that  co-education  works  miracles,  or 
that  it  is  capable  of  enabling  our  newer  col- 
leges, at  a  bound,  to  take  rank  with  the  oldest 
and  best  endowed  colleges  in  the  land. 

(Concluded  in  next  number.) 


young  men,  two  took  the  classical  degree, 
and  two  the  degree  in  civil  engineering.  I 
think  that  we  can  say,  as  the  result  of  our 
experiment  thus  far  in  this  respect,  that  in 
■capacity  to  acquire,  and  in  breadth  of  com- 
prehension of  the  subjects  pursued,  in  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  departments, 
while  there  are  wide  differences,  as  all  edu- 
cators must  be  aware  these  differences  appear 
to  have  no  settled  relation  to  distinction  of 
sex.  Thu^  our  experince  corroborates  that  of 
the  President  of  Oberiin,  quoted  two  years 
since,  in  which  he  testifies  that  he  "has 
never  observed  any  difference  in  the  sexes  as 
to  performance  in  the  recitations." 

I  must  here  briefly  refer  to  the  recent 
adverse  testimony  upon  this  subject  by  my 
friend  Prof.  Orton,  of  Vassar  College.  It 
will  be  observed  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
opposition  comes  from  one  whose  experience 
has  been  confined  to  colleges  for  one  sex 
alone.  I  quote  but  a  single  passage,  but 
enough  to  show  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
the  conclusions  reached. 

Says  Prof.  Orton :  "  It  is  said  that  emula- 
tion between  the  sexes  would  lead  to  higher 
ficholarship.  I  raise  the  question  without 
answering   it    Is  it  a  fact  that  our  mixed 


For  Friends*  Intelligencor. 
APPARENT   DEATH. 

In  connection  with  obituary  notices  is  the 
frequent  expression,  **  Died  of  heart  dis- 
ease." In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  assigned 
cause  is  purely  conjectural,  no  post-mortem 
examination  having  been  made ;  and  in 
about  an  equal  proportion  of  instances,  the 
cause  assigned  is  incorrect,  as  will  be  exhib- 
ited  in  the  following  remarks  : 

The  question  of  the  causes  of  this  sudden 
visitation  is  of  great  moment,  because  it  is 
generally  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
when  apparent  death  is  from  this  cause,  there 
is  no  possible  hope  of  resuscitation ;  and 
therefore  no  restorative  appliances  are  re- 
sorted to.  It  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of 
great  impDrtance  to  ascertain,  if  practicable, 
whether  the  frequent  obituary  phrase  ''death 
from  disease  of  the  heart "  is,  or  is  not 
correct.  , 

I      That  many  persons  who  were  supposed  to 


have  died  of  disease  of  the  heart,  or  from 
some  other  obscure  visitation,  have,  after  a 
protracted  period  of  insensibility,  recovered, 
IS  a  fact  sufficiently  authenticated.  The  abil- 
ity to  distinguish  life  and  death,  in  other 
words,  the  precise  point  where  life  ends  and 
death  begins,  is  much  more  difficult,  in  many 
instances,  than  is  generally  suppDsed.  S:>me 
eminent  physicians  unite  in  the  sentiment 
that  there  is  no  certain  symptom  of  death 
short  of  decomposition ;  it  being  known  that 
after  every  expedient  had  been  resorted  to,  to 
detect  the  presence  of  vitality,  life  has  some- 
times returned  spDutaneously,  or  without 
medical  stimulation. 

In  Germany,  the  subject  has  claimed  so 
much  attention,  that  in  one  locality  is  an 
institution  for  the  purpase  of  receiving  the 
remains  of  such  persons  as  have  died  sud- 
denly, and  under  such  circumstances  as  might 
induce  an  apprehension  that  life  was  not  en- 
tirely extinct. 

In  France,  there  has  for  many  years  been 
a  law  prescribing  the  limits  within  which 
time  no  interment  should  be  permitted. 
Some  few  years  ago,  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  French  Senate,  enjoining  a  still  longer 
period  between  the  decease  of  a  person  and 
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his  Aineral ;  and  it  was  during  the  discussion 
upon  that  proposed  law,  that  one  of  the  sen^ 
ators  made  the  memorable  avowal,  that  when 
a  young  man,  he  narrowly  escaped  a  living 
inhumation.  He  was  stricken  down  sud- 
denly, and  by  his  friends  generally  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  but  upon  the  urgent  solici- 
tation of  one  of  them,  his  interment  was  post- 
poned twice  or  thrice,  till,  no  longer  delay 
being  permitted,  the  final  arrangement  was 
made  for  his  funeral ;  and  while  the  o£5ciat- 
ing  clergyman  was  performing  the  last  obse- 
quies, he  suddenly  regained  his  power  of  artic- 
ulation and  self-control.  He  stated  that,  dur- 
ing the  several  days  of  his  apparently  lifeless 
condition,  he  heard,  and  perfectly  understood 
the  conversation  which  occurred  in  the  room, 
and  was  entirely  cognizant  of  every  arrange- 
ment connected  with  his  intended  burial,  but 
was  powerless  to  move  hand  or  foot,  or  artic- 
ulate a  word.  I  could  narrate  a  number  of 
instances  similar  to  the  foregoing. 

The  p&rticular  instance  above  described, 
and  others  alluded  to,  plainly  establish  the 
fact,  that  sudden  deaths  may  and  frequently 
do  occur,  not  caused  by  either  heart  disease 
or  apoplexy ;  for  the  resuscitated  persons 
lived  several  or  man v  years  afterwards,  with- 
out the  recurrence  of  any  similar  affection. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  sudden  deaths, 
appears  not  to  have  received  in  this  country, 
much  professional  attention ;  but  in  Europe, 
an  iniernational  congress  of  physicians,  some 
years  ago,  appointed  a  committee  to  solve 
the  problem  physiologically  by  post-mortem 
examination,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  proportion  of  sudden  deaths 
was  really  caused  by  '*  heart  disease."  The 
committee  reported  that  of  sixty- five  post- 
mortem  examinations,  only  two  or  three  gave 
evidence  of  death  being  caused  by  that  dis- 
ease ;  and  that  about  the  same  number  was 
caused  by  apoplexy;  the  remaining  num- 
ber giving  no  evidence  of  the  termination  of 
their  existence  by  heart  disease,  apoplexy, 
or  any  other  apparent  cause.  The  report  of 
the  committee,  so  far  as  my  own  views  were 
concerned,  was  merely  confirmatory  of  a 
conclusion  to  which  I  had  arrived  years  be- 
fore the  report  was  published,  having  from 
early  life  been  much  exercised  on  accdunt  of 
the  objectionable  practice  of  hasty  interments. 

The  tenor  of  the  foregoing  exposition 
would  seem  to  intimate,  that  sudden  deaths 
should  not  be  followed  by  early  interments, 
but  that  decisive  efforts  should  be  used  to 
ascertain  that  the  vital  element  has  become 
irrecoverably  extinct,  before  the  body  is  con- 
veyed to  its  final  resting  place.  Thus,  instead 
of  ice  being  used,  the  remains  should  be  kept 
jn  a  temperature  favorable  for  resuscitation, 


and  as  long  as  prudential  considerations  would 
justify. 

These  I'emarks  are  not  elicited  by  any  re 
cent  or  especial  instances,  but  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  inciting  to  greater  precautionary 
measures  than  are  sometimes  practiced  pre- 
vious to  interment.  Gideon  Frost. 

Gbbinyali,  Long  Island,  Ninth  mo,  1874. 


—  ■ 


It  may  be  remembered  bj  the  readers  of  the  Intel- 
ligeneer  that,  some  time  since,  extracts  from  a  priTate- 
letter  were  giyen  in  the  "  Scraps  from  Unpublished 
Letters,"  written  by  a  yoang  man  once  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  who  had,  years  since, 
resigned  therefrom. 

1  think  this  resignation  took  place  one  or  two 
years  after  he  had  ceattd  to  pursae  the  coarse  to 
which  he  refers  in  the  sabjoined  article. 

PhQa.  9th  mo.,  1874.  J.  M.  S. 

THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 
LUKI  XT,  11)  32. 

My  mind  has  been  deeply  impressed  with 
this  beautiful  parable,  and  the  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  it,  the  perfect  readiness  to  for- 
give, and  the  divine  tenderness  of  God's  love 
toward  the  wanderer,  who  is  returning  to  Him. 
It  is  one  of  the  three  parables  which  the 
blessed  Son,  and  sent  of  the  Father,  spoke 
when  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  murmured  at 
His  allowing  publicans  and  sinners  to  draw 
near  to  Him.  The  parable  applies  with 
peculiar  force  to  one  who  sins  in  the  verf  i 
same  way  as  this  younger  sod.  Alas !  bow 
many  such  sons  there  are,  who,  impatient  of 
control,  weary  of  home  with  its  wholesome 
restraints,  ana  long  to  he  free.  Many  a  youth 
gladly  quits  his  father's  roof,  and  then  rons 
all  lengths  in  sinful  pleasures.  Little  does  he 
think  of  the  fond  and  anxious  hearts  at 
home ;  little  does  he  concern  himself  about  a 
parent's  wishes,  a  mother's  prayers,  a  mother's 
parting  charge.  He  is  now  far  away,  his  own 
master.  He  is  bent  upon  enjoying  him- 
self. Surely  it  is  a  double  sin  thus  to  sin 
against  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God,  and  against 
his  earthly  parent. 

When  want  and  destitution  came  to  the 
poor  prodigal,  where  were  they  who  had 
feasted  with  him,  drank  with  him,  laughed 
with  him.  It  is  said,  "  No  man  gave  unto 
him."  Look  at  him,  pale  and  haggard,  with 
unsteady  hand  and  tottering  limbs,  he  has  no 
iriend  to  support  him  among  all  his  old  com- 
panions upon  whom  he  has  spent  so  much. 

We  see  in  the  parable  that  want  brought 
the  voung  man  to  himself.  "  He  came  to  him- 
self. He  had  been,  as  it  were,  beside  him- 
self till  then,  blind  to  his  true  happiness,  as 
well  as  to  his  duty,  like  one  out  of  his  mind. 

Are  there  not  many  like  this  poor  prodigal^ 
even  in  the  Society  of  Friends  J  My  heart 
goes  out  to  them  in  earnest,  tender  love,  and 
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with  desires  that  they  may  turn  and  look 
back  to  their  father's  house,  and  as  this  prodi- 
gal did,  say,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Fa- 
ther/' guilty  as  I  have  been,  undeserving  of 
&yor,  with  no  excuse  to  make  for  my  past 
sins.  I  will  yet  turn  to  God  as  my  only  hope. 
The  prodigal  thought  himself  unworthy  to  be 
reinstated  as  a  son  ;  he  did  but  ask  to  be  re- 
ceived and  treated  as  a  servant  The  true 
penitent  is  always  willing  to  take  the  lowest 
place.  Mercy  is  all  he  asks,  if  he  may  but 
De  forgiven.  His  eyes  are  opened.  He  sees 
what  he  has  done,  how  he  has  been  living, 
whom  he  has  been  serving,  and  what  the  end 
would  have  been.  His  sin  and  danger  lie 
open  before  him,  and  he  sees  now  tha  sin  and 
the  world  have  never  given  him  real  happi- 
ness. Deeply  does  he  regret  his  wasted  years,  | 
and  misspent  talents;  humbly  and  mournfully 
does  he  think  of  the  past. 

Have  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  his  sorrow 
for  sin,  his  distress  of   mind,  his  self  re- 
proaches, his  fears,  his  hopes  been  unnoticed 
by  his  kind  and  loving  Heavenly  Father? 
No ;  the  God  who  gave  them  has  also  seen 
them.    Ad  the  father  in  the  parable  saw  his 
son  while  yet  a  great  way  off,  and  had  com- 
passion upon  him,  so  does  God  notice,  with 
tender,  pitying  love,  the  first  movement  of  the 
sinner's  heart  toward  Himself.     He  sees  him 
coming  and  goes  forth  to  embrace  him   with 
^  His  love ,  and  as  the  father  in  the  parable 
ran  and  fell  on  his  son's  neck  and  kissed  him, 
so  does  God  cause  the  returning  wanderer  to 
know  His  love,  and  speaks   to  him   pardon 
and  peace.     No  need  now  to  set  before  him 
his  sin.    Now  he  shall   be  cheered.    In  the 
parable,  while  yet  the  son   has  scarcely  ac- 
knowledged his  sin,  and  before  he  can  make 
his  humble  petition  to   be  received  as  a  ser- 
vant, the  father  breaks  in  with   the  joyful 
command,  "  Bring  forth  the  best  robe  and  put 
it  upon  him."    Thus  ready  is  God  at  once  to 
forgive.      No  sooner  does   the   transgressor 
seek  than  he  shall  find  salvation  free  and  full. 
The  prodigal   was  not    made  a  servant  in 
his  father's  house,  he  was  received  as  a  son 
again.     The  servants  were  called  forth  to 
wait  upon  him ;  his  rags  were  taken   from 
him,  and  once  more  he  was  clothed  as  became 
the  son  of  his  father.     "  The  best  robe  was 
pat  upon  him,  and  a  ring  on  his  hand,  and 
shoes  on  his  feet."     He  was  welcomed  home 
with  joy  and  honor.    The  fatted  calf  must  be 
killed,  and  all  must  rejoice.     Was  there  not 
a  cause  ?     "  This,  my  son,"  said  the  father, 
^was  dead,  and  is  alive  again  ;  he  was  lost, 
and  is  found."    Thus  graciously  and  joyfully 
is  the  returning  prodigal  welcomed. 

The  writer  of  this  has  been  a  prodigal  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  parable — a  drunkard,  a 
victim  to  that  terrible  inordinate  appetite  for 


strong  drink.  For  many  years,  I  wandered, 
like  the  prodigal,  a  poor  outcast  upon  the 
barren  mountains  ot  sin,  followed  by  my 
sainted  mother's  prayers.  Nine  years  ago, 
the  blessed  Spirit  of  God  arrested  me,  took 
hold  of  me,  with  more  than  mortal  power, 
completely  changing  my  character,  and  tak- 
ing from  me  the  appetite  for  strong  drink 
which  had  seized  me  as  with  hooks  of  steel, 
and  was  dragging  me  down  to  the  chambers, 
of  death. 

If  these  lines  meet  the  eye  of  one  who  is  a 
wanderer  and  an  outcast,  I  would  say  to  him, 
return  to  thy  father's  house.  He  will  meet  thee 
and  embrace  thee  with  His  love.  He  will  take 
th^^  rass  from  thee>  clothe  thee  with  the  white 
roDe  of  purity  and  righteousness,  and  put  a 
new  song  into  thy  mouth,  even  the  song  of 
thanksgiving  and  praise. *** 

FROM       UKPUBLISHED       LETTEBS. 


Although  we  do  not  often  see  each  other, 
yet  there  is  a  sweet  communion  between 
minds  that  are  concerned  to  do  the  will  of 
our  Heavenly  Father— blessed  be  His  name 
for  the  favor  I  I  am  often  alone,  as  to  the 
body ;  but  think,  if  He  is  with  me,  it  is 
enough.  It  is  an  unspeakable  favor  to  feel  a 
quiet,  peaceful  mind  m  the  evening  of  life 
(now  nearly  eighty-eight),  relieved  from  the 
deep  exercises  of  going  to  and  fro  in  the 
earth,  and  feeling  that,  with  all  my  short- 
comings and  frailties,  the  language  is,  '*  Let 
her  alone,  she  hath  done  what  she  could." 
My  love  flows  to  the  young,  in  fervent  desire, 
that  they  may  see,  and  feel  the  joy  there  is  in 
resigning  their  wills  to  the  will  of  their  Crea- 
tor ;  for  He  alone  can  preserve  them  from 
the  temptations  that  assail,  and  which  would 
allure  from  the  narrow  way  that  leads  to 
sweet  peace  here,  and  eternal  life  in  the  world 
to  come.  Often  the  language  of  my  spirit  is, 
there  is  no  joy  but  the  joy  of  God's  salvation  ; 
and  in  this  there  is  much  enjoyment  when 
socially  mingling  with  our  frienas. 

I  do  not  like  to  say  much  of  myself,  yet  I 
must  acknowledge  my  many  favors.  My 
health  is  good,  my  home  is  comfortable,  and 
relatives  are  kind  and  attentive  to  me.  As  I 
do  not  believe  in  idleness,  I  feel  best  satisfied 
when  I  am  able  to  use  m^  needle  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  around  me ;  it  also  contributes  to 
my  health  and  enjoyment.  I  love  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air,  and  try  to  keep  our  door-yard 
clear  of  weeds,  &c.  Oh,  how  I  admire  the 
wonder-working  power  of  Omnipotence!  caus- 
ing the  innumerable  blades  of  grass,  and 
flowers  of  every  hue,  to  grow  out  '.of  the 
brown  soil  to  beisiutify  the  earth,  and^also  to 
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nourish  the  animal  kingdom,  to  whom  He  has 
given,  from  the  greatest  form  down  to  the 
minutest  insect,  the  power  and  the  faculty  to 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  themselves  and 
their  offspring  I  How  can  we  do  otherwise 
than  praise  His  great  and  adorable  name  ? — 
and  above  all  that,  He  has  made  man  capable 
of  communing  with  Himself,  if  we  are  only 
wise  enough  lo  make  the  choice  to  obey  Him 
in  all  He  requires  of  us.  It  is  an  unspeak- 
able favor  to  be  permitted  to  feel  that  He  is 
our  Father.  In  our  temptations,  He  will 
preserve  us,  and  in  our  afflictions,  He  will 
comfort  us. 

Although  I  am  released  from  travelling 
far  from  home,  yet  the  language  in  my  hectrt 
often  is,  "  mingle  with  thy  friends."  So  I 
often  visit,  socially,  the  infirm  and  aged,  and 
the  young,  also  ;  and  oh  I  the  enjoyment  of 
attending  our  religious  meetings,  mingling 
together  in  spirit,  worshipping  Him  to  whom 
worship  is  due.  It  is  saddening  to  behold 
many  vacant  seats  when  assembled,  and  1 
mourn  over  it,  and  often  query,  why  is  it  so? 

Formerly,  Friends  could  go  long  distances 
through  the  wilderness,  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, to  attend  their  meetings.  Now,  with 
good  roads,  comfortable  carriages  to  ride  in, 
&c.,  where  are  many  of  our  members  ?  We 
do  not  see  them,  e!xcept  once  in  awhile.  And 
where  are  the  children  who  are  brought  up  to 
go  to  meeting  twice  in  the  week,  as  we  were? 
I  sometimes  ask  some  of  them  if  they  would 
like  to  see  our  meetings  go  down  ?  **0h,  no," 
they  say.  Then,  I  reply,  you  must  come 
steadily  and  keep  them  up,  for  we  old  ones 
must,  before  long,  pass  away,  and  it  lies  with 
you  whether  they  are  kept  up  or  go  down. 
No  doubt,  it  will  be  a  loss  to  the  world  if 
our  Society  wanes  away ;  but  my  view  is  that 
there  will  be  a  revival,  though  first  a  day  of 
suffering. 
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"  The  Gospel  Ministry." — We  have  re- 
ceived a  communication  objecting  to  the 
tenor  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  our  27th 
number,  signed  "L.  J.  R.  ,"and  entitled 
"Free  Gospel  Ministry."  The  communica- 
tion is  without  signature,  and  may  only  have 
been  designed  as  a  kindly  caution.  As  such, 
we  accept  it  in  the  same  spirit.  But  we  think 
the  concern  of  our  friend  has  arisen  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  article  in  question. 
His  opinion  that  it  is  calculated  to  "  do  much 
harm,"  was  certainly  not  the  view  taken  of  it 


by  us.     Separate  paragraphs  taken    out  of 

their  connection  and  brought  together  may 

make  a  writer  appear  to  contradict  himself. 

It  is  more  just  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  his 

spirit  and  object 

We   believe  the  testimonies  held  by  our 

Society  can  be  shown  to  be  consistent  with 
truth,  and  therefore    promotive    of  human 
well-being.     But  in  order  that  they  may  be 
accepted,  especially  in  this  thoughtful  and 
criticising  age,  they   must  be   held   intelli- 
gently and  advocated,  not  with  blind,  tra- 
ditional bias,  but  with   reason  and  candor. 
It  was  in  this  spirit,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  that 
"  L.  J.  R."     treated  this    subject, — a  very 
delicate  and  difficult  one,  because  the  testi- 
mony against  a  hireling  ministry  is  held  by 
many  'unintelligently.    The  result  has  been 
an  undue  and   unjust  prejudice  against  all 
those  who,  while  ministering  of  the  gospel  as 
they  believe,  accept  outward  support,  volun- 
tarily given,  from  those  to  whom  they  min- 
ister. 
The    claim   to  kind   hospitality  and  aid, 

which  they  who  forego  a  provision  for  their 
own  wants,  to  go  forth  in  the  love  of  the 
gospel,  has  on  those  who  recognize  the  mis- 
sion, has  always  been  admitted  and  acted 
upon  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  fund  to  assist  those 
travelling  in  the  ministry,  and  it  is  the  incen- 
tive to  that  welcome  which  ever  has,  and  we 
trust,  ever  will  be  extended  to  those  who, 
taking  neither  scrip  nor  purse,  go  forth  on  a 
gospel  errand.  That  a  theological  training 
for  the  ministry,  its  limitation  to  one  sex,  and 
the  pecuniary  emolument  connected  with  it, 
have,  especially  in  countries  where  a  national 
religion  is  established  by  law,  led  to  great 
corruption,  no  true-minded  Friend  will  deny. 
Yet,  even  under  such  a  system,  so  strikingly 
in  contrast  with  the  simplicity  of  the  minis- 
try of  Jesus  and  His  apostles,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  those  to  whom  the  word  of  Di- 
vine inspiration  came  and  found  fitting  ut- 
terances. In  childhood,  in  the  schools  of  our 
own  Society,  our  early  religious  feelings  were 
awakened  by  extracts,  in  the  series  of  readers 
then  in  use,  compiled  by  a  Friend  from  the 
sermons  of  some  of  these  gifted  minds.  To 
many  a  struggling,  seeking  mind,  the  writings 
of  F^n^lon,  the  Caiholic  Bishop,  have  been  a 
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text-book,  only  second  in  their  teaching  to 
the  Scriptures.  Ought  we  not  by  this  time 
to  have  learned,  that  the  "  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty"  is  not  withheld  from  the  colset 
or  the  pulpit,  and  that  He  has  given  to  no 
one  society  a  monopoly  of  it  ? 


« <•» 


Easton  Seminary. — By  an  advertisement 
which  will  appear  in  our  next  issue,  we  are  in- 
formed that  Friends  of  Easton  Monthly 
Meeting,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  propose 
to  open  a  seminary  at  that  place  as  soon  as 
the  building  which  they  are  erecting  for  the 
purpose  is  completed. 

The  old  seminary,  formerly  in  charge  of 
Saratoga  Monthly  Meeting,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  about  two  years  ago. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Easton,  having 
sufficient  funds  to  rebuild,  took  this  matter  in 
hand  and  have  pushed  the  work  with  energy 
and  rapidity. 

The  building  is  four  stories  high,  with 
Mansard  roof,  and  well  adapted  to  promote 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils. 

The  guarded  education  of  the  young  has 
always  been  a  weighty  concern  with  us,  and 
ve  are  glad  to  know  that  Friends  of  that  sec- 
tion will  be  afforded  the  advantages  of  a  first- 
class  school  under  their  own  supervision. 

MARRIED. 

BARTRAM— SMEDLEY.— On  Ninth  month  30th, 
1874,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  by 
Friends'  ceremony,  Mordecai  T.  Bartram  to  Rebecca 
G.  Smedlej,  both  of  Willistown  township,  Chester 
County,  Pa. 

BAILEY— HEACOCK.— On  Fourth-day  evening, 
Mnth  month  16th,  1874.  by  Friends'  ceremony,  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  Barton  and 
Hachel  Heacock,  Francis  0.  Bailey  to  Rebecca  J.  Hea- 
cock,  all  of  Alliance,  Ohio. 


■  <»  ■ 


DIED. 


CONARD. — At  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  Ninth 
month  14th,  1874,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  Mary  L., 
infant  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  B.  Conard, 
aged  16  months. 

KEMPSTER.— At  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  on  Ninth 
month  8th,  1874,  of  brain  fever,  Anna  W.,  second 
daagbter  of  Dr.  Walter  and  Miriam  P.  Kempster, 
and  granddaughter  of  Thomas  and  (the  late) 
Sarah  W.  Baynts,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

ALSTON. — Suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th 
of  Ninth  month,  1874,  of  heart  disease,  John  Als- 
ton,  of  Mtddletown,  Del.,  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
aere;  a  member  of  Camden  Monthly  Meeting. 
While  sitting  quietly  in  his  chair,  alone,  with  the 
exception  of  his  little  son,  he  quietly  passed  away. 
His  cons  aot  prayer   had   been  that  he  would  not 


have  to  languish  on  a  bed  of  pain,  and  be  seemed 
to  feel  his  prayer  would  be  answered.  He  took 
no  man  nor  creed  for  his  guide,  but  looked 
alone  to  that  Source  whence  all  help  can  come. 
The  poor  have  lost  in  him  a  kind  friend,  one  that 
was  always  ready  to  help  those  in  distress,  and  he 
was  careful  to  follow  out  the  injunction,  *'Let  not 
thy  right  hand  know  what  thy  left  hand  doeth  " 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN   CORRESPONDENT. 

No.  17. 

Dark  shadows  are  gathering  od  the  moun- 
tains as  the  city  of  Innsbruck  comes  into 
view,  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  valley,  bounded 
on  ihe  north  by  bold,  fisaured  mountains, 
10,000  feet  high,  and  on  the  south  by  less 
imposing,  rounded  heights.  The  city  lies  on 
both  sides'of  the  Inn,  which  is  here  spanned 
by  three  bridges ;  but  the  principal  part  is  on 
the  right  bank,  the  left  and  older  portion 
being  only  a  suburb.  A  heavy  rain  descends 
as  we  drive  over  an  iron  bridge  into  Inns- 
bruck, and  our  carriage-top  clo?es  over  us ; 
but  we  see  that  this  is  a  beautiful  city,  with 
broad,  handsome  streets  and  stately  build- 
ings. Up  the  stalely  Neustadt  to  the  Hotel 
d' Autriche,  and  our  journey  terminates.  Here 
is  a  delightful  hotel,  with  every  comfort  and 
many  luxuries,  the  size  and  elegance  of  which 
seem  out  of  proportion  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  city.  It  is  almost  filled  with  guests, 
however,  having  only  very  few  of  its  rooms 
vacant  for  our  selection.  There  seem  to  be 
many  English  and  a  few  American  names  on 
the  book,  and  several  of  the  servants  of  the 
house  speak  English,  and  in  the  pleasant 
reading  room  are  the  English  papers.  The 
London  Times  is  so  great  an  institution,  that 
it  seems  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  papers. 
Every  subject  of  any  importance  connected 
with  England  is  touched  upon  in  its  columns, 
and  a  brief  abstract  of  American  affairs  may 
always  be  hoped  for.  The  Continental  Herald 
and  Swiss  Times,  published  at  Geneva,  gives 
much  fuller  details  of  American  matters,  but 
none  of  the  European  papers  dwell  much  on 
what  we  want  most  to  know.  They  tell  us 
how  much  anxiety  there  is  in  America  lest 
General  Grant  should  allow  a  third  term  of 
office  to  be  conferred  on  him :  how  miserablv 
the  negro  governments  of  the  Southern  States 
are  working ;  of  accidents  and  calamities  by 
fire  and  flood,  but  nothing  of  the  bright  side 
of  life  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Letters,  from  dear  friends,  which  await  us 
at  the  bankers',  tell  us  better  things  than 
these,  though  the  great  world  may  not  care 
to  hear  them. 

Inquiring  what  is  best  worth  seeing  in  this 
vicinity,  we  are  advised  to  make  a  viti:  to 
the  Schloss  (castle)  Amras,  which  stands  on 
the  hill  of  Isel,  2,067  feet  high,  both  for  the 
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extenBive  and  beautiful  view,  and  for  the  cu- 
riositieey  such  aa  armor,  mosaics,  aud  Roman 
antiquities,  which  are  here  preserved.  It  is  a 
pleasant  ride  to  the  castle,  and  when  we  reach 
It,  we  fisd  it  looks  in  such  excellent  repair, 
and  has  such  neat,  well-kept  surroundings, 
that  we  almost  expect  to  see  it  inhabited  yet. 
The  gateway  stands  open,  and  we  enter  the 
court  and  ascend  a  short  gravel  walk  to  the 
stairway  which  leads  to  the  castle  terrace, 
where  there  is  an  excellent  view  of  Innsbruck 
and  its  environs  to  the  investing  mountains. 
The  clouds  are  rolling  up  the  heights  and 
resting  on  the  summits,  the  river  glistens  be- 
low, and  the  city  looks  joyous  and  jubilant 
in  the  sunshine ;  and  I  thought  of  the  days, 
long  ago  (1595),  when  the  Archduke,  Ferdi 
nand  11,  and  his  beloved  peasant  wife,  Phil- 
lippina  Welser,  had  here  their  favorite  home, 
and  overlooked  this  fair  valley  and  its  moun- 
tain, A  princely  home  it  was,  fair  enough 
and  lofty  enough  to  make  its  inhabitants  for- 
get awhile,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  cares  and 
conflicts  of  the  lower  world.  A  warder  opens 
the  arched  portal  and  conducts  us  through 
the  halls,  where  we  are  shown  the  antiquities 
which  yet  remain  of  the  famous  collection, 
which  has  been  transferred  to  Vienna.  Dur- 
ing the  Napoleonic  wars  between  1796  and 
1805,  Schlosi  Amras  was  used  as  a  military 
hospital,  and  8000  soldiers  who  perished  in 
the  wars  of  that  time  are  buried  in  the  Tum- 
melplatz  near  a  mile  from  the  castle.  When 
one  sees  the  incessant  military  preparation  in 
these  lands,  it  is  not  possible  to  cherish  any 
belief  that  the  days  of  needless  aggressive 
warfare  have  passed  by. 

Just  in  front  of  the  Hotel  d'Autriche  is 
the  Anneneaule,  or  Column  of  St.  Anne, 
built,  in  1706,  to  commemorate  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  and  Bavarian  invaders,  and 
at  the  south  end  of  the  broad  street  (Neu- 
stadt)  is  a  triumphal  gate  erected  by  the  cit- 
izens on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold  II  with  the  Infanta  Maria 
Ludovica.  Above  the  emblems  of  marriage 
are  medallions  containing  Francis  I  and 
Maria  Theresa,  On  their  left  is  their  son 
Leopold  with  his  bride,  and  on  the  right  their 
granddaughter  and  their  daughter  Maria 
Christina.  On  the  side  of  the  arch  towards 
the  town  are  represented  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II  and  his  mother,  Maria  Theresa;  while 
above  them,  with  elements  of  mourning,  is 
Francis  I,  the  Emperor,  he  having  died  be- 
fore the  marriage  festivities  were  ended.  This 
is  a  fine  work,  and  a  beautiful  tribute  from 
the  people  of  the  capital  of  Tyrol  to  their 
princes. 

Beyond  this  gate  is  situated  the  wealthy 
Abbey  of  Wilten,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  founded  by  traditional  giants  Haimon 


and  Thyrsus.  Their  sculptured  semblances, 
clad  in  armor,  stand  on  either  side  of  the 
church  portal,  embodying  the  idea  of  streDgth, 
ferocity,  heroic  bravery,  and  religious  zeal 
which  characterized  the  dark  ages.  The 
church  within  is  very  richly  decorated  with 
stucco,  marble  and  gilding,  giving  evidence 
of  the  wealth  of  the  religious  body  who  own  it 

We  spent  several  hours  in  the  Franciscan 
Church,  erected  in  compliance  with  the  will 
of  Emperor  Maximilian  I,  whose  bronze  sem- 
blance occupies  the  centre  of  the  nave,  and 
kneels  upon  his  sarcophagus  evermore  before 
the  high  altar.  Around  him  are  twenty* 
eight  colossal  statues  in  bronze  of  great  his- 
toric personages  of  the  Grerman  Empire.  The 
sides  of  the  sarcophagus  are  adorned  with 
twenty-four  reliefs  in  marble,  representing 
the  principal  events  in  the  emperor's  life. 
These  reliefs  are  most  admirable  and  inter- 
esting, and  were  pronounced  by  the  great 
sculptor  Thorwaldsen  to  be  the  most  perfect 
work  of  their  kind  in  existence.  The  ma^ 
riage  of  the  emperor  and  the  military  achiev- 
ments  of  his  reign  are  the  subjects  of  the 
greater  part  of  these  sculptures,  but  the  most 
perfect  is  the  meeting  of  Maximilian  and 
Henry  VIII,  of  England,  at  the  siege  of 
Tournai,  1513.  The  attending  hosts  of  each 
monarch  are  represented,  and  the  expression 
of  the  multitude  of  faces  is  so  life-like,  and 
so  much  distinct  individuality  is  delineated,  j 
that  one  feels  quite  ready  to  believe  Tbor- 
waldsen's  judgment  to  be  just.  The  artist 
who  designed  and  executed  most  of  these  re- 
liefs was  Alexander  Colin  :  and  many  other 
of  his  works  are  in  this  church. 

We  were  much  interested   in   examining 
the  monument  of  Andrew  Hofer  in  Tyrole*e 
marble,  by  Schaller,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
church.     His  memory  is  dearly  cherished  by 
the  Tyrolese,  and   many  memorials  of  him 
are   preserved   at  Innsbruck.     In   his  early 
years,  Hofer  was  an  inn-keeper,  but  became 
a  soldier  during  the  days  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a 
leader,  gaining  many  victories,  and  acting^ 
for  a  time  as  civil  and  military  governor  ol 
the    Tyrol,   conducting    the   administration 
with  simplicity  and  discretion.      Ailtr  the 
Peace  of  Vienna  in   1809,  the    Emperor  of 
Austria  himself  advised  the  Tyrolese  to  sub- 
mit to  the  foreign  yoke ;  but  Hofer,  misled 
by  false  reports,  again  led  his    countrymen 
against  the  French  and  their  Bavarian  allies. 
His  efforts  were  crushed,  and   he  dismissed 
his  followers  and  took  refuge   in  his  native 
hills,  concealing  himself  in  a   chalet,  far  np 
on  the  fissured  mountain  slope  of  the  Keller- 
lahn.     His  hiding-place  was  betrayed  to  the 
French,  and  Hofer  and  his  family  were  taken 
prisoners.    He  was  tried  by  a  court  martial, 
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the  majority  of  the  judges  in  which,  were 
opposed  to  his  execution,  but  notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  was  shot  in  1810  by  order  of  Na- 
poleon himself. 

Andrew  Hofer  is  represented  in  the  pic- 
turesque dress  of  his  country.  A  broad  felt 
hat,  turned  up  at  one  side,  the  short  jacket 
and  small  clothes,  with  the  broad,  embroid- 
ered leathern  belt  buckled  round  his  waist. 
His  physique  is  very  much  like  that  of  many 
of  his  countrymen  of  the  present  day,  athletic, 
broad-shouldered,  vigorous- looking,  with  a 
look  of  openness,  honesty  and  earnestness  on 
his  broad  brow.  Many  memorials  of  Hofer 
are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Innsbruok, 
among  which  is  a  coin,  struck  during  his 
brief  rule. 

We  had  not  time  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
interesting  collection  in  the  museum,  for  we 
could  not  forbear  to  look  a  little  into  the  ex- 
ceiient  herbarium  of  Alpine  plants  which  it 
contains. 

After  our  month  in  the  flowery  Engadine, 
a  whole  day  would  be  little  enough  time  to 
devote  t6  examining  these  portfolios,  which 
seemed  to  contain  many  specimens  of  almost 
every  plant  we  had  noticed  in  our  rambles. 
We  were  allowed  free  access  to  the  cases,  and 
might  take  down  and  look  over  the  books 
and  portfolios  at  leisure,  without  any  hind- 
drance   or   even  question.      This   liberality 
^would  seem  to  indicate  a  careful  and  scrupu- 
lous people^  who  do  not  abuse  their  privileges. 
There  is  a  good  collection   of  works  of  art 
in  the   museum,  but  we  could  only  glance 
through  it  hastily.    The  wood-carvings  are 
marvellousl^r  elaborate,  and  often  beautiful, 
being  a  specialty  of  this  country.    We  were 
shown  some  pieces  of  work  which  were  done 
by  a  carver  who  was  entirely  blind.     He  did 
his  work  bj  feeling,  and  even  carved  busts  of 
living  people,  which  are  good  likenesses ;  but 
ft  is  remarked  by  some  persons  that  these  all 
have  a  blind  look.     He  could  have  no  power 
to  represent  the  expression  of  the  human  eye, 
but    it   was    easy   to  recognize    the  bust  of 
Hofer,  which  his  hands  had  fashioned  with- 
out taking  counsel  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

From  Innsbruck,  we  determined  to  visit 
the  vaJlej  of  the  Ziller,  a  river  that  flows  into 
the  Inn  about  twenty  miles  further  onward. 
We  go  bj  rail  to  station  Jenbach,  on  the  road 
to  Munich  y  where  we  find  the  kind  of  convey- 
ance called  thestellwagen,  in  which  we  found 
coupe- seats,  and  have  a  four  hours'  ride  through 
the  fair,  fertile  Zillerthal.  A  stellwagen,  now 
be  it  known,  is  not  a  comfortable  or  a  pleas- 
ant means  of  travelling,  and  should  never  be 
chosen  when  there  is  any  better  way  to  be 
Drocured  ;  but  to  discover  this  undoubted 
Tuth,  one  needs  to  have  a  little  experience. 
The  most   charming  scenery  is  quite  lost  on 


the  unhappy  traveller,  who  can  only  get  a 
view  by  a  profound  and  uncomfortable  bow, 
and  who  has  the  misery  of  sitting  in  the 
smallest  possible  space  in  the  crowded  and 
rather  rough  coach.  We  discovered  our  mis-- 
take  too  late  to  mend  it,  but  resolved  that 
the  return  trip  should  be  pleasanter,  if  pos- 
sible. The  Zillerthal,  to  those  who  have  just 
emerged  from  the  Engadine,  is  not  very  strik- 
ing, being  simply  a  lovely  jiver  valley,  highly 
cultivated  and  bordered  by  wooded  moun- 
tains of  moderate  elevation.  The  day  was 
cloudy  and  misty,  and  the  most  delightful 
moment  of  the  journey  was  that  which  re- 
vealed the  town  of  Zell,  with  tall,  green  spire^ 
and  pleasant -looking  homes  and  hotels.  It  is 
a  busy  village  of  1,200  inhabitants,  lying  on 
both  banks  of  the  Zeller,  in  the  midst  of  a 
broad  and  fertile  valley.  We  are  only  1,854 
feet  high  now,  and  mountains  whtch  rise 
around  us  to  the  height  of  9,000  and  upward» 
look  very  imposing.  The  lofty  Gerloswand 
on  the  east  rises  abrupt  and  perpendicular  to 
the  height  of  near  8,000  feet,  and  resembles 
a  wall,  and  the  Tristenspitz  (9,000  feet)  on  the 
south,  a  blunted  pyramid,  with  its  horizontal 
layerb  quite  distin'bt  in  the  distance.  The 
geologist  might  speculate  curiously  in  regard 
to  the  various  forces  which  have  built  up- 
these  solid  strata  of  rock,  raised  them  to  thi» 
airy  height,  and  shaped  them  in  this  peculiar 
form.  Beyond,  we  have  a  distant  and  splen- 
did back- ground  of  snow- mountains  and 
glaciers,  reminding  us  pleasantly  of  the  glories 
of  the  Upper  Engandine  we  have  left  behind 
us.  There  are  many .  inns,  as  many  as  five 
being  recommended  in  the  guide-book,  and^ 
as  we  arrive  a  little  after  mid-day,  we  may 
select  at  our  leisure.  The  little  Tyrolese- 
town  is  almost  full  of  guests,  but  the  ancient 
Brau  Gasthof  (guest-house)  has  large  and 
most  comfortable  rooms  at  our  service,  at  a 
price  so  very  low  that  we  wonder  if  there  i» 
any  unseen  drawback  to  comfort.  This  hotel 
may  serve  as  a  type  of  the  Tyrolese  inns.  ^  It 
is  a  large,  substantial  old  building,  with  thick 
walls,  small  windows,  protected  by  bars,  and 
with  an  overhanging  roof.  We  enter  the 
wide-arched  doorway  into  a  broad,  low  hall, 
paved  with  stone  and  furnished  with  benches 
along  the  wall.  All  is  rude  and  plain  in  the 
extreme ;  but  a  fine-looking,  grave,  tall  wo- 
man receives  us  and  conducts  us  up  a  rude 
but  very  clean  stairway  to  the  hall  above.  A 
broad,  low  hall  it  is,  uncarpeted  and  un- 
painted,  but  spotlessly  clean.  At  the  front 
end  is  a  grand  piano,  and  a  man  in  priestly- 
garb  is  performing,  while  two  good-looking- 
young  women  are  singing.  Growing  ivy  is 
trained  over  the  wall,  and  venerable-looking 
pictures  of  the  ancestors  of  the  family  (as  we 
afterward  learned)  are    suspended   around. 
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The  antlers  of  the  deer,  the  trophies  of  the 
<chase,  are  also  used  as  decorati  jds,  while  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  a  large  crucifix, 
showing  the  religious  faith  of  the  family.  A 
low-arched  doorway  opens  out  of  this  antique 
hall  on  to  a  kind  of  gallery  or  balcony,  from 
which  we  can  look  far  away  to  the  shining 
glacial  slopes,  which  seem  to  touch  the  skies. 
Large  and  most  comfortably-furnished  apart- 
ments open  out  of  the  hall,  and  the  win- 
dows give  wonderous  views  of  the  mountain 
heights  and  of  the  glaciers.  The  decorations 
of  the  rooms  were  pictures  and  other  symbols 
of  Catholic  devotion,  and  everything  was  so 
handsome,  spacious  and  cleanly  that  a  prince 
would  not  desire  better  lodgment,  and  all  this 
was  offered  for  about  twenty-five  cents  a  day. 
This  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  price 
usually  asked  for  such  apartments,  and  gives 
an  idea  of  the  difference  in  cost  between  the 
hotels  where  the  people  of  the  country  resort, 
and  those  which  are  frequented  by  foreigners. 

We  were  much  interested  in  the  working  of 
the  house,   as  it  was  conducted  entirely  by 
women.     Three  sisters  are  in  charge  of  the 
house,  though  it  is  nominally  their  brother's 
hotel — the  male  proprietor  being  away  in  the 
high  Alps  with  the  cattle  during  the  summer. 
We  were  invited  to  join  the  guests  in  the 
dining-room  in  the  evening,  and  as  it  seemed 
to  oflfer  a  good  opportunity  to  see  the  Tyrolese 
people  and  to  notice  how  they  amuse  them- 
selves in  the  evening,  we  went  down  to  the 
gpeise  zimmer  (dining-room).     It  was  a  very 
plain  old  room,  with  a  great  brown  porcelain 
fitove,  and  with  benches  all  around  the  wall. 
The  guests  of  the  house  were  all  Germans  ex- 
cept ourselves,  and  were  sitting  at  the  differ- 
ent tables  eating  their  evening  meal  and  talk- 
ing merrily.     Soon  the  three  sister  hostesses 
came  in,  and  seated  themselves  at  one  of  the 
tables,  with  a  guitar  and  the  old-fashioned 
instrument  called  a  zithern.  Then  they  played 
and  sang  the  melodies  of  their  country,  and 
gradually  some  of  the  guests  joined  in,  mak- 
ing a  chorus  which  was  very  pleasant.    The 
eldest  of  the  sisters  seemed  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  the  guests,  and  if  anything  was 
wanting  she  promptly  attended   to   it,  and 
then  returned  to  her  guitar.     The  "  yodeln  " 
is  peculiar  to  these  mountain  people,  I  be- 
lieve, and  is  a  kind  ofsoft,  inarticulate  melody, 
which  8eems  to  come  from   the  throat,  and 
resembles  the  song  of  a  bird.     It  was  a  time 
of  simple  hearted,  innocent  enjoyment,  unlike 
anything  I  had  ever  seen  in  reality,  but  cor- 
responding with  beautiful  word  pictures  from 
Richter,  and  other  German  authors.     Here 
oomes  a  person  of  some  importance,  we  judge, 
from  the  general  stir  at  his  entrance.     He  is 
a  stout  old  gentleman,  with  snowy  white  head, 
who  is  received  with  warm  greetings  all  round, 


and  a  young  man  in  priestly  garb  comes  for- 
ward, and  kisses  him,  first  on  one  cheek  and 
then  on  the  other.  He  wears  the  short  jacket, 
the  small  clothes,   white  stockings  and  low 
shoes,  of  the  Tyrolese  dress,  and  looks  as  we 
might  imagine  Andrew  Hofer  would  have 
looked,  if  the  cruel  spirit  of  warfare  had 
spared  him  to  grow  old  among  his  beautiful 
hills  and  among  his  beloved  people.    Almost 
every  person  in  the  room,  ourselves,  of  course, 
excepted,  has  the  inevitable  mug  of  beer,  and 
they  slowly  sip  it,  seeming  to  enjoy  its  bitter 
flavor  without  any  idea  of  wrong-doing.  Who 
can  tell  why  this  simple  German  country  inn 
is  so  cleanly  and  respectable;  and  so  thorough- 
ly a  place  of  rest  and  enjoyment,  ahd  a  place 
where  ladies  can  go  with  as  entire  confidence 
as  the  swallows   which  have  builded  their 
nests  among  the  beams  of  the  wide  hall? 
There  seems  to  be  no  bar-room  nor  any  room 
corresponding  to  il — men  and  women  taking 
their  meals  and   refresh  men  ts  in  the  same 
apartment,  with  perfect  propriety  and  simple- 
hearted  courtesy.  It  looked  like  a  scene  from 
an  old  story-book,  and  I  longed  for  a  knowl* 
edge  of  the  German  language,  to  enable  me 
to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  persons  seated 
around  us.     When  these  German  people  em- 
igrate to  our  country,  they  must  be  very  pain- 
fully impressed  with  the  difference  between 
the  taverns  of  America  and  the  peaceful, 
pleasant  inn  of  their  fatherland,  where  noise, 
disorder  and  drunkenness  are   quite  onex- 
pected  and  exceptional. 

At  our  departure  from  the  Brsu,  the  host- 
ess accompanied  us  to  the  carriage,  helped  us 
I  in  with  her  own  hands,  wished  us  a  happj 
journey,  and  hoped  we  would  come  again  to 
their  house.  "  We  will  recommend  it  to  our 
friends,"  we  reply ;  and  so  we  drove  out  of 
the  town  of  Zell  in  the  bright,  early  morning, 
having  none  but  pleasant  memories  of  thij 
characteristic  village  of  the  Tyrol.  We  have 
had  a  glimpse  of  a  state  of  society,  in  which 
the  people  have  not  learned  the  uses  of  ma* 
chinery,  and  where  they  spin  the  wool  from 
their  own  sheep,  and  flax  from  their  owd 
fields,  and  fabricate  their  garments  without 
regard  to  the  Paris  fashions,  and  build  their 
wide  and  low- roofed  houses  as  their  fathei^ 
did  before  them. 

Our  ride  back  to  Jenback,  up  the  ZillAf- 
thai,  in  an  open  carriage,  was  pure  enjoj- 
ment,  giving  ample  opportunity  to  obsern 
the  homes,  costume  and  appearance  of  the 
people,  and  to  botanize  a  little  along  th^ 
flowery  wayside.  Men  and  women  are  g'>i3.i 
out  to  their  labor,  carrying  scythes,  rakes  ac^ 
other  implements,  and  all  salute  us  courteous^ 
in  passing.  As  we  drive  by  a  wayside  host*'!'?* 
a  Tyrolese,  sitting  on  the  bench  in  front,  r.t^ 
raised  his  pointed  hat,  and  called  out,  *'GutA 
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morgen,  frau  matter!"  (Good  momiog^  frau 
mother.)  I  was  so  amused  to  be  thus  addressed 
that  I  almost  forgot  to  return  the  salute.   Our 
driver  explained  that  this  was  the  customary 
title  given  to  married  women,  the  unmarried 
being  fraulein,  and  I  have  since  heard  the 
title  used  repeatedly.    The  people  to- day  in 
their  working-clothes  look   much  more  like 
ordinary  mortals  than  they  did  yesterday  in 
their  Sabbath  attire.    Then  the  women  wore 
a  velvet  boddice,  such  as  has  at  times  been 
worn  by  our  young  girls,  and  known  as  the 
''peasant's  waist/'  and  a  blue  apron,  with 
short  skirts.    The  dress  has  a  white  waist 
under  the  boddice,  and  a  felt  hat,  with  broad 
drooping  brim  and  pointed  crown,  trimmed 
with  a  cord  and  heavy  gilt  tassels,  completes 
the  very  pretty  and  substantial  looking  dress. 
The  distinctive  dress  of  both  sexes  is  grad- 
ually  disappearing,   and  now  many  of  the 
young   men  discard  the  broad  embroidered 
leathern  girdle,  breeches  of  black  leather, 
and  white  stockings  and  pumps,  though  the 
pointed  crowned  hat,  with  its  gilt  tassels,  is 
yet  much  in  favor  with  them,  and  it  is  gener- 
ally rendered  still  more  picturesque  by  a  little 
boquet  of  bright  flowers  in  front,  or  a  feather 
at  the  side. 

The  pretty  and  well-built  houses  are  also  a 
very  noticeable  feature  of  the  Zillerthal.  The 
lower  story  is  hardly  ever  used  for  any  but 
kitchen  purposes,  and  is  neither  ornamented 
nor   comfortably  furnished,  but  a  balcony, 
often  with  a  very  ornamental  carved  railing, 
runs  all  around  the  second  story,  and  the  pro- 
jecting roof  of  the  house,  which  has  also  much 
ornamental  wood-work    projecting   from  it, 
roofs  in  the  whole.     The  gable-end  b  always 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  the  long  slope  of 
the  roof  gives  room  for  another  pretty  bal- 
cony   from  the  attic  window.    Shelves  are 
fixed  all  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  railing 
of  the  balconies,  and  a  whole  garden  of  plants 
is  blooming  in  the  sunshine,  while  pleasant, 
comfortable-looking  chairs  and    convenient 
little  tables  and  suspended  lamps  show  how 
the  family  enjoy  the  air  of  their  lovely  valley 
in   these    summer  days  and  evenings.    The 
outer  wall  of  the  house  is  frequently  adorned 
with  paintings,  which  manifest  such  skill  and 
taste  in  the  artisan  as  almost  to  raise  him  to 
the   rank  of  an  artist    Well-kept  gardens, 
gay  with  all  manner  of  bright  old-fashioned 
flowers,  surround  these  cottages,  and  suggest 
refined  taste  and  gentle  manners  in  the  occu- 
pants.    Ijighted  up  in  the  evening,  with  the 
family  all   assembled,  nothing  can  be  more 
suggestive  of  happy  and  cheerful  home-life, 
and  the  whole  world  can  see,  if  it  chooses  to 
look,  the  sweet  domestic  drama  passing  unre- 
servedly before  them.    There  are  very  few, 
perhai>s,  it  might  be  said,  no  sombre  faces 


among  these  simple,  vivacious  people,  and 
the  little  children  are  fearless,  loving  and 
merry.  I  have  observed  among  the  little 
ones  a  kind  of  eyes  which  are  not  common 
among  our  people,  and  which  are  a  peculiarity 
of  some  of  the  pretty  wax-dolls  imported  from 
Grermany — a  kind  of  deep  blue-gray  eyes  with 
long  overhanging  dark  lashes.  They  are 
very  beautiful,  but  hard  labor  and  exposure,, 
and  perhaps  coarse  fare  and  beer-drinking^ 
spoil,  to  some  extent,  the  physique  of  the 
bright- eyed  children  when  they  become  adults,, 
but  the  countrymen  of  Hofer  do  not  look  un- 
worthy of  their  famous  but  unfortunate  cham^ 
pion. 


•«•»■ 


Selected. 
NOT  AS  I  WILL. 

Blindfolded  and  alone  I  stand 
With  unknown  thresholds  on  each  hand  ; 
The  darkness  deepens  as  I  grope, 
Afraid  to  hear,  afraid  to  hope  ; 
Yet  this  one  thing  I  learn  to  know, 
Each  daj,  more  surely  as  I  go, 
That  doors  are  opened,  ways  are  made. 
Burdens  are  lifted,  or  are  laid, 
By  some  great  law  unseen  and  still, 
Unfathomed  purpose  to  fulfil, 
"  Not  as  1  will." 

Blindfolded  and  alone  I  wait ; 
Loss  seems  too  bitter,  gain  too  late  ; 
Too  heavy  burdens  in  the  load 
And  too  few  helpers  on  the  road  ; 
And  joy  is  weak  and  grief  is  strong. 
And  years  and  days,  so  long,  so  long  ; 
Tet  this  one  thing  I  learn  to  know, 
Bach  day,  more  surely  as  I  go, 
That  I  am  glad  the  good  and  ill 
By  changeless  law  are  ordered  still, 
"  Not  as  I  will." 

<<  Not  as  I  will ;"  the  sound  grows  sweet 
Each  time  my  lips  the  words  repeat, 
"  Not  as  I  will ;"  the  darkness  feels 
More  safe  than  life  when  this  thought  steals^ 
Like  whispered  voice,  to  calm  and  bless 
All  unrest  and  all  loneliness. 
"  Not  as  I  will,"  because  the  One 
Who  loved  us  first  and  best  has  gone 
Before  us  on  the  road,  and  still 
For  us  mast  all  His  love  fulfil, 
"  Not  as  we  will." 


I  »i»  I 


For  Friends*  Inlelligenoer. 
FRIENDS  AMONG  THE  FBEEDHEN. 

No.  37. 

The  letters  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  taken  have  been  on  hand  some 
time,  but  a  press  of  other  engagements  has 
prevented  their  being  thus  made  use  of 
earlier.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  they 
are  from  two  of  our  teachers  of  the  freedmen 
in  South  Carolina.     Cornelia  Hancock  writes  : 

Sullivan's  Island,' Seventh  month  21st,  1874. 
Bear  Friend, — I  enjoyed  thy  letter  to-day 
very  much.    I  am  glad  if  our  letter- writing 
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^oes  good,  but  I  do  bo  much  more  believe  in 
action  than  talk  that  I  have  no  doubt  I  might 
«rr  by  silence. 

Thou  speaks  of  our  third  teacher,  Anna  M, 
fitanton,  she  is  well  worthy  of  remembrance ; 
her  department  has  become  a  leading  feature 
in  our  school.  All  children  have  not  capacity 
to  learn,  and  the  very  ones  who  have  not,  are 
often  more  skilful^  with  their  fingers,  and  as 
education,  by  the  derivation  of  the  word,  is 
s,  leading  out  of  one's  powers,  if  they  have 
not  power  in  one  direction,  they  may  have  in 
another.  The  fact  of  producing  anything 
they  can  see,  is  pleasing  to  them,  and  es- 
pecially so  to  their  parents,  who,  it  must  he 
oonfessed,  in  many  cases,  soon  weary  of 
allowing  their  children  time  to  continue  a 
•consecutive  number  of  years  in  school. 

They  find,  as  all  must,  that  a  thorough 
education  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  few  years, 
and  something  like  making  a  hat  or  a  basket, 
seems  to  their  undeveloped  capacity,  a  more 
useful  thing  than  &  future  education. 

We  grasp  at  all  these  means  that  are  inno- 
cent in  themselves,  and  serve  to  keep  these 
ignorant  people  in  the  continued  purpose  of 
making  more  of  themselves  than  they  have 
heretofore  been. 

Abby  is  a  good  disciplinarian ;  Anna  is  a 
faithful  instructor  in  her  department.  I 
would  have  been  a  good  driver  in  slavery 
times,  and  am  now  a  real  driver  among  them, 
so  combined  in  our  several  capacities  are 
elements  in  my  judgment  to  make  up  a  good 
school,  and  an  attractive  one  to  the  young ; 
but  after  all  this  power,  we  need,  and  this 
nation  needs,  compulsory  educaiion,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  raise  the  masses  out  of  their  ex- 
ceeding ignorance.  Where  we  have  a  school 
of  80  scholars,  there  should  be  an  attendance 
of  150,  and  this  attendance  should  be  obliga- 
tory for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  for  develop- 
ment. 

This  nation  is  losing  time  while  delaying 
legislation  tending  to  compulsory  education. 
While  deploring  the  vices  and  corruption  of 
existing  State  governments,  it  is  not  going  to 
the  foundation  to  uproot  the  evil,  which  con- 
«ibts  in  having  power  left  in  the  hands  of 
ignorant  people  who  can  be  influenced  by  un- 
principled leaders. 

Anna  and  I  have  continued  the  school 
during  the  Seventh  month,  as  there  seemed  a 
great  deal  of  indtudrial  work  on  hand,  and  I 
would  always  rather  be  in  school  than  remain 
idle.  I  do  not  intend  going  to  Philadelphia 
until  the  Ninth  month,  and  during  the  Eighth, 
purpose  superintending  some  repairs  that  are 
needed  in  the  school  building.  I  wish  I  had 
about  8500  to  put  it  in  perfect  repair.  I 
would  so  enjoy  seeing  it  done,  and  so  nice  as 
to  be  an  example  for  them.    As  it  is,  the 


little  church  is  ahead  of  us  in  oompleteneaa. 
Osborn  W.  (the  scholar  who  really  loves 
study  most)  told  me  not  to  keep  school  any 
later  than  common  one  day  last  week,  for  he 
should  be  hungry  by  the  time  school  ought  to 
be  out.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  not  had  any 
breakfast,  he  said  no,  his  mother  had  it  not 
ready,  and  he  he  did  not  wish  to  be  late.  I 
instance  this  to  show  how  very  little  idea  they 
have  of  time.  His  mother  was  behind  time 
and  school  was  the  only  thing  that  would  be 
punctual  probably  in  that  family  through  the 
day. 

Eighth  month  14. — This  letter  has  remained 
unfinished  until  the  present  time. 

Since  school  has  closed  I  have  ridden 
round  the  country  considerably,  and  am 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  number 
of  children  not  attending  school.  The  key- 
note of  this  epistle,  and  of  my  conversation 
everywhere,  is  for  compulsory  educatioD. 

I  must  say  a  word  in  praise  of  our  delight- 
ful climate.  My  window  on  Sullivan's 
Island  overlooks  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which 
is  so  blue  and  beautiful,  with  fine  breaken 
rolling  in  upon  the  beach,  and  the  fishing 
boats  under  full  sail  going  up  on  the  banks. 

Presently  the  steamers  will  go  out^  all  in 
full  view.  Our  home  here  and  the  surround- 
ings are  beautiful.  And  now  I  have  leisure 
to  enjoy  it  its  beauty  is  very  impressive.  I 
have  a  dingy  boat  about  twelve  feet  long  and 
I  spend  considerable  time  in  it ;  passing  to 
and  fro  between  the  village  of  Mt.  Pleasant 
and  the  island,  and  I  have  the  full  invigorat- 
ing influence  of  sea  and  sky.  I  believe 
neither  of  us  three  have  been  obliged  to  be 
absent  a  single  session  from  school  this  year. 
This  is  a  pretty  good  health  record,  so  we 
cannot  have  been  trespassing  upon  the  lans 
of  health  very  much. 

Abby  has  reached  her  home  and  is  veil 
Anna  otanton  leaves  here  on  next  Fourth-day 
for  Boston. 

Sincerely  thy  friend,  etc.,  C.  H- 

Abby  D.  Monroe  was  written  to  at  Charles 
ton,  8.  C,  without  the  knowledge  that  she 
had  left  for  the  summer  for  Bristol,  B.  !•« 
whence  it  was  forwarded  and  from  her  came 
the  following  response : 

Dear  Friend, — Your  letter,  after  its  jom^ 
ney  to  Charleston,  reached  me  a  few  dtys 
since.  It  was  particularly  acceptable  to  mes- 
and  I  notice  the  gratification  you  express  in 
being  kept  posted  up,  by  pen  in  regard  to  the 
details  of  our  school  and  work.  I  have,  ever 
since  old  enough,  been  connected,  in  different 
capacities,  with  benevolent  enterprises,  and 
have  learned  through  this  experience  that  the 
success  of  all  such  enterprises  depends  greatly 
upon  keeping  the  subject,  judiciously,  before 
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the  people.  While  many  are  willing  and 
ready  to  aid,  other  thines  come  in  and  take 
up  their  attention,  and,  out  for  some  little  re- 
minder, time  would  easily  slip  by  without  any 
attention  being  given  to  the  subject  It  may 
not  be  the  right  way,  it  may  not  be  the  best 
way,  but  we  all  know  it  is  the  way  of  the 
world  in  general.  As  a  mass  we  are  creatures 
of  impulse,  and  the  impulse  of  yesterday 
will  not  meet  the  demand  of  to-day;  and 
while  we  should  avoid  running  an  enterprise 
into  the  ground  (so  to  speak)  by  our  over- 
zeal  for  its  promotion,  we  should  avoid  the 
other  extreme  and  not  keep  silence  to  its 
harm. 

And  then  again,  ''out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  and  it  is 
natural  for  us  to  speak  of  the  things  which 
lie  near  our  hearts,  to  those  who  are  alike 
interested  in  the  same  movements. 

Acting  upon  these  feelings,  I  have  striven, 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  school, 
to  keep  its  friends  posted  in  those  things  that 
I  thought  would  particularly  interest  them, 
and  shall  feel  it  both  a  ple&sure  and  duty  to 
continue  this  course ;  for  what  appears  in  print 
I  feel  in  no  way  responsible,  but  trust  your 
judgment. 

In  regard  to  the  "  roll  of  honor,"  I  wish  to 
add  a  few  more  words.    We  feel,  of  course, 
that  all   discipline,  in  school  or  elsewhere, 
^should  tend  towards  sdf'dUdpliiie^  and  this 
little  plan  we  formed  of  placing  upon   the 
''  roll   of  honor''  the  names  of  those  whose 
conduct,   lessons    and  attendance    averaged 
eighty,  and  upwards,  one  hundred  being  the 
highest.    It  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  school. 
Whispering  among  the  larger  pupils  ceased 
almost  altogether.  iSome  succeeded  one  month, 
some  two,  and  some  ).hree,  but  only  the  ikree 
mentioned  held  out  faithful  through  all  to 
the  end.     Bettie  T.  and  Osborn  W.  averaged 
one  hundred  credits,  and  Michael  6.  ninety- 
five  or  ninety-nine,  I  forget  which. 

Bettie  is  a  very  intelligent,  lovely  girl, 
nearly  white.  She  is  thirteen  years  old,  and 
has  had  good  advantages,  having  commenced 
attending  school,  I  think,  when  six  or  seven 
years  of  age.  She  is  a  real  little  sunbeam  t-o  us. 

Osborn  entered  school  the  spring  of  1871, 
then  fourteen  years  of  age,  knowing  nothing 
but  his  letters,  which  he  learned  in  this  way : 
He  lived  sixteen  miles  from  the  village,  and 
could  not  attend  school,  which  was  a  source 
of  great  sorrow  to  him.  Some  of  the  neigh- 
boring children  could  read,  and  from  them 
he  learned  bis  letters  by  rote,  without  having 
seen  a  book.  In  some  way  he  got  five  cents, 
and  witb  it  in  his  pocket  made  his  way  to  the 
village,  where  he  bought  a  five- cent  primer, 
and  returned  to  his  home.  Then,  by  apply- 
ing  the  Dames  in  order,  as  he  had  learned 


them,  he  fixed  them  in  his  memory.  Having 
taken  thb  step  he  did  not  rest  until  his 
mother  moved  to  the  village  and  he  was  in 
school.  I  remember  well  when  he  appeared 
before  us,  literallv  in  rags.  He  has  a  nat- 
ural fondness  for  his  bDoks,  and  perseverance 
and  persistency  enough  to  overcome  all  diffi- 
culties in  his  way-  I  feel  particularly  inter- 
ested in  him,  and  hope  he  will  keep  on  with 
his  studies  until  he  obtains  what  he  is  anx- 
iously seeking.  'He  is  ambitious,  and  has 
many  qualities  which  make  him  superior  to 
the  mass  of  these  children. 

Michael  G is  a  lame  boy,  fifteen  years 

of  age,  who  has  lived  with  us  through  the 
last  year.  He  is  a  smart,  interesting  boy, 
and,  for  the  advantages  he  has  had  (which 
have  been  quite  limited),  he  has  done  very 
well,  though  his  tastes  are  more  for  trading 
than  for  books. 

We  shall  try  this  system  another  year, 
commencing  earlier,  and  that  will  give  them 
a  longer  pull  and  a  better  test. 

Hoping  I  have  not  wearied  you  with  this 
long  epistle,  I  remain,  &c. 

We  think  readers  of  the  above  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with,  not  only  the  earnestness 
with  which  our  teachers  pursue  this  work, 
but  the  eagerness  with  which  they  avail  them- 
selves of  everything  having  a  tendency  to 
advance  it.  Little  details  which  would 
escape  the  notice  of  many  are,  in  their  hands, 
made  an  important  agency. 

The  interest  of  the  oney  choosing  to  remain 
during  one  of  the  summer  months  on  the 
ground,  that  she  ''  would  rather  be  in  school 
than  remain  idle,"  with  her  "key-note  for 
compulsory  education,"  and  the  fact  that  the 
other  cannot  forget,  during  her  recreations, 
her  distant  field  of  labor,  entering  into  its 
merits  with  her  accustomed  ardor,  are  striking 
instances  of  devotion. 

Nor,  while  paying  this  just  tribute,  must 
Anna  M.  Stanton  be  forgotten.  From  the 
testimony  of  C.  H.,  the  department  over 
which  she  presides  with  so  much  ability  is  a 
link  in  the  chain  which  could  not  well  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  last  report  received  showed  sixty-one 
names  of  pupils  on  the  roll,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  fifty-four ;  all  of  these  except 
three  were  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of 
age ;  fifty-one  were  reading  in  the  Second  and 
Third  Readers,  the  same  number  in  arlth- 
metic,  &c.,  &c. 

J.  M,  E. 

Philadelphia^  Ninth  months  1874. 


«  <•»  ■ 


Adversity  overcome  is  the  brightest 
glory,  and  willingly  undergone,  the  greatest 
virtue.  Sufferings  are  but  the  trials  of  gal- 
lant spirits. 
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For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW   OF  THE   WEATHER,  ETC. 


FOR  NINTH  MONTH. 


Rftia  during^  some  portion  of  the  24 

boors  

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day • 

Cloady,  witliout  storms 

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 

Total 


TIMPIBATURES,    BAIN,    DBATHB,  BTO. 


1873 


Days. 

11 

0 

6 
14 


1874 


Days. 

5 
5 

6 
14 


30 


30 


1873 


Mean  temperature  of  Ninth  mo.,  per 

Penoa.  Hospital 

Hiffhest  point  attained  daring  mooth, 

Penna.  Hospital 

Lowest    point    reached,  per    Penna. 

Hospital 48.00 

Rain   daring  the  month,   per  Penna 

Hospital 

Deaths  daring  the  month,  being  four 

carrent  weeks  for  each  year 


Deg. 
68.67 

90.05 


Inches 
4.04 

1,129 


1874 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatare  of  Ninth 
month  for  the  past  85  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperatare  daring  that  en- 
tire period,  1865 «.... 

Lowest  mean  of  temperatare  daring  that  en- 
tire period,  1840 ^ 


Deg. 
70.12 

89.00 

53.00 

Inches 
3.98 

1,174 
Deg. 

66.36 

72  68 

60.00 


It  will  be  seen  the  temperatare  has  nettdfd  :hi: 
of  last  year  about  a  degree  and  one-half,  an-1  't» 
average  for  the  past  eigkty-fict  ytart  a  little  ot^t 
three  and  three-quarter  degrees ;  though  still  sbcn 
of  the  highest  mean  we  have  recorded.  The  dc«:h« 
have  increased  somewhat,  but  probably  noi  Eiit 
than  the  proportion  for  the  increase  *of  popuia'Jr. 
We  have  been  spared  any  epidemic  this  «ea-on. 

J.  M.  Euiv 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  month  UU,  1874. 


COMPARISON  OF    RAIN. 

Totals  for  the  first  six  months  of. each 

year 

Seventh  month 

Eighth  month 

Ninth  month .- 

Totals  for  each  year  thus  far 


34.73 


The  severe  drought  spoken  of  in  our  review  last 
month  continued  until  the  15th  of  the  month  we 
are  now  chronicling,  on  which  day  we  had  a  few 
drops  of  rain  in  the  morning,  cloudy  in  the  after- 
noon, with  copious  showers  in  the  evening  and 
during  the  entire  night.  On  the  16th  it  proved  to 
be  a  regular  storm,  which  did  not  cease  until  the 
evening  of  the  20th.  It  was  especially  heavy  on  all 
these  days,  except  the  18th,  when  it  was  light  and 
not  continuous. 

This  absence  of  rain  has  been  characterized  hj, 
some  as  almost  unprecedented  in  this  section  of 
country  (embracing,  of  course,  New  Jersey  within  a 
distance  of  say  from  30  to  40  miles).  Having  a  re- 
colleciion  of  one  still  more  remarkable,  back  in  the 
"  thirties,"  we  have  been  induced  to  examine  our 
JJiary,  and  find  on  Eighth  month  4,  1838.  this  note  : 
"  Very  dry,  vegetation  almost  burnt  up  ;"  with  this 
addition  Inter  in  the  month  :  "  A  more  excessive  and 
extensive  drought  has  been  experienced  than  has 
been  known  (so  say  some  of  our  oldest  farmers)  for 
between  thirty  and  forty  years.  In  some  neighbor' 
hoods  they  have  had  no  rain  for  nearly  nine  weeks  ! 
As  a  consequence,  short  crops.'' 

As  a  contrast  to  both  that  and  the  present  season, 
we  find  recorded  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  the  nezt 
month  the  same  year  (corresponding  with  the  month 
under  review),  very  heavy  frosU,  killing  the  buck- 
wheat in  low  places.  Whereas,  our  first  frost  this 
year  was  seen  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  and  that 
a  light  one. 


L. 


A  Frightful  Typhoon  passed  over  HoDg  Ros|  3a 
the  27ih  ult.  Five  vessels  were  suck,  two  struueil. 
seven  are  missing,  and  twelve  were  whollj  or  p*:- 
tially  dismasted. 

A  great  number  of  houses  were  destroyed,  tsk 
it  is  reported  a  thousand' persons  killed. 

The  damage  to  property  in  the  city  and  buk: 
and  surrounding  country'is  immense. 

Thb  Federal  Goancil  of  Switzerland  hai  bssc-  < 
tioned  the  selection  of  Berne  as  the  locatioo  for  ik< 
international  post-office,  under  the  nev  iatfrw 
tional  postal  pact — an  agreement  requiring  the  i> 
proval  of  the  United  States  GoveromeDt  befoni! 
can  be  enfcrced. 

IToont  Etna  is  pow  offering  a  fine  8pect&cl« » 
travellers  in  that  vicinity,  and  has  three  enter;  i 
full  blast  between  Lingnadossa  and  Raadaixo.  A 
shower  of  sand  has  fallen  at  Castaneo.  Alihoi^ 
daoger  seems  remote  at  this  time,  the  people  0 
making  preparations  for  flight  by  psckiog  tbti 
penates  and  sending  off  their  flocks  and  heri<. 

Thb  experiment  of  lighting  railway  citb  rith «« 
has  been  brought  to  a  more  successful  rolodooini 
Prussia  than  even  in  this  more  rapidljprogT«iivj 
country.  On  one  of  the  railways  the  tiperim* 
has  been  so  sncceBsfal  that  there  is  littlfi  ^^^'^ 
the  ultimate  exclusion  of  all  kicds  of  oilluupa 
the  railways  of  Germany.  The  gas  is  maMf«|Gr 
expressly  for  the  purpose  from  oil,  being  ft  ri.tff 
hydro-carbon  than  common  street  gts.  It  i^  ^°** 
pressed  to  six  atmospheies  in  cylindrictl  rtctivfS 
five  feet  long,  and  from  sixteen  and  a  half  to  t^ 
inches  in  diameter.  If  more  than  tworecelTen 
to  be  connected,  the  connecting  tabes  are  of  o; 
fourth  inch  bore,  very  strong.  A  regnUtor  i: 
trodnced  intermediate  between  the  homers  m- 
receivers,  in  which  the  requisite  low  pret'ore 
maintained  so  steadily  that  all  the  tremors  ' 
shock  to  which  the  cars  are  subject  produce  sop 
ceptible  effect  upou  it. — Boston  Transcript. 

Th«  coroner's  jury  in  the  Granite  Mill  disa.«:«r 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  has  rendered  ibd:  ^ 
diet.   The  jury  find  that  the  hook  and  ladder  H 
of  the  Fire  Department  was  not  sufficiently  pw^ 
for  the  emergency,  but  acquit  the  other  briEcL» 
the  Department  from  blame.      They  atlrtbau 
loss  of  life  to  the   panic  and  confusion  am^r 
employes   in   the  upper  story,   who,  the  jarr 
might  have  been  saved,  had  not  even  the  ira^^ 
ratives  lost  their  presence  of  mind.    Thejorj' 
erate  the  mill  owners  from  all  blame,  sariaf 
they  furnished  ample  means  for  the  prereDii«>a 
extinguishment  of  fires  in  the  mill,  but  addtj-' 
disaster  "  has  shed  a  far-searching  though  lend 
on  the  subject  jof  mill  architecture,"  it  beinjr' 
conclusively  that  "  there  were  not  ample  ib**^ 
escape  from  the  attic,"  and  they  hope  tbe  ltss«- 
"  not  pass  unheeded/'  either  by  mill  owoers 
public  in  general. — Public  Ledger. 


FRIENDS'    INTELLIGENCER 


EDUCATION  A  L. 


SWITHIN  C.  SHORTLIDQB'S 

BOARDING    SCHOOL, 

TOUHG  UBH  AVO  BOTS- 

KENKETT  SQUARE.  PA, 
Temas   very   Ateasonable. 

8PB0IAL  PROVISION  AND  OlRB  FOR  LITTLE  BOYS 

«  ^  ***^^-  ^'  *••  HABEU  Ph.  D. 
History,  Modem  LAoguages,  Physiology  and  Astronomy, 

^  DR.  C.  8.  GAUNTT. 

Chemietry  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  F.  CQ0TEN, 


Penmanship  and  Englisn  Branches. 
,  _^8.  a  8H0RTLIDGE.  A,  M.,  Pwhoipai, 
iBsinictor  In  Language,  Mathemattos  anGlEnglliih. 


THE  TAYLOR  ACADEMY, 

(Feraierly  Taylor  *  JicIcmu'i  Aoadany.) 

WILMINQTOH,  Sd., 

A  BOARDINQ  &  DAY  SCHOOL 

Will  r«-op«n  Viatk  mo&th  7th,  1871 

PreparatiAn  of  Btodents  for  Sirarthmore,  made  a 
ipeciaity. 

For  GircQlars  and  farther  informatioD,  addrest 
^^ J.  K,  TAYLOR,  Prlnolpal, 

ESCILDOUH  SEMIHABT. 

FOR  YOUNQ  LADIES. 

This  InstitoUon,  which  has  a  beaatifhl  and  healthj 
yatioQ  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  will  commence  its  next 
Asion  Ninth  mo.  28th,  1874.  Instruction  thorough 
and  practical.  Lectures  everj  week.  Terms,  |86 
per  session,  of  twenty  weeks.  For  circulars  and 
fttU  particulars,  address  the  principal, 

RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Jb^ 
Brcildonn,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

MIAMI  VALLET  IMSTITUTE, 

CombiBing  suitable  physical  industries,  with  a  fhll, 
or  partial  College  Course  of  instruction.  For  par- 
cicalars  send  for  Catalogues, 

A.  WRIGHT,  Pros. 
7th  no.  11,  I8t4  Spriogboro,  Warren  Co.,  0. 

CHAPPAQtJA  MOUNTAIN  INSTITUTE. 
A  Boarding  School  for  both  sexes,  under  the 
oare  of  \he  Society  of  Friends.    Pall  term  ($95.00,) 
begins  9th-mo.  7th.    Address, 

S.  0.  COLLINS,  Principal, 

Chappac^na,  New  Tork. 

TBS  BSTKOLDS  'IBON  BOpFINa  00. 

Hannfacinrers  of:  Iron  Roilditig  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
Dents,  Galyanised  Iron  Cornices,  Balastrades,  Win- 
dow Caps,  Dormers,  Ac.  These  make  low  fire  in- 
•unukoe  rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
lighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Send 
for  oirculars.  407  WALNUT  Stteet,  Philadelphia. 
W^orke,  wiHmte?. 


$25 


DRILL  te  fnod  taRltoiTi^BZQBEST 
TCSTTIKOSIaU  VBbM  0i»VERN0Bff 
OF  IOWA,  ARKAKSA8  AMD  D A  KOFA. 
OsHOoflotsftM  W.0aiU,8tLii«lf»lfs 


ATTLEBORC  FRIENDS'  INSTITUTB  FOR  BOYS 
and  Girls,  will  commence  Ninth  month,  7tb,  '74 
Kllwood  Eloberls,  Principal,  a  thorough,  practical  and 
experienced  teacher,  who  has  gi?en  full  satisfaction 
the  past  term.  Scholars  from  a  distance  can  obtain 
Board  in  Friends'  Families,  in  the  village;  the 
Teachers  will  have  a  care  over  them;  can  commence 
any  time  for  the  balance  of  the  term  of  28  weeks 
from  commencement. 

Jona  W.  Qillam,  John  E.  Parry,  ) 

Pierson  Mitchell,  Amos  Satterthwaite,  I  CommitUe. 

Bdward  Wildman,  Robert  Ivins.  j 

Attleboro',  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

FRIENDS'  SEEKING  AN  EDUCATION  FOR 
tteir  Daughters  at  cheaper  rates  than  that 
afforded  by  our  high  priced  schools,  can  be  accom- 
modated at  Baton  Institute,  Kennett  Square,  Chester, 
Co.,  Pa.    Inquire  l^r  circular  of 

EVAN  T.  S  WAYNE,     ),,.,, 
SALLIB  W.  SWAYNB.  f  ^"'^C'P***' 

FKISND8'  SCHOOL 

FOR    BOYS    AND    GIRLS, 

8.  £.  COR.  FOURTH  ft  GREEN  8T8. 

Will  open  for  the  fall  and  winter  terms  on  the  first 
Second*  day  of  the  Ninth  month.  For  terms  or  admis- 
sion, apply  at  the  School,  or  to  Samuel  Gillingham, 
616  Poplar  Street;  Anna  K.  Parry,  612  Spring  Garden 
Street;  John  A.  Wright,  735  Green  Street;  Julia  Ann 
Cook,  1326  Franklin  Street,  or  to  BU  Dtllin,  1218 
Green  Street. __^^^_^ 

CHESTER    ACADEMY, 

CHESTER,  PA. 
The  Foarteeath  year  of  this  school  for  both  sexes, 
will  open  on  August  3 1st.    The  whole  expense  ie 
$210  per  year.    For  Circulars,  addess 
GEO  GILBERT,  Principal. 

A  TEAGHEK  WANTED, 

At  upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.  One  of  first  grade,  to 
teach  a  select  School  of  30  pupils,  in  the  higher 
branches  of  a  practical  education.  School  term 
four  months :  To  commence  about  the  9th  of  Elev- 
enth month,  next.  For  further  particulars  address 
immed'ately,        WM.   HAINES, 

Clarkeboro,  P.  0.,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 
or,  Edwin  Craft,  905  Market  St.,  Philad'a. 
9th.  mo.  7,  1874. 

EDGEWOOD  FKIEMDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR   BOTH    SEXES. 

With  Maggie  B.  Longshore  as  Principal,  a  thoroughly 

Sractical  and  experienced  teacher,  is  now  open, 
cholars  from  a  distance,  desiring  thorough  in- 
strnction  in  higher  English  branches,  can  here  be  ac- 
commodated with  board  in  Friends'  families,  where 
every  care  of  pleasant  homes  will  be  afforded  them, 
Barclay  Knight,  Blakey  Bunting,  Mark  P.  Rich. 
Joseph  Flowers,  Hannah  R.  Flowers,  Blisabeth  F, 
Palmer,  Edgewood,  Fa.  Letetia  S.  Oadwallader, 
Yardleyville,  Pa. 

■lAilC V  «<Mily  °^^^®  ^7  selling  TEAS  at 
mUllC  I  IMPORTERS'  PRICES,  or  getting  up 
clube  in  towns  and  country  for  the  oldest  Tea  Com- 
pany in 'America.  Greatest  Inducements.  Send 
for  circular.  CANTON  TEA  CO., 

148  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y 


FRIENDS'    IN1ELLI0SMCBB. 


rurnitvra  Wmroomi,  IS  North  Ninth  StrMt 

TV^M.   HEACOCK. 

Hann&ctunr  bthI  Dealir  In 

Hardwood  Furniture, 

"WOVEN    ■WIBB   SPRING-, 

Hair  and  Susie  Mattresses 

IVBepnirlng,    VarDiihlng    and    DphoNUring 
pTomptlj  atleoded  to. 

|0~FDrniti]re  caierullj  Packed,  RemoTad  and 

S  ored. 


LIGHT  EXPENSRSI  LOW  PBICESf 

D.  I..  STACKH0XT8E, 

CHINA,  GLASSlMUE[NSWkl 

No.  646  N.  Ei^th  St.,  above  WaUue, 

FHIZiADXUHIA. 

d  lo  Dscoratlng  Chiu  icd 


Jsn  H.  KeuKTi.  Rnan  U.  Roum 

J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 

PBODrrcK 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Aod  Dealer!  in 

Z'oreian  and  Domestio  SVutts, 

948  SOUTH  DELA  WASB  A  FXNUE, 

£>H  1J..A.  DKIL.PH  LA.. 


FURNITURE. 

Eelahlult^d  twontyfive  yson  fry 

S   B.  RBaBSTBR, 

DMinar,  HanahctDrer  uid  Dealer  In  I'ne  WalnD' 

ftnd  Cottage  rnrnlture,  SpriDg,  Halrwd  Bask  Mat 

NMe*. 

No.  SIS  Oallowhill  Stbibt,  Pvu.*. 


I.  F.  HOPKINS, 

BEMOTED  TO  NEW  STORK,  33T  S.   TENTH  8T. 

HaDDfactDrer  aad  dealer  In  flee 
WAUnJT  FDENITDRE,  H.1TTRASSE8,  *c.,  Ac. 
would  retpactfallj  inriie  the  attention  of  Frieadi  (■ 
a  IW«  and  well  lelected  itock. 

PRIOBS  LOW. 


AGENTS  WANTED,  DIPLOMA  AWARDED,  FOB 
Holm«a'e  new  Pictorial  Biblei.  ISOS  Illaitra- 
tioni.  AddrHB  for  cIrcuI&ra,A.  J.  HOLUAN  &C0., 
930  Arch  St.,  Philada. 


ISAAC   a.  TT80H, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

340  y.  SiahU  ArM. 
RMtapapUns  In  all  lU  teanobea,     BpeaUl  atlM 
Uon  gtvoB  to  oopjUm  old  pietiuM. 

OABFETINaS. 

OUn  FBICI  OABFET  WABZHOUSl. 

Wbdow  Shades,  Oil  Oloth,  Hats,  &o. 

BENJAMIN  GREEN, 

itp  III         SB  Hoith  ■coond  St.  FhlUda, 


WANTED. 

A  Womao  to  do  the  cooking  and  honKwerk  fn 
two  perapns.  A  permaneiit  altnatioo  fnr  om  iIui 
will  suit,  nod  can  makehprsElrcompanioDtble.  Vt 
realde  close  b/ Hill  side  Stxiinn  on  Nortb-Bui Fl 
Bailroad,  trains  ptse  to  and  rrom  Phitadrlpbii foi' 
timtii  dailj.  Addreia,  J.  P.  TYSON, 

AblngtoD  P.  0..  Monlfromf rj Co., P' 

TO  KENT. 

Nine  Roomed  Hoogo,     dieirablj'  located  n  Tw 
Phlladelpbia.     The  owner  In  board  with  the  fiiii< 
as  part  pajment  lor  rent,     Kefereoc*  reqoirtd, 
TRANSIT,  Wrat  Philadelphia,  F.  0. 


WANTED. 

"Plamley'a  Lays  of  Qaakerdom,''  anj  ptna 
barlnga  copy  forsale  can  End  a  purchaser  al  thtlioi' 
of  Friends'  Book  Aiaociution,  706  Arch  Si. 

ANTED,     Ci),r    Boarding,    from    the   1st  <.f 

Tweirib  mo.  to  lit   of    Fonrlb  mo.,  fori 

Friend's  lamil',  ronEUtinp  of  two  adolis  ami  tb'C'j 

children,  ages   lan^iDR  Irotn   t-lcveo   to  Mf«i("j 

jears.     Private  family  prtferrrd.  v 

Addreoi.  E.  W.  A. 

OHice  61  Friends'  latclligincer,  706  Arch  S'   , 


W 


TWO     FROST     ROOMS.    CommMicalii.|,  m* 
Board,  also   second   slor*   back,  nnfnrDiilHl. 
at.  285  S.  Fonrth  Street 


New  Type-Skilled  Workmen 


.c5  B 


Corner  of  Library  Street 


FEIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER 

PHILADELPHIA.  TENTH  MONTH  17,  1874. No.  84. 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  ASSOCIATION 

OF     PHILA.DELPHIA. 

HAYING  OPENED  THEIR  NEW  STORE  AT 

Are  prepared  to  furnish  Friends  and  others  with 

Books,  Stationepj,  Sehopl  Purnitupe,  k, 

AT    THE    LOWEST    MARKET    RATES, 

ALL  "FRIENDS'  BOOKS,"  "FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL,"  BOOKS, 

And  other  approved  Books  on  hand,  or  furnished  to  order. 

Blank  Boob,  Counting  House  Staiionei)  and  Fane;  Stationeff  in  great  Vaiiet). 

BOLD  AND  BUBBER  PENS  AND  PENCILS  OF  THE  BEST  lAMACTURE. 

Marriage  Certificates,   Wedding  Cards  and  Invitations,  and  Visiting 
Cards  Written,  Printed  or  Engraved  in  the  best  Manner. 

POCKET     BOOKS     AND     OTHER     LEATHER    QOODS. 

Pocket  Cutlery  and  Scissors  and  Table  Cutlery 

of  the  best  make,  and  as  cheap  as  any  in  the  city. 

PRIlNTINa, 


Books  and  Magazines  bound  to  order  in  any  style.    Pictures  Mounted  and  Framed. 

■ 

Blank  Books  of  every  description  on  hand  or  made  to  order,  and  Counting 
Houses  supplied  with  every  variety  of  Stationery,  at 

the  lowest  market  prices. 


FRIENDS'    INTELLIGENCER. 


JOBTES  COMPOimrD  BED  SPRING 

Thb  Only  Doublb  Spring  in  TtfB  Makkbt. 


This  Spring  has  no  saperior  either  among  high  or 
lOw  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
spiral  springs,  sqrmounted  by  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
•trong,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  pat  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Gire  sise  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
references.  *<Jonb8  Compound  Spbinq"  Manufac- 
tory, 226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  GEO.  ROBERTS, 

DENTIST, 

FOftKlRLT  421  NOBTH   SiZTH  StBIIT, 

has  remoTed  to  247  North  Eighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  services. 

FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  TAILOR  STORE. 

ISAAC  H.  MACDONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Chas.  C.  Jackson,  deceased,  has  removed 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  25  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
solicits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

GOOD   BUSINESS  OPPORTUNTTY. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON 

MANUFACTITSING  COMPANY 

are  reorganizing  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
offer  better  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NUMBER  6 

MAVUFAOTUBnra  sEwnra  haohihe. 

APPLY  AT 

9«4  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADA. 

■ 

WILLIAM  HEACOCE, 
GENERAL  FURNISHING    UNDBRTAKBR, 

No.  907  FiLBiftT  Stkiit,  Pbila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Coffins,  and 
every  requisite  for  Fanerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
p»teiit  Preserver,  obviating  the  necessity  of  packing 
bodies  In  ice.  tf 


PUIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 

A  full  AMortment  of  soods  suitable  for  Friendi  wmt  ooe> 
fltantly  on  hand.    Satisikctory  fit.   Terms  BMSomblA. 

GUSTAVUS  aOLZE, 
VAILOR. 

Sucoessor  to  Chas.  C.  Jackson.  At  the  Old  Stud 

Ho.  531  Aroh  Btr«et,  Philadalplila, 

RICHARDS  *  BHOX7RD8, 

CARPENTERS    AND    BUILDlBjB, 
No.  1126  Shiaff  Allit, 
(First  Street  above  Race  Street,) 

PBILADII.PHU. 

JOBBIITQ  ATTXOrDBD  TO. 

SAiok  B.  MfiwAap^  moHPsov  saoem 

No.  156  N.  Twentieth  St.  No.  1116  Citron  8L 

ISAIAH    PRICE,   DENTIST, 
1720    Green  Street,    Philadelphia,   Pennt. 

CARPETINGS 

AND 

OIL    OLOTHS. 

JfEW  FATTERJ^S, 

Greftt  variety  of  styles  in  every  grade  of  goods  frmn 
the  finest  Axminster  down  to  the  Rag  Carpet  All 
will  be  offered  at  lowest  market  prices. 

REEVE  L.  KNIGHT  &  SON, 

(IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS, 

1222    CHESTJ^UT  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

m  m  DESIRULE  GOODS. 

TBIBBT  MERINO  SHAWLS. 

WHITE  GASHMEEIE  SHAWLS, 

JUST  RECBIVED,  MY  OWN  IMPORTING. 

ALL  WOOL  CASHMERES,  60  and  75  cenU. 

DIAGONAL  SERGE,  FOR  YOUNG  FRIENDS. 

FINE  MOHAIRS,  IN  MODES  AND  BROWNS. 

BLACK  CASHMERES  AND  MERINOBS. 

DARK  SILK- WARP  POPLINS, 

DARK  ENGLISH   AND   FRENCH   CHINTZ,  FOB 
YOUNG  FRIENDS. 

A  GREAT   VARIETY   OF  NEW  DRESS  GOODS. 
300   YDS.   MOST  EXCELLENT   WATER-PROOF, 
FOR  $1.00 

6  BALES  4-4   UNBLEACHED  MUSLIN,   EXCEL- 
LENT, 12}  cents. 

3  BALES  *RUSSIA  CRASH,  12},  14  and  16  cents. 

N.  B. — Most  ot  these  goods  have  been  pnrcbued 

since  the  great  decline. 


f 


S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Aroh  Sts.,  Philada. 
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DITID  AH9  mLXSBlS  B7  AXi  ASSOSUTIOy  OF  nXUrSS. 

coucncATioss  iDsr  bi  addrusid  m  fatiiits  iadi  to 
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A   copy   of  an  address  delivered  at  an 
agricultural  raeetiog,  in  Baltimore  Co.,  Md., 

\  by  our  friend  Henry  0.  Hallowell  of  Sandy 
Springs,  Md.,  has  been  sent  us.  In  attempt- 
ing to  form  a  synopsis  of  it  for  our  paper,  we 
found  it  difficult  to  do  so,  without  omitting 
some  pleasant  thought  or  valuable  suggestion, 
and  therefore  present  the  whole  to  our  readers. 
The  conclusion  in  our  next  number. 

ADDRESS  OF  HENRT  C.  HALLOWELL. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen : 

In  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human 
ear  there  are  three  thousand  delicate  fibres, 
more  or  less,  stirred  by  each  pulsation  of  the 
air ;  some  vibrate  with  waves  that  pass  others 
in  silence,  thus  giving  the  marvellous  variety, 
beauty  and  compass  of  sound.  So,  when  a 
call  to  some  supposed  duty  sweeps  over  the 
heart,  if  it  touches  a  responsive  chord,  com- 
pliance must  be  the  result.  For  such  a  rea- 
son I  am  here  today.  The  kind  invitation 
of  your  Secretary,  Dr.  Merryman,  awakened 
a  note  tbat  would  not  be  silenced,  as  I  am 
glad  to  add  my  voice  to  those  that  are  aiding 
to  place  in  proper  light  the  refinements  and 
pleasures  of  a  rural  home  and  the  duties  of 
an  intelligent  cultivator  of  the  soil.  I  should 
be  more  utfiident  as  to  appearing  before  the 
residents  of  this  favored  and  beautiful  sec- 
tion of  our  State,  pioneers  as  you  are  in  the 
cause  of  co-operation  and  the  social  com- 


mingling of  farmers'  families  in  such  delight- 
ful reunions  as  the  present,  were  it  not  for 
the  hope  that  it  may  induce  you  in  turn  to 
visit  Montgomery  and  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  valuable  experience.  I  come,  not  as  a 
teacher,  but  as  a  fellow-explorer  with  you, 
seeking  new  truth,  striving  to  discover  new 
principles  that  will  aid  us  to  put  agriculture 
in  fact,  as  it  is  in  theory,  in  the  foremost 
place  amongst  the  occupations  of  men. 

It  is  a  period  of  unsettlement  in  the  work- 
day world.  The  restlessness  of  the  age  has 
seized  upon  our  young  men,  and  the  fierce 
tumult  and  excitement  of  business  in  the  city 
are  rapidly  tending  to  obliterate  those  calmer 
yet  more  certain  enjoyments  and  emoluments 
that  pertain  to  a  country  life.  The  feverish 
speculations  in  stocks,  the  insatiate  thirst  for 
riches,  the  love  of  ostentatious  display,  the 
unrest  that  ever  accompanies  wealth  sought 
for  its  own  sake,  are  year  after  year  becom- 
ing more  and  more  features  of  American  life, 
and,  with  a  result  more  disastrous  than  famine 
and  disease,  are  sapping  the  physical  and 
moral  health  of  the  rising  generation.  Sue- 
oes8  too  often  becomes  the  measure  by  which 
we  gauge  our  fellow-men.  A  princely  equip- 
age and  a  palatial  home  glitter  before  our 
eyes,  and  lo  I  the  name  of  their  possessor  is 
upon  myriads  of  lips,  and  the  doors  that 
would  perhaps  have  oeen  closed  to  the  man, 
throw  wide  their  portals  to  the  millionaire. 
And  when  the  goal  is  reached  in  this  hot  race 
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for  wealth,  how  paltry  and  UDsatisfying  is 
the  prize  I  The  *  gentler  virtues  and  tenderer 
feelings  have  been  smothered  by  the  abnormal 
growth  of  selfishness.  The  mind,  accustomed 
to  but  one  idea,  has  little  to  feed  upon,  and  in 
its  perpetual  restlessness  corrodes  itself.  The 
heart  that  has  had  no  leisure  for  friendships, 
emotions  and  affections,  now  finds  its  cham- 
bers empty  and  desolate,  and  echoes  to  the 
foot-fall  of  no  welcome  visitant.  What  is  the 
result?  Either  a  return  to  the  excitements 
of  business,  or  ennui,  insanity  and  death.  On 
Broadway,  many  years  ago,  I  met  a  hand- 
some man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  had  been 
a  schoolmate  of  the  relative  with  me,  and 
whom  he  took  to  dine  with  him  in  his  most 
elegant  home.  All  that  wealth  could  com- 
mand was  around  them.  Business  had  been 
given  up,  and  life  should  have  been  filled 
with  duties  and  pleasures.  Topic  after  topic 
was  introduced  by  the  visitor,  that  ought  to 
have  interested  a  well-balanced  and  well  in- 
formed mind,  but  without  awakeuiog  a  re- 
sponse At  length,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he 
confessed  that  he  knew  of  nothing  but  bonds 
and  stocks,  and  was  far,  far  from  happy. 
With  inexpressible  sadness,  my  relative  leil 
him,  and  within  a  short  revolving  year,  the 
waves  of  the  East  River  closed  over  his  form. 
If  the  excitements  and  nature  of  the  toil  for 
wealth  bear  only  occasionally  such  bitter 
fruits,  am  I  not  justified  in  earnestly  asking 
those  about  to  choose  a  career,  their  parents 
and  friends,  to  consider  well  the  nature  of 
life,  its  duties  and  enjoyments? 

Are  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  obtain- 
ing of  place  and  power,  ends  to  be  attained 
to  the  exclusion  oi  all  else,  by  an  intelligent 
being  ?  Are  mere  length  of  days  a  boon  ?  As 
was  remarked  by  Wilder  Dwight,  one  of  the 
brilliant  young  men  who  followed  the  call  of 
duty  to  an  early  grave :  "  The  whole  sweet- 
ness and  value  of  life  depend  upon  its  oppor- 
tunities, not  upon  its  length."  It  is  not  suc- 
cess in  this  or  that  pursuit,  it  is  not  riches  or 
position  that  can  give  the  peace  and  enjoy- 
ment which  are  beyond  all  price.  It  is  a  sense 
of  duty  done,  a  consciousness  of  occupying  a 
position  congenial  to  our  tastes  and  habits, 
and  conducive  to  the  development  of  our 
higher  nature.  Life  in  the  country  has 
not  the  excitements  and  does  not  command 
the  apparent  elegancies  and  extravagant  lux- 
uries of  the  city ;  but  as  the  poet  says : 

'*  Measure  life 
By  it8  true  worth,  the  comforts  it  afford's, 
And  theirs  alone,  seems  worthy  of  the  name." 

We  have  an  occupation  afiTording  constant 
variety  and  interest,  and  in  its  successful  pur- 
suit requiring  intelligence  of  high  order.  The 
management  of  its  details  in  all  their  varied 
ramifications  calls  for  system,  industry  and 


skill.  Our  subject  is  ever  new,  changing  with 
the  seasons  and  the  added  years.  We  are 
surrounded  by  scenes  of  beauty,  loveliness 
and  peace.  The  whole  tenor  of  our  lives,  the 
communion  with  nature,  the  silence  and  re- 
tirement, tend  to  awaken  and  cultivate  the 
best  feelings  of  our  hearts. 
The  farmer 

"  Lookfe  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature,  and,  though  poor  perhaps,  compared 
With  those  whose  maneions  glitter  in  his  sight, 
Calls  the  delightful  scenery  all  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his, 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.     His  to  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired. 
Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye, 
And  smiling,  say — *  My  Father  made  them  all !' " 
— Cowper, 

Some  may  think  our  lives  obscure  and  joy- 
less, but  amidst  such  scenes,  we  have  what 
the  crowded  thoroughfares  cannot  supply.  It 
is  true  that  many  good,  wise  and  great  meo 
occupy  the  busy  marts  of  trade,  filling  a  wide 
sphere  of  usefulness,  and  aiding  by  their  ex- 
ertions to  develop  the  resources  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  true  that  cities  are  necessary ;  men 
in  communities  raise  the  arts  and  sciences  to 
a  higher  plane — p'lsh  commerce  and  manu- 
factures to  an  ever  extending  limit — and  it  is 
indeed  a  suicidal  policy  which  attempts  w 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  growth. 
But  the  melancholy  fact  remains,  that,  after  i 
all,  ** great  cities  are  sores  upon  the  body  pol- 
itic." Behind  the  glitter  and  show  and  ap- 
parent comforts  and  elegancies,  are  sorrow, 
poverty,  suffering  and  pestilence.  The  ease 
with  which  the  luxuries  so  lavishly  displayed 
seem  obtainable,  draws  many  from  the  quiet 
of  the  country,  to  find,  alas !  too  late,  that 
for  every  one  who  commands  success,  manj 
reap  disappointment,  weariness  and  pain. 
But,  after  all,  man  was  never  intended  to  live 
for  mere  enjoyment.  "  Life's  duties  are  lifes 
pleasures,"  and  these  we  larmers  can  find 
ever  awaiting  us.  Measured  by  this  stand- 
ard, our  liveb  may  be  as  broad  and  compre- 
hensive as  the  most  ambitiouH  may  demand. 
In  the  ountrv,  as  in  the  city,  we  may,  to 
quote  fn^m  Tlie  AUic  Philosoplier,  "  follow 
the  standard  of  duty ;  for  all  the  same  Divine 
law  may  reign — that  of  self  sacrifice,  w 
love  something  more  than  one's  self— that  is 
the  secret  of  all  that  is  great ;  to  know  hot 
to  live  for  others— that  is  the  aim  of  all  nobie 
souls." 

The  Popular  Science  MorUhly  for  July  con- 
tains these  expressive  words :  **  That  Agricul- 
ture is  the  foundation  of  society,  and  ntctf- 
sarily  of  all  that  society  contains  and  accom- 
plishes, is  a  suflGiciently  commonplace  state* 
ment,  but  it  is  one  of  the  great  facts  which 
must  never  be  overlooked.  Agriculture  not 
only  furnishes  the  great  mass  of  materials  m 
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the  transformatioQ  and  distribution  of  which 
numerous  classes  of  society  are  occupied,  but 
it  furnishes  the  materials  out  of  which  human 
beings  themselves  are  made.   The  dust  of  the 
earth  and  the  gases  of  the  air,  under  the  mag- 
ical enchantment  of  the  forces  of  the  uni- 
verse,, are  transfonnad  into  the  substance  of 
life,  and  the  farmers  are  the  superintending 
priests  of  the  marvellous  and  mystical  change. 
This  continent  is  destined  to  feed  and  clothe 
not  only  its  own  increasing  millions  of  human 
beings,  but  other  and  numerous  millions  of 
people  in  distant  parts  of  the  earth/'     Minds 
of  culture  and  depth  have  found  their  high- 
est efforts  needed  to  master  the  difficulties 
that  lie  in  the  way  of  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  food-producing   powers  of  the 
soil.    To  bring  an  area  heretofore  sterile  to  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  with  the  least  pos-. 
sible  outlay,  is  a  problem  not  only  of  impor- 
tance to  the  vast  army  of  consumers,  but  one 
which  requires  intelligence  and  judgment. 
We  are  far,  very  far  from  a  proper  appreci- 
ation of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  or  of  the 
position  to  which  agriculture  may  be  raised. 
A  perception  of  this  is  n jw  dawning,  as  is 
seen  in  the  attention  given  to  agricultural 
schools  and  colleges,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  list  of  Farmers'  Clubs,  Horticultural  and 
Pomological  Societies,  as  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agricultnre,  numbers  nearly 
4  two  thousand.     But  while  we  are  content  to 
have  thirty  bushels  as  the  average  yield  of 
•corn  per  acre  over  the  country,  when  two 
hundred  bushels  have  been  raised  upon  the 
same  extent  of  surface  (by  Dr.  Parker,  of  South 
Carolina)  ;  while  we  are  glad  to  cut  one  ton 
of  hay  upon  an  area  that  has  produced  four ; 
while  our  crops  of  wheat  are  unreliable  in 
quantity   and    uncertain   in  quality;    while 
fruits  are  almost  unknown  upon  some  farms, 
and  the  animals  have  every  point  that  a  per- 
fect one  should  not  possess ;  while  tussocks 
and  wild  grasses  in  the  richest  spots  show  our 
ignorance  of  draining ;  while  the  young  think 
farming  slow,  menial   and  unremunerative, 
and  the  elders  by  th3  results  of  their  life  and 
labor  too  often  confirm  them  in  this  belief — 
is  it  not  evident  that  we  have  yet  much,  very 
much  to  do ;  that  there  is  a  development  as 
to  productioD,  intelligence  and  skill,  that  is 
yet  far  above  our  reach  ?    Young  men  I  is  it 
an  ignoble  life  to  become  a  laborer  in  such  a 
field  ?     Is  there  not  room  for  your  noblest  ef- 
forts?    And  remember  that  in  this  contest 
your  success  is  not  at  the  expense  of  others, 
but  your  labors,  like  the  springs  that  feed  the 
mountain  streams,  confer  benefits  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  your  own  immediate  sphere. 

There  are  some  points  in  connection  with 
our  calling  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  special 
■attention.    We  are  dependent  upon  the  labor 


of  others,  and  our  comfort  or  the  reverse  rests 
to  a  very  great  degree  upon  our  management 
of  these.  Are  we  always  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  men  and  women  like  ourselves, 
with  sensitive  feelings  and  warm  affections ; 
that  they  have  rights  and  privileges  as  well  as 
duties,  and  that  the  duties  are  not  all  upon 
their  side?  Dj  we  make  their  lives,  contain- 
ingoftentimes  buttoo  little  pleasure,lighter  and 
brighter  by  a  kindly  sympathy,  by  occasional 
praise  to  the  deserving,  and  by  judicious  yet 
not  patronizing  advice?  That  enlightened 
and  lamented  agriculturist,  Chauncey  P.  Hol- 
comb,  of  Ddlaware,  has  so  admirably  treated 
this  theme  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  re- 
produce his  words.  He  says :  "  We  know 
this  difficulty  about  labor  is  a  great  source  of 
annoyance  to  many ;  it  is  a  common  subject 
of  complaint,  and  even  forces  some  from  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture.  But  it  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  so  managed  that  we  should 
find  our  happiest  hours  passed  in  driving  with 
our  men  *  the  team  a-neld,'  or  carrying  on 
any  and  all  other  operations  of  the  &rm, 
even  to  its  drudgery.  Let  us  take  care  to 
keep  them  in  spirit;  drive  the  work,  but 
don't  let  the  work  drive  and  drag  and  worry 
us.  Don't  worry  and  fag  them,  and  press 
them  for  the  last  muscular  exertion  they  are 
capable  of  making  every  day ;  don't  seem  too 
exacting ;  then,  when  you  really  get  into  a 
tight  place,  when  the  corn  is  threatened  with 
grass  and  the  harvest  presses,  you  have  a  fresh 
set  of  willing  hands  to  follow  you.  Men  so 
managed  will  be  sure  that  their  reaper  is  the 
first  to  beat  the  reveille  of  the  morning,  and 
their  vesper  song  will  be  the  last  heard  among 
the  harvesters."  (Address  at  Rockville,  Sept. 
14th,  1852  )  By  giving  thought  to  this  sub- 
ject we  will  be  enabled  to  remx)ve  what  now, 
with  too  many  rests  as  a  dark  shadow  upon 
otherwise  happy  homes. 

A  benevolent  gentleman  of  New  York, 
whose  name  is  known  to  you  all,  Mr.  Bergh, 
has  founded  a  society  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you  that  there  is  sometimes  a  field  for  his  in- 
vestigations amongst  us?  Not  alluding,  of 
course,  before  such  good  farmers  as  are  here 
present,  to  the  lean  and  hungry  stock  seen 
shivering  in  mid-winter  around  half-decayed 
straw  stacks,  or  to  pigs  turned  loose  to  pick 
up  a  vagabond  existence  upon  a  neighoor's 
premises,  receiving,  as  the  beggar  said,  **  more 
kicks  than  coppers,"  but  even  on  good  farms 
and  with  good  farmers  do  we  find  the  atten- 
tion to  the  health  and  comfort  of  farm  ani- 
mals that  is  required  by  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity, and  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  the 
greatest  amount  of  service?  Horses  over- 
loaded, and  over  or  under  fed,  receiving  water 
at  irregular  and  uncertain  periods,  overworked 
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to-day  and  idle  to-morrow,  busy  during  a  long 
summer's  day  and  then  ridden  far  into  the 
night — are  not  such  practices  occasionally 
known  to  us  ?  We  should  be  most  careful 
to  impress  upon  all  about  us  the  gentle  quality 
of  mercy. 

Sheep  husbandry  is  a  subject  with  which 
you  are  familiar,  and  from  some  of  your  re- 
cent proceedings,  as  published  in  the  Ameri 
can  Farmer,  you  appreciate  its  profits.  Yet 
more  attention  may  well  be  given  to  this  most 
valuable  branch  of  our  business.  A  reliable 
farmer  in  New  Jersey  received  a  return  of 
$1,200  from  an  outiay  of  $150  within  twelve 
months,  in  addition  to  the  beneficial  effect  of 
the  sheep  upon  the  soil.  This  is  an  extreme 
case,  but  indicates  the  margin  of  profit  that 
may  be  realized  with  care.  The  only  draw- 
back is  the  fear  that  our  outlay  may  be  totally- 
lost  by  the  ravages  of  docs.  For  the  present 
our  only  safety  lies  in  folding  them  every 
night  into  a  yard  suitably  protected.  This 
does  not  materially  injure  them,  even  in  hot 
weather,  as  they  are  creatures  of  habit,  and 
immediately  lie  down  and  ruminate,  and  are 
ready  to  go  to  feeding  as  soon  as  released  in 
the  morning.  1  have  recently  protected  my 
own  yard,  already  enclosed  with  a  board 
fence,  by  running  two  wires  around  it  four 
inches  apart,  the  lowest  one  four  inches  above 
the  top  rail.  But  is  thb  the  limit  of  our 
power?  Can  we  not  rise  in  our  might  and 
demand,  not  as  a  favor  grudgingly  granted, 
but  as  an  imperative  necessity,  tnat  legisla 
tion  shall  be  so  shaped  as  to  protect  our  flocks 
from  this  intolerable  scourge  ?  Can  we  not 
make  the  politician  feel  that  we  have  some 
rights  which/ he  is  bound  to  respect?  We 
read  in  the  old  fable  that  the  giant  Enceladus 
was  buried  under  Mount  Etna,  and  when  he 
turned  upon  his  weary  side,  the  whole  island 
of  Sicily  was  shaken  to  its  foundations.  There 
are  indications  that  another  long-slumbering 
giant,  the  "  American  Farmer,"  is  awakening, 
who,  if  once  aroused,  will  crumble  to  powder 
such  fabrics  as  selfish  interests  and  short- 
sighted policy  may  have  reared  above  his 
prostrate  form. 

Our  State  shows  many  symptoms  of  arous- 
ing from  the  lethargy  that  has  benumbed  her, 
and  of  preparing  to  take  the  position  to  which 
she  is  entitled  by  her  commercial  facilities, 
her  climate  and  the  resources  of  her  soil  and 
mines,  but  she  needs  a  thorough  awakening 
on  the  subject  of  public  roads.  To  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  our  "  so-called"  highways 
in  mid-winter  and  early  spring  is  almost  be- 
yond the  power  of  language.  To  quote  from 
an  article  written  a  few  years  since :  "  It  is 
sufiScient  to  say  that  they  efiTectually  stop 
transportation  to  market,  communication  by 
Tehicles  with  mill,  shop  and  store,  and  even 


social  visiting  and  attendance  of  church.'^ 
Yet  it  is  by  means  of  good  roads  that  we 
will  be  enabled  to  supply  one  of  the  great 
needs  of  country  life,  the  bringing  of  people 
together,  and  that  conflict  of  mind  with  miod 
that  seems  necessary  for  man  to  reach  his 
highest  development,  and  which  indeed  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  great  advantages  to  be 
claimed  for  a  residence  in  the  citj.  Od  a 
grade  of  thirty  feet  to  the  mile,  the  force  re- 
quired to  perform  a  certain  duty  is  twice  a» 
great  as  on  a  level ;  on  one  of  sixty  feet,  three 
times  as  great.  Yet  year  after  year  our  p)or 
toiling  animals  labor  over  grades  that  a  little 
iudicious  expenditure  would  soon  reduce, 
bruise  their  shoulders  against  stones  that 
have  bleached  in  many  a  changing  seacon, 
and  rack  our  vehicles  in  a  wav  that  briogs 
brisk  business  to  the  wheelwright  and  smith. 
Few  have  an  idea  of  the  cost  to  the  State  and 
its  citizens  of  this  condition  of  affairs.  Not 
only  are  the  small  sums  now  doled  out  fre- 
quently wasted  without  any  adequate  rttnro, 
but  even  where  work  is  done  for  the  moaej  ex- 
pended, it  is  either  unskilfullv  ased,  or  spread 
over  so  large  a  surface  that  the  repairs  scarce 
last  a  single  season.  This  whole  question 
should  be  taken  from  the  domain  of  party 
politics  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  ablest 
men.  Some  wise  and  efficient  law  should  be 
devised  to  give  us  that  essential  of  civilintion, 
good  roads  at  aU  seamms,  with  the  feast  neM-  * 
sary  cost  My  own  preference,  I  believe, 
would  be  for  the  system  adopted  in  Wash- 
ington county,  through  the  influence  of  the 
late  Robert  Fowler,  where  the  Commission- 
ers aid  such  citizens  as  may  wish  to  coDstnict 
paved  roads,  by  a  subscription,  the  interest 
on  which  is  equal  to  the  annual  expenditore 
for  repairs. 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  of  roads 
is  that  of  the  great  cost  of  fencing  and  the 
increased  amount  of  the  latter  from  the  un- 
reasonable, thriftless  and  most  selfish  practice 
of  letting  stock  run  at  large.  A  writer  in 
the  Sural  Messenger  has  calculated  the  cost 
of  one  mile  of  "worm*'  or  Virginia  fence, 
made  of  pine  poles,  and  lasting  ten  years,  to 
be  about  $190.  In  Montgomery,  the  cost  of 
one  mile  of  substantial  post-and-rail  fence  is 
$450.  The  same  writer  says  that  the  fences 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  published 
reports,  are  estimated  to  "  cost  more  than  the 
houses,  cities  included— more  than  the  ships, 
boats  and  vessels  of  jevery  description  that 
float  the  ocean,  lakes  and  rivers — more  than 
the  manufactures  of  every  kind,  with  their 
machinery — more  than  any  one  class  of  pro- 
perty aside  from  real  estate,  excepting  it  maj 
oe  the  railroads  of  the  country.  Robinscn 
gives  the  first  cost  of  the  fences  in  the  State 
of  New  York  at  $144,000,000.  Nicholas  Bid- 
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die  estimated  that  the  fence  tax  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  $10,000,000  per  year.  General 
Worthington,  of  Ohio,  says  there  are  eighteen 
millions  acres  of  land  in  that  State  enclosed 
with  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles  of 
fence  at  a  first  cost  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  and  at  a  yearly  expense 
for  repairs  of  $7,680,000.  Moreover,  a  fence 
ran  in  the  Virginia  style,  occupies  five  acres 
for  every  one  hundred  enclosed."  Is  not  this 
a  most  unreasonable  and  exhausting  tax  ?  As 
far  as  it  is  caused  by  stock  roaming  upon  the 
roads,  would  it  not  be  cheaper  for  us  to  sup- 
ply pasture  to  the  animals  of  those  who  thus 
weight  us  with  such  a  burden  ?  My  vener- 
able father,  Benjamin  Hallo  well,  in  an  ex- 
haustive article  upon  this  theme,  says :  ''When 
land  is  condemned  for  a  road  it  is  for  a  '  pub- 
lic passage,'  and  for  no  other  purpose  what- 
ever. All  rights  and  privileges,  therefore, 
not  connected  with  its  use  as  a  highway,  re- 
main, on  every  principle  of  right  and  justice, 
with  the  owner  of  the  property  from  which 
the  land  was  taken.  No  one,  therefore,  has 
a  right  to  turn  his  cattle,  swine  or  other  stock 
into  a  road  that  passes  through  the  premises 
of  another,  in  order  to  use  it  as  a  pasture 
ground,  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  travel  from  place  to  place "  I  am  very 
glad  to  say  that  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
are  unanimous,  as  far  a3  I  have  learned, 
as  to  this  view  of  the  case,  and  the  Grand 
♦  Jury  of  Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  recently 
presented  to  the  court,  as  a  nuisance  requir- 
ing abatement,  the  practice  of  allowing  stock 
to  run  at  large  upon  the  country  roads. 


(To  be  continued.) 


<X)-EDUCATIOK  OF    THE    SEXES    IN    8WARTH- 

MORE  COLLEGE. 

An  AddresM  delivered  before  the  Penntplvania  State 
Teachera*  Aaeoeiaiion,  at  ShippeMhurg^  Eighth  month 
ll^A,  1874,  by  Edward  H.  Magill,  A.  M.,  Preeident 
of  the  College, 

(Concladed  ttixm  page  617.) 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  co- 
•education,  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, upon  the  heaUh  of  young  women.  In 
treating  of  this  division  of  the  subiect  I 
will  begin  with  our  own  experience.  Of  the 
nine  young  women  whom  we  have  graduated, 
after  completing  their  full  four  years'  course, 
all  are  in  at  least  as  good  health  as  when  they 
entered  the  college,  and  in  some  cases  their 
health  has  been  materially  improved.  Oar 
young  men  have  not,  as  a  rule,  enjoyed  better 
health  than  our  young  women.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  whi'e  there  are  marked  constitu- 
tional differences,  they  appear  to  be  wholly 
independent  of  sex.  The  average  absence  of 
our  young  women  from  recitations  and  ex- 
aminations has  been  even  less  than  that  of  the 


young  men.  This  is  also  true  of  the  mem- 
bers of  th  lower  college  classes,  and  our  hoys 
have  been  quite  as  often  absent  from  duty 
through  sickness  as  our  girls^  in  the  prepara- 
tory school.  That  girls  and  young  women 
should  enjoy  even  better  health  than  before 
entering  upon  their  course  of  study,  is  but 
natural  and  reasonable.  Nothing  is  more 
conducive  to  good  health  than  a  fixed  purpose, 
and  a  regular  course  of  life  systematically  di- 
rected to  a  certain  end.  This  is  the  life  of 
tbe  student,  as  contradistinguished  from  that 
of  the  devotees  of  fashionable  society. 

While  nothing  promotes  good  health  like 
regular  o  cupation  of  body  and  mind,  nothing 
could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  health  of  oar 
young  women  than  the  enforced  idleness, 
during  nearly  one-faurih  of  their  time,  sug- 
gested of  late,  for  so-called  physiological 
reasons,  by  some  medical  authorities.  That 
the  health  of  the  young  women  of  our  genera- 
tion is  cause  for  deep  and  serious  concern,  of 
course,  I  do  not  deny.  Such  denial  were  in- 
deed folly  in  face  of  existing  facts.  But  I  do 
most  earnestly  and  solemnly  protest  against  the 
far  too  prevalent  practice  or  ascribing  this  ill 
health,  and  these  enfeebled  constitutions,  to 
excessive  study.  Who  does  not  know  that, 
as  the  rule,  in  all  our  literary  institutions,  the 
hard  students  and  good  scholars  are  the  Uut 
whom  we  expect  to  find  in  the  infirmary  f  It 
is  my  earnest  conviction,  the  result  of  many 
years'  exparience  and  careful  ob3ervation, 
that  no  surer  remedy  for  the  feeble  health  of 
the  present  generation  of  young  women  can 
be  found  than  opening  every  possible  avenue 
for  their  intellectual  development.  It  is  in 
vain  for  the  opponents  of  co  education,  having 
been  foiled  at  all  other  paints,  to  resist  the 
admission  of  young  women  into  our  colleges 
because,  foraooth,  "  they  cannot  endure  the 
mental  strain  to  which  they  would  be  sub- 
jected."  To  make  such  a  charge  is  to  wholly 
disregard  existing  facts.  I  do  not  present  our 
own  case  as  at  all  conclusive  of  itself,  unsup- 
ported by  other  corroborative  evidence.  For- 
tunately this  evidence  comes  in  unmistakable 
language  from  every  quarter  where  women 
have  been  admitted  with  young  men  into  the 
colleges  of  the  country.  I  have  already 
quoted  what  President  Fairchild  learned  on 
his  visit  to  the  University  of  Michigan  last 
year.  Nothing  could  be  more  cooclusive.  I 
will  add,  however,  the  striking  testimony  of 
Miss  Sarah  Dix  Hamlin,  a  young  lady  of  the 
graduating  class  of  that  institution  for  the 
present  year.  In  an  able  essay  upon  the 
position  of  woman  in  that  University  she 
speaks  as  follows  upon  the  point  under  con- 
sideration :  *'  It  is  a  fact  that  thus  far  the 
women  of  Michigan  University  have  demon- 
strated a  principle  of  Dr.  Tappen's— a  former 
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president  of  the  University— that  brain-work 
18  good  for  the  health. 

''  If  the  seeds  of  future  disease  have  been 
in  some  mysterious  manner  implanted  in 
their  systems,  it  is  in  no  sense  apparent,  ex- 
cept to  the  imaginations  of  those  who  are 
least  acquainted  with  our  girls.  The  points 
which  I  wish  to  establish  are  these — that 
their  health  has  been  as  good  as  that  of  their 
classmates  ;  that  those  who  were  in  a  proper 
condition  on  entering  have  in  no  respect  suf- 
ered  a  deterioration  of  health  from  their 
intellectual  work ;  that  of  those  who  were  not 
in  a  proper  condition  for  this  or  any  other 
kind  of  work,  and  have  been  obliged  to  with- 
draw from  college,  there  have  been  only  two 
— a  percentage  no  larger  than  the  records  of 
the  young  men  would  show ;  that  although 
we  have  lost  oAe  by  death,  they  have  lost 
several;  and  that  the  ordinary  brain-work 
required  of  the  intelligent,  ambitious  students 
of  Michigan  University,  if  they  are  prepared 
in  all  respects  for  it,  is  conducive  to  health. 
With  thorough  preparation,  students  who 
were  not  especially  strong  have  gone  on  with 
constantly  improving  health  ;  without  it,  even 
the  strongest  have  felt  that  the  burdens  im- 
posed by  their  studies  were  heavy — and  this 
IB  true  of  one  sex  as  well  as  of  the  other." 

The  following  testimony  is  given  in  their 
college  paper,  conducted  entirely  by  young 
men  :  *'  Our  college  girls  pertinaciously  keep 
their  health  and  strength  in  a  way  that  is 
aggravating,  and  they  persist  in  evincing  a 
capability  for  close  and  continued  mental 
labor,  which,  to  the  ordinary  esti mater  of 
woman's  brain-power,  seems  like  pure  wilful- 
ness. They  have,  with  a  generally  noticeable 
peculiarity,  disappointed   the  most  oracular 

frognostications."  The  testimony  of  the 
^resident  of  that  University,  after  several 
years'  trial  of  the  system,  is  most  unequivocal 
upon  this  point.  I  quote  a  few  words.  He 
says :  "  I  think  all  who  have  been  familiar 
with  the  inner  life  of  the  University  for  the 
past  two  years  will  admit  that,  thus  far,  no 
reason  for  doubting  the  wisdom  of  the  Regents' 
action  in  opening  the  University  to  women 
has  appeared.  Hardly  one  of  the  many  em- 
barrassments which  some  feared  has  con- 
fronted us.  The  young  women  have  addressed 
themselves  to  their  work  with  great  zeal,  and 
have  shown  themselves  quite  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  severe  studies  as  success- 
fully as  their  classmates  of  the  other  sex. 
Their  work,  so  far,  does  not  evince  less  variety 
of  aptitude  or  less  power  of  grappling  even 
with  higher  mathematics  than  we  find  in  the 
young  men.  They  receive  no  favors  and 
desire  none.  Nor  does  their  work  seem  to 
put  a  dangerous  strain  upon  their  physical 
powers.    Ijiey  assure  me  that  Utiej  never  en- 


joyed better  health,  and  their  absence  by 
reason  of  sickness  do  not  proportionately  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  men.  Their  presence  has 
not  called  for  the  enactment  of  a  mngk  nw 
lav)^  or  for  the  slighted  change  in  our  methods 
of  government,  or  grade  of  work."  One  year 
later,  in  his  last  report,  the  President  says : 
"  The  record  of  the  young  women  is  as 
creditable,  in  all  branches,  as  that  of  their 
classmates  of  the  other  sex.  Nor  do  I  see 
any  evidence  that  their  success  in  their  intel- 
lectual pursuits  is  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  health.  None  of  the  many  objections 
which  are  still  raised  against  the  co-education 
of  the  sexes,  have  been  found  in  practice  here 
to  have  any  force." 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  treating  of  the  in- 
fluence of  co-education,  and  of  all  higher 
education,  upon  the  health  of  young  women, 
I  am  venturing  upon  what  may  be  considered 
by  many  as,  at  least,  debatable  |TOiind; 
especially  by  those  who  have  been  influenced 
by  what  has  been  written  upon  this  subject  of 
late  by  one  standing  high  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. I  shall  not  here  attempt  in  detail  a 
refutation  of  the  positions  assumed  in  the 
work  of  Dr.  Clarke.  This  has  already  been 
done,  and  eflectually  done,  by  other  hands, 
and  I  have  only  to  refer  you  to  the  exhaus- 
tive replies  of  Mrs.  Howe,  Mrs.  Duffey,  Mi» 
Brackett,  and  the  recent  work  on  **  Woman's 
Education  and  Woman's  Health,"  by  Prot 
Comfort,  of  Syracuse  University,  and  hi» 
wife,  Dr.  Anna  Manning  Comfort  The 
physiological  aspect  of  this  question  can  he 
most  successfully  treated  by  a  professionally 
educated  woman,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  re- 
spects, Dr.  Comfort  has  nobly  performed  her 
task.  I  most  earnestly  commend  her  work 
to  those  mothers  who  have  been  led,  by  the 
recent  discussions  of  this  subject,  to  fear  that 
their  daughters  were  in  danger  of  impairing 
their  health  by  excessive  study.  ^  fiy  the 
above-named  replies,  and  the  various  crit- 
icisms of  lesser  pretensions  that  have  appeared 
in  the  public  prints  from  time  to  time,  the 
bulwark  against  the  yearly  increasing  de- 
man<?  for  the  admission  of  women  to  our  col- 
leges, attempted  to  be  set  up  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
has  been  completely  swept  away.  Indeed,  it 
is  so  manifest  that  the  Doctor's  arguments 
prove  too  much,  that  they  bear  with  them, 
upon  their  face,  their  own  refutation.  His 
book,  although  chiefly  aimed  at  co-education^ 
is  quite  as  conclusive,  if  its  premises  be  ad- 
mitted, against  all  higher  education  for  wmeru 
And  yet,  upon  its  first  appearance,  many 
friends  of  progress  were  startled,  and  felt  the 
necessity  of  re-establishing  the  grounds  of 
their  former  convictions.  The  faculties  of 
some  colleges,  long  committed  to  the  princ- 
iples of  co-education,  appointed  committeea 
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to  investigate  tho  doctrines  set  forth  hj  Dr. 
Clarke,  as  bearing  directly  upon  the  practical 
work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Extensive 
correspondence  has  been  had,  testimony  has 
been  taken,  and  views  have  been  compared, 
and  the  result  of  it  all  has  been  a  deeper  con- 
viction than  ever  before  that  the  great  need 
of  women  h — not  abstaining  from  all  exercise, 
physicaland  mental,  at  frequent  stated  periods, 
as  Dr.  Clarke  would  have  us  believe,  and 
which  he  mistakenly  announces  as  the  "  Eu- 
ropean way  " — but  that  all  the  avenues  of 
knowledge  and  culture  should  be  freely 
opened  to  woman,  and  that  she  should  have, 
equally  with  man,  an  opportunity  for  the 
fullest  development  of  all  her  powers.  It  has 
very  often  been  asserted  that  Dr.  Clarke's 
book,  appearing  when  it  did,  and  directing 
public  attention  to  the  subject  of  woman's 
education  as  it  does,  has  been  productive  of 
much  good.  I  admit  it,  full  of  errors  and 
false  conclusions  though  it  be.  In  the  words 
of  Prof,  and  Dr.  Comfort,  in  the  conclusion 
of  their  work  upon  ''  Woman's  Education  and 
Woman's  Health  :"  "  The  cry  of  Fire  !  in 
a  vessel  at  sea,  even  though  a  false  alarm, 
will  put  officers  and  crew  upon  the  alert  to 
use  extra  caution  to  avoid  so  fearful  a  disas- 
ter as  the  burning  of  a  steamship,  with  its 
precious  freight  of  human  life,  a  thousand 
miles  from  land.  Not  the  lives  of  a  f^^  hun- 
dred passengers  for  a  few  days  are  committed 
to  the  charge  of  educators,  but,  in  a  large  de- 
gree, the  health,  the  lives,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  entire  race.  The  false  alarm 
thus  created  by  Dr.  Clarke  will  doubtless  lead 
to  a  re-examination  of  the  merits,  defects,  and 
errors  of  our  present  system  of  education.  In 
this  sense  alone  can  his  book  be  said  to  have 
done  much  good." 

Of  the  motives  which  prompted  the  pre- 
paration of  this  work,  by  one  long  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  government  of 
Harvard  University,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  daily  increaaing  danger  of  the  removal 
of  ancient  landmarks,  and  of  the  admission  of 
women  to  that  Institution,  it  is  not  my  prov- 
ince nor  my  intention  here  to  speak.  It  was 
doubtless  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  au- 
thor, with  hU  convictions  as  to  the  propriety 
of  educating  young  women  with  and  as  young 
men,  to  resist  their  admission  to  the  institu- 
tion in  which  he  was  especially  interested. 

I  may  here  make  a  passing  allusion  to  the 
recent  demonstration  before  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  at  Detroit.  That  it 
should  follow  the  numerous  and  convincing 
replies  to  this  truly  sensational  book,  and  be 
led  off  by  its  author,  just  as  a  strong  reaction- 
ary  current  is  beginning  to  set  in,  is  surely  a 
significant  sign  of  the  times. 

That  the  legitimate  result  of  the  conclusions 


reached  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Clarke,  if  gener- 
ally accepted,  would  set  back  the  cause  of 
woman  at  least  a  century,  I  can  have  no 
doubt.  Let  those  who  do  not  accept  this 
view  refer  to  the  columns  of  The  Nation  for 
June  25th,  page  408,  where  some  of  the  re- 
plies to  Dr.  Clarke's  work  are  briefly  con- 
sidered. The  whole  tone  of  this  article  has 
been  well  characterized  by  Higginson  as 
''  brutal  and  discourteous ;"  but  let  us^  see, 
from  a  brief  Quotation,  to  what  the  logic  of 
Dr.  Clarke  and  his  defenders  inevitably  leads: 
"  The  relations  of  the  sexes,"  says  The  Nation^ 
'^  as  settled  by  convention,  rest,  and  have 
always  rested,  in  large  part,  on  a  solid  basis 
of  social  need.  Even  the  Indian,  who  makes 
the  squaw  carry  his  baggage,  while  he  rides 
along  on  the  pony,  could  show  this  to  be  the 
best  arrangement,  both  for  the  squaw  and  for 
himself,  in  the  social  condition  in  which  they 
live."  But  one  thing  is  needed  in  this  state- 
ment to  bring  us  to  the  legitimate  conclusion 
of  the  argument ;  and  that  is  the  assertion 
that  *'  the  social  condition  in  which  they  live  " 
is  the  moBt  denrahle  one,  at  least  so  far  as  wo* 
man  is  concerned.  This  editor,  who,  in  a  flip* 
pant  article  in  the  issue  of  July  2d,  speaks  of 
woman  as  ''a  certain  variety  of  human  beine," 
is  certainly  on  the  high  road  to  this  conclu- 
sion, if  he  has  not  already  reached  it.  But  I 
dismiss  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  defenders  with 
the  single  additional  remark,  that  no  attempt, 
even  though  heralded  as  the  announcement 
of  valuable  aeientific  truth,  can  circumscribe 
the  sphere  of  woman  to  the  limits  assigned 
her  by  the  past  century,  or  introduce  among 
Americans  of  to-day^  either  the  physical,  in- 
tellectual, or  spiritual  serfdom  of  woman,  of 
which  the  Indian  squaw  is  so  elegantly  chosen 
as  the  type  and  emblem. 

I  am  frequently  asked  whether  there  are 
no  practical  difficulties  in  the  association,  in 
scht)ol  and  college,  of  young  persons  of  mar- 
riageable age,  and  whether  too  great  an  in- 
terest in  each  other  is  not  likely  to  interfere 
with  that  amount  of  study  necessary  to  secure 
a  high  standard  of  scholarship.  To  this 
query  I  most  unhesitatingly  answer  that  the 
difficulties  referrred  to  are,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  one  hundred,  diminished  instead 
of  increased  by  co  education.  Do  not  such 
difficulties  occur  among  young  men  in  college, 
and  young  ladies  in  our  most  select  and  care- 
fully-guarded private  schools  ?  And  is  that 
interest  in  each  other  which  may  ripen  into 
marriage  in  later  years,  always  to  be  checked 
and  repressed  at  this  period  of  life  ?  May  it 
not,  should  it  not  rather,  be  directed  by  the 
circumstances  thrown  around  the  young,  and 
brought  more  under  the  influence  of  reason  ? 
In  our  own  experience  of  five  years,  not  a 
single  case  of  impropriety  has  occurred  which 
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could  have  been  cited  by  Prof.  Hosmer  to 
swell  his  list,  recently  given  at  Detroit,  a  list 
which  would  have  been  much  longer  and 
more  startling  if  confined  to  the  experiences 
of  the  young  men  of  our  separate  colleges 
for  a  single  year. 

I  speak  of  what  I  know  when  I  say  that 
there  is  no  surer  means  of  enabling  young 
persons  to  know  each  other  as  they  really  are, 
and  to  prevent  the  vast  amount  of  suffering 
arising  from  ill-assorted  marriages,  than  the 
daily  association  of  young  men  and  young 
women  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies ;  and 
there  is  no  surer  means  of  creating  romantic 
and  unreasonable  attachments,  and  of  pro- 
ducing all  the  evils  which  we  would  avoid, 
than  by  continuing  to  foster  the  claisier  sys- 
tem of  education,  handed  down  to  us  from 
a  half  civilized  and  semi-barbarous  age. 

In  conclusion,  as  to  the  necessity  or  desir- 
ableness of  separate  schools  for  the  sexes 
under  any  circumstances,  I  quote  from  a  re- 
cent report  of  the  Boston  University,  an  insti- 
tution just  entering  upon  the  second  year  of 
its  organized  existence,  already  one  of  the 
best  endowed  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
country,  and  which  has  set  the  noble  example 
of  opening  i|ll  its  departments  to  men  and 
women  alike.  The  following  is  its  testimony 
upon  the  subject  of  co-education : 

**  Class  schools  are  very  well  in  their  place. 
Schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  reform  schools, 
schools  for  deaf  mutes — no  one  should  object 
to  these.  So,  if  any  class  of  philanthropists 
feel  called  upon  to  organize  fecial  schools  for 
girls  or  boys  constitutionally  too  delicate  to 
bear  the  nervous  shock  of  school  association 
with  the  other  sex,  let  no  one  oppose.  Such 
institutions  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  tender 
and  gentle  charities  to  which  our  Christian 
civilization  gives  origin.  But  a  university 
exists  for  altogether  different  purposes.  It  is 
not  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  a  class.  It  is 
the  highest  organ  of  human  society  for  the 
conservation,  furtherance  and  communication 
of  knowledge ;  for  the  induction  of  succes- 
sive generations  into  its  possession ;  for  the 
service  of  mankind  in  all  highest  social  ofiices. 
To  artificially  restrict  the  benefit  of  such  an 
institution  to  one-half  of  the  community,  by 
a  discrimination  based  solely  upon  a  birth 
distinction,  is  worse  than  un-American.  It 
is  an  injury  to  society  as  a  whole,  a  loss  to 
the  favored  class,  a  wrong  to  the  unfavored.' 
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Women's  Medical  College. — On  the 
first  day  of  Tenth  month,  1874,  was  laid,  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Twenty-first  street 


and  North  College  avenue,  the  cornerstone 
of  the  new  building  for  the  Women's  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia* 

It  was  an  interesting  occasion,  a  large  num- 
ber being  present.  After  listening  to  a  lec- 
ture, introductory  to  the  twenty-fifth  annual 
course,  by  Prof.  Isaac  Comly,  M.  D.,  the  au- 
dience left  the  lecture-room,  and  proceeded 
to  the  new  building,  in  process  of  erection,  to 
witness  the  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner- 
stone. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  the  reading 
of  a  Psalm  by  Dr.  Mary  J.  Scarlet  Dixon, 
and  an  appropriate  silence. 

Considerable  information  was  given  by  dif- 
ferent parties  with  regard  to  the  building, 
its  cost,  and  the  need  of  further  contributions 
to  clear  it  from  debt. 

We  were  informed  of  the  contents  of  the 
box  before  it  was  put  in  place.  The  stone 
was  laid  by  T.  Morris  Perot,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Corporators;  after  which, addresses 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  Henry  Hartshome  and 
Emeline  Cleveland,  M.  D. 

THI  ADDRESS  OF  DB.  HENRT  HABT8H0BVI. 

"  Standing,  as  we  now  are,  under  the  shadow  of 
one  of  the  grandest  piles  of  architecture  in  Americft. 
it  may  well  happen  that,  in  the  building  here  to  be 
erected,  there  is  no  intent  of  ambitions  competition 
in  beauty  any  more  than  in  massiTeness  of  stiuc- 
ture. 

'<  Nor,  indeed,  is  rivalry  of  any  kind  a  component 
part  of  this  enterprise.  As  this  is  the  oldest  med- 
ical college  for  women  in  the  world,  it  is  also  the 
only  one  in  our  city  or  State  in  unity  with  the  reg- 
ular profession.  But,  among  the  many  edifice^  of  a 
more  or  less  public  kind  in  which  Philadelphii 
abounds,  and  of  which  several  are  now  in  couth 
of  construction,  this  may  well  claim  an  honortble 
place. 

*'  Not  that,  like  the  one  which  we  now  see  oppo- 
site to  us,  raised  as  a  shining  monament  to  a  ben< 
efactor  of  the  city,  it  is  to  maintain  a  liberal  charitT 
for  the  poor.  Nor,  like  our  Academy  of  Natoral 
Sciences,  will  it  provide  and  accumulate  material 
for  the  increase  of  natural  knowledge  among  peo- 
ple of  all  vocations.  Nor  yet,  again,  is  it  for  the 
gratification  and  culture  of  refined  taste,  such  a5 
may  be  promoted  by  the  Academy  of  Fine  ArL^ 
through  its  treasures.  But,  with  the  noble  object 
of  affording  improved  and  extended  means  for  the 
training  and  introduction  of  competent  women  into 
the  medical  profession  and  its  practice,  it  will  con- 
fer a  real  advantage  upon  the  community.  It  is  to 
give  the  skill  of  science  and  the  resources  of  exi»c* 
rience   to  strengthen  women  for  that  which,  in  all 
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mes  and  couDtries,  nature  and  hnmanitj  hare 
[>i]ited  out,  hj  erery  token  of  motherhood,  sister- 
ood  and  unselfish  devotion,  as  woman's  special 
ission, — the  tender,  watchful,  faithful  care  of  the 
ck  and  sAffering. 

'^  It  is,  moreover,  to  aid  in  giving  opportunity  to 
-omen  to  develop  for  their  best  exercise  the  talents 
rod  has  j^ven  ttem,  and  to  occupy,  at  their  choice, 
iting  places  of  independence  and  usefulness.  So 
[  becomes  and  continues  to  be  part  of  a  larger 
lovement,  one  characteristic  of  the  present  age, 
he  general  elevation  and  advancement  of  woman. 
Ls,  then,  ibis  corner-stone  represents  or  typifies  the 
difice  which  is  soon  to  rise  to  completion  above 
,nd  around  it,  the  whole  college  itself,  we  may 
kope,  may  be  but  the  corner-stone  of  a  grand,  ex- 
ended,  completed  future  University  for  women, 
rhis  the  Vassars,  Cornells  and  Packers  of  our  conn- 
try  cannot  much  longer,  I  believe,  leave  unbuilt — 
L  place  where  every  woman  who  has  capacity  and 
aspirations  for  advanced  knowledge  may  become 
Sited  for  any  intellectual  pursuit  or  accomplish- 
ment. By  such  advantages  and  opportunities 
women  may  and  will  become  more  and  more  the 
true  helpmeets  and  associates  of  men. 

''But  our  thoughts  naturally  turn  from  these  im- 
aginations of  the  future  towards  some  recollections 
of  the  pas(.     T  seem  to  see  now,  in  yonder  building 
where  the  College  has  so  long  been  located,  behind 
a  desk  in  one  of  those  lecture-rooms,  the  figure  of 
j  woman,  slight,  quiet,  reserved,  yet  genial,  full  of 
mtellectual  and   moral  light.     We  cannot,  at   this 
impresive  moment,  forget  Ann  Preston.     How  she 
would   have    rejoiced   in   this   hour!     It  does  not 
belong  to  us  to  know  how  much  the  petty,  or  even 
the  greatest,  interests  of  this  world  affect  those  who 
have  left  it,  but  it  appears  to  be  at  least  an  inno- 
cent thought  that,  if  her  work  weary  frame   had 
but  endured  until  to-day,  she  would  have  found  in 

this  occasion  a  consummation   such    as    she   had 

I 

•trlven  long  and  waited  for. 
^'Another  true  and  tried  friend  of  the  College  and 
E  cause  must  also  be  remembered  now.   Isaac  Bar- 
n,  unostentatious  in  his  kindness  and  forethought, 
Dstant  ia  his  friendship  during  life,  he  was  munif- 
ent  in  his  service  to  the  College  in  the  final  dis- 
Bal  of  his  estate,  assisting  more  than  any  one,  or 
y  two  other  individuals,  many  and   generous  as 
e  friends  of  the  College  have  been,  to  place  it  upon 
secure  and  permanent  foundation.     Others,  also, 
ell  deaerve  our  recollection  here,  in  the  same  con- 
ctlon :   but  I  must  leave   such  retrospections  to 
ose  whose   acquaintance  with  the  institution  has 
en  longer  than  my  own.     Enough  for  us  that  ths 
riod  of  martyrvlom,  greater  or  less,  for  this  cause, 
past. 

"  To-day,  I  believe,  it  may  be  said  that,  nowhere, 
Europe  or  America,  exists  any  organized  opposi- 
on  to  the  entrance  of  competent  women  into  the 
ft^lc&l  profession,  or  to  their  acquisition  therein 


of  such  rights  privileges  and  rewards  as  they  may 
fairly  earn.  Individual  opposition  there  still  may 
be,  but  it  is  disarmed  everywhere  by  isolation.  I 
rejoice,  not  only  for  the  cause's  sake,  but  for  that 
of  the  mediciri  profession  which  I  love,  and  for  the 
credit  of  its  members,  that,  here  in  Philadelphia, 
open,  busy  opposition  has  been  quieted,  we  may 
trust,  forever.  May  it  be  buried  so  deeply  that  it 
shall  never  be  remembered  again,  even  in  that  far- 
oflf  day  when  these  now  rising  solid  foundations 
shall  have  crumbled  into  dust,  and  these  records, 
which  at  this  hour  are  sealed  under  the  care  of  time, 
shall  be  brought  forth  once  more  to  the  light. 

"  Ladies,  students  of  the  Women^s  Medical  Col- 
lege, this  is  to  you  an  era  of  hope  and  promise. 
Within  a  few  months  our  corporators  will  place  in 
our  hands  for  your  service  accommodations  expressly 
and  thoughtfully  provided  for  your  needs.  We  look 
here  for  facilities  for  your  instruction,  and  for  that 
of  others  like  yourselves,  in  all  medical  studies,  and 
also,  before  long,  in  pharmacy  and  dental  surgery. 
There  will  be,  you  may  confidently  expect,  no  limit 
to  this  extension  of  your  resources,  but  that  of  the 
means  obtainable  by  our  corporators  for  the  purpose. 
Their  wishes  and  ours  reach  as  high  and  as  widely 
as  yours. 

*'  But,  ladies,  with  these  anticipations  comes  also 
a  duty,  a  responsibility  upon  you  and  us.  It 
is  not  foundatioru,  however  well  laid,  nor  ittZZx, 
however  lofty  or  capacious,  that  pake  a  college. 
We  must  also  have  faithful,  laborious  teachers  and 
assiduous,  conscientious  students.  As  Professor 
Preston  said  in  the  College  announcement  for  1866 : 
*  The  aim  of  this  college  is  to  elevate,  not  to  lower, 
the  standard  of  medical  education  and  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  effort  is  not  to  send  out  many  graduates, 
but  to  render  those  who  go  forth  well  qu^ilified  to 
sustain  themselves  and  the  cause.' 

<'  Already  there  have  gone  out  from  this  Institu* 
tion  some  distinguished  graduates — physicians  whose 
names  are  known  abroad  as  well  as  at  home:  whose 
positions  in  medical  organizations,  and  whose  orig- 
inal work  in  the  science  and  literature  of  the  pro- 
fession are  known  and  acknowledged. 

"But  it  is  not  distinction  alone,  or  chiefly,  that 
we  wish  for  you  and  your  successors.    By  itself  this 
is  worth  but  little      More  than   that  we  hope  for 
you, a  greater  and  greater  enlargement  and  exten- 
sion of  usefulness.     This  much  we  may  concede  to 
those  who  strive  to  limit  woman's  sphere,  that  her 
labors  are  often  much  more  useful  in  proportion  to 
their  fame  and  display  than  man's.     Her  beneficent 
influence  is  not  mostly  like  the  heavy  falling  rain, 

but  rather, 

«« •  It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven.' 

"  So,  at  this  time,  in  far-off  fields  of  mission  work 
among  the  heathen,  and  in  thousands  of  households 
nearer  home,  medical  women  have  become  the  dear- 
est and  most  trusted  friends,  the  daily  and  nightly 
safeguards  of  those  for  whom  they  care. 
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"As  we  lay  this  corner-stone,  then,  it  should  be 
with  a  genuine  feeling  of  gratitude  toward  and  trust 
in  the  bounty  of  Providence.  I  congratulate  jou, 
men  and  women  of  our  Board  of  Corporators,  that 
jour  long  and  patient  faithfulness  to  jour  work  has 
thus  far  prospered ;  and  you,  my  colleagues,  that 
our  hands  are  so  filled  and  strengthened  for  the 
work  that  is  to  come.  I  congratulate'you,  too,  young 
ladies,  on  the  encouragement  of  the  prospect  before 
you ;  you  will,  T  trust,  build  on  the  foundations 
provided  for  you,  not  wood,  hay  nor  stubble,  but  as 
with  gold  and  silver,  things  that  will  endure,  and 
upon  this  yuperstructure,  and  yet  more  on  that,  may 
the  ever -needful  blessing  of  the  Giver  of  all  good 
gifts  descend  and  abide  to  the  end  " 

The  correspondeDt  who  kindly  fumished 
the  above,  adds : 

"  I  have  given  a  correct  account  of  the  cere- 
monies, as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  I  have  often 
thought  it  remarkable  that  women  are  so  slow 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  great  boon, 
to  their  sex,  of  a  medical  college  and  female 
physicians.  Here  they  can  receive  knowledge 
of  more  value  to  them  than  any  other,  as  re- 
gards their  welfare  in  this  world.  I  hope  to 
see  the  day  when  a  finished  education  will  be 
considered  incomplete  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  medical  science. 

"  Women  especially  become  the  prey  of  the 
prevailing  fashion.  The  mass  being  by  cus- 
tom kept  in  profound  ignorance  of  useful 
knowledge,  credit  what  is  told  them,  because 
they  cannot  detect  a  fallacy  either  in  science 
or  argument  Who  need  so  much  to  know 
something  of  anatomy  and  pharmacy  as  they  ? 
Who,  by  their  natural  constitution  are,  through 
ignorance,  so  frequently  the  victims  of  disease? 

*'I  hope,  when  woman  becomes  her  own 
physician,  many  perplexing  problems  of  social 
life  will  be  solved,  and  we  shall  not  feel, 
as  at  present,  that  we  are,  by  the  dissolute- 
ness of  the  age,  swept  as  by  the  besom  of  de- 


struction. 


» 
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Young  People's  Temperance  Union. — 
This  organization  of  Friends,  holding  their 
meetings  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  Race  Street 
Meeting- house,  as  was  stated  in  our  last 
number,  has  been  looking  forward  toward 
doing  something  in  the  way  of  providing  a 
pleasant,  comfortable  room  for  the  destitute 
and  needy  working  people  in  that  vicinity, 
where  coffee  and  tea  and  other  simple  refresh- 
ments could  always  be  obtained  at  a  trifling 


cost,  and  the  poorest  and  most  degraded  b- 
ebriate  be  encouraged  to  attempt  reformatioo. 
This  room  is  to  be  provided  with  books  and 
papers  and  be  kept  warm  and  well-lighted 
during  the  winter  evenings. 

At  their  last  meeting,  held  in  the  Niutb 
month,  the  matter  was  brought  up  again ;  bat 
a  similar  establishment  being  in  successful 
operation  at  Fifteenth  and  Market  streets, 
started  by  a  Friend,  it  was  concluded  to  bold 
the  project  under  advisement,  with  the  hope 
that,  in  the  near  future,  the  Temperance 
Union  may  be  able  to  raise  sufficient  funds 
to  carry  out  their  intention  in  some  other 
section  of  our  city.  These  young  people  are 
engaged  in  a  good  work,  and  deserve  the  en- 
couragement and  substantial  aid  of  every 
Friend  in  the  city  who  desires  to  see  the  end 
of  the  terrible  evil  that  the  use  of  intoxicating 
beverages  is  inflicting  on  the  community. 


Note. — We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  aD 
invitation  to  attend  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  Exhibition,  which  occurred 
in  this  city,  on  the  6th  inst;  also  a  season- 
ticket. 

There  are  many  of  our  readers  who  will  ^ 
remember  with  what  pleasure  the  Aunoal 
Exhibition  of  the  Institute  was  welcomed  in 
former  years.  The  last  one,  we  believe,  vu 
in  1859,  and  now,  after  fifteen  years,  the  op- 
portunity is  presented  to  compare  the  im- 
provement in  manufactures  and  the  arts,  and 
the  advancement  in  what  contributes  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  country. 

While  there  are  in  our  city  so  many  ex- 
hibitions objectionable  in  their  character,  the 
object  of  this  is  so  laudable  that  itmay  safelj 
be  recommended  as  one  where  a  few  hours 
can  be  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent 

The  rooms  of  the  Exhibition,  at  the  comer 
'of  Thirteenth  and  Market  streets,  will  cloae 
on  the  31st  of  the  present  month. 


We  have  received  the  initial  number  of 
the  Northampton  Journal,  a  weekly  pape^ 
edited  by  Aaron  M.  Powell,  so  loog  «d^ 
favorably  known  in  coniiection  with  the  Anii- 
Slavery  Standard. 

An  earnest  and  fearless  advocate  of  every 
reform  that  promises  to  advance  the  interests 
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of  humanity,  we  heartily  wish  him  that  meas- 
ure of  success  in  his  new  enterprise  which  his 
ability  and  experience  as  an  editor  should 
claim  for.  him.  It  is  published  at  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. 


■—  I 


Note.— The  Proceedings  of  the  First-day 
School  General  Conference,  lately  held  at 
Mt  Pleasant,  Ohio,  are  on  our  table,  but 
owing  to  a  press  of  other  matter,  any  further 
notice  most  be  deferred  for  a  future  number. 


For  Friends'  InteUigencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN   CORRESFOKDENT. 
TO  SALZBURQ  AND  BERCHTE8QADEN. 

No.  18. 

In  travelling  by  rail,  from  Jenbach  on  the 
Inn,  to  Salzburg  in  the  Salsach,  we  pass 
through  much  fine  scenery  and  many  places 
Df  historic  interest ;  but  the  progress  is  so  dis- 
gustingly rapid  compared  with  the  deliberate 
pace  at  which  we  have  been  moving  of  late, 
that  the  panorama  which  whirls  past  the  win- 
iow  of  the  shut  up  car  makes  but  a  faint  im- 
pression on  the  mmd.  We  are  gradually  de- 
jcending  to  lower  levels,  and  can  see  that  we 
ire  passing  rocky  hills,  on  which  are  castles, 
Jome  in  ruins  and  some  yet  inhabited,  it  is 
»id,  by  descendants  of  the  feudal  warriors 
cjold.  At  Kufstein,  we  pass  into  the  Bava- 
^n  land.  Here  we  change  cars,  and  are 
^ery  briefly  interviewed  by  custom-house 
officers.  During  a  half  hour's  pause,  we  have 
time  to  look  about  as,  and  to  admire  the  lofty 
indent  fortress  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
LDD.  It  stands  up  grandly  on  an  almost  per- 
pendicular rock,  and  looks  formidable  as  well 
tt  ancient  It  is  now  used  as  a  state  prison, 
"ather  than  a  defence,  and  is  not  accessible 
0  strangers ;  but  this  circumstance  does 
lot  grieve  us,  for  we  are  told  that  the  sole 
ipproach  is  very  steep,  and  that  provis- 
ons  and  other  necessanes  have  to  be  drawn 
ip  by  means  of  a  windlass.  I  read  that  it 
vas  besieged  in  1504  by  the  Emperor  Max- 
niilian  I,  but  at  first  without  success.  The 
^varian  commandant  was  so  confident  that 
he  stronghold  was  quite  impregnable,  that 
ie  caused  the  walls  to  be  swept  with  brooms, 
n  derision,  to  intimate  the  impotence  of  the 
Smperor's  cannon.  But  Maximilian  pro- 
nired  heavier  ordnance,  destroyed  the  walls, 
jnd  put  the  over-confident  Bavarian  to  death. 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  liqger  longer,  and  try 
ome  of  the  interesting  walks  up  the  hill- 
ides,  but  the  train  is  ready,  and  we  are  soon 
i^irliog  onward  again  towards  Balzburg. 
Nt  have  now  for  companions  in  the  railway 
arriage  two  Benedictine  priests,  and  have  a 
>ro0pect  of  three  or  four  hours  tdte-drtSte  with 


these  authorized  teachers  of  the  Romish  faith. 
They  wear  the  neat,  long  black  dress  of  their 
order,  are  fine-looking,  dignified  men,   and 
courteously  help  us  into  the  carriage  with  our 
packages.  I  am  curious  to  see  if  these  eccles- 
iastics will  enter  into  conversation  with  us, 
according  to  the  universal  custom  of  the  Ger- 
man land,  when  any  common  ground  can  be 
found  in  language.    One  of  the  priests,  a 
fatherly  old  man,  gray-haired  and  kindly,  in 
response  to  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  Bavarian 
currency,  asked  us  in  a  friendly  manner  con- 
cerning our  nationality,  and  then  told  u» 
about  his  own  land  (Austria),  the  troubles  of 
the  church,  and  the  hardship  of  having  to  give 
so  much  of  their  revenues  to  the  government* 
"We  have  to  render  so  much  to  Csesar," 
he  said,   **  there  is  but  little  left  to  give  U> 
God."     My  friend  told  him  of  our  visit  to 
the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Einseideln,  and  of 
her  interest  in  the  faith  of  the  simple  moun- 
tain people,  who  brought  their  grateful  little 
offerings  of  love  and  devotion  to  lay  at  the 
feet  of  the  Virgin,  and  in  the  manifest  earn- 
estness of  their  prayers  for  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral help.     He  inquired  if  we  knew  that  the 
Abbot  of  Einseideln  had  a  branch  establish- 
ment in  America,  and  expressed  his  approval 
of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
so  dear  to  Americans.    He  also  remarked 
that  the  most  faithful  and  devoted  Catholics 
of  Europe  were  the  Tyrolese  and  the  Belgians^ 
and  then  inquired  if  we  were  Catholics,  seem- 
ing a  little  disappointed  to  get  a  negative  re- 
ply, but  said  he  had  more  sympathy  with 
sincere  persons  of  the  Protestant  faith  than 
with  those  who  were  quite  indifferent  to  aU 
ideas  of  Christian  belief.  The  younger  brother 
had  nothing  to  say,  but  seemed  to  take  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  conversation.    They 
were  both  pleasant,  scholarly-looking  men, 
and  I  was  greatly  interested  in  this  railway 
carriage  interview.      These  small  compart- 
ments, which  have  only  seats  for  eight  per- 
sons, who  sit  face  to  face,  greatly  promote 
social  mingling  among  travellers,  though  they 
give  very  little  opportunity  to  observe  the 
country  we  pass  tnrough ;   bat  nothing  in 
any  country  can  compare  in  interest  with  the* 
people  who  dwell  therein. 

At  station  Bosenheim  the  railway  crosses 
the  Inn,  and  turns  eastward.  We  take  leave 
of  the  sheltering  hills,  and  seem  to  enter  the 
wide  common  world  again ;  the  comparatively 
level  country  of  Bavaria  is  around  us,  and 
the  mountains  are  receding  into  the  faint, 
smoky  distance.  We  pass  the  small  Simmsee 
to  the  south,  and  soon  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  Cbiemsee  to  the  north  of  us,  comes  in 
view.  It  is  a  lake  12  miles  long  and  9  broad, 
and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  1,680  feet,  contain- 
ing three  interesting  islands  of  considerable 
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•extent,  where  it  would  be  pleasant  and  rest- 
ful to  loiter  many  days ;  but  we  hasten  on  by 
the  south  side  of  the  Chiemsee,  and  onward 
over  wooded  and  grassy  hills,  over  the  Saa- 
lach  and  by  the  Bchloss  Klesheim  on  the 
right,  a  chateau  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
Louis.  To  the  left,  rises  the  beautiful  white- 
walled  pilgrimage  church  of  Maria  Plain, 
just  300  years  old,  whence,  we  are  told,  splen- 
did views  of  the  charming  environs  of  Salz- 
burg are  to  be  enjoyed  at  the  evening  hour. 
We  cross  the  river  Salzach,  the  train  halts, 
And  here  is  Salzburg. 

We  descend  from  the  carriage,  and  find 
that  though  the  city  lies  before  us  in  full 
view,  that  it  is  a  half  mile  away.  The  Hotel 
^e  TEurope  is  close  at  hand — a  large,  hand- 
«ome  building,  in  the  midsc  of  spacious  and 
well-kept  grounds,  and  looks  most  attractive — 
but  we  prefer  to  enter  the  city,  and  find  very 
<x)mfortable  rooms  in  the  central  part  of 
Salzburg,  at  the  Qoldnes  Schifi*,  whence  we 
€an  look  out,  on  one  side,  on  the  bronze  sem- 
blance of  Mozart,  and  on  the  other,  upon  the 
magnificent  lofty  fountain  of  the  Hof  brunnen 
in  the  Residenz-Platz.  But,  far  more  strik- 
ing, picturesque  and  grand  beyond  compare, 
is  the  lofty  fortress  of  Hohen-Salzburg,  whose 
pinnacled  towers  stand  upon  a  precipitous 
rock",  and  are  400  feet  above  the  street  of  the 
city. 

Salzburg  is  a  bright,  clean,  handsome  city, 
of  18,500  inhabitants,  and  it  is  said  that  few 
of  the  towns  of  Germany  are  so  beautiful  for 
eituation.  It  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
Salzach,  and  is  hedged  in  on  either  hand  by 
mountain  walls.  Three  bridges  cross  the 
rapid  glacial  river,  which  is  hurrying  north- 
ward to  bear  tribute  to  the  Inn.  There  are 
very  few  marks  of  great  antiquity  in  this  hand- 
flome  and  cleanly  city,  though  it  was  in  exist- 
once  in  the  far-away  Roman  days.  Frequent 
conflagrations,  it  is  said,  have  swept  away  al- 
most all  the  ancient  city,  and  most  of  the  princ- 
ipal buildings  now  standing  are  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries.  Salzburg,  in  those  days,  wa? 
the  capital  of  the  wealthicEt  and  most  power- 
ful spiritual  principality  in  South  Germany, 
which,  in  1802,  was  secularized  and  converted 
into  a  temporal  electorate.  It  ailerwards  be- 
oame  Austrian,  then  Bavarian,  and  in  1816 
Austrian  again,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  an 
Archbishop  of  princely  rank.  The  architec- 
ture and  decorations  of  the  city  are  Italian  in 
their  character,  the  Cathedral  being  erected 
in  1614-55  by  Santino  Solari,  in  imitation  of 
St.  Peter's,  at  Rome. 

We  take  an  evening  walk  around  the  city, 
and  admire  its  fountains,  marble  edifices  and 
broad,  fair  streets,  and  resolve  to  mount  to 
the  castle  on  the  morrow.  In  the  morning, 
ehair-carriers  are  in  waiting,  and  ofi*er  a  pleas- 


ant ride  in    a  comfortably-cushioned  chair 
for  a  very  moderate  sum ;  but  I  declined, 
thinking  the  fortress  not  too  high  to  be  at- 
tained without  such  help.     It  is  quite  a  long 
walk  up  the  zigzag  pathway,  and  many  stairs 
are  to  be  mounted  before  we  stand  in  the 
Platz ;  and  then  there  are  many  long  stair- 
cases within  before  we  stand  on  the  higb  bat- 
tlements and  look  down  on  the  lower  world 
triumphantly.     The  fortification  was  founded 
in  the  ninth  century,  and,  consequently,  some 
portions  of  the  castle  are  a  thousand  years 
old.    But  the  greater  part  of  the  pile  dat«B 
from  1496  to  1619-.     We  look  long  anl  ad- 
miringly at  the  beautiful  environs  of  Sali 
burg,  and  the  noble  mountains  to  the  soutk- 
ward,  dim  now  with   distance  and  with  the 
mists  of  the  morning ;  then  we  are  led  down- 
ward and  along  long  passages,  and  moam 
another  long,  winding  stairway,  when  we  are 
introduced  into  a  long  and  loftv  saloon,  called 
the  Furstenzimmer  (rrince's  Bfall),  which  he 
been  recently  restored  in  the  old  style,  and  fi 
now  supposed  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
festal  halls  of  knights  and  princely  bishop 
in  the  heroic  ages.     It  was  originally  fitted 
up  by  Archbishop  Leonhard,  in  the  sixteenth 
century.     Another  stately  room  adjoining  thb 
contains  a  remarkably  fine  Gothic  stove  of 
porcelain.     It  is  highly  ornamented,  and  is. 
perhaps,  six  feet  square  at   the  base,  and 
reaches  almost  to  the  lofly  ceiling  above,  I^ 
is  in  just  as  good  order,  apparently,  as  it  wav^ 
in  the  days  when  it  dispensed  friendly  heai 
for  the  comfort  of  princes,  spiritual  and  tern- 
^poral.     The  mighty  ones  of  earth  no  longer 
care  to  mount  to  these  airy  halls  to  hold  their 
councils  or  their  festivities,  but  a  large  gam 
son  of  Austrian  soldiers  find  it  a  fitting  home. 
All  their  provi  ions  and  other  necessaries  are 
drawn  up  by  a  windlass,  as  there  is  no  wagon- 
road   up  to   the  height.     We  give  a  brie: 
look,  at  the  castle-chapel  founded  by  Arch- 
bishop Leonhard,  and  see  the  red-marble  r?- 
liefe  which  represent  the  priestly  founder aDC 
the  saints.     It  also  contains  statues  of  t^i 
Twelve  Apostles  in  red  marble. 

Much  of  the  stone-work  in  this  city  isoi 
the  coarse,  conglomerate  rock  (breccia)  of  tb« 
the  Monchsberg.  The  pebbles  of  which  ii  -' 
composed  are  often  very  large  and  of  maoy 
colors,  which  give  a  curious,  mottled  appear- 
ance to  the  columns  and  archways  fa^hiane: 
from  it.  The  Neuther  is  a  tunnel  150  yar^ 
in  length,  which  was  hewn,  in  1767,  throu^^ 
the  Monchaberg,  and  leads  out  of  the  city  b) 
the  barracks.  The  statue  of  the  Archdoke 
Sigismund,  in  whose  reign  the  tunnel  vJ^* 
constructed,  stands  just  beyond  it,  and  onih^ 
handsomely-sculptured  face  of  the  tuooel  ^ 
an  inscription  which  seems  to  signify ''  TW 
rock  speaketh."    If  the  mighty  mounuir- 
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wall,  which  lifb  its  long,  frowning  heieht  per- 
pendicularly from  the  narrow  river-valley  be- 
low, could  indeed  speak,  it  might  tell  of  fre- 
quent land-slips  which  thundered  down  from 
above,  and  buried  houses  and  their  inhab- 
itants beneath  the  ruins.  The  street  adjacent 
to  the  rock  is  called  the  GstiLttengasse,  and 
the  houses  cling  to  the  rock  like  swallows' 
nests,  the  cellars  and  some  of  the  rooms  be- 
ing hewn  out  of  the  solid  mass  of  firm  con- 
glomerate. We  entered  a  little  rock-built 
cafd  and  found  a  cooking-stove  at  work,  and 
a  woman  preparing  simple  meals  for  the 
poorer  sort  of  guests  in  this  little  cell.  It 
was  only  about,  fifteen  feet  long  by  nine  feet 
wide,  and  the  stove  discharged  its  smoke  into 
the  street  just  above  the  heads  of  passers. 
We  walk  up  the  rock-hewn  street  past  dwel- 
liDgs  and  shops,  and  pause  to  look  a  moment 
at  a  case  of  tine  cutlery  in  one  of  the  win- 
dows. There  is  a  mysterious  roaring  within, 
and,  under  pretence  of  making  a  trifling  pur- 
chase, we  enter.  What  was  our  astonishment 
to  find  a  strong  stream  of  water  dashing  down 
firom some  hidden  depth  in  the  background,  and 
disappearing  as  mysteriously  under  the  street 
in  front.  It  turned  several  wheels  which 
moved  grindstones,  at  which  men  were  sitting 
and  sharpening  cutlery.  The  workmen  were 
amused  at  our  inquiries,  and  informed  us  that 
the  same  stream  which  we  could  see  coursing 
lundemeath  the  side  of  their  shop,  turned  the 
wheel  of  a  grain-mill  next  door.  So  we 
walked  into  the  low-arched  building  next 
door,  and  sure  enough  there  was  a  roaring 
mill  and  a  bakery,  both  in  operation,  a  fine- 
looking,  blue-eyed  woman  superintending  the 
work.  She  receives  us  courteously,  and  allows 
us  to  penetrate  into  the  solemn  shades  which 
seem  to  lead  to  light  beyond.  We  emerge 
into  a  narrow  court  at  the  foot  of  the  Monchs- 
berg,  and  there  is  a  three-storv  house  sculp- 
tured out  of,  or  rather  into  the  very  moun- 
tain. It  looks  neat  and  inviting,  with  bright, 
clean,  curtained  windows  and  well-cut  outside 
stone  stairway,  and  as  we  stand  looking  with 
interest,  a  young  woman,  dressed  in  mourning 
garments,  comes  out  apparently  ready  for  a 
walk,  but  seeing  our  curiosity,  invites  us  to 
enter  the  rock  hewn  dwelling.  We  go  in  at 
her  invitation,  and  find  spacious,  square 
rooms  comfortably  furnished  and  spotlessly 
clean,  where,  our  hostess  tells  us,  they  have 
lived  for  thirty  years.  The  third  story  was 
the  sleeping  apartment,  and  was  arched  up 
into  the  rock  and  finished  smooth  and  white ; 
and,  from  it,  one  could  get  the  sunshine  and 
a  view  of  the  blue  sky.  This  was  all  of  the 
external  world  which  these  civilized  cave- 
dwellers  could  enjoy  from  their  own  habita- 
tioD.  Our  conductor  told  us  that  her  father 
had  been  the  miller,  and  that  he  had  died 


only  three  weeks  since,  and  that  the  woman  in 
the  mill,  her  mother,  was  now  conducting  the 
business.  A  Singer's  sewing-machine,  in  good 
order,  gave  rather  an  American  lock  to  the 
family  sitting  room,  and  suggested  ingenuity 
and  thrift,  while  the  tasteful  and  simple  orna- 
mentation, and  the  well-kept,  antique  furni* 
ture,  were  equally  suggestive  of  good  house- 
keeping, refinement  and  a  degree  of  culture, 
and  I  returned  to  the  busy  Gsi&ttengasse,  feel- 
ing that  I  had  had  a  glimpse  of  another 
phase  of  life  than  I  had  ever  seen  before. 

The  Burial  Ground  of  St  Peter  also  nes- 
tles at  the  foot  of  the  Monchsberg.  Along 
the  base  of  the  rock,  vaults  are  hewn  and 
chapels  attached,  in  which,  under  a  sort 
of  arcade,  are  placed  symbols  of  devotion, 
and  floral  tributes  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
parted. A  Dead  Chapel,  a  receptacle  for 
corpses  during  the  interval  between  deatb 
and  burial,  is  also  chiseled  out  of  the  rock, 
and  we  enter  and  see  before  us,  in  the  robe» 
of  interment,  the  dead  body  of  an  aged  wo- 
Persons  were  entering  and  departing 
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all  the  time,  and  the  woman  in  charge  told 
us  that  the  deceased  had  been  a  servant  in 
the  same  family  all  her  life ;  had  been  born 
and  had  died  in  their  house,  and  so  great  had 
been  their  regard  for  her  that  they  had  done 
this  honor  to  ner  remains.  She  had  been  re- 
markable for  the  cheerfulness  and  serenity  of 
her  disposition,  and  the  dead  face  gave  evi- 
dence of  peaceful,  contented  life  and  hap* 
py  death.  We  did  not  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  the  other  visitors  and  sprinkle  holy 
water  from  the  vase  in  front  of  us  on  the 
floor  before  her,  but  turned  again  into  the 
street,  thinking  a  little  of  the  solemn  and 
sorrowful  words  of  the  royal  Preacher :  "  I 
praised  the  dead  who  are  already  dead  more 
than  the  living  who  are  yet  alive."  There  i» 
a  sort  of  child-like  simplicity  of  faith  in  these 
Catholics,  which  is  restful  and  rather  pleasant 
amid  the  intellectual  strife  of  this  eager, 
pushing  nineteenth  century,  and  one  likes  to 
indulge  the  hope  that  what  seems  to  us 
only  a  petty  idolatry  may  be  acceptable  to 
the  Divine  Goodness  from  its  earnestness  and 
entire  sincerity  ;  and  we  see  every  day  among 
them  abundant  evidence  that  they  do  not 
neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law-- jus- 
tice, mercy  and  truth.  I  marvel  not  so  much< 
at  the  adoration  of  the  laity  for  the  terrible 
sculptured  memorials  of  the  gracious  One 
whom  civilized  mankind  have  so  long  loved 
to  call  Master  and  Lord ;  and  of  the  saintly 
Mother  whose  heart  was  pierced  with  so  many 
sorrows;  but  it  is  impossible  for  a  Protestant 
to  be  otherwise  than  amazed  at  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  priests,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
men  of  intellect  and  of  superior  culture. 
They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  however,  look   like 
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the  noblest  of  their  race,  and  I  coincide  with 
the  views^  of  another  observer,  who  says : 
"**  Here  and  there  I  have  seen  some  fine,  be- 
nevolent heads — quite  apostle-like — but  in 
the  main  they  are  coarse  and  common,  evi- 
<dently  taken  from  the  lower  classes  and  edu- 
cated only  to  a  certain  point ;  the  point,  be- 
yond which  a  human  being  ceases  to  be  a 
mere  machine,  thinks  spontaneous  thoughts 
and  indulges  in  original  acts,  which  might  be 
rather  inconvenient  in  a  system  of  such  total 
fielf-repression  as  the  Catholic  Church.  These 
men,  principally  old  men,  had  all  the  air  of 
<devoutness ;  but  it  was  a  dull,  solid,  not  to 
6ay  stupid,  air,  implying  superstition  rather 
than  faith,  and  the  lazy  following  of  others' 
opinions  rather  than  that  wide  eyed  search 
after  truth  for  truth's  own  sake,  which  is  the 
only  thing  which  makes  a  religious  man  a 
true  priest." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  from  the 
Monschsberg  rises  more  gradually,  a  lofty 
and  beautiful  terraced  and  wooded  hill  called 
the  Capuzinerberg,  the  seat  of  a  Capuchin 
monastery,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  believe 
there  are  excellent  views  of  the  town  and 
fortress,  and  of  the  valley  of  Berchtesgaden. 
But  we  are  content  to  dispense  with  this  ex- 
cursion after  having  scaled  the  lofty  walls  of 
the  Hohen-Salzburg. 

Before  leaving  the  city  we  thought  it  well 
to  take  an  afternoon  ride  three  miles  to  the 
southward  to  the  imperial  chateau  and  gar- 
dens of  Hellbrun.  It  is  only  moderately 
praised  in  the  guide-book,  not  being  marked 
with  a  star,  but  we  found  it  a  very  charming 
place,  a  lovely  garden  of  lakes,  rivulets, 
fountains  and  curious,  grotesque  and  beauti- 
ful ornamentation.  Water  was  most  abund- 
ant everywhere,  and  ferns,  lycopodiums,  liver- 
worts and  mosses  of  every  minute  and  curi- 
ous kind,  were  growing  and  flourishing  among 
the  most  unique  stone-work,  of  the  coarse, 
conglomerate  rock  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
taste  of  Utile  children  had  been  remembered, 
and  miniature  mills,  and  workers  of  every 
kind,  regiments  of  soldiers,  and  animals  were 
put  in  motion  by  the  same  descending  stream 
that  filled  the  lakes  and  gave  life  to  the  foun- 
tains. I  cannot  describe  the  grottoes,  peo- 
pled with  hidtoric  and  mythologic  personages 
in  the  very  act  of  performing  the  crowning 
feat  of  their  supposed  lives.  The  garden 
was  also  the  home  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
rich  flowering  plants  which  seemed  to  be 
flourishing  mightily.  I  think  I  never  saw 
6uch  lordly  fuschias,  trained  up  in  tree-like 
forms,  and  bearing  flowers  of  wondrous  size 
and  richness. 

Whole  colonies  of  trout  seemed  to  follow 
us  round  as  we  walked  along  the  borders  of 
the  beautiful,   clear  lake  which  was  their  I 


home.  The  water  was  only  a  few  incbei 
deep,  and  so  very  clear  as  to  be  almost  in- 
visible over  the  layer  of  pure  white  sand 
which  formed  the  bottom.  A  few  yards  from 
this  lake  of  pure  crystal  was  a  stagnant  pond 
on  which  the  fragrant  white  water  lilies  of 
our  own  land  were  blooming  in  the  gre&tegt 
profusion.  It  was  curious  to  note  what  dif- 
ferent classes  of  vegetation  flourish  side  by 
side  in  these  two  lakes,  one  of  pure  cold  ran- 
ning  water  from  the  mountains,  and  the  other 
a  still  pool,  replenished,  perhaps,  by  the  warm 
rains  which  have  not  felt  the  chilline  breath 
of  the  snowy  hill-tops.  But  the  sbades  •  f 
night  are  falling  and  we  ha»ve  not  time  left 
to  inspect  the  **  Steinerne  Theatre,"  hewn  in 
the  rock,  where  pastorals  and  operas  were 
once  performed  under  the  patronage  of  the 
archbishops.  The  chateau,  now  a  restaurant, 
decorated  with  historical  frescoes,  by  Mas- 
cagni,  has  also  to  be  passed  by  without  get- 
ting so  much  attention  as  it  deserves,  so  long 
have  we  lingered  among  the  flowers,  grottoes^ 
lakes  and  fountains.  It  is  one  of  the  mo$t 
attractive  and  romantic  spots  I  have  seen  k 
Europe,  differing  materially  from  the  pleasure- 
grounds  I  have  visited  in  the  many  citie 
through  which  we  have  passed.  No  Amer- 
ican, at  least,  who  visits  Salzburg  should  mis 
seeing  the  Hellbrun.  When  shall  we  see  such 
charming  pleasure- gardens  for  the  innoceLi 
amusement  of  all  the  people,  in  the  imme^ 
diate  vicinity  of  not  only  the  greater,  bur 
of  the  smaller  cities  of  our  country.  Oar 
parks  have  an  abundance — miles  and  miles 
— of  broad  gravelled  roads,  where  those  who 

f possess  horses  and  carriages  may  enjoy  the 
uxury  of  rapid  driving,  while  there  is  but  a 
small  proportion  of  those  pleasing  surprises, 
delightful  resting  places,  and  curiosities  of 
art  which  make  the  German  gardens  so  de- 
lightful to  the  humble  pedestrian. 

The  most  conspicuous  mountain  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salzburg  is  the  Untersberg,  which 
culminates  in  three  peaks,  over  6,000  feer 
high,  and  adventurous  and  heroic  pilgrims 
love  to  climb  it,  and  examine  the  curious 
rocky  clefts  and  gullies,  botanize  on  iti 
slopes,  visit  the  Kolowrat  cavern  with  its 
fantastic  ice  formations,  and  brave  the  peril? 
of  a  dangerous,  rocky  pathway.  Under  this 
mountain,  ancient  tradition  saith,  sleeps 
Charlemagne,  ready  to  arise  when  Germa&y 
is  restored  to  her  ancient  glory.  Let  us  be- 
lieve that  a  more  excellent  greatness  tbac 
that  of  the  war-like  monarch  of  the  earlj 
days  of  modern  enlightenment,  is  in  store 
for  the  great  German  people  of  the  nineteentb 
century.  S.  B. 

I^inth  month  2d,  1874. 
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REJOICE  IN  THE  LORD  ALWAYS. 

When  summer  suns  their  radiance  fling 
O'er  every  bright  and  beauteous  thing  ; 
When,  strong  in  faith,  the  evil  day 
Of  pain  and  grief  seems  far  away  ; 
When  sorrow,  soon  as  felt,  is  gone, 
And  smooth  the  stream  of  life  glides  on  ; 
When  duty,  cheerful,  chosen,  free, 
Brings  her  own  prompt  reward  to  thee ; 
*Tis  easy,  then,  my  soul,  to  raise 
The  grateful  song  of  heavenly  praise. 

But,  worn  and  languid,  day  and  night, 
To  see  the  same  unchanging  sight, 
To  feel  the  rising  morn  can  bring 
Nor  health,  nor  ease,  upon  its  wing, 
Nor  form  of  beauty  can  create, 
The  languid  ^sense  to  renovate  ; 
To  look  within,  and  feel  the  mind 
Full  charged  with  blessings  for  mankind ; 
Then,  gazing  round  this  little  room, 
To  whisper.  "  This  must  be  thy  doom  ; 
Here  must  thou  struggle  ;  here,  alone, 
Repress  tired  Nature's  rising  moau ;" 
O  then,  my  soul,  how  hard  to  raise, 
In  such  an  hour,  the  song  of  praise  ! 

To  look  on  all  this  scene  of  tears. 
Of  doubts,  of  wishes,  hopes  and  fears, 
As  some  preluding  strain  that  tries 
Our  discords  and  our  harmonies ; 
To  think  how  many  a  jarring  string 
The  Master-hand  in  tune  may  bring  ; 
How,  ''  finely-touched,*'  the  soul  of  pride 
May  sink,  subdued  and  rectified  ; 
How,  taught  its  inmost  self  to  know. 
May  bless  the  hand  which  gave  the  blow  ; 
Each  root  of  bitterness  removed. 
Each  plant  of  heavenly  growth  improved ; 
Instructed  thus,  who  would  not  raise 
To  Heaven  his  song  of  cheerful  praise  ? 

To  feel  declining,  day  by  day, 

Each  harsher  murmur  die  away, 

And  secret  springs  of  joy  arise 

To  lighten  up  the  weary  eyes ; 

A  hand  invisible  to  feel, 

Wounding,  with  kind  desire  to  heal; 

In  every  bitter  draught  to  think 

Of  Him  who  learned  that  cup  to  drink  ; 

Again,  and  oft  again  to  look 

in  rapture  on  that  blessed  Book, 

Whose  soothing  words  proclaim  to  thee, 

That  "  as  thy  day  thy  strength  shall  be  j" 

Then,  with  changed  heart  and  steadfast  mind 

High  heaven  before  and  earth  behind. 

Thy  path  of  pain  again  to  tread 

Till  earth  receives  thy  wearied  head  ; 

O  blessed  lot !  who  would  not  raise. 

In  life  or  death,  the  song  of  praise? 

-£mily  Taylor, 
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AUTUMN. 

'TiB  the  golden  gleam  of  an  autumn  day, 
With  the  soft  rain  raining  as  if  in  play ; 
And  a  tender  touch  upon  everything, 
As  if  autumn  remembered  the  days  of  spring. 

In  the  listening  woods  there  is  not  a  breath 
To  shake  their  gold  to  the  sward  beneath ; 
And  a  glow  as  of  sunshine  upon  them  lies, 
Though  the  sun  is  hid  in  the  shadowed  skies. 

The  cock's  clear  crow  Irom  the  farm-yard  comes, 
The^moffled  bell  from  the  belfry  boomSj 


And  faint  and  dim',  and  from  far  away, 
Come  the  voices  of  children  in  happy  play. 

O'er  the  mountains  the  white  rain  draws  its  veil, 
And  the  black  rooks,  cawing,  across  them  sail, 
While  nearer  the  swooping  swallows  skim 
Or  the  steel-grey  river's  fretted  brim. 

No  sorrow  upon  the  landscape  weighs, 
No  grief  for  the  vanished  summer  days. 
But  a  sense  of  peaceful  and  calm  repose, 
Like  that  which  age  in  its  autumn  knows. 

The  spring-time  -longings  are  past  and  gone, 
The  passions  of  sumnrer  no  longer  are  known, 
The  harvest  is  gathered,  and  autumn  stands 
Serenely  thoughtful,  with  folded  hands. 

Over  all  is  thrown  a  memorial  hue, 
A  glory  ideal  the  real  ne'er  knew  ; 
For  memory  sifts  from  the  past  its  pain. 
And  suffers  its  beauty  alone  to  remain. 

With  half  a  smile  and- with  half  a  sigh 
It  penders  the  past  that  has  hurried  by; 
Sees  it,  and  feels  it,  and  loves  it  all, 
Content  it  has  vanished  beyond  recall. 

• 

0  glorious  autumn,  thus  serene. 

Thus  living  and  loving  all  that  has  been ! 

Thus  calm  and  contented  let  me  be 

When  the  autumn  of  age  shall  come  to  me. 

— Blackwood 8  Magazine,  W.  W.  S. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

In  the  speculatioos  of  philosophers  "  what 
dreams  may  come/'  is  curiously  illustrated 
by  the  Greciau,  Plato,  who  laments  the  in- 
vention of  writing  as  a  misfortune  to  man- 
kind, as  the  prolific  parent  of  borrowed  so- 
phistical and  illusory  wisdom.  What  the 
philosophers  would  say  to  printing^  which 
reproduced  writing  by  millions  of  copies,  it  is 
hard  to  think.  Possibly  language  would 
furnish  no  words  Sufficient  to  convey  his 
"  apprehensions  "  dire ;  but  possibly  also,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  lived  now  ana  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  the  great  invention,  he  might 
admit  that  printing  is  of  some  possible  utility. 
The  idea  of  Plato  was  that  this  true  knowl- 
edge is  not  to  be  communicated  from  man  to 
man,  but  must  be  recovered  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  soul  itself,  to  which  it  had  been  com- 
municated in  some  previous  state  or  condition 
of  existence.  So  the  German  professor  who 
'*  evolved  a  camel  out  of  his  own  conscious- 
ness ''  was  only  a  Platonist  after  all,  and  not 
so  originally  absurd  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  him. 

Without  going  into  any  metaphysical  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  true  wisdom  is,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  writing  and  printiug  have 
made  the  human  brain  available  for  useful 
purposes  ;  the  practical  in  morals,  in  religion, 
in  art  and  industry  and  commerce.  There  is 
a  great  fascination  for  most  minds  in  specu- 
lation and  theory.  The  revolutions  of  the 
press,  like  the  mills  of  the  gods,  grind  the 
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quips  and  crudities  of  dreamy  thought  "  ex- 
ceeding small/'  and,  sifting  out  the  useful,  let 
the  useless  fall  aside,  to  be  ground  over  again 
and  again.  But,  unlike  the  mills  of  the  gods, 
the  press  does  not  "grind  slowly."  The 
operation  of  the  press  is  both  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous. It  is  a  great  factor  in  puolic  matters, 
in  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  in  the  com- 
moneist  events  of  daily  life.  The  man  who 
does  not  read — the  newspaper  at  least — is 
behind  the  age,  and  for  most  of  the  purposes 
for  which  life  is  valuable,  might  almost  as 
well  be  buried  with  Plato  as  pretending  to 
live  in  this  nineteenth  century.  We  say 
almoat  because  that  even  those  who  cannot 
read  themselves  can  hear  what  others  read, 
and  get  a  fair  modicum  of  such  things  as  they 
need  to  know  at  second  hand. 

Whatever  good  is  in  the  world  to-day  is 
due,  more  than  to  any  other  purely  human 
agency,  to  the  power  of  the  printing  press. 
It  supplements  the  work  of  teacher,  of 
morals,  of  politics,  of  science ;  and  it  divides 
the  experience  of  men  among  men.  It  is  ut- 
terly impossible  for  a  man  of  the  present  day 
to  conceive  of  the  condition  of  the  world 
when  printing  was  unknown ;  or  when,  though 
known,  its  advantages  were  restricted^  to  com- 
paratively few.'  The  utility  of  printing  was 
formerly  scarcely  understood,  even  by  the 
limited  number  to  whom  reading  as  a  daily 
thing  was  possible.  A  foreign  traveller  in 
this  country  about  forty  years  ago  made  a 
special  note  of  admiration  upon  the  fact  that 
working  men,  while  waiting  or  resting,  passed 
their  time  over  a  newspaper  in  the  streets.  It 
is  about  forty  years  since  the  cheap  and  pop- 
ular daily  press  was  established.  There  are 
many  living  men  writing  still  who  wrote  for 
the  first  issues  of  the  convenient  and  univer- 
sally circulated  popular  daily  paper.  Won- 
derful has  been  the  educational  work  to  which 
rapid  increase  of  newspapers  has  contributed. 
There  is  no  standard  by  which  this  influence 
can  fairly  be  measured.  While  it  is  unques- 
tionably true  that  the  world  is  no  better  than 
it  should  be,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
worse  it  would  have  been  without  the  conser- 
vative influence  of  the  press,  and  especially 
the  newspapers. — Ledger, 


WOTIOKS. 


CIRCULAR   MSITINOS. 

Radnor,  Pa.,  3  P.  M  ,  Tenth  month  13th.  Gars 
leay«  Thirty-second  and  Market  at  7.30  A.  M.,  and 
1  P.  M.,  for  Morgnn's  Corner,  where  Friends  will 
meet  visitors  if  notified. 

Byberry,  3  P.  M.,  Tenth  month  18th. 

ri&ST-DAT   RIADIMQ   MEETING. 

Believing  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  thns 
mingling,  an  invitation  is  extended  to  sach  as  in- 


cline to  meet  at  Race  street  Meetlng-honse  on  Kint- 
daj,  at  9  A.  H.,  for  the  reading  and  consideration  of 
the  Scriptures,  Friends'  writings  and  other  appro- 
priate works. 


A  meeting  of  concerned  Friends  will  be  held  at 
the  Bethany  Mission  School -house,  Brand  jwioe  St. 
above  Fifteenth,  on  Sixth-day,  the  16th  instint,  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M.,  if  so  permitted. 

Joseph  Bahcroft,  Clerk, 


ixsm:s. 


A  FiKB  oil  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  seeds 
of  the  ochra  plant,  of  a  quality  equal  to  olire  oil. 

The  loss  caused  by  the  typhoon  at  Hong  Kong  is 
estimated  at  £1,000,000.  The.  shore  for  miles 
aronnd  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  vessels  that 
were  destroyed. 

The  second  year  of  the  Anderson  School  of  Nat- 
ural History,  at  Penikese,  has  been  unexpectedlr 
successful.  The  number  of  students  was  fort/-$ix, 
that  of  instructors  was  twelve.  Eighty-one  lectorfi 
were  delivered  during  the  teim.  Professor  Alex- 
ander Agassiz  acted  as  Director,  T.  G.  Gary  li 
Treasurer.  The  laboratory  is  hung  with  sentencr^ 
and  sayings  of  the  late  lamented  Louis  Agassiz.- 
Botton  Transcript. 

Ok  the  30th  of  Seventh  month  last  the  first  repili: 
mail  was  made  up  and  forwarded  over  th<*  Hoes  u> 
the  new  post-office  on  Mt.  Washington.  Onljafer 
years  ago  and  the  ascent  was  attended  with  difficalu, 
danger  and  sometimes  with  death.  Now  the  sooi' 
mil  is  reached  on  the  one  side  by  excellent  coacbei 
over  a  good  road,  on  the  other  in  good,  commodious 
cars.  On  one's  arrival  among  the  clonds  he  fiad£>^ 
not  only  a  hotel  furnished  with  all  the  modem  and 
luxurious  improvements,  but  also  all  the  papers  and 
periodicals  of  the  day,  brought  by  a  daily  mail. 

The  new  quadruple  telegraph  invented  by  George 
B.  Prescott  (the  electrician  of  the  Western  Uoioa 
Telegraph  Company)  and  Thomas  A.  £d  3od,  bj 
which  four  messages  are  sent  simultaneouslj  over 
a  single  wire,  has  been  for  several  days  in  success- 
ful operation  on  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  lioe?. 
between  New  York  and  Boston,  and  arrangemeou 
are  making  for  immediately  extending  its  use  epos 
all  the  principal  lines  in  the  coontry  By  the  aiw 
of  the  new  and  important  invention,  each  wire  cow 
in  use  is  practically  quadrupled. — N,  F,  Ettnvif 
Poat, 

A  oebpatch  to  the  London  IHmes  of  the  24th  clt' 
says :  *'  There  appears  to  be  a  revival  of  religiose 
intolerance  in  Turkey.  Not  only  is  the  obsertance 
of  the  Mohammedan  ritual  to  be  enforced,  bat^ais 
letter  from  Pera  states,  long-forgotten  ordiDaaees 
prohibiting  the  residence  of  Christians  in  the  Turk- 
ish quarter  have  been  revived.  The  subordiaaUJ 
have  carried  out  their  instructions  with  grea;  bru- 
tality, bundling  the  people  and  their  furnitare  io» 
the  streets.  Several  Grermans  employed  oo  ^ 
Roumelian  railway  who  were  obliged  to  lire  au: 
the  line  have  been  thus  treated.  The  decree  of  b^> 
and  treaty  of  1856  promised  that  nobody  should  b-^ 
molested  on  account  of  his  religions  opioios! 
Treaties  of  commerce  permit  foreigners  co  carrr  oa 
business  in  any  part  of  the  empire  with  the  exctf- 
tion  of  a  single  province,  and  their  leases  and  oibcr  • 
contracts  have  been  treated  as  legal  by  ifae  au'to:- 
ities  The  measures  now  taken  are,  thereforr,  ^ 
violation  of  the  treaty  obligations.'' 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


SWITHIN  C.  SHORTLIDGB'S 

BOARDING    SCHOOL, 

TOUHa  MEN  AND  BOTS. 

KBNNETT  SQUA&E,  PA. 
Terms   very   j^easonable. 

BPBOUL  PROVISION  AND  OARB  FOR  LITTLE  BOYS 

PROP.  J.  M.  HABBL,  Ph.  D. 
HJitorji  Modern  Langiuiges,  Physiology  and  Astronomy, 

DR.  0.  a  GAUNTT. 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Phtlosophy. 

CHARLES  F.  COSTEN, 
Penmanship  and  English  Branches. 
&  a  SHORTLIDOE,  A.  M.,  PauiaiPAL,     . 
lastractor  In  Language,  Mathematics  and  Engllah. 

THE  TAYLOR  ACADEMY, 

(Foraarly  Tiylor  *  Jtekson'*  Aoadeiny,) 

WILmsaTOl,  Dd., 

A  BOARDING  &  DAY  SCHOOL 

B*OR  BOTH   SBXSS. 

Will  re-open  Ninth  montli  7th,  1871 

Preparation  of  students  for  Swarthmore,  made  a 

epecialty. 

For  Gircalars  and  farther  information,  address 
^-   J.  K.  TAYLOR,  Prinoipal.     . 

EBCILDOUV  SEMIVAKT. 


TBIENDS'  SEMINABT 

BASTON,   WASHINGTON  COUNTIT,  N.  Y. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School,  for  both  sexes.  A.  W. 
Macy,  Principal.  Winter  term,  $50,  begins  llth  mo. 
17.    For  circulars,  Ac,  address, 

JOB  H.  WILBUR,  yrrustee. 

ALTIMORB  YEARLY  MEETING,  WITH  AN 
accoant  of  the  Meetings  composing  it,  etc.  Illus- 
trated by  a  map,  neatly  colored,  showing  the  local- 
ity of  the  different  meetings,  by  LEVI  E.  BROWN, 
64pp.  16mo.  neatly  bound  in  clo^h.  Price,  75  cebts. 
Now  in  press,  and  will  be  ready  for  sale  at  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting  by  H.  P.  t  P.  D.  LOVEGROVE,  201 
N.  Butaw  Street,  also  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  706 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

GOOD  BOARD  AND  TWO  FRONT  OR  OOM- 
municating  Second-story  rooms,  famished  if 
desired,  in  a  strictly  priyate  Friends'  family. 
Reference  required.  Address  M.  E.  S.,  Office  Friends' 
Intelligencer,  706  Arch  Street.  2t. 

FRIENDS'  ALMANAC 


liABGM  ANJO  POCKET  SIZE. 

Just  issued  by  Friends'  Book  Association.    Con- 
taining a  list  of  Friends'  Meetings  and  other 
Interesting  and  Useful  Information. 

For  Sau  at  ths 


FOR  YOUNQ  LADIES. 

This  Institution,  which  has  a  beautiful  and  healthy 
kation  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  will  commence  its  nextfto 
siSBioD  Ninth  mo.  28th,  1874.    Instruction  thorough 
And  practical.     Lectures  every  week.    Terms,  $85 
per  session,  of  twenty  weeks.     For  circulars  and 
foil  particulars,  address  the  principal, 

RICHARD  DARLINGTON,  Jr., 
Brcildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

MIAMI  VALLET  INSTITUTE, 

Combining  suitable  physical  industries,  with  a  fbll, 
or  partial  College  Course  of  instruction.  For  par- 
ticalars  send  for  Catalogues. 

A.  WRIGHT,  Pres. 

7th  mo.  11, 18T4  Springboro,  Warren  Co.,  0« 


STOEE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 

706  Arch  St.,  Philad'a. 


Price,  10  cents  each.     $1.00  per  doz. 
discount  to  the  Trade. 


A  liberal 


LTDIA  A.  MURPHT. 

PLAIN   AND   FANCY   MILLINERY, 

No.  6»7  FRANKLIN  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Formerly  716  Spring  Garden  St. 


CHAPPAQUA   MOUNTAIN   INSTITUTE. 
A  Boarding  School  for  both  sexes,  under  the 
care  oi  the  Society  of  Friends.    Fall  term  ($95.00,) 
begins  9th-mo.  7th.    Address, 

S.  C.  COLLINS,  Principal, 

Chappaqua,  New  York. 

TBS  BS7N0LSS  IBOK  SOOFINa  CO. 

Hannfaccurers  of  Iron  Building  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
ments, Galranized  Iron  Cornices,  Balustrades,  Win- 
dow Caps,  Dormers,  kz.  These  make  low  fire  in- 
inrance  rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Send 
for  circulars.  407  WALNUT  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Works  Camber., 


UflllClf  easily  made  by  selling  TBAS  at 
myllC  I  IMPORTERS' PRICES,  or  getting  up 
clobs  in  towns  and  country  for  the  oldest  Tea  Com- 
pany in  America.  Greatest  Inducements.  Send 
for  circular.  CANTON  TEA  CO., 

148  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS'  SEEKING  AN  EDUCATION  FOR 
their  Daughters  at  cheaper  rates  than  that 
afforded  by  our  high  priced  schools,  can  be  accom- 
modated at  Baton  Institute,  Kennett  Square,  Chester, 
Co.,  Pa.    Inquire  for  circular  of 

EVAN  T.  SWAYNB,     ) « ^     .     , 
SALLIB  W.  SWAYNB.  J  ^^rt^iciP***- 

CHESTER    ACADEMY, 

CHESTER,  PA. 

The  Fourteeath  year  of  this  school  for  beth  sexes, 
will  open  on  August  31st.    The  whole  expense  is 
$210  per  year.    For  Circulars,  addess 
GEO.  GILBERT,  PrincipaL 

EDGEWOOD  FRIENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR   BOTH    SEXES. 

With  Maggie  B.  Longshore  as  Principal,  a  thoroughly 
practical  and  experienced  teacher,  is  now  open. 
Scholars  from  a  distance,  desiring  thoroagh  in- 
struction in  higher  Bnglish  branches,  can  here  be  ac- 
commodated with  board  in  Friends'  families,  where 
every  care  of  pleasant  homes  will  be  afforded  them, 
Barclay  Knight,  Blakey  Banting,  Mark  P.  Rich. 
Joseph  Flowers,  Hannah  R.  Flowers,  Elizabeth  F. 
Palmer,  Bdgewood,  Pa.  Letetia  S.  Cadwallader, 
YardleyTille,  Pa. 


FBIENDSr    miBLLIOENOEB. 


Furniture  War«rooiiit,  18  North  NIath  StrMl 


Mftnafacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Hardwood  Furniture, 

Hair  and  Husk  Mattresses 


Repairing,    Yarnisbing    and    Up  bolstering 
promptly  attended  to. 

j|9*Fu7iiiture  carefally  Packed,  RemoTad  and 
Stored. 


Jomr  fl.  RoMETS. 


BsoBDi  M.  RoiBafs 


J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 

FRODTTOBJ 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  IXealers  In 
S^oireiffZL  and  Domes tio  Spiral ts, 

f^8  NORTH  nEJLA  WAME  A  VEKUE, 


OwrfflUMBtt  MHoltad.         BklpplBf  •rdin  proapllj  flllad. 

F.  r.  BOBSaTS,  AtaUBdrte,  Ta.  WM.  PABBT.  CtaMBiaaM,  N  T 

tAobvtox  oonbow  a  oo.. 


FURNITURE. 

Edablished  hoenty-five  years  ty 


D60%nar,  Mannftictarer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Walnn' 
and  Oottage  Fnrnitnre,  Spring,  Hair  and  Husk  Mat 


Ko.  626  Oallowrill  Stebit,  Phila. 

L  7.  HOPKINS, 

RBMOYSD  TO  NBW  STORE,  227  N.  TENTH  ST 

Manufacturer  and  dealer  in  fine 

WALNUT  FURNITURE,  MATTRASSBS,  ko.,  *e., 

would  respectfully  inrite  the  attention  of  Friends  ti 
a  new  and  well  selected  stock. 

PRICES  LOW. 

AGENTS  WANTED,  DIPLOMA  AWARDED,  FOR 
Holman'8  new  Pictorial  Bibles.  1300  Illastra- 
tions.  Address  for  circulars,  A.  J.  HOLMAN&OO., 
930  Arch  St.,  Philada. 

ISAAC   G.  TTSOir, 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

240  N.  Eighth  Strut. 
Photognphlng  in  all  its  bzaHolMS,    Sptoial  allan- 
ttcm  giTen  to  oopjing  old  pictures. 

0ABFETINO8. 

otn  f&zob  oabpit  wabiboubi. 

Window  Shadea.  Oil  Oloth,  Mate,  fto. 

BENJAMIN  CREEN, 

aep  iS3         33  North  Scoond  St.  Philada, 


LIGHT  EXPBKSB8I  LOVT  PRICES 

D.  Zh  stackhouse. 


dbalbb  in 


CHIIA,  6im  HID  QUKKm 

No.  646  N.  Eighth  St.,  above  Wallaoe, 

FHIIiADStiPHLA. 


Jl9*E8peoial  AtteDtion  giyen  to  Decorating  Chini  ui 
Eograving  Glassware. 


GOFF'S  BRAID 


IS  THE 


BEST  MADE 


THE  PENN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  PHILAiyA. 

Assets  accumulated,  $4,427,996.69. 
The  PENN  is  a  purely  MUTUAL  Company.  ALL 
of  its  surplus  premiums  are  returned  to  the  mec- 
bers  CTerj  year,  thus  ftirnisbing  Insuraoce  tt  tli* 
lowest  possible  rates.  All  Policies  Non-forfetub:^ 
for  their  yalue. 

AGENTS  and  CANVASSERS  WANTED.   i?pij 
toOffice,  No.  911  Chestnut  St.,  PhUadelpbia,  h. 


WANTED,  City  Boarding,  from  the  lit 
Twelfth  mo.  to  let  of  Fourth  mo.,  fo:  i 
Friend's  family ,  consisting  of  two  adults  and  thrw 
children,  ages  ranging  from  eleven  to  sevcfitHt 
years.     Private  family  preferred. 

Address,  B.  W.  A. 
OlBce  of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  706  Arch  Sl 


New  Type— Skilled  Workmen 


EetaUialied  over  SO  Yoert. 


o 


E-" 


BILL  HEADIIIGS, 
CIRCULIRS^X^ 

CHECKS.  1  __ 

has  all 
TAaS^  ^«9  V^the  fiicllltiee  Ibr 

^••>^^L^Vflelng  COOD 
^^/WORK  Is  modefB 

ttylei  oftoydatcripHoa, 
the  very  BEST  TERMS. 


EVANS 

Corner  of  Library  Street. 


FRIENDS'  INTELnGENCER. 


■*— ^ 


PHILADELPHIA^  TENTH  MONTH  24,  1874. 


Na35. 


ASSETS  OVXSR  $2,000,000. 

PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF    PHILADELPHIA. 


Ineorperated  hythe  State  of  Pennsylvania  Third  Month  22,  ISHS. 


SiprewTj  required  bj  iti  charter  to  divide  ererj  dollar  of  anrplat  among  its  policy  bolders.    It  I*  the 
fere  strictlj  mo  tun  1. 
The  dIttlngaiBhing  featnres  of  the  ProTident  are : — 

1.  Low  rate  of  mortalitj  conieqaeBt  apon  great  care  in  the  teleetioB  of  liToe,  and  th    large  proportioft 
of  Frieada  among  iti  members. 

2.  BcoDomj  in  eipenees. 

3.  Pmdent  inreetmeut  of  money. 

4.  Liberality  to  the  insared— ae,  for  example,  its  nom-f&rftiUtt^  wjftUm^  which  is  more  liberal  than  that 
gnaranteed  by  the  Maeeacbasetts  law. 

8AMUEL  B.  SHIPLEY,  Bros.      WM.  C.  LONOSTRETH,  Vice  Pros. 
BOWItAND  PARRY,  Actuary.  ^    ASA  a  WIVQ;  AseUrtant  Actuary. 


BOARDING. 

A  Van  and  Wife,  lone  Woman,  or  an  Inralhl  can 
;  hare  ibo  comforts  of  a  borne  in  a  Friend's  family, 
£ear  Frienda'  Meeting  House,  by  addressing 


3t. 


M.  L.  SHOEMAKER, 
HorshamTille,  Montgomery,  Co.,  Pa. 


LIGHT  EXPENSES  1 


LOW  PRICES 


D.  X..  STACKHOUSE, 

DBaLKR  IV 

CHIHA,  im  m  QUEIISWHRE. 

No.  645  N.  Eighth  St,  above  Wallace, 

FHIIiADELPHIA. 


New  Type-Skilled  Workmen 


Catebliahed  over  30  Years. 


KNOWN 


BILL  HEADIRGS, 
CIRCULIRS, 
INVOICES, 
CHECKS, 

C  AB08/j|,%S^X0iR€e  hat  all 
-ikUi/l  ^^Vthe  fiicint let  for 

H  COOD 

ORKissiodeni 

fty  (Of  of  asy  dsscriptios, 

on  the  vofy  BEST  TERMS. 

Corner  of  Lit>rary  Street. 


a^Eflpeofal  Attention  glTen  to  Decorating  Cbtna  and 
EngravliiK  GliifiKWfire. 


GOFFS  BRAID 


IS  THE 


BEST  MADE 


MUTUAL  FIRE  INS.  CO., 

or  Philadelplila. 

No.  701  ARCH  STREET. 

CALEB  CLOTHIER,  PreiidMt, 
ALAN  WOOD,  Yice  President. 

THOMAS  NATHER,  Treat. 
T,  ELLWOOD  CFAPNAN,  S  c>. 


PfilENDS'    INTELLIGENCER. 


. JOMES  COMPOIJirB  BED  SPRIliG 

Ths  Oni.y  Double  Spring  in  thb  Mark  At. 


This  Spring  has  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
lOw  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
spiral  springs,  snrmonnted  by  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slMf  rendering  it  more 
strong,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  Into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Give  size  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can -supplj  thousands  of 
references.  *<Jonib  Compodho  Spbimq"  Manufac- 
torj,  336  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  OBO.  ROBBRTS, 

DBNTIST, 

FotfMBBLT  431  NOBTH  SiXTH  StBIIT, 

baa  remored  to  347  North  Eighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  hU  friends  and  thoee  in  need 
of  his  eerrices. 

PRIBND8'  CBNTRAL  TAILOR  STORB. 

ISAAO  H.  M AODOKALD,  late  Gutter  and  Fore- 
man for  0sA8.  0.  Jaoksoh,  deceased,  has  removed 
to  104  N.  6th  St  aboTe  Arch.  Having  had  35  yeare' 
experience  In  getting  np  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
•oUoita  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

■         ■       •       —  - — 

QOOD  BUSCNESS  OFFOBTUinTT. 


WHEEIiR  &  WILSON 

XANUTACTintlNO  COMPANT 

are  reorganising  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
offer  better  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
VAMILT,  and  NUMBEB  6 

MAiniFAOTTTBIira  SEWIHa  MAOHIITE. 

APPLY  AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST,   PHILADA. 

WILLIAM  HBAGOGR, 
GENERAL  FURNISHING    UNDBRTAKBB, 

No.  90t  FiLBiET  Stbbit,  Phila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Coffins,  and 
•verjr  requisite  for  Funerals  fnmUhed.  Utlng  Reed's 
^tent  Preserver,  obviating  the  aeceesity  of  packing 
bpdiet  In  loe.  tf 


/LAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 

A  fUll  MBortroent  of  eoods  sultahl*  for  Friendi  vwr  m 
BUintly  on  hand.    6ailiifacu>ry»flu   TermiKMMMUi 

GUSTAVUS.  GOL.ZE, 
TAILOR. 

Sacoestor  to  Chae.  C.  Jaokson.  AtUieOU8lH4 

No.  531  Arch  StrMt,'  PhlladalpldA, 

RicRARDS  A  SHOURDS^ 

OARPBNTBRS    AND.  BUILDBB8, 
No.  1125  SniArr  Allbt, 
(First  Street  above  Race  Street,) 

PHILAniLPHIA. 

J^OBBHrO  ATT]SVI>aD  va 

SAKL.  B.  ItlOBAmM, 

No.  256  N.  Twentietti  St 


No.l]|5Gttn«^ 


PRIO£,   DENTIST, 


1720    Or««&  Straet,    Phllftdalphtet 

CARPETING^ 

AND 

oixj  ox-iOa?:^s. 

•  JfEW  FATTERJ^S, 

Great  variety  of  styles  in  every  grade  of  ioods  tm 
the  finest  Axminster  down  to  the  Rag  C^^  ^ 
will  be  offered  at  lowest  market  prices. 

BEEVE  L.  KNIGHT  dE  SOIr 

aMPORTERS  AND  DEAL.KRS, 

in^    CHESTJ^UT    STRSn 

PHILADELPHIA. 

iEW  m  DESIRULE  fiOi 

THIBET  MERINO  SHAWLS. 
WHITE  CASHMERE  SHAWLS, 

JUST   RECBIVED,   MY  OWN  IMPORTIKG 
ALL  WOOL  CASHMERES,  60  and  75  cents. 
DIAGONAL  SERGE,  FOR  YOITNO  FR1BND& 
FINE  MOHAIRS,  IN  MODES  AN^D  BROWNS. 
BLACK  CASHMERES  AND  MBRINOBS. 
DARK  SILK-WARP  POPLINS. 

DARK  ENGLISH   AND   FRENCH    CUl^TI. 

YOUNG  FRIENDS. 

A  GREAT   VARIETY   OF  NE\^   OBJSSS  G< 

300  YDS.   MOST   EXCELLENT     WATER-l 
FOR  $1.00 

5  BALES  4>4   UNBLEACHED    MTJSLU,  W 
LENT,  12^cenU. 

3  BALES  RUSSIA  CRASH,  12},  14  and  16 

'  N.  B, — Most  ot  these  goods  h&v«  b>ci>  pi 

sin,ce  the  great  decline. 


S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Areb  8ts. 
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VOL.  XXXI. 


PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  24,  1874.  No.  35. 


DITXS  AID  PVBLX3HZS  B7  AH  ASSOCXATIOH  OF  FSXIKSS. 

inoncATiom  losr  bk  addrbsid  m  ?kxnm  im  to 

JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 

I  FTTBLICATION  OFFICE,  No.  708  ABGH  STREET 
OFFICE  OPEN  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 


TERMS:— TO    BE    PAID    IN    ADVANCE 

The  Paper  ia  issued  every  week. 

The  Thirtt-Fibst  Vol q me  commenced  on  the  28th  of 
<>ond  month,  1874,  at  Two  Dollars  and'  Fifty  Cents  to  sub- 
rihers  receiTins  it  through  the  mail.  To  thoee  reoelTing  it 
rough  our  carriers,  Thrke  DoLLAits. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  SIX  CENl'S. 
[t  is  desirable  that  all  subdcriptiona  should  oomnunce  at 
'.  heginning  of  t?te  volumt. 

ElEMITTANGES  by  mail  should  be  In  obsoks,  DmAm,  or 
0.  MO!«ST -orders;  thi  latter  pre/erred.    Monet  sent  by  mail 
11  be  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 
AGENTS:— T.  Burling  Hull,  Baltimore,  Md, 

Joseph  S.  Cohu,  JVno  York. 

BenJ.  Stratton,  Biehmoiui,  Ind, 
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AGRICULTURAL  ADDRESS. 

HENRY  C.  HALLOWELL. 

(Concluded  from  page  523.) 

The  increasing  scarcity  of  timber  for  fenc- 
g  and  building  purposes  and  for  fuel  is 
awing  attention  to  the  necessity  of  not  only 
asing  the  wanton  destruction  of  our  woods, 
t  of  planting  trees.  Apart  from  the  neces- 
y  for  shade  and  for  the  uses  just  named,  it 
BOW  an  established  fact  that  the  climate 
d  rain  fall  are  very  materially  influenced 
the  removal  of  the  forests.  A  writer  in 
i  Xew  England  Farmer  gives  an  instance, 
Lhin  his  own  knowledge,  of  two  streams  in 
line  that  ran  throughout  the  year.  As  the 
:es  were  felled  the  spring  freshets  increased 
i  the  summer  flow  diminished,  until  now 
i  mills  have  long  since  fallen  to  decay  and 
*.  Btreams  are  a  series  of  rills  and  pools, 
e  of  the  West  India  Islands  has  been 
mged  from  fertility  to  barrenness  by  the 
oe  cause,  while  the  history  of  the  streams 
North  Italy  and  South  Sartem,  France, 
I  I'ull  of  useful  lessons.  Did  time  permit,  ^ 
iiy  instances  could  be  given  of  the  disas-  j 
ud  effects  upon  the  fertility,  and  indeed  the 
ole  nature  of  the  soil  and  country  by  the 
loval  of  the  timber-growth.  Major  Wood- 
rd  has  treated  this  subject  ably  in  a  paper 
d  before  the  National  Agricultural  Con- 
83,  held  at  St.  Louis  in  1872,  and  gives 
ny  interesting  statistics.  He  states  that  in 
i  district  in  France,  while  the  forests  were 


yet  untouched,  there  was  yet  a  superfluity  of 
moisture  in  meadows  and  fields,  and  the  roads 
were  never  dry.  In  1808,  the  entire  extir- 
pation of  woods  began,  and  now  rain  seldom 
falls ;  the  fields  are  baked  hard  in  summer, 
the  grass  upon  the  meadows  is  poor,  and  the 
roads  are  dry  and  dusty. 

The  mode  in  which  forests  act  to  produce 
tbese  results  is  by  retainihg  the  melting  of 
the  snows,  preventing  the  rain  from  passing 
rapidly  off  in  freshets,  maintaining  .the  con- 
stancy of  the  streams,  pumping  up  the  super- 
fluous moisture  from  the  depths  of  the  soil, 
preventing  rapid  evaporation,  and  affecting 
the  movements  of  the  currents  of  the  air. 
With  these  facts  before  us,  it  behooves  us, 
one  and  all,  to  aid  in  affording  the  only  rem- 
edy after  saving  carefully  the  woods  we  have, 
and  that  is  to  plant  trees.  In  one  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  it  is  said,  each  newly  married 
couple  is  obliged  to  plant  six  trees  imme- 
diately after  the  ceremony,  and  two  after  the 
birth  of  each  child.  The  Forty-Second  Con- 
gress enacted  a  law  which  may  lead  to  an 
organized  system  for  the  protection  and  prop- 
agation of  forests,  the  substance  of  which  is : 
That  every  person  who  shall  plant  and  keep 
in  a  healthy  growing  condition  for  five  years, 
forty  acres  of  timber,  the  trees  thereon  not 
more  than  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  on  any 
quarter  section  of  any  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pat- 
ent for  the  whole  of  said  quarter  section  at 
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the  expiration  of  five  years.  The  Isthmus  of 
Suez  has  furnished  us  with  a  striking  exam* 
pie  of  what  can  be  a3complished  by  planting 
trees:  ''A  few  years  ago  the  whole  region 
through  which  M.  de  Lesseps'  famous  canal 
now  passes  was  a  sterile  desert — the  rainfalls 
amounting  to  less  than  an  inch  during  the 
year.  There  were  no  trees  to  be  seen,  far  or 
near.  When  the  energetic  Frenchman  began 
his  gigantic  enterprise,  he  at  once  directed 
thousands  of  trees  to  be  planted  in  proper 
localities.  Now  the  astonished  eye  of  the 
traveller  beholds  blooming  prairies  and  stately 
forests,  where  once  all  was  waste  and  wild 
desert.  Rain  falls  frequently  and  abundantly, 
the  soil  produces  richly,  and  the  arid  plains 
have  been  converted  into  a  fertile  land,  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  thousands  of  industrious 
and  happy  citizens." — [From  "  The  Wonders 
of  Water."]  A  practical  suggestion  in  this 
connection  is,  that  trees  are  our  best  protec- 
tion against  lightning.  The  rods  now  so  often 
erected  are  many  times  utterly  useless  or  even 
worse  than  none.  Trees,  however,  planted  on 
the  northwest  and  southwest  of  buildings 
serve  by  the  many  points  presented  to  the 
approaching  cloud,  to  draw  off  the  electricity 
and  give  it  a  safe  and  quiet  outlet  to  the 
ground,  extending  as  their  roots  da  to  the 
moist  earth.  . 

It  is  impossible  in  a  single  address  to  touch 
upon  the  many  themes  that  are  suggested  by 
our  residence  and  occupation. 

Our  proneness  to  confine  ourselves  too 
closely  to  the  limits  of  our  own  homes ;  to  fail 
in  the  performance  of  our  social  and  political 
duties,  and  thus  becoming  contracted  in  our 
views  of  men  and  things,  and  making  our- 
selves indirectly  responsible  for  defective  and 
improper  legislation ;  the  inclination  to  con- 
sider education,  however  important  to  others, 
as  unnecessary  for  us,  forgetting  that  the  more 
intelligent  the  farmer  the  better  will  be  the 
farming  and  the  more  useful  the  citizen ;  all 
these  are  subjects  that  might  well  command 
our  thoughtful  attention. 

We  might,  as  a  class,  with  great  ultimate 
profit,  study  carefully  the  principles  of  polit- 
ical economy  and  the  laws  regulating  supply 
and  demand.  We  must  not  enter  upon  a  Qui- 
xotic warfare  against  railroads,  manufacturers 
and  middle  men,  heavy  as  may  be  our  burdens 
ia  their  present  relation  to  us,  for  the  farmer  of 
the  present  day,  when  the  spinning  wheel  is 
no  longer  plied  by  busy  fingers  within  his 
doors,  would  be  in  a  sadly  forlorn  condition 
without  them. 

We  are,  with  our  present  wants,  mutually 
dependent,  the  country  upon  the  city,  as  well 
as  the  citizen  and  manufacturer  upon  the 

Producers  of  food  and  materials  for  clothing, 
t  is  the  accumulated  capital  and  nervous 


force  of  the  cities  that  build  the  vast  works 
of  internal  impirovement  and  create  the  de- 
mand and  means  for  receiving  all  that  we  can 
make  our  lands  produce.   On  the  other  hand, 
the  busy  hum  of  machinery,  the  rush  of  the 
train   and   the  unceasing  roar  of  the   busy 
marts  of  trade  would  be  forever  hushed  were 
the  untiring  industry  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
to  cease.     There  should  be  no  conflict  of  in- 
terests, and  our  country  can  never  reach  its 
highest  development  until  the  proper  and  har- 
monious relation  between  the  varied  indus- 
tries IS  properly  understood  and  r^ulated. 
But  it  is  time  to  consider  whether  we  have 
not  the  power,  as  we  certainly  have  the  right, 
to  prevent  the  whole  land  from  being  over- 
shadowed  by  the  unnatural   overgrowth  of 
gigantic  corporations.     Once  suppliants  for 
our  aid  through  the  State  and  National  Leg- 
islatures, they  now  threaten  to  exhaust  us  as 
the  vines  of  tropical  forests  strangle  the  trees 
that  in  their  tenderer  years  gave  them  support 
and  enabled  them  to  reach  upward  to  the 
light  and  air.     From  our  isolated  condition 
we  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  act  in  con- 
cert and  the  result  has  been  that  more  than 
a  just  proportion  of  the  profits  of  labor  has 
been  reaped  by  others.    This  must  be  rem- 
edied, not   by  spasmodic  and   unconcerted 
action,  but  by  just  such  occasions  as  the  pres- 
ent, bringing  together  the  farmers,  with  those 
of  other  professions  and  trades,  awakening  ^ 
an  interest  in  each  other  and  our  occupation ; 
by  educating  ourselves  and  our  children ;  by 
establishing  papers  devoted  to  our  interests, 
yet  taking  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  true  relation  of  different  pursuits ;  by 
feeling  the  dignity  and  importance  of  our 
calling;    by  bringing  to  bear  the  powerfiil 
machinery  of  co-operation   so  far  as   such 
action  is  necessary  for  our  just  protectioD,  and 
for  abolishing  all  unnecessary  obstacles  thai 
may  intervene  between  those  who  raise  and 
those  who  consume  the  products  of  the  earth ; 
each  interruption  diminishing  the  profits  of 
the  producer,  increasing  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  too  often  enriching  an  iDterme- 
diate  class  at  the  expense  of  both. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  not  the  command  of 
much  ready  money,  but  I  have  been  anso^ 
cessful  in  presenting  my  views  if  I  have  no* 
convinced  you  that  we  have  much,  verr 
much,  that  mere  wealth  cannot  purchase,  and 
are  in  the  constant  enjoyment  of  what  masy 
are  toiling  in  the  cities  to  secure  for  thea- 
selves  and  those  dear  to  them  at  some  fHtuit 
and  perhaps  far  distant  day.  We  cannc: 
give  our  children  handsome  portions  whea 
starting  out  in  life,  but  we  can  at  leant  ^i^ 
them  the  endowment  of  a  young  New  liAg- 
land  editor,  who  said  he  had  a  capital  tha: 
he  valued  at  930,000 ;  ten  thousand  in  iadhs- 
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in/j  ten  thousand  in  economy,  and  ten  thou- 
sand  in  perseverance.  (Address  of  B.  Hallo- 
well,  RockYilley  1852.^  Starting  with  such 
a  fortane  they  will  oe  more  useful,  more 
happy,  more  healthy,  and  no  doubt  at  the 
close  of  life  more  wealthy. 

Many  of  the  complaints  as  to  the  lack  of 
profit  in  farming  come  from  those  of  us  who 
have  not  yet  learned  that  every  acre  of  our 
hnd  mast  be  made  to  produce  the  utmost  of 
which  it  is  capable ;  that  we  must  ^ive  our 
2D03t  intelligent  attention  to  its  various  de- 
tails, and  above  all  that  we  must  practice  a 
wise  economy.  In  this  connection,  if  you* 
will  pardon  what  may  seem  somewhat  trivial, 
I  will  repeat  the  story  of  the  farmer  who  had 
a  crack  m  his  hog  trough : 

"A  few  days  ago/'  says  the  narrator,  **  a 
friend  sent  me  word  that  every  day  he  gave 
nearly  twenty  pails  of  buttermilk  to  a  lot  of 
ehotea,  and  the^  scarcely  improved  at  all. 
Thinks  I,  this  is  a  breed  of  hogs  worth  see- 
ing.   They  must  be  of  the  sheet  iron  kind. 
So  I  called  on  him,  heard  him  repeat  the 
mournful  story,  and  then  visited  the  sty  in 
order  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  miraculous 
swine.    I  went  into  the  pen,  and  on  close  ex- 
amination found  a  crack  in  the  trough  through 
which  most  of  the  contents  ran  away  under 
the  floor.     Thinks  I,  here  is  a  type  of  the 
failures  of  our  agricultural  brethren. 
s     "  When  I  see  a  farmer  omitting  all  improve- 
ments because  of  a  little  cost,  selling  his  farm 
stock  to  buy  bank  stock,  robbing  his  land, 
while  in  reali^  he  is  robbing  himself  and  his 
heirs,  thinks  i,  my  friend,  you  have  a  crack 
in  your  hog  trough. 

''  When  I  see  a  farmer  subscribing  to  half 
a  dozen  political  and  miscellaneous  papers, 
while  he  doesn't  read  or  contribute  to  a  sin- 
gle agricultural  or  horticultural  journal, 
thinks  I  to  myself,  poor  man,  you  have  a 
large  and  wide  crack  in  your  hog  trough. 

"  When  I  see  a  farmer  attending  all  the 
political  conveations  (very  proper  in  their 
place),  and  knowing  every  man  in  the  district 
that  votes  his  ticket,  and  yet  to  save  his  neck 
could  not  tell  who  was  {^resident  of  his  County 
Agricultural  Society,  or  where  the  fair  was 
held  last  year,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  poor  soul  has  a  crack  in  his  hog  trough. 

'*  When  I  see  a  farmer  buying  guano  and 
wasting  ashes  and  hen  manure;  trying  all 
^orts  of  experiments  excepting  intelligent 
hard  work  and  economy,  getting  the  choicest 
of  seeds  regardless  of  cost,  then  planting  them 
regardless  of  cultivation,  growing  the  variety 
of  fruit  called  Sour  Tart  Seedling,  and  sweet- 
ening it  with  sugar  pound  for  pound,  keeping 
the  front  fields  rich  while  the  back  ones'are 
growing  up  with  briars  and  elders,  contribut- 
ing to   the  Choctaw  Indian  fund  but  never 


giving  a  cent  to  the  Agricultural  Society  or 
for  the  improvement  of  roads,  such  a  man 
has  a  crack  in  his  hog  trough  and  in  bis  head 
too." 

All  our  love  for  agriculture  and  the  coun- 
try is  often  neutralized  by  want  of  attention 
to  what  should  with  every  one  be  of  vital  im- 

Sortance — our  health.  The  Massachusetts 
tate  Board  of  Health,  in  their  fourth  annual 
report,  have  a  paner  upon  the  sanitary  eon- 
dition  of  farmers,  nased  upon  the  reports  of 
the  country  physicians  throughout  the  State. 
''Evidence  collected  for  twenty-eight  years 
past  shows  that  the  average  length  of  the  life 
of  a  farmer,  in  that  State,  is  65i  years.  This 
is  much  longer  than  that  of  any  other  class 
of  citizens,  those  most  nearly  approaching 
farmers  being  outdoor  mechanics,  who  live 
52}  years  on  an  average.  But  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  is  that  farmers  might  live 
much  longer  than  they  now  do  by  exercising 
more  care  in  choosing,  cooking  and  eating 
their  food,  in  avoiding  overwork  and  exposure 
to  change  of  weather,  and  the  use  of  foul 
drinking  water.  The  cookery  is  bad,  and 
meals  are  eaten  too  (quickly  for  good  diges- 
tion when  work  hurries.  More  vegetables 
and  fruit  should  be  eaten,  and  more  rest 
taken." 

As  a  class  we  are  negligent,  if  not  culpable, 
in  this  respect,  and  it  is  only  because  of  the 
counteracting  effects  of  pure  air,  exercise  and 
sunlight  that  the  rate  of  mortality  is  not 
larger. 

Our  young  people  labor  through  the  day, 
and  at  hours  when  the^  should  be  resting  in 
sleep  are  many  times  miles  from  home,  return- 
ing through  the  dews  and  night  air  to  begin 
again  their  labors  with  the  dawn ;  we  pay  but 
little  attention  to  wet  clothing  and  wet  feet ; 
come  in  from  the  fields,  or  a  ride,  or  from 
household  duties  bathed  in  perspiration,  and 
sit  where  "  we  can  feel  the  breeze ;"  partake 
freely  at  late  hours  of  rich  and  indigestible 
food ;  and  pay  far  too  little  attention  to  pro- 
viding a  wholesome,  nutritious  and  seasonable 
diet  for  the  table.  As  remarked  on  another 
occasion,  "  sooner  or  IcUer  nature  demands  the 
penalty  for  evert/  violated  law"  If  we  tres- 
pass against  her  rules,  we  unfit  ourselves  for 
usefulness  and  enjoyment.  Sidnev  Smith  said : 
"  Happiness  is  not  impossible  without  health, 
but  it  is  of  very  difficult  attainment.  I  do 
not  mean  by  health  merely  an  absence  o^ 
dangerous  complaints,  but  that  the  body  should 
be  in  perfect  tune — full  of  vigor  and  alacrity." 
One  rule  of  diet,  exercbe  and  habit  of  life 
cannot  be  laid  down  for  all,  but  it  behooves 
us  individually  to  study  carefully  the  laws  of 
health  and  the  functions  of  the  body,  and 
guide  ourselves  by  the  results  of  our  thought- 
ful experience. 
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We  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  our  sur-l 
roundings.  A  tasteful  home,  giving  evidence 
not  of  expensive  outlay,  but  of  neatness,  in- 
dustry and  womanly  care,  buildings  and 
fences  in  good  order,  embowered  in  trees  and 
clustering  vines,  the  interior  bright  and  cheer- 
ful, and  with  such  books  and  pictures  as  our 
means  will  allow,  flowers  about  the  door  in 
summer  and  filling  the  rooms  with  beauty  and 
iragrance  in  winter ;  these  all  bind  us  with  in- 
dissoluble ties  and  rest  us  when  weary  in  body 
and  spirit.  To  each  and  all  in  this  sacred 
atmosphere  of  home  is  allotted  a  duty.  No 
one  can  fail  in  the  performance  of  the  part 
assigned  without  a  jar  to  the  harmonious 
working  of  the  whole. 

We  must  remember,  and  impress  it  upon 
our  children  by  practice  as  well  as  by  instruc- 
tion, that  "  domestic  politeness  is  the  strong- 
hold of  domestic  happiness ;"  that  because  we 
are  farmers  we  are  none  the  less  ladies  and 
gentlemen ;  that  culture  and  refinement  and 
consideration  for  age  and  sex  are  compatible 
with  the  most  sturdy  industry  and  with  an 
humble  abode.  We  must  endeavor  always 
to  "  look  upon  thQ  bright  side,"  remembering 
the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  "  whatever 
befals  us,  though  it  is  wise  to  be  serious,  it  is 
useless  and  foolish  and  perhaps  simple  to  be 
gloomy." 

If  we  surround  our  children  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  cheerful  industry  and  intelligence ; 
if  we  sympathize  with  them  in  their  pleasures  I 
and  reepect  their  feelings,  while  holding  them 
to  A  responsibility  for  their,  portion  of  duty, 
we  will  find  that  they  turn  to  the  old  home- 
stead as  the  abode  of  their  most  lasting  and 
most  satisfying  pleasures ;  that  we  have  done 
much,  very  much,  towards  preserving  them 
irom  temptations,  and  inducing  them  to  love 
a  country  life.  Husbands,  fathers  and  broth- 
ers, by  never  failing  in  those  gentle  courtesies 
so  grateful  to  the  inmates  of  the  house,  by 
lightening  their  labors  as  far  as  conveniences 
and  improved  appliances  will  allow,  by  see- 
ing that  they  have  an  occasional  change  from 
what  in  time  will  become  monotonous  to  the 
most  cheerful  spirit,  the  routine  of  daily  life 
in  the  midst  of  the  same  scene,  if  it  is  only 
by  a  walk  in  the  woods,  or  look  at  the  stock 
or  the  latest  improvements  on  the  farm,  or  a 
short  drive;  by  such  sympathetic  attention 
and  by  gatherings  such  as  this  you  preserve 
the  bloom  and  the  happy  smile  upon  faces 
most  dear  to  you.  Mothers,  and  sisters 
and  wives,  by  giving  some  thought  in  the 
midst  of  your  busy  hours  to  the  happiness  as 
well  as  the  material  comfort  of  those  around 
you,  by  entering  into  these  joyous  scenes  with 
zest  and  spirit,  you  will  find  your  magnetism 
Bufficiently  powerful  to  draw  us  wiUi  ever 
renewed  delight  to  the  quiet  precincts  of  home. 


By  such  means  our  lives, 

<^Tho'   far  from  the   maddening  crowd's  ignoble 
strife," 

will  glide  peacefully,  usefully  and  happily 
away. 

Friends  and  fellow  farmers,  I  trust  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  have  seemed  somewhat  too 
didactic  in  discussing  my  theme.  I  am  con* 
scions  of  needing  much  of  the  advice  here 
given  to  others,  my  remarks  have  no  special 
application  to  any  one  section,  but  are  the 
results  of  limited  observation  in  looking  over 
the  broad  field  that  is  the  scene  of  our  life 
and  labors.  The  American  farmer  has  t 
bright  future  before  him,  if  true  to  himself 
and  his  calling.  Each  added  year  advancei 
him  to  a  higher  plane.  It  is  the  duty  as  well 
as  the  privilege  of  every  one  to  aid  in  thi» 
progress  by  precept  and  example,  and  to 
assist  especially  in  placing  Maryland,  with  all 
her  advantages,  loved  and  honored  as  she  is 
by  her  sons  and  daughters,  in  the  rank  she 
should  occupy  among  her  sister  States. 

He  whose  faith  is  established  upon  spir- 
itual realities,  instead  of  theological  proposi- 
tions, need  not  fear  that  his  foundation  will 
be  shaken  by  the  conclusions  of  science,  or 
the  results  or  Biblical  criticism. 


■— 


From  the  BriUeh  Friend. 
THE  CRADLE. 

"  The  cradle !"  exclaims  the  reader ;  "  that 
is  a  strange  subject  to  write  on.  Pray,  what 
about  it  V^  A  great  deal.  The  cradle  is  a 
most  important  institution.  It  means  much 
to  married  folk.  When  first  it  is  introduced 
into  a  house,  how  popular  it  is  I  Its  contents 
are  the  theme  of  almost  endless  talk.  '^A 
little  child  shall  lead  them.''  That  is  fuIfiUed 
in  most  households.  The  small  newcomer 
"  leads  "  the  whole  family.  "  Baby  "  is  the 
grand  consideration.  It  makes  home  difiereDt 
indeed  from  what  it  was — brighter  and  better 
than  before.  Eve  named  her  first-bom  Cain. 
which  means  a  possession  or  treasure.  It  was 
mother-like  to  do  so.  *^  Children  are  an  heri- 
tage of  the  Lord,"  said  a  certain  fitther;  so 
they  are ;  for  as  inheritances  are  generallj 
valuable,  children  are  also.  ^'A  child  i3 
bom,  and  the  first  child  bom  in  a  fiimilj-'it 
is  wonderful !  Its  eyes  are  wonderful,  its  noee 
is  wonderful,  its  mouth  is  wonderful!  It 
ffrows  more  and  more  wonderful  up  to  the 
nrst  tooth,  which  is  the  most  wonderful  of  alK 
Its  hands  are  wonderful,  and  its  feet  are  p*^ 
all  admiration!  Its  first  step  is  wondeitol- 
and  its  first  word — the  nurse,  the  servaots, 
and  all  the  neighbors  must  know  it,  and  it  is 
chronicled  and  remembered." 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  we  bare 
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got  a  thiog  we  know  what  to  do  with  it.  If 
SolomoD  could  say,  "  He  that  getteth  a  wife 
getteth  a  good  thing,"  we  may  with  equal 
truth  say,  '*  He  that  getteth  a  child  getteth  a 
good  thing."  But  many  do  not  seem  to  know 
what  to  do  with  the  "  good  thing."  The  best 
of  us  find  that  it  is  uncommonly  hard  work. 
Not  a  few  appear  to  let  the  "  olive  branches  " 
grow  up  anyhow,  without  proper  pruning, 
eoil,  air,  and  water. 

We  must  ourselves  be  what  we  want  our  little 
ones  to  be.    There  b  a  term  repeatedly  used 
by  them  which  is  both  amusing  and  solemn, 
"  Let  us  play  at "  so  and  so.     Ah  I  they  are 
players,  actors,  mimics.    The  little  man  apes 
the  big  man.    Nowhere  do  we  see  such  imita- 
tion as  in   the  nursery.    In  our  Lord's  day 
''  children  sitting  in  the  markets"  ''piped''  and 
^*  danced,"  "  mourned  "  and  "  lamented,"  and 
they  do  so  now.     Weddings,  funerals,  parties, 
preachings,  none  of  them  are  forgotten.    The 
looks  and  words,  gestures  and  actions,  of  mo- 
ther and   father,  are  reproduced  in  the  boy 
and  the  girl.     •*  What   will  you  take,  sir  ?^' 
^aid  a  waiter  to  a  youth  who  sat  by  his  father's 
side  at  a  public  dinner.     Mark  the  answer : — 
^'  I'll  take  what  father  takes."    In  more  cases 
than  one   boys   "take  what  father  takes." 
There  is  no  help  for  it.     Imitation  is  a  law  of 
our  nature.     Therefore,  Grod  help  tM  to  be 
^ood ;  for  if  we  are  not,  they  will  not  be. 

^  We  would  next  put  in  a  plea  for  patience. 
There  is  no  good  to  be  done  without  it  "  The 
world  is  his  who  has  patience."  As  much 
may  be  affirmed  of  the  juvenile  world.  An 
Emperor  of  China  once  discovered  a  large 
family  composed  of  wives,  children,  grand- 
children, and  servants,  dwelling  under  one 
roof.  All  was  harmony  and  affection.  When 
he  asked  the  head  of  the  household  how  he 
secured  this  peace,  he  replied — "  Patience, 
Patience."  Children  are  often  thoughtless 
and  wayward.  They  disobey .  Self-will  soon 
displays  itself.  Now  and  then  there  is  a 
miniature  volcanic  eruption  of  passion.  Some 
are  excessively  dull.  If  we  are  to  cure  them 
•of  these  distempers,  we  must  be  long-suffer- 
ing. Chastisement  is  necessary,  we  know. 
It  is  necessary  to  punish.  Nevertheless  sever- 
ity must  be  avoided.  '' A  good  slap  "  may 
have  a  bad  effect.  "Downright  flogging" 
may  prevent  upright  conduct.  Setting  tasks, 
putting  in  corners,  sending  up  stairs,  will  not 
'do  half  so  much  as  affectionate  forbearance. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  make  a  show  of 
authority.  It  should  be  felt  rather  than  dis- 
played. When  little  ones  were  brought  to 
Christ,  He  "  put  His  hands  on  them,  and 
blessed  them. 

That  act  of  our  Lord's  reminds  us  of  an- 
other duty.  While  we  do  all  that  in  us  lies 
for  our  children,  let  us  remember  that  they 


are  Gtod's  children  also.  We  may  be  sure 
that  He  loves  them,  and  will  hear  us  when 
we  commend  them  to  Him.  We  should  pray 
on  their  behalf.    If  it  is  correct  that 

*'  More  things  are  wronght  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of/' 

it  is  emphatically  true  that  more  is  wrought 
bv  it  than  the  family  dreams  of.  Every 
Cfhristian  may  be  called  Samuel,  "  asked  of 
God ;"  and  how  many  have  been  "  asked  " 
by  their  parents !  Could  the  history  of  the 
Church  be  fully  known,  we  should  find  it  to 
be  an  eloquent  proof  of  the  power  of  family 
prayer.  •*  When  I  was  a  little  boy,"  said  a 
good  man, ''  my  mother  used  to  bid  me  kneel 
beside  her,  and  place. her  hand  upon  my  head 
while  she  prayed.  Ere  I  was  old  enough  to 
know  her  worth,  she  died,  and  I  was  left  too 
much  to  my  own  guidance.  Like  others,  I 
was  inclined  to  evil  passions,  but  often  felt 
myself  checked,  and,  as  it  were,  drawn  back, 
by  a  soft  hand  upon  my  head.  When  a 
young  man,  I  travelled  in  foreign  lands,  and 
was  exposed  to  many  temptations.  But  when 
I  would  have  yielded,  that  same  hand  was 
upon  my  head,  and  I  was  saved.  I  seemed 
to  feel  its  pressure  as  in  the  days  of  infancy ; 
and  sometimes  there  came  with  it  a  solemn 
voice,  saying, '  Do  not  this  great  wickedness, 
and  sin  against  God.' " 

We  conclude  as  we  began,  by  "  magnify- 
ing "  the  cradle.  Its  importance  cannot  oe 
over-rated.  Take  due  care  of  it,  and  what 
blessings  will  be  conferred  on  mankind  I 
Make  the  cradle  right,  and  the  pulpit,  the 
platform,  the  shop,  the  office,  the  field,  will, 
in  due  course,  be  right  also.  Bring  the  young 
fully  under  the  influence  of  religion,  and  the 
whole  world  will  be  benefited. 


For  Frienda'  Intelligencer. 
A  SUGGESTION. 

In  answering  the  query  regarding  the  at- 
tendance of  meetings  for  worship  and  disci- 
pline, many  Friends  have  expressed  a  deep 
concern  because  of  the  absence  of  the  younger 
members.  Now,  with  the  men,  this  absence 
is  in  most,  if  not  all  cases,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  employed  by  persons  not  in 
membership  with  Friends,  who  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  grant  leave  of  absence  during  the 
best  business  hours  of  the  day.  This  fact 
has  been  presented  to  the  minds  of  Friends 
m  England  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  London, 
meetings  are  held  in  the  evening,  generally 
once  in  the  week,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
cannot  attend  the  mid  day  sitting.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  this  might  be  tried  in 
Philadelphia,  perhaps  with  good  results. 
Last  Fourth- day  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
present  at  an  evening  meeting,  and  it  was 
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gratifying  to  see  that  the  youDg  men  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  ofiered  and 
were  present  in  respectable  numbers,  though 
a  Friend  said  it  was  not  aa  large  a  meeting 
as  usual.  These  meetings  are  held  under 
care  of  a  committee,  the  members  of  which 
nearly  all  attend.  I  hope  our  Friends  will 
be  able  to  adopt  similar  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  our  young  men.  S.  R.  R. 

London^  Eng.,  Ninth  mo.  28M,  1874. 


«    mm   ■ 


What  will  people  say  7  This  question 
makes  the  mind  homeless.  Do  right  and  fear 
no  one ;  thou  mayest  be  sure  that  with  all 
thy  consideration  for  the  world  thou  wilt 
never  satisfy  the  world.  But  if  thou  goest 
straight  forward  on  thy  way,  not  concerning 
thyself  with  the  iriendly  or  unfriendly  glances 
of  men,  then  thou  hast  conquered  the  world, 
and  it  is  subject  to  thee.  By  heeding  the 
question,  "  What  will  people  say  ?"  thou 
becomest  subject  to  the  world. — Aiierbach. 


■    »i»    ■ 


For  FrieDds*  Intelligencer. 
THE  OTOE  INDIANS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  held  Tenth  month  7th,  1874, 
information  was  received  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  Agent,  J.  W.  Greist,  fifty  families  of 
the  Otoe  and  Missourias  had  left  the  reser- 
vation, without  leave,  on  their  hitherto  cus- 
tomary winter  hunt. 

The  extreme  poverty  and  destitution  which 
has  induced  these  Indians  to  try  the  hunt 
again  at  the  present  time  is  not  consequent 
on  imprudence,  carelessness,  wilfulness,  or 
the  desire  for  change.  It  is  the  result  of 
circumstances  mostly  unavoidable.  For  two 
seasons  past  they  were  unable  to  find  buffalo 
in  sufiicient  numbers  to  suply  their  wants. 
Last  winter  they  were  sent  for  and  brought 
home  in  a  very  suffering  condition.  It  was 
believed  to  be  best  to  restrict  them  from 
leaving  their  reservation ;  and  in  order  to 
enforce  their  attention  and  labors  to  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  pursuits,  it  was  ordered 
that  their  annuity  should  not  be  paid  as 
hitherto  to  the  tribe  pro-ratay  but  to  those 
only  who  labored,  for  work  done.  The  un- 
fortunate experience  of  two  consecutive  years 
in  their  winter  hunt  had  undoubtedly  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  these  eminently  conserva- 
tive remnants  of  two  once  powerful  tribes. 
They  acknowledged  their  convincement  that 
"  the  white  man's  ways  were  best,"  and 
most  of  them  not  only  expressed  their  reso- 
lution to  abide  by  it,  but  applied  for  work, 
and  when  engaged,  labored  dilligently.  More 
wheat,  com,  potatoes  and  garden  truck  were 
planted  by  and  for  them  than  ever  before ; 
they  felled  trees,  assisted  in  sawing  boards, 
getting    out    posts,    making     fencCi    break- 


ing prairie,  and  putting  their  houees,  wheie 
they  could,  in  better  order.  In  fact,  onder 
existing  circumstances,  there  was  not  voik 
of  suitable  kinds  sufiUcient  for  the  applicants. 
To  the  conservative  Indian  the  bufialo  is 
food,  clothing  and  shelter.  It  is  easj  to  be- 
lieve that,  their  moccasins  wore  out,  without 
skins  to  renew  them,  without  their  usutl 
supply  of  money  to  buy  blankets,  without 
robes  for  their  beds,  or  new  covering  for  thci; 
tents,  their  vegetable  food  destroyed,  as  yet 
no  herds  or  poultry,  and  a  scarcity  of  small 
game,  that  in  another  effort  for  bufialo  they 
saw  their  only  living  hope.  The  foUowiDg 
extracts  from  letters  explain  yet  further  their 
present  situation,  and  we  may,  from  these 
expositions,  infer  their  wants. 

Agent  J.  W.  Greist  wrote.  Eighth  month 
28th  :  **  Believing  a  short  account  from  me 
concerning  the  condition  of  things  at  this 
Agency  would  not  be  without  interest,  I  will 
endeavor  to  send  one,  though  I  regret  that  it 
cannot  be  as  encouraging  in  some  respects  as 
I  should  like.  Yet,  as  our  present  discourage- 
ments come  through  channels  that  were  DOt  in 
human  wisdom  to  control,  by  endeavoring  to 
rely  on  that  power  for  direction,  which  errs 
not,  I  still  trust  that  a  way  will  open  for  as 
to  get  along.     Our  summer  crops  had  been 
well  cultivated  generally,  and  up  to  the  24th 
of  last  month  gave  promise  of  an  abundant 
yield.     On  the  24th  and  25th,  we  hadei-  * 
tremely  warm  winds  from  the  8outh,  the  mer- 
cury up  to  112°  in  the  shade,  and  at  8  P.M. 
at  108**.     The  ground  being   very  dry,  these 
hot  winds   affected   vegetation    greatly,  es- 
pecially on  the   high   prairies.     That  night 
we  had  a  severe  storm,  though  but  little  rain, 
and  next  morning  the  mercury  was  down  to 
70°,  with  a  strong  breeze  from  the  east    To- 
wards evening  I  noticed  something  deececd- 
ing  to  the  earth  somewhat  resembling  the 
falling  of  large  snow-flakes.     These,  1  soon 
found,  were  the  migratory  grasshoppers,  they 
continued  coming   for  several  days,  and  re- 
mained over  two  weeks ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  had  eaten  up  nearly  ail  that  v>-* 
palatable  to  them.    They  stripped  our  com 
of  its  leaves  and  tops,  and  many  of  the  ears, 
partly  formed,  were  eaten  clean  to  the  cob, 
rendering  the  crop  a  total  failure.     I  held  a 
council,  by  request  of  the  Indians,  on  Founb- 
day  last,  when  their  greatest  concern  seeictd 
to  be,  to  know  what  they  were  to  do  for  fc*"! 
and    clothing    the    coming    winter.     Some 
thought  they  muet  surely  starve.     They  art 
very  destitute  and  have  nothing  ahead  to  t^]j 
upon  except  the  crop  of  wheat,  and  this  will 
not  last  a  great  while.     Though    much  dn- 
couraged  they  still  manifest  a  willingness  to 
work.     One  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  haj 
have  been  put  up  for  the  use  of  the  Agencj, 
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a'^d  a  much  larger  quantity  than  usual  se- 
cured for  themselves  in  view  of  spending,  the 
winter  at  home." 

Matron  E.  M,  Kroser  writes  :  "  My  labors 
amongst  the  Indian  women  have  been  thank- 
fully received.    A  few  who  li^e  in  houses 
and  have  stoves  now  bake  light  bread  with- 
out assistance,  and  many  more  in   the  wig- 
wams make  light  salt-rising  bread,  baking  it 
in  Dutch  ovens,  with  coals  above  and  below. 
We  have  had  sewing  for  the  women  in  the 
school  house  two  or  three  afternoons  in  the 
week.    The  work  is  cut  and  fitted  for  them 
and  they  exhibit  a  commendable  industry 
and  care  in  making  it  up.     We  need  hickory 
or  flannel  for  shirts  for  old  men  and   boys ; 
dresses  or  material  for  the  aged  women,  and 
warm  skirts  for  the  little  children,  whose 
clothing  is    now  insufficient  for  the  season. 
Mothers  gladly  embrace  the  oflTered  opportu- 
nity to  sew  for  themselves,  husbands  and 
children,  and  many  quite  old  want  sewing  in 
order  to  get  clothes." 

J.  W.  Greist  again  writes  :  "  The  women 
and  school  girls  are  anxious  to  sew  and  make 
clothing.  They  could  make  the  most  that  is 
needed,  but  as  they  can  be  accommodated 
with  sewing  only  at  stated  periods  after  school 
hours,  and  the  tribe  generally  being  destitute 
of  clothing,  have  nothing  to  buy  blankets 
with,  and  winter  rapidly  approaching,  there 
will  not  be  time  to  supply  nearly  all  in  this 
'way.  Any  kind  of  comfortable  clothing  that 
you  may  send,  even  though  it  be  partly  worn, 
will   be  very  acceptable  to  both   men  and 


the  First-day  School  movement  was  never  so 
prosperous,  nor  was  there  ever  so  great  an 
interest  felt  by  teachers  and  scholars. 

Race  Street  reports  having  reopened  on  the 
4th  inst  with  50  scholars,  being  an  increase 
over  last  year's  opening.  Green  Street  opened 
the  same  day,  with  40  scholars,  being  an  in- 
crease over  last  year  of  10  or  15.  West 
Philadelphia  opened  same  day  with  about 
40  scholars,  being  a  slight  increase.  Ger- 
mantown  with  30  scholars,  showing  some  in- 
crease ;  and  Girard  Avenue  reopened  on  the 
same  day  with  121  scholars  and  10  teachers, 
being  an  increase  of  40  over  the  opening  of 
last  year ;  this  school  also  reported  an  in- 
crease of  interest  on  the  part  oi  all  concerned. 

An  essay,  entitled  ''Hints  for  First-day 
School  Teachers  in  Conducting  their  Classes," 
was  read,  anl  elicited  very  interesting  re- 
marks frpm  many  of  our  members,  and  we 
feel  assured  that  the  recommendation  therein 
contained  will  be  of  benefit  to  many  of  us. 

After  a  very  interesting  meeting  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  the  most  interesting,  I  think,  of 
any  we  have  held,  we  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Germantown    Meeting-house,  on    Sixth- day 


evening.  Eleventh  month  13th,  at  7}  P 


H. 


■  — »  I 


women. 


J. 


•«••> 


Whatever  bustlings  and  trouble,  tumults 
and  outrages,  quarrels  and  strife  arise  in  the 
world,  keep  out  of  them  all ;  concern  not 
yourselves  with  them ;  but  keep  in  the  Lord's 
power,  and  peaceable  truth,  that  is  over  all 
such  things;  in  which  power  ye  seek  the 
peace  and  good  of  all  men. —  Oeorge  Fox, 


I  THANK  my  Heavenly  Father  for  every 
manifestation  of  human  love  I  thank  Him 
for  all  experiences,  be  they  sweet  or  bitter, 
which  help  npe  to  forgive  all  things,  and  to 
enfold  the  whole  world  with  a  blessing. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM       UNPUBLISHED        LETTER  S* 


-•••• 


For  Friends*  Intolligencer. 
PHILADELPHIA    FIRST-DAY    SCHOOL 


UNION. 


Thinking  your  readers  might  be  interested, 
I  send  a  brief  report  of  the  meeting  of  this 
or^anizatioD,  which  was  held  at  Green  Street 
Meeting-house,  on  Sixth-day  evening,  the  9th 
inst. 

It  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  that 
has  been  held  in  that  house,  I  am  glad  to 
state  that  it  was  the  largest  we  have  had  since 
the  union  was  formed— there  being  about  80 
persons  present. 

Interesting  written  reports  were  received 
from  Haverford,  Schuylkill  and  Girard  Ave- 
nue, and  verbal  reports  from  Race  Street, 
Green  Street,  West  Philadelphia,  and  Ger- 
mantown, from  all  of  which  it  appears  that 


Thou  art  often  brought  very  near  in  feel- 
ing, and  I  have  the  comforting  evidence  that 
we  are  dear  to  each  other,  and  both  endeavor- 
ing to  fulfil  our  duties,  though  we  are,  in  the 
outward    relation,    treading    very    different 
paths  ;  thou  in  the  shelter  of  thy  own  lovely 
home,  not  far  from  thy  meeting  house,  where, 
with  the  little  band  of  worshippers,  you  at 
times  gather  into  that  condition  where  prayer 
is  wont  to  be  made,  and  in  which  that  wor- 
ship, which  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth  can  be 
performed.     In  this  condition   the  spiritual 
life  is  strengthened,  and  all  our  powers  so  re- 
freshed that  we  can  take  fresh  courage  and 
go  on  our  way   rejoicing.     While  this   has 
been  thy  allotment,  mine  has  been  very  dif- 
ferent.    In   accordance  with   what  has   ap- 
peared to  be  my  duty,  I  have,   during   the 
past  month,  not  been  within  the  reach  of  any 
of  the  gatherings  of  our  people,  and  yet  sur- 
rounded by  many  of  our  Father's  children, 
who  worship  Him  in  other  forms.     What  a 
blessed  privilege  to  be  able  to  feel  the  truth 
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of  the  declaration  ^*  out  of  every  nation, 
kindred,  tongue  and  people,  thej  who  fear 
God  and  work  righteousness  are  accepted 
with  Him/'  irrespective  of  the  name  or  form 
through  which  the  heart's  offering  is  made  I 
And  surely  we  believe  that  in  the  universality 
of  our  Father's  love,  His  light  beams  into 
our  different  paths  so  that  we  may  each  pur- 
sue our  way  without  stumbling. 

We  have  enjoyed  the  beauties  and  refresh- 
ing atmosphere  of  the  Lake  countryi  and  are 
now  having  lovely  drives  among  the  hills  in 
another  locality,  but  our  thoughts  often  re- 
vert to  our  bereaved  friend ,  from  whom  I 

am  glad  to  hear.  I  recognize  in  her  a  strong 
religious  feeling,  and  I  believe  she  knows 
where  to  find  the  "  Friend  who  sticketh  closer 
than  brother,"  or  even  husband.  Without 
His  supporting  arm,  we  could  not  be  sus- 
tained when  the  waves  and  the  billows  of  af- 
fliction are  passing  over  us. 


FRIENDS^  mTELLIGENCER, 

PHILADBLPHIA,  TBNTH   MONTH    24,  1874. 

Commercial  Integrity. — The  elements 
that  make  up  what  we  term  integrity  of  char- 
acter, have  doubtless  always  been  the  same 
in  kind  that  we  now  find  them  ;  and  since  the 
first  transaction,  by  which  one  party  ex- 
changed a  surplus  for  that  of  another,  there 
has  been  the  same  desire  to  make,  individ- 
ually, a  good  bargain.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
better  test  of  a  man  than  is  to  be  found  in 
his  manner  of  dealing ;  if  he  is  fair  and  square 
towards  others,  equally  with  himself,  he  can 
safely  be  trusted  for  an  honest  man. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  it  is  always  best  1o 
be  honest.  The  worldly  man,  living  only  in 
the  present,  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  deal 
fairly,  and  the  Christian,  having  a  "  hope  of 
the  world  to  come,"  acknowledges  that  hope 
to  be  a  twofold  incentive  to  faithfulness  in 
this  matter. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  through  the  disci- 
plinary care  exercised  t>ver  its  members,  has 
always  maintained  an  honorable  record  in 
business  transactions.  It  stands  to  the  credit 
of  multitudes  of  its  members  engaged  in  com- 
mercial business,  that  rather  than  violate  a 
conscientious  scruple,  they  refuse  to  sell  or 
buy  where  large  returns  are  sure  to  repay  the 
effort. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  other  branches  of  the  Christian  church; 


yet  there  is  a  liberty  in  most  of  these  to  take 
advantage  of  bankrupt  laws,  and  the  various 
devices  by  which  men  compromise  with  their 
creditors  and  their  consciences,  that  is  not 
permitted  among  Friends.  And  this  libeiiy 
is  not  confined  to  those  cases  where  business 
men  find  their  affairs  so  involved  as  to  make 
a  failure  unavoidable.  Combinations  are 
entered  into,  by  which  the  control  of  the  mar- 
ket in  a  certain  staple  is  obtained,  or  a  cap- 
italist buys  up,  at  low  figures,  some  leading 
article  of  consumption,  and,  fixing  his  own 
price,  leaves  no  alternative  to  the  consumer. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  any  commodity  lies 
in  its  adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  life— Ita 
fictitious  value  is  regulated  by  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

The  grains  and  grasses  constitute  the  essen- 
tial food  of  man  and  the  domestic  anim&Ls 
and  are  the  basis  of  national  prosperity ;  next 
to  these,  and  scarcely  inferior,  are  the  staples 
from  which  are  fabricated  the  necessary  art- 
icles of  clothing. 

That  these  things,  upon  which  the  lives  of 
man  and  the  creatures  that  serve  him  are  so 
entirely  dependent,  should  be  allowed  to  fall 
within  the  range  of  speculation  and  fictitious 
values,  is  a  blot  upon  our  present  civilization, 
and  the  "  bill  of  rights,"  so  unwillingly  wrung 
from  tyranny  and  oppression,  is  made  a  parch 
ment  falsehood.  The  king  or  his  baron  no 
longer  grinds  the  face  of  the  poor,  but  capital 
sits  upon  the  throne,  and  wields  a  sceptre  that 
is  widening  the  gulf  between  the  man  who 
buys  and  him  who  sells,  and  bringing  about 
a  condition  of  society  that  tends  to  make  the 
possession  of  wealth  the  basis  of  standing  io 
the  social  circle. 

What  better  is  the  working-man's  family. 
now  that  the  lightning  flash  of  the  telegraph 
pries  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  reveal- 
ing here,  a  scarcity,  and  there,  a  correspond- 
ing excess,  ample  to  supply  the  lack?  Tk 
fires  of  the  locomotive  and  the  steamship  tha: 
stand  ready  to  obey  the  summons  Co  hasten 
with  food  and  clothing  for  the  needy,  are  let: 
unlighted,  because,  in  the  greed  for  wealth, 
those  who  control  the  surplus  hold  back  fruo: 
their  hungry  brethren. 

The  "  corners  "  by  which  all  this  plenty  is 
withheld,  may  turn  in  worldly  prosperity  t^ 
those  who  make  them,  but  the  eternal  lair  <>f 
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compeDsation,  which  declares  that  *'  Whoso 
8toppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he 
also  shall  cry  himself,  and  shall  not  be  heard/' 
will  bring  all  balances  even  in  the  genera- 
tions that  succeed,  though  this  over-reaching 
quite  as  ofben  reacts  upon  the  speculators 
themselves  and  the  coveted  wealth  that  seemed 
to  be  so  nearly  within  grasp,  suddenly  ends 
in  a  glittering  bubble. 

It  is  not  denied  that  these  are  called  legit- 
imate transactions,  and  men  are  counted 
honorable  who  engage  in  them.  The  seller 
has  a  right  to  all  he  can  command  for  the 
article  he  offen^  in  the  market ;  if  he  has  be- 
stowed greater  care  in  producing  than  has  his 
neighbor,  he  ought  to  receive  a  corresponding 
reward  :  but  these  things  should  be  left  to 
competition,  with  no  fears  for  the  result,  for 
buyer  and  seller  are  then  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, and  all  can  get  just  what  they  are  willing 
to  pay  for. 

Instead  of  this,  what  do  we  see?  Combi- 
nations to  put  up  the  price  of  grain,  to  pre- 
vent the  consumer  from  reaping  his  propor- 
tion of  interest  in  an  abundant  harvest ;  to 
put  the  surplus  that,  through  liberal  showers 
*and  unbouffht  sunshine,  the  earth  has  brought 
to  maturity,  into  the  hands  of  a  few  who  have 
the  capital  that  controls. 

This,  certainly,  was  not  the  intention  of  Him 
who  causeth  "grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and 
herb  for  the  service  of  man." 

Then,  there  is  the  merchant  prince,  who 
buys  up  a  certain  staple,  and  so  commands 
the  market  that  the  laboring  man,  who  wants 
a  yard  of  the  stuff,  cannot  get  it  except  at 
the  forced  value  which  the  controlling  power 
fixes.  These,  too,  are  counted  honorable  men. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  there  are 
young  men,  members  of  our  religious  Society, 
engaged  as  clerks  and  salesmen  among  these 
traders,  who  have  their  consciences  often  so 
sorely  straightened  that  the  principles  of 
strict  integrity,  which  our  profession  calls  for, 
can  scarcely  be  maintained  for  the  pressure 
that  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  it  becomes 
a  matter  for  serious  consideration. 

The  query  arises.  Does  not  the  Society  owe 
some  care  and  oversight  to  these  tempted  and 
exercised  members  ?  In  our  cities  and  larger 
towns,  are  there  not  enough  Friends  engaged 


in  business,  who  are  anxious  to  see  the  noble 
testimonies  we  profess  exerting  a  controlling 
influence  in  the  community,  and  who  could 
take  this  matter  in  hand  ?  A  few  words  of 
encouragement  might  be  the  saving  of  many, 
and,  in  the  end,  help  to  bring  the  tricks  and 
shams  of  trade  into  merited  disgrace. 

There  is  need  of  more  enlightenment  as  to 
what  are  honest  commercial  transactions,  and 
there  needs,  too,  a  calling  of  all  who  are  en- 
gaged therein,  back  to  the  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  fair  and  equitable  dealing. 

Let  the  mercantile  community,  in  which 
there  yet  remain  honorable  examples  of  un- 
sullied integrity  su£Scient  to  put  down  all 
these  questionable  practices — let  these  class 
the  manufacturer  or  the  dealer,  who  would 
sell  an  inferior  article  for  the  best,  knowing 
all  the  while  he  was  deceiving  his  customer, 
with  the  thief,  that  puts  his  hand  by  stealth 
into  his  neighbor's  purse,  or  robs  his  store 
under  cover  of  darkness — let  them  count  in 
the  same  category  the  speculators  in  "  bread- 
stufis  "  and  in  ''  stocks,"  and  all  that  numer- 
ous class  who  live  and  grow  rich  upon  the 
misery  and  ruin  of  others — let  a  man's  worth 
be  calculated  from  what  he  is,  rather  than 
what  he  possesses,  and  all  these  evils  that 
have  assumed  such  giant  proportions,  will  in 
due  time,  find  their  true  level.  Our  com- 
mercial community  owe  it  to  themselves,  to 
their  country,  and  to  posterity,  to  place  the 
business  transactions  of  the  nation  on  a  solid 
and  honest  basis.  They  owe  it,  too,  to  that 
law  which  is  paramount  to  all  human  legis- 
lation, the  law  of  life,  written  with  the  Di- 
vine finger  upon  the  heart  of  every  intelligent 
being,  to  be  true  to  its  requirings,  and  acquit 
themselves  as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold 
gifts  of  Crod. 

That  others  feel  and  deplore  the  lack  of 
commercial  integrity  so  apparent,  will  be  seen 
by  the  subjoined,  which  we  clip  from  the 
National  Baptist : 

''  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency now  towards  reckUtanest  in  the  condact  of 
bosiness,  and  that  the  integrity  of  the  basiness  com- 
muniij  is  being  ▼itiated  in  consequence  of  this. 
Cautiousness,  carefulness,  and  desire  to  abide  by 
the  golden  rule,  we  rejoice  to  know  are  true  of 
many  noble  men  who  throng  the  marts  of  trade.  We 
do  not  intend,  therefore,  a  general  impeachment. 
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But,  granting  this,  there  is  aa  adventurous  illegit- 
imate spirit  of  speculation,  in  which  cunning  is  sub- 
stituted for  caution,  sinful  selfishness  for  careful- 
ness, and  the  means  of  realizing  sanctified  by  the 
controlling  purpose  to  realize.  There  is  a  passion 
to  grow  rich  quickly.  The  old,  steady,  honest 
method  is  not  popular,  and  therefore  principle,  right, 
honor  and  the  Christian  profession  are  all  sacrificed. 
This  desire  to  enlarge  profits  and  rapidly  accumu- 
late gains,  prompts  not  a  few  to  do  many  times 
more  business  than  their  bona  fide  capital  or  what 
ought  to  be  the  amount  of  credit  they  ask  of  bank- 
ing institutions,  justifies.  They  'launch  ont'  far 
beyond  their  depth,  and  are  soon  completely 
swamped ;  they  have  borrowed  money  wherever 
attainable,  and  often  not  only  bury  themselves,  but 
their  friends  and  business  associates,  beneath  their 
ruin.  Such  recklessness  is  simply  criminal.  It  is 
doing  business  nnder  false  colors,  and  is  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences.  It  deserves  the  ban 
of  honest  men,  the  severest  denunciations  of  the 
pulpit,  the  closest  examination  by  the  church,  and 
demands  the  penitent  confession  or  the  prompt  ex- 
cision of  the  member 

"  How  many  are  perpetually  in  straits  because 
they  are  always  ahead  of  their  income  ;  and  hence, 
when  the  slightest  business  reverse  comes,  they  ate 
in  trepidation,  and  not  unfrequenlly  they  go  down 
into  irretrievable  and  disgraceful  financial  ruin. 
But  what  is  the  difference  between  such  extrav- 
agance and  sin  ?  Not  that  a  man  has  not  the  right 
to  enjoy  all  things  that  God  has  given.  This  right 
hehas.  But  he  has  not  a  right  to  go  beyond,  and 
defraud  another  in  order  that  he  may  live  in  stvle  ; 
he  has  no  right  to  place  himself,  for  the  mere  grati- 
fication of  his  personal  vanity,  in  such  circumstances 
as  will  peril  his  credit,  compromise  his  integrity, 
and,  in  the  end,  practically  defraud  his  creditors. 

*'  Into  such  failures   the   church  has  a  right  to 
look.    She  owes  it  to  herself,  to  the  cause  of  Jesus, 
and  to  the  conservation  of  the  moral  integrity  of 
the   business   community.     If  she    be   remiss,  she 
weakens  her  moral  power,  aids  in  undoing  the  hold 
of  correct  moral  principles  on  society,  and  jeopar- 
dizes the  interests  of  common  honesty.     Her  indif- 
ference or  silence  gives  sanction  to  the  wrong,  and 
must   inevitably  cause  men  to   lose   confidence  in 
tbe  pulpit  and  the  church  as  the  b'llwark  of  public 
morals.     There  are  principles  of  right — moral  right 
— in  business  as  in  all  things   else.     And  here,  as 
elsewhere,  tbe  law  that  must  control  the  action  of 
Christian  men  and  of  the  Christian  church,  is  not 
the  maxims  of  trade,  or  the  bankrupt  law   of  the 
nation,  or  the  compromise  necessity  may  extort  from 
creditors,   but  the   Word  of  God— the  precepts  of 
Jesus  Christ." 


MARRIED. 

BARTRAM— SMEDLBY.— On  the  30th  of  Ninth 
month,  with  the  approbation  of  Goshen  Monthly 
Meeting,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parenU, 
Mordecai  T.  Bartram  to  Rf  becca  G.  Smedley,  both 
of  Willistown,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

CARLE— WILLBTS.— On  Fifth-day  the  1 5th  init., 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  by  Friends' 
ceremony,  John  J.  Carl©  to  Cornelia  P  ,  daughter  of 
Robert  R.  Willets,  all  of  New  York. 

SANDS— TITUS.— On  Third-day,  Tenth  month 
13th,  1874,  at  the  residence  of  the  Bride's  mother, 
with  the  approbation  of  New  Yoik  Monthly  Meet- 
ing,  Daniel  0.  Sands  to  Martha  S.,  daughter  of  the 
late  Peter  S.  Titus,  all  of  New  York. 

—  ■  mm   ■ 


DIED. 

DORSEY. — On  the  morning  of  the  13th  inst.,  st 
his  residence  in  Germantown,  William  Dorsey,  ia 
the  64th  year  of  his  age ;  a  minister  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting,  Race  St. 

HAMBLETON.— On  the  25th  of  the  Seventh 
month,  1874,  at  her  residence,  near  Brcildouo, 
Chester  County,  Pi.,  Sarah,  widow  of  the  late 
Samuel  Hambleton,  on  her  82d  birth-day  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Fallowfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

HAYCOCK.— AtVillage  Green,  on  Pifth-day  even- 
ing, the  27th  of  Eighth  month,  Mairy  P.,  wife  of 
Charles  Haycock,  in  the  68th  year  of  her  age ;  a  mt  m- 
ber  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  a  trulj 
devoted  wife,  kind  to  the  poor  and  needy,  a  bright 
example  of  charity  and  simplicity. 

KOON.— At  his  residence  in  Victory,  on  the  9th 
of  Fifth  month,  1874,  Cornelius  Koon,  aged  83 
years ;  a  member  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting. 

STOKES.— On  the  I8th  of  the  Ninth  month,  18T4, 
William  H.  Stokes,  in  his  34th  year  j  a  member  of 
Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

TRUEBLOOD.— At  the  residence  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  near  Pendleton,  Indiana,  on  the  12ih  oi 
Eighth  month,  Narcissa  A.  Trueblood,  widow  of  the 
late  Warner  M.  Trueb4ood,  in  the  38th  year  of  her 
age;  a  member  of  Blue  River  Monthly  Meeting, 
Washington  County,  Indiana.  She  set  a  brigbi  ex- 
ample to  her  children,  and  up  to  the  last  moments 
of  her  life  she  gave  encouraging  counsel  to  those 
around  her. 


If  there  i8  a  past  in  which  men  have  done 
ill,  let  them  have  hope,  for  there  is  a  future 
in  which  they  may  do  well. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN   CORRESPONDENT. 

TO  SALZBURG  AND  BERCHTESGADES. 

No.  19. 

But  our  plan  of  travel  urges  us  onward, 
avid  on  Eighth  month  27th  we  take  leave  ut 
this  beautiful  city,  turn  our  course  southwanl 
toward  the  picturesque  mountains  which  lie 
lofty  and  dim  in  the  distance,  and  after  a  fcur 
hours'  drive  are  again  in  a  mountain  valley, 
1890  feet  above  the  sea,  and  again  in  the 
presence  of  perennial  snows.  We  are  ia 
Berchtesgaden,  untilthe  beginning  of  thii 
present  century  the  seat  of  a  spiritual  prin- 
cipality of  small  extent.  It  is  a  remarkabir 
neat  and  well  built  town,  delightfiilly  situatoi 
on  the  slope  of  the  monntain,  and  surrounded 
by  meadows  and  trees.    There  are  a  number 
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of  hotels,  but  the  town  seems  almost  full  of 
visitors,  and  we  have  quite  a  search  to  find 
quarters.  Bince  we  came  to  see  the  fine 
mountain  scenery,  we  choose  rooms  in  a  villa 
some  two  hundred  feet  above  the  village,  and 
80  look  down  on  the  town  and  all  its  comings 
and  goings ;  but,  from  our  balcony,  we  can 
also  see  the  lovely  rounded  valley  nest  in 
which  the  pretty  town  has  rested  these  many 
centuries,  and  the  mountains  which  environ  it. 

Here  we  spent  a  real  rest  day.  Eighth 
month  30th,  1874.     It  was  not  a  day  of  sight- 
seeing in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  of   quiet 
strolls  along  the  almost  level  pathway  which 
girdles  the  mountain,  of  letter  writing  to  be- 
loved friends  afar  off,  and  of  pleasant  retro- 
spective thoughts  of  past  experiences,  and  of 
dim  dreams  of  the  future.     It  is  so  delightful 
in  this  life  of  wandering  to  have  these  days 
of  sabbath  rest  when  we  are  not  going  to  per- 
form any  feats  of  valor  or  hurry  off  anywhere, 
but  may  just  read,  write  and  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  the  world     without    feeling    conscience- 
stricken.    Along  the  path  which  ascends  the 
mountain  from  our  door  is  a  series  of  shrines, 
in  which  are  dread  representations,  in  sculp- 
tured wood,  I  think,  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
blessed  founder  of  Christianity.    There  are 
£ve  of  these  little  temples,  each  of  which  has 
an  ornamental  door  of  open  iron  work  and  a 
low  bench  in  front,  on  which  the  devotees 
•kneel  and  repeat  the  formula  of  prayer,  re- 
gardless of  the  observation  of  the  loiterer. 
A  little  peasant  woman,  dressed  in  her  holiday 
garb  and  carrying  a  large  basket,  is  passing 
&om  shrine  to   shrine,  counting  her  beads 
and  murmuring  with  low  earnestness  as  she 
kneels  at  each,  nntil  she  reaches  the  last  and 
largest,  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion,   which 
occupies  a  beautiful  elevated  site,   looking 
eastward  over  the  village.     It  is  a  massive 
stone  structure,  consisting  of  a  vaulted  roof 
of  masonry  supported  by  four  massive  col- 
umns of  solid  stone  thirty  feet  high.     It  is  of 
the  rugged  conglomerate  rock  of  this  country 
which  has  a  very  good  effect  in  architecture. 
The  bases  of  the  pillars  are  about  five  feet 
square,  and  they  look  substantial  enough  to 
endure  for  many  centuries  to  come.     The 
back  of  the  building  is  a  thick  wall,  curved 
outwards,   on   which  is  painted,  rudely  but 
effectively,  the  scene  around  Jerusalem  dur- 
ing the  crucifixion.     The  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
the  thunder  storm,  the  solemn  background  of 
mcuntains  which  seems  a  reflection  of  the 
ancient  hills  in  front,  the  warlike  array  of 
Koman  soldiers  and  the  walls  and  towers  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  that  is  thus  blindly 
rejecting  her  spiritual  deliverer.     In  front  of 
this  painting  the  terrible  scene  of  martyrdom 
is  represented  in  sculpture,  probably  wood,  but 
I  cannot  be  sure,  and  colored  in  tints  to  repre- 


sent the  human  body.  And  here  we  see,  as  I 
have  often  noted  before,  that  the  artist  is  rep- 
resenting the  perfect  and  sinless  One  according 
to  his  national  preference.  The  Christ  is  a  slen- 
der, dark-haired  Bavarian,  quite  like— ^even 
startlingly  like — one  who  sat  vis-d-ms  with  us 
at  dinner  yesterday,  and  the  Marys  are  gentle 
blonds  of  the  German  type.  The  two  thieves 
are  swarthy  and  Jewish,  the  one  on  the  left 
despairing  and  defiant,  and  the  one  on  the 
right  making  his  appeal  at  this  last  dread 
hour  to  the  suffering  Jesus.  It  is  quite  effec- 
tive, and,  though  undoubtedly  rough  and 
somewhat  unartistic,  sufficiently  perfect  to 
satisfy  the  simple  and  devout  Catholics  who 
bring  their  petitions  here  and  lay  them,  as 
they  conceive,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  As 
we  look,  the  little  peasant  has  finished  her 
morning  devotions,  has  satisfied  her  con- 
science, and  rising,  contented  and  happy,  gives 
us  a  cordial  and  smiling  salutation  and  trips 
down  the  hill  with  her  basket.  Underneath 
the  rock  work  which  represents  the  hill  of 
Calvary  is  the  arched  tomb  of  Jesus  with  the 
watching  sentinels,  and  yet  lower  are  repre- 
sented the  sufferers  in  purgatorial  fires  wait- 
ing their  deliverance. 

A  pathway,  branching  off  near  the  chapel, 
across  a  green  field,  is  continuous  with^  a 
gallery  built  along  the  steep,  rocky  mountain- 
side, which  leads  out  into  another  green  path 
that  brings  us  to  a  point  on  the  mountain-side 
whence  we  have,  perhaps,  the  best  view  of  the 
valley  and  mountain  of  Berchtesgaden.  Be- 
fore us  lies  the  King's  villa,  a  large,  plain 
building  or  collection  of  buildings,  no  finer 
nor  better,  except  for  situation,  than  many 
other  spacious  villas  in  this  fair  valley  of  the 
mountains.  The  pretty  town  is  reposing  in 
Sabbath-evening  peace  below,  the  impetuous 
Aim  is  dashing  on,  fair  and  blue  as  the 
heavens,  that  it  cannot  pause  to  reflect,  and 
the  mountain  barrier  rises  gently,  with  green 
terraces^  up,  and  up,  and  up,  till  the  summits 
touch  and  seem  to  penetrate  the  clouds. 

Some  of  the  peaks,  the  most  distant,  are 
columnar,  and  seem  to  rise  abruptly  in  castel- 
lated forms,  others  are  smoothly  rounded  by 
the  ice-plane  which  prepared  the  i  arth  for  the 
habitation  of  man,  and  each  has  its  individ- 
ual tint,  as  they  stand  before  us,  in  the  dim 
distance,  in  the  middle  ground,  and  seemingly 
near  at  hand.  What  color-studies  for  the 
skilful  pencil  does  the  sunset-light  reveal  t 
But  by  far  the  most  striking  and  interesting 
mountain  in  this  sublime  panorama,  is  yonder 
divided  summit,  holding  an  ice-field  in  its 
vast  crater.  The  peaks  are  called  the  Groese 
and  Kleine  (greater  and  lesser)  Watzman. 
It  looks  as  though,  through  the  vast  dome  of 
the  mountain,  in  another  stage  of  its  exis- 
tence, some  giant  force  of  the  primeval  timea 
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had  dashed  in  fury,  leaving  a  cavernous  and 
jageed  crater  (they  call  it  here  a  saddle-back) 
to  hold  the  snows  of  many  winters,  and  to 
reflect  the  sunbeams  back  to  the  glorious 
heavens  forevermore.  But  no,  there  is  no 
forevermore  to  anything  of  earth  !  The  snow 
on  the  saddle-back  will  melt,  and  the  sentinel 
peaks  will  crumble  and  make  soil  in  fertile 
valleys.  The  mountains  will  be  brought  low, 
and  the  valleys  will  be  exalted,  all  in  due 
iseason.  Who  can  doubt  it?  We  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  beneficent  workings  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  Qod,a8  we  gaze  outward,  this  evening, 
over  this  most  fertile  valley  of  peaceful  habi- 
tations, those  stair-like  terraces,  forest-clad 
heights,  and  rocky  and  hoary  summits.  The 
latts  King  Maximilian  loved  to  wander  along 
this  pathway,  and  we  are  told  that  his  widow 
still  comes  at  times  and  dwells  a  while  in  this 
delicious  place,  finding  comfort  doubtless 

"  Id  looking  on  the  happy  aatamn  fields, 
ADd  tbinkiog  of  the  days  that  are  no  more." 

Memorial-tablets,  in  the  church  of  this 
place,  give  loving  acknowledgment  of  the 
fevors  received  by  Berchtesgaden,  both  from 
King  Louis  and  from  his  father. 

The  next  morning,  we  devote  to  a  visit  to 
the  Salt-Mine  at  this  place.  The  entrance  to 
this  mine  is  down  by  the  river  (Aim),  at  the 
base  of  the  Saltzberg.  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  a  preliminary  walk  of  about  a  mile,  which 
brings  us  to  the  entrance  of  the  mine.  Here 
we  are  ushered,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
applicants,  into  a  spacious  room,  where  we 
are  attired  in  miners'  costumes  over  our  other 
olothing.  It  consiats  of  a  pair  of  large,  thick, 
white  cotton  pantaloons,  a  black  blouse  with 
a  leathern  belt,  and  a  black  cloth  cap  trim- 
med neatly  with  blue  braid.  After  we  had 
all  donned  our  unwonted  garments,  I  ven- 
tured to  glance  round  at  my  fellow  adven- 
turers, and,  really,  they  looked  very  nice, 
something  like  extra  graceful  Turks,  I  should 
think.  The  gentlemen's  dress  was  coarser 
and  much  more  unsightly  every  way  than  that 
furnished  us,  and  they,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
4seemed  to  feel  the  strangeness  of  the  situation. 
A  pretty  little  kitten  came  into  our  tiring- 
hall  while  we  waited,  and  seemed  to  like  our 
looks.  He  came  to  me  to  be  picked  up,  and 
then  nestled,  snug  and  contented,  in  my  arms. 
I  told  him  if  he  would  be  good  and  not 
scratch  I  would  take  him  into  the  salt-mine. 
Then  we  received  each  a  lantern  with  a  wax- 
candle  in  it,  and  were  marched  out  of  the 
building  in  single-file  to  enter  the  mysterious 
hole  in  the  mountain-side.  As  we  passed  out 
the  door,  a  large  hand,  belonging  to  a  smil- 
ing official,  grasped  my  Bavarian  kitten  with 
a  decided  "  nein  !  nein  !"  and  a  shake  of  his 
broad,   blond   head.      Everything    must  be 


quiety  formal  and  orderly  in  thb  monarchifti 
land. 

And  so  we  enter,  single-file,  the  low  arcb- 
way  of  red  marble,  and  pass  from  the  bright 
August-sunshine  outside  to  what  would  be  th« 
deepest  of  all  darkness,  but  for  the  lanteroi 
which  light  our  feet  We  are  walking  along 
a  railway,  it  seems,  and  in  the  dark  depths  be- 
fore us  is  a  thunderous  sound,  which  surely  in- 
dicates that  a  car  is  coming,  and  we  wonder 
silently  what  we  will  do  about  it.  But  here, 
just  in  time,  the  narrow  gallery  widens  into 
an  arched  chamber  of  sufficient  size  to  ac- 
commodate the  company  of  twenty,  who  turn 
aside  and  wait  a  moment  while  a  funny-look- 
ing wooden-horse  on  wheels  rushes  past,  with 
a  party  of  gentlemen  on  his  back.  Then  we 
eo  onward,  and  onward,  a  distance  of  a  1100 
feet,  they  say,  into  the  mountain  before  we 
turn  out  of  jt  straight  line,  and  pass  a  num- 
ber of  other  galleries  which  penetrate  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  branching  from  the  route  we 
were  traversing.  Then  we  are  directed  to 
look  back,  and  far  in  the  distance,  like  a 
star,  glimmers  the  entrance  to  the  light  of 
day.  Then  we  go  up  a  long  stairway— oh: 
so  long  I  and  on,  and  on,  up  more  stairwajs, 
and  reach  a  great  cavern  where  minen 
have  hewn  out  the  salt,  and  blasted  awaj 
the  encumbering  strata  till  they  have  made  a 
chamber  large  enough  to  shelter  an  army. 
Beyond  is  a  lake  three  hundred  feet  long,  our 
conductor  tells  us,  and  five  feet  deep.  It  ^s 
dimly  illuminated  with  miners'  lamps  along 
its  borders,  and  we  are  seated  in  a  boat  ana 
rowed  over  the  still,  ghastly  water.  Some  of 
the  strong  German  voices  rise  in  exultant 
song,  which  has  a  strangely  grand  effect  in 
this  strangely  grand  palace  of  salt,  where  men 
have  toiled  and  toiled  so  many  ages.  We 
land  and  press  on  through  galleries  of  pure 
salt,sometimesyellow-tinted,  sometimes  white. 
and  tbrough  other  chambers.  One  mode  of 
downward  progression  deserves  description, 
as  it  recalls  vividly  certain  experiences  of  the 
dim,  fabulous  days  of  childhood.  We  wert 
obliged  to  slide  down  on  a  railway  of  two 
poles.  A  gentleman  took  the  first  seat  and 
slid  down  a  few  feet,  when  a  lady  was  directed 
to  take  the  next  seat,  then  a  gentleman,  then 
a  lady,  till  six  were  seated.  The  gentlemen 
were  furnished  with  a  leather  glove,  and 
steadied  themselves  bv  a  rope  along  the  side. 
but  the  ladies  were  told  to  take  hold  of  the 
shoulders  of  the  men.  Then,  obedient  to  the 
force  of  gravity,  down  we  went,  laughing  and 
wondering,  and  were  landed,  in  a  few  mi^ 
ments,  all  uninjured,  at  the  bottom  of  tb< 
novel  railway.  And  so  we  go  onward  and 
onward  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  till  at  \tnp^ 
we  reach  a  little  grotto,  in  which  lights  an 
burning   behind    difierent  colored  plates  ^f 
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salt,  and  a  fountain  sends  up  a  little  column  of 
brine  in  front  of  the  ornamented  initial  of 
King  Louis.    We  stoop  and  taste  the  water, 
which  is  most  intense  in  its  saltness,  and  are 
now  near  the  tramway  hj  which  visitors  quit 
the  mine.    Here  a  long,  wooden  horse,  with 
leathern  cushion,  awaits  us,  and  we  are  again 
seated,  gentlemen   and    ladies,   alternatelj, 
horseback  fashion,  and  released  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  brake,  gravity  sets  us  in  rapid 
motion.    The  exercise  of  walking  has  made 
the  coldness  of  the  mine  no  discomfort,  but 
DOW  the  chill  air  sweeps  by  in  a  perfect  blast, 
and  the  fur  suit  of  an  Esquimaux  would  be 
not  too  much.    It  is  exhilarating,  when  we 
turn  into  the  straight  gallery  of  entrance  and 
see  the  light  shine  more  and  more,  till,  at 
length,  we  dart  out  exultant  into  the  noonday 
once  more.    I  felt  a  little  disappointed  that 
we  had  not  seen  the  mining  operations  actu- 
ally going  on,  and  that  our  trip  did  not  in- 
clude a  visit  to  the  salt-works  where  the  rock- 
salt  is  manipulated,  and  converted  into  the 
salt  of  commerce ;  but  one  must  try  to  be 
satisfled   with  the  things  that  are  revealed. 
Specimens  of  the  salt  rock,  neatly  arranged 
in  little  cubic  compartments  in  a  paper-box, 
are  for  sale  in  the  office,  and  are  of  interest 
to  the  chemist  and  mineralogist.     There  is 
a  considerable  variety  of  color,  and  some  is 
so  white  and  clear  as  to  be  apparently  chem- 
ically pure  chloride  of  sodium,  or  nearly  so. 
Bow  very  different  is  my  walk  back  to  my 
dwelling  place  on  the  moantain-side,  in  the 
blazing  sunshine  of  mid-day,  from  the  cool 
and  shadowy  descent  in  the  morning-hour, 
bat  such  is  life.    Donkeys  are  an  approved 
means  of  getting  about  in   this  land,  but  I 
look  with  grave  distrust  on  these  little  beasts ; 
they  look  so  small  and  so  meek. 

The  next  day  is  very  perfect — pure,  trans- 
parent air,  and  clear  sky — and  we  think  the 
right  hour  has  come  for  a  visit  to  the  moun- 
tain lakes  which  lie  three  or  four  miles  south 
of  us,  cradled  among  the  rocks.  An  undu- 
lating carriage  road  on  the  hill-side  leads 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ache,  and  the 
larger  lake  is  soon  reached.  Here  it  is — 
a  dark  green  sheet  of  water,  six  miles  long, 
and  one  and  a  half  miles  broad.  It  is  call^ 
Konigs-8ee,  oV  Lake  of  8t  Bartholomew,  and 
is  accounted  the  most  beautiful  lake  in  Grer- 
many.  It  is  environed  with  high  mountains 
that  rise  abruptly  from  its  pure  surface  to  the 
height  of  8,000  feet.  The  hour  is  fortunate, 
the  early  light  of  morning  is  just  gilding  the 
summits,  and  not  a  breath  of  air  stirs  the 
calm  mirror  which  is  soon  to  bear  us  on  its 
unruffled  face.  A  party  of  five  are  in  wait- 
ing, and  although  strangers,  are  glad,  if  for 
no  Qther  than  financial  reasons,  to  have  us 
join  their  company  for  the  boat  ride  to  the 


other  end  of  the  lake.  A  boat  of  am  pie  size 
is  allotted  us,  furnished  with  a  nice  little  roof 
in  the  middle  to  protect  us  from  the  too  fierce 
sunbeams,  or  the  sudden  showers.  We  are 
propelled  by  five  rowers,  three  men  and  twa 
women,  ana  are  whirled  merrily  along  the 
beautiful  lake.  It  looks  like  our  own  Lake 
George,  but  the  mountains  are  much  loftier^ 
and  some  of  them  are  flecked  with  snow,  and 
some  of  the  summits  are  of  the  curious  dolo- 
mite formation,  abrupt,  castellated,  with  tur- 
rets and  pinnacles,  looking  as  if  Titans  of 
the  fabulous  ages  had  chiseled  them  into 
form.  The  lake  winds,  and  we  do  not  see  far,, 
either  before  or  behind,  but  seem  shut  in  by 
the  lofty  mountain  barriers.  To  the  left  on 
a  promontory  stands  the  villa  of  Baron  Beust, 
and,  further  on,  we  pass  the  islet  of  St.  Jo- 
hann,  on  which  stands  a  little  open  chapel, 
picturesque  and  elevated,  showing  a  doubtful 
semblance  of  the  saint  to  all  passers.  Our 
rowers  raise  their  hats  in  reverence  as  we  pa^^s 
the  spot,  and  then  row  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
lofty  and  precipitous  Falkenstein  rock  on  the 
left,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  cross  commem- 
orating the  wreck  of  a  boat  with  a  party  of 
pilgrims.  There  are  commemorative  tablets 
inserted  into  the  rocky  wall,  on  which  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  party,  and  close 
at  hand  is  a  little  shrine  also  in  an  excava- 
tion in  the  firm  rocky  wall.  The  rowers  loiter 
a  little  that  we  may  get  the  extended  view  of 
the  lake  which  is  here  described,  and  see  in 
what  a  hopeless  place  the  pilgrims'  boat  went 
down.  Not  only  does  the  frowning  Falken- 
stein afibrd  no  foothold  to  the  swimmer  who 
might  seek  to  make  the  shore,  but  there  are 
no  salient  points  which  the  firmest  hand  could 
clasp.  There  was  no  deliverance,  even  for 
the  Dravest 

Our  guide-book  tells  us  that  at  some 
seasons  the  red  clifiT  on  the  other  side  is 
glorified  by  a  waterfall,  the  Konigsback, 
which  dashes  over  it  into  the  lake ;  but  it  is  dry 
to-day,  and  we  see  no  evidence,  even,  that  it 
is  ever  otherwise.  And  now  the  sun,  which 
had  begun  to  illuminate  the  dark,  deep  waters,. 
seems  to. touch  the  towering  clifiT,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  it  sets  behind  the  rising  dome  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  gray  morning  twilight 
is  renewed.  We  have  seen  the  sun  set  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  we  saw  him  rise  again  shortly  after 
in  undiminished  splendor,  and  send  down 
warm  and  welcome  beams  on  our  little  craft 
as  it  toiled  southward.  A  little  farther  and 
we  have  reached  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake, 
(676  feet)  and  the  rowers  rest  a  moment, 
while  one  of  them  takes  out  a  large  pistol  and 
fires  it  in  the  direction  of  the  western  clifi*. 
A  long  reverberation  is  the  result,  sounding 
not  unlike  a  thunder  peal.    He  fires  again 
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and  again,  in  rapid  successiDn,  till  we  might 
fancy  that  a  whole  army  of  riflemen  were  re- 
turning shot  for  shot  from  concealed  fast- 
nesses in  the  rocks.  Then  onward  again,  and 
we  pass  a  cavern  on  the  left  bank,  on  a  level 
with  the  water,  termed  the  Kuchler  Loch,  on 
account  of  being  supposed  to  be  the  source  of 
the  Kulch,  or  GoUin^  waterfall,  which  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Salz  eight  or  ten 
miles  to  the  eastward.  This  is  not  improb- 
able, as  the  rocks  are  fissured  and  honey- 
combed here,  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Soon 
the  boat  stops  at  the  Wallner  Insel,a  wooded 
promontory  an, the  east  bank.  We  clamber 
up  a  good  safe  pathway  a  few  minutes,  and 
stand  in  the  presence  of  two  little,  but  lofty 
waterfalls  dancing  down  into  a  rocky  ravine 
on  their  way  to  the  Konigs-See.  There  is  no  time 
to  linger.  We  only  say  "Hail  and  fare- 
well !"  There  are  so  many  greater  things 
in  this  rich  earth,  O,  pretty  and  jubilant  cat- 
aracts, that  we  can  spare  but  a  few  seconds  to 
you  in  your  rock  amphitheatre.  Then  once 
more  our  rowers  bend  to  their  oars,  and  on- 
ward and  onward  we  go,  till  at  length  we  are 
landed  at  the  southwest  end  of  the  lake  on  a 
rough,  rocky  pasture  called  the  Salet  Alp. 

Now,  they  tell  us,  we  must  walk  half  a 
mile  in  an  intensity  of  sunshine,  without  a 
single  tree  to  cast  a  comforting  shadow,  in 
order  to  reach  the  little  Ober-see  which  ter- 
minates the  valley.  It  seems  marvellous  that 
one  can  experience  such  blazing  heat  in  full 
view  of  eternal  snow,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
about  2,000  feet,  but  the  imperative  Boedeker 
declares  that  a  visit  to  the  Ober-see  must  not 
be  omitted  on  any  pretence.  And  here  it 
is,  desolate,  lone,  wild,  bleak.  A  little 
green  lake— oh,  so  green — with  precipitous, 
barren  mountain  heights,  all  snow-flecked 
and  stern,  looking  down  into  its  pure  mirror. 
It  is  onlv  half  a  mile  long,  and,  at  its  end,  the 
ancient  hills  join  hands  in  an  iron  clasp,  and 
say  to  the  curious  wanderers,  "  Thus  far  may 
ye  come,  but  no  farther  I"  It  is  an  inhospit- 
able place  at  mid-day,  under  a  blazing  sun, 
and  one  turns  away  blinded  from  its  bleak 
brilliance,  and  from  its  glaring  limestone 
precipices.  One  feels  as  well  as  sees  the  sig- 
nificance and  power  of  the  prophet's  words, 
when  he  foretold  comfort  and  deliverance  to 
Israel;  that  one  should  come  to  reign  who 
should  be  ''  as  an  hiding  place  from  the  wind, 
and  a  covert  from  the  tempest ;  as  rivers  of 
water  in  a  dry  place ;  as  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land" 

We  willingly  return  to  our  little  boat  with 
its  friendly  awning,  and  most  willingly  push 
out  into  the  cool,  shadowy  KSnigs-See.  In 
returning,  we  land  at  the  green  promontory 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  where  is  a  royal  hunting 
chateau,  which  seems  now  to  be  used  as  a 


restaurant.  There  are  no  royal  people  here 
now,  only  caterers,  who  are  quite  ready,  for  a 
consideration,  to  furnish  a  dmner  in  a  grassy 
pavilion.  But  it  seems  better  to  wander 
round  a  little  and  look  into  the  tawdry,  im- 
age-crowded chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  is  yet  decorated  with  the  wreaths  and 
faded  festoons  of  the  festival  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew, which  was  celebrated  a  week  ago. 
We  are  told  that  numerous  pilgrims  are  at- 
tracted here  at  this  time  (Eighth  month  24th), 
and  that  the  surrounding  heights  are  then 
lighted  up  at  night  with  bon  fires.  Thb  must 
be  a  striking  si^t  on  the  lonely  Konigs  See. 

Again  we  are  on  our  way,  and  our  rowers 
begin  to  look  weary,  especially  the  women. 
The  oars  are  large  and  heavy,  and  their  forou 
are  slight  for  such  heavy  and  long-continued 
labor.  Oh  toiling  women  of  America,  be 
very  glad  that  your  lot  is  cast  in  a  land  where 
men  are  gentle  and  courteous  to  women,  and 
would  be  bitterly  ashamed  to  see  them  toiling 
like  galley-slaves  while  they — smoke! 

I  notice,  with  much  interest,  the  formaiioD 
of  little  terraces  on  the  borders  of  the  lake. 
The  action  of  the  frost,  which  has  a  wedge 
strong  enough  to  cleave  the  mightiest  rock^ 
the  melting  snows  and  the  rains  have  been  at 
work,  and  debris  enough  has  been  borne  down 
to  build  a  foundation  in  the  deep  waters  and 
to  spread  upon  it  a  smooth  soil,  which  is  now 
green  and  beautiful.  The  site  of  the  hunting- 
chateau  is  the  largest  of  these  terraces,  and  i^ 
cultivated  and  planted  with  trees,  making  a 
fertile  little  plantation.     Now,  if  some  earth- 

auake  tremor  should  make  a  fissure  in  one  of 
lese  protecting  rocks,  and  the  waters  should 
descend  a  few  feet,  we  would  see  just  snch  a 
ledge  of  terraces  here  as  we  have  noted  in  so 
many  of  the  broad,  mountain  valleys  we  have 
passed  through.  So  the  great  work  of  pre- 
paring  the  earth  for  the  occupance  of  man 
yet  goes  on,  as  in  the  days  of  old. 

The  cool  snows  of  the  Watzman  are  before 
us,  and  soon  the  shores  are  reached  and  we 
land,  feeling  quite  satisfied  with  our  visit  to 
the  lake  of  St.  Bartholomew.  It  is  indeed 
beautiful  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  if  one's 
line  of  travel  is  within  a  few  miles  of  it»  not 
otherwise. 

On  our  return  to  Berchtesgiden,  we  visit 
the  extensive  salt  works  belonging  to  the 
Bavarian  crown,  where  great  boilers  are 
evaporating  the  brine  from  the  mine,  apd 
great  drying-tables,  heated  from  below,  are 
preparing  the  white,  crystalline  mass  for  pack- 
ing. I  ask  how  much  salt  is  made  here  in 
one  day,  and  our  guide  replied,  "  From  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  pounds."  I  believe  the  salt- 
rock  is  dissolved  in  the  mine,  and  only  the 
solution  brought  out  from  the  depths  of  the 
mountain,  and  this  solution  is  said  to  be  veiy 
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pure.  The  euide  opened  one  of  the  great 
trapdoors  which  covered  the  vast  evaporat- 
ing-pan,  and,  with  a  wooden  drag,  drew  out 
some  of  the  salt  from  the  bottom,  seething 
and  smoking,  and  left  it  to  drain  on  the  shelv- 
ing edge,  which  reached  all  round  the  boiler. 
Twenty  men  are  employed  here,  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  work  was  shown  us  in  a  great 
apartment,  which  seemed  to  contain  salt 
enough  to  season  the  whole  earth.  But  the 
roaring  iire  below  makes  it  quite  undesirable 
to  tarry  longer  in  the  salt-works,  though, 
doubtless,  more  might  be  learned  by  perse- 
vering inquiry.  We  have  seen  enough,  how- 
ever, to  give  a  pretty  well  defined  notion  of 
the  various  processes  by  which  the  salt  of 
commerce  is  manufactured. 

As  I  finish  my  letter  to  day.  Ninth  month 
2d,  the  people  of  this  town  and,  I  suppose, 
the  whole  German  Empire  are  celebrating 
their  victory  over  the  French  at  Sedan,  four 
years  ago.  Cannons  are  firing,  and  the  mil- 
itary bands  are  playing  their  most  jubilant 
airs,  and  right  glad  are  they,  though  a  sister 
nation  mourns  a  most  signal  overthrow.  How 
terrible  it  is,  that  the  nations  should  rend  each 
other  and  rejoice  in  their  dread  barbaric 
work !  8.  R. 

Ninth  month  2dj  1874. 
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IMMORTALITY. 

BY   L.    J.   K.    OIPFORD. 

I  feel,  I  will  not  say  I  know, 
That  death  to  life  is  not  the  end ; 
Bat  love  its  arguments  doth  lend, 

ADd  life's  eternal  fact  foreshow. 

And  though  the  fact  I  may  not  prove 
By  science  figured  to  tbe^eye, 
I  bear  within  me  consciously 

A  proof  which  science  may  cot  move. 

This  highest  faith  I  would  not  base 
On  what  I  am  or  what  I've  done ; 
For  only  in  this  life  begun. 

Its  possibilities  I  trace. 

I^ot  what  I've  done,  but  fain  would  do, 
Not  what  I  am,  but  strive  to  be, 
Not  through  my  deed  this  fact  I  see, 

But  through  my  power  to  work  anew. 

And  when  from  one  the  doubt  I  heard — 
«Thi8  earth-life  is  the  spirit's  goal," 
The  tones  fell  heavy  on  my  soul, 

And  all  my  being  shrank  the  word. 

"What,"  I  exclaimed,  "hast  thou  no  sense 
Of  worth  that's  possible  to  thee — 
Of  power  to  do  and  power  to  be, 

Which  argument  is  faith's  defence  ?  " 

Hast  thou  no  moral  purpose,  sure. 
Which  makes  its  claim  imperiously 
Of  deep  necessity  to  be — 

That  scorns  annihilations  power  ? 

No  strength  of  spirit-will  to  brave 
That  death  from  weakness  which  is  sin 
Which  seeks  the  mastery  within, 

And  grapples  with  the  power  to  save? 


Have  love  and  truth  and  duty  high 
(Forseen  if  not  fulfilled  by  thee) 
Ne'er  touched  thy  heart  with  light  to  see 

What  learning's  logic  passeth  by  7 

If  moral  purpose,  tr.ith  and  love 
Are  not  the  soul's  strong  argument, 
No  art  of  logic  then  is  lent 

This  principle  of  life  to  prove. 

Love  proves  it  not  alone  for  me ; 
For  what  to  me  is  power  to  love  I 
The  heart's  loud  cry  for  life  above 

Is  life,  dear  friend,  for  me  and  thee. 

The  heart's  pure  love  for  what  is  pure 
Is  life  beyond  the  life  of  earth  ; 
A  worth  that  loves  a  kindred  worth. 

This  is  the  life,  eternal,  sure. 
— Christian  Register, 


•f  ■ 


From  the  Independent. 
EDUCATION. 

A  report  recently  published  by  the  British 
secretary  of  legation  at  Yedo  proves  that  at 
least  in  the  matter  of  education  the  Japanese 
are  carrying  out  to  the  full  their  contemplated 
reform.  In  the  year  1872  an  act  was  paased 
by  which  the  country  was  mapped  out  into 
seven  educational  circuits.  Inspectors  were 
to  be  appointed  to  every  district,  each  of 
whom  was  to  be  intrusted  with  the  supervision 
of  twenty  or  thirty  schools.  All  teachers 
were  to  be  certificated,  and  the  schools  were 
to  be  divided  into  high,  middle,  and  primary 
schools.  This  act  was  promulgated  barely 
two  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  1,799  pri- 
vate schools  and  8,630  public  schools  have 
been  established,  at  which  338,463  boys  and 
109,687  girls  attend.  Add  to  this  number  the 
80,000  students  who  are  receiving  instruction 
in  the  higher  schools,  and  we  have  a  total  of 
480,000  young  Japanese,  or  one  in  sixty-eight 
of  the  entire  population,  who  have  already 
taken  advantage  of  the  system  prescribed  by 
the  government.  At  Yedo  the  educational 
establishments  now  actually  in  operation  are 
the  "Dai  Gakko,"  or  university;  the  "Go 
Gakko,"  or  school  for  instruction  in  foreign 
languages ;  the  "  Shi  Han  Gakko,''  or  normal 
school  for  the  instruction  of  Japanese  teach- 
ers; besides  a  principal  female  school  and 
several  preparatory  schools.  The  education 
given  at  all  government  schools  and  colleges 
is  entirely  secular  ''as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Shinto 
faith  '' ;  and,  having  due  regard  to  the  pros- 
elytizing zeal  of  Europeans,  it  is  ordered  that 
no  Christian  divine  is  to  be  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  teacher.  On  the  18th  of  May  the 
Mikado  visited  the  Shi  Han  Gakko,  or  Tokio 
Normal  School,  which  was  organized  by  and 
has  been,  until  within  about  two  months,  un- 
der the  charge  of  Mr.  M.  M.  Scott,  an  Amer- 
ican gentleman,  formerly  principal  of  the 
San  Francisco  High  School.    The  discipline 
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and  routine  of  the  Tokio  Normal  School  are 
those  of  an  American  school.  The  Mikado 
and  his  grandees  were  extremely  pleased  at 
the  wonderful  progress  made  by  the  young 
men  who  are  to  be  Japan's  future  teachers. 
Under  the  charge  of  the  young  men  training 
to  be  teachers  are  several  hundred  children, 
who  study  their  own  language  and  the  Chi- 
nese characters,  not  according  to  the  old  tedi- 
ous and  unscientific  methods,  but  on  the 
rational  systems  now  in  use  in  the  best  schools 
of  the  modern  world.  The  minister  of  edu- 
cation, Mr.  Kido,  congratulated  Mr.  Scott  on 
the  excellence  of  the  American  method  of 
instruction.  All  the  high  officials  of  the  im- 
perial household  and  of  the  educational  de- 
partment were  present.  Several  of  them 
stated  to  Dr.  Murray  that  the  children  whom 
they  saw  write,  speak,  read,  and  calculate 
with  such  surprising  fluency  and  case  could 
not  have  obtained  such  proficiency  under  the 
old  method  of  instruction  under  less  than 
four  or  five  years'  training.  They  have  been 
under  the  present  system  less  than  two  years. 
In  the  month  of  April  new  schools  of  the 
middle  grade,  in  which  English  is  taught, 
were  established  in  Nagoya,  Ntigata  and  Hi- 
roshima. In  Tokio,  the  Imperial  College  of 
Engineering,  under  the  charge  of  English 
professors  solely,  received  an  accession  of  over 
nfty  students,  all  of  whom  were  grounded  in 
the  English  language.  This  college,  which 
is  distinct  from  the  '^Imperial  College  of 
Yedo,"  described  in  the  Independent  two  years 
ago,  has  several  very  large,  finely-built  edi- 
fices of  brick,  in  the  Gothic  style,  which  form 
a  landmark  in  the  city.  Insido.  the  instruc- 
tion is  of  the  best  kind,  as  the  staff  of  pro- 
fessors is  a  very  strong  one,  all  being  grad- 
uates of  first-class  English  or  Scotch  univer- 
sities. 


KTOTICKS. 


There  will  be  a  Circular  Meeting  held  at  North 
Street,  Scipio,  od  First-daj,  the  Ist  of  Eleventh 
month  next,  at  half-past  10  A.  M.;  and  also,  at 
Scipio,  SoQtb  Meeting-house,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M., 
the  same  day ;  and  also,  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  at  Sherwood's,  in  the  School-house,  at  half- 
past  seven. 


IXSIVIS. 


The  Worcester  School  Committee  has  appointed 
a  committee  on  the  marking  sjstem,  and  a  set  of 
resolutions  is  now  before  it  for  the  abolition  of 
marking  in  the  high  school,  with  the  exception  of 
only  such  general  marks  as  will  help  to  determine 
promotions  from  class  to  class.  The  resolutions 
provide  for  a  monthly  investigation  by  the  teachers 
into  the  conduct,  industry  and  scholarship  of  the 
pupils,  and  for  the  destruction  of  a  scholar's  record 
as  soon  as  he  has  left  the  school. — Botton  Trantcript. 


DuBiNe  the  past  year  1,200  girls  in  the  Wmtbrcp 
School,  Boston,  have  been  taught  sewing.  The  n- 
periment  has  been  so  successful  thai  it  is  to  be  in- 
troduced into  all  the  girls^  schools  in  that  city. 

The  Signal  OflScer  at  Washington  has  perftfi 
arrangements  with  the  various  meteorological  Vj- 
reaus  of  European  states,  for  an  international  ei- 
change  of  weather  reports.  This  co-operation  ai- 
not  fail  to  be  productive  of  highly  important  rtsu. :. 
both  for  commerce  and  for  science. — Popular  Scut. 
Monthly, 

Thi  Protestant  Episcopal  congrefatioD,  wbi:!: 
now  meets  in  the  Meeting-house  on  Federtl  str^*' 
below  Broad,  of  which  Geo.  Bringharst  is  psr  r 
has  abolished  the  system  of  pew  renting ;  belieTi'; 
it  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  teachiopf  -t 
Jesus,  for  the  rich  and  the  poor  to  have  equal  pr  - 
ileges  in  the  performance  of  their  worship.  In  \> 
ture  the  expenses  of  the  meeting  are  to  be  def»jri 
by  voluntary  contributions. 

Thi  French  astronomer  Janssen  has  inveDie^  &: 
ingenious  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  prec.<' 
instant  of  contact  of  the  planet  Venus  with  i^^ 
limb  of  the  sun  at  the  transit  on  December  IV.  i 
movable  disk,  having  towards  its  edge  eqai-dlfu:' 
round  openings,  turns  before  a  second  di^k  cot(M 
with  sensitive  paper.  By  means  of  clockworlt.  i^t 
outer  disk  is  made  to  move  every  second  onr  i 
distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  one  of  its  opii- 
ings.  Hence  every  second  there  is  a  new  plate  t> 
posed,  and  a  new  picture  taken.  By  examii^^: 
each  picture,  it  is  possible  to  determine  exactly u* 
time  of  contact. — N,  Y.  Pott. 

Hekrt  Bergh  writes  a  valuable  letter  to  the  N^* 
York  Times  on  the  "meat  supply."  How  to  t''- 
good  meats  at  low  prices  is  a  problem  in  wliicb  t« 
are  interested.  At  present  the  meat  is  often  ioie 
rior  and  the  prices  extravagant.  Mr.  Bergh  pr/ 
poses  that  all  animals  be  slaughtered  in  tbe  ntr 
vicinity  of  their  pastures  and  the  meat  transport 
to  the  great  centres  of  population  in  cars  suitil  r 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  claimed  that  the  propriety* 
of  the  Allegretti  Iceberg  Car  have  proven  thaitt- 
is  feasible  by  shipptng  meats  to  Florida  and  ou- 
Southern  places  during  tbe  past  year  and  hn^'-i 
in  return  choice  fruits.  In  this  way  it  is  said  tk<: 
prime  meats  could  be  furnished  in  our  markeu  ' 
from  five  to  six  cents  per  pound,  and  that  tbe^r. 
elty  to  animals  and  the  danger  from  diseased  oi?«^ 
attendant  upon  the  present  system  would  be  ectirt  * 
obviated. — Liberal  Christian, 

Ah  extremely  valuable  work,  in  quarto  form.  ^^ ' 
just  appeared  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  bested'  • 
paper,  printing  and  engraving,  on  the  marioe  n 
mats  of  the  Pacific,  by  Captain  C.  M.  Scamnioc.  : 
the  United  States  Revenue  Marine  Service,  Cap'»'- 
Scaromon  has  utilized  his  abundant  opportub.' 
in   the  preparation  of  a  treatise  upon  the  t!i:> 
porpoises,    grampuses   and   other  cetacea,  a^    ' 
the  seals,  sea  lions,  fur  seals   and  the  like  c>f 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  bids  fair  to  be  the  si""^ 
work  on  the  subject  for  many  years.    It  gi^es  it' 
hitherto  unpublished  information  in  regard  ti- ' ' 
natural  history  of  the  seals  and  cetaceans,  to^'  ' 
with  a  complete  account  of  the  rise,  pro/fress  *'■ 
present  coadition  of  the  whale  fisheries  in  theJt  ^  ■ 
the  illustrations  furnishing  an  excellent  ideaC 
species   themselves,   as   well  as  the  circan)$i&^  * 
under  which  their  capture  is  undertaken.    A  •'•* 
tematic  catalogue  of  the  cetacea  of  the  west  k  • 
by  Mr.  Dall,  adds  much  to  the  value  of  tbe  k"  ^'' 
Harper's  Magazine. 
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EDUCMLTIOlfAI., 


SOHOOli  FULL! 

SWlTBiS  C.  SHORTLIOGB'S  BOYS'  BOABDINO 

SOUOOL  AT  KGNNBTT  bQUARIi,  PA.  ' 
Bariog  95  boirden  it  full  for  1874.    Hew  Cireolan 
lor  1875  t«ai  Ut  •0/  address. 

THE  TAYLOR  ACADEMY, 

(ForoMrly  Taylor  &  Jaoktoa*s  Aeademy.) 

WILM  JHSTON,  D«L, 

i^  BOARDING  4  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR   BOTH    SKXIiIS. 

Will  rt-open  Ninth  month  7th,  1871 

Preparation  of  ttadenu  for  ^frarthmore,  made  a 
specialrj. 

Kur  Oif^iilars  and  farther  informatioB,  addreu 


3m. 


J.  K.  TAYLOR,  Prinoipal. 


JEftCILD(^girSEKIirAR7. 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

This  lastitntion,  which  has  a  beaatiful  and  health/ 
locaUoQ  in  Cheater  Co.,  Pa.,  will  commeDce  its  next 
aeaaion  Nintb  mo.  28th,  1874.  Instruction  thorough 
■aad  practical.  Lectures  every  week.  Terma,  $86 
per  Beaaion,  of  twenty  weeka.  For  circalan  and 
fall  particolara,  address  the  principal, 

RICHARD  DARLINQTON,  Je., 

Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

MIAMI  YALLET  INSTITUTE, 

*CombiaiBg  saitable  pbyaical  induatriea,  with  a  full, 
or  partial  G4»llege  Course  of  inatruction.  For  par- 
ticalars  sead  for  Catalogues.  i 

A.  WRIGHT,  Pres. 

i  4 

^th  Dio.  11, 1874  Springboro,  Warren  Co.,  0. 

CHAPPAQCJA  MOUNTAIN  INSTITUTE. 
A  Boarding  School  for  both  sexes,  under  the 
care  of  the  Society  of  Friends.    Fall  term  ($96.00,) 
4>eKinB  9|ki*mo.  7th.    Address, 

S.  C.  COLLINS,  Principal, 

Chappaqna,  New  York. 

THX  BZ7N0LDS  IBON  BOOFINa  CO. 

Haavfacuirers  of  Iron  Building  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
ments, Galvanised  Iron  Cornices,  Balustrades,  Win- 
dow Caps,  Dormers,  kc.  These  make  low  fire  in- 
anrance  rates.  Also  the  Rejuolds  Iron  Roofing, 
tighter  aad  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Send 
for  etrcolars.  407  WALNUT  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Works^  Cam  lea. 

Mf|MCV«Mily  ^'^^^  ^J  Miling  TBAS  at 
mUllE  Y  IM  PORTBRS'  PRICES,  or  getting  up 
clnbs  ii^  tawns-and  country  for  the  oldest  T«a  Com- 
prany  in  America.  Greatest  loducements..  Send 
for  clroalar.  CANTON  TEA  CO., 

148  Chambers  St.,  N.  T. 


FBIENDS*  SEHINART 

EASTON,  WASHINGTON  COUNT?^  N.,  T, 

A  Boarilifig  and  Day  School,  for  both  sexes.  A.  W. 
Macy,  Principal.  Winter  term,  $60,  begiof  Hth  ma. 
17.     For  circulars,  4c.,  address, 

JOB  H.  WILBUR,  Trostee. 

BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING;  WITH  aK 
account  of  the  Meetings  com posi Off  it,  etc.  Illus- 
trated by  a  map,  neatly  colorAd,  showing  the  local- 
ity of  the  different  meetings,  by  LEVI  K.  BROWN, 
64pp.  lOmor.  neatly  bound  in  clb'h.  Price,  76  cents. 
Now  in  press,  and  will  be  ready  for  sale  atBaltlssora 
Yearly  Meeting  by  H.  P.  k  P.  D.  LOVBGBOVB,  3M 
N.  Eutaw  Strt-et,  also  at  Friends'  Book  Store*  tOS 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

GOOD  BOARD  AND  TWO  FRONT  OR  OOM- 
mnoieating  Second-story  rooms,  furnished  if 
desired,  in  a  strictly  private  Friends'  family. 
Reference  required.  Address  M.  B.  S.,  Ofice  Frieadaf 
Intelligencer,  706  Arch  Street.  31. 

FRIEMD8'  ALMANAC 


Foa  8au  av  tee 

LABOE  ANJD  TOCKET  HIZEL 

Just  issued  by  Fbiinos'  Book  Associatiov.    Ooft- 

taining  a  list  of  Friends'  Meetings  and  other 

Interesting  and  Usefhl  Information. 

STORE  OF  THE  ASSOGIATIOir, 

706  Arch  St.,  Phliad'a. 

Price,  10  cents  each.    $1.00  per  dox.    A  Ubetal 
discount  to  the  Trade. 

LTDIA  A.  MUBPHT.        ^ 

PLAIN   AND   FANCY  MILLINERY, 

No.  627  FRANKLIN  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
Formerly  716  Spring  Garden  St. 

FRIENDS'  SEEKING  AN  EDUCATION  FOE 
their  D^nghters  at  cheaper  rates  thaa  tkat 
afforded  by  our  high  priced  schools,  can  be  aeeom- 
modated  at  Eaton  Institute,  Kennett  Square,  Chetter, 
Co.,  Pa.    Inquire  for  circular  of 

EVAN  T.  S WAYNE,     ^prf^.,.!^ 
SALLIE  W.  SWAYNB.  J  *^»»«*P»"- 

CHESTER    ACADEMY, 

CHESTER,  PA. 

The  Fourteeath  year  of  this  school  for  bath 
will  open  on  August  3 1st.    The  whole 
$210  per  year.    For  Circulars,  addess 

GEO.  GILBERT,  PrineipaL 

■  ■  ■  .  ■    —  ■„  ^ 

EDGEWOOD  FBI  ENDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR   BOTH    SEXES. 

With  Maggie  B.  Longshore  as  Principal,  a  ihoroag hlj^ 
practical  and  experienced  teacher,  is  •  now  apea. 
Scholars  from  a  distance,    desiring  thorough*  ia- 
struction  in  higher  English  brauohes,ean  here  be  ac- 
commodated with  bo&rd  in  Friends'  families,  whet •« 
ereryeare  of  pleasant  homes  will  be- afforded  thern^ 
BarjclarKnight,     Blakey  Banting,     Mark  P.  Micli. 
Joieph  flowers,    Hannah  R.  Flowers,  Blisahetk  P» 
Palmer,  Bdgewo^,  Pa«    LeteO*  A  CadfwaUaiM^ 
TardlejTiUe,  fib..   . 


expesio  Is 
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r«niKiir«  WarwMiM;  !•  Nortk  NMh  Stract 


TVM.  hceacocb:. 
Hardwood  Furniture, 


Jffair  and  Husk  MoMresses 


'KfepmriDg,   YarDt9hiDg   ai^   Upbobterhig 
^fVMBptlj  attended  to. 

"Farnitvre  carcfaUj  Fackad,  BeniOT«4  attd 


ARTHUR'S 

ILLUSTRATED  HOME  MA8AZIL 


J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Bealenfai 
X^orei^n  »nd  Domestic  XHrnits, 

S^^  KOBTH  I>ELA  WABE  A  VBNWB^ 


Bright,  Cheerfnl 
ProgresBire,  al- 
waja  ap  to  the 
advaBcing 
thought  of  the 
times  the  HoMt 
Mao  AS  III  taices 
raok  with  the 
lea  dlngand  most 
inflnential  peri- 
odicaU  of  the 
daj. 


Itifontbcitdeof 
Tempenneeul 
trie  ChrWtiu 
iBonlt^j.  Wht> 
erer  ii  hurtfaltt 
Society  it  CM- 
dtmns  vitbost 
rearorfaTor,uii 
makei  itKiffelt 
in  the  BoBd  of 
the  Peoplt  u  i 
power  ferp»l 


XT 


•^-1:^;: 
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B.  a  RBOB9TBR, 

Bilhimr,  Maniifkctiirer  a^d  DmIot  in  tine  W alml 
aod  Ootliift  fvmHaro,  Spring, 


and  Bfuk  Mat- 
No.  5t6  Oallowbiu  Stbiit,  Piua. 

L  F.  EOPKDirS^ 

[OTSD  TO  KBW  8T0RB,  23T  N.  TBNTH  ST. 

Mannfttctarer  aiid  dealer  In  11  no 

WALNUT  rURNITURB,  MATTiUSSNS,  ke^  *o., 

vovld  nspeetftiHy  inTite  the  attantion  of  Frirada  tr 
a  DOW  aid  well  aelected  Hock. 

PBIOSS  LOW. 


A eiNTS  WAKTND,  DIPLOMA  AWARDED,  FOR 
HoTman'i  new  Pictorial  Biblea.     1309  lllaBtra- 
tioai.    AddresB  for  circalarB,  A.  J.  HOLMAN  Ik  CO., 
Arch  St.,  Phllada. 


ISAAC  O*  TT80V, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 

140  N.  £igkik  Str^. 

flMligniflili«te  all  Ha  bn««lM%    ^pMidgtlin. 
^Imi  ghron  to  oovying  old  ploti 


OAIUPETZNaS. 

on  PBia  GiLfiPSFWABIBOUSB. 
Window  Shades.  Oil  Oloth,  Mstei  4to 

BKNJANUN  CREENe 


THE  GREAT  HOUSEHOLD  Magaxine  of  Amerietii 
mote  thoronghlj  Indentified  with  the  People ii  thtr 
Home  and  Social  Life  thaa  anj  other  periodicil  ii 
the  country. 

"  DEBORAH  liORMAN :  HER  WORK  AKD  fiE! 
REWARD."    A  new  aerial  atorj  Bj  T.  8.  AiTEri, 
will  be  commenced  in  Jannarj. 
«*  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO ;  or,  THE  CABINS  OP  TB& 
WEST."  By  Rossilla  Rici.  The le  papers  vUI  it 
freah  and  new,  and  of  aDoaaal  interest 
HOMES  for  the  PEOPLE,  a  series  of  a^oirabj 
snggeatiTe  articlea  on  Homea  and  bow  to  make  Uiea 
pleasant  and  attractiye,  By  Mrs.  B.  B.  DtrrriT. 
"  THE  STORY  TELLt  B."  This  department  wni  U 
nnttsnilty  rich.  ^Eeaidei.%n>^nii4ance  of  Sbon 
Stories,  two  or  three  weriiUt  will  be  gfren  darir|*le 
year,  -  .    .  , . 

''PIPSISSIWAY"  POTTS  the  ininiUble  deliarttr 
of  Home  Life  and  Character,  will  hare  an  aitide  i 
every,  nomber. 

BUTTER ICK'S  NEWEST  PATTERNS  fn  hditt 
and  children's  dresses  are  given  by  special  unog^ 
mert  every  month. 

"THE  LION  IN  LOVE,"  and  "THH  WTB- 
RUPTBD  READER,  *'  tiro  large  aod  ipUfiwi 
premium  engraviogs.  One  of  these  is  seat  >n  > 
every  subscriber. 

$2  50  *  year  is  the  price  of"  Aathur's  Uirsnun^ 
lloMi  Maoazihi."  Inelube ;  I  copies  fcr  $6,  .6  and  o:r 
extra  to  getter  ap  of  club,  $12.  10  and  one  extra,!'' 
iQr  15  cents  niaat  be  added  to  eech  snbkci^p^ioa  f  r 
prepayment  of  postage  for  the  year.  ^tim%  nt- 
here  16  eenU  in  currency  or  postage  ei^mpe. 

T.  S.  ABTEUB  4  809,  Pluladelphu,  K 

THE  PENF  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COHPANT  OP  PBILADA. 

AsaeU  accumulated,   $4,427,t96.69. 
The  PENN  is  a  purely  MUTUAL  Company.  AV-^ 
of  its  Burplns  premiums  are  returned  totbevfs- 
hers  every  year,  thus  fbrniabiol:-  inmranre  it  th 
lowest  possible  rates.    All  Polidei  Non-forfeiuk^^ 
for  their  value. 

AGENTS  and  CANVASSERS  WANTED.    A-»pr 
to  Office,  No.  911  Cb.estnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pi. 


WANTED,  City  Boarding,  fr»m  the  lit  (' 
Twelfth  mo.  to  1st  of  Fovrth  mo.,  for » 
Friend's  family,  consisting  of  lifo  adills  aid  tbt^ 
children,  agea  ranging  Irom. eleven  to  setacha 
years.    Private  family  prefsrred. 

Addre«s,  E.  W,  A. 
-  OTce  o.  Friends'  InteMig^r  cer,  :o«   irlJ 


'"-<»^ 
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\ ^^^^ 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  ASSOCIATION 

OF     PHILA-DEIjPIIIA. 

HAVING  OPENED  THEIR  NEW  STORE  AT 

Are  prepared  to  famish  Friends  and  others  with 

Books,  Stationerj,  ScU  Puraitupe,  h 

AT    THE    LOWEST    MARKET    RATES, 

ALL  "FRIENDS'  BOOKS,"  "FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL,"  BOOKS, 

And  other  approved  Books  on  hand,  or  furnished  to  order. 

Blank  Books,  Coonting  House  Stalioneiy  and  Fancy  Slationery  in  |reat  Yaiiety. 

OOLD  AMD  RUBBER  FENS  AND  PENCILS  OF  THE  BEST  MANUFACTURE. 

Marriage  Certificates,  Wedding  Cards  and  Invitations,  and  Visiting 
Cards  Written,  Printed  or  Engraved  in  tlie  best  Manner. 

POCKET     BOOKS    AND     OTHER     LEATHER    GOODS. 

Pocket  Cutlery  and  Scissors  and  Table  Cutlery 

of  the  best  make,  and  as  cheap  as  anv  in  the  citj. 

PRINTING, 


Books  and  Magazines  bound  to  order  in  any  style.    Pictures  Mounted  and  Framed. 


Blank  Books  of  every  description  on  hand  or  made  to  order,  and  Caiintin| 
Houses  supplied  with  every  variety  of  Stationery,  at 

the  lowest  market  prices. 
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JomBs  compouND  bed  spbut g 

Tmb  Only  Doublb  Spring  in  thb  Makkst. 


This  Spring  haa  no  superior  either  among  high  or 

^iOw  priced  competitors.    It  consists  of  two  conpled 

-•piral  springs,  snrmonnted  by  independent  loops 

for  the   reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 

strong,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 

be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.    Giye  size  and 

kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 

will  send  a  set  on  trial.    Can  supply  thousands  of 

ceferences.    "Jonib  Compodmd  Spriko"  Manufac- 

^ry,  226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 

<an  do  well  canrassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  OBO.  ROBERTS, 

DENTIST, 

FOBMBRLT  421  NOBTB   SiZTH  StBBBT, 

^tm  remoTed  to  247  North  Kighth  Street,  where  he 
^ould  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
'Of  his  serYJces. 

TOZBBDB'  CBBTRAL  TAILOR  8TORB. 

ISAAC  H.  If  AODONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
nan  for  Gbab.  0.  Jaoksom,  deceased,  has  remored 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  aboye  Arch.  Haying  had  26  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
•elicits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

COOP   BUS  [NESS   OPPOBTimiTY. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON 

HANUFACTUBmO  COMFANT 

«re  reorganizing  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
•olfer  better  terms  than  ever  before  giren  to  reliable 
'Energetic  men  to  sell  their 

WEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NTIMBEB  6 

ii]arTrFAOTnBiHa  sEwnra  haohihe. 

APPLY  AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,   PHILADA. 

£LLIAlf  HEAGOGE, 

OBNBRAL   FURNISHINQ    UNDBBTAKBR, 

No.  907  FiLBiRT  Stbiit,  Phila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Beady-made  Goffins,  and 
•Tery  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  ITsing  Reed's 
natent  Preseryer,  obyiating  the  necessity  of  packing 
bodies  in  ice.  tf 


CSAFT   ft  JESSUF, 

(SaeeesBorB  to  B.  A.  Wildmsn,) 

905  Mabkbt  Stbut,  Philadilphia. 
House  Furnishing  Goods,  Cutlery,  Walnut  Brack- 
•ti,  Laaips  and  Lamp  Fixtures,  Bird  Gages,  Plated, 
BritanMA^  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

MfOTHM  WBINGIBS  BBPAIBID. 

0.0. 


PUIN  COATS  A  SPECIALH. 


A  ftill  Moortment  of  Koods  suitable  for  Friends 
stantly  on  hand.   Satislkotoiy  fit   Terms  BMsooabk 

GUSTAVUS  aOLZE, 
TAILOR. 

Suocessor  to  Ohas.  O.  Jaokaon.  At  the  Old  84ud 

Vo.  S31  Aroh  8tro«t,  Phlladalphii, 

RICHARDS  A  BHOURDS, 

OABPENTBBS    AND    BUILDBBB, 
No.  1125  Shiaff  Allbt, 
(First  Street  aboye  Bace  Street,) 

PBILADILPRIA. 

JOBBIB^O  ATTlOrDBD  TO. 

Sink  a.  noBABM,  taoiitsow  saaviia 

No.  266  N.  TwenUeth  St  No.  UU  Citioa  Si 

^ 

ISAIAH   PRICE.   DENTIST, 
1720    Or««ii  Stieet,    Philatelptala,   Panai. 

CARPETINGS 

AND 

OIL    OLOTHIS. 

JTEW  ^ATTERJfS, 

Great  yariety  of  styles  in  erery  grade  of  goodi  frM 
the  finest  Axminster  down  to  the  Bag  Carpet  All 
will  be  offered  at  lowest  market  prices. 

REEVE  L.  KNIGHT  &  SON, 

(IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS, 

U22    CEESTJ^UT   STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

NEW  m  DlSIRieiE  GOOD!. 

THIBET  MERINO  SHAWLS. 
WHITE  CASHMERE  SHAWLS, 

JUST   RBCBIVED,   MY  OWN  IMP0BTI5Q. 
ALL  WOOL  CASHMEBBSy  60  and  75  cents. 
DIAGONAL  SERGE,  FOR  YOUNG  FRIBND& 
FINE  MOHAIRS,  IN  MODES  AND  BBOWNS. 
BLACK  CASHMERES  AND  MEBINOBS. 
DABE  SILE-WABP  POPLINS. 
DARE  ENGLISH   AND   FBBNCH   CHINTZ,  101 

YOUNG  FRIENDS. 
A  GBEAT   YABIBTY   OF  NEW  DBBSS  GO0D& 
300  YDS.   MOST  EXCELLENT    WATEB-FBOOF, 

FOR  Sl.OO 

6  BALES  4-4   UNBLBACHED  MUSLIN,  KXCKL- 
LENT,  12}  cents. 

3  BALES  RUSSIA  CRASH,  12},  U  and  16  cents. 

It 

N.  B. — Most  of  these  goods  have  been  porcbiR* 
since  the  great  decline. 
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S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arch  Sts.,  Philsda. 
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GREEK  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

Delivered  at  the  Swartkmore    College    Commencement^ 
*  Sixth  month   16M,  1874,  Bt  Ellen  M.  Evans,  (a 
graduate). 

In  the  youth  of  DatioDs,  religion  always 
precedes  philosophy,  for,  while  philosophy 
requires  reason  and  experience,  religion  is 
founded  on  faith  and  mysteries.  Both  relig- 
ion and  philosophy  are  revelations  of  the  In- 
floite.  As  a  child  does  not  reason,  but  with 
uoquestioning  faith  receives  the  truth  as  it  is 
presented  to  lim,  so  a  nation  in  its  infancy 
implicitly  believes  in  its  legends,  its  heroes, 
and  its  gods.  But,  as  its  civilization  advances, 
its  mythology  is  replaced  by  a  higher  religion ; 
men  begin  to  think,  and  to  reason,  and  phi- 
losophy gradually  assumes  its  place. 

In  studying  the  history  of  any  nation,  it  is 
possible  to  trace  a  Divine  plan,  and  the  work- 
ing of  a  Divine  mind.  Most  ^ipecially  is 
this  the  case  in  regard  to  Greece.  The  Greeks, 
from  their  earliest  existence,  worshipped  their 
heroes,  showing  their  love  and  veneration  for 
the  good  in  man.  Homer*s  gods  have  merely 
human  attributes,  and,  although  he  seems 
utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  God,  we 
are  often  surprised  in  him  by  sudden  flashings 
of  the  Truth — an  instance  of  those  "  feeble 
hands  and  helpless,  groping  blindly  in  the 
darkness,"  touching  *'  God's  right  hand  in  the 
darkness.'^  The  artists  of  Greece  developed  the 
ideas  of  their  poets  into  gods  and  goddesses 
more  noble  and  divine,  but  it  was  reserved  for 


their  philosophers  to  introduce  a  truer  religion* 
to  overthrow  polytheism  and  to  establish  in  its 
stead  the  worship  of  one  God.    The  aim  of 
all  philosophy  is  truth.    The  Greeks  show  in 
their  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  their  art,  that 
mental  strength  and  vigor  which  has  placed' 
them  at  the  head  of  all  nations,  both  of  an* 
cient  and  of  modem  times.    They  show  us- 
how  far  men  by  their  own  individual  efforts 
can  proceed  in   the  investigation   of  truth.. 
These  investigations  were  at  first  directed  to>' 
the  material  world,  but  step  by  step,  the  in- 
quirers  were  lead   to  the  contemplation  of 
higher  phenomena,  the  mind  and  soul  of  man. 
But  when  Thales  declared  that  water  was  the 
primary  element  of  the  universe,  and   Her* 
aclitus,  that  fire  was  the  origin  of  all  things, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  are  mere 
material  views,  but  only  types  to  represents 
what  could  not  otherwise  be  expressed  :  water;, 
that  element  of  change  and  variety  ever  at 
work  in  nature ;  and  fire,  not  an  outward  but 
an  inward  heat,  the  principle  of  antagonism 
which   gives  life   to   everything  that  lives* 
Heraditus,  indeed,   had  Ideas  of  a  nature 
higher  and  more  perfect  than  that  conceived 
of  by  any  other  philosopher  of  his  time,  and 
even  Thales  declared  that  there  was  a  Divine 
power  in  everything.    Anaxagoras  separated 
mind  from  matter,  giving  to  God  and  to  the 
world  a  distinct  and  independent  existence. 
He  was  the  first  to  recognize  a  Divine  intell- 
igence regulating  and  pervading  all  things. 
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Metempsychosis,  introduced  into  Greece  by 
Pythagoras,  was  an  effectual  aid  in  preparing 
the  Greek  mind  for  that  higher  faith  in  the 
individual  immortality  of  the  soul. 

In  Socrates  we  mark  the  transition  from 
physical  to  ethical  speculations.  He  maintain- 
ed that  virtue  was  the  result  of  knowledge,  and 
.  vice  of  ignorance.  Since  the  gods  want  noth- 
ing and  are  divine,  he  taught  that  it  was 
man's  duty  to  limit  his  desires  that  he  might 
attain  to  a  nearer  likeness  to  the  divinity. 
The  great  value  of  Socrates  as  a  philosopher 
is  his  peculiar  method  of  eliciting  truth,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  combined  the  spirit 
of  research  with  that  of  doubt  Reflection  he 
considered  pre-eminently  man's  own  work. 
Since  everything  useful  must  be  the  work  of  in- 
telligence, he  argues  the  existence  of  gods, 
and  maintains  that  they  are  invisible,  and 
that  wisdom  is  the  ruling  power  of  the  world. 

Although  the  Sophists  found  a  powerful 
«nemy  in  Socrates,  and  their  influence  has 
always  been  considered  baneful,  they  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  philosophy  of 
Oreece.  They  have  opened  the  way  for  the 
more  subjective  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  his 
pupils,  and  thus  formed  a  step  between  it  and 
the  material  views  of  the  early  philosophers. 
It  is  true  that  the  views  of  the  later  Sophists  de- 
teriorated from  those  of  their  teachers  and  their 
philcsophy,  based  on  the  principle  that  there 
is  no  truth,  had  a  degenerating  influence  on 
the  Greek  mind,  and  proved,  at  last,  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  decline  of  Grecian  supremacy.  . 

In  Plato  and  Aristotle  we  find  the  philos- 
ophy of  Socrates  modified.  They  have  reduced 
ine  ideas  of  their  teacher  to  a  system,  and  in- 
terspersed it  with  their  own  peculiar  beliefs. 
These  two  philosophers  represent  the  great 
strength  of  the  Grecian  intellect,  and  the  vast 
«ztent  of  Grecian  learning.  We  may  judge  of 
their  influence  when  we  think  that  for  twenty 
•centuries  they  have  ruled  the  European 
'World.  England  and  France  have  followed 
Aristotle  in  their  philosophy,  and  have  been 
led  at  times  into  a  mere  system  of  words,  while 
the  German  mind  has  been  made  broad  and 
deep  by  the  influx  of  Platonic  sentiments. 
H\^hile  Plato  grasped  the  idea,  Aristoile  found 
the  form ;  the  latter  delighted  in  unceasing 
activity  of  mind,  the  former,  in  calm  contem- 
plation of  the  infinite.  All  knowledge  was  to 
Plato  a  reminiscence ;  the  soul  in  its  former 
atAie  had  existed  near  the  supreme  essence, 
but  having  fallen,  it  was  united  with  the 
body  as  an  expiation ;  yet  at  times,  amid  the 
troubles  of  its  present  life  it  recalls  the 
beauty,  truth,  and  harmony  of  its  former  ex- 
istence. This  recollection,  called  up,  perhaps, 
by  the  material  typea  and  soulless  imaees  of 
the  Infinite,  is  the  source  of  all  knowledge, 
all   philosophy.     Plato   considered   the  resi- 


dence of  the  soul  in  the  body  an  evil,  since 
the  mind  is  kept  from  its  free  workings  br 
the  possession  of  sense.  Aristotle  and  Plato 
agree  in  thinking  death  a  gain  since  it  is  only 
after  the  soul  has  been  separated  from  the 
body  that  it  can  attain  to  true  happiness 
through  the  perfection  of  its  reasoning  powers. 
Plato  argues  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from 
its  previous  existence,  and  from  Its  indepen- 
dence of  the  body.  He  maintained  that  every- 
thing that  is  has  its  existence  in  God,  and  that 
material  things  are  only  shadows  and  images 
of  ideas  which  exist  in  the  divine  mind.  Plato's 
philosophy  is  based  upon  a  system  of  ideas  or 
forms.  These  ideas  are  self-existing  eesencee 
and  are  perfect  in  their  kind.  They  are  not  all 
equal,  but  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good  are  of  the  most  iznportance ;  but  of  these, 
the  good  bold^  the  highest  rank,  being  iden- 
tical with  the  divinity.  Plato  taught  that 
ideas  were  th^  only  object  of  true  science,  and 
that  the  aim  of  philosophy  was  the  preparation 
of  the  mind  to  commune  with  them,  especially 
with  the  good,  and  to  attain  to  their  perfectioD. 
Like  Socrates,  Plato  believed  that  virtue 
could  be  taught  and  that  science  and  virloe 
were  coincident.  He  considered  as  the  greatest 
good  the  nearest  attainable  likeness  to  God, 
and  defined  philosophy  as  "a  resembling  of  the 
deity  in  so  far  as  that  is  possible  to  man." 

The  philosophic  sects  which  took  their  rise 
after  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Plato  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  systems  of  these 
great  master  minds  of  antiquity.  The  Epico- 
rean  soon  degenerated  into  mere  materialism, 
and  the  Stoic  into  rigid  indifference  and  iD!i> 
a  spirit  of  helpless  complaint  at  the  mieeiT 
and  corruption  of  human  life.  The  thinking 
world  of  Greece  was,  at  this  time,  in  a  state 
of  fermentation.  Everv  system  of  philosophy 
was  torn  to  pieces  and  rebuilt,  until  allthinkeis 
inclined  either  to  Eclecticism  or  Sceptidsm : 
either  received  the  good  from  all  systems  and 
rejected  the  bad  or  rejected  all,  and  doubted 
the  truth  of  everything.  Neo-Platonbm  wa5 
a  combination  of  oriental  ideas  with  Hellenic, 
and,  most  especially,  with  Platonic  philce- 
ophy.  The  soul  of  man  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  philosophy  alone,  it  requires  something 
hieher — religion ;  and  religion  luid  philoe* 
opby,  combined  in  harmony,  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  the  soul.  Just  so  long  as  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks  was  a  belief,  just  so  long  as 
they  had  faith  in  the  gods  of  the  Parthenon 
nothing  more  was  needed.  But  philosophy 
overthrew  this  belief,  and  the  mind  in  ite 
blind  groping  for  light  was  in  a  suitable  etatt 
to  receive  the  glorious  light  of  the  Goepel  ci 
Christ— Christ,  who,  like  their  own  early 
deities,  was  human,  yet  endowed  with  all  the 
Divines  attributes  of  a  God.  It  is  the  strug- 
gle between  Neo-Platonism  and  Christianitj 
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which,  lasting  so  long,  and  finally  resulting  in 
the  success  of  Christianity,  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  epochs  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind. 

Christianity  did  not  destroy  the  philosophy 
of  Socrates  and  Plato,  but  completed  it.  It 
gave  to  it  moral  life,  a  living  faith,  and  re- 
ceived in  return,  energy  of  thought  The 
Greeks  found  the  religion  of  Christ  adapted 
to  their  intellectual  culture,  for  Christianity 
is  a  progressive  religion.  God  reveals  Him- 
self to  men  and  nations  gradually  as  He  sees 
their  minds  fitted  to  receive  His  truth.  Christ*s 
coming,  the  crowning  glory  of  this  revelation, 
was  just  at  a  time  when  men  were  prepared 
to  receive  them. 

Christ  was  a  man  of  perfect  moral  attri- 
butes. His  mission  was  the  revelation  of 
truth  by  the  display  of  human  nature  in  its 
original  purity.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  a 
perfect  morality  and  religion,  and,  through 
His  example,  we  know  that  it  is  possible  for 
Mi  all  to  attain  to  a  degree  of  perfection  ap- 
proaching His  own,  to  be  perfect  as  men,  as 
our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect  as  God. 
Christ's  coming  was  to  fulfil,  not  to  destroy  ; 
to  make  void  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  to 
imbue  its  spirit  with  the  truth  of  His  Gospel. 
He  impressed  upon  His  disciples'  minds  that 
**  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man  *'  were 
nquisite  to  lasting  happiness,  and  when  He 
Slid  to  Peter,  "  Put  up  thy  sword  into  its 
place,"  He  disarmed  all  men,  and  placed^  a 
barrier  forever  between  those  who  follow  Him 
and  those  who  bear  the  sword.  He  taught 
that  the  pure  heart  was  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  the  pure  in  heart  should  see 
God,  should  commune  with  Him  in  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  soul.  Christ  is  the  great 
Law-giver  of  the  Christian  world,  the  Teacher 
whose  teachings  never  lead  astrav,  the  Friend 
Bver  present  with  the  richness  of  His  love  to 
comfort  and  to  guide. 

The  Gospel  of  Chrbt,  in  its  purity,  is  cap- 
ible  of  converting  all  natiobs  to  its  truth ;  it^ 
;ull  power,  however,  is  restrained  by  creeds 
ind  dogmas.  When  these  shall  no  lono^er 
ixist,  Christianity  will  prove  itself  the  relig- 
OD  of  the  world.  Since  its  introduction,  it 
las  been  continually  developing  towards 
omething  higher  and  better;  not  that  the 
>riDciple8  taught  by  Christ  are  capable  of  im- 
>rovement,  but  man's  interpretation  of  them 
3  broader  and  fuller.  Nor  will  Christianity 
ease  to  progress.  The  system  of  morality 
rhich  Christ  taught  will  be  all-sufficient 
rhen  thosa  things  are  viewed  face  to  face 
^hich  now  are  seen  but  darkly.  And  when 
lis  disciples  shall  unite  in  the  search  for 
ruth,  and  shall  be  one  in  spirit  with  Him  and 
fith    the    Father,    Christianity    will    have 


reached  the  summit  of  its  perfection,  and  His 
kingdom  will  have  come  on  earth. 
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A  TRIBUTE. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
deceased  friend  William  Dorsey,  was  pre- 
pared for,  and  read  at,  the  Half  Ye^'s  Meet- 
ing of  the  Philadelphia  First-day  School  As- 
sociation, held  at  Mt  Holly  Tenth  month 
17th,  1874 : 

The  wise  and  good  need  not  "  the  praise  of 
the  love-written  record,  for  they  rest  from 
their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
Yet,  as  one  closely  associated  with  the  earli* 
est  work  of  the  First-day  School,  we  cannot 
withhold  on  this  occasion  a  little  tribute  of 
love  to  the  memory  of  our  valued  friend  WiU 
liam  Dorsey,  who  has  passed  from  our  midst. 
For  him  we  can  but  rejoice,  for  we  know  how 
truly  his  life  of  purity  and  devotion  to  God 
prepared  him  for  the  life  eternal ;  and  deep  is 
the  lesson  we  may  learn,  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  beautiful  harmony  of  that  life  with  the 
will  of  Him  whom  he  served,  not  only  as  a 
Master,  but  as  an  ever-present  Friend, 

In  his  desire  to  withhold  no  service  by 
which  he  might  serve  God  and  his  fellow- 
man,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  gather  in  the 
lambs  of  the  fold,  and,  with  a  daughter's  aid, 
established  a  First-day  School  in  Germantown, 
First  month  19th,  1860,  this  being  the  aeeond 
one  within  our  present  organization.  Under 
his  care  the  school  was  continued  for  three 
years  at  the  meeting-house,  and  was  after- 
wards removed  to  his  own  dwelling,  where  it 
was  regularly  held  until  Sixth  month,  1871. 

With  his  inability  longer  to  give  personal 
aid  to  the  work,  his  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  never  lessened,  but  when- 
ever opportunity  offered,  he  was  in  our  midst 
with  earnest,  living  words  of  counsel  and  of 
cheer. 

"  Teach  the  dear  children  the  love  of  God, 
and  endeavor  to  lead  them  in  the  pathway  of 
simple  obedience."  Such  was  his  language 
so-  often  sounded,  and  now  so  fresh  in  the 
teacher's  memory.  He  earnestly  desired  that 
the  instructors  in  the  First-day  &(chools  should 
seek  for  constant  direction  from  the  Power 
that  called  them  to  the  work,  depending  alone 
upon  that.  Only  a  few  days  previous  to  his 
death,  he  was  present  at  a  social  reunion  of 
teachers  and  eld^r  pupils  of  our  (Race  Street) 
First-day  School,  and  his  cheering  presence, 
and  many  expressions  of  interest  and  deep 
instruction  drawn  forth  from  the  readings  on 
the  occasion,  will  continue  in  the  living  re- 
membrance of  all  who  heard  them. 

In  his  long  ministry,  commenced  in  early 
life,  and  reaching  widely,  at  different  timesi 
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to  many  meetiDgs  and  in  many  homes,  those 
who  have  heard  him  must  have  felt  that  the 
blessing  of  the  Father's  anointing  was  poured 
most  richly  upon  him ;  .  for,  though  gifted 
with  the  fluent  me  of  well-chosen  language, 
it  was  a  greater  power  than  this  which  touched 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  incited  them  to 
lives  of  more  earnest,  prayerful  consecration. 
And  it  was  not  any  special  dasa  who  gladly 
heard  his  earnest  appeals^not  alone  the  aged 
and  middle-aged  who  felt  and  rejoiced  in 
his  ripened  experience,  evidently  obtained 
through  a  long  and  peaceful  dependence  on 
the  loving  guidance  of  our  Father.  To  the 
young  and  glad  he  was  no  unwelcome  mes- 
senger, calling  to  gloomy  or  unnatural  sepa- 
ration from  legitimate  enjoyments,  but  the 
beloved  bearer  of  glad-tidings — of  messages  of 
hope  and  peace,  telTiog  how  a  willing  obedience 
to  the  Father's  guidance  could  not  sadden  the 
young  life,  but  must  enrich  its  every  real 
enjoyment. 

How  many  of  us  remember  his  earnest  calls 
to  the  "  Peace  which  the  world  cannot  give, 
neither  can  it  take  awav — the  Peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding";  to  the  "yoke 
that  is  easy,  and  the  burden  which  is  light/' 
if  cheerfully  accepted. 

These  are  his  words,  quoted  from  a  recent 
letter  to  a  young  friend:  "It  is  a  blessed 
thing  to  '  remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth.'    The  promise  has  been 

S'ven,  '  They  that  seek  Me  early  shall  find 
e.'  It  will  bring  thee  under  the  power  of 
the  cross ;  but  the  cross  is  not  a  gloomy  bur- 
den to  those  who  are  willing  cheerfully  to  ac- 
cept it.  On  the  contrary,  the  yoke  it  imposes 
is  easy  and  the  burden  light.  TJuwillinffness 
and  resistance  bring  the  gloom  and  weight  of 
sorrow  that  occasion  some  to  think,  as  they 
witness  these  effects  in  others,  that  a  cheerful 
life  is  incompatible  with  a  serious  life ;  not 
that  we  are  free  from  the  cares  and  anxieties 
that  we  know  every  mortal  existence  is  heir 
to,  nor  from  the  chastenings  of  our  Father's 
love,  that  He  deems  necessary  to  discipline  us 
for  His  uses.  I  know  of  what  I  speak,  and, 
could  we  see  as  well  as  He  does  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  with  grateful  hearts  and  lifted 
sight  we  should  go  on  our  way  rejoicing  when 
we  sometimes  permit  clouds  of  doubt  and  fear 
to  envelope  us.  But  He  deals  gently  and  ten- 
derly with  His  precious  lambs,  a%  they  peace- 
fully yield  to  His  loving  guidance,  and  in  due 
season  prepares  them  for  whatever  work  He 
may  design  them.  *  Be  of  good  cheer,  it  is 
I ;  be  not  afraid ! '  were  the  comforting  words 
of  our  dear  Lord  to  His  disciples  when  they 
were  on  the  water  and  alarmed  at  His  appear- 
ance, and  so  He  assures  us." 

For  those  who  have  and  loved  known  him 
intimately — who  have  been  blessed  with  his 


counsel,  and  have  reaped  the  richest  benefit 
from  intercourse  with  him,  the  chasteniDg 
would  be  doubly  grievous  were  it  not  for  the 
assurance  that  our  loving  Father  is  near, 
ready  to  speak  the  word  of  comfort  to  the  soul, 
while  leading  it  to  be  thankful  for  all  that 
has  been  received  from  a  friendship  bo  pure, 
so  true,  all  that  may  still  be  received  from 
that  which  nothing  can  destroy.  And  in  the 
hour  of  our  great  bereavement  we  recftll  his 
own  idea,  expressed  not  long  since,  that  past 
ties  are  rendered  sacred  by  fond  associations 
connected  with  the  memory  of  those  whom 
we  have  loved — in  his  own  words,  "  with  whom 
we  have  held  sweet  communion  "-—in  our 
homes  on  earth  for  a  season,  but  who  hare 
been  gathered  by  our  loving  Father's  hand 
to  their  eternal  home,  free  forever  from  the 
conflicts  that  surround  us,  and  the  ever-vary- 
ing scenes  and  circumstances  to  which  we  are 
subjected;  although  these  places  that  have 
known  them  shall  know  them  no  more,  their 
memory  lingers  like  a  halo  surrounding  the 
family  altar ;  and,  though  shades  of  sadnes 
will  sometimes  rest  upon  the  mind,  do  thev 
not  reveal,  as  they  pass  away,  the  eternal 
light  beyond,  by  which  they  are  dispelled,  in 
greater  beauty  ? — 

'*  The  glorioQs  hope  of  perfect  Lore 
That  lifts  us  np  to  things  ftbove.'^ 

The  certainty  that  these  are  dwelling  in 
heavenly  mansions  cheers  us  with  the  hope 
that  we,  too,  when  our  "earthly  tabemade 
is  dissolved,"  may  find  our  rest  with  them ; 
for  in  our  dear  "  Father's  house  are  manv 
mansions." 

Live  in  harmony  with  God,  was  hia  de- 
sire;  may  his  living  testimonies  be  remem 
bered,  his  call  to  an  upright  walk,  to  dedica' 
tion  and  obedience,  lead  others  to  raise  the 
standard  he  has  laid  down,  and  present  to  the 
nations  with  its  glorious  emblem,  ''The  Lord 
will  teach  His  people  Himself." 


» <■» « 


.KNOWLEDGE  AND  VIRTUE,    ▲    NATIONS 

GREATNESS. 

Young  friends,  remember  this  as  you  dot 
go  forth  to  perfect  yourselves  and  bless  joar 
race.  The  evils  of  society  can  be  removed 
only  by  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  the 
culture  of  virtue.  Let  it  be  your  supreme 
ambition  to  make  individual  men  nobler. 
All  railroads,  and  steamships,  and  telegrap^^ 
only  hasten  the  ruin  of  a  nation  unless  it» 
citizens  are  virtuous.  Those  who  ride,  nt't 
the  conveyance ;  what  the  messa^  is,  nottht 
wire ;  these  are  of  supreme  importance. 
Knowledge  alone  is  indeed  power,  so  is  steam : 
and  both,  without  a  wise  engineer,  are  rsio 
to  their  possessor.  Wealth  is  power,  bst 
I  power  to  destroy  as  well  as  build. 
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"III  fares  the  laad  to  hasteniog  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumolatea  and  min  decay.'* 


Kemember  that  the  evils  of  condition  are 
like  moraiDg  shadows,  which  are  continually 
shortening  and  vanishing  till  the  meridian 
light  encompasses  all  things.    The  evils  of 
character  are  as  the  shadows  at  the  close  of 
daj,  which  are  lengthening  and  deepening  honr 
bj  hour  into  the  gloom  of  midnight.     There- 
fore  give    all   the  vigor    of   your    mature 
strength,  all  the  enthusiasm  of  your  aspiring 
soul  to  the  subjection  and  eradication  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  evils ;  the  culture  and 
perfection  of  virtue.     Think  no  achievement 
in  engineering,  or  oratory,  or  literature,  or 
discovery,   woithy  of  your  admiration   and 
satisfaction,  which  will  not  promote  goodness 
and  aid   men  to  attain  perfection.     Build 
yourselves  into  every  work  ;  and  be  yourself 
such  that  the  work  will  be  an  inspiration  and 
joy  to  every  beholder.     Whether  you  build 
an  arch  or  an  epic,  whether  you  hold  the  pen 
or  the  plough,  whether  you  hang  bridges  over 
rivers,  or  domes  over  cathedrals,  whether  you 
tuunel  mountains,  or  build  reservoirs  to  drive 
mills  or  refresh  cities,  so  do  it,  that  solid  in- 
tegrity shall  be  builded  into  every  part,  and 
skill   appear  in  every  portion,  and  refined 
taste  cover  it  all  over  as  the  vine  covers  the 
trellis.     Thus  the  power  and  the   worth   of 
character  will  be  revealed,  and  the  world  will 
be  ashamed  of  the  hypocrites,  and  charlatans, 
*ind  shams  which  dishonor  human  nature  and 
curse  the  race. 

vSiibsidize  all  knowledge  to  enlighten  igno- 
rance, to  elevate  the  debased,  to  rescue  the 
vicious,  to  save  the  State.     *'  For  in  the  name 
of  the  living  God,  I  say  to  you,  young  friends, 
that  licentiousness  shall  be  the  liberty;  and 
violence  and  chicanery  shall  be  the  law ;  and 
superstition  and  craft  shall  be  the  religion  "; 
and  debasement  and  ruin  shall  be  the  end  of 
that  people  whose  trust  is  in  its  power,  and 
not  in  its  principles;  whose  reliance  is  on  its 
number,  and  not  on  its  virtues ;  whose  gold, 
and  silver,  and  commerce  are  its  pride  and 
boast,  and  not  the  integrity  and  intelligence 
of  its  citizens ;  while  the  nation  whose  people 
are  iotelligenl  and  virtuous,  reverencing  God, 
honoring  man,  shall  prosper  and  endure,  and 
increase  in  prosperity  and  permanence  while 
the  sun  shines  and  the  rivers  run. — From  Dr. 
Stebbbis*  Address  to  the  graduating  class  of 
Cornell    University. 


■^m 


It  is  a  fact  that  Grid's  care  is  more  evident 
in  some  instances  of  it  than  in  others  to  the 
dim  and  often  bewildered  vision  of  humanity. 
Upon  such  instances  men  seize  and  call  them 
providences.  It  is  well  they  can,  but  it  would 
be  gloriously  better  if  they  could  believe  that 
the  whole  matter  is  one  grand  Providence. 


SERMON  BY  QEOBOE   DILLWYK. 

A  Sermon  J  preached  at  an  evening  meeting  of  the  peopU 
called  Quakerty  and  concluded  with  prayer j  in  their 
Meeting-house  in  High  ttreetj  Philadelphia^  on  First' 
day,,  the  26th  of  the  Fifth  month,  1793,  ny  George 
Villwyn^  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Europe. 
Taken  in  Character. 

"  And  now,  brethren,  I  recommend  you  to 
God,  and  to  the  word  of  His  grace,  which  is 
able  to  build  you  up,  and  give  you  an  inher* 
itance,  among  them  which  are  sanctified."— 
Acts  XX,  32. 

"  Early  in  this  meeting  a  pleasant  prospect 
was  presented  to  the  view  of  my  mmd, 
which  awakened  earnest  desires  that  it  might 
be  a  state  into  which  the  minds  of  many 
present  might  be  gathered,  but  I  did  not 
know  that  I  should  express  it,  and  it  disap- 
peared. But  as  I  have  sought  (I  hope  with, 
many  present)  to  keep  to  my  proper  business 
through  inward  and  patient  travail  of  spirit, 
now,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  meeting,  the 
thing  revived  a  little,  and  I  began  to  query, 
am  I  to  communicate  it  or  let  it  pass?  I  de- 
sired, if  it  was  not  right  that  I  should  speak, 
I  might  be  helped  to  retrain,  for  sometimes 
we  have  our  reward  for  refraining  while  our 
minds  are  in  doubt.  Whatsoever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin ;  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  by 
it  we  are  enabled  to  make  straight  stepSj 
whereby  our  going  can  be  established,  and 
we  become  promotive  of  the  Lord's  honor, 
and  of  our  own  advancement  in  the  way  of 
righteousness  and  peace.  I  do  wish  that  I 
may  increase  in  that  fear  by  which,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  the  heart  is  kept  clean. 
I  remember  that  the  Master  had  given  a  di- 
rection to  those  servants  He  was  pleased  to 
separate  from  the  world  to  His  service,  where 
to  wait  to  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high, 
where  to  receive  something  like  special  direc* 
tion ;  when  the  Holy  Ghost  should  come 
upon  them,  then,  they  were  to  testify  of  Him. 
Now  this  is  what  I  have  been  waiting  for;  I 
had  this  subject  presented  to  my  mind  and  an 
earnest  desire  w&s  awakened  that  the  state 
I  had  a  prospect  of  might  be  that  of  many 
individuals  present ;  and  yet  whether  to  com- 
municate it  or  not  was  the  question.  How 
was  it  to  be  determined  ?  Only  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  coming  upon  me,  as  it  did  upon  the 
chosen,  who  then  testified  of  Him,  beginning 
at  Jerusalem  and  passing  through  Judea  ana 
Samaria,  even  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth.  I  know,  dear  friends,  it  is  not 
him  who  commendeth  himself  that  is  ap- 
proved of  God ;  I  know  He  will  stop  the 
mouth  of  all  boasters.  These  thoughts  have 
unexpectedly  occurred  to  my  mind,  and  hav- 
ing freely  received  them,  I  desire  freely  to  im- 
part them,  that  they  may  convey  instruction 
to  some  sincere  ones  present    Now  what  was 
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preBented  to  the  view  of  my  mind  was  the  bless- 
edness of  dwelling  together  in  unity,  and  the 
desire  was  awakened  ^hat  we  might  all  be 
brought  into  that  state.  I  do  not  mean  our  oom- 
inji:  together,  perhaps  at  seasons  most  conve- 
nient  to  ourselves,  and  sitting  down  in  outward 
quiet,  seeming  to  be  at  unity ;  but  I  mean  that 
unity  of  the  spirit  which  is  the  only  sure 
bond  of  peace.  The  unity  ot  the  spirit? 
some  may  say,  why  this  is  recommending  to 
us  what  is  not  within  our  reach,  for  however 
much  we  may  desire  it  at  times  in  these  our 
meetings,  yet  thou  must  know  it  is  not  at  our 
command."  This  is  very  true;  but,  if  we  pos- 
sess a  contrary  spirit,  in  these  seasons  of  re- 
tirement, the  good  Rctmembrancer  will  give 
us  a  sight  and  sense  thereof.  Are  we  thus 
favored?  Are  we  willing  to  lay  down  the 
life  of  enmity  and  to  die  to  that  nature 
which  is  opposed  to  the  Christian  religion? 
If  we  are  not,  wherein  do  we  differ  from  those 
who  destroy  one  another  in  the  vain  belief 
they  are  doing  God  good  service.  Depend 
upon  it,  those  who  are  in  this  condition  are 
not  subjects  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  but 
belong  to  that  of  the  olden  time,  when  an 
eye  lor  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  was 
the  rule,  aa  our  dear  Lord  told  his  disciples 
and  followers.  Oh,  we  ought  to  try  ourselves, 
whether  we  indeed  bless  them  that  curse  us, 
and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  us, 
for  this  is  the  touchstone  of  Christianity.  It 
is  by  dying  to  the  emotions  of  anger  and  re- 
venge that  we  commend  ourselves  to  His 
merciful  regards  who  died  to  save  His  perse- 
cutors, and,  in  the  moment  of  His  greatest 
exercise,  cried,  **  Father,  forgive  them,  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  When  we  lay 
down  this  life  of  corruption  and  self-will,  we 
experience  the  assurance  of  a  better  life ;  we 
will  be  translated  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
Batan  into  the  marvellous  kingdom  of  the 
dear  Son  of  God,  and  then  each  one  of  us 
can  say, ''  I  have  passed  from  death  unto  life, 
because  I  love  the  brethren."  This  is  the 
badge  of  discipleship.  By  this  all  men 
shall  know  that  we  are  the  disciples  of  Christ. 

It  is  here  that  I  have  desired  many  might 
be  gathered.  Oh,  how  lovely  would  our  sit- 
ting down  before  the  Lord  be,  even  in  the 
minds  of  strangers,  who  would  be  ready  to 
exclaim  in  the  language  of  the  kingly  prophet, 
'*  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  a  thing 
it  is  tor  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 
It  is  like  the  precious  ointment  poured  upon 
the  head,  that  ran  down  on  the  beard,  even 
Aaron's  beard,  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of 
his  garment.  As  the  dew  of  Heaven,  and  as 
the  dew  that  descended  upon  the  mountains 
of  Zion,  for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the 
blessing,  even  life,  forevermore."  Oh,  be- 
loved iriends,  press  after  this  state  of  mind. 


believe  in  it,  for  it  is  all  of  heaven  we  can 
have  this  side  of  the  grave.    True  it  is,  that 
when  under  a  sense  of  our  own  weaknefs,  we 
labor  after  a  resignation  of  our  own  wills  to 
the  Lord's  holy  will,  and  patiently  wait  upon 
Him,  He  will  draw  nigh  to  us  in  His  own 
time,  which  we  cannot  hasten.    He  will  work 
in  us,  by  the  revelation  of  His  living  power 
in  our  souls,  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  own  good 
pleasure.    He  that  should  come,  will  come, 
and  when  he  cometh  his  reward  is  with  him, 
and  his  work  before  him.    He  will  lead  « 
along  gently  in  that  true  and  living  way, 
cast  up  for  His  ransomed  and  redeemed  to  walk 
in,  wherein  they  will  grow  from  strength  to 
strength,  until  at  last  they  shall  appear  before 
Him  in   Zion,    with  songs  of  joy  in  their 
mouths,  and  everlasting  gladness  on  their 
heads.    Now,  therefore,  dear  friends,  to  the 
word  of  His  grace  nigh  in  the  heart,  I  com- 
mend you  with  my  own  soul,  that  we  maj 
thereby  be  built  up  and  made  fit  for  an  in- 
heritance among  them  which  aresancufied, 
and  in  it  (although  we  may  be  far  distant  one 
from  another  in  body),  in   our  solemn  ap- 
proaches before  the  Lord,  we  shall  know  what 
it  is  to  be  gathered  together  in  Hia  name,  and 
under  the  sweet  uniting  influences  of  H» 
Spirit,  have  fellowship  with  one  another,  as 
we  walk  together  in  that  way  which  leads  to 
His  eternal  kingdom.  Farewell,  dearlriendi 
His  prayer,  on  the  same  occasion: 
Before  Thee,  O !  Thou  Giver  of  every  good 
and   perfect  gift.  Thou  inexhaustible  well- 
spring  of  all  our  mercies,  a  remnant  now  pre- 
sent, desire  acceptobly  to  bow,  and  through 
the  aid  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  to  beg  the  com- 
munication  of  Thy  blessing  upon  ««--^*^ 
blessing  which  enriches,  and  whereunto  Thou 
addest  no  sorrow,  that  so,  dear  Father,  »e 
may  be  united  by  Thy  love,  and  bo  enabled 
to  offer  untu  Thee  the  sacrifice  of  fear,  thtnU- 
giving  and  praise.  ^ 

Be  near,  we  humbly  pray  Thee,  to  ifij 
visited  and  exercised  children,  whom,  by  the 
smiles  of  Thy  love,  Thou  hast  allured  inu> 
the  wilderness,  and  who,  in  the  integrity  ot 
their  minds,  have  been  endeavoring  to  foliot 
Thee  wherever  Thou  leadest  them.  0  l^^  • 
sustain  such,  we  beseech  Thee,  by  Thy  new 
failing  arm  of  power ;  suffer  them  not  to  cast 
away  their  confidence ;  sUy  their  mmda  m 
resignation  to  Thy  will,  and  enable  ihem  to 
maintain  that  patient,  persevering  watch  whicft 
Thou  hast  pronounced  to  be  blessed,  and  il » 
be  consistent  with  Thy  holy  will,  0  cut  short 
the  work  of  righteousness  for  Thine  elect 
seeds*  sake  1  Say  Thou  unto  the  blind,  uo 
forth ;  and  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness,  fcAo» 
yourselves,  so  that,  under  a  sense  of  in? 
gracious  dealings  with  them,  the  may  have  w 
magnify  Thy  excellent  name  upon  Uie  bant* 
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of  deliTeiBDce.  And,  O  Father !  we  entreat 
of  Thee,  that  Thou  lengthen  out  the  day  of 
Thj  merciful  forbearance  unto  those  who  are 
yet  estranged  from  Thee.  As  Thou  hast  dealt 
with  us  we  beseech  Thee,  Heavenly  Father, 
to  deal  with  them :  meet  them  as  in  a  narrow 
place :  arrest  them  by  the  convictions  of  Thy 
grace:  constrain  them  to  feel  their  helpless 
coDdition,  so  that  they  may  cry  unto  Thee, 
who  hast  promised  that  for  the  crying  of  the 
poor,  and  for  the  sighing  of  the  needy,  Thou 
wouldst  arise. 

Thou,  0  Lord,  hast  given  a  remnant  to  see 
that  when,  by  Thy  Spirit,  Thou  art  pleased 
to  arise  in  their  hearts.  Thine  enemifs  are 
scattered  and  we  are  enabled  to  step  after 
Thee  in  the  way  Thou  hast  appointed  for  us ; 
that  so,  Father,  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  are  wandering  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd  may  be  gathered  unto  Thee,  the 
great  Shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls,  and  be 
made  instruments  in  Thy  holy  hand  for  bring- 
ing sons  from  afar,  and  daughters  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  under  the  subjection  of  Thy 
righteous  and  peaceable  kingdom,  that  so  the 
work  Thou  hast  begun  in  the  earth  may  be 
carried  on,  and  in  Thy  own  time  perfected, 
to  the  praise  of  Thy  adorable  name. 

And^  blessed  Father,  we  entreat  of  Ihee 
to  visit  the  abodes  of  sorrow  and  sickness. 
Raise  Thou  tjie  afflicted  out  of  the  dust.  Com- 
^ibrt  Thou  the  mourners  in  Zion.  Oive  unto 
feem  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for'the  spirit 
of  heaviness,  that  they  may  yet  put  on  their 
beautiful  garments  of  praise  unto  Thee,  the 
immortal  King. 

And  do  Thou,  0  Father,  visit  the  minds  of 
Thy  childrea's  children  who  may  yet  wander 
about  in  the  paths  of  vanity,  forgetting  Thee. 
Ob,  touch  the  hearts  of  all  with  the  finger  of 
Thy  love ;  stain  the  beauty  and  glory  of  this 
world  more  and  more  in  our  view ;  draw  us 
into  retirement  before  Thee,  that  Thou  mayst 
unveil  the  transcendent  glories  of  Thy  ever- 
lasting kingdom  in  our  view,  that,  by  awak- 
ening conviction  in  our  hearts  and  drawing 
us  by  love,  we  may  run  after  Thee,  and  be- 
come experimental  witnesses  that  whatsoever 
we   may   surrender  for  Thy   name's    sake, 
whether  father  or  mother,  wife  or  children, 
we  shall  receive  an  hundredfold  even  in  this 
life,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come  life  ever- 
lasting. 

Thus  we  pray  Thee  do  for  us,  O  Lord  God, 
for  we  have  no  might  of  our  own,  that  so 
from  time  to  time  throughout  all  ages  Thine 
own  work  may  praise  Thee;  and  when  we 
have  done  with  earth,  may  we  all  be  favored 
with  an  admittance  into  Thine  abiding  per- 
petual habitation,  where  the  morning  stars 


sing  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shout 
for  joy. 


^m^ 


The  Mtnd. — ^The  mind  has  a  certain  veg- 
etative power  which  cannot  be  wholly  idle. 
If  it  is  not  laid  out  and  cultivated  into  a 
beautiful  garden,  it  will  of  itself  shoot  up  in 
weeds  or  flowers  of  a  wild  growth. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM       UNPUBLISHED        LETTERS. 


I  am  now  in  a  land  once  fanned  by  the  sighs 
and  watered  by  the  tears  of  the  downtrodden 
slave.  It  always  seems  to  me  that  a  judg- 
ment from  the  God  of  mercy  and  love  rests  upon 
it,  and  as  justice  and  judgment  are  the  hab- 
itation of  His  throne,  that  in  the  ministra- 
tion of  these  a  withering  blight  has  passed 
over  it ;  that  years  of  anxious  toil  and  honest 
endeavor  must  pa^fs  ere  the  soil  can  be  re> 
claimed  and  its  virgin  streogth  restored.  God 
grant  a  restitution  may  be  made,  as  far  m 
may  be,  by  restoring  all  that  was  wrongfully 
taken  from  the  children  of  Africa,  and 
adding,  in  aid  of  their  forlorn  condition,  all 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  allow. 
The  season  has  been  exceedingly  dry,  and  the 
fruit  nearly  all  cut  off  by  late  frosts  in 
the  spring.  Last  night  we  had  a  lovely 
shower,  and  this  morning  an  exhilarating^ 
freshness  cheers  and  gladens  the  heart,  th& 
sun  shines  out  in  all  its  radiance,  as  glorious  a» 
in  that  morn  when  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty 
went  forth,  "  Let  their  be  lights  set  in  the 
heavens  to  divide  the  night  from  the  day,"* 
and  it  was  done,  and  thelesser  light,  with  all 
its  mellow  loveliness,  shone  out  to  rule  the 
night. 

My  heart  rejoices  and  gives  God  thanks: 
that,  in  the  revolutions  that  have  taken  place 
amongst  men,  in  the  setting  up  and  dethron- 
ing of  monarchs,  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  em- 
pires, no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  order 
and  wise  arrangement  of  the  material  world* 
The  promises  made  in  the  early  times  remain 
as  unchangeable  as  He  that  gave  them.  "  A» 
I  live,"  eaith  Lord,  "Day  and  night, summer 
and  winter,  seedtime  and  harvest  shall  not 
fail.''  The  fulness  may  be  withheld,  to  show 
us  our  entire  dependence,  and  to  remind  u» 
that  our  love  and  devotion  should  be  first  to  the 
giver ;  then  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  would 
ascend  for  all  His  gifts.  The  changing  sea- 
sons bring  no  gloom  to  me ;  so  far  from  this,, 
each  has  its  charm.  The  opening  spring  re- 
news to  life  all  that  has  been  resting  in  the 
grasp  of  frozen  fetters,  unfolding  bud  and 
blossom,  expanding  leaf  of  tree,  and  petal  of 
the  lowliest  flower  that  peeps  beside  the  snow- 
drift,  inviting  the  passer  by   to   pause,  ad- 
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{mire,  aud  adore  the  hand  that  formed  and 
placed  it  there.  So  sweetly  has  the  Creator 
fniDgled  the  needful  and  the  beautiful,  to 
«how  His  creature  (man)  He  had  design  in 
this.;  ttat  every  home  should  be  delightful, 
^by  tastefully  combining  these,  that  our  years 
•might  pass  in  sweet  enjoyment.  Summer's 
3ieat  has  blessings  too ;  perfecting  growth  and 
tripening  for  the  ingathering;  and  autumn 
^Iso  is  rich  in  blessings ;  when  stores  are  safely 
garnered  iu,  then  winter  comes,  when  com- 
Fort  succeeds  care,  and  the  summer's  toil  has 
brought  a  bounty  for  nature's  claims.  The 
^uiet  evenings  then  are  times  to  feast  on  men- 
tal stores.  Social  mingling  brings  out  the 
hidden  treasures  and  burnishes  bright  the 
dnind's  materials  by  interchange  of  tnought, 
-each  gaining  something  of  what  is  stored  away, 
as  if,  happily,  some  latent  idea  springs  up 
brightly,  it  may  give  a  new  impetus  to  that 
full,  free  converse  and  flow  of  soul  that 
(Strengthens  all  the  energies.    Then  let  us 

Leave  all  the  faults  of  haman  kind, 
V7ith  all  their  folliep,  far  behind, 
For  Christ  may  see  some  good  in  them, 
Who  only  touch  His  garment's  hem. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH   MONTH   31,  1874. 


The  Franklin  Institute  Exhibition. — 
This  display  af  the  Mechanic  Arts  has  been 
the  chief  attraction  of  our  city  ever  since  it 
was  opened  on  the  Ist  inst. 

The  arrangements  made  with  the  various 
railroad  companies,  by  which  excursion 
tickets,  with  admission  to  the  exhibition,  have 
been  issued  at  low  rates,  have  trought  an 
influx  of  visitors  from  far  and  near. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  this  is  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  exhibition 
of  the  genius  and  skill  of  our  artizans  that 
has  ever  been  held  amoog  us.  We  scarcely 
realize  as  we  pass  through  the  busy  thorough- 
faies,  or  take  an  occasional  ride  into  the 
suburbs  of  our  city,  that  such  important 
manufactures,  as  are  here  brought  together, 
are  around  us  and  in  our  very  midst. 

The  advantages  of  thus  grouping  under 
one  roof  the  numerous  industries  of  the  age 
iire  very  great. 

We  can  better  understand  the  relation  each 
bears  to  the  other,  and  get  a  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  immense  power  that  is  stored  in 
lire  and  water,  and  realize  more  fully  too,  the 


almost  unlimited  resources  of  thehamui 
mind  by  which  these  formidable  agents,  that, 
unrestrain'ed  bring  such  havoc  and  destruc- 
tion, are  tamed  and  subdued  so  that  even  a 
little  child  may  guide  them. 

The  day  spent  in  this  wonder-land  of  me- 
chanicism,  is  one  long  to  be  remembered. 
The  roar  and  rush  which  greeted  us  on  our 
entrance  came  from  a  very  cataract  of  water 
poured  out  from  the  immense  throat  of  a  large 
steam  pump  and  a  score  of  others  of  less  pre- 
tensions, into  a  reservoir  below,  in  which  a 
model  life  boat  was  floating.  Looking  over 
the  railing  into  the  basement  there  were  (d- 
ftines  of  immense  power,  and  around  ns,  a 
very  Bable  of  sounds  from  wheels  and  cranb, 
that  were  whizzing  on  every  side,  all  kept  in 
motion  by  the  connecting  bands  that  linked 
them  to  the  motive  power  below. 

The  measured  strokes  of  a  steam- hammer 
dealt  ponderous  blows  upon  bars  of  iron  red 
hot  from  forges  of  such  convenient  desigw, 
that  any  blacksmith  in  possession  of  one, 
might  be  proud  of  his  occupation. 

There  were  vises  and  saws,  and  planing 
machines  and  ship  models ;  bookfolding 
apparatus,  lithograph  and  printing  presses 
were  all  running  merrily  on,  and  force,  the 
offspring  of  fire  and  water,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  was  turning  every  wheel  in  the  interesU 
of  peace,  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  Every- 
where we  were  surrounded  with  contrivances 
to  lessen  toil,  and  add  to  the  productive  indus- 
try of  the  world. 

The  improvements  in  school  furniture  made 
one  wish  to  be  a  child  again.  The  competitica 
in  sewing  machines  gives  quite  a  flavor  to 
the  exhibition.  One  operator  assures  us  that 
his  machine  will  fold  down  a  hem,  adjust  an 
edging  and  keep  a  braid  in  place  while  be 
stitches  the  whole  together,  and  he  gives  os 
a  specimen  of  the  work  which  is  all  that  U 
claimed  for  it.  Another  embroiders  on  cloth 
with  chenille ;  the  boquet  designs  were  not 
after  the  style  of  the  "best  masters,"  but  the 
execution  was  really  astonishing. 

We  did  not  know  to  what  extent  the  m«n* 

ufacture  of  ornamental  Uhs  was  carried  until 

we  saw  the  beautiful  specimens  on  exhibition, 

and  were  told  that  this  form  of  decorative  art 

I  is  being  adapted  to  private  as  well  as  public 
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buildings.  The  glass  and  china  display  was 
in  keeping  with  the  furniture  and  carriages, 
all  being  most  elaborate  and  costly.  The 
chemicals  embraced  all  the  new  combinations ; 
the  efiect  of  the  sunlight  on  many  of  the  crys- 
tals was  beautiful  beyond  description. 

A  machine  for  making  envelopes  attracted 
a  crowd  whenever  it  was  in  operation,  as  did 
also  the  kaleidscopic  changes  of  the  apparatus 
that  manufactured  the  ''star-braid." 

The  old  Kphrata  printing  press,  with  its 
buckskin  ink  balls,  and  hand  lever,  occupied 
a  conspicuous  place.  We  saw  a  printer  of 
the  "olden  time"  ink  his  form,  and  strike  off 
from  its  time  worn  frame  copies  of  the  history 
of  the  press,  which  is  the  oldest  in  the  State, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

It  would  be  di£Scult  to  name  an  industry 
that  is  not  represented,  and  yet  it  is  said  that 
there  were  noany  who  wished  to  exhibit  that 
could  not  be  accommodated  with  room.  The 
building  in  which  it  is  held  is  of  immense 
size,  and  the  arrangements  well  planned.  The 
main  aisle  is  furnished  with  settees,  and  in 
the  second  storv  is  a  restaurant. 

*  It  has  been  many  years  since  the  Franklin 
institute  held  an  Exhibition.  They  have 
always  been  popular,  and  we  hope  that  the 
success  attending  the  present  display  will  be 
encouragement  to  give  them  more  frequently. 


-■  ■— 


William  Dorset.— On  another  page  will 
be  found  a  "  Tribute"  to  the  memory  of  this 
beloved  friend,  prepared  by  the  Race  Street 
First-day  School.  The  announcement  of  his 
death  has  been  received  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  fellow-citizens  with  profound  sor- 
row. Although  those  by  whom  he  was  imme- 
iiately  surrounded,  saw  indications  of  failing 
trengtb,yet  none  seemed  to  realize  that  the 
md  was  so  near.  A  life  eo  devoted  to  the 
idvancement  of  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow- 
nen,  and  especially  of  the  religious  Society 
?ith  which  he  was  connected,  cannot  be  ter- 
oinated  without  making  a  deep  impression 
ipon  the  community. 

For  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  en- 
aged  in  mercantile  business,  which  gave 
pportunities  for  extended  intercourse  with 
arious  classes  of  people,  from  whom  his  up 


rightness  and  integrity  won  respect  and  con- 
fidence. 

Although  diligent  in  business,  he  was  es- 
pecially prompt  and  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  his  religious  duties ;  never,  it  is  believed, 
allowing  lower  considerations  to  interfere 
with  them. 

While  firm  in  his  convictions  concerning 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  held  by  our 
Society,  he  was  of  a  liberal  and  catholic  spirit, 
and  his  great  concern  was,  that  people  should 
become  good  men  and  women,  rather  than 
proselytes  to  any  particular  creed  or  sect. 

While  yet  a  young  man,  a  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel  was  committed  to  him,  and  for  more 
than  thirty  years  he  was  a  faithful  and  de- 
voted minister,  and  labored  extensively  not 
only  within  the  limits  of  his  own  Society,  but 
among  those  not  in  connection  with  it.  He 
attended  at  various  times  all  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  Friends  in  unity  with  us. 

As  a  member  of  the  Representative  Com- 
mittee— an  active  and  judicious  laborer  in  In- 
dian affairs — in  the  management  of  First  day 
Schools — and  as  a  manager  of  Swarthmore 
College,  to  which  he  gave  much  time  and 
thought,  the  value  of  his  services  can  scarely 
be  measured.  Let  us  emulate  his  zeal,  his 
earnestness  and  his  devotion. 


■      99*      ■ 


Penna.  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men. 
— Our  attention  is  again  called  to  this  useful 
institution.  The  trustees  are  in  need  of  funds 
"  to  meet"  further  payments  on  the  property 
which  they  have  purchased  (situated  on  Lan- 
caster Avenue,  West  Philadelphia)  and  for 
the  erection  of  workshops.  SI  5, 000  are  yet 
needed  to  complete  the  building.  The  aid  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  seeing  this  unfor- 
tunate class  of  our  community  more  com- 
fortably provided  for,  is  earnestly  solicited. 


■  mm   ■ 


Note.— We  would  remind  some  of  our 
£xchanges  that  Editorial  courtesy  requires 
that  when  an  original  article  is  copied  from 
any  paper,  such  paper  should  be  accredited 
with  it. 

We  are  well  pleased  when  any  thing  in  our 
periodical  Is  of  sufficient  general  interest  to 
induce  a  transfer  of  it  to  the  columns  of  other 
papers,  especially  if  it  be  chosen  by  those 
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bearing  the  name  of  Friends ;  but  we  claim 
as  our  right  the  observance  towards  ourselves 
of  the  usual  courtesy. 

DIED. 

HAINES.— At  Tonkers,  on  the  8th  inei.,  Edward 
T.  Haines,  aged  16  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Rich- 
ard R.  and  Harriet  T.  Haines,  of  New  York.  The 
following  *-  testimony  of  his  worth  "  is  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  his  teachers  : 

*^  His  connection  wiih  the  school  left  behind  many 
precious  memories,  and  none  other.  He  was  a  thor- 
oughly good  boy.  Gentle  and  unassuming,  he  was 
strong  in  his  derotion  to  the  right.  School  is  a  more 
decisive  test  of  what  a  boy  is  than  home,  because  of 
the  more  powerful  and  diverse  currents  of  influence 
acting  upon  his  impressible  nature.  Edward  bore  the 
ordeal  without  sign  of  weakness  or  blemish.  He  was 
not  only  free  from  all  taint  of  meanness,  vulgarity 
and  deceit,  but  he  was  singularly  devoid  of  that  im- 
pulsiveness peculiar  to  youth.  He  showed  the  con- 
siderateness  and  gravity  of  manhood.  He  chose 
associates  like  himself.  He  was  eminently  faithful, 
doing  all  his  work  cheerfully,  and  as  well  as  he 
knew  how.  He  did  not  dazzle  by  display,  but  drew 
the  affection  and  confidence  of  •thers  by  the  sweet 
serenity,  constancy  and  purity  of  his  character. 
His  virtues  seem  not  to  have  been  earth-born,  but 
to  have  had  their  source  and  sustenance  from  that 
blessed  home  whither  it  is  the  sweet  consolation  of 
mourning  ones  to  believe  he  has  gone,  and  for 
which,  all  unconsciously,  perhaps,  they  have  been 
privileged  to  train  him.  "  Is  it  well  with  the 
child  V  Surely  it  may  be  thankfully  said,  even 
amid  our  tearg — *'  It  is  well."  *'  The  Lord  gave  and 
Ihe  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord." 

BARTRAM.— In  Philadelphia  on  the  7th  of  Tenth 
month,  1874,  S.  Maris  Bartram,  in  the  37th  year  of 
his  age.  Kind  and  genial  in  his  nature,  his  early 
death  will  bring  sadness  to  a  large  circle  of  rela- 
tives and  friends.  With  a  future  of  much  promise 
before  him,  he  accepted  the  summons  that  called 
him  hence  without  a  murmur.  "  Meet  me  in 
heaven,"  were  his  parting  words  to  those  of  his 
young  companions,  who  gathered  around  him  near 
the  close  of  his  life. 

KIRK. — In  Warminster  township,  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  inst.,  after  a  short 
illness,  Barclay  B.  Kirk,  in  the  30th  year  of  his 
age ;  a  member  of  Byberry  Monthly  Meeting. 


■  ^ 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN   CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  BAVARIA. 
No.  20. 

Before  leaving  Berchtesgaden  we  made 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  King's  Villa, 
and  found  it  much  more  extensive  and  elegant 
than  its  appearance  from  the  hill-side  above 
would  indicate.  As  we  approached  the 
front  we  were  struck  with  the  fine  effect 
of  a  ^reat  mass  of  Ampelopm  (Virginia 
creeper),  which  decorated  the  wall  and  draped 
the  windows  and  piazzas  very  gracefully. 
The  crimson  autumn  tint  was  developing  in 
the  young  and  tender  leaves  of  the  ends  of  > 


the  branches,  and  the  variety  of  color  was 
very  striking  and  beautiful.     Much  more  ase 
is  made  of  this  elegant  vine  here  than  in  our 
own  country,  where  it  is  native,  I  believe.  It 
is  employed  wherever  an  ornamental  Bcrcen 
from  the  sunbeams  is  needed,  or  wherever  it» 
liberal  and  graceful  festoons  can  coDceal  de- 
formity, or  give  an  air  of  elegance  to  plain- 
Bess,  and  is  almost  invariably  the  oroament 
of  the  railway  stations.     It  is  worthy  of  all 
its  honors,  even  of  the  honor  of  adoroing 
the  portols  of  the  dwelling-place  of  priocei. 
As  we  walked  admiringly  along  the  outer 
court,  a  cheery  voice  from  within  bade  us 
"Good  evening,"  and   invited  us  to  enter. 
As  none  of  the  royal  personages  are  now  in- 
habitants of  the  Villa,  we  accept  the  invita- 
tion and  are  escorted  through  the  pleasant 
halls  where  the  Bavarian  court,  in  the  days 
of  the  late  King  Maximilian,  spent  many  of 
the  warm  days  of  summer.    The  great  charm 
of  the  Villa  is  its  moderate  elevation  and  the 
matchless  outlook  irom  the  numerous  balc(y- 
nies,  and  we  feel  a  kind  of  regret  that  so 
charming  a  residence  should  stand  «ithoat 
inhabitants.     The  royal  family  have  not be€D 
here,  as  of  old,  for  several  years,  but  every- 
thing is  clean  and  brightly  polished  as  if  ihey 
were  coming  to-moriow,  and  the  fuscbiis. 
geraniums  and  asters  of  the  gardens  are  u 
neatly   pruned   and  in  as  prim  order  as  if 
princely  eyes  contemplated    them  from  the 
vine-clad  balconies.     I  was  specially  pleaaeti 
with  the  apartments  assigned  to  the  less  vat 
portant  personages  of  the  courtly  houaeholi 
A  bed-room  and  saloon  were  combined  id 
such  a   manner    as    to    give  its    occupant 
the    advantage  of   a  pretty,    private  \k- 
lor    and  a  large   airy   sleeping   apartment. 
Imagine  a  nice  square  room  with  thiee  large 
sunny  windows,  opening  out  on  a  balconj. 
A  narrow  strip  of  the  apartment,  includire 
one  window,  is  divided  from  the  rest  by» 
gracefully  curtained  arch,  and  here  are  lb 
bed  and  other  toilet  furniture,  not  in  a  dark 
cloeet,  but  in  a  bright,  well  ventilated  com- 
partment, which  during  the  night  is  enlargea 
by  drawing  the  curtains  apart.     By  day.  tfc* 
curtained  alcove  is  rather   ornamental  tb^ 
otherwise.     Why   may  we   not  adopt  «^o* 
such  arrangement  in   hotels   and   boarding- 
houses,  in  which  so  many  2>er80D8  have  >' 
seek  temporary  homes  ? 

Scattered  through  the  various  saloons  wei* 
many  specimens  of  the  elaborate  and  arti*ti' 
wood-carving  and  ivory  work  for  which  tie 
locality  is  famous.  It  seems  impossible  ibt- 
human  hands  can  cut  the  firm  ivory  into  scci 
intricate  and  delicate  lace-work,  or  carve  tii' 
mountain  cedar  into  such  marvellous  se- 
blances  of  the  rocks  and  forest,  and  of  th 
chamois  and  steinbock  which  dwell  amocr 
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them.    The  artists  love  to  copy  the  grotesque 
in  nature  and  in  the  world  of  fancy,  as  well 
as  the  graceful  and  beautiful,  and  the  gnomes 
which  are  fabled   to  have  their  homes  in 
the  mysterious  mountain  caves,  are  a  favor- 
ite subject     As  curious,  and  very  beautiful, 
are  the  mosaics  of  the  various  marbles  which 
these  mountains  yield  in  abundance.    I  no- 
ticed eight  rich  varieties  combined  in  one 
table,  all  of  which  belong  to  this  immediate 
vicinity,  and  the  exceeding  delicacy  and  per- 
fection of  the  work  is  all  that  can  bedesiied. 
The  room  in  which  the  young  king  and  his 
brother  slept  during  their  childhood  is  shown, 
and  a  very  pretty  apartment  it  is,  though 
quite  plain.     Little  bedsteads,  quite  without 
ornament,  and  little  bureaus,  without  marble 
and  other  articles  of  garniture  there  were, 
which  would  not  be  any  too  luxurious,  I  am 
sure,  for  the  little  republicans  of  America. 
But  it  looked  like  an  enjoyable  home  for  the 
little  princeflj  and  it  seems  strange  that  King 
Ludwig  loves  to  dwell  here  no  more. 

The  portraits  of  the  Bavarian  princes,  clad 
in  their  robes  of  state,  adorn  every  inn  and 
almost  every  house  we  have  entered,  and  on 
the  same  walls  are  the  stronger  and  more 
rugged  faces  of  William  of  Prussia  and  his 
famous  adviser,  Prince  Bismarck ;  so  that,  in 
a  certain  sense,  we  may  say  that  we  breakfast 
and  dine  every  day  in  the  gracious  presence 
«f  kings  and  emperors.  The  people  seem 
peacefully  loyal,  and  do  not  appear  to  con- 
cern themselves  at  all  with  affairs  of  state. 
Newspapers  are  few  and  very  small,  contain- 
ing but  very  little  of  the  matter  which  makes 
our  daily  visitor  so  interesting.  The  adver- 
tisements are  curious.  I  have  copied  one, 
which  reads  in  this  wise,  and  is  not  an  unus- 
ual formality : 

"THANKS.— For  the  general  sympathy  of  onr 
friends  daring  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Maria  Spath, 
widow  of  the  wholesale  mercer  and  bDrgomaster, 
M  well  as  for  the  numerous  attendance  on  the  fune- 
ral and  at  the  faneral  service  in  the  church ;  for  all 
this  we  give  thanks  with  heartfelt  emotion,  and  we 
recommend  the  dear  departed  to  your  pious  memory. 

*^Thb  Sorrowimg  Scbvitorb. 

''Sahhurg,  26  Jtf^.,.1874." 

There  are  fashion  papers,  giving  pictures  of 
gay  garments  that  are  to  be  in  favor  this  fall 
in  the  German  land,  and  there  are  illustrated 
oheets  which  give  views  of  the  world  from  the 
Occident  to  the  orient,  and  from  the  rivers  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth ;  but  to  these  there  is 
Qo  cruel  and  vulear  last  page  ridiculing  those 
in  authority,  or  holding  up  to  the  scorn  of 
nankind  their  own  country  and  people.  No 
rue  republican  will  ever  desire  to  see  the 
iberty  of  the  press  curtailed  in  the  slightest 
legree  in  our  country,  but  we  may  safely  hope 
md  desire  that  the  taste  of  the  people  may 
>ecome  so  refined  that  there  will  be  no  one 


left  to  laugh  at  coarse  and  vulgar  caricatures. 
The  cordial  hospitality  and  courtesy  of  the 
people,  manifested  whenever  there  is  the 
slightest  occasion  for  its  exercise,  is  very  re- 
markable. One  day,  ascending  the  mountain 
path  to  our  lodging-house,  the  Villa  Zech- 
meister,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  heavy  shower, 
against  which  umbrellas  were  quite  an  inad- 
equate protection.  We  retreat  into  a  busy 
shop-like  place,  a  home  and  little  hat  manu- 
factory all  in  one.  The  wayside  bench,  which 
is  almost  always  beside  the  doorway,  is  not 
sheltered  enough  against  the  driving  rain,  and 
we  venture  into  the  low-arched  door.  The 
*'  meister  "  meets  us,  sees  our  plight,  takes  us- 
into  his  working-room,  with  many  apologies 
for  its  want  of  comforts,  and  sends  up-stairs 
for  the  house-mother,  to  receive  us  fittingly. 
She  comes  promptly,  and  offers  us  the  best 
her  house  can  give,  but  we  are  interested  in 
the  soft  hats  of  felt  which  her  husband  i» 
fashioning,  and  decline,  with  thanks,  to  pen- 
etrate farther  into  their  abode.  There  are 
several  on  the  table,  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment, from  the  softest  and  finest  to  the 
coarse,  cheap  article  used  by  the  poorest.  He- 
was  finishing  them  with  skill  and  taste,  and 
ornamenting  some  with  a  few  nodding  feath- 
ers from  the  grouse,  and  all  with  a  neat  silk 
cord,  with  taesels,  or  a  broad  band  of  silk. 
Our  admiration  gives  our  host  evident  pleas- 
ure, so  he  hurries  out  of  the  room  to  oring 
something  which  he  thinks  we  will  like  still 
better,  and  soon  returns,  gently  leading  two 
broad-browed  little  maidp,  who  come  very 
willingly  forward  and  give  us  their  hands. 
My  friend  asks  them  some  friendly  questions,, 
and  tells  them  we  come  from  America,  from 
,the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Then  the  eldest^ 
little  Gretchen,  brings  her  books  and  reads  a 
story  to  us,  with  great  simplicity,  neither  hes- 
itating nor  blushing,  as  why  should  she  ?  The 
father  looks  on,  smiling  and  a{)proving,  and^ 
as  soon  as  he  has  a  chance,  asking  some  ques- 
tions on  his  own  account.  He  is  interested  in 
America,  as,  indeed,  all  Grermans  are,  but  is* 
much  astonished  that  two  "fraus"  should 
come  alone  over  the  ocean,  and  travel  through 
so  many  countries  without  "herren";  but 
when  told  that  we  think  of  going  to  Jerusa- 
lem, his  wonder  knows  no  bounds,  and  his 
wonder  seems  mingled  with  a  kind  ot  com- 
ical pity  for  the  wanderers.  If  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  German  language  would  only 
permit,  I  should  like  to  tell  him  that  the 
world  seems  so  well  supplied  with  good,  true- 
hearted  people  that  there  is  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  moving  about  among  the  nations,. 
muQh  less  than  those  who  stay  always  by 
their  own  hearth-fires  imagine. 

But  the  shower  is  over,  so  we  say  farewell,, 
with  thanks,  shake  hands  with  Gretchen  and 
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Marie,  and  depart,  having  had  a  pleasant  les- 
son in  Christian  courtesy  and  hospitality. 

One  submits  to  the  discomfort  of  being 
<;aught  in  a  shower,  and  of  being  shut  in  our 
rooms  for  a  season,  while  the  storm  is  spending 
its  fury,  being  well  compensated  by  the  rich- 
ness and  glory  that  comes  with  the  eventide. 
The  heavens  have  done  their  utmost,  and 
•shower  after  shower,  with  roaring  thunder 
peals  and  lightning  flash  have  descended, 
and  now  the  sun  has  vanished  behind  the 
westward  hills.  The  mists  seem  to  sink  in  a 
«oft,  gray,  rolling  mass  to  the  lower  valley, 
;and  the  mountain  peaks  emerge  from  the 
«moky  sea  like  islands  from  the  billowy  deep. 
Suddenly,  as  we  gaze,  the  sea  of  gray-white 
mist  becomes  a  tea,  of  gold,  and  a  double 
rainbow  arch,  radiant  as  when  the  household 
of  Noah  first  beheld  it  from  Armenian  hills, 
crowns  the  scene  of  glory,  to  tell  us  now  the 
«ame  story  as  of  old,  that  the  rain  cometh 
evermore,  to  heal  and  not  to  destroy.  The  rain- 
bows seem  to  occupy  the  middle  distance  be- 
tween the  near  and  the  more  remote  summits, 
which  are  now  Know-clad,  and  their  effect 
against  the  hoary  mountain-heights  is  splen- 
did far  beyond  description — it  may  better  be 
imagined.  The  glory  of  the  night  after  such 
a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  atmosphere  is 
quite  as  great  as  the  brilliancy  of  the  sunset. 
The  stars  come  with  threefold  brightness ;  the 
«ofb  archway  of  the  nebulous  Galaxy  from 
the  gleaming  sword  of  Perseus  on  the  east  to 
the  inverted  dipper  on  the  west ;  the  urn  of 
Aquarius,  emptied  of  its  waters;  the  poetic 
and  aspiring  Pegasus  in  the  foreground,  and 
^lea?ni ag,  diamond-like  Lyra,  set  like  a  dia- 
dem in  the  centre  of  the  crown  of  night,  all 
await  the  rising  of  the  harvest-moon  from  be- 
hind the  snowy  summits  to  the  eastward. 
Surely,  this  world  was  made  for  happiness — 
for  jubilant  and  triumphant  song,  and 

"  EAFth  with  Ijier  thousand  voices  praises  God." 

We  have  one  more  Sabbath-day  among  the 
Bavarian  highlands,  and  one  more  dinner  on 
the  Amphelopais-draped  balcony  of  the  Post. 
Be^irle  us  at  our  noon-day  meal  sit  three 
Hungarian  ladies — gentle,  gracious  and  beau- 
tiful, speaking  fluently  French  and  English, 
as  well  as  their  familiar  German.  They  have 
the  stately  repose  of  manner  without  haughti- 
ness, which  is  commonly  supposed  to  accom- 
pany gentle  breeding  and  gentle  blood,  and 
are  quite  different  in  many  respects  from  the 
Germans  who  sit  near  us.  They  enter  into 
friendly  conversation  with  us,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  land,  and  we  find  these 
dark-eved,  accomplished  daughters  of  the 
fiery  Hun  of  old,  very  accessible  indeed. 
They  are  lonely,  they  tell  us ;  have  no  ac- 
quaintances in  Berchtesgaden,  and  promptly 
accept  our  invitation  to  walk  with  us  up  our 


mountain-path,  and  see  the  fair  panorama 
from  our  balcony. 

The  country- women  of  Kossuth  inquire 
abcut  our  land  very  intelligently,  and  ezpreas 
a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  great  Centennial 
Festival  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876. 
I  warn  them  not  to  expect  treasures  of  art, 
such  as  a  thousand  years  of  civilization  has 
accumulated  in  European  capitals.  "Not 
the  fine  arts,"  said  the  younger  sister,  "  but 
your  great  nation  excels  in  the  useful  aud 
the  practical,  and  the  development  of  the 
beautiful  will  come  later."  Then  they  tell 
of  their  own  Hungarian  land,  and  their  fair 
city  of  Pesth,  on  the  Danube,  where  the  Mag- 
yars yet  hold  their  parliaments,  and  where 
the  ancient  kings  of  Hungary  hai  their  seats. 

When  we  mentioned  our  intent  to  go  on  to 
Ramsau  to-morrow,  they  promptly  offer  to 
join  us  in  our  ride  and  to  share  the  expense 
of  the  landau.  I  mention  this  little  incident 
because  it  illustrates  the  fact  that  gentleness 
and  courtesy  are  common  in  this  ancient 
land,  as  in  our  own  America,  which  so  loudlr 
asserts  the  great  doctrine  of  the  equality  of 
mankind. 

But  the  morrow  is  lowering  again  and  ve 
hesitate  to  start  in  the  early  morning  hour, 
fearing  to  lose  the  beautiful  scenery  in  a 
closed  carriage,  and  soon  clouds  gather  yet 
more  densely  on  the  hill  tops,  and  a  ahowei 
seems  to  ju&tify  our  halting  policy  of  the 
morning.  But  the  sun  shines  soon  again,  an  J 
we  return  to  the  hotel  triumphant,  to  claim  the 
landau.  But  it  has  gone,  some  braver  hearts 
than  ours  have  won  the  prize,  and,  furthermore, 
every  available  carriage  is  in  use,  and  we 
shall  not  see  Ramsau  to-day,  so  one  mork 
night  at  Berchtesgaden  is  a  necessity.  But 
we  have  tasted  of  all  the  sweets  of  this  val- 
ley, are  satisfied  therewith  and  now  are  readr 
for  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  We  are 
not  exactly  weary  of  the  imposing  Watch mai 
with  his  field  of  snow,  nor  of  the  pure  river 
which  rushes  over  the  marble  pebbles  of  it^ 
channel ;  neither  have  the  green  terraces, 
crowned  with  balconied  villas  and  picturesque 
cottages,  lost  their  charjn,  but  the  book  of 
nature  and  the  store-houses  of  Art  are  so  vi^ 
that  we  long  to  proceed  in  exploring  and 
studying  them. 

Another  evening  walk  reminds  me  of  ^ 
pleasant  and  not  expensive  luxury  provi<ie-i 
for  weary  pedestrians  on  the  waysides.  AAtr 
every  ascent,  especially  wherever  a  good  viev 
refreshes  the  eyes,  are  placed  comlbrtabk 
benches  with  backs,  which  are  just  the  rigbt 
inclination.  Steep  and  stony  ways  are  much 
less  formidable  when  we  know  that  frequ^i 
rests  are  provided,  and  the  long  stroll  along 
the  highway  is  far  more  enjoyable  for  these 
friendly   benches,      Almoat  every  dwell  Ln^ 
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has  one  by  the  doorside  jind  on  it  the  waj- 
£»rer  maj  rest  unreproved.  Perhaps  the 
ghat  in  world  of  a  mountain  valley  has  a 
tendency  to  draw  people  closer  together  and 
make  them  more  simple  and  friendly  than  is 
the  wont  of  manhooa  in  the  broader  world 
beyond. 

But  the  morrow,  Ninth  month  8th,  rises 
brilliantly  and  our  Hungarian  friends  are 
ready  to  escort,  so  we  bid  adieu,  a  long  fare- 
well, to  Berchtesgaden. 

The  church  hell  is  ringing,  and  the  people 
are  gathering,  in  holiday  garb,  to  their  sanc- 
tuary. Joyousand  triumphant  strains  of  music 
welcome  the  multitude  as  they  enter,  and  we, 
drawn  by  curiosity  or  friendly  interest,  enter 
with  them  into  the  ancient  church.  It  is  a 
iestival  day,  and  the  people  have  come  to- 
gether to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  to  pay  their  tribute  of  honor  and 
reverence  to  the  embodiment  of  all  excel- 
lence in  womanhood.  The  doll-like  image 
of  the  Virgin,  wreathed  and  decoroted  with 
flowers,  has  a  glittering  crown  and  regal  robe, 
and  the  whole  floor  of  the  church  is  crowded 
with  a  hushed  multitude.  A  priest  in  white 
garments  ascends  the  lofty  pulpit  and  reads 
**  The  book  of  the  generations  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham." 

Then  he  explains  to  the  people  why  they 
should  pay  the  tribute  of  devotion  to  the 
mintJy  *•  Mother  of  God  "  (as  they  denom- 
inate her)r ;  addressing  first  the  women,  and 
painting  the  beautiful  motherhood  of  Mary, 
joined  so  perfectly  to  her  most  glorious  son 
from  His  birth  to  the  hour  of  His  marly dom, 
sharing  all  His  sorrows,  and  tenderly  sympa- 
thizing in  all  His  labors.  Then  he  held  up 
Mary  as  the  special  object  of  devotion  to 
man,  not  alone  because  she  was  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  but  because  she  embodied  in  its  per- 
fectness  all  they  held  dear  in  woman.  The 
preacher  is  enthusiastic,  and  the  multitude 
listen  with  wrapt  attention  and  moist  eyes, 
evidently  giving  their  hearts  up  to  this  ami- 
able idolatry.  Has  the  priest  altogether  for- 
gotten the  eternal  and  omnipotent  One,  whose 
voice  was  heard  by  the  prophets  and  sages  of 
Did,  commanding  the  sons  of  men,  "  Ye  shall 
bave  no  other  gods  before  me  "  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  depart,  and  as  we  turn 
;oward  the  door  the  kindly  folk  make  way 
br  us,  and  we  are  again  in  the  bright  sun 
ihine,  out  of  dim  shades  into  the  light  of 
lay.  The  carriage  is  ready,  and  we  say  our 
idieus  again,  and  ride  merrily  westward 
owards  Ramsau.  The  fair  valley  disappears 
)ehind  us,  the  impressive  Watzman  beckons 
inward  to  the  left,  as  our  road  follows  back 
he  course  of  the  impetuous  Ache,  which  is 
lurrying  northward  with  its  tribute  of  sweet, 
ilear  waters  from  the  Konigsee.    The  broad 


Steinberg  looms  up  just  in  iront  of  us,  and 
we  turn  westward  into  the  picturesque  valley 
of  the  Ramsau.  We  pass  oetween  lofty  and 
beautiful  heights,  and  through  rich  wood- 
lands where  the  poetic  Cyclamen  grows  in 
profusion,  and  a  yellow  flowered  viscous  Salvia, 
almost  takes  possession  of  the  ground. 

Here  is  a  rich,  soft  slope,  all  glorious  with 
a  whole  host  of  autumn  blooming  crocuses,, 
tenderly  violet-tinted.  They  are  in  every 
stage  of  bloom,  from  the  tender  pale  bud  to^ 
the  wide-opened,  lily-like  chalace,  which 
catches  and  condenses  the  sunbeams.  Slowly 
we  ascend,  and  as  slowlv  and  very  heedfully 
we  descend  the  steep  roaa  and  onward  through 
the  warm  sunshine  till  we  reach  the  town  of 
Ramsau  2172  feet  high.  We  halt  at  a  Very 
primative  old  inb,  dirty  and  dismal,  where  a 
crowd  of  peasants  are  enjoying  their  holiday, 
the  birth-aay  of  die  Virgin  Mary,  by  a  pro- 
longed carouse.  There  is  no  dining-hall  here,, 
and  tables  and  Mbches  are  rudely  constructed 
under  the  dense  ihade  of  a  grove  of  horse- 
chestnuts  just  by  t\^e  door,  and  men  and  wo- 
men sit  together  with  their  beer-mugs  around 
them.  They  were  in  their  gayest  holiday- 
dress,  and  no  one  seemed  intoxicated  or  at  all. 
rude,  though  very  merry,  and  we  sat  down 
at  a  table  near  the  revellers  and  had  a  noon- 
day repast  without  any  annoyance  from  them. 
This  beautiful  spot  is  a  favorite  resort  of 
artists  and  naturalists,  and  we  can  see  how 
numberless  mountain- views  of  surpassing  love- 
liness might  repay  the  artist  who  would  carry 
his  easel,  camp-stool,  and  white  umbrella  to 
favorable  points,  and  watch  the  eflects  of 
evening  glory,  of  cloud-rests,  and  of  flitting 
sunshine.  At  this  place,  we  bid  adieu  to  our 
Hungarian  friends,  who  now  turn  backward 
to  Berchtesgaden,  while  we  press  onward  to 
Reichenhall,  to  the  northward.  They  tell  u& 
of  their  home  in  Pesth,  and  insist  that  we 
shall  not  pass  through  their  city  without  an* 
nouncing  ourselves  to  them.  We  promise 
very  willingly  and  pass  on  our  way. 


i«a^ 


For  Frieods*  iDtelligncer- 
EARLY  SCHOOLS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  the  Public  Ledger  of  a  recent  date  we 
find  an  abstract  from  a  very  instructive  paper 
on  Educational  Antiques,  read  at  the  late 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation  of  this  Slate  by  Edward  Shippen,  for 
many  years  interested  in  the  schools  of  Phil- 
adelphia. It  is  reprinted  in  full  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,  along  with  the  other  proceedings  of 
the  meeting.  The  facts  thus  grouped  together 
form  a  very  interesting  compilation,  and  will 
amply  repay  a  perusal.  We  could  not  but 
reflect  on  the  facilities  of  the  present  system 
of  education  for  acquiring  knowledge,  as  con* 
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trasted  with  that  of  former  years,  accom- 
panied with  a  desire  that  they  might  be 
properly  appreciated  by  those  now  enjoying 
them.  J.  M.  £. 

''  The  earliest  free  school  in  what  is  now 
Pennsylvania  was  that  established  by  the 
8wedei>,  at  Chester,  and  the  first  school  after 
Penn's  arrival  was  that  opened  by  Enoch 
Flower,  in  this  city.  His  terms  were :  'To  learn 
to  read,  4  shillings  b^  ye  quarter  ;  to  learn  to 
read  and  write,  6  shillings  by  ye  quarter  ;  to 
learn  to  read,  write  and  cast  accounts,  8  shil- 
lings by  ye  quarter;  and  for  Boarding  a 
Scollar,  that  is  to  say,  Dyett,  Washing,  Lodg- 
ing and  Scooling,  £10  for  one  whole  year.' 
The, earliest  school-book  wacr  published  in 
1675,  and  the  editioh  needed  was  very  small 
indeed,  for  in  those  early  ^ays  the  school 
teacher  possessed  the  only  onb  in  the  locality. 
It  must  have  been  a  sort  of  educational  en- 
cyclopedia, for  it  was,  at  t)]^same  time,  pri* 
mary,  secondary,  grammar  aipa  Sunday-school 
book  ;  it  contained  several'^ilphabets,  a  large 
assortment  of  hard.  Biblical  names,  and  many 
Scriptural  quotations;  a  list  of  all  the  names 
by  which  his  satanic  majesty  is  called  in  the 
Good  Book;  a  catechism  of  107  questions, 
and  it  treated  on  the  '  Seven  Arts,'  that  is  to 
say,  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Astroi^omy, 
Geometry,  Music  and  Arithmetic. 

'*  In  1748,  Franklin  printed  the  American 
Instructor,  which  added  to  all  other  elements 
of  instruction  a  liberal  supply  of  information 
as  to  Book-keeping,  a  Mechanics*  Hand-book 
of  Measurements,  Wages  and  Prices,  a  Prac- 
tical Gauger,  The  art  of  Dialling,  Instruc- 
tions for  Dyeing,  The  Poor  Planter's  Phy- 
sician, and  also  Prudent  Advice  to  Young 
Tradesmen  and  Dealers.  In  those  early  days, 
too,  the  '  Horn  Book '  was  in  use  in  schools. 
It  was  simply  a  long  half-sheet  of  paper,  on 
which  were  printed  the  numerals,  the  alpha- 
bet and  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  it  was  pasted  on 
a  thin  board,  which  terminated  in  a  handle, 
and  looked  like  a  paddle ;  over  the  printed 
matter  was  fastened  a  thin  piece  of  transpar- 
ent horn,  so  as  to<  protect  the  letters  irom  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  and  thus  preserve  the 
book.  This  fashion  was  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  it  lasted  down  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  But  perhaps  the 
oddest  kind  of  alphabet  teaching  was  what 
has  been  corruptly  called  the  '  Bissel '  alpha- 
bet— each  vowel  being  followed  by  the  words 
'  by  itself,'  which  in  time  became  abbreviated, 
and  so  gave  a  name  to  this  odd  fashion.  In 
those  days  ink  was  all  of  the  teacher's  home- 
made manufacture  out  of  nutgalls  and  rusty 
nails  ;  the  inkstand  was  but  a  cow's  horn, 
sawed  off,  and  as  there  was  but  one  for  each 
school,  carried  around  during  writing  hours, 
€ach  scholar  had  his  own  quill,  but  the  mas- 


ter made  and  mended  the  pens  while  the  boys 
and  girls  read ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  an 
ancient  schoolmaster  in  Philadelphia,  that  for 
four  months,  while  he  mended  pens,  htB  pupils 
invariably  read  '  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  King, 
set  up  an  image  of  gold/  and  nothing  else. 
The  desk  was  but  wide  boards,  nailed  along 
one  side  of  the  school-house,  supported  hy  tiro 
or  more  legs ;  the  window  '  panes '  were  oiled 
paper,  instead  of  glass;  the  benches  were 
slabs,  with  the  round  sides  upwards,  and  bad 
no  backs ;  in  winter  the  boys  cut  the  wood  for 
school  use. 

'*  The  first  separate  school  for  girls  was  that 
established  in  1795,  in  this  city,by  Mr.  Poor, 
which  '  became  a  place  of  proud  distinction 
for  finished  females.'  One  of  the  most  use* 
ful  provincial  teachers  was  Elizabeth  Waj, 
in  whose  school  the  art  of  shirt-making 
and  fitting  and  cutting  of  dresses  wastauzht; 
all  the  work  was  closely  inspected,  and  had 
to  be  done  with  care  and  neatness.  In  pan- 
ishment,she  used  a  bunch  of  switches  and  the 
cat^o'-nine-tails  ;  leather  spectacles  were  won 
for  slighted  work,  and  a  necklace  of  Jaroei* 
town  burs  strung  on  a  line,  was  used  to  help 
the  pupils  to  sit  up  straight  In  couDtrr 
schools,  the  old  English  privilege  of  an  an- 
nual '  barring  out '  of  the  master  was  strenn- 
ouslv  maintained,  and  the  performance  gen- 
erally closed  with  a  holiday,  and  cider  and 
apples  furnished  by  the  teacher.  There  is  a 
quaint  interest  in  thus  recalling  the  oddities 
which  characterized  the  first  introduction  of 
schools  into  this  State,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  that,  in  the  midst  of  serious  work  for  the 
present  and  the  future,  the  teachers  turn  to 
the  *  good  old  times.'  " 


I  — »  I 


THE  BUILDING  OF  CHARACTER. 

There  is  not  a  thought  that  is  not  strik- 
ing a  blow :  there  is  not  an  impulse  that  is 
not  doing  mason-work ;  there  is  not  a  passion 
thrust  this  way  or  that,  that  is  not  a  workman's 
thrust.  The  imagination  in  all  directions  is 
building.  You  think  that  you  are  throwing 
out  the  net  for  game ;  you  think  that  you  are 
laying  plans  for  your  accomplishment:  boi 
behind  all  the  conscious  work  that  is  going  on 
in  you,  behind  your  visible  attainments,  ihtn 
is  another  work  going  on. 

There  are  as  many  master- workmen  in  jog 
as  there  are  seperate  faculties ;  and  there  are 
as  many  blows  struck  as  there  are  seperate 
acts  of  emotion  or  volition.  Every  single  dij 
these  myriad  forces  are  building,  building) 
building.  Here  is  a  great  structure  going  op 
point  by  point,  storv  by  story,  although  jot 
are  not  conscious  of  it.  It  is  a  building  d 
character.  It  is  a  building  that  must  stani 
and  the  word  of  inspiration  warns  you  to  take 
heed  how  you  build  it,  to  see  to  it  that  too 
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have  a  fouodation  that  shall  endure ;  to  make 
sure  that  you  are  building  on  it,  not  for  the 
hour  in  which  you  live,  but  for  that  hour  of 
revelation,  when  you  shall  be  seen  just  as  you 
are. — The  Moravian. 


I    mt    I 


THE  LITTLE  GBAYE. 

« Its  only  a  little  grave,"  they  said ; 

"  Only  just  a  child  that's  dead." 

And  BO  they  carelessly  turned  away, 

From  the  mound  the  spade  had  made  that  day. 

Ab !  tbey  did  not  know  how  deep  a  shade 

That  little  grave  in  our  home  bad  made  1 

I  know  the  coffin  was  narrow  and  small- 
One  yard  would  hare  served  for  an  ample  pall ; 
An  old  man  in  his  arms  could  have  borne  away 
The  rosebud  and  its  freight  of  clay. 
Bat  I  know  that  darling  hopes  are  hid 
Benf  alh  that  little  coffin-lid. 

[  know  that  a  mother  had  stood  that  day 
With  folded  hands  by  that  form  of  clay  ; 
I  know  that  burning  tears  were  hid 
'''Nf'ath  the  drooping  lash  and  aching  lid  ; " 
And  I  know  her  lip,  her  cheek,  and  brow, 
Were  almost  as  white  as  her  baby's  now. 

I  know  that  some  things  were  hid  away-— 
The  crimson  frock  and  wrapping  gray  ] 
The  little  sock  and  half-worn  shoe, 
The  cap  with  its  plumes  and  tassels  blue. 
An  empty  crib  with  its  covers  spread, 
As  white  as  the  face  of  the  early  dead. 

Tis  a  little  grave  ;  but  oh,  beware ! 
For  world-wide  hopes  are  buried  there  ; 
And  ye,  perhaps,  in  coming  years, 
May  see  like  her,  through  blinding  tears, 
How  much  of  light,  how  much  of  joy, 
Is  baried  with  an  only  boy  I 


■>  ^1 


MY  BOOKS. 


BT  JOHN   O.   SAXB. 


Ab  I  well  I  love  these  books  of  mine. 

That  stand  so  trimly  on  their  shelves, 
With  here  and  there  a  broken  line 

(Fat  '*  quartos  "  jostling  modest  "  twelves"), 
A  carious  company,  I  own ; 

The  poorest  ranking  with  their  betters  : 
la  brief — a  thing  almost  unknown — 

A  Pure  Democracy — of  Letters. 

A  motley  gathering  are  they ; 

Some  fairly  worth  their  weight  in  gold  ; 
Some  just  too  good  to  throw  away; 

Some  scarcely  worth  the  place  they  hold. 
Tet  well  I  love  them,  one  and  all. 

These  friends  so  meek  and  unobtrusive, 
Who  never  fail  to  come  at  call. 

Nor  (if  I  scold  them)  turn  abusive  1 

If  I  have  favorites  here  and  there, 

And,  like  a  monarch,  pick  and  choose, 
I  never  meet  an  angry  stare 

That  this  I  take  and  that  refuse ; 
No  discords  rise  my  soul  to  vex 

Among  these  peaceful  book-relations, 
2sor  envious  strife  of  age  or  sex 

To  mar  my  quiet  lucubrations. 


And  they  have  still  another  merit. 

Which  otherwhere  one  vainly  Seeks, 
Whate'er  may  be  an  author's  spirit, 

He  never  uninvited  speaks 
And  should  he  prove  a  fool  or  clown, 

Unworth  the  precious  time  you're  spending, 
How  quickly  you  can  *'  put  him  down," 

Or  **  shut  him  up,"  without  offunding. 

Here — pleasing  sight  I — the  touchy  brood 

Of  critics  from  dissension  cease. 
And — stranger  still ! — no  more  at  feud, 

Polemics  smile,  and  keep  the  peace. 
See !  side  by  side,  all  free  from  strife 

(Save  what  the  heavy  page  may  smother). 
The  gentle  <'  Christians  "  who,  in  life, 

For  conscience'  sake  had  burned  each  other. 

I  call  them  friends,  these  quiet  books. 

And  well  the  title  they  may  claim, 
Who  always  give  me  cheerful  looks 

(What  living  fiMend  has  done  the  same  ?) 
And,  for  companionship,  how  few, 

As  these,  my  cronies,  ever-present, 
Of  all  the  friends  I  ever  knew. 

Have  been  so  useful  and  so  pleasant? 

— Earper'a  Magazine. 


*m* 


THE  WORKING  MEN  AND  THE  SCIENTISTS. 

While  the  press  everywhere  continues  to 

comment  on  Professor  Tyndall  and  the  mate* 

rialistic  tendencies  of  his  lectures,  there  is  a 

little  item  of  information  in  connection  with 

the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  of  which 

he  IS  President,  that  is  of  more  real  value 

than  all  the  learned  criticisms  that  have  been 

evoked  bj  the  professor^s  opening  address  on 

that  occasion. 

''  For  months  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
great  scientists  a  strike  or  lock-out  continued 
at  Belfast  of  over  ten  thousand  flaz  spinners 
and  manufacturers.  The  latter  gave  notice 
of  a  reduction  of  w^ges  equal  to  sixteen  per 
cent. ;  the  former  refused  to  accept  the  reduc- 
tion and  quit  work.  The  workingmen  called 
it  a  *  lock- out;'  the  employers  a  'strike.'  The 
workmen  repeatedly  asked  for  a  committee  of 
conference  to  arrange  a  compromise.  The 
employers  refused  any  and  all  overtures.  Six- 
teen per  cent,  reduction  or  closed  mills  was 
their  ultimatum ;  thus  the  case  stood  when 
the  British  Association  met.  Papers  were 
read  and  discussions  held  by  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  body  on  the  subject  of  labor, 
strikes,  lock-outs,  Ac.  The  views  of  promi- 
nent strikers  were  asked  for  and  received,  also 
those  of  the  employers.  Then  some  one  sug- 
gested that  the  Association  should  become 
naediator  between  the  two  parties,  for  discus- 
sion had  shown  both  to  be  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong.  The  result  was  that  the  work- 
ing men  and  the  manufacturers  came  together 
to  confer  about  the  business,  and  in  a  few 
hours  peace  was  declared  between  them,  the 
sixteen  per  cent,  reduction  was  abandoned  by 
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the  latter  and  six  per  cent,  accepted  by  the 
former.  The  next  day  the  mills  were  noisy  as 
ever,  and  tea  thousand  working  people,  idle  for 
months  before  at  a  loss  of  £200,000  were  driv- 
ing away  at  th9  loonas.  The  £200,000  might 
have  been  saved  those  poor  people  if  the 
British  Association  had  met  earlier  at  Belfast; 
and,  similarly,  there  never  was  a  strike  or  a 
lockout  which  might  have  not  baen  promptly, 
well  settled  if  the  wise  judgment  of  DOth 
parties  to  the  contest  had  been  invoked  in- 
stead of  their  worst  prejudices.  The  interests 
of  Capital  and  Labor  are  so  identical,  so  in- 
terwoven, that  conference  will,  in  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  produce  com- 
promise."— Inquirer. 

(Selected.) 
USE  OF  SILENCE. 

A  pity  that  so  few  people  understand  the  full 
effect  of  well-timed  silence  I  How  eloquent 
it  is  in  reality  1  Acquiescence,  contradiction, 
difference,  disdain,  embarrassment  and  awe 
may  all  be  expressed  by  saying  nothing. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  this  apparent 
paradox  by  a  few  examples.  Should  you 
near  an  assertion  which  you  may  deem  false, 
made  by  some  one  of  whose  veracity  politeness 
may  withhold  you  from  openly  declaring  your 
doubt,  you  denote  a  difference  of  opinion  oy  re- 
maining silent.  Are  you  receiving  a  reprimand 
from  a  superior?  You  mark  your  respect  by  an 
attentive  silence.  Are  you  compelled  to  listen  to 
the  frivolous  conversation  of  a  fop?  You  signify 
your  opinion  of  him  by  treating  his  loquacity 
with  silence.  Again,  how  much  domestic  strife 
might  have  been  prevented,  how  often  might 
the  quarrel  which  by  mutual  aggravation  has, 
perhaps,  terminated  in  blood-shed,  had  it  been 
checked  in  the  commencement  by  a  judicious 
silence  I  Those  persons  only  who  have  ex- 
perienced them  are  aware  of  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  that  fo):bearance,  which  to  the  ex- 
asperating threat,  the  malicious  sneer,  or  the 
unjustly  imputated  culpability,  shall  never 
answer  a  word.  A  soft  answer  turns  away 
wrath ;  but  sometimes  erring  humanity  cannot 
give  this  soft  answer  in  moments  of  irritation ; 
in  such  cases,  there  stands  the  fortress  of 
silence,  with  doors  wide  open,  as  a  refuge  for 
the  tired  spirit  until  calmer  moments  come. 
Think  of  this  seriously,  you  who  glory  in 
having  '*  the  last  word." 

NOTIOKH. 


A  meeting  of  the  Literature  Committee  of  Phila- 
delphia Pirst-daj  School  Association  will  meet  at 
Friends'  Book-store,  706  Arch  Street,  on  Sixth -daj, 
the  6tb  of  Eleven  lb  month,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  (be- 
ing the  same  daj  that  Education  Committee  of 
Yearly  Meeting  coovenes.)     J.  M.  Tbdmak,  Jb., 


friindb'  social  ltobum. 

The  members  of  Friends'  Social  Lyceum,  and  all 
others  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  its  re-organiza- 
tion, are  iuTited  to  meet  in  the  Library  Room,  in 
Race  Street  Meeting-house  on  Fifth-day  evening, 
the  12th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  A  general  attendance 
is  earnestly  requested.  Annis  B.  Carrol, 

Secretary. 


Two  remarkable  steam  vessels  hare  been  bsilt 
for  service  on  the  British  Channel,  each  being  de- 
signed to  lessen,  if  not  wholly  abate,  the  inc  ^nve- 
nience  and  sea- sickness  resulting  from  the  rol  iog 
of  the  ordinary  steam  vessels  in  the  channel  ser- 
vice in  a  rough  sea.  Henry  Bessemer's  yessel  cod- 
tains  an  oscillating  saloon  for  passengers.  The 
saloon  is  suspended  on  pivots,  and  is  so  controlled 
by  hydraulic  gear  as  to  maintain  its  ordinary  posi- 
tion without  regard  to  the  rolling  of  the  vessel. 
Captain  Dicey'i  twin-steamer  ^'Castalia"  is  in- 
tended to  s^il  without  **  pitching"  or  rolling  in  sor 
sea,  however  rough.  She  has  t.wo  hulls,  and  pre- 
sents much  the  same  appearance  as  two  steamer? 
would  if  lashed  together.  The  paddle  wheels  are 
situated  between  the  girders  which  connect  the  tvo 
hulls.  The  Bessemer  steamer  is  three  hundred  sl: 
fifty  feet  along,  and  sixty  feet  wide,  and  the  Castaiit 
two  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  long,  and  sixty  ftf. 
wide.  The  Bessemer  steamer  has  two  pairs  of  pai- 
die  wheels,  one  hundred  and  six  feet  apirt,  and  li 
expected  to  make  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  aa 
hour. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

A  recent  telegram  states  that  the  steamship  Cas- 
talia  has  made  a  trial  trip  from  Ramsgate  toGalaii 
She  proves  to  be  a  very  comfortable  boat,  neitbsr 
rolling  nor  pitching. 

The  lives  lost  by  the  earthquakes  in  Gaatemala  irii  i 
probably  number  one  hundred,  and  the  amouat  of 
property  destroyed  is  very  large.  Many  dead  bodie/ 
remained  buried  under  the  stream  of  mad  wbicb 
decended  from  the  Corro  del  Tigre.  In  Anti^va 
alone  thirty  p?r6ons  perished,  the  greater  part  be- 
ing women  and  children.  The  town  of  DuefiiJ  is 
entirely  ruined,  with  its  church,  cabildo,  parocbial 
edifice  and  private  houses.  A  short  distaoc*  froo 
Duefias,  and  near  a  coffee  farm  of  Zinzsi,  in  a  pUtt 
called  La  Estancia,  there  was  an  extraordioarr 
promontory  of  mud,  which  had  descended  from  ttt 
heights  of  the  Cerro  del  Tigre,  attaining  io  soae 
places  a 'depth  of  one  hnndred  feet.  It  was  fonaed 
by  those  eruptions  of  mud  which  geologiiti  call 
ealsatj  and  which  generally  is  not  a  good  sign  f-.'t 
the  bordering  countries.  The  eraption  which  pr^>- 
duced  this  promontory  consisted  of  cold  mni 
which,  although  very  compact,  carried  in  its  car- 
rent  enormous  masses  of  stones  and  trees  whose 
trunks  measured  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
The  government  has  ordered  supplies  of  floor  frca 
Salvador  and  California.-»i^.  Y.  Po$t. 

As  many  persons  are  at  this  season  layiof  ^ 
their  winter  stock  of  fuel  it  is  important  that  tbef 
should  be  reminded  of  the  danger  attendiofr  t&^ 
common  custom  of  wetting  coal  in  cellan.  Erea 
the  fire-damp  which  escapes  f(om  coal  miDeiariiM> 
from  the  slow  decomposition  of  coal  at  a  tenpertr- 
ture  but  little  above  that  of  the  atmoaphere,  b:c 
under  augmented  pressure.  By  wetting  a  Daai»^ 
freshly  broken  coal  and  putting  it  into  a  warn  cei- 
lar  the  mass  is  heated  to  such  a  degree  that  car- 
buretted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  given  o' 
for  long  periods  of  time  and  pervada  the  wbi-ie 
house.  There  are  several  instances  on  recor«i  o* 
spontaneous  combustion  of  coal  when  stowed  i^'^^' 
the  bunkers  of  holds  of  vessels. — If,  T,  Pott, 


FBIENDS'    INTELLIQENOEB. 


ESUOATIOKAL. 


SCHOOL  FULLI 

niHiS  0.  SHORTLIDOK'S  BOTS'  BOABDINq 

SCHOOL  AT  EENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 
TJug 95  boirden  U  TdII  for  I8T4.     Ncir  CircaUrs 
1875  geniM  U7  kddnu. 


HIAHI  TALLET  INSTITUTE, 

Dbiilag  laitable  phjdca!  [odastrieR,  with  »  full, 
wrtiiil  College  Course  of  instracUon,  For  par- 
ilm  lend  for  C*t«logn«r. 

A.  WKIGHT,  Pre*. 
BO.  11, 18T*  SpriDgboro,  Warrta  Oo.,  0. 


lAPPAQCA   UOCNTAIN   INSTITUTE. 

i  Boarding  School  for  botb  sexes,  under  the 
I  oi  ihe  Socistj  of  Friends.  Fall  tarm  ($Sli.t)0,) 
ill  Stb-BO.  Tth.    Address, 

S.  0.  COLLINS,  Principal, 

Chappaqna,  Neir  Tork. 


FRIEVDS*  SEHINAET 

[ASTON,  WASHISOTON   COUNTT,.  N.  T. 
oudiDg  and  Day  School,  for  both  sexes.   A.  W. 
J,  Principal.   Tinter  term,  ISO,  begins  llth  mo. 
For  circulars,  Ac,  address, 

JOB  II.  WILBUR,  Tnistee. 

ILTIJfORB  YEARLY  KEBTIFQ,  WITH  AN 
Kcoant  of  the  Heetiogs  compoiing  it,  etc.  Illni- 
id  by  a  map,  nsatlj  colored,  abowing  the  local- 
f  the  different  meetiaga,  b;  LEVI  K.  BROWN, 
I.  ISmo.  neatlj  bound  in  clo'h.  Price,  76  cents. 
in  press,  and  will  ba  ready  for  sale  at  Baltimore 
HyMeeliog  by  H.  F.  A  P.  D.  LOVBQKOVE,  201 
titaw  Street,  algo  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  706 
I  Street,  Philadelphia. 


KID  BOARD  AND  TWO  FRONT  OR  OOM- 
nuDicating  Second-story  tooma,  furaisbed  if 
cd,  in  a  strlctlj  private  Friends'  family. 
wnoe  required.  Address  H.  E.S.,  Office  Friends' 
ligencer,  706  Arch  Street-  2t. 


[ENDS'  SBEKINa  AN  EDUCATION  FOR 
tlieir  Daaghtcrs  at  cheaper  rates  than  thai 
led  by  our  hi^h  priced  sehooU,  can  be  aocom' 
Ued  at  Baton  InsUtaM,  Eeunett  Square,  Chester, 
Pa.    Inqoira  for  circular  of 

STAN  T.  8WATNB,     )  oj„,i„.,. 
8ALLIE  W.  8WAYNB.  J  PrtnclpaU. 


QEWOOD   FEieNDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR    BOTH    SEXES. 

ICaggie  B.LoDgsboreas  Principal,  a  thorOQghlj 
leal  and  expetieoced  teacher.  Is  now  open. 
Lars  from  a  distance,  deairiog  Ihorongb  in- 
tloa  in  higher  English  branches, can  here  be  ac- 
eadaied  with  board  in  Fiieuds'  families,  where 
'  care  of  pleasant  homes  will  be  afforded  Ibem. 
a;  Knight,  BUke;  Banting,  Uark  P.  Rich, 
lb  Ploirers,  Haonab  B.  Flowers,  Eliiabeth  F. 
er,  Bdgewood,  Pa.  LeIetUt  S.  Oadi^allader, 
lejTille,  P*. 


CHESTER    ACADEMY, 

CHESTER,  PA. 
The  Fourteadth  year  of  this  school  for  bklfa  lezei, 
will  open  on  Angnst  31st.    The  whole  expense  li 
|210  per  year.    For  Circulars,  addess 

GEO.  GILBERT,  Principal. 


New  Type— Skilled  Workmen 


Corner  of  Library  Street. 


LYDIA  A.  HITKPHT. 

PLAIN    AND    FANCY  MILLINERY, 

No.  SJ7  FRANKLIN  ST.,  PHILADELPHU. 

Formerly  716  SptingGarden  St, 


Sao  s.A.'vssiai 

To  meet  the  argent  demand  of  th«  times  the 
FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  hare  deter-  . 
mined  to  REDUCE  PRICES,  and  will  hereafter  sell 
their  $65  Uachioe  for  $15,  and  other  styles  Id  propor* 
tion.  THE  FLORENCE  is  tbe  onlt  Sewing  Uacbina 
that  feeds  tbe  work  backward  and  forward,  or  to 
right  and  left,  as  (he  purchaser  may  prefer.  It  has 
been  greatly  ihfbovid  and  siHFLiriSD,  and  is  far  bet- 
ter than  any  otber  machine  in  the  market.  IT  IS 
NOW  THE  CHEAPEST.  Agents  Wanted : 
Principal  ofSce,  1133  CbestDnt  Street,  Philadtlpbla, 
Pa. 


TO  BENT. 

The  ofHce  lately  occupied  by.  the  Friends' Intel- 
ligencer, No.  141  North  Seventh  Street.  Also,  two 
rooms  on  the  second  floor.  Appljrio  3AUCEL  W. 
BLACK,  No.  12B  South  SeTcnlh  St.  Keys  to  be  bad 
in  the  Uoase. 


IMPORTKKS'PRICES.orgettingop 

clnbs  in  towns  and  country  for  the  oldest  Tea  Com- 
pany in  America.  Greatest  lodacements.  Send 
for  circular.  CANTON  TEA  CO., 

14B  Chambers  St.,  N.  T. 


FRIENDS'    INIELLIGENCBB. 


Furniture  Warerooms,  18  North  Ninth  Street. 


Manafketarer  and  I>ealer  in 

Hardwood  Furniture, 

Hair  and  Susk  Mattresses 
02sr  -HCA-isriD. 


'Repairing,   YarniihiDg    and    Upholstering 
promptly  attended  to. 

i^Furnitnre  eareftillj  Packed,  RemoTed  and 
Stored. 

Jon  H.  RoBian.  Riubih  M.  BoBun 

J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 

PRODTTOBJ 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 

^oreiffn  and.  r>o2neatio  Straits, 

9£8  IfOMTH  JDEZA  WABE  A  VBNUE. 

OnMgBBMta  MUsIldd.         ^^    Skipping  ordan  FtMBF^r  ttM< 
r.  ff.  BOnBTfl,  Atauadrta,  Ta.  WM.  PASBT.  ClaBaaliiMB,  H7 

THOBXTOK  OOHBOW  *  00..  PhOate. 


PURNITUBE. 
EdabUthed  iwrnty-fim  yean  iy 

B.  a  RBOBeTBR, 

Defl«ier,  MaDQ&ctnrer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Walnut 
and  Oottage  Fnmltare,  Spring,  Hair  and  Husk  Mat- 

No.  526  Oallowbill  Stuit,  Phila. 


L  F.  HOPEmS, 

B8M0TBD  TO  NEW  STORE,  227  N.  TENTH  ST. 

Manufacturer  and  dealer  in  fine 

WALNUT  FURNITURE,  MATTRASSBS,  Ac,  4o., 
would  refpectfnlly  inrite  the  attention  of  Friendf  tr 
a  new  and  well  selected  stock. 
PRICES  LOW.  

AGENTS  WANTED,  DIPLOMA  'AWARDED,  FOR 
Holman's  new  Pictorial  Bibles.  1300  Illnstra- 
tionf.  Address  for  circulars,  A.  J.  HOLMAN  kOO., 
930  Arch  St.,  Philada.  ' 

ISAAC   O.  TTSON, 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

340  N.  Einktk  Str^M. 
Pbotographing  in  all  its  bnmohaa,    Speolal  atlon- 
IJOP  given  to  copying  old  pietnwg. 

OARFETZNaS. 

on  FBIOl  GABFIT  WABIBOnSS. 
Window  Shades.  Oil  Oloth,  Hate,  &o. 

BENJAMIN  CREEN, 

Ifp  113         8a  Noith  Baoond  0t.  PMlnda. 

BOASDING. 

A  Man  and  Wife,  lone  Woman,  or  an  invalid  can 
hare  the  comforts  of  a  home  in  a  Friend's  family, 
near  Friends'  Meeting  House,  by  addressing 

M.  L.  SHOEMAKER, 
^*»  .  ...         HorshamviUe,  Montgomery,  Co.  Pa, 


CHICHESTER  PATENT 

DO  TAIL'S    CRADLES. 

Every  little  girl  should  bare  one.  Nime'Chickt. 
ter"  on  every  cradle.  Beautiful,  Cheap  iniitTi- 
ABLS.  Chichester  Toy  Gbairb  to  match.  ThiiCiuik 
cannot  be  equalled  for  a  present  to  a  little  girl  (cr 

BIRTHDAY  OR  HOLIDAY  GIFT. 

It  will  hold  a  doll  20  inches  long,  forulelji) 
toy  and  furniture  dealers.  If  your  dealer  doei::^? 
have  them,  ask  him  to  send  for  catalogue,  tBd;^ 
none  but  the  *<  Chichester." 

CHICHESTER    PATEM* 

SWING    CRADLES. 

Mothers,  you  should  have  a  Chichester  Swing Cn& 
Mothers  who  try  them  will  have  ne  other. 
Mothers,  save  jour  time  by  using  a  Ghicheitti. 
Mothers,  buy  no  other  till  you  see  s  Chicheittr. 

THE  CRADLE  AMONG  CRADLES. 
No  rockers  to  wear  out  carpet. 
No  rockers  to  tumble  over. 
No  rockers  for  child  to  fall  upon. 
No  squeaking  treadle  to  get  out  of  order. 
No  cradle  equal  to  Chichester  Swing  Cradle. 
Dealers,  send  for  catalogue,  to 

OEORGE  T.  GOMINS, 

154  North  Street,  Boitoi.ai 
393  Pearl  Street,  Kev  YaA^ 

LIGHT  EXPENSES  I  LOff  PBICS 

D.  I«.  STACKHOUSE, 

UBALKB   IN 

DHIIIA,  mi  m  QUEEKItl] 

No.  645  N.  Eighth  St,  above  7aIIac4 

FHIIiADSTiPHlA. 

49*E8peefa1  Attention  given  to  Deconti^  Oui^  *4 
BBgravIng  Glaeswjire. 

GOFF'S  BRAID 

IS  THE 

BEST  NUDL 


MUTUAL  FIRE  INS.  CO 

or  Pliiladelpkia. 

No.  701  ARCH  STBEET. 

CALEB  CLOTHIER,  PnM 
ALAN  WOOD,  Vice  Pretideat. 

THOMAS  MATHER,  Trm 
T.  BLLWOOD  CHAPMAN,  8ee>. 

FURNITURE  and  BEDOM 

WE  OFFER  OUR  FHtE  FURNITURE  AT 


And  haTe  added  a  line  of 

WALTON  <&  SCOTT, 
2S2  SovUi  Seeead  St..  PhM^ 


.ifion 


^EIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  7,  1874.  No.  87. 


ARTHUR'S 

JSTRATEO  HOME  MABAZINE. 

[hi,  Cbeerfnl . 


[   «i(h    the! 

irniUl  peri- 1 
4U  of  the 


I  ,  uioralil; 

i  lE? 

1  I,  makes  i 

I  r  tbe  Pea 


ChrUtian 
uioralitf.  WhM- 
eveiishurtfalto 
Soclet7  it  con- 
Tear  or  faTor,  and 
makes  iUelf  felt 
"     ~  of 


E  GREAT  HOUSEHOLD  Magazine  of  Amscica  Is 

e  thorodgblT-  lodentiBcd  with  the  People  in  their 

\t  tad  Etoeial  Lif«  than  anj  other  periodical  in 

BoaDtrr. 

EBORAH  NORMAN :  HEK  WORE  AND  HER 

rARD."    A  DBV  serial  story  B7  T.  8.  Ahtsdr, 

be  comnenced  in  JaaBarj. 

FTY  YEARS  AGO ;  or,  THE  CABINS  OF  THE 

BT."  6t   Robbblla  Ritn.  These  papers  will  be 

li  sad  new,  and  of  annsnal  interest 

HES  for  tke   PEOPLE,  a  series  of  admirabi; 

geitite  articles  on  Homes  and  how  to  make  Ihem 

■uEl  tai  Mtraetive,  B7  U»b.  E.  B.  Dfrriv.  - 

HE  STORY  TELLER."  This  department  will  be 

anillr  rich.     Besides   an  abnndance   of  Short 

iei,  two  or  three  layiU  will  be  giren  dnring  th* 


J  limber. 

TTERICK'S  NEWEST  PATTERNS  for  ladies' 

cbildren'a  dressei  are  given  b;  special  arrange- 

l  (iny  month . 

HE    LrON    IN    LOVE,"    and    "TBI    INTER- 

TKD     READER,    ■'  two    large    and    splendid 

linin  engrariofs.     One  of  theae  U  sent  free  to 

f  iDbicriber. 

0  a  jear  is  the  price  of  "  Abthdb'i  ItLnsTimiD 

1  Uasaxiitb."  Inelvbi;  I  copies  for  $8;  6  and  one 
>  lo  getter  np  of  clnb,  $11.  1 0  and  one  extra,  |2a 
IE  cent*  mnst  be  added  to  each  subscription  for 
tjnent  of  postage  for  tbe  year.  i^M'nen  flum- 
Id  Mult  m  currenq/  er pottage  ilampi. 

T.  S.  ABTHUB  &  80K,  FMUdelpliiR,  Fa. 


ilEMDS'  ALMANAC 

FOB  IST'S. 

LARGE  A2fl>  POCKET  SIZE. 

iianed  b7  Fbjiiidb'  Bode  Absociatioh.     Coa- 
ling a  lift  of  Friends'  Meetings  and  other 
Interesting   and   Uaefal   Informstion. 

JTOEE  OF  THE^iSoOIATIOH, 

70e  Aroh  St.,  PhilMl'i. 
>ee,  lOcenU  oacli.     Sl.OO  per  doi.     A  liberal 
lani  to  tbe  Trad«. 


rehhovaii. 


WM.  INGRAM, 

Would  announce  to  his  friends  and  the  public,  that 
hehasopenedaNewTeaWarehoaaeat  No.  3!  Korlh 
Second  St.,  oppaeite  Gbrigt  Church,  Philadelphia, 
with  a  Terj  choice  sclectioa  of  New  Crap  Teas  and 
Coffees.  Those  of  onr  ftienda  who  have  not  farored 
u«  with  their  ordare  since  onr  last  redaction,  will 
please  call  and  eiamlne  our  large  stock  of  New 
Teas,  and  taste  before  buying,  at  we  always  keep 
the  kettle  boiling  on  onr  Sample-table,  so  that  we 
can  pleaae  tbe  most  fastidioos.  After  Twenlf-Gre 
years' experience  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  I  hare 
a  knowledge  of  the  kind  and  qaality  that  suit  wj 
GnitoinerBandConntr;rriends,aadaDi  oon prepared, 
under  the  new  postal  arraagement,  to  send  sample 
packages  of  one  pound  to  all  parU  of  the  eonnljj. 
In  making  remittance  by  check  or  post-office  order, 
add  ten  cents  to  the  following  prices  for  postage  : 

A  itrong  Oolong  Tea  for  30  ceDl«  per  lb.  ]  a  fatl- 
flaTored,  Bne  Oolong  Tea,  40  cents;  extra  flne,  60, 
60  and  To  cents;  Choice  Kew  Crop,  this  season 
Oolong,  BO,  90  and  Sl.OO;  Hue  Chalan,  in  half- 
pound  papers,  b  for  $1.G0,  or  by  the  box,  36  cents 
per  lb.;  Fine  English  Breakfast  Tea,  SO  cenia; 
Scented  Pekoe,  fl.OO;  Qood  Japan,  bO,  80,  TO,  80 
and  90  cents.  Beet,  fl.OO  per  lb.;  Tunng  Hyson, 
Twankej,  Qnnpowder  and  Imperial  Tea  from  60 
cents  to  il. 00.  Fresh  Bo aj ted  Coffee  twice  dally, 
and  ground  at  the  counter  if  desired,  f^om  30  to  36 
cent*  per  lb.  Best  Rio,  Lagnyra,  Ilaricabo,  Jaf% 
and  British  Plantation  Coffees.  Spiers  oF  all  kinds, 
whole  or  ground,  in  qoantitlci  to  luil,  warranted 
pure,  at  low  prices. 

We  shall  take  pleainre  in  tending  Samples  of 
Tea  to  onr  triendi  and  cnstomera  at  a  distance,  M 
well  aa  in  the  city,  at  our  last  redaction  In  prleei. 
Remember 

WILLIAM  INGRAM,  Tea  Dealer, 

No.  31  N.  3d  St,,  Phlladelpbia,  Pa. 


TEZ  BBTITOLDS  IBON  S007ma  Ca 

Hannfactorers  of  Iron  Building  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
ments, Oalranlied  Iron  Cornices,  BalUBtradei,  Win- 
dow Caps,  Dormers,  Ac.  These  make  low  Ore  in- 
inrance  rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  lion  Roofing, 
lighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Send 
For  circnliu-B.  40T  WALNDT  SUeet,  Philadelphia. 
Works,  tJamjes. 


OABPETINOS. 

ONI  FSICZ  CAAPIT  WAfiXBOUSI. 
Window  Bbidei,  OU  Olotli,  Hatl,  fa. 

BENJAMIN  GREEN, 
•f  .IS         as  north  SMOnd  St.  PUlada. 


FBIENDB'    IVIELLIGENCEB. 


FHrniture  Warerooms,  18  North  Ninth  Street. 


Manafacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Hardwood  Furniture, 

Hair  and  Husk  Mattresses 


'Repairing,   YarnishiDg    and    Upholstering 
promptly  attended  to. 

|9*FarnitQre  carefnllj  Packed,  Removed  and 

Stored. ^____ 

Jour  H.  BoBun.  Rsubih  M.  fioaaafB 

J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 

^oreiffxi  and  IDoxnestio  X^niitci, 

948  NOBTH  DELA  WAJRE  A  VBNVE, 

OwillBBWii  foltdled.         BkipplBg  ordan  proMp^J  AIM. 

r.  F.  aOBEBTS,  Alnudria,  Ta.  WM.  PASST,  Cl»iniiihiaca,  XT 

THOurroH  oomtow  *  oo.,  pmimIa. 

PURNITUREe 
EtiUMMei  i/wmty-fafe  yean  by 

B.  a  RBOBSTBR, 

DMlgner,  Mannlkctiirer  and  Dealer- in  fine  Walnnt 
Mid  Oottage  Fnmitnre,  Spring,  Hair  and  Hnsk  Mat- 


No.  526  Oallowhill  Srannr,  Phila. 

L  F.  HOPKINS, 

BflMOYBD  TO  NRW  STORE,  227  K.  TBKTH  ST. 

Mannfaetnrer  and  dealer  in  fine 
WALNUT  FUBNITURB,  liATTBASSSS,  4c.,  4c., 

would  respectftilly  inrite  the  attention  of  Friendf  tr 
a  new  and  well  lelected  gtock. 
PRIOBS  LOW. 

AOBNTS  WANTBD,  DIPLOMA  *AWARDBD,  FOR 
Holman's  new  Pictorial  Bibles.  1300  Illnstra- 
tioni.  Address  for  circulars,  A.  J.  HOLHAN  fcOO., 
930  Arch  St.,  Philada. 

ISAAC   O.  TTSON, 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 

340  N.  EigkA  Strut. 
Fhotognphlng  in  all  its  bnmohea,    Speoial  alten- 
Hon  giTOB  to  oopjing  old  plotfuwu 

OARPETIMOS. 

on  PBKSE  OABPBT  WABJSUOSS& 
Window  Shades.  Oil  Cloth,  Mate,  4o. 

BENJAMIN  CREEN, 
Itp  (IS         Sa  Horth  SMond  St.  PhUada. 

BOABDnra. 

A  Han  and  Wife,  lone  Woman,  or  an  inndtd  can 
baye  the  comforts  of  a  home  in  a  Friend's  fSamilj, 
near  Friends'  Meeting  House,  by  addressing 

M.  L.  SHOBMAEBR, 
3t»     ...         HorshamTille,  Montgomery,  O.o.  Pa, 


CHICHESTER  PATENT 

DOT^L'S    CRA.DLES. 

Every  little  girl  should  bave  one.  Name  "Chiches- 
ter" on  eyery  cradle.  Bbactivul,  Chiip  andDci- 
ABLX.  Chichester  Tot  Ghaibs  to  match.  ThiiCndle 
cannot  be  equalled  for  a  present  to  a  little  girl  for 

BIRTHDAY  OR  HOLIDAY  GIFT. 

It  will  hold  a  doll  20  inches  long,  for  sale  by  ill 
toy  and  furniture  dealers.  If  your  dealer  do«Mt 
haye  them,  ask  him  to  send  for  catalogue,  and  tike 
none  but  the  "Chichester." 

CHICHESTER   PATENT 

SWING     CRADLES. 

Mothers,  you  should  have  a  Chichester  Swing Gndlt* 
Mothers  who  try  them  will  haye  no  other. 
Mothers,  saye  jour  time  by  using  a  Ohicbeiter. 
Mothers,  buy  no  other  till  you  see  a  Chichester. 

THE  CRADLE  AMONG  CRADLES. 
No  rockers  to  wear  out  carpet. 
No  rockers  to  tumble  over. 
No  rockers  for  child  to  fall  upon. 
No  squeaking  treadle  to  get  out  of  order. 
No  cradle  equal  to  Chichester  Swing  Cradle. 
Dealers,  send  for  catalogue,  to 

GEORGE  T.  GOMINS, 

154  North  Street,  Boston,  ud 
393  Peari  Street.  New  York^ 

LIGHT  EXPENSES  I  LOW  PRICES 

D.  L.  STACKHOUSE, 

obalcb  in 

CHimi,  GLASS  AND  QUEEISW 

No.  615  N.  Eightli  St.,  above  Walkoe^ 

PHIIiADEIiFHIA. 

49*E8p60lal  Attention  given  to  Decorating  CUu  ui 
Epgraying  Glasawre. , 

GOFFS  BRAID 

IS  THE 

BEST  mm. 

MUTUAL  FIRE  INS.  Ca, 

or  JPlilla<ieli>lBta, 

No.  701  ABCH  STBEET. 

CALEB  OLOTHISR,  Fndkt^ 
ALAN  WOOD,  Vice  President. 

THOMAS  MATHER,  Trasi. 
T.  BLLWOOD  OHAPMAN,  See'j. 

FURNITURE  and  BEDDING 

WE  OFFER  OUR  FIME  FURNITURE  AT 


And  haye  added  a  line  of 

WALTON  A  SCOTT,^ 
292  Soetli  teeead  tt.PUM^ 


:1&oxi 


i. 


> 
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No.  87. 


ARTHUR'S 

ILLUSTRATED  HOME  MA8AZINE. 


Bright,  Cheerful-- 
Progressive,  &!• 
ways  up  to  the 
adyaDcin  g 
thought  of  the 
times  the  Homb 
Kagazivi  takes 
rank  with  the 
leadingand  most 
ioflaential  peri- 
odicals of  the 
day. 


Itisonthesideof 
Temperance  and 
true    Christian 
\  idorality.  What- 
|ever  ishnrtfnlto 
;  Society   it  con- 
demns   without 
fear  or  favor,  and 
makes  itself  felt 
in  the  Homes  of 
the  People  as  a 
power  for  good. 


THE  GREAT  HOUSEHOLD  Magazine  of  America  is 
more  thoroughly  indentified  with  the  People  in  their 
Home  and  Social  Life  than  any  other  periodical  in 
the  country. 

"  DEBORAH  NORMAN :  HER  WORE  AND  HBR 
REWARD."    A  new  serial  story  By  T.  S.  Arthur, 
will  be  commenced  in  January. 
"FIFTY  YEARS  AQO:  or,  THE  CABINS  OP  THE 
WIST."  Bt  Rossslla  Rioi.  These  papers  will  be 
freih  and  new,  and  of  unusual  interest 
HOMES  for  the  PEOPLE,  a  series  of  admirably 
Boggestive  articles  on  Homes  and  how  to  make  them 
pleasant  and  attractiye.  By  Mrs.  B.  B.  Dvvvit.  - 
"THE  STORY  TELLER."  This  department  will  be 
unasDalJy  rich.    Besides  an  abundance  of  Short 
StDriei,  two  or  three  terj/aU  will  be  given  during  the 

"PIPSISSIWAY"  POTTS  the  inimitable  delineator 
•f  Home  Life  and  Character,  will  have  an  article  in 
•Tery  number. 

BUTTER ICK'S  NEWEST  PATTERNS  for  ladies' 
ud  children's  dresses  are  given  by  special  arrange- 
ment t9ay  mon'th. 

"THE  LION  IN  LOVE,"  and  "THE  INTER- 
KUPTED  READER,  «  two  large  and  splendid 
premium  engraTings.  One  of  these  is  sent  fret  to 
fvery  subscriber. 

12-50  A  year  is  the  price  of  "  Arthur's  Illustratid 
3oMi  Xagazjhs/'  Ineluba ;  1  copies  for  $6;  6  and  one 
atra  to  getter  up  of  club,  $12.  10  and  one  extra,  $20 
IfiriS  cents  mRSt  be  added  to  each  subscription  for 
(repayment  of  postage  for  the  year.  Speeimen  num- 
trt  16  emu  in  eurreney  or  postage  itampt. 

T.  8.  ABTETTB  k  SOV,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FRIENDS'  ALMANAC 


JLAMGE  ANI>  POCKET  SIZE. 

Dst  issued  by  Frismds'  Book  Absooiation.     Con- 
taining a  list  of  Friends'  Meetings  and  other 
Interesting  and   Useful   Information. 
Fob  8au  a*  ths 

STORE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 

706  Arch  St.,  Philad'a. 

Price,  10  cents  each,    f  1.00  per  dos.    A  liberal 
fconnt  to  the  Trad^. 


REMOVAIm, 

WM.  INGRAM, 


Would  announce  to  his  friends  and  the  public,  that 
he  has  opened  a  New  Tea  Warehouse  at  No.  31  North 
Second  St.,  opposite  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia, 
with  a  very  choice  selection  of  New  Crop  Teas  and 
Coffees.  Those  of  our  friends  who  have  not  favored 
us  with  their  orders  since  our  last  reduction,  will 
please  call  and  examine  our  large  stock  of  New 
Teas,  and  taste  before  buying,  as  we  always  keep 
the  kettle  boiling  on  our  Sample-table,  so  that  we 
can  please  the  most  fastidious.  After  Twenty-five 
jears'  experience  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  I  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  kind  and  quality  that  suit  my 
Customers andCountry  friends, and  am  now  prepared, 
under  the  new  postal  arrangement,  to  send  sample 
packages  of  one  pound  to  all  parts  of  the  coaniry, 
In  making  remittance  by  check  or  post-office  order, 
add  ten  cents  to  the  following  prices  for  postage  : 

A  strong  Oolong  Tea  for  30  cents  per  lb. ;  a  full- 
flavored,  fine  Oolong  Tea,  40  cents ;  extra  fine,  60, 
60  and  70  cents;  Choice  New  Crop,  this  season 
Oolong,  80,  90  and  $1.00;  fine  Chulan,  in  half- 
pound  papers,  5  for  $1.G0,  or  by  the  box,  36  cents 
per  lb.;  Fine  English  Breakfast  Tea,  80  cents; 
Scented  Pekoe,  $1.00;  Good  Japan,  60,  60,70,80 
and  90  cents.  Best,  $1.00  per  lb. ;  Yunng  Hysoo, 
Twankey,  Qunpowder  and  Imperial  Tea  from  60 
cents  to  $1.00.  Fresh  Roasted  Coffee  twice  daily, 
and  ground  at  the  counter  if  desired,  ft*om  20  to  36 
cents  per  lb.  Best  Rio,  Laguyra,  Maricabo,  Jav% 
and  British  Plantation  Coffees.  Spices  of  all  kinds, 
whole  or  ground,  in  quantities  to  suit,  warranted 
pure,  at  low  prices. 

We  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  Samples  of 
Tea  to  our  friends  and  customers  at  a  distance,  as 
well  as  in  the  city,  at  our  last  reduction  in  prices. 
Remember 

WILLIAM  INGRAM,  Tea  Dealer, 

No.  31  N.  2d  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TEB  BS7N0LDS  IBON  BOOFINa  GO. 

Manufacturers  of  Iron  Building  Work,  Zino  Orna- 
ments, Qalvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Balustrades,  Win- 
dow Caps,  Dormers,  Ac.  These  make  low  fire  in- 
surance rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Send 
for  circulars.  407  WALNUT  SUeet,  Philadelphia. 
Works,  Camles. 


OA&FETINaS. 

on  PBIOB  GABPZT  WAS! 
Window  Shade*.  Oil  Olotli,  Mate,  fte. 

BENJAMIN  CIIEEN, 

Wp  133         3«  Horth  S«oona  SU  VhOaOm. 


>l:itii»:« 
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JONKS  COMPOUND  BEB  SPRUrO 

Tkb  Only  Doublb  Spring  in  thb  Marxxt. 


This  Spring  has  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
AOfr  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
Bpiral  springs,  surmounted  by  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  Bteadj  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Gire  sise  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
references.  *' Jones  Compound  Spring"  Manafac- 
tozy,  326  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  GEO.  ROBERTS, 

DRNTIST, 

FOUCIBLT  421  NOBTH   SiZTH  StBBIT, 

Mm  remoTed  to  247  North  Eighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  lee  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  hif  aervices. 

FRIBNDB'  CENTRAL  TAILOR  STORE. 

ISAAC  H.  MACDONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Chas.'C.  Jaosbon,  deceased,  has  remored 
to  104*  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Earing  had  25  years' 
ezptfrfenee  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
■oUoittf  a  fth'are  of  their  patronage. 

GOOD   BUS  [NESS  OPPOBTUISHTY. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON 

KANTrFACTUBINO  COMPANY 

are  reorganizing  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
offer  better  terms  than  ever  before  giren  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILT,  and  NTTMBEB  6 

MAHTTFAOTUBIKa  SliWISQt  MAOEIVE. 

APPLY  AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.y   PHILJDJ. 

ILLIAM   HEACOCK, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING    UNDERTAKER, 

No.  907  FiLBi&T  Stbbit,  Phila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Coffins,  and 
eyecy  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
pAtent  PreserTer,  obTiating  the  necessity  of  packing 
bodies  in  ice.  tf 


CRAFT   &  JESSUP, 

(SnooessorB  to  B.  A.  Wildman,) 

906  Mabkbt  Stbbbt,  Philadilphu. 
Honie  Furnishing  Goods,  Cntlery,  Walnnt  Brack- 
ete,  Lamps  and  Lamp  Fiitares,  Bird  Cages,  Plated, 
BfiUuuiia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 
olothbb  wbinojbs  bipaibbd. 


PUIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 

A  faXX  assortment  of  ffoods  saitable  for  Friends  vmt  <m- 
stantly  on  hand.    SatisfiActory  fit.   Temu  w^fipmiWiiL 

aUSTAVUS  aOLZE. 
TAILOR. 

SucoeBsor  to  Cbas.  C.  Jackson.  At  the  Old  Stud 

No.  531  Aroh  Street,  Phlleaelphia, 

RICHARDS  A  SHOURD8, 

CARPENTERS    AKD    BUILDBB8, 
No.  1126  Shbapp  Allit, 
(First  Street  above  Raee  Street,) 

PHILADBLPHIA. 

JOBBIKQ  ATTXSn^DBD  TO. 

%k3KU  B.  HOHAKM,  tSOMFSOV  nOCU^ 

No.  256  N.  Twentieth  St  No.  IIU  Citron  S;. 

_iy 

ISAIAH   PRICE,   DENTIST, 
1720    Gieen  Street,    PhtUdelphle,  Psooi 

CARPETIN6S 

AND 

OIL    OXaOTHCS. 

JTEW  FATTEBJ^S, 

Great  variety  of  styles  in  every  grade  of  goods  fna 
the  finest  Axminster  down  to  the  B^g  Carpet  k^ 
will  be  offered  at  lowest  market  prices. 

REEVE  L.  KNIGHT  &  SOU, 

(IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS. 

1222    CHESTJfUT   STREBl 

PHILADELPHIA. 

HEW  UD  DESIBIBLf  G 

THIBET  MERINO  SHAWLS. 
WHITE  CASHMERE  SHAWLS, 

JUST  RECEIVED,   MY  OWN  IMPORTING 
ALL  WOOL  CASHMERES,  60  and  75  cents. 
DIAGONAL  SERGE,  FOR  YOUNG  FRIKNDS. 
FINE  MOHAIRS,  IN  MODES  AND  BROWNS. 
BLACK  CASHMERES  AND  IIEBINOES. 
DARK  SILK-WARP  POPLINS. 
DARK  ENGLISH   AND   FRENCH   CHINTZ,  FOJ 

YOUNG  FRIENDS. 
A  GREAT   VARIETY   OF  NEW  DRESS  GOOD* 

300   YDS.   MOST  EXCELLENT    WATEB-PBOC? 
FOR  $1.00 

5  BALES  4-4   UNBLEACHED    MUSLIN,  KXCEI^ 
LENT,  12icenU. 

3  BALES  RUSSIA  CRASH,  12},  14  and  16  ceau 

N.  B. — Most  of  these  goods  have  been  porcba**^ 

since  the  great  decline. 


S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Aroh  Sts.,  PhtlaAk 
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IDITID  AND  PtTBLXSSZD  B7  AH  ASSOOUTIOXT  OT  nilHSS. 

Donunciiioiis  iu8T  Br  addrbskd  m  faiiiits  iadi  to 

JOHN  COMLY,  AQENT, 

AT  PITBLICATION  OFFICE,  No.  706  ABGH  8TBEET 
omOB  OPBN  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  H. 


TERMS:— TO  BE   PAID   IN  ADVANCE 

The  Paper  la  issaed  every  week. 

The  ThistT'Fibst  Volome  oommenoed  on  the  28th  of 
Second  month,  1874,  at  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Gents  to  sub- 
scribers reoeiYing  It  through  the  mail.  To  those  reoelTlng  it 
fhrongh  oar  oarners,  Trhr  Dollabs. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  SIX  CENTS. 
It  !■  desirable  that  all  sabscriptions  should  eommence  at 
the  heairtning  of  the  volume. 

REMITTAlyCES  bv  mail  should  be  in  ohioes,  brars,  or 
P.  O.  MoirsT-ORDiRS;  tke  latter  preferred.  MoiixT  sent  byjnail 
will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 

AOENT8:— T.  Burling  Hull,  BaUimore,  Md. 
Joseph  S.  Oohu,  New  Tork. 
Bei\i.  Stratton,  iNeftmond,  Ind. 


OONTBNTB. 

Introduotoiy  Lecture  deliYered  at  the  opening  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Session  of  the  Women's  Medical  College 

of  Pennsylyania 677 

Proceedings  of  the  Seyenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

First-day  School  General  Conference 580 

Scraps  fh>m  Unpublished  Letters »  683 
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Dbatbs 587 
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Poitst:  The  Water  of  Life— Giro  and  it  shall  be  Given 

Unto  You 690 

Mecanique  Celeste 690 

Extract— "To  be  useful,"  etc 691 

Review  of  the  Weather 692 

Nonoxs ^ 692 

Itucs 592 


INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE 

Z?elivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Tmenty -fifth  Session  of 
the    Woman^s  Medical   College  of  Pennsylvania^  by 
^      ISA AO  GoHLT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  t^t  Prine^les  and 
Practice  of  Medicine^  Tenth  month  1st,  1874. 

After  another  year  added  to  the  past,  we 
again  welcome  to  this  hall  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  medical  education  of  women ; 
whether  they  come  as  visitors,  giving  their 

Sresence  to  encourage  the  good  work — as  stu- 
ents  who  have  advanced  on  their  way,  or  as 
those  who  are  just  entering  on  a  course  which 
nuiy  prepare  them  for  usefulnessy  honor  and 
distinction. 

Thankful  for  the  presence  of  all,  we  might 
pause  to  inquire  whether  our  cause  is  worthy 
of  such  attention  7  a  question  which  is  bein? 
more  thoroughly  solved,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  wherever  civilization  is  spreading  its 
healthful  and  humanizing  influences ;  and,  [ 
though  the  clouds  of  prejudice  still  hover 
around,  yet  the^  diminish  in  size,  and  offer 
far  less  obstruction  to  that  light  which  dis- 
closes truth  and  exposes  error.  The  time  is 
coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  people  will 
recognize  as  the  true  physician  that  one,  irre- 
spective of  sex,  who  IS  qualified  to  minister 
to  the  wants  of  the  sick — to  heal,  relieve  and 
cure.  Therefore,  instead  of  attempting  to  show 
that  women  should  be  physicians,  let  us  pass 
on  ward, and  introduce  these  subjects,  the  study 
of  which  is  necessary,  in  order  for  the  occu- 
pation of  such  positions.  We  should  know  the 


healthy  condition  of  all  parts  of  the  human 
body,  their  color,  size,  consistency,  position 
and  relation  —  the  location  of  the  organs, 
and  the  character  of  the  various  tissues  that 
go  to  make  up  the  whole.  The  study  of 
anatomy,  and  the  practice  of  dissection,  are 
the  means  of  acquiring  this  knowledge ;  and, 
though  the  anatomist  often  has  to  deal  with 
diseased  structure,  yet  repeated  observations 
have  led  to  what  seems  to  be  pretty  accurate 
acquaintance  with  healthy  conditions.  A 
knowledge  of  anatomy  is  indispensable  to 
the  accomplished  obstetrician  and  surgeon, 
as  also  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  The 
surroundings  of  this  study  may  appear  re- 
volting, but,  if  allowed  to  furnish  subjects 
for  thought,  they  become  a  source  of  much 
enjoyment  and  refining  influence. 

In  relation  to  the  eye,  Arnot  has  said  that 
the  "  searchers  after  the  tangible  evidences  of 
an  all-wise  and  good  Creator,  have  declared 
their  willingness  to  be  limited  to  it  alone  in 
the  midst  of  millions  as  their  triumphant 
proof."  Oalen  is  said  to  have  been  converted 
to  a  belief  in  a  Qod  from  the  sight  and  con- 
sideration of  a  human  skeleton. 

Dr.  Watson  exhorts  his  pupils  to  **  re- 
member," in  relation  to  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology, how  profoundly  intoresting^how  al- 
most awful,  IS  this  study  in  itself  and  for  its 
own  sake,  revealing,  as  it  surely  does,  the 
inimitable  workmanship  of  a  hand  that  is 
Divine  I    Do  not  lose  or  disregard  that  grand 
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and  astoDiBhiDg  lesson.  Do  not  listen  to  those 
who  may  tell  you  not  to  look  for  the  evidence 
of  purpose  in  this  field  of  study ;  that  the 
visible  mechanism  of  that  intricate  but  mar- 
vellously perfect  and  harmonious  work,  the 
animal  body — the  numberless  examples  it 
contains  of  means  suited  to  ends,  of  fitness  for 
a  use,  of  even  prospective  arrangements  to 
meet  future  needs,  of  direct  provisions  for 
happiness  and  enjoyment — that  all  these  have 
no  force  at  all,  in  true  philosophy,  as  evi- 
dences of  design. 

For  my  own  part,  I  declare  that  I  can  no 
more  avoid  perceiving,  with  my  mental  vision, 
the  evidential  marks  of  purpose  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  body,  than  I  can  help  seeing  with 
my  own  eyes,  in  broad  day  ligUt^  the  objects 
that  stand  before  my  face. 

What  we  can  see  with  our  unassisted  eyes 
is  truly  wonderful.  But  that  is  not  all.  Hist- 
ology, with  its  aid,  the  microscope,  reveals 
much  which  should  be  known  to  the  accom- 
plished physician.  Objects  previoualy  un- 
known have  been  made  to  appear,  and,  with 
each  additional  increase  of  magnifying  power, 
new  structure  has  been  exposed  fcr  inspec- 
tion. The  eye  of  the  microscopist  seemingly 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  vitality, 
that  yet  unseen  force  in  nature,  which,  it  is 
not  utterly  absurd  to  suppose,  may  be  more 
fully  revealed  to  the  human  senses.  This 
br?nch  of  our  subject  is  of  growing  impor- 
tance, and  may  yet  furnish  very  essential  aid 
in  understanding  disease,  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  remedies. 

In  immediate  relation  to  anatomy  comes 
physiology,  the  history  of  each  being  incom- 
plete without  more  or  less  of  the  other.  Phys- 
iology treats  more  especially  of  the  move- 
ments and  functions  of  the  various  parts. 
Anatomy  describes  the  heart,  its  pericardium, 
its  muscles,  its  valves,  its  connection  with 
arteries  and  veins ;  whilst  physiology  informs 
of  the  mode  by  which  the  blood  flows  into  the 
right  side  or  auricle,  from  that  to  the  right 
ventricle,  thence  to  the  lungs,  then  to  the 
auricle — to  the  left  ventricle  and  to  the  aorta, 
from  which  the  whole  body  is  supplied. 

Having  studied  the  healthy  condition  of 
structure  and  function  as  disclosed  by  anat- 
omy, histology  and  physiology,  it  becomes  us 
to  look  into  dieeasea  conditions  as  made  man- 
ifest by  morbid  anatomy  and  pathology  ; 
these  having  a  similar  relation  to  disease 
which  anatomy  and  physiology  have  to 
health.  They  deal  witn  appearances  which 
disease  or  sickness  produce  or  modify. 

To  the  observer  familiar  with  the  phenom- 
ena of  health,  morbid  changes  may  be  easily 
apparent,  though  it  must  be  admitted  there 
is  much  that  leaves  no  visible  marks  of  its 
existence  in  the  solids  or  fluids  of  the  body. 


and  may  result  from  changes  in  the  forces 
which  are  incompatible  with  health. 

Having  discovered  disease,  we  desire  to 
heal,  to  cure,  or  to  modify  or  relieve.  To  find 
the  means,  recourse  is  had  to  Materia  Medica 
— a  branch  of  our  subject  that  should  be  well 
studied.  It  embraces  a  knowledge  of  the 
means  suited  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  their 
history,  appearance  and  properties.  Botany 
and  mineralogy  are  collateral  subjects,  de- 
serving of  careful  attention,  which,  while 
informing  of  the  sources  whence  come  our 
drugs,  may  delight  us  with  the  beauties  of 
Nature. 

Therapeutics,  or  the  treatment  of  diseaae, 
is  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  with  Materia 
Medica,  that  having  reference  to  the  asefiil- 
ness  of  medicines,  "  the  rationale  of  their 
operation,  indication  for  employment,"  etc. 
"  The  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  indi- 
vidual diseases  enters  into  special  pathology 
or  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  constitutes 
special  therapeutics." 

It  is  all-important  to  understand  well  the 
properties  of  medicines,  to  know  when  to  ad- 
minister and  when  to  withhold  the  proper 
dose,  and  the  probable  efiect.  The  adapta- 
tion of  the  peculiarity  of  one  article  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  case ;  as,  if  we  want  a  stim- 
ulating tonic,  serpentaria  might  be  choBen; 
if  a  sedative  tonic,  Prunua  virffiniarui  would 
be  selected.  It  must  be  apparent  tiiat  such 
knowledge  jhould  be  diligently  sought  after. 

Pharmacy,  or  the  art  of  preparing  medi- 
cines, though  not  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  physician  now  as  formerly,  especially  in 
large  cities,  where,  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  a 
separate  business,  yet  it  is  of  such  value  that 
the  qualified  physician  can  ill  afibrd  todc 
without  some  knowledge  of  it.  Medicines, 
when  nicely  prepared,  if  not  more  efficacioiB, 
at  any  rate  are  more  promotive  of  the  patients 
comfort.  Every  thing  that  is  possible  should 
be  done  that  will  render  them  most  accept- 
able to  the  taste. 

The  afflicted  sick  one  has  enough  to  bear, 
without  the  oft-repeated  nauseous  do8e,int 
can  be  avoided.  O.  W.  Holmes  has  said: 
**  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  half  the  6U^ 
cess  of  Homoeopathy  is  due  to  the  sweet  peace 
it  has  brought  into  the  nursery.  Between  the 
gurgling  down  of  loathsome  mizturee,  ^ 
the  saccharine  deliquescence  of  a  minute 
globule,  what  tender  mother  could,  for  a  mo- 
ment, hesitate?"  And  further,  he  advisei 
that  it  "  be  remembered  that,  although  rem- 
edies may  often  be  combined  advantageooslyj 
the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  effects  of  > 
prescription  is  as  the  square  of  the  number  of 
its  ingredients." 

Chemistry  has  strong  claims  on  our  at- 
tention as  the  handmaiden   of  therapeatic? 
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and  pharmacy,  as  well  as  physiology.    It 
fiirnishes  important  tests  for  poisons — thus 
aiding  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  and  by 
separating  the  active  principles    from   the 
inert  matter  of  drugs,  reduces  much    the 
-quantity  taken   into  the  stomach.    Instead 
of  having,  as  formerly,  to  take  an  ounce  of 
pulveriz^  Peruvian  oark,  the  dose  now  is 
one  or  two  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  or 
the  one-eighth  grain  of  morphia,  instead  of 
one  grain  opii.     And  though,  at  the  present 
time,  much  is  done  by  the  manufacturing 
chemist  and  pharmaceutist  in  extracting  and 
preparing  medicines,  yet  the  practicing  phy- 
sician has  need  to  be  well  grounded  in  its 
principles  and  manipulations. 

Hygiene  and  prophylaxis,  though  not 
actually  pertaining  to  a  diseased  condition, 
have  important  relations  to  it ;  and  though 
they  have  objects  in  common,  yet  we  may 
say  of  the  former  it  has  most  to  do  with  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  the  latter  with  the 
prevention  of  disease.  Pure  air,  temperature, 
diet,  cleanliness,  moral  influences,  etc.,  are 
subjects  of  hygiene,  and  have  great  influence 
in  sickness  as  well  as  in  health.  A  glance  at 
the  many  causes  of  disease  will  show  that 
much  may  be  done  by  prophylaxis.  The 
improper  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  causes  the 
sickness  of  hundreds  of  thousands  annually. 
Unwholesome  food — taking  too  much  or 
having  too  little — are  frequent  causes.  To- 
^cco  has  its  many  victims,  so  has  opium,  bo  has 
improper  indulgence,  so  injudicious  dressing 
and  irregular  and  insufficient  sleeping.  Most, 
if  not  all  these  causes  of  disease,  can  be 
avoided,  requiring  little  more  than  firm  reso- 
lution to  abstain  from  them.  We  have  not 
here  the  figures  which  statistics  furnish,  to 
show  the  proportion  of  disease  thus  volun- 
tarily submitted  to,  but  the  most  ordinary 
observation  will  show  that  it  is  great. 

Before  sickness  comes,  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for  its  management.  We  have  alluded 
to  subjects  calculated  to  meet  this  object,  but 
there  is  another  which,  though  not  admitted 
into  the  curriculum  of  our  studies,  is  of  great 
and  growing  importance.  We  mean  nursing. 
It  is  cause  of  rejoiciog,  that  nurses  are  now 
being  educated  and  trained  for  their  duties, 
and  whilst  it  may  require  natural  aptitude 
and  tact — the  kind  disposition — the  gentle 
and  sympathetic  trust — the  quiet  deportment 
— firmness  and  promptness,  when  danger  ap- 
als — yet  there  is  much  knowledge  which  may 
e  profitably  employed,  and  training  which 
will  enable  the  nurse  to  render  important,  if 
not  indispensable  service  to  the  patient  and 
physician  ;  for,  value  our  profession  as  we 
mav,  it  is  weak  and  inefficient  without  the 
nurse. 
Nursing  may  be  regar(}ed,   in  the  near 
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fiiture,  as  being  collateral  to  medicine,  so  that 
the  qualified  physician  should  be  well  in- 
formed in  the  particulars  of  this  art,  and  the 
accomplished  nurse  know  more  of  the  science 
of  medicine  and  of  the  properties  of  drugs 
than  has  heretofore  been  thought  necessary, 
especially  in  cases  requiring  prompt  action. 
A  case  in  point  is  remembered,  where  hem- 
orrhage  from  the  bowels  attended  typhoid 
fever,  the  nurse,  knowing  what  to  do,  was  able 
to  apply  the  right  remedy  in  the  absence  of 
the  pnysician.  The  nurse,  being  in  constant 
attendance,  has  the  best  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  effects  of  remedial  means,  and,  if 
properly  informed,  may  suspend  or  continue 
them  as  changes  occur,  which  cannot  be  fore- 
known by  the  medical  attendant.  I  think 
there  are  many  who  will  unite  in  saying  they 
have  been  truly  glad  when  medicines  have 
been  withheld  in  consequence  of  some  un- 
toward and  unexpected  effect.  The  extended 
observation  and  knowledge  of  the  physician 
should  entitle  her  or  his  judgment  to  that 
kind  of  respect  which  would  prevent  an  un- 
wise or  unnecessary  interference  with  the  plan 
of  treatment  proposed.  Not  only  may  the 
good  nurse  admmister  the  medicines  and 
supervise  their  effects,  but  attend  to  many 
things  which  have  their  influence  on  the  sicki 
such  as  the  preparation  of  nourishment,  man- 
ner of  giving  it,  cleanliness  and  even  beauty 
of  articles  used ;  the  removal  of  sources  of 
foul  air ;  the  closing  and  unclosing  of  windows 
and  doors,  regulating  the  visiting  and  the 
subjects  of  conversation,  watching  closely 
brain  symptoms,  and  guarding  against  many 
annoying  things.  Florence  Nightingale  says, 
"  the  fidget  of  silk  and  crinoline,  the  rattling 
of  keys,  the  creaking  of  stays  and  shoes  will 
do  a  patient  more  harm  than  all  the  medicine 
in  the  world  will  do  him  good." 

Obstetrics  and  surgery  may  be  practiced  as 
specialties,  but  require  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
subjects  which  have  been  hinted  at ;  and  the 
possibility  of  every  graduate  being  called 
upon  to  act  in  either  department,  without 
time  for  delay,  should  induce  all  to  seek  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  them.  Without 
a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  either  must  be  a 
total  failure ;  and  both  require  a  familiarity 
with  medicines  and  medical  appliances.  Den- 
tal surgery  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  physician,  especially  to 
the  country  practitioner.  It  is  expected  in 
due  time  to  establish  a  separate  professorship 
in  this  College  on  that  subject.  Ansesthetics 
have  done  much  in  lessening  the  amount  of 
suffering  attendant  on  operative  surgery. 

The  practice  of  medicine  has  more  of  mys- 
tery and  uncertainty  than  the  other  branches 
of  the  healing  art.  Whilst  the  surgeon  may 
rely  upon  memory — a  knowledge  of  parts  and 
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their  relations — the  physician  must  be  guided 
by  symptoms  and  signs  of  disease.    Observa- 
tion has  to  be  much  employed,  and  an  edu- 
cated judgment  is  vastly  important  in  the 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  disease,  as  also  in 
adapting  palliative  and  curative  measures,  or 
medicines,  or  drugs ;  for,  let  it  ever  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  not  by  medicines  alone  that 
we  can  accomplish  our  purpose,  but  as  asso- 
ciated with  otner  means.     Auscultation  and 
percussion  have  in  modem  times  added  much 
to  the  certainty  of  diagnosis,  and  furnish 
signs  more  certain  than  any  previously  known. 
Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged   that  doubts 
often  accompany  the  anxious  practitioner; 
but,  as  he  carefully  watches  and  duly  consid- 
ers the  phenomena  presented  for  his  observa- 
tion, he  will  arrive  at  safe  and  profitable  con- 
clusions, sufficient  to  enable  the  accomplish- 
ment of  much  good,  though  not  always  cur- 
ing, or  saving  life.     We  should  study  care- 
fully and  earnestly  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
human  body,  and  then  may  we  more  readily 
detect  deviations  which    constitute  disease. 
We  must  read  the  works  of  others,  but  close 
observation  and  experience  are  often,  after 
all,  the  surest  guides.    Knox  says :  "  Practi- 
cal medicine  is  less  indebted  to  books  than 
any  other  liberal  art."    We  may  grieve  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  of  the  practice  of 
medicine,  but  it  is  vain ;  better,  far,  to  press 
onward  than  regret  imperfections.     Dr.  U. 
Patterson  has  expressed  his  belief  that  it  is 
"  decreed  that  endless  struggle  and  approxi- 
mation should  be  the  law  of  our  intellectual 
being,  the  condition  on  which  we  have  the 
activity  of  busy  life,  and  not  that  sluggish 
indolence  of  possession  which  is  mental  death." 
Hence  the   pregnant  saying  of  Treviranus, 
which  Lawrence  has  pronounced  wise  as  the 
fistmous  choice  of  Hercules:   "If  the  Deity 
held  in  His  right  hand  all  truth,  and  in  His 
left  onlv  the  ever- active  impulse,  the  fond  de- 
sire ana  longing  for  truth,  coupled  with  the 
condition  of  constantly   erring,  and  should 
offer  me  the  choice,  I  would   humbly  turn 
towards  the  left  and  say, '  Father,  give  me 
this ;  pure  truth  is  fit  for  Thee  alone.' " 

Having  briefly  and  hastily  brought  into 
view  the  studies  needful  to  qualify  the  phy- 
sician, or  introduced  them  to  our  attention, 
we  might  without  impropriety  pause  and  con- 
sider the  motives  which  should  induce  any  to 
engage  in  them.  As  a  business  it  may  justly 
claim  our  attention.  We  all  need  the  means  of 
comfortable  living,  but,  with  us,  other  and 
higher  inducements  should  influence.  The 
charges  which  have  been  booked  are  of  far  less 
importance  than  the  relief  which  has  been  given 
to  Buffering  humanity,  though  each  is  good 
in  its  place ;  but  without  sympathy  and  benev- 
olence to  impel,  in  vain  would  we  expect  the 


physician  to  leave  the  comforts  of  home  to  eD- 
counter  scenes  of  misery  and  woe,  or  bafiet 
the  storms  which  may  embarrass  his  war; 
but,  when  urgently  called  upon,  he  must  en- 
counter such  and  other  difficulties,  whether 
compensated  or  not,  excepting  that  ail  good 
actions  are  always  compensated.  Consider 
the  unpleasant  as  well  as  the  pleasant  things 
which  accompany  the  physician,  and  haviog 
chosen  to  take  the  risks,  and  being  satisfied 
that  your  natural  and  acquired  qualification} 
are  sufficient,  then  come  with  us,  we  offer  joa 
our  help,  we  have  travelled  the  path  and,  there- 
fore, can  render  assistance  which  may  lighten 
your  labor  as  others  have  done  for  us. 

In  relation  to  your  studies,  advice  may  be 
accepted  that  may  influence  your  succes.^. 
Nothing  is  of  more  importance  in  this  respect 
than  good  health ;  not  only  does  it  contribute 
to  physical  ability,  but  to  the  more  efficient 
workings  of  the  mind,  the  understanding  is 
clearer,  and  the  memory  more  retentive.  En- 
deavor therefore  to  attain  and  retain  it.  fie 
regular  in  your  habits,  eat  at  stated  time^ 
sleep  from  ten  P.M.  to  five  or  six  o'clock  AM . 
few  persons  can  maintain  a  healthy  nervoQ: 
system  with  less  than  eight  hours  sleep,  fie 
punctual  in  attending  lectures  and  such  ap- 
pointments as  may  assist  you  in  acquiric: 
knowledge ;  in  the  intervals,  when  not  thus 
engaged,  review  what  you  have  seen  and 
heard 

We  enjoy  in  anticipation  the  prospect  of 
better  accommodations,  when  a  beautiful  anil 
commodious  structure  shall  silently  teelify  i) 
the  world  that  the  cause  of  the  medical  ftia- 
cation  of  women  is  advancing,  and  that  iu 
munificent  friends  are  doing  much,  deserrs: 
not  only  our  gratitude,  but  that  of  all  vL  • 
desire  the  improved  condition  of  the  humaa 
race. 

Let  us  now  pass  from  this  hall  to  jocder 
walls  to  witness  the  laying  of  the  comer-stoce 
of  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 


vania. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Me^nc'^ 
the    First-day    School    General  Conjeren^- 
held  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  £t^A/A  *«• 
81«t,  and  Ninth  mo  1^  and  2d,  1874. 
From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Anncu 

Session  of  the  First  day  School  General  Co:* 

ference,  held  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  *ii 

mo.  3l8t.  and  9th  mo.  1st  and  2d,  1874, « 

make  the  following  extracts : 

Reports  have  been  received  from  the  B«it> 

more.  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  OhioFiffJ* 

day  School  Associations. 

From  the  report  of  the   Baltimore  Bib.e 

Class  we  extract  the  following : 

"The  marked  increase  in    the  sttendacc? 

towards  the  latter  part  of  our  time  was  set 
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tberesalt  of  any  special  effort  for  the  purpose, 
but  of  the  power  of  love  to  draw  more  to 
meet  with  us.    Having  no  aim  in  view  bat  an 
advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  Truth,  we 
liave  sought  to  be  governed  by  that  power 
which  ffuides  into  all  truth.    As  might  be 
reasoDably  expected  under  such  circumstances, 
we  have  had  no  wild  speculation  or  unprofit- 
able disputes  about  mere  theological  questions. 
This  having  been  our  aim  from  the  first,  the 
way  has  all  the  time  been  open  for  any  to  come 
jimoDgst  us  who  might  feel  like  doing  so,  and, 
as  our  numbers  have  been  increased  by  rightly 
exercised  minds,  there  has  been  a  widening 
and  deepening  in  those  things  of  which  we 
had  all  along  had  more  or  less  experience. 
There  has  only  been  an  increate  of  the  flame 
of  devotion  by  the  addition  of  more  of  that 
which  feeds  it** 

The  Mission  Sewing  School  of  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting  which  was  not  included  in 
our  last  report,  resumed  its  sessions  11th  mo. 
lat,  1873,  and  every  Seventh-day  afternoon 
until  1st  of  4th  mo.,  1874,  with  over  200 
scholars  enrolled,  and  au  average  attendance 
of  about  150,  and  about  20  teachers.  Part 
of  each  session  (whilst  the  children  were 
engaged  with  sewing)  was  regularly  devoted 
to  a  First-day  School  oral  exercise,  the  glean- 
ings from  which  at  the  close  of  school  in  the 
spring  gave  evidence  that  much  had  been  re- 
Uiaed  in  the  youthful  mind  that  may,  with 
ike  Messiug  that  maketh  rich,  form  a  nucleus 
for  future  good.  The  interest  awakened  for 
these  objects  of  charity,  and  the  fruitful  field  of 
labor  thus  opened  for  some  of  our  young  work- 
ers were  cause  of  thoughtfulness  for  their 
own  sakes  as  well  as  for  those  whom  they 
were  able  to  assist  with  substantial  aid,  or 
with  the  word  of  cheer." 

From  all  the  schools  there  comes  one  report 
that  the  attendance  of  meetings  has  increased 
nnce  their  oragnization.  One  report  states 
that  the  "  deepening  interest  in  relisrious  tneet- 
ngi,  in  the  interest  of  society,  and  concern 
Tor  the  cause  of  truth,"  if  not  ascribed  to  the 
^irst-day  School,  undoubtedly  gain  strength 
hrough  its  connections ;  and  in  many  individ- 
lal  instances  its  work  is  clearly  recognized 
or  good. 

Philadelphia  report  states  as  follows :  Our 
dission  work  is  growing  in  favor  and  impor- 
ance,  sewing  schools,  mothers'  meetings  and 
)orca8  societies  continue  to  claim  our  atten* 
ion,  being  for  the  most  part  outgrowths  of  the 
^irs t  day  school  movement.  They  are  found 
>  be  fields  of  practical  usefulness  and  benev- 
lence.  As  the  teachers  and  older  pupils  are 
rough t,  through  this  instrumentality,  into 
>ntact  with  the  struggling  and  neglected 
lasses  of  society,  and  enter  into  sympathy  with 
lem  in  their  many  discouragements  and  temp- 


tations, they  have  been  convinced  that  there  is 
still  further  work  for  them  to  do.  Animated 
by  this  feeling,  an  association  called  the  Young 
People's  Temperance  Union  has  been  orean- 
ized,which  promises  to  be  a  means  of  usefulness 
in  the  suppression  of  intemperance  that  com- 
mends itself  to  our  hearty  approval  and 
support" 

**  Ten  new  schools  have  been  opened  since 
our  last  report ;  namely,  at  Radnor,  Avon- 
dale,  Pennsbury,  Pennsgrove,  Schuylkill, 
Horsham,  Gwynedd,  and  a  mission  school  at 
Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  all  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; Snow  Hill,  Ma.,  and  at  Mount  Meet- 
ing, N.  J.,  and  a  Bible  class  held  at  a  private 
residence  at  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

**  Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  other  lo- 
calities where  it  is  very  probable  schools  will 
be  early  started.  Two  schools  in  session  at 
last  report  have  been  suspended  the  present 
year,  but  one  of  these,  it  is  expected,  will  re- 
sume this  fall. 

"  Within  our  limits  are  eighty  First-day 
Schools  (two  of  them  mission  schools'),  two 
Bible  classes,  five  sewing  schools  (held  on 
Seventhday),  and  one  mothers'  meeting. 
Some  of  these  do  not  report  to  this  Associa- 
tion ;  others  are  not  so  exact  in  their  returns 
as  would  be  desirable,  and  several  are  so  new 
that  a  fair  statement  could  hardly  be  given, 
hence  accurate  statistics  cannot  be  furnished 
by  us ;  but  in  the  First-da^  schools  the  ag- 
gregate exceeds  or  approximates  to  the  fig- 
ures given  last  year,  when  a  total  of  5,000 
adults  and  children  were  reported. 

"  The  number  of  volumes  in  libraries  re- 
ported is  between  10,000  and  11,000,  and  the 
number  of  papers,  etc.,  distributed  (mainly 
'  Scattered  Seeds '  and  *  ChUdren's  Friend/) 
over  15,000. 

''  The  statistics  of  one  of  the  sewing  schools 
is  not  given,  although  it  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  other  four  and  motherr 
meeting  were  attended  by  557  children  and 
46  adults,  irrespective  of  color.  1768  gar- 
ments made,  were  either  given  to  the  makers 
of  them  or  other  needy  persons." 

New  York  Association  reports :  "The  First- 
day  School  Association  of  Friends  within  the 
limits  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  held 
their  annual  meeting  in  Fifth  month  last, 
the  Yearly  Meeting  kindly  granting  the  time 
of  one  of  its  sessions  to  the  cause. 

*'  We  think  the  interest  felt  in  the  First-day 
School  cause  is  increasing ;  the  attendance  at 
the  afternoon  meeting  being  much  larger  than 
at  any  other  session,  and  some  of  the  accounts 
state  that  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  interest 
in  the  Societv,  and  au  increase  in  numbers  as 
well  as  in  li&. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  those  inter* 
ested  in  the  movement  to  see  so  many  of  our 
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aged  Friends  with  us,  and  to  listen  to  their 
words  of  cheer  and  counsel. 

"The  want  of  suitable  literature  for  our 
schools  has  been  much  felt,  and,  while  it  has 
occupied  deep  thought,  we  do  not  feel  prepared 
at  present  to  make  any  suggestions. 

**  The  statistics  for  the  past  year  give  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  scholars. 

"  Total  number  of  scholars  about  600. 

"  Total  number  of  adults  between  100  and 
200. 

"  Number  of  volumes  in  libraries  2,167." 

From  Ohio :  "  By  information  gained  from 
the  reports  receivea  at  this  time,  we  are  able 
with  gratitude  to  say  that  the  interest  in  the 
school  work  has  more  than  been  maintained 
during  the  past  year.  Testimony  is  again 
borne,  as  &om  time  to  time  has  been  the  case, 
that  the  work  entered  upon  as  a  duty  is 
realized  to  be  a  privilege  as  it  is  coptinued  in 
that  spirit  which  it  is  the  care  of  all  rightly 
endowed  workers  to  foster.  Two  of  our  four 
schools  give  assurance  of  increasing  strength. 
One  discontinued  last  year  again  sends  a 
report,  and  one  organized  last  year  has  been 
discontinued.  The  average  attendance  is 
about  78. 

"  It  is  with  great  interest  that  we  watch  the 
progress  of  our  sister  Associations,  and  with 
rejoicing  that  we  learn  of  labors  extending 
into  channels  of  charity.  Weak  ourselves  as 
an  organized  body,  every  assurance  of  that 
power  among  others  which  is  the  fruit  of 
rightly  exercised  gifts  is  comforting  to  us  " 

The  letter  from  Gerdon  T.  Smith  informs 
us  that  within  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting, 
schools  are  established  at  Yonge  St.,  Canada, 
Scipio  and  Farmington  in  New  York  State. 
He  adds :  "The  Epistle  (Philadelphia)  sent  me 
was  read,  with  the  one  I  received  from  Balti- 
more, at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  and,  as  I 
believe,  with  a  good  degree  of  satisfaction  by 
many  present,  as  they  expressed  themselves  af- 
terwards to  me,  but  thought  it  would  have  been 
best  to  have  introduced  it  earlier  in  the  meet- 
ing, but  there  seeiped  to  be  no  way  open  until 
the  close,  as  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  business 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting." 

S UMMA RT  OF  EJTERCISES, 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  which  post- 
poned its  meeting  from  the  afternoon  of  the 
31st  to  the  evening  of  the  same,  the  General 
Conference  met  at  the  meeting-house  in  Mt. 
Pleasant,  at  3}  o'clock  on  Second-day  after- 
noon,it  having  been  considered  a  more  suitable 
time  than  the  evening,  for  Friends  who  had 
many  miles  to  ride,  after  the  meeting  concluded. 

There  was  in  attendance  a  goodly  company 
of  Friends  from  the  various  Yearly  Meetings ; 
some  of  which  have  not  previously  manifested 
an  interest  in   First-day  Schools,  and  their 


words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement,  callel 
forth  by  the  deep  religious  feeling  that  per- 
vaded the  sittings  of  the  Conference,  baye 
been  cause  of  thankfulness,' and  the  aid  aod 
strength  of  their  presence  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. 

By  the  reading  of  one  of  the  reports,  the 
condition  of  the  neglected  and  destitute  chil- 
dren in  our  large  cities  was  livinglj  intro- 
duced. The  efforts  of  First-day  worken 
among  this  class  were  dwelt  upon  with  special 
interest,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  persevere 
in  this  widely-extended  field  of  useful  labor. 

The  mention  in  the  same  report  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  Youth's  Temperance  Society  com- 
posed of  young  persons  connected  with  some 
of  the  schools  in  Philadelphia,  led  to  much 
interesting  exercise  on  the  subject  of  intem- 
perance, and  those  present  were  urged  to 
greater  efforts  for  its  suppression.  The  per- 
nicious effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco  were  alw 
the  subjects  of  lively  exercise. 

A  diversity  of  sentiment  was  expressed  in 
regard  to  the  best  method  of  conducting  our 
schools.  It  was  queried  whether  it  were  better 
to  remove  the  hedges  that  surround  ourSociety. 
and,  in  opening  our  doors  to  all,  reganilts 
of  sect  or  creed,  make  no  endeavor  to  pro- 
mulgate the  views  en teitained  by  us,  a5di|rtr- 
ing  from  those  of  other  religious  denoniina- 
tions,  but  breaking  down  all  sectarian  h&intn 
and  working  upon  one  broad  platform,  encour^ 
age  those  things  which  have  a  tendency  \\i 
advance  the  best  interests  of  socielv  in 
general ;  or  whether  more  good  is  accoraplisbed 
by  building  up  our  protecting  walls,  and  teach- 
ing those  who  come  under  our  care  the  beauu 
and  excellence  we  find  in  the  peculiar  view 
entertained  by  us  as  a  distinctive  religious 
body,  which  we  believe,  if  properly  tarried 
out,  will  lead  into  that  fulness  of  moral  «Dd 
religious  enjoyment  that  can  only  be  attained 
by  attending  to  the  teachings  of  that  Iniie: 
Light  which  we  as  a  Society  profess  to  claim 
as  our  guide. 

There  was  felt  to  be  much  in  both  thee 
views  worthy  of  consideration,  and  we  were 
earnestly  exhorted  to  "seek  after  the  brft 
things,"  that  in  this  way  we  may  be  enabW 
to  work  together  in  that  unity  of  spirit  whicli 
is  "  the  bond  of  peace." 

This  work  must  be  entered  into  in  a  livirf 
concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  theyoaii. 
It  needs  a  wisdom  that  can  lay  before  tbt« 
opening  minds  the  great  testimonies  of  tie 
Society  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner,  ?• 
that  they  may  understand  what  their  obJi^'*- 
tions  are ;  and  that  none  might  feel  thisstasd- 
ard  too  high,  they  were  exhorted  to  seek  1  r 
help  from  the  one  eternal  Source  whence  ciir- 
the  desires  that  lead  to  every  true  effort ir 
the  good  of  others.     We  are  only  expeeteJ 
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to  hand  forth  that  which  we  have  received. 
In  the  explanatioDs  of  the  Scriptures  it  is  bet- 
ter to  leave  that  which  has  not  been  made 
clear,  trusting  to  the  unfoldings  of  Divine 
wisdom  in  after  experiences. 

A  Friend,  not  heretofore  interested  in  First- 
day  Schools^  opened  before  the  Conference  for 
its  consideration,  the  propriety  of  devising 
Bome  plan  by  which  the  school  organizations 
may  be  recognized  by  the  various  Yearly 
Meetings, believing  thateach  maybe  a  strength 
to  the  other  by  an  interchange  of  sympathy. 
The  best  time  for  holding  the  schools  was  unde** 
consideration  ;  the  attendance  of  the  children 
upon  public  worship  was  felt  to  depend  very 
much  upon  the  hour  at  which  the  school  was 
called.  A  Friend  gave  his  experience  in  this 
matter.  The  school  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected assembles  before  meeting.  The  chil- 
dren are  widely  scattered.  It  is  hia  habit  to 
gather  them  up  by  furnishing  means  of  con- 
veyance for  as  many  as  he  can  take  to  and 
from  school,  always  requiring  them  to  remain 
for  meeting.  They  make  no  objection  to  the 
conditions  and  are  always  ready  to  accompany 
him. 

Testimony  was  also  borne  to  the  increase  of 
interest  among  the  younger  members  of  society 
since  the  establishment  of  First-day  Schools. 

An  exercise  was  expressed  on  the  subject 
of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of 
*lfae  Firft-day  of  the  week.  A  fear  was  felt 
by  the  Friend  who  introduced  the  concern  to 
the  Conference,  that  in  our  protest  against 
the  formal  and  rigid  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath as  it  is  called,  by  the  setting  it  apart 
as  a  more  holy  day,  without  considering  the 
dedication  that  should  mark  every  day  of  our 
lives,  we  have  erred  on  the  other  side,  and  by 
regarding  its  opportunities  too  lightly,  have 
found  it  a  barren  and  unprofitable  season, 
rather  than  a  blessing.  He  only  would  speak  of 
those  things  which  his  own  hands  had  handled, 
when  he  earnestly  recommended  all,  on  the 
dawn  of  the  First-day,  to  offer  up  our  petitions 
to  the  Author  of  our  being  for  enlightenment 
and  assiiitance,  that  in  an  introversion  of  mind 
we  may  centre  in  the  higher  and  holier  chan- 
nels of  thought,  to  our  own  mental  and  spiritual 
benefit.  It  being  the  day  established  by  the 
laws  of  the  land  for  rest  from  secular  concerns, 
there  is  consequently  less  to  draw  away  the 
mind  from  the  contemplation  of  divine  things, 
and  if  this  practice  were  our  engagement  it 
would  exeicise  such  an  influence  over  our  live? 
that  all  days  would  become  holy  days,  and  we 
should  be  enabled  to  pray  without  ceasing, 
and  in  all  things  to  give  thanks. 

The  interests  of  Friends'  Book  Association 
were  commended  to  the  Conference  by  one 
who  is  connected  with  its  management,  who 
gave  the  information  that  a  store  had  been 


opened  at  706  Arch  street,  I^iladelphia, 
where  Friends'  books,  First-day  School  liter- 
ature, school  books,  stationery,  and  everything 
usually  found  in  such  a  store  would  be  kept  f)r 
sale.  Friends  were  urged  to  give  it  their 
patronage;  those  livine  at  a  distance  to 
send  orders  which  would  be  promptly  filled, 
and  special  attention  given  to  the  selecting 
of  suitable  books  for  First-day  School  Libra- 
ries. It  is  believed  that  the  usefulness  of 
this  store  to  the  cause  of  the  First  day  Schools 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

The  Conference  held  two  full  sessions  in 
the  afternoons ;  and  at  the  close  of  an  after* 
noon  session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  another 
short  session,  to  finish  up  its  business.  All 
these  sessions  were  well  attended.  The 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  children  and 
youth  ,  and  the  general  good  deportment,  were 
very  gratify iog.  Though  widely  differing 
views  were  laid  before  these  meetings,  we  were 
favored  to  transact  the  business  for  which  we 
assembled  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  forbear- 
ance, so  that* the  authority  of  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  was  maintained,  to  the  honor 
and  glory  of  His  name,  whom  alone  we 
acknowledge  as  our  Leader  and  Gilide  in  all 
our  deliberations. 


■SCRAPS^ 


FROM       UNPUBLISHED        LETTERS. 


I  find  in  my  desk  a  letter  of  nearly  three 
pages,  addressed  to  thee,  dated  Ninth  month 
22d.  I  have  no  desire  to  tax  thee  with  its 
perusal  now,  and  yet  a  portion  of  it  was  writ- 
ten under  what  seemed  to  me  a  lively  feeling 
of  concern,  and  perhaps  thou  wilt  excuse  me 
for  now  sending  a  part  of  it. 

For  the  last  few  days  it  has  been  on  my 
mind  to  write  and  tell  thee  how  greatly  we 
prize  your  dignified  and  valuable  paper,  the 

Inielligeneer,    's  first  care  is  to  stitch  the 

leaves,  and  then  we  enjoy  it  together,  opening 
usually  at  the  Editorials.  "  Trial  by  News- 
papers," published  a  few  weeks  since,  we  hope 
was  read  to  profit.  We  depl  re  the  growing 
tendency  to  print  what  can  only  minister  to 
a  mind  diseased,  and  may  properly  be  desig- 
nated gossip.  The  dragging  into  notice, 
through  the  columns  of  the  newspaper,  the  un- 
important doings  of  private  or  public  indi- 
viduals, has,  we  think,  a  deteriorating  effect. 
In  some,  it  causes  a  "  feeling  almost  akin  to 
pain,"  others  are  flattered  by  it,  and  an  un- 
wholesome taste  for  notoriety  is  fostered.  The 
increase,  of  latter  times,  in  the  number  of 
daily  and  weekly  journals,  and  the  low  rates 
at  which  they  are  issued,  offer  temptations  to 
subscribe  for  them,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  the  paper  that  lies  upon  the  table  con- 
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demned  by  the  thoughtful  members  of  the 
household,  while  they  continue  to  peruse  it, 
and  talk  over  the  gossip  it  contains.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  parents  will  fur- 
nish their  families  with  reading  matter  so 
detrimental  to  the  growth  of  true  literary 
taste  and  the  exercise  of  the  finer  feelings  of 
our  nature.  The  mind  will  assimilate  with 
what  it  feeds  upon,  and  hence  the  care  neces- 
sary in  providing  mental  aliment  for  those 
households  in  which  there  are  growing  chil- 
dren. And,  are  we  not  all  children,  only  of 
a  larger  growth  ?  If  all  who  disapprove  this 
custom  of  giving  improper  publicity  to  pri- 
vate affairs,  would  refrain  from  encouraging 
it,  by  ceasing  to  take  or  read  a  paper  that  in- 
dulges in  it,  good  mieht  result.    • 

I  do  not  think  this  extract  sufficiently 
finished  for  the  paper,  but  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  the  subject  brought  more  fully  to  the 
notice  of  Friends. 

■ 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH   MONTH  7,  1874. 


A  Friend  wanted  for  Indian  Agent  for 
an  Agency  in  the  Northern  Superintendency. 
Apply,  with  references,  immediately,  to 

John  Saunders, 

Clerk  of  Exec.  Committee^ 

No.  34  N.  Fourth  St.,  Philada. 

■  ^>^^^  »  — - 

The  Divine  Indwelling.  —  There  are 
many,  scattered  all  over  our  widely  extended 
country,  who  hold  a  right  of  membership  in 
our  religious  Society ,and  have  faith  in  the  testi- 
monies that  constitute  its  fundamental  doc- 
trines. Some  of  these  are  far  separated  from 
social  and  Chrbtian  fellowship  with  Friends, 
and  feel  the  need  of  religious  communion. 
For  such,  wherever  their  lot  may  be  cast,  our 
sympathies  have  been  livingly  awakened,  and 
the  word  of  encouragement  goes  forth,  "  Hold 
fast  the  profession  of  your  faith  without 
wavering."  Let  the  petition  of  the  Psalmist, 
"  Cast  me  not  away  from  Thy  presence ;  and 
take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me,"  be  the 
breathing  desire  of  every  one.  There  are  no 
conditions  of  life  where  this  inshining  word 
may  not  be  relied  upon ;  no  state  of  alien- 
ation or  disobedience  that  its  light  cannot 
reach ;  no  gloom  or  despondency  that  may  not 
be  scattered  by  its  fervid  rays. 

The  example  of  David  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  strongest  cases  in  point  that  we  have  on 


record,  and  it  illustrates  many  phases  of  re- 
ligious service  and  experience. 

Holding  a  small  sovereignty,  Burroanded,bj 
idolatrous  nations,  in  the  west  of  Asia,  he 
was  nevertheless  a  powerful  monarch,  and,  (un- 
cording to  the  usages  of  his  time,  held  the 
person  and  property  of  every  subject  at  hia 
pleasure ;  for  royal  prerogative  and  the  cos^ 
torn  of  society  in  that  age  gave  unbridled 
license  to  the  world's  masters  and  sanctioDed 
many  practices  that,  under  present  social  con- 
ditions, are  subjects  of  legal  enactments. 

The  theocratic  foundation  upon  which  the 
Hebrew  polity  was  established,  set  boandi 
and  limits  unknown  in  the  statutes  of  their 
neighbors,  and  there  were  wrongs  and  out- 
rages that  even  the  king  might  not  commit 
with  impunity ;  for  the  organic  law  held  him 
accountable  to  a  Majesty  that  was  exalted 
above  every  other;  before  whose  tribunal 
every  earthly  monarch  must  be  brought  to 
judgment. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  view  of  thegrest 
stress  at  present  laid  upon  the  alleged  advan- 
tage of  rituals  and  ceremonials,  especiaiij  U> 
mark  how,  under  a  powerfiil  convincemeat, 
this  guilty  king  bore  testimony  to  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  any  outward  offering.  The 
penitential  outbursts  of  hia  awakened  con- 
science found  utterance  in  this  language: 
"  Against  Thee  and  Thee  only  have  I  sinned." 
"  My  sin  is  ever  before  me."  "  Thou  de- 
lightest  not  in  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it 
The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit;  a 
broken  and  contrite  heart  Thou  wilt  not  de- 
spise." 

There  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  a  clearer 
testimony  to  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Pres- 
ence and  its  sufficiency  for  every  want  of  the 
soul.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  fifty-first 
Psalm  lifts  the  king  out  of  the  law,  with  its 
ritual  of  observances,  into  the  realm  of  the 
Christian  dispensation — the  spiritual  Pisgaii 
from  whose  summit  the  chosen  seers  and  apoi- 
ties  of  every  age  of  the  world  have  beea 
favored  to  see  the  dawning  of  that  righteous- 
ness, which,  in  the  roll  of  the  ages,  will  ulti- 
mately send  its  benign  effulgence  into  eveiy 
cavern  of  formal  ceremony,  and  dissipate 
every  gloomy  superstition. 

If  every  act  of  our  being  were  perfonnei 
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u  in  the  presence  of  the  Monarch  of  souls, 
;faeQ,  indeed,  would  we  more  fully  recognize 
lie  favor  of  His  "  Holy  Spirit ;"  and  what  a 
^ririlege  to  wrap  around  the  whole  life  this 
'seamless"  robe  1 — the  garment  of  salvation — 
0  that  we  may  say  with  one  of  old,  *'  None 
f  these  things''  (meaning  the  trials  and  dif- 
iculties  that  beset  him)  "  move  me,  neither 
ount  I  my"  (outward)  "  life  dear  unto  me, 
)  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy" — 
be  joy  and  rejoicing  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
hi  another  occasion,  he  exhorts  his  brethren, 
Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby 
Bare  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption." 

The  sufficiency  of  this  Light  or  Holy  Spirit 
•  lead  and  guide  into  all  truth,  is  no  new  or 
peculiar"  doctrine,  taught  for  the  first  time 
7  George  Fox.  It  is  as  old  as  recorded  his- 
ry— standing  out  more  prominently,  how- 
'er,  in  the  writings  of  the  Hebrews,  because 
'  the  acknowledged  Divine  Leadership  he- 
re alluded  to ;  hence  the  superior  value  of 
it  Old  Testament  over  every  other  ancient 
«ord. 

The  Invisible  God,  spake  in  times  past  by 
e  Prophets,  is  the  testimony,  and  every- 
iiere  these  chosen  vessels  of  the  Most  High 
relt  upon  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the 
ir  written  upon  the  heart  and  the  conscience, 
rery  where  the  people  were  exhorted  to  seek 
^r  a  more  intimate  communion  with  the 
vine  Presence,  and  to  conform  their  lives 
its  requirings. 

That  cotemporary  governments  may  have 
out  with  the  same  acknowledgment,  is 
ogether  probable.  There  is  not  such  cer- 
n  data  for  information  respecting  their 
}damental  laws,  owing  to  the  mists  that 
ther  around  their  greater  antiquity,  which 
:e8  far  back  of  any  known  history. 

is  our  most  reliable  liberal  writers  on  an- 
al religious  observances  concede  that  there 
always  a  calling  home  to  some  Divine  rev- 
tion  or  manifestation  prior  to  the  record 
oDg  every  nation  of  antiquity,  it  is  safe 
us  to  believe  that  the  first  impulse  of 
ration  in  primal  man  sprang  from  the 
er  consciousness  of  spiritual  need,  and  a 
ception  of  being  ministered  unto  in  the 
le  unseen,  but  no  less  real  and  undoubted, 
nner.    That,  in  process  of  time,  he  should 


have  tried  to  satisfy  this  inner  want  with  out^ 
ward  symbols  and  things  that  perish,  is  no 
marvel,  since  we  see  the  very  same  efibrt  in 
our  own  times,  and  under  what  we  are  wont 
to  consider  the  brighter  day  of  spiritual  rev- 
elation. 

The  other  point  in  the  case  of  David  comes 
now  under  consideration,  and  is  worthy  of 
close  attention.  In  giving  a  loose  rein  to  an 
unholy  passion  that  culminated  in  a  two -fold 
crime,  he  seems  so  far  to  have  yielded  him* 
self  up  to  the  guidance  of  the  animal  instincts 
as  to  become  blinded  to  every  other  thought, 
and  in  their  indulgence  he  did  no  more  than 
any  other  monarch  of  his  time  might  do  with 
impunity :  yet  he,  the  ruler  of  the  "  Lord's 
chosen  people,"  knew  that  he  had  committed 
a  great  wrong,  and  it  must  be  covered  up — 
the  king  in  Judah  may  not  openly  trespass 
upon  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  hence  he 
resorts  to  stratagem  to  shield  himself  from 
obloquy. 

It  b  when  the  consciousness  of  his  sin  be- 
gins to  trouble  him,  that  the  Prophet  stands 
in  his  presence,  and  in  the  wisdom  that  is  of 
God,  discloses  to  him  the  enormity  of  the 
crime  he  has  committed,  not  alone  upon  hu- 
man rights,  but  upon  the  divine  law  of  purity 
and  holiness  written  upon  the  tablet  of  his 
heart :  and  the  king  bows  hie  head  in  humil- 
iation as  the  solemn  words,  "  Thau  art  the 
man,"  pierce  through  to  the  innermost  con- 
science. 

It  has  always  pleased  the  Almighty,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  preaching  (or  prophe- 
sying, which  is  the  same),  "  to  save  them 
that  are  lost."  The  voice  that  comes  from 
the  most  excellent  glory  alone  can  arouse  the 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins :  and  that  voice 
is  all  the  same,  whether  it  is  heard  through 
a  chosen  instrument,  as  in  the  case  of  Na- 
than to  David,  or,  whether,  after  the  whirl- 
wind, the  earthquake  and  the  fire  have  passed 
before  the  soul,  hidden  in  the  cave  of  its  own 
abandonment, — wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  its 
own  reasonings  "  a  still  small  voice*'  is  heard, 
saying,  as  it  did  to  Elijah,  "  Whatdoest  thou 
here  ?" 

We  may  not  speak  lightly  of  God's  anointed, 
nor  turn  from  the  messages  that  through  these 
He  delivers  to  His  earthly  children.     It  is 
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not  difficult  to  discern  the  "voice,"  for  it 
ever  speaks  the  same  language  when  it  speaks 
for  God.  It  is  only  when,  running  into  specu- 
lations and  human  conceits  it  gives  these 
forth  as  the  "  lively  oracles,"  that  the  "  un- 
certain sound  "  is  heard  in  our  midst. 

There  is  much  controversy  with  the  use  of 
the  phrase  "fear  of  the  Lord,"  but  unless 
there  is  a  holy  fear  and  trembling,  in  those 
who  claim  to  have  received  •*  the  anointing," 
least  they  fail  in  any  measure  '*  to  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,"  looking  alone  to 
Him  who  chose  them  to  the  service  for  a 
recompense,  there  must  ever  be,  what  is  so 
lamentably  seen  in  the  present ;  a  departure 
from  the  true  intent  and  purpose  of  human 
instrumentality  which  remains  to  be  ; — the 
leaving  of  doctrines,  and  speculations,  and 
inventions  of  human  wisdom  and  a  calling 
home  of  the  soul  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  souls,  who  will  Himself  open  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  each  according  to  the  measure 
of  requirement,  all  of  doctrine  that  is  profit- 
able»  and  bring  peace  to  every  troubled  con- 
science. May  the  prayer  of  the  contrite 
Psalmist  be  the  heartfelt  aspiration  of  every 
rational  creature — "  Cast  me  not  away  from 
Thy  presence ;  and  take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
from  me." 


<»  » 


Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. — From  a  Friend  io 
attendance  at  this  Meeting,  we  leara  that  it  con- 
Tened  on  Second-day,  Tenth  month  26th,  and  closed 
on  the  evening  of  Fifth-day,  the  29th.  The  nam- 
ber  convened  was  not  qnite  as  large  as  usual. 
Many  Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were 
present,  some  of  whom  came  to  attend  the  Confer- 
ence of  Indian  Committees.  Those  with  Minutes 
from  their  respective  Monthly  Meetings  were,  Eliza- 
beth Comfort,  of  Falls,  Pa.  ;  Dinah  Furnas,  of  Mi- 
ami, Ohio ;  Pierce  and  Sarah  Hoopes,  of  West- 
chester, Pa. ;  Sarah  Hant,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.  ; 
Ann  Weaver  and  her  companions,  Lydia  L.  Eowlett 
and  Thomas  Mather,  of  Green  Street,  Philadelphia  ; 
John  J.  White,  of  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia; 
Rachel  C.  Rogers,  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing ;  Mary  E.  Smith,  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  her  com- 
panion, Lydia  L.  Zerns ;  and  Jeremiah  Hayhurst,  of 
Solebury,  Pa. 

Both  houses  were  open  for  public  worship  on 
First-day  morning,  and  in  the  evening  that  on  Lom- 
bard Street.  These  meetings  were  largely  attended, 
and  very  satisfactory. 

On  Second -day  morning  the  Epistles  from  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  were  read,  and  called  forth 


some  expression  in  relation  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors  and  tobacco.     Two  Friends,  one  of  wliom 
had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Southern  army,  and  the 
other  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army,  both  bore  tes- 
timony to  these  evils,  and  one   remarked  tiiat  he 
was  only  strengthened  to  overcome,  through  con- 
stant watchfulness  and  prayer.     In  the  afternoon 
the  remaining  Epistles  were  read,  and  a  commit- 
tee  appointed  to   answer  them  ]  also,    a  commit- 
tee to  consider  some  alterations  In  the  Discipline, 
forwarded  by  Baltimore  Quarterly  Meeting.    These 
proposed  recording  children  as  members  where  one 
parent  belongs  to  the  Society,  provided  the  parenta 
desire  it;  ah  >,  t>  alUw  Monthly    Meetings  to  re- 
lease from  membership  those  who  absent  themselves 
from  our  meetings  for  fiveyears,withoat  being  heard 
from.      At  a  subsequent  session,  the   propriety  of 
altering  or  abolishing  the   Query  in    reference  to 
African  slavery,  was  submitted  to  the  same  com- 
mittee. 

Third -day  was  occupied  in  considering  the  re- 
maining Queries  and  answers,  which  elicited  m^ic^ 
interesting  and  instructive  remark. 

Since  last  year,  seven  Elders  belonging  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  have  passed  away,  the  el  iest  being 
90  and  the  youngest  66  years  of  age. 

Tiie  remaining  sessions  were    occupied  ia  the 
consideration  of  the  proceedings  of  the  R*prescD:- 
ative  Committee,  which  had  presented  memorials 
on  the  subject  of  Capital  Punishment  to  the  L^'s- 
latures  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.    They  have  aho 
taken  action  in  reference  to  issuing  a  volume  of  me- 
morials  concerning  deceased  Friends,  which  hare 
been  adopted  by  the  Yearly  Meeting.     The  Commit- 
tee, in  reference  to  the  new  Yearly  Meeting,  repi'ri<?c 
favorably,  and  it  was  generally  united  with;  i-i\ 
information  being  received  from  Indiana  of  ■  ♦  • 
adoption  of  the  report,  a  committee  was  AppoIu>i 
to  attend  at  its  opening,  which  is  to  be  on  the  ^e.* 
ond  Second-day  before  the  last  First-day  in  S\z:- 
month  next,  at  Clear  Creek,   III.     The  new  Yeu!' 
Meeting  will  be  known  as  *'  Illinois  Yearly  3[ecf. :; 
of  Friends."     Until  otherwise  directed,    the  d  i:. 
pline  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  is  to  govern  it 

The  reports  from  the  Fair  Hill  School  Fund,  at. 
of  the  Committee  to  distribute  the  same,  being  re.ij. 
show  how  much  good  may  be  done  bj  the  pr.^^^er 
distribution  of  even  a  small  sum  of  moDej.  Ser  >r» 
schools  had  been  aided,  and,  in  some  iniUvi^*:! 
cases,  personal  assistance  had  been  rendered.  S  "^ 
funds  had  been  returned  by  those  who  had  ^  -- 
aided  to  get  an  education  which  enabled  thee  ': 
secure  situations  as  teachers.  It  was  Bug'ze-'ri 
by  a  Friend,  that  If  those  having  mach  of  *':  ^ 
world's  goods  would,  in  making  their  wills,  >' 
while  living,  donate  to  this  fund,  how  mach  m.*:- 
good  might  be  accomplished. 

The  Committee  on  the  Alterations  to  the  Dif"  - 
pline,  made  a  report,  which,  after  some  consider* 
tion,  was  referred  to  next  year. 
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Fnrther  particulars  will  probably   be  furnished 
next  week. 


MARRIED. 

EyGLE— BORTON.— At  MalUca  Hill,  N.  J.,  on 
the  7th  of  Tenth  month,  1874,  with  the  approbation 
of  Pilesgrove  Monthly  Meeting^,  Asa  Engle  to  Eliza- 
beth L.,  daughter  of  Aaron  Borton. 

SOUTHWIOK— DAVIS.— On  the  21st  of  Tenth 
month,  1874,  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  parents,  in 
the  town  of  Rochester,  Ulster  County,  New  York, 
by  Friends'  ceremony,  Thomas  L.  South  wick,  of 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  to  Mary  C,  daughter  of  Peter  B. 
Davis. 


•m^ 


DIED. 

BARKER— In  Granville,  V.  Y.,  on  the  19th  of 
Tenth  month,  1874,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in- 
law,  Otis  Dillingham,  Mary  Barker,  in  the  85th  year 
of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Danby  Monthly  and  Gran- 
rille  Particular  Meetings.  Her  long  period  of  ex- 
treme suffering  was  borne  with  patience  Hnd  resig- 
nation. The  funeral  was  attended  on  the  21st  by  a 
large  concourse  of  relatives,  friends  and  others. 
Mnch  sympathy  and  counsel  were  administered,  and 
earnest  appeals  made  to  the  thoughtless.  Encour- 
agement was  banded  forth  to  the  faithful  to  con- 
tlnae  in  well-doing  that  they,  too,  might  pass  from 
works  to  rewards,  as  this  dear  friend  doubtless  had 
done,  with  a  consciousness  that  all  is  well. 

MARSHALL  —On  the  21st  of  Seventh  month,  in 
New  York,  Sarah  H.  Marshall,  in  the  86th  year  of 
her  age. 
The  deceased  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
,  New  York  Monthly  Meeting,  and  was  a  Friend  in 
the  true  sense.  Her  attachment  to  the  Society,  as 
to  its  fundamental  testimonies,  was  strong;  and 
while  her  health  would  permit  she  was  in  regular 
attendance  upon  its  various  meetings  for  worship 
and  business.  She  was  the  warm  personal  friend 
of  Elias  Hicks,  whom  she  greatly  esteemed. 

She  was  very  early  interested  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  and  through  the  period  of  its  unpopu- 
larity and  freqnent  persecution  was  one  of  its  most 
steadfast  friends.  She  was  ever  ready  to  minister 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  were  neglected  or  de- 
s;>:sed  on  account  of  color ;  and  her  heart  was  full 
of  compassion,  and  her  hand  swift  to  extend  relief 
to  all  the  suffering  and  unfortunate,  irrespective  of 
class  or  complexion.  She  felt  deeply  the  wrongs 
and  injastice  visited  upon  tbe  Indians.  With  her, 
religion  was  practical,  its  hinction  to  help  the  poor 
and  needy,  and  thus,  blessing  mankind,  to  exhibit 
a  sincere  love  for  the  All-Father. 

Her  life  was  attended  with  many  sore  trials 
and  bereavements.  Out  of  this  chastening  disci- 
pline of  sorri  w  was  born  that  full  and  ready  sym- 
pathy for  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  others.  She 
R-as  a  loving  wife,  a  devoted  mother,  an  affectionate 
sister,  a  true  and  steadfast  friend.  The  memory  of 
ier  beautifal  Christian  womanhood  is  a  rich  legacy 
o  be  fondly  treasured  by  those  she  loved  tenderly, 
ind  whom  she  has  left  to  mourn  her  loss. 

A.  M.  X  . 


Ws  know  that  what  in  one  age  has  been 
ailed  the  spirit  of  rebellious  reason,  has  in 
nother  been  allowed  by  all  good  men  to  have 
een  nothing  but  a  sound  judgment  exempt 
rem  superstition, — Dr,  Thomas  Arnold. 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
FKOM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

IN   BAVARIA. 
No.  21. 

Soon  the  road  divides,  the  left  branch  lead- 
ing to  the  Hinter-see,  and  the  right  branch 
ascending  past  the  marshy  little  Tauben-see^ 
through  a  forest  of  pines  to  the  Schwarzbach- 
wacht,  a  pump-house  on  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  which  raises  up  the  salt  water  from  the 
Berchtesgaden  mines.  It  has  been  conducted 
thus  far  in  log  conduits,  and  is  destined  to 
supply  the  salt  manufactory  at  Heichenhall. 
We  are  struck  with  the  rich  dark  green  coat- 
ing of  moss  which  invests  the  north  side  of 
all  the  trees  for  Pome  distance,  reaching  out 
on  all  the  branches,  and  giving  them  a  weird 
distinctness,  which  is  very  curious.  The  sun 
is  shining  brilliantly  on  the  pale-tinted  bark 
of  the  south  side,  and  the  shadow  on  the  dark 
moss  exaggerated  its  gloom,  and  I  thought  it 
very  likely  that  the  artist  who  should  venture 
to  represent  this  feature  of  the  landscape  would 
lose  his  reputation  for  truthfulness  to  nature. 

Then  we  go  down,  down  a  deep  valley,  be- 
tween mountains  so  lofty  and  beautiful  that 
we  long  to  linger  and  watch  the  declining 
sunbeams  gild  the  abrupt  castle-like  summits. 
Another  Erica  than  the  purple-flowered  kind, 
which  we  have  found  so  plentiful  on  the  Al- 
pine hills,  is  frequent  now,  and  I  am  allowed 
to  descend  and  botanize  a  little.  I  gather 
heather,  and  find  the  straw-colored  flower- 
buds  not  yet  opened  ;  but  the  glorious  Cyc- 
lamen is  beyond  all  praise.  Plenty  of  aster 
and  solidagos  are  attesting  the  coming  of  the 
autumn,  and  tbe  forest-leaves  are  falling  as 
if  they  already  had  felt  the  chilling  touch  of 
the  frost-spirit.  But  here  is  a  bridge  over  a 
deep  gorge,  and  our  driver  halts,  telling  us 
that  it  is  the  Staubbach  Fall  that  roars  be- 
neath us.  We  descend  a  flight  of  steps,  turn 
to  the  right,  and  soon  stand  in  the  presence  of 
a  fine  cataract  of  purest  mountain  water, 
which  dashes  in  fury  over  the  rocks,  seeking 
and  finding  a  lower  level.  But  we  may  not 
linger  long,  and  I  turn  a  moment  to  admire 
the  stone-work  of  the  bridge — beautiful,  mas- 
sive, costly  marble,  rich  enough  for  the  courts 
of  kings,  and  apparently  built  to  endure  for 
generations — and  then  pluck  a  tender  Cy- 
clanftn  from  the  brink  of  the  torrent,  as  a  re- 
membrancer. Now,  our  road  leads  us  to  the 
right  bank  of  theSaalach,and  onward  we  go, 
and  yet  onward,  till  the  town  of  Reichenhall 
on  the  Saalach  stands  revealed  in  the  softened, 
golden-tinted  twilight. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  the  newness  and  ele- 
gance of  this  town  in  its  splendid  amphithe- 
atre of  mountains.  The  streets  are  of  goodly 
width,  and  very  smooth,  and  the  sidewalks 
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raised  and  handsomely  curbed ;  and,  as  we 
•drive  into  the  town,  we  note  that  all  the  houses 
are  neat,  and  many  of  them  elegant.  We 
alight  at  the  Hotel  Burkert,  and  find  ourselves 
^uite  at  home  in  Beichenhall ;  and  in  this 
iavorite  watering-place  of  the  Bavarians,  we 
propose  to  spena  a  few  days,  before  return  i 
ing  again  to  the  rush  and  clamor  of  great 
'Cities. 

The  freshness  and  newness  of  Beichenhall 
are  explained,  when  we  are  told  that  the  town 
was  almost  entirely  burned  in  1834,  aud  that 
it  has  been  rebuilt  since  that  time.  Pretty 
balconies  and  well-kept  gardens,  with  tables 
^nd  chairs  or  bcDches  ranged  around  them, 
indicate  the  universal  taste  for  open  air  life 
in  the  fatherland. 

It  is  a  good,  healthful  taste,  surely,  and 
worthy  of  all  imitation,  especially  by  those 
whose  dwelling-places  are  the  reverse  of 
palaces.  But  what  palace  can  be  worth  com- 
pare with  this  calm,  blue  autumn  sky,  and 
these  sublime  mountain  walls  ?  What  costly 
draperies  in  kings'  houses  are  so  graceful  as 
these  matchless  festoons  and  sheltering  walls 
of  Ampelopsis,  ju3t  beginning  to  feel  the  glory 
-of  autumn  ripeness  ? 

Five  thousand  visitors  annually  resort  to 
Reichenhall  for  the  curative  effects  of  the 
strong  salt  baths  ;  and  abundant  and  delight- 
ful accommodations  are  provided  for  this  tem- 
porary population.  There  is  a  library  and  a 
good  reading-room,  where  are  to  be  found  not 
-only  a  ^reat  variety  of  German  papers,  but 
those  of  other  nations,  even  so  remote  as  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  interesting 
to  read  the  New  York  Herald,  though  a  Phil- 
adelphia paper  would  have  f  )r  us  a  far  greater 
interest,  and  the  London  Times,  in  its  vast- 
ness,  seems  like  the  voice  of  all  the  world.  A 
stately  and  beautiful  Gurhause  (cure-house), 
with  a  pleasant  garden  of  sunshine  and 
shadow,  music  and  flowers,  tempt  the  health- 
seekers  to  take  the  benediction  of  the  air  at 
all  hours  of  the  day.  We  join  the  promen- 
aders  in  the  garden  and  stroll  around  among 
the  flowers,  sit  and  listen  to  the  soft,  delicious 
fnusic  which  a  band  in  the  bowery  pavilion 
discourses,  and  then  take  tea  in  the  lofty  and 
beautiful  colonnade.  One  falls  very  naturally 
into  these  goodly  out-of-door  customs,  and  we 
And  the  little  tea-table  an  excellent  centre  of 
•observation,  while  people  of  various  race!  and 
nationalities  are  moving  before  us  among  the 
trees.  As  the  music  soars  upon  the  air,  the 
little  birds  in  the  trees  have  their  ambition 
greatly  stimulated,  and  their  voices  swell,  too, 
in  a  comical  effort  to  surpass,  with  their  little 
pipes,  the  grand  harmonies  from  the  pavilion. 
Vain  attempt,  little  songsters  1  your  hour  is 
not  now.  Russian,  Prussian,  Austrian,  Hun- 
garian, pass  in  review  before  us,  and  yonder 


sit  a  black-haired  group  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  with  their  families,  of  unmistakable 
Jewish    physiognomy.      They   are  talking 
Dutch  and  are  merry  together ;  but  the  Han- 
garian  lad  v  near  us  shrugs  her  shoulders  and 
says  she  likes  them  not    They  are  Israelitea 
from  Amst€(tdam,  and  are  seeking  health  in 
pleasure  in  a  land  from  which,  perhaps,  their 
forefathers  were  driven  by  persecution,  mer- 
ciless and  blind.     Their    little   black  eyed 
children,  in  their  white  garments,  are  pictu^ 
esque,  and   contrast  stongly   with  the  vety 
blond  little  Germans  around  us,  and  there  is 
no  mingling  of  the  diverse  races.     Israel 
dwells  alone,  it  seems,  and  the  Christians  of 
Catholic  lands  seem  yet  to  feel  something  of 
the  old  barbaric  scorn  for  the  descendants  of 
the  antique  people  who  were  so  highly  favored 
with   the   Divine  illumination  of  the  earij 
days.    I   inquired  of  a  German  lady,  who 
seemed  to  share  this  feeling  of  detestation  for 
the  Jews,  why  they  were  so  much  hated  in 
these  days,  when  the  old  bigotries  have  lost 
their  mediaeval  intensity.  She  replied,  "  Thqr 
are  so  rich,  and  so  arrogant  I"    And  so 

"Pride  and  hamiliation,  hand  in  hand, 

Walked  with  them  through  the  world  where'er 
they  went ; 

Trampled  and  beaten  were  they  as  the  sand, 
And  yet  unshaken  as  the  continent. 

"For  in  the  background  figures,  vague  andTUt, 
Of  patriarchs  and  of  propbets  rose  sublime; 

And  all  the  great  traditions  of  the  Past 
They  saw  reflected  in  the  coming  time.'* 

When  the  sun  has  quite  disappeared  be- 
hind the  western  mountains,  we  take  advan- 
tage of  the  friendly  shade  to  walk  a  half 
mile  to  the  northeast,  along  the  Salzburg 
road  to  St  Zeno.  Here  was  once  an  Augus- 
tine monastery  of  very  ancient  ori8:iD,  and 
here  are  yet  the  buildings  which  of  old  were 
the  home  of  the  disciples  of  the  Afric  saint 
The  church  looks  time-stained  and  weather- 
beaten  on  the  outside,  but,  entering,  we  per- 
ceive that  it  is  being  thoroughly  renovated. 
The  childish  and  tawdry  ornamentation  was 
all  removed,  and  the  lofty  and  stately  arches 
were  retinted  with  a  soft  gray  color,  and  were 
being  adorned  anew  with  chaste  and  delicate 
tracery. 

Befined  taste  was  directing  the  work,  thougli 
one  feels  that  inevitably  the  feir  work  of  the  re- 
storers will  be  mingled  with,  and  hidden  bj,tke 
time-honored  idols  which  are  temporarily  di^ 
placed.  How  much  fitter  it  would  seem  for 
the  worship  of  the  Highest  without  then, 
though  they  are  yet  very  dear  to  the  chiU- 
like  people.  The  image  of  the  Blessed  Mart 
is  specially  dear  to  them,  and  is  constantlr 
laden  with  votive  offerings.  Says  Longfel- 
low's Prince  Henry  in  the  Golden  L^nd: 
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'*  And  if  our  faith  has  given  qb  nothing  more 
Than  this  example  of  all  womanhood. 
So  mild,  80  merciful,  so  strong,  so  good, 
So  patient,  peaceful,  loyal,  loWng,  pure, 
Thi8  were  enough  to  prove  it  higher  and  truer 
Than  all  the  creeds  the  world  had  known  before." 

The  Augustine  monastery  of  St.  Zeno  was  sup- 

?re88ed  in  1803,  and  was  partially  fitted  up  m 
853  as  an  English  school  for  lad  ies.  It  is  called, 
I  think,  the  Institute  of  St  Marie.  We  strolled 
round  the  crowded  burial-place,  and  looked 
in  a  moment  through  the  opened  windows  at 
the  Dead  Chapel.    It  is  empty  to-day,  and 
the  caretaker,  whose  home  seems  to  be  in 
the  same  building,  comes  out  to  know  what 
we  desire ;  but  desiring  nothing  that  he  can 
eive  us,  we  turn  away  to  note  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  the  situation.    Looking  northward, 
we  see  the  mountain  walls  divide,  making  a 
Btately  gateway  into  .the  broad  world  beyond, 
while  ridges  of  great  beauty,  and  of  varied 
form  inclose  the  valley  on  either  hand.    A 
specially  lovely  forest  of  larch  and  firs,  stately 
trees  of  honorable  age,  clothes  the  slopes  on 
the  right  hand,  and  must  be  a  pleasant  rest- 
ing-place for  the  eyes  of  the  students,  whose 
rooms  overlook  its  green  depths.   I  hope,  too, 
that  it  is  not  forbidden  ground  to  them,  and 
that  they  can  pluck  the  Cyclamen  in  its 
prime,  and  gather  the  perennial  hare-bells 
irom  these  quiet  woody  places  where  they 
love  to  linger. 

^     Very  near  the  portals  of  St.  Zeno  is  a  fine 
villa,  with  a  most  elaborate  and  ample  gar- 
den, rich  with  all  manner  of  blooming  plants. 
It  must  be  a  royal  residence,  we  think,  and 
the  coronet  on  the  gate  seems  to  confirm  the 
theory.    Bat  further  inquiry  corrects  the  first 
impression.     It  is,  we  are  told,  the  property 
of  an  Irish  lady — a  baroness  of  great  wealth 
— who  came  here  several  years  for  the  benefit 
of  the  baths.     She  became  interested  in  the 
director  of  the  baths,  a  young  man  of  excel- 
lent character,  but  quite  without  means,  and 
they  were  married.    Then  the  lady  purchased 
a  waste  meadow,  low  and  marshy,  and  trans- 
formed it  into  a  splendid  garden  and  park, 
transplanting  great  trees  to  glorify  it,  and 
making  it  radiant  with  flowers  and  sparkling 
with  fountains  from  the  hills.   Then  she  built 
a  palace  of  delights  in  the  midst  thereof,  and 
now  she  lives  in  it  very  happily  with  the  hus- 
band of  her  choice. 

Here  she  dispenses  liberal  charities,  and  is 
greatly  beloved  as  a  eeneral  benefactor  to 
the  town  of  ReichenhsQl,  and,  I  believe,  has 
zreatly  interested  herself  in  the  Institute  of 
St.  Marie.  Such  incidents  as  these  are  not 
common  in  Europe,  where  lines  of  caste  are 
10  closely  drawn. 

Beichenhall  is  the  great  central  point  of 
mion  of  the  four  principal  Bavarian  salt- 
works, which  are  connected  by  conduits  of 


an  aggregate  length  of  forty -five  miles.  The 
surplus  brine  from  the  Berchtesgaden  minea 
is  conducted  to  Beichenhall,  which,  in  its 
turn,  supplies  the  two  other  salt-works  of 
Traunstein  and  Rosenheim.  The  conduits, 
so  far  as  I  could  learn,  were  of  logs,  and,  of 
course,  have  to  be  frequently  renewed.  The 
salt-works  here  are  in  very  handsome  and 
substantial  buildings,  and  1  greatly  admired 
the  fine  pumping  apparatus  which  raises  the 
brine  from  the  springs  nnder  the  building  ta 
the  pans  where  it  is  evaporated,  and  for  the 
baths.  Water  is  the  motive  power.  The 
sources  of  the  saline  springs,  fourteen  in  uum* 
her,  are  about  fifty  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  are  reached  by  a  flight  of  sev- 
enty-two steps.  One  of  the  springs  contains, 
it  is  said,  twenty-four  per  cent  of  salt,  and  is 
thought  rich  enough  to  be  conveyed  directly 
to  the  salt-pans.  The  water  of  the  other 
springs  is  first  evaporated  in  the  Qraderhaus^ 
which  consists  of  twigs  of  thorn,  stacked 
under  a  long  roof.  This  is  a  most  astonishing 
arrangement.  The  building  seems  to  be  300- 
or  400  feet  long,  and  perhaps  60  feet  high, 
but  I  have  not  the  exact  measurement.  The 
quantity  of  twigs  required  is  enormous,  and 
we  wonder  where  they  are  obtained  ;  it  would 
take  miles  of  plants,  one  would  think,  to  fur- 
nish one  supply.  The  brine  is  conducted  to 
the  upper  parts  of  the  shed,  and  allowed  to 
trickle  slowly  through  the  twigs,  by  which 
process  it  loses  a  large  proportion  of  its 
watery  particles  before  it  reaches  the  reser- 
voirs below.  The  great  value  of  the  process 
consists  in  the  fact,  that,  while  the  water  is 
thus  partly  evaporated,  and  the  other  ingre- 
dients of  the  brine  (gypsum,  carbonate  of 
lime,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.)  form  a  gradual  in- 
crustation on  the  thorns,  the  salt  remains  al- 
most without  loss  in  a  state  of  solution.  There 
is  a  board-walk  under  the  roof  beside  this 
gigantic  water-filter,  and  there  are  seats  and 
swings  just  outside,  where  the  patients,  who 
want  to  get  all  the  benefit  from  the  salt  which 
it  can  give,  sit  solemnly  and  inhale  the  damp 
salted  air.  An  oceanic  odor  is  certainly  ex- 
haled by  the  great  wall  of  twigs,  which  sug- 
gests the  fragrance  of  the  sea-breeze,  and 
marine  algae  are  growing  in  the  trough  of 
pure,  salt-water  under  the  building. 

What  avails  to  tell  how  we  walked  to  the 
heights  around  us,  and  looked  long  and  re- 
gretfully at  the  fair  mountain  summits  and 
the  vales  we  are  so  soon  to  leave.  Pleasant 
have  been  our  months  of  dalliance  in  the  high 
places  of  the  earth,  but  we  must  soon  descend 
once  more  to  the  common  level,  and  dwell,  as 
of  yore,  among  the  busy  masses  of  mankind 
in  thronging  cities,  for  the  summer  is  oven 

**Thoa  comest  Aatamn,  heralded  bj  the  rain, 
With  banners,  by  great  gales  incessant  fanned, 
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Brighter  than  brightest  silks  of  Samarcand, 
And  stately  oxen  harnessed  to  thj  wain  ! 
Thou  standest)  like  imperial  Charlemagne, 
Upon  thj  bridge  of  gold  ;  thj  royal  hand 
Outstretched  with  benedictions  o'er  the  land, 
Blessing  the  farms  through  all  thy  vast  domain. 
Thy  shield  is  the  red  harvest  moon,  suspended 
jSo  long  beneath  the  heaven's  o'erhangiog  eaves. 
Thy  steps  are  by  the  farmer's  prayers  attended ; 
Like  flames  upon  an  altar  shine  the  sheaves  ; 
And,  following  thee,  in  thy  ovation  splendid. 
Thine  almoner,  the  wind,  scatters  the  golden  leaves  1" 
Ninth  month  llM,  1874.  S.  B. 


■  ^m 


THE  WATER  OF  LIFE. 

**  Whosoever  will,  let  him  drink  of  the  water  of  life 
freely." 

More  free  than  falls  the  mountain  stream, 

Rushing  adown  its  rocky  bed, 
Touched  by  the  gold  or  silver  beam 

From  heaven's  great  orbs  in  glory  shed. 
Are  life's  fresh  waters  bpringing  near 
Each  human  heart  to  strengthen,  cheer. 

Come,  freely  drink  !  there  is  no  price 
Upon  their  healing  power  supreme ; 

Their  source  lies  far  in  Paradise, 
Their  light  is  its  celestial  gleam  ,* 

While  here  among  life's  shadows  flows 

Their  precious  draught  for  all  our  woes. 

Water  of  Life  1  oh  may  our  lips 
Forever  more  thy  sweetness  know : 

Through  all  life's  joys  and  their  eclipse 
May  we  to  thy  full  fountain  go, 

Sure  that  no  hand  will  turn  our  feet 

Away  where  peace  and  pardon  meet. 

€ome,  whosoever  will,  and  drink  I 
No  soul  so  dark  with  sin  and  shame 

But  welcome  finds,  if  on  the  brink 

It  stands,  in  Christ's  all-hallowed  name  ; 

Dear  Lord,  oh  give  us  grace  to  see 

This  stream  so  full  and  fresh  and  free  1 
— Christian  Remitter.  H.  J.  L. 


■  <■» 


Selected. 
GIVE    AND    IT  SHALL  BE  GIVEN  UNTO  YOU. 

A  pilgrim  at  my  door 

With  weary  feet  and  sore. 
In  faltering  tones  asked  food  and  alms  one  day ; 

Alas  I  no  wealth  had  I, 

The  cruse  was  almost  dry, 
A  handful  only  in  the  barrel  lay. 

Sadly  I  answered,  "  No  1'* 

Slowly  he  turned  to  go. 
When  down  the  path  there  came  a  bending  tread. 

With  face  of  heaven's  glow ; 

*'Take  this,"  was  murmured  low, 
"  A  cop  of  water  and  a  crust  of  bread." 

Grateful  the  pilgrim  smiled 

Upon  that  angel  child  ; 
"  The  Saviour  own  and  bless  thee,  precious  one  1'' 

Then  to  my  wondering  ear- 

These  words  seemed  whispered  near, . 
In  tones  seraphic  :  *'  This  to  Me  is  done." 

Af^ain,  with  peaceful  look. 

His  course  the  wanderer  took  ; 
I  saw  him  pause  beside  the  rich  man's  door; 

A  youth,  with  noble  air, 

Came  forth  with  lazuries  rare. 
And  in  his  hand  a  silver  goblet  bore. 


'^  Rest,  stranger,  here,"  he  said ; 

'<  My  father's  table,  spread, 
Invites  the  hungry  to  its  plenteous  store," 

Again,  that  heavenly  voice, 

** Thine  shall  be  wisdom's  choice; 
There  is  that  scattereth,  but  increaseth  more." 

Quick  on  my  throbbing  heart, 

There  fell  a  sudden  smart ; 
Not  mine  the  joy  of  giving  here  below, 

Once  more  that  blessed  strain, 

''  No  seed  is  dropped  in  vain ; 
The  smallest  to  a  sheltering  tree  may  grow. 

"  Weighed  in  the  balance  just. 

Earth's  treasures  are  but  dust ; 
The  scattered  crumbs,  the  tears  that  pitying  fall, 

With  richest  gems  shall  shine 

In  beauty  all  divine  ; 
For  love  receives  each  gift,  and  hallows  all." 


^m^ 


MECANIQUE   CELESTE. 

Those  who  took  the  trouble  to  read  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  AdvoccUe  an  article  e&* 
titled  "Mary  Somerville  and  M^caniqae 
Celeste/'  may  wbh  to  know  somethiDg  about 
the  great  work  of  M.  La  Place,  bearing  tlte 
above  title.  It  is  hardly  to  be  presamed  tlut 
the  statement  of  Lord  firougham  relative  to 
the  ignorance  concerning  this  book  andib 
contents  holds  true  at  the  present  time ;  yet  it 
is  a  fact  that  very  few  even  among  scholan 
know  anything  about  it  except  the  name,  and 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  this  number  are 
acquainted  with  the  merit  and  extent  of  the 
work.  Mdcanique  Celeste  may  be  r^arded 
as  a  comprehensive  commentary  on  the  law  of 
gravitation,  reducing  all  the  known  phenom- 
ena of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
this  wonderful  law  of  nature,  the  grandest 
generalization  of  the  human  mind.  The  work 
is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  are 
given  the  methods  and  formulae  for  determ'm- 
ing  the  motions  of  the  centres  of  gravitr  < : 
the  heavenly  bodies,  their  figures,  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  fluids  which  are  spread  over  them 
and  the  motions  about  their  centres  of  gravitj. 
In  the  second  part,  these  formulse  are  appli<^^ 
to  the  planets,  the  satellites,  and  the  comets. 

The  celebrated  problem  of  these  bodies  ii 
investigated  in  all  its  detail.  Each  planei 
and  satellite  is  tracked  through  the  hearenir 
spaces,  notwithstanding  it  is  influenced  bj  &l 
tne  rest,  directly  as  the  mass,  and  inversely  as 
the  square,  of  their  distance  from  it  Tbe 
solution  of  this  problem  enables  the  adtro:* 
omer  to  give  the  position  of  a  heavenly  b^>iy 
at  any  time  past,  or  predict  its  place  duric: 
the  ages  to  come.  The  perturbations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  giving  rise  to  changes  in  tha 
position  of  their  orbits  in  space,  also  the  fo 
of  the  orbits,  are  calculated.  These  elemen 
which  in  ordinary  descriptive  astronomj,  ai 
regarded  as  fixed  and  constant,  are  subject  t 
slow  changes,  running  through  vast  ages.  Ti 
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festigate  the  laws,  periods  and  limitations 
these  changes  taxed  the  highest  powers  of 
e  human  mind. 

The  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  by  La 
range  and  La  Place  furnishes  one  of  the 
)st  interesting  chapters  in  Celestial  Me- 
anics.  By  it  we  learn  that  the  stability  of 
e  soJar  system  is  secured  for  all  time.  !New- 
3  predicted  the  ultimate  wreck  of  our  sys- 
u  in  consequence  of  these  changes  running 
indefinitely  in  one  direction. 

The  secular  inequalities  of  the  motions  of 
piter  and  Saturn,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
}  remarkable  law  of  equilibrium  prevailing 
oug  the  celestial  bodies.  The  orbits  of 
'Sii  planets  gradually  approach  to  and  re- 
(e  iroiQ  each  other,  making  a  complete 
iratiou  by  returning  to  the  same  relative 
iition  in  space  in  about  50,000  years.  The 
'iation  of  the  modes  and  inclinations  are 
ifined  within  narrow  limits. 

The  eccentricities  of  these  planets  are  also 
ject  to  secular  changes,  which,  if  continued 
one  direction,  would  eventually  entirely 
iDge  their  climate.  The  cycle  is  completed 
about  70,000  years.  These  changes  are 
ewise  confined  within  certain  narrow  limits. 
e  elliptical  orbit  of  the  earth  for  thousands 
years  has  been  approaching  a  circle,  by 
tue  of  which  the  moon's  mean  motion  has 
•u  accelerated  for  a  corresponding  time. 
er  a  while  it  will  reach  its  limit  and  then 
in  its  return. 

'be  rotary  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
caused  them  to  assume  a  spheroidal  form. 
9  figure,  deviating  slightly  from  the  sphere, 
given  rise  to  many  interesting  phenomena, 
1  as  the  precession  of  the  equinox,  which 
ces  a  complete  revolution  in  about  25,000 
"s ;  also  the  libration  and  mutation  of  the 
D.  Thus  the  figure  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
rise  to  many  interesting  problems  in 
deal  astronomy. 

be  theory  of  the  moon,  which  investigates 
many  inequalities  in  the  motion  of  that 
inary  in  consequence  of  the  powerful  at- 
liun  of  the  sua  as  the  disturbing  body,  fills 
book.  The  comparison  of  the  preceding 
ries  with  observation  is  interesting  as 
ing  the  correctness  of  theory  and  the 
ifulness  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  on 
h  it  is  founded. 

18  theory  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  fill- 
mother  book,  is  interesting  and  important, 
iccount  of  the  quickness  of  their  revolu- 
,  all  the  great  changes  which  time  would 
ievelope,  except  with  great  slowness,  in 
4anetary  system,  are  passed  through  in 
V  years,  thus  enabling  the  astronomer 
it  the  correctness  of  theory  by  observa- 
The  theories  of  cometary  motion  and 


Saturn's  rings,  are  developed  in  all  their  ful- 
ness. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects discussed  in  the  **  M6canique  Celeste." 
In  the  original  there  are  ten  bDoks  and  half 
as  many  volumes.  In  this  country  we  have 
a  translation,  with  very  extended  comments 
and  expositions,  by  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  our  coun- 
try has  produced.  This  translation  makes 
four  large  quarto  volumes  of  about  900  pages 
each.  In  order  to  read  this  translation,  so 
fully  elucidated,  the  graduate  from  our  col- 
leges will  find  it  necessary  to  go  farther  in 
trigonometery  and  calculus  than  his  profech 
Bors  have  taken  him.  He  will  then  need  all 
his  resources  in  mathematical  science,  and  a 
measure  of  the  mathematical  genius  besides. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  Mrs. 
Somerville,  without  the  aids  afforded  the  stu- 
dent of  the  present  day,  by  the  force  of  her 
incomparable  genius,  not  only  read,  but  wrote 
an  account  of  thb  ponderous  and  abstruse 
work.  Without  aid  from  other  mathematical 
minds,  she  leaped  the  immense  chasms  left  by 
La  Place  in  his  equations  and  formulae,  and 
which  Bowditch  has  bridged  for  the  benefit 
of  other  students  of  physical  astronomy.  No 
wonder  the  simple  fact  that  she  had  accom- 
plished such  a  task  made  her  famous  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  were,  at  all  qualified  to  ap- 
preciate the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  her 
achievement. — Christian  AdvoecUe. 


■  f  > 


Simplicity  Is  an  exact  medium  between 
too  much  and  too  little.  Grace  is  the  medium 
of  motion ;  beauty  is  the  medium  of  form ; 
and  genteelness  is  the  medium  of  fashion. — 
Reynolds. 


■  <•»  ■ 


To  houseful  to  others,  we  must  be  decidedly 
religious  at  home.  If  so  in  appearance  abroad, 
and  not  at  home,  the  real  cnaracter  will,  at 
length,  in  most  cases,  be  found  out,  and  con- 
fidence in  what  is  said,  though  it  may  be  the 
truth,  will  be  lost,  and  the  earnest  words  be 
of  no  efiect.  It  will  be  felt  that  such  speak 
the  truth,  but  do  not  live  it. 

Religion  which  manifests  itself  mostly  in 
public,  and  not  in  the  home-circle,  is  not  gen- 
uine, but  is  a  counterfeit ;  and  the  one  who  has 
it  may  at  last  be  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
be  found  wanting.  Let  us  all  examine  our- 
selves ;  be  Christians  at  home,  where  our  influ- 
ence on  children  and  others  of  the  family  cir- 
cle will  be  most  powerfully  felt,  and  then  it  will 
be  easy  to  be  religious  abroad. — Moravian. 


•«•»• 


Man  judges  the  inward  disposition  by  the 
outward  acts.  God  judges  the  outwardi  acts 
by  the  inward  disposition. 
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For  Friends'  Intelligenoer. 
REVIEW   OF  THE   WEATHER,  $T0. 

FOB  TENTH  MONTH. 

1873 


Rain  daring  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day 

Cloudy,  without  atorms.. 

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 

Total 


TiMPSRATrRBS,   BAIN,   D1ATH8,  STO. 

Mean  temperature  of  Tenth  mo.,  per 

Penna.  Hospital 

Highest  point  attained  during  month, 

Penna.  Hospital 

Lowest    point    reached,  per    Penna. 

Hospital 

Rain  during  the  month,   per  Penna. 

Hospital 

Rain  for  ten  months  of  each  year  thus 

far 


Days. 

9 
2 
6 

14 


31 


1873 


Deg. 
56.99 

80.00 

34.50 

Inches 
5.88 

51.48 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Tenth 
month  for  the  past  86  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1793 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1827 


1874 


Days. 

4 

1 

9 

17 


31 


1874 


Deg. 
58.62 

72.00 

39.00 

Inches 
1.65 

36.38 


Deg. 
54.74 
64.00 
46.00 


In  reference  to  the  temperature,  etc.,  as  compared 
with  last  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  mean 
temperature  has  been  a  little  over  a  degree  and  a 
htklf  higher,  the  highest  point  attained  was  eight  de- 
grees loteerj  and  the  lowest  point  reached  showed  an 
excess  of  four  and  a  half  degrees.  The  mean  for 
both  years  was  also  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the 
past  eighty-five  years. 

Our  note  for  the  "  first  ice"  for  this  season  was  on 
the  last  day  of  the  month  ;*  for  last  year,  the  29th. 
The  extreme  temperature  of  eighty  degrees  no- 
ticed last  year,  occurred  on  the  19th  of  the  month, 
while  the  highest  point  this  year  (seventy-two  de- 
grees) was  noted  on  the  9th.  A  great  decrease 
in  the  quantity  of  rain  for  the  month  may  also  be 
observed,  as  well  as  15.10  inches  lest  for  the  ten 
months  of  the  year  thus  far.  J.  M.  Bllib. 

Philadelphia  J  Eleventh  month  2<f,  1874. 


TSrOTIOE3B. 


circular  vbetings. 
11th  mo.  15th,  Valley,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"      Warminster,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
"      Berwick,  Pa.,  11  A.  M. 
22d,  Oentredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 
29th,  Octorara,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 


It 


PHILADELPHIA  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

The  next  stated  meeting  will  be  held  at  German- 
town,  on  Sixth-day  evening,  Eleventh  month  13th, 
at  8  o'clock.  An  essay  has  been  prepared,  and 
other  Interesting  business.     All  are  invited. 

An  essay  on  <«The  Qualifications  a  First-day 
School  Teacher  should  seek  to  attain,"  will  be  read, 
and  other  interesting  business. 

BiNj.  Hallowill,  Jr.,  Clerk, 

*  Oermantown,  In  a  colder  locality  than  Pennsylvania 
Hospltol.  ' 


CIRCULAR  MIETINOS  WITHIN  WISTKRK  QUABTER. 

Hill  Greek,  Del.,  8th  of  Eleventh  monib,  UH. 
Ohatham,  Pa.,  13th   of  Twelfth  month,  1874. 
Eeonett  Square,  Pa.,  10th  of  First  moDth,  ISIS. 
All  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 


OIROULAB  VBETINa  COMMITTKI, 

of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  meet  it 
Race  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Sixth-day  afternoon. 
Eleventh  month  13th,  at  4  o'clock. 

William  Eyri,  Clerk. 


Thb  Franklin  Institute  Exhibition  will  be  ron- 
tinned  until  the  12th  of  this  month,  the  Bo»dof 
Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Gompioj 
having  extended  the  ft-ee  lease  of  the  boildiDg 
which  it  occupies  until  the  14th  Inst,  This  liber- 
ality enables  the  Board  of  Managers  of  tfce  Frank- 
lin  Institute  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  exhib- 
itors and  the  public  Those  who  have  not  alresir 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  tIiIi  ic 
should  do  so  within  the  remaining  week,  as  it  is  u 
exhibition  of  unusual  interest. 

About  two  thousand  persons  were  killed  in  '^^ 
town  and  district  of  Midnapore,  India,  daring  \l' 
recent  cyclone. 

It  is  said  that  among  persons  of  eighteen  jt^ 
and  under,  the  proportion  of  the  illiterate  is  8^l&i^: 
in  San  Francisco  than  in  any  other  large  city  iq  ^t* 
Union. 

Thb  people  of  Southwestern  Nebraska  tnn- 
ported  to  be  in  a  terrible  state  of  destitatioo,  o«i:; 
to  the  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers.  It  is  estimitti 
that  10,000  people  in  Nebraska  will  have  to  ^ 
supported  during  the  winter. 

The  Nebraska  Relief  and  Aid  Society  »t  OoaKi 
are  receiving  contributions  to  meet  immediate  dt» 
mands.  They  have  sent  nine  car  loads  of  pro ^ 
sions  for  distribution  among  the  destitute,  tsd  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  forward  six  carloads  of  pro^is-  =^ 
and  clothing  per  week. 

Thb  Trustees  of  the  "Southern  Edac4U:2i! 
Fund,"  created  by  the  munificent  gift  of  the  »*t 
Mr.  George  Peabody,  held  a  meeting  recentij  i 
New  York,  at  which  a  report  was  made  of  tbe  tol- 
erations of  the  fioard  for  the  last  fifteen  moo:!: 
It  appears  that  $149,165  were  distributed  io  '^f 
Southern  States,  excepting  North  Garolint  -'^ 
Texas,  which  got  nothing,  and  that  one-half  of  '> 
fund  was  expended  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  vt-J? 
the  condition  of  the  schools  which  are  in  part  §:> 
ported  by  this  expenditure  is  described  as  verj  ;  % 
their  existence  in  both  States  being  almost  eEi:r  ■: 
owing  to  the  Peabody  Fund.  Virginia  got  |^^--> 
and  Tennessee  $36,800  West  Virginia  appeal  * 
be  the  most  favored  Southern  Sute.  In  South  Cv-^ 
Una  there  were  $12,300  expended,  io  Q€orgia$l.' 


add  to  this  contribution   for  the  support  ot  "-* 


schools.  The  remaining  disbursements  made  v*^ 
$8,400  in  Kansas,  $4,430  in  Mississippi,  and  ^  -^ 
in  Louisiana.  The  Trustees,  at  their  mtt'-i 
adopted  a  report  in  reference  to  mixed  scj  -^-^ 
which  was  made  from  a  sub-committee,  coD^i^' 4 
of  William  H.  Bvarts,  Samuel  Wetmore  aod  ^ 
H.  Clifford.  This  report  recomoiendB  that  ^^ 
facili  ties  !or  education  should  be  given  to  ch^  i^ 
of  hot  h  colors,  but  states  that  "  no  such  :er. 
would  be  promoted  by  the  compalsory  systea  ' 
mixed  schools." — Public  Lecher. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


SCHOOL  FULLI 

SWITHiN  C.  SHORTLIDGE'S  BOTS'  BOARDING 

SCHOOL  AT  EENNETT  SQUARB,  PA. 
E&iiDg  as  bosrdere  is  full  for  18U.     He*  Circalara 
lor  ISlb  aeni  to  tny  nddreu. 


UAMI  VALLEY  INSTITUTE, 

Cotnbining  sQ[Uble  phjiica'i  iadustriaB,  with  *  fall, 
or  partiKt  College  Coarse  oC  iuitracUoQ.  For  par- 
licDlsn  send  for  CatalogaeB. 


7tl)  no.  11, 18T1 


A.  WRIGHT,  Ptei. 
Bpringboro,  Warr«a  Co.,  0, 


CHAPPAQITA   MOUNTAIN   INSTITDTB. 
A  Boi.rdiiiK  School  for  both  sexes,  andu  the 
oue  of  the  Sockt^  of  Friends.     Fall  t«nn  (f  SB.DO,) 
begins  Bth-mo.  Ith.    Address, 

S.  C.  COLLINS,  Principal, 

Ohappaqna,  New  Tork. 


FSISNDS*  SEHINABT 

KASTON,   WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  N.  T, 
A  BaardiDg  and  Day  School,  for  both  texes.   A.  W. 
Mscf,  Priaeipai.   ViaCer  term,  $60,  begiasllth  mo. 
n.    For  eirouUrs,  Ac,  addrets, 

JOB  II.  WILBDR,  Tnistae. 


HARBIAGE    CERTIFICATES. 

BY  FRIENDS'  CEREMONY. 

Blaaks,  (4.00,  Filled  up,  S8.00. 

iDTitatlons  neatly  prrpared. 

No.  701  ARCH  SrREET. 

Ijeow.  T.  ELLWOOD  CHAPMAN. 


FRIENDS'  SEEKING  AN  BDOCATION  FOB 
their  Diaghten  at  cheaper  rates  thao  that 
afforded  b;  oar  high  priced  ichoola,  cad  be  aocom- 
modftled  at  Baton  laititota,  Keimett  Square,  Chester, 
Co.,  Pa.     Inquire  for  oircalar  of 

ETAN  T.  SWAYNE,      )prf„M„.l. 
8ALLIE  W.  SWATNB.  P''°"P""- 


EDGEWOOD  FBIEITDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR    BOTH    SEXES. 

With  Maggie  B.  Lon^hore  as  Principal,  a  thorODghl; 
practical  and  experienced  teacher,  )b  now  open, 
Scholars  from  a  diitaoce,  desiring  lhoroiii[h  in- 
simctioD  in  higher  Engllab  branches,  can  here  be  ac- 
commodated with  hoard  in  Friends'  ramilies,  where 
ererj  care  of  pleaiact  homes  will  be  afforded  them. 
Barclay  Eaigbt,  Blake;  Bunting,  Hark  P.  Rich, 
Joseph  Ploware,  Hannab  R.  Flowettf  Blliabeth  F. 
Palmer,  Bdgewood,  Pa.  Let«tla  8.  Oadwallader, 
TatdIc7*Ula,  Pa. 


CHESTER     ACADEMY, 

CHESTER,  FA. 

The  Fonrteeiith  year  of  this  school  for  bath  sexes, 
will  open  on  Angnst  Slst.  The  whole  expense  ti 
$210  per  year.     For  Circulars,  addeg* 

GEO.  GILBERT,  PrineipaL 


NewType-SkilledWorkmen 


Corner  of  Library  Street. 


ITBIA  A.  MUKFHT. 

PLAIN   AND    FANCY  MILLINERY, 

So.  687  FRANKLIN  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Formerly  716  Spring  Qardeo  St. 


To  meet  tbe  nrgent  demand  of  the  times  tbe 
FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  hare  detf 
mined  to  REDCCB  PRICES,  and  will  hereafter  sei. 
Ifaeir  $65  Machine  for  $45, and  other  styles  in  propor- 
tion. THE  FLORENCE  is  the  onlt  Sewing  Machine 
that  feeds  the  work  backward  and  forward,  or  to 
right  and  left,  as  the  purchaser  may  prefer.  It  has 
been  greatly  ixprotidasd  emPLiriBD,  and  is  farbeU 
ter  than  auy  other  machine  in  tbe  market.  IT  IS 
NOW  THE  CHEAPEST.  AgenU  Wanted; 
Principal  office,  1133  Cbestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


MP  ORTBRS' PRICES,  or  getting  np 

elabs  in  towns  and  country  for  the  oldest  Tea  Com- 
pany in  America.  Greatest  Inducements.  Send 
for  olnnlu.  CANTON  TBA  00., 

14e0haiBbertSt.,  N.  T. 


FRIENDB'    INIELLIGBNOBB. 


Furniture  Wareroomt,  18  North  Ninth  Street. 


TV^M.  heaoook:, 

Manafiustarer  and  Dealer  in 

Hardwood  Furniture, 

Hair  and  Husk  Mattresses 

|9^RepairiDg,  YarniBhiog  and  TTphoUterlDg 
promptlj  attended  to. 

lOrFurnitnre  earefnily  Paeked,  Bemoyed  and 
Stored. 


Jmdi  R»  R0BBBT8. 


RtCBEN  M.  KOBSBM 


J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 

I»ROr>T70H3 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 
I^oreian  and.  IDozxiestio  SVaits, 

9A8  KOBTH  I>ELA  it  ABE  A  VENUE, 


,BT 


r.F.BOnBTB 


Btatpplag  ordan  prMBpUgr  ttM 

,  Alaauadrte,  Tft.  WM .  PABBT,  ClBMSdaMB, 

THOBITTON  OOKBOW  *  Oa.  Phllite. 


FURNITURE. 

iwmUiy-Jwe  yeam  iy 

8.  a  RBOBBTBR, 

Deeknier,  Manalkoturer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Walnm 
and  Gottage  Farnitore,  Spring,  Hair  and  Hnsk  Mai 

Ko.  626  Oallowhill  SraaaT,  Phila. 


L  F.  HOPEEfS, 

BSMOYBD  TO  NEW  STORE,  227  N.  TENTH  ST. 

Manafaetnrer  and  dealer  in  fine 
WALNUT  FURNITURE,  MATTRASSES,  4o.,  *o., 

would  respectftilly  inrite  the  attention  of  Friendi  tc 
a  new  ana  well  selected  atook. 

PRIOBS  LOW. 

AGENTS  WANTED,  DIPLOMA  AWARDED,  FOR 
Holman's  new  Pictorial  Bibles.  130e  Illnstra- 
tions.  Address  for  circalar8,A.  J.  HOLMAN&OO., 
030  Arch  St.,  Phllada. 

ISAAC   a  TTSON, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

340  N.  Bightk  Strut. 

Fbotographing  In  all  its  branches,    Speolal  alten- 
tlon  giren  to  copying  old  pictures. 

BOABDINO. 

A  Man  and  Wife,  lone  Woman,  or  an  inTalid  can 
haTC  the  comforts  of  a  home  in  a  Friend's  family, 
near  Friends'  Meeting  House,  by  addressing 

M;  L.  SHOEMAKER, 
3t  HorshamTiile,  Montgomery,  Go  ,  Pa. 


CHICHESTER  PATEMT 

DOT^L'S    CRADLES. 

Erery  little  girl  sbonld  have  one.  Name  "Chicbes- 
ter*'  on  every  cradle.     Bbautiful,  Cheap  and  Dot- 
ABLB.  Chichester  Toy  Chaibs  to  match.  Thi«Cridle 
cannot  be  equalled  for  a  present  to  a  little  girl  for 
BIRTHDAY  OR  HOLIDAY  GIFT. 

It  will  hold  a  doll  20  inches  long.  For  sale  by  all 
toy  and  furniture  dealers.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
hare  them,  ask  him  to  send  for  caUlogue,  andliki 
none  but  the  **  Chichester." 

CHICHESTER   PATENT 

SWINGh     CRADLES. 

Mothers,  you  should  have  a  Chichester  Swing  Orsdle- 
Mothers  who  try  them  will  haye  no  other. 
Mothers,  save  ^our  time  by  using  a  Chichester. 
Mothers,  buy  no  other  till  you  see  a  Chichester. 

THE  CRADLE  AMONG  CRADIiES. 
No  rockers  to  wear  out  carpet. 
No  rockers  to  tumble  over. 
No  rockers  for  child  to  fall  upon. 
No  squeaking  treadle  to  get  out  of  order. 
No  cradle  equal  to  Chichester  Swing  Cradle. 
Dealers,  send  for  catalogue,  to 

GEORGE  T.  GOMINS, 

164  North  Street,  BostoD,  sad 
393  Pearl  Street.  New  York^ 

LIGHT  EXPENSES  I  LOW  PRIC  E8 

D.  L.  STACKSOUSE, 

DBALBR  n 

CHilli,  GLASS  AND  QUEEISli, 

No.  616  N.  Sghth  St,  above  ¥al]io4 


a^^Especlal  Attention  given  to  Decorating  (Sdia  i&d 
Engraving;  Qliwwwore. ^ 

GOFF'S  BRAID 

IS  THE 

BEST  WADE. 

MUTUAL  FIRE  INS.  CO, 

or   Pl&ilafllelplBta. 

No.  701  ABCH  STIOET. 

CALEB  CLOTHIER,  Pr«sii«t 
ALAN  WOOD,  Vice  President. 

THOMAS  MATHER,  Treaa 
T.  ELLWOOD  CHAPMAN.  Sec'y. 

FURNITURE  and  BEDDING 

WE  OFI^R  OUR  FIMC  FURNITURE  AT 


And  have  added  a  line  of 


WALTON  a  SCOTT, 
2«2  Soatli  RofMid  St.. 


^^faiPiwa 


\ 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MOKTH  14.  1874. 


Na  88. 


DESIRimiE  SOODS  FOR  FRIEIDS. 

NEAT  STRIPBD  SILKS,  87}  cts.  and  |1.«0  per  yard. 
18,  20,  22  and   24  inch  GOLOBED    BABOBLONA 

SHAWLS. 
WHITE  CASHMEBB  SHAWLS,  different  siitf. 
LONG  AND  SQUABB  BOUND  THIBBT  SHAWLS. 
LONO  k  SQUABB  BOUND  BLANKBT  SHAWLS. 
LONG  AND  SQUABB  tf IXED  BLANKBT  SHAWLS 
FIFTY  BBOWN  MIXED  SQUABB   SHAWLS,  nea* 

Borders. 
200  YDS.  GBBNADINE,  for  Friends'  Gaps. 
500  TDS.  BBOWN  AND  MODE  GASHMEBB8,  fine 

at62i  cts. 
BROWN  AND  MODE  MOHAIBS,  FOB  FBIENDS. 
3^  and  6-4  MODE  FLANNELS,  FOB   SKIBTING 

AND  SACQUBS 
OLIVE  BBOWN  FBENGH  MEBINOBS,  from  75  cts. 

up. 

PLAIN  SHADES  OF  SILKS,  at  f  1.37}  per.  yard. 
ONE  GASE    GANTON  FLANNELS,  at  12}  cts.  for 

merly  16  cts. 
ONE  GASE  PLAIN  CALICOES,  at  10,  cts.  formerly 

13}  ets. 


S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arch  Sts.,  Philada. 

N.  B. — I  haye  on  hand  several  pieces  of  fine 
OLIVE  AND  BBOWN  FBENGH  BBAVEB  CLOTHS, 
of  the  best  makes,  and  MY  OWN  IMPOBTATION, 
adapted  to  Friends,  which  I  will  close  ont  LESS 
THAN  COST,  my  sales  not  warranting  me  in  keeping 
a  line  of  these  goods. 

PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 

A  toU  assortinent  of  eooda  suitable  for  Friends  wear  con- 
ataatly  on  hand.    Satisfactory  flt.   Terms  Reasonable. 

aUSTAVUS  aOLZE, 
TAILOR. 

Saoceasor  to  Chas.  O.  JaekBon.  At  the  Old  Stand 

Ho.  531  Aroh  Street,  Philedelphla, 


RXSmOTTAXa. 


■•— ^ 


WM.  INORAM, 


CARPET  ING8 


AND 


JVSW  FATTERJiS, 

Great  variety  of  styles  in  every  grade  of  goods  f^om 
the  finest  Azminster  down  to  the  Bag  Carpet  All 
will  be  olFered  at  lowest  market  prices. 

REEVE  L.  KNIGHT  &  SON, 

aHPORTERS  AND  DEALERS, 

U^Z    CHESTJ^UT  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Wonld  annoance  to  his  friends  and  the  public,  that 
he  has  opened  a  New  Tea  Warehouse  at  No.  31  North 
Second  St,  opposite  Christ  Charch,  Philadelphia,  , 
with  a  very  choice  selection  of  New  Crop  Teas  and 
Coffees.  Those  of  onr  friends  who  have  not  favored 
us  with  their  orders  since  oor  last  reduction,  will 
please  call  and  examine  our  large  stock  of  New 
Teas,  and  taste  before  buying,  as  we  always  keep 
the  kettle  boiling  on  onr  Sample-table,  so  that  we 
can  please  the  most  fastidious.  After  Twenty-five 
years'  experience  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  I  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  kind  and  quality  that  suit  my 
Customers andCountry  friends,  and  am  now  prepared, 
under  the  new  postal  arrangement,  to  send  sample 
packages  of  one  pound  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
In  making  remittance  by  check  or  post-ofiice  order, 
add  ten  cents  to  the  following  prices  for  postage  : 

A  strong  Oolong  Tea  for  30  cents  per  lb. ;  a  fnlK 
flavored,  fine  Oolong  Tea,  40  cents ;  extra  fine,  50,. 
60  and  70  cents;  Choice  New  Crop,  this  season. 
Oolong,  80,  90  and  $1.00;  fine  Chulan,  in  half- 
pound  papers,  5  for  $1.60,  or  by  the  box,  35  cents 
per  lb.;  Fine  English  Breakfast  Tea,  80  cents; 
Scented  Pekoe,  $1.00;  Good  Japan,  50,  60,  70,  80 
and  90  cents,  Best,  $1.00  per  lb. ;  Young  flysoo, 
Twankey,  Gunpowder  and  Imperial  Tea  from  50 
cents  to  $1.00.  Fresh  Boasted  Coffee  twice  daily, 
and  ground  at  the  counter  if  desired,  from  20  to  36 
cents  per  lb.  Best  Bio,  Laguyra,  Maricabo,  Java 
and  British  Plantation  Coffees.  Spices  of  all  kinds, 
whole  or  ground,  in  quantities  to  suif|*  warranted, 
pure,  at  low  prices. 

We   shall  take  pleasure   in  sending  Samples  of' 
Tea  to  our  friends  and  customers  at  a  distance,  aa 
well  as  in  the  city,  at  our  last  reduction  in  prices. 
Bemember 

WILLIAM  INGBAM,  Tea  Dealer, 

No.  31  N.  2d  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

TEB  BBTNOLSS  IBON  BOOFINa  00. 

Hanufaccurers  of  Iron  Building  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
ments. Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Balustrades,  Win- 
dow Gaps,  Dormers,  Ac.  These  make  low  fire  in- 
surance rates.  Also  the  Beynolds  Iron  Boofing, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Send 
for  circulars.  407  WALNUT  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Workii   >^am.'ie:?. 


OARFBTINOS. 

Qin  FBIOB  OABPIT  WABIBOUSIi 
Window  ShadM.  Oil  Cloth,  Mate,  fta. 

BENJAMIN  GREEN, 

I9p  tas         33  Worth  SMond  St.  PbUada. 


\ 
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JIONES  COMFOlJIirD  BUD  SPRING 

Thb  Only  Dovblb  Spring  in  the  Market. 


Thifl  Spring  has  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
,iOW  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
spiral  springs,  surmounted  by  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  Steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Give  size  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
references.  "Jonks  Compound  Spring"  Manafac- 
tory,  226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  OBO.  ROBBRTB, 

DBKTIST, 

Fo&MBBLT  421  North  Sixth  Strbrt, 

kM  removed  to  247  North  Bighth  Street,  where  ke 

would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 

of  his  services. 

FRIBNBB'  CBNTRAL  TAILOR  BTORB. 

ISAAO  H.  MAODONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Chab.  C.  Jaoksoh,  deceased,  has  removed 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  26  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
solicits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

GOOD   BUS  [NESS  OPPOBTUinTY. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON 

MANXTFACTUBING  COMPANT 

are  reorganizing  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
offer  better  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NUMBER  6 

MAHTJFAOTTIEnra  SEWim  MAOHIUE. 

APPLY   AT 

9«4  CHESTNUT  ST,   PHILADA. 

ILLIAM  HEACOOK, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING    UNDERTAKER, 

No.  907  FiLBBBT  STftniT,  Phila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Coffins,  and 
every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
patent  Preserver,  obviating  the  necessity  of  packing 
bodies  in  ice.  tf 


CRAFT   &  JESSUP, 

(Successors  to  B.  A.  Wlldman,) 

905  Mabkit  Strut,  Philadblphia. 
Honse  Furnishing  Goods,  Cutlery,  Walnut  Brack- 
ets, Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures,  Bird  Cages,  Plated, 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

OLOTHRB  WRINOURB  RBPAIRBD. 

0.  a  jissup 


BICHARD8  A  BHOURDS, 

CARPENTERS    AND    BUILDERS, 
No.  1126  Shbatv  Allbt, 
(First  Street  above  Baoe  Street^) 

PHILADRIiPHIA. 
JOBBING  ATTXVDXB  TO. 


No.  256  N.  Twentieth  8t 

ly 


No.in6Gikon8(. 


ISAIAH   PRICE.   DENTIST, 
1720    Green  Street,    Philadelphia,   Pmiba. 


GOFF'S  BRAID 


IS  THE 


BEST  MADE 


MUTUAL  FIRE  IH8.  CO., 

or  PbiilaclelplAia. 

No.  701  ABCH  STBEET. 

CALEB  CLOTHIER,  Prcalwt 
ALAN  WOOD,  Vice  President. 

THOMAS  MATHER,  Ticii. 
T.  ELLWOOD  CHAPMAN,  Sec'y. 

FURNITURE  and  BEDDING 

WE  OFFER  OUR  FHiE  FURNITURE  AT 


And  have  added  a  line  of 
LOT\r-X>JRICKD    OOOI>S. 

WALTON  &  SCOTT, 
202  Seutli  SeooMl  St..  PliiMt. 


BOABDINO. 

A  Man  and  Wifl),  lone  Woman,  or  an  InTalld  can 
have  the  comforts  of  a  home  in  a  Friend's  famiiT 
near  Friends'  Meeting  House,  by  addressing 

M.  L.  SHOEMAKER, 
3t.  Horshamville,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

isaac'g.  ttson, 

PHOTOGRAPH  ERt 

340  N.  Biffhtk  8tr€€t. 

Photogrftphing  In  all  its  branohee,     Speeial  atUft- 
tion  glTen  to  oopjing  old  piotures. 

I.  F.  HOPKINS,  " 

REMOVED  TO  NEW  STORE,  227  N.  TENTH  ST. 

Mannfttctnrer  and  dealer  in  fine 

WALNUT  FURNITURE,  MATTRASSBS,  ike,  Mc^ 

ironld  reapectfnllj  InTlte  the  attention  of  Fricidf  ^ 
a  new  and  well  selected  stock. 

PRI0B8  LOW. 
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DXnD  SSD  PVBU3B2S  B7  AN  ^SOCIATXOH  07  TBXXHDS. 

e0UOICATI0If8  lUST  BK  ADDRSSBD  ASD  PATIESTS  1AD8  TO 
JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 

AT  PUBLICATIOH  OFFICE,  No.  706  ABCH  8TBBST 
OPFIOE  OPEN  from  9  A.  Jf .  to  4  P.  M. 


TERMS:— TO   BE   PAID   IN    ADVANCE 
The  Paper  is  issued  every  week. 

The  TfiUTT-FlBST  Volume  commenced  on  the  28th  of 
Second  month,  1874,  at  Two  Dollars  tAid  Fifty  Cents  to  sub- 
Kribers  receiTine  it  through  the  mail.  To  those  recelTlng  it 
through  our  carriers,  Thbjse  Dollars. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  SIX  CENl^. 
It  is  desirable  that  all  subscriptions  should  eommenoBot 
the  beainning  of  the  volume, 

REMITTANCES  by  mail  should  be  in  chkoks,  DaAws,  or 
?.  0.  ifoxxr  o&DCBs;  th«  latter  pr^f^rred.  Moirn  sent  by  mail 
will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 

AGENTS:— T.  Burling  Hull,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Joseph  S.  Cohu,  Ntw  York, 
B«nj.  Stratton,  Richmond,  Ind. 
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For  Friends^  Intelligencer. 
"  A  SUGGESTION  WORTH  CONSIDERING." 

In  the  thirty-third  number  of  the  Intel- 
ligencer, the  attention  of  the  members  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting  was  called  to  **a  subject 
worth  considering;"  and  though  the  writer, 
n  stating  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
I  division  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  has  placed 
he  subject  very  clearly  before  our  miuds,  I 
eel  like  responding  to  the  suggestion,  and 
tailing  the  attention  of  Friends  again  to  it. 

The  proposition  to  divide  that  meeting  into 
hree  may  be  new,  and  perhaps  startling,  to 
pme,  yet  I  think  it  will  be  found,  on  con- 
(deration,  to  obviate  some  of  the  difficulties 
'hieh  have  presented  to  the  mind  when  its 
ivision  into  two  has  been  suggested.  A.  A. 
'.  has  evidently  regarded  the  subject  from 
le  standpoint  of  the  women's  meeting ;  for 
)e  men's  apartment,  though  the  smaller  one, 
not  more  than  comfortably  filled ;  but  this 
as  it  should  be,  for  it  is  the  privilege  of 
ose  who  suffer  to  appeal  to  those  who  can 
ilp  them. 

This  disproportion  in  numbers  between  the 
en  and  women  whoatlendour  Yearly  Meet- 
g  will  present  an  obstacle  to  the  minds  of 
(ne  to  its  division.  But  this  objection,  like 
iny  that  rise  up  when  an  important  move- 
3nt  is  contemplated,  would  probably  be  ob- 
ited  by  the  results  of  the  change.  It  must 
borne  in  mind  that  the  very  great  dispro- 
rtioQ    alluded   to  may  not  be  of  the  cori' 


oerned  and  active  members  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting,  but  of  the  young— the  greater  com- 
mand  of  their  time  among  women  making  it 
easier  for  them  to  attend. 

The  change  of  social  habits,  consequent 
upon  the  growth  of  our  city,  is  every  year  di- 
minishing the  numberof  housekeepers  who  can 
entertain  their  friends ;  and  though,  as  regards 
meals,  provision  now  is  made  at  the  Meet- 
ing-house, yet  many  return  to  distant  homes 
to  lodge,  sometimes  leaving  the  meeting  be- 
fore its  close,  and  missing  the  social  mingling 
which,  when  our  meeting  was  smaller,  used 
to  be  so  pleasant  and  profitable  a  feature  of 
the  evenings  of  Yearly  Meeting  week. 

If  the  force  of  the  remark  is  admitted,  that 
"  The  vital  interests  of  the  Society  are  in- 
volved in  the  fact  that  there  is  not  time  nor 
room  for  the  expression  of  many  of  the  exer- 
with  which  concerned  minds  are  bur- 


cises 


dened,"  this  consideration  alone,  leaving  the 
physical  and  social  out  of  the  question,  should 
decide  the  propriety  of  a  division  into  smaller 
bodies.  We  can  form  some  idea,  from  confes- 
sions made  ovi  of  meeting,  of  what  is  lost  by 
"the  body"  in  the  suppression  of  living  ex- 
ercises, or  the  utterance  of  them  in  a  voice 
too  feeble  to  be  heard  in  a  vast  assemblage 
except  by  those  immediately  around.  What 
is  thus  lost  cannot  be  adequately  supplied  by 
the  utterances,  however  good,  of  those  who 
occupy  elevated  seats  and  are  accustomed  to 
public  speaking.    A  Yearly  Meeting  is  a  rfe. 
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iiberaiive  body ,  and  every  arrangement  that 
can  tend  to  carry  out  this  idea  should  be 
adopted. 

I  trust  this  important  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered with  the  earnest  seriousness  which  its 
importance  demands ;  and  that  no  personal 
considerations  will  be  placed  in  the  scale 
against  the  '*  vital  interests  "  of  our  Society. 
It  was  a  marked  feature  of  our  early  Friends 
that,  in  their  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  truth, 
selfish  considerations  of  ease,  comfort  and 
natural  attachment  were  sacrificed  when  they 
came  in  conflict  with  it ;  and  if  we  would 
continue  to  be  useful  as  a  religious  body,  or 
even  to  be  a  "  body  "  at  all,  we  must  emulate 
them  in  this  respect.  S. 


<»  ■ 


EXTRACTS  FROM  INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  printed  extracts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Indiana,  lately  held  at  Waynesville,  Ohio, 
have  been  received,  from  which  we  take  the 
following : 

It  was  proposed  and  united  with  to  establish 
a  Meeting  for  Worship  at  Waynesville,  at  the 
time  of  holding  our  Yearly  Meeting  there,  on 
First-day  afternoon  at  3  o  clock. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  Baltimore  and 
Indiana  Yearly  Meetings  to  visit  Blue  River 
and  Prairie  Grove  Quarterly  Meetings,  and 
the  meetings  constituting  them,  as  way  might 
open,  on  their  proposal  for  a  Yearly  Meeting 
in  Illinois,  report : 

"We  attended  those  Quarterly  Meetings, 
the  Monthly  Meetings  belonging  to  Prairie 
Grove  and  those  of  Blue  River,  which  are  in 
Illinois  (the  two  which  are  in  Indiana  not 
being  visited),  and  after  weightily  considering 
the  proposition,  united  in  the  judgment  that 
it  would  be  right  to  establish  a  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, to  be  composed  of  those  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings— which  we  propose  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  Illinois  Yearly  Meeting  oj  Friends, 
and  that  it  be  opened  at  Clear  Creek,  Putnam 
county,  Illinois,  on  the  second  Second-day  pre- 
cediog  the  last  First-day  in  the  Ninth  month, 
1875.  Also,  a  Meeting  for  Ministers  and 
Elders  on  the  Seventh-day  previous,  and  a 
Meeting  for  Worship  on  First-day — all  of 
said  meetings  to  convene  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

'*  And  we  further  suggest  that  the  Disci- 
pline of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  be  used  by 
.  Prairie  Grove  Quarterlv  Meeting,  which  re- 

Sorts  to  the  new  Yearly  Meeting  (and  the 
lonthly  Meetings  which  report  to  it),  in 
answering  the  Queries." 
The  report  was  united  with. 
The  report  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
was  read,  which  was  satisfactory.  It  pro- 
poses that  a  fund  of  not  less  than  three  hun- 
dred dollars  be  raised  and  placed  at  its  dis- 


posal, to  enable  it  to  spread  a  knowledge  of 
our  religious  principles  by  the  publication 
and  purchase  of  books  and  pamphlets  suit- 
able for  general  dissemination,  which  was 
united  with ;  and  our  subordinate  meetings 
are  requested  to  open  voluntary  subscriptions 
for  that  purpose,  and  report  next  year. 

A  concern  having  been  introduced  for  the 
encouragement  of  Friends  in  constituent  meet- 
ings and  isolated  neighborhoods,  a  joint-com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  visit  such  as  way  may 
open. 

The  Committee  on  Education  produced  the 
following  report,  which  was  united  with : 

*'  The  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation have  labored  in  the  concern  during  the 
i  past  year,  and  feel  much  encouraged.  Ee- 
ports  were  received  from  the  schools  that 
have  been  in  operation  the  past  year.  The 
attendance  has  been  289  scholars,  an  increase 
over  last  year  of.  48  scholars,  and  the  yeai 
previous  of  127.  We  feel  the  interest  on  this 
important  subject  is  increasiog  among  Friends, 
and  we  are  united  in  recommending  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  continue  its  labors,  as  we  feel  it 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  that  cu 
claim  our  attention." 

Miami  Quarter  informed  that  a  Meeting 
for  Worship  on  First-days,  at  11  o'clock,  has 
been  opened  at  Wilmington,  Ohio,  under  the 
care  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  representatives  from  Blue  River  in- 
formed that  a  Meeting  for  Worship  on  Firat- 
and  Fifth-days,  and  a  Preparative  Meeting 
at  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  has  been  established  at 
Hoopston,  Vermilion  county,  Illinois,  knowr 
by  the  name  of  Richland. 

8UMMART  OF  THE  PROCEEDINQS  OF  THE  /?V7>iJ3 

COMMITTER 

The  Committee  has  held  five  meetings  dur- 
ing the  past  yei^r,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  twenty-one  members. 

At  the  first— Tenth  month  2d,  1873— J 
W.  Plummer  and  Benj.  Strattan  were  ap- 
pointed Clerks,  and  Wm.  Cain,  Treasurer. 

Eight  members  of  the  Committee  were  ap- 
pointed as  Representatives  of  Indiana  Ye&rij 
Meeting,  in  the  (General  Committee  on  Indiac 
Affairs  of  the  six  Yearly  Meetings,  to  server 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  second  was  held  Twelfth  month  TtL. 
1873. 

Letters  were  read  from  Superintendea: 
White  and  Agent  Gillingham,  in  regard  t:* 
an  enclosing  copy  of  agreement  between  tlic 
Omaha  and  Ponca  trib^  for  the  sale  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Omaha  lands  to  the  Poncas,  l-j 
which  each  member  of  the  latter  tribe  obtaix 
forty  acres  of  land,  at  $2.50  per  acre. 

Our  members  of  the  General  Committet 
made  a  satisfactory  report,  which    intone 
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that  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee held  in  Baltimore  in  Tenth  month  last, 
at  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  travelling  ex- 
penses of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  Genesee 
and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetiogs  to  their  Agency 
should  be  borne  by  the  six  Yearly  Meetings, 
those  two  Yearly  Meetings  feeling  unable  to 
bear  said  expense. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Committee  was 
held  Second  month  14th,  1874,  at  which  no 
important  business  was  transacted. 

The  fourth  meeting  was  held  Sixth  month 
7th,  1874. 

Simeon  and  Elizabeth  M.  Warner  and  Wm. 
and  Anna  M.  Starr  were  appointed  to  visit 
our  Agency  this  year,  and,  at  the  request  of 
the  Indian  Committee  of  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting,  they  also  agreed  to  visit  Winne- 
bago Agency. 

We  were  informed  that  the  opponents  of 
the  President's  Indian  policy  having  succeeded 
in  striking  from  the  Annual  Appropriation 
BiJl  before  Congress,  all  sums  for  the  support 
of  the  Northern  Superintendency,  the  Gen- 
eral Committee,  by  prompt  and  earnest  action, 
were  successful  in  having  the  necessary 
amounts  restored  to  the  bill. 

A  letter  from  Su peri d tendon t  White,  dated 
Second  month  10th,  was  read,  and  its  practi- 
cal suggestions  proved  very  sati8factor>. 

A  letter  from  B.  Bush  Roberts,  dated  Fifth 
month  14th,  was  read,  stating  that  the  Secre- 
*tary  of  the  Interior  had  requested  informa- 
tion as  to  the  proper  persons  to  be  addressed 
by  him  upon  affairs  connected  with  the  Nor- 
thern  Superintendency  under  the    care  of 
Friends.  In  reply,  the  Secretaiy  was  informed 
that  the  Central  Executive  Committee  was 
the  body  representing  the  Society,  and  all 
communications  to  and  from  the  government 
concerning   Friends  in   their  oversight  and 
care  of   the   Superintendency,  should    pass 
through  the  hands  of  its  Secretary,  who  now 
b  B.  Rush  Roberts. 

The  fifth  meeting  was  held  Ninth  month 
26th,  1874. 

The  expenses  on  account  of  Indian  con- 
cerns during  the  year  have  been  $306.93,  to 
irit: 

For  clothing  school  children $200  00 

Oar  quota  of  Expenses  of  General  Com- 
mittee....^   ...« 66  62 

Oar  qaota  of  EzpenseB  of  Ohio  and 
Genesee ■ 20  46 

Presents 13  85 

A  frequent  correspondence  has  been  main- 
lined during  thevear  between  the  Secretary 
f  the  General  (jommittee,  the  Agent,  and 
urselves,  in  resard  to  the  affairs  of  the 
^maha  tribe,  and  we  now  have  on  the  table 
iteresting  letters  from  many  of  the  school 
lildren. 


The  Visiting  Committee  made  a  satisfac- 
tory report,  which  is  also  on  the  table. 

REPORT  OP. THE  VISITINO  COMMITTEE  TO  THE 
OMAHA  TRIBE  OP  INDIANS. 

To  the  Indian  Committee  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  : 

Dear  Friends, — ^Your  Committee,  on 
First  day,  Sixth  month  21st,  visited  the  First- 
day  School  at  the  school-house  nearest  the 
Agency. 

The  attendance  was  mostly  those  that  at- 
tend Elizabeth  H.Gillingham's  day  school ,  and 
the  exercises  were  also  very  much  the  same, 
except  that  the  more  advanced  read  from  the 
Scriptures.  We  think  they  comprehend  all 
lessons  that  treat  of  objects  with  which  they 
are  acquainted,  as  well  as  white  children, 
with,  perhaps,  a  little  allowance  on  account  of 
their  speaking  another  iangua6:e. 

The  children  readily  translate  their  Eng- 
lish lessons  into  the  Omaha  language,  whicn 
indicates  that  they  comprehend  the  English 
meaning  of  what  they  study. 

On  Second  day  morning  we  went  regularly 
to  work  visiting  schools,  villages,  corn  fields, 
and  especially  those  who  had  isolated  them- 
selves by  moving  out  on  to,  and  were  break- 
ing their  allotment3  and  building  themsslves 
houses. 

There  are  three  on  the  Beservation,  viz. : 
One  in  a  rented  room  in  the  Mission  build- 
ing,  taught  by  Menzo  C.  Lee ;  one  near  the 
Agency,  taught  by  Elizabeth  H.  Gillingham, 
aud  one  near  the  Lower  Village,  taught  by 
Isaac  Black. 


The  lat  htis  enrolled  67  scholars.    Average  attendaiice.  32 
"    2d  "  65       "  "  "  36i 


Total, 


158 


108 


The  average  attendance  would  have  been 
larger,  except  for  measles  during  Third  month 
last.  In  Menzo  Lee's  school  there  were  at 
one  time  fiflty  sick  of  those  enrolled. 

E.  H.  Qillingham's  only  averaged  twenty 
during  the  same  year.  Isaac  Black's  school 
suffered  also. 

In  the  tribe  there  were  fifly  deaths  from 
this  one  cause.  This  fatality  was  attributed 
to  the  mode  of  life,  and  still  worse  nursing 
and  medical  treatment  which  prevailed  among 
all  Indians. 

At  the  Mission  and  at  the  Agency,  schools 
have  been  maintained  several  years.  Ooly 
two  of  Isaac  Black's  scholars  had  ever 
attended  school  before  last  fall.  A  majority 
of  all  the  children  are  about  ten  years  old ; 
a  few  are  fourteen,  and  some  only  five  years 
old. 

Object  lessons,  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
geography,  mental  and  practical  arithmetiCy 
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are  taught,  and  the  progress  made  is  evidently 
all  that  could  be  expected. 

Your  C!ommittee  represented  to  Agent  6il- 
lingham  the  desire  of  Friends  that  the  tribe 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  induced  to  pro- 
vide clothing  for  the  school  children  out  of 
their  own  ilinds,  and  that  the  Society  should 
be  relieved  of  this  expense,  if  possible.  He 
says  it  seems  necessary  to  continue  the  appro- 
priation at  present,  as  many  of  Ihe  children 
come  to  the  school  Jot  the  Bake  of  the  clothes. 
After  the  children  have  accepted  the  clothing 
the  Agent  can  compel  attendance  at  school. 
But  the  parents  say  they  cannot  clothe  their 
children.  Agent  Gillingham  is  warmly  in 
favor  of  dispensing  with  the  Society  contri- 
bution as  soon  as  practicable,  which  he  hopes 
to  do  by  an  order  from  the  Department,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  clothe  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  tribe. 

The  settlement  of  families  on  their  farms 
is  now  and  will  still  more  diminish  the  atten- 
dance at  the  schools;  and  an  Industrial  School 
may  at  no  distant  day  become  a  necessity. 
Yet  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  day  school 
should  be  maintained  as  long  as  possible. 

[Note. — In  regard  to  clothing,  money 
should  always  be  sent,  as  the  Agent  can  clothe 
one-third  more  children  with  the  same  means 
— knowing  always  just  what  is  wanted.] 

In  Nebraska  it  is  believed  to  be  necessary 
that  all  land  intended  for  spring  planting 
should  -be  plowed  in  the  fall.  Owing  to  the 
Omahas'  absence  on  the  hunt  last  year,  no 
fall  plowing  was  done;  yet  their  growing 
crops  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
surrounding  white  settlers. 

Wm.  J.  Onthwaite,  the  farmer,  at  our  re- 
quest, made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  land 
under  cultivation,  and  reported,  in  corn,  875 
acres,  and  wheat,  290  acres ;  besides  patches 
of  potatoes,  beans,  squashes  and  water  melons, 
and  sometimes  tomatoes,  onions   and  beets. 

From  our  own  observation,  we  believe  this 
estimate  is  made  under,  rather  than  over,  the 
actual  amount  We  estimate  the  probable 
yield  of  com  at  not  less  than  thirty  five  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  or  about  30,000  bushels ;  of 
wheat,  fifteen  bushels,  or  say  4,350  bushels. 
Farm  implements  of  all  kinds  are  much 
needed.  The  stock  on  hand  is,  viz. :  twelve 
heavy  plows  for  breaking  prairie,  twenty-six 
stirring  plows,  twenty  wagons,  one  reaper 
and  mower  combined,  one  mower,  one  sulky 
horse-rake,  five  old  harrows,  no  cultivators. 
The  twentv-six  stirring  plows  (above)  were 
purchased  last  spring. 

Twenty-five  new  breakings  have  been  made 
within  the  past  year.  Six  of  these  were 
partially  broken  before,  thus  bringing  twenty- 
five  addition  allotments  under  cultivation. 

All  breaking-plows  are  now  busy,  and  par- 


ties have  bespoken  them  several  dajs  ahead. 

These  plows  (10  of  the  old  lot)  were  for- 
merly issued  to  the  chief,  but  Agent  Gilliog* 
ham  found  it  necessary  to  collect  them  again, 
have  them  repaired  and  keep  the  coDtrol  of 
them,  so  that  all  could  have  their  use.  There 
will  probably  be  250  acres  added  to  the 
broken  land  this  season. 

There  were  raised  last  year  of  wheat  that 
was  threshed  and  saved,  530  bashels,  and 
from  one- fourth  to  one-half  of  the  crop  was 
burned  by  prairie  fires.  Every  precaution 
was  taken  to  protect  the  stacks,  but  the  niod 
blew  a  spark  into  the  top  of  a  stack  and  set 
it  on  fire.  The  whole  crop  was  probably  700 
or  800  bushels. 

Corn  was  a  poor  crop — quantity  not  ascer- 
tained. Potatoe  crop  not  ascertained.  The 
Indians  sold  potatoes  to  the  people  of  Deca- 
tur last  spring,  which  indicates  that  they  had 
some  to  spare. 

There  are  about  sixty  head  of  oxen  (thirtr 
yoke),  many  of  which  are  old,  worn  out  aod 
must  be  butchered  this  fall.  Several  yokes  of 
young  cattle  have  been  broken  to  replace  thoee 
worn  out.     The  oxen  are  is&ued  to  the  chiefs. 

Of  cows,  they  have  twenty  head;  calves, 
eighteen,  and  twenty  half-grown  cattle.  To- 
tal cattle,  all  kinds  and  ages,  118  head. 

Horses,  twenty  ^v^ ;  ponies,  five  hundred 
and  two;  mulis,  twelve;  hogs,  thirty.  The 
horses,  ponies,  mules  and  hogs,  and  a  part  of 
the  cattle,  are  individual  property.  The 
Agent  is  endeavoring  to  introduce  a  larger 
and  more  serviceable  class  of  horses. 

The  scarcity  of  lumber  for  fencing  aud  the 
labor  of  building  fences  has  been  a  serioos 
draw-back  heretofore.  The  Agent  is  not  try- 
ing to  extend  the  enclosures,  nor  even  to  ke^p 
up  the  frail  fences  already  built.  Their  slight 
and  temporary  character  and  the  constaot 
watching  and  repairs  necessary — and,  after 
all  their  failure  to  protect  the  growing  crops, 
has  induced  him  to  establish  a  herd  with  t 
herder  to  be  constantly  With  it.  At  night  tlie 
horses  or  ponies  are  put  into  a  large  aid 
strong  enclosure,  and  the  cattle  into  another. 
The  individuals  having  stock  outside  of  the 
herd  are  required  to  larietor  otherwise  secure 
them  when  not  in  use.  If  any  such  stock 
does  any  damage,  the  police  arrest  them  asd 
put  them  into  the  herd,  where  the  owner  can 
get  it  only  by  an  order  from  the  Agent,  aoJ 
upon  promise  to  prevent  such  mischief  in  the 
future. 

This  system,  we  think,  is  giving  those  cob* 
fidence  to  break  land  and  put  in  crops,  vhd 
would  otherwise  wait  for  means  to  fence  their 
fields. 

We  find  the  saw  and  grbt  mills  much  oct 
of  repair.  The  buildings  need  re-roofing  ^od 
a  general  overhauling  throughout 
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The  fonner  trader,  Hiram  Chase,  has  sold 
out  his  stock  and  store-house  to  Barclay 
White,  Jr.,  who  has  built  a  neat  store-house 
near  the  old  one,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
Joseph  Lamb  (one  of  his  clerks  at  Winne- 
bago Agencj  formerlj),  now  manages  trad- 
ing posts  at  both  places. 

Your  Committee  advise  the  establishment 
of  thoroughfares  where  convenience  requires, 
in  order  that  the  breaking  should  not  throw 
the  travel  out  of  the  most  practicable  route, 
as  is  DOW  sometimes  the  case. 

Thirteen  new  houses  have  been  built  dur- 
ing the  year  on  allotments.  Seven  of  these 
were  built  mostly  of  lumber  provided  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  the  former  Agent, 
the  owner  paying  for  the  carpenter  work, 
buying  his  sash,  doors,  shingles,  nails  and 
hardware  out  of  his  own  means. 

The  seven  above  are  neat,  one-story  houses. 
Bay  15x18,  with  loft  above,  and  are  creditable 
to  the  Indian  carpenters  in  point  of  design 
and  workmanship.  One  stove  warms  them. 
The  other  six  are  built  of  logs,  or  are  cheap 
shanties. 

The  effort  to  help  themselves  was  a  source 
of  great  encouragement,  especially  as  it  is 
tending  to  break  up  the  villages  and  scatter 
the  families  out  on  to  their  beautiful  and  very 
fertile  land. 

From  what  we  have  written  above,  you 
'Till  perceive  that  the  Omahas  are  in  the 
main  doing  well.  The  Superintendent  and 
their  white  neighbors  say  they  are  doing  well 
and  progressing  in  the  right  direction.  We 
visited  many  of  them  in  their  own  houses, 
and  they  seemed  glad  to  see  us.  In  fact, 
wherever  we  went,  we  were  met  with  cheer- 
fulness, and,  in  some  instances,  were  shown 
around  by  the  owners,  who  appeared  to  be 
proud  of  their  success.  Yet  it  is  a  singular 
and  unfortunate  circumstance  that  those  who 
work  and  raise  crops  and  could  live  comfort- 
ably, must  submit  to  have  their  friends,  who 
do  not  work,  come  and  pitch  their  teepees  at 
their  doors,  and  eat  up  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  without  a  murmur.  This  is  Indian  hos* 
pitality.  The  sufferer  may  recount  his  sor- 
rows to  the  Agent,  yet  he  does  not  ask  for 
redress,  for  he  would  fall  under  reproach  for 
hi3  stinginess.  Again,  they  are  selfish  of 
every  species  of  property  except  food. 

The  Committee  thought  proper  to  request 
a  Council,  and  one  was  held. 

Our  talk  was  upon  matters  in  general,  and 
their  replies  were  warm  with  friendship  to  ward 
their  Agent  and  for  us. 

Another  Council  wag  called,  just  at  the 
close  of  our  visit,  by  Superintendent  White, 
at  which  we  were  present  by  his  request.  This 
was  for  the  purpose  of  closing  a  sale  to  the 
Government,   for  the  use  of  the  Wisconsin 


Winnebagoes,  of  a  strip  of  land  off  the  north 
side  of  their  reservation,  not  to  exceed  twenty 
square  miles,  or  twelve  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred acres,  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
acre.  The  Chiefs  had,  in  council  with  their 
Agent  during  the  winter,  consented  to  sell, 
yet  did  it  reluctantly,  and  on  this  occasion 
were  quite  unwilling  to  keep  their  promise. 
The  report  that  coal  had  been  discovered  on 
it  made  the  matter  harder  for  them.  They 
thought  the  price  should  be  twenty  dollars 
per  acre,  or  at  least  for  the  four  sections  of 
fine  timber  that  lay  on  the  eastern  end  of  the 
strip ;  but  being  reminded  that  they  had  given 
their  word,  and  the  promise  of  a  trip  to  Wash- 
infftoUy  finally  closed  the  bargain. 

The  Indians  need  more  farm  implements, 
especially  plows,  which  lack  was  mentioned 
by  most  of  the  Chiefs  in  council,  and  while 
we  recognize  this  as  a  dratobackf  we  also  real- 
ize, on  the  other  hand,  that  their  very  lack 
of  abundant  means  has  had  a  tendency  to 
increase  their  energy— /orein^  them  to  labor 
as  they  would  not  otherwise  have  done.  '*  Oar 
necessities  are  our  blessings,"  is  a  truth  appli- 
cable to  the  red  man  as  well  as  the  white. 
To  know  that  we  must  work  or  starve,  arouses 
latent  powers  and  developes  all  our  possibil* 
ities;  and  while  we  acknowledge  this  as  an 
unchangeable  truth,  we  would  entreat  Friends 
not  to  withhold  the  helping  hand,  whilst  our 
Agent  and  his  wife  are  isolating  themselves 
from  their  friends  and  from  society,  aod  are 
spending  their  energies  to  the  utmost  to  ad- 
vance the  condition  of  this  down-trodden  peo- 
ple;, but  let  us  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  assist  them,  whether  by  words  or  means, 
ever  remembering  that  it  is  the  free  giver 
that  gains  the  reward. 

Signed,        Simeon  Warner, 

Elizabeth  M.  Warner, 
W.  C.  Starr, 
Anna  M.  Starr, 

Visiting  Oommiitee, 

NOR  THERN  SUPERINTENDENCT. 

Offici  of  Superintbndbnt  Lvdian  Affairs,  1 
Omaha,  Nkb  ,  2d  mo.  lOtb,  1S74.         / 

Esteemed  Friend, — Since  making  my  semi- 
annual report  to  the  Representatives  of  the 
Six  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends,  who  met  in 
•Baltimore  in  the  Tenth  month  last,  much 
correspondence  on  Indian  matters  claiming 
attention  at  Washington,  has  passed  between 
this  Office  and  the  Central  Committee,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  has  been  to  devise  means,  through 
the  Congressional  Indian  Appropriation  Bill, 
and  Acts  of  Congress,  for  raising  funds 
necessary  for  the  changes  and  improvements 
needed  to  form  the  ground -work  and  founda- 
tion of  the  civilization  and  self-support  of  the 
Omahas. 
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Efforts  were  early  made  by  the  Central 
Committee  to  have  the  Act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved June  10th,  1872,  providing  for  the 
sale  of  50,000  acres  of  Omaha  lands,  and 
which  failed  in  its  effects,  so  amended  that  a 

? roper  credit  could  be  given  the  purchasers, 
his,  if  passed,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  the  means 
of  selling  the  lands  for  the  minimum  price 
named  therein.  In  the  meantime  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  Government  advance  forty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  Omahas, 
to  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  first  proceeds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  said  lands. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  sell  to  each  member 
of  the  Ponca  tribe  forty  acres  of  Omaha  lands 
at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  adjoin- 
ing and  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as 
the  Omaha  allotments  of  land  held  in  sever- 
alty. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  sell  six  or  twenty 
square  miles  of  Omaha  lands  to  the  Winne- 
bagoes,  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
acre.  The  last  two  propositions  are  conse- 
quent upon  the  action  of  the  Omaha  Chiefs, 
while  at  Washington,  should  an  appropri- 
ation be  made  by  Congress  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  their  visit  there. 

Such  are  the  modes  now  proposed  to  pro- 
cure unusual  sums  of  money  for  expenditure 
upon  the  Omahas. 

These,  if  obtained,  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  judiciously  expended  as  follows : 

First.  In  educating  every  Omaha  child 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years. 
After  proper  school  accommodations  have 
been  provided  for  the  children,  attendance, 
when  in  health,  should  be  insisted  upon,  and, 

? roper  means  failing,  be  made  compulsory, 
he  schools  should  be  graded,  and  some  of 
them, be  industrial  schools.  It  is  still  an  un- 
settled problem  whether  boarding  or  day 
schools  are  preferable  for  Indians. 

Second.  For  furnishing  each  family  with 
a  comfortable  house  and  convenient  supply 
of  water  on  its  allotments  of  land — with  oxen, 
wagon,  swine  ,  poultry,  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  necesrary  household  furniture. 

Third.  For  furnishing  a  herd  of  cattle  and 
flock  of  sheep  for  the  tribe,  to  be  guarded  by 
herders  and  well  cared  for  in  winter,  in  num- 
bers sufficient  that  the  annual  increase  shall 
furnish  the  weekly  supply  of  meat  necessary 
for  the  tribe. 

Fourth.  To  enable  the  farmer  and  assist- 
ants to  break  five  acres  of  prairie  land  for 
each  family  per  annum,  the  owner  being  en- 
couraged to  enlarge  and  impiove  his  tillage 
by  competitive  premiums,  and  subjected  to 
penalties  when  he  neglects  to  till  the  land 
broken  for  him. 

Fifth.  In  constructing  wash-houses,  bake- 
ovens  and  large  rain-water  cisterns  in  connec- 


tion with,  or  near  to  each  school-house,  b 
which  the  Indian  women  shall  be  taught  to 
wash  clothing,  make  and  bake  bread,  quilt, 
sew,  etc.  A  village  matron,  with  Indian  as- 
sistants, when  found  capable,  should  superio- 
tend  the  operations  in  said  wash-hooses,  and 
instruct  the  Indian  women  in  the  nkan&ge* 
ment  of  their  houses. 

The  manufacture  of  brick  for  Agency  build- 
ings has  been  found  economical  on  the  Win- 
nebago and  ^antee  reservation,  and  prohablj 
would  be  at  the  Omaha  reserve.  I  doubt 
these  being  made  a  source  of  revenue  bj  sale. 

Such  are  my  views  in  seneral  for  the  speedy 
civilization  of  the  Omahas.  The  details  of 
the  work  must  be  left  for  time  and  experience 
to  develope  as  the  work  progresses.  With  es- 
teem, Thy  friend, 

Barclay  White, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affavt, 

To  Jonathan  W.  Plummer, 

Clerk,  etc,,  Richmond,  Ind. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

It  is  the  vice  of  the  age  to  substitute  leini- 
ing  for  wisdom  ;  to  educate  the  head  and  tbrgei 
that  there  is  a  more  important  education  nec- 
essary for  the  heart.  The  reason  is  cultivated 
at  an  age  when  nature  does  not  furnish  the 
elements  necceasary  to  a  successful  cultiTation 
of  it ;  and  the  child  is  solicited  to  reflection 
when  it  is  only  capable  of  sensation  and  emo- 
tion. In  infancy,  the  attention  and  the  mem- 
ory are  only  excited  strongly  by  the  senses, 
and  not  the  heart.  The  father  may  i^ 
more  solid  and  available  instructions  in  ^ 
hour  spent  in  the  fields,  whero  wisdom  aad 
goodness  are  exemplified,  seen  and  felt,  than  a 
month  spent  in  the  study,  where  they  are 
expressed  in  stereotyped  aphorism. 

No  physician  doubts  that  precocious  children, 
fifty  cases  for  one,  are  much  the  worse  for  the 
discipline  they  have  undergone.  The  mind 
seems  to  have  been  strained,  and  the  founda- 
tion for  insanity  is  laid. 

When  the  study  of  mature  years  are  stufed 
into  the  head  of  the  child,  people  do  not  rt- 
flect  on  the  anatomical  fact,  that  the  brain  of 
an  infant  is  not  the  brain  of  a  man ;  that  die 
one  is  confirmed  and  can  bear  exertions,  anu 
the  other  is  growing  and  requires  repose ;  tb*^ 
to  force  the  t^ttention  to  abstract  facts;  ^ 
load  the  memory  with  chronological  and  hI^ 
torical  or  scientific  detail ;  in  short,  to  expe<J 
a  child's  brain  to  bear  with  impunity  the  ex- 
ertions of  a  man's  is  as  irrational  as  it  wooiJ 
be  to  hazard  the  same  sort  of  experiments  oo 
its  muscles. 

The  first  eight  or  ten  years  of  life  thorn 
be  devoted  to  the  educatioa  of  the  haart—^ 
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the  formation  of  principles,  rather  than  to 
the  acquirement  of  what  is  usually  termed 
knowledge.  Nature  herself  points  out  this 
course,  for  the  emotions  are  tne  liveliest  and 
most  easily  moulded,  being  as  yet  unalloyed 
by  passion.  It  is  from  this  source  the  mass 
of  men  are  hereafter  to  show  their  sum  of 
happiness  or  misery.  The  action  of  the  im- 
mense majority  are  under  all  circumstances 
determined  much  more  by  feeling  than  re- 
flection ;  in  truth,  life  presents  a  happiness 
that  we  should  feel  rightly;  very  few  in- 
stances occur  where  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  think  profoundly. 

Up  to  the  seventh  year  of  life,  very  great 
changes  are  going  on  in  the  structure  of  the 
brain,  and  demand,  therefore,  the  utmost  at- 
tention, not  to  interrupt  them  by  improper 
or  over-excitement.  Just  that  degree  of  ex- 
ercise should  be  given  to  the  brain  at  this 
period  that  is  necessary  to  its  health,  and  the 
best  is  moral  instruction,  exemplified  by  the 
objects  which  strike  the  senses. 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  add,  that  at  this 
period  of  life  special  attention  should  be  given, 
both  by  parents  and  teachers,  to  the  physical 
development  of  the  child.  Pure  air  and  ex- 
ercise are  indispensable ;  and  wherever  they 
are  withheld,  the  consequence  will  be  certain 
to  extend  themselves  over  the  whole  'future 
life. 

.  The  seeds  of  protracted  and  hopeless  suffer- 
ings have,  in  innumerable  instances,  been 
sown  in  the  constitution  of  the  child,  simply 
through  ignorance  of  this  great  fundamental 
physical  law ;  and  the  time  has  come  when 
the  united  voices  of  these  innocent  vic- 
tims should  ascend  "  trumpet-tongued  "  to  the 
ears  of  every  parent  ana  teacher  in  the  land. 
Give  us  fresh  air  and  wholesome  exercise, 
leave  our  expanding  energies  to  be  developed 
in  accordance  to  the  laws  of  our  being,  and 
full  scope  for  the  elastic  and  bounding  im- 
pulses of  our  young  blood. —  Quarterly  Re- 
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division  I  could  never  determine  to  my  own 
satisfaction. 

I  believe  there  might  an  advantage  arise 
from  smaller  bodies  assembling  together,  in 
order  that  the  members  thereof  might  be  more 
generally  exercised  in  the  concerns  of  the  So- 
ciety. And  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  light  of 
Truth,  that  if  those  who  profess  to  speak  as 
the  oracle  of  the  Most  High,  would  be  care- 
ful on  such  occasions  to  mind  the  moving  of 
the  Spirit,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  go  be- 
fore their  Guide,  nor  lag  behind.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  "  all  our  meetings  be  held 
in  the  power  of  God."  B.  B. 

Edgewoody  Aucka  Co.j  Pa. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM       UNPUBLISHED       LETTBB8. 


For  Friends*  Intolligeneer. 
THE    DIVISION    OF    PHILADELPHIA    YEARLY 

MEETINQ. 

In  reading  an  article  in  the  Intelligencer  of 
the  10th  of  last  month,  under  the  head  of, 
"A  Subject  worth  Considering,''  by  A.  A.  T., 
I  have  felt  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  article  alluded  to  I  consider  an  ex- 
cellent one,  and  have  nothing  in  particular  to 
call  in  question. 

The  subject  of  the  division  of  our  large 
Yearly  Meeting  has  been  a  matter  of  serious 
consideration  with  me  for  years.  That  it  has 
become  somewhat  overgrown  and  unwieldly 
is  granted  by  many  Friends,  but  the  lines  of  I 


Thy  last  letter,  my  dear  friend,  was  to  me 
an  unusually  interesting  and  encouraging  one. 
The  account  of  your  \isit  among  Friends  in 
their  families  and  meetings  was  encouraging. 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  been  one  with  you, 
as  most  of  those  you  visited  I  love  and  esteem ; 
and  thy  account  of  the  meeting,  and  of  young 
people  coming  forward,  bearing  testimony  to 
the  Truthy  in  the  love  of  it,  in  simplicity  and 
earnestness,  in  obedience  to  its  operations  in 
their  own  hearts,  surelv  ought  to  be  encour- 
aging to  those  who  are  in  the  evening  of  their 
time.  We  also  hear  of  young  people  coming 
forward  in  the  ministry,  and  some  manifest- 
ing their  interest  and  putting  their  hands  to 
the  plow  in  other  directions,  attending  meet- 
ings, and  letting  it  be  known  that  they  have 
entered  their  names  upon  the  list  of  testimony- 
bearers,  and  that  they  are  concerned  for  the 
ark  of  the  testimony  as  given  to  our  people. 

We  read  that  a  people  formerly  had  their 
ark  taken  from  them  through  unfaithfulness ; 
but  when  they  returned  to  the  testimony,  the 
ark  was  returned  to  them,  not  by  kine  that 
bad  been  broken  to  the  yoke,  and  were  under 
the  discipline  of  a  former  dispensation,  but 
those  which  had  never  worn  the  joke;  and 
although  they  appeared  to  go  on  rather  wildly 
and  irregularly,  and  somewhat  jcstkd  theark, 
yet  they  went  to  the  right  place,  and  the  ark 
was  eventually  saved  to  the  right  people,  or, 
at  least,  that  generation  of  them  who  had  re- 
pented, and  brought  it  back. 

Do  we  not  find  that  many  of  our  youn^ 
people  desire  the  preservation  of  the  ark  of 
our  testimony,  who  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
walk  just  in  the  path  of  their  fathers  or 
elders  ?  These  need  the  teach irgs  of  exper- 
ience, and  they  jostle  the  ark,  and  it  seems 
needful  that  the  more  experienced  and  con- 
cerned be  watchful  that  they  touch  it  not  un^ 
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hidden  nor  in  haste ;  but  it  will,  perhaps, 
bear  morejostliDgthansomeof  usare  awareof. 

We  att€nded  Monthly  Meeting  on  Second- 
day  last.  A  goodly  number  of  young  people 
were  preeent.  E.  P.  and  L.  W.  were  there, 
and  I  trust  their  labors  were  to  profit,  and 
encouraging  to  the  meeting.  J.  B.  L.  (a 
young  man)  in  a  feeling  manner  laid  before 
the  meeting  a  concern  he  had  been  under,  to 
visit  families,  as  way  might  open,  belonging 
to  the  Quarterly  Meetings.  The  concern  was 
united  with.  A  Friend  obtained  a  minute  to 
bear  him  company.  I  felt  it  right  to  call 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  concern, 
and  expressed  the  desire  that  Friends  would 
give  their  sympathies  and  aid  in  the  work. 
It  is  encouraging  to  me  to  see  the  young 
yielding  to  this  kind  of  service. 

I  hear,  too,  of  young  people  in  other  places 
giving  promise  of  usefulness,  and  also  of  some 
dear,  aged  Friends  offering  their  evening  sac- 
rifice, full  of  hope  and  of  life.  What  a  bless- 
ing is  such  an  old  age !  Some  of  us  do  not 
fully  attain  it.  I  have  been  feeling,  of  late, 
an  increasing  inability  to  keep  above  the  de- 
pressing infiuences  that  sometimes  accom- 
pany the  decline  of  life.  I  feel  the  want  of 
help — the  prayers  of  dear  united  Friends,  who 
have  access  to  the  thone  of  Grace.  Can  we 
not  thus  help  one  another?  and  is  it  not  the 
design  of  our  Heavenly  Father  that  we  should? 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  14,  1874. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting, 
held  on  the  3d  inst.,  was  a  large  gathering, 
particularly  of  women;  the  disproportion 
often  observable  on  such  occasions,  being 
very  marked.  Although  the  opportunity  for 
quiet  indwelling  during  the  hour  and  a  half 
occupied  by  the  first  meeting  was  short,  yet 
it  was  a  solemn  and  instructive  season. 

In  the  business  meeting  (women's),  there 
was  a  good  attendance  of  the  representatives, 
and  it  was  thought  by  many  to  be  unusually 
interesting.  The  answers  to  the  query  on  love 
and  unity  gave  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  an  exercise  in  relation  to  the  various  ser- 
vices to  which  individuals  feel  themselves 
called.  It  was  believed  that  love  and  unity 
could  not  be  said  to  prevail  until  we  fully 
recognized  these  various  gifts ;  and  that  while 
loving  counsel  to  each  other  was  appropriate^ 
we  should  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  Chris- 
tian charity  by  censuring  movements  which 


have  good  for  their  object.  A  dear,  aged 
Friend  used  the  familiar  illustration  of  a 
large  field  in  which  different  laborers  were 
employed ;  remarking,  that  sdould  the  man 
with  his  hands  on  the  plow  turn  his  eyes  from 
it  to  watch  and  criticise  his  follow-laborere' 
portion  of  work,  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
make  a  straight  furrow.  Another  Friend  com- 
pared the  Christian  family  to  workmen  in  a 
machine  shop.  All  the  various  parts  of  a 
machine  are  designed  ultimately  to  fit  to- 
gether ;  and  upon  the  care  and  attention  with 
which  each  performs  his  own  particular  part 
that  fitting  depends,  and  thus  only  can  the 
Master-builder  be  properly  served.  Allusion 
was  made,  in  this  connection,  to  Firat-daj 
schools  and  Bible-classes  ;  and  mothers  were 
encouraged  to  seek  for  a  qualification  to  train 
the  tender  minds  of  their  children  to  pietj 
and  virtue ;  and  that  they,  and  all  others  en- 
£aged  in  the  training  of  the  young,  should 
seek  for  and  depend  upon  Divine  assistant^ 
in  explaining  the  Gospel  truths  set  forth  is 
the  Scriptures ;  leaving  obscure  passages,  as 
not  needed  for  instruction,  until  opened  bv  the 
Divine  Spirit.  Several,  not  accustomed  to 
speak  in  our  meeting,  expressed  themselves  . 
on  this  subject.  One  young  mother  said  that 
the  First-day  school  had  not  only  been  blest 
to  her  large  family  of  little  children,  but 
through  them  to  herself.  Others  alluded  with 
thankfulness  to  the  l^ble  instruction  received 
in  early  life ;  that  it  had  stored  the  mind  ai 
an  age  when  the  memory  is  retentive,  with 
Scripture  facts,  truths  and  language. 

A  proposition  was  introduced  in  the  report 
from  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting,  asking  for 
such  a  change  in  our  book  of  Discipline  t^ 
shall  place  men's  and  women's  meetings  on 
an  equal  footing.  The  report  called  attec- 
tion  .to  the  fact  that  we  are  now  acting  under 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  at  a  time  wher. 
the  status  and  education  of  women  were  veT7 
different  from  what  they  are  at  present  A 
general  expression  of  unity  with  the  pntpe 
sition  resulted,  both  in  men's  and  womenV 
meeting,  in  the  appointment  of  a  Committft-  i»' 
take  the  subject  into  consideration,  with  th- 
expressed  understanding  that  they  are  a: 
liberty  to  modify  the  proposition,  if,  in  ir^ 
openings  of  truth,  the  object  to  be  attains: 
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shoald  appear  to  require  it.    That  Committee 
are  to  report  to  our  next  Quarterly  Meeting. 


-«   <i 


Baltimore    Yaarly    Meeting   (eoneluded). — The 

report  of  the  Indian  Committee  was  an  interesting 

one,  and  exhibits  some  of  the  good  resulting  frc m 

the  labors  of  Friends.     Owing  to  the  almost  entire 

destrnction  of  their  crops  bj  the  grasshoppers,  the 

Pawnee  tribe,  who  are  under  the  care  of  this  Yearly 

Meeting,  have  become  macb  discouraged.     Haying 

faTorable  ficcoants  of  the  climate  and  advantages 

of  the  Indian  Territory,  they  decided,  at  a  recent 

council,  to  appoint  forty  men  of  their  number  to  go 

in  advance  and  select  a  locality  for  their  settlement. 

They  also  decided,  in  the  same  council,  to  ask  the 

Government  to  sell   their  lands  in  Nebraska  and 

purchase  300  miles  square  in  said  Territory.     In 

view  of  all    the    circumstances,    the    Oopimittee 

thought  it  best  to  interposa  no  objection. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a  Committee  to 
prepare  a  memorial  to  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  asking  that  all  matters  of  dif- 
ference between  nations  be  referred  to  arbitration, 
that  thus  a  resort  to  arms  be  avoided,  and  that,  in 
ail  future  treaties,  such  a  clause  should  be  inserted. 
This  was  adopted  with  great  unanimity  and  directed 
to  be  signed  and  presented  by  the  Representative 
Committee  to  the  ensuing  Congress. 

The  meeting  concluded  on  Fifth -day  afternoon. 
Several  Friends  expressed  their  regret  at  the  dispo- 
sition manife?»ted  to  close  the  sessions  before  the 
business  was  satisfactorily  finished,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that,  in  future,  all  would  be  willing  to  re- 
main till  the  affairs  of  the  Church  were  disposed  of 
with  the  deliberation  which  their  importance  de- 
mands. 

Throughout  the  several  sessions,  brotherly  love 
prevailed,  and,  towards  the  close,  a  solemn  stillness 
spread  over  tbe  assembly,  in  which  the  vocal  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  found  utterance,  and,  after  a 
solemn  supplication,  the  Clerk  read  the  closing 
minute  and  the  meeting  concluded. 

On  Second-day  evening,  the  First-day  School  As- 
sociation met,  and  was  large  and  encouraging. 

Reports  from  the  several  schools  within  the  limits 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  gave  evidence  of  a  continu- 
ance of  interest  in  the  work. 

Letters  of  encouragement  from  the  Associations  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Indiana  were  read. 
Accompanying  that  from  Philadelphia,  was  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  William  Dorsey,  who  had  felt 
much  interest  in  some  of  the  schools  within  the 
limits  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. 

On  Fourth-day  evening,  the  Committee  of  Dele- 
gates from  the  Indian  Committees  of  the  several 
Yearly  Meetings  met,  and  after  reading  the  Minutes 
of  last  }ear,  and  hearing  the  report  from  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  in  the  interim,  B.  Rush  Roberts, 
one  of  the  Indian  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
President,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  re- 


cently made  to  some  of  the  Indians  of  the  Northern 
Superin tendency,  showing  that,  but  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  migratory  grasshoppers,  their  condition 
would  have  been  very  much  in  -advance  of  what  it 
is  at  present. 

As  it  is,  the  improvement  is  very  marked  when 
compared  with  their  condition  when  Friends  took 
charge  of  them. 

The  delegates  then  held  a  private  meeting  for  con- 
sultation. 


DIED. 

FOGG.— In  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  the  28th  of  Tenth 
month,  David  Fogg,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age  ; 
an  Elder  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  a  dil- 
igent attender  of  his  meetings^  to  which  he  rode, 
over  a  mile,  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  bis  death. 
He  lived  with  his  surviving  companion  for  more 
than  sixty-one  years. 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  MUNICH. 
No.  22. 

Farewell  to  the  mountains !  On  the  15th 
of  Ninth  month  we  passed  out  of  the  impos- 
ing mountain  gate-way  at  Reichenhall  in  a 
railway  train,  and  follow  the  valley  of  the 
Sadlach  northward  to  Freilassing,  and  then 
turn  westward  over  wooded  and  grassy 
hills  to  Traunstein,  a  thriving  town,  and 
a  seat  of  extensive  salt-works.  To  the  south 
of  U9,  we  see  in  the  distance  faint,  ghostly 
outlines  of  the  fair  mountain  walls,  which 
have  so  lately  been  our  barriers  and  all- 
sufficient  defence  against  the  labors  which 
civilization  imposes ;  while,  to  the  north,  the 
world  stretches  out  wearily  and  monotonously, 
till  it  meets  the  great  blue  arch  of  the  sky. 
We  miss,  grievously,  the  fair  slopes  of  the 
terraced-hills,  and  the  castellated  heights, 
among  which  we  have  tarried  so  long,  and 
think  the  broad  lands  of  Bivaria  lonely  and 
unpicturesque,  in  comparison  with  the  region 
of  enchantment  we  have  left  behind  among  the 
Alpine  hills  and  valleys.  But  here  is  Eosen- 
heim,  a  pleasant  town,  blessed  with  saline 
springs,  and  having  salt  and  other  baths.  We 
pause  for  refreshment  for  ten  minutes,  which 
gives  an  opportunity  for  a  little  ramble 
among  the  gardens.  To  the  west  of  us  is 
Innsbruck,  and  to  the  east  lies  Salzburg,  and 
we  turn  northward  from  Kosenheim  for  Mu- 
nich. There  was  much  talk  in  the  carriage, 
and  pleasant  company,  and  my  only  remem- 
brance of  the  journey  is,  that  we  moved  rather 
swiftly  over  a  level  land;  that  there  were 
whole  fields  of  crocuses  in  bloom ;  that  the 
lilac  flower  of  the  heather  enriched  the  way- 
side in  many  places,  and  that  the  cutting  out 
of  peat  for  fuel  was  being  carried  on  much 
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more  extensively  than  I  had  ever  seen  before. 
It  is  cut  in  blocks  about  double  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  brick,  and  these  pieces  are  piled 
up  to  dry  in  the  sunshine.  The  removal  of 
the  peat  is  disfiguring  their  lands,  the  pits 
that  remain  reminding  me  of  the  marl  pits  of 
New  Jersey,  which  are  anything  but  orna- 
mental. The  countiy  grows  very  level  as  we 
approach  Munich.  This  city,  the  capital  of 
Bavaria,  is  situated  on  the  rapid  river  Isar, 
on  the  southern  side  of  a  sterile  plain,  fifty 
square  miles  in  area.  It  is  elevated  1,703 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  near  enough  to  the 
Alps  to  render  it  liable  to  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.  It  seems  a  very  handsome  and 
stately  city,  as  we  see  it  from  the  railway  car, 
approaching  it  on  the  eastern  side.  Yes,  it  is 
Munich,  undoubtedly,  but  we  do  not  enter  it 
yet,  our  road  running  around  south  of  the 
city,  crossing  the  swift  Isar,  and  making  a 
semicircle,  before  it  enters  Munich  from  the 
west.  It  is  the  middle  of  a  bright  afternoon, 
and  we  take  a  carriage  at  the  depot  and  ride 
for  an  hour  through  the  broad,  pleasant  streets, 
visiting  the  bankers,  who  have  letters  await- 
ing us,  and  selecting  a  resting-place.  To  find 
suitable  quarters  is  always  an  important  mat- 
ter on  entering  a  strange  city,  and  so  we  take 
counsel  of  our  banker,  and  seek  rooms  at  the 
Leinfelder  Hof,  whence  we  have  a  view  of  the 
wide  Maximilians  Platz,  Karls  Platz,  and  of  a 
beautiful  bronze  monument  of  Goethe,  which 
stands  Justin  front  of  us,  and  we  see  the  sun- 
set light  ffild  the  crystal  roof  of  the  glass  In- 
dustrial ralace  in  the  garden  just  in  front  of 
us.  We  are  in  a  city  of  nearly  170,000  in- 
habitants, which  has  the  honor  of  being  a 
royal  residence.  It  was  founded,  we  read,  by 
Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Ba- 
varia, in  1158.  The  land  on  which  it  stands 
is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  monks  of 
Schaftlam,  whence  came  the  name  of  Forum 
ad  Monachos,  or  Munich.  The  town  on  the 
blue-green  Isar  prospered,  and  emperors, 
kings  and  princes  have  decorated  and  en- 
riched it  with  works  of  genius,  treasures  of 
art  and  science,  from  century  to  century,  but 
for  its  modern  magnificence  Munich  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  King  Lewis  I,  who  died  in  1868. 
That  monarch  was  a  great  patron  of  art,  and 
caused  the  city  to  be  embellished  with  most 
of  the  noble  buildings  which  are  now  the 
boast  of  the  capital  of  Bavaria.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  popu- 
lation of  Munich  has  quadrupled,  and  in 
treasures  of  art  it  is  said  to  be  now  one  of  the 
richest  cities  of  Germany. 

Our  first  visit  is  to  the  Glyptothek  (Repos- 
itory of  Sculptures),  which  contains  ancient 
sculptures  collected  by  Lewis  I  when  Crown 
Prince,  in  1805-16.  It  is  a  stately  Greek 
temple,  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  a  porch  of 


eight  columns.    The  thirteen  halls  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  quadrangle,  with  a  court  in  the 
centre,  from  which  the  building  is  lighted, 
and  each  hall  represents  a  dbtinct  epoch  of 
art,  with  which   the  decorations  harmonize. 
Colossal  lions,  with  human  heads,  casts  of  the 
originals,  in  the  Louvre,  from  the  palace  of 
Sardanapalus  III,  welcome  us  at  the  very  en- 
trance, and  give  us  a  little  lesson  of  Chaldean 
theology.     We  see,  to-day,  in  these  strange 
sculptures,  to  what  ideas  of  the  Divine  Ruler 
of  the  universe  the  priests  and  sagas  of  hoar 
antiquity  had  risen.     No  wonder  the  inspired 
lawgiver  of  Israel  strictly  commanded  hii 
countrymen  to  make  no  image  or  likeness  of 
the  Highest,  since  their  attempts  must  be  for- 
ever unavailing,  and  would  only  degrade  their 
ideas  of  Divine  majesty,  the  incomprehens- 
ible and  unutterable.    The  floors  of  the  halii 
are  of  marble,  and  the  ceilings  are  lichlj 
frescoed,  and  the  walls  beautifully  painted  in 
imitation  of  marble.     It  eeems  like  a  strange 
and  glorious  dream  to  wander  onward  from 
hall  to  hall,  among  the  ancient  ruins  of  art. 
which  illustrate  so  wonderfully  the  progressof 
mankind   in  refinement  and  in  the  compre- 
hension of  the  beautiful.  Strength  and  fierce- 
ness, the  dread  triumphs  of  war,  the  humil- 
iation of  the  captive,  the  barbarous,  exultani 
joy  of  the  victor — these  are  the  ideas  which 
inspired  the  hands  of  the  earliest  sculptors. 
We  find  pleasant  seats,  and  linger  long  in  the 
Hall  of  Apollo,  which  contains  works  of  the 
school  of  rhidias.     Lofly,  noble  and  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  is  the  statue  which  occupies 
the  central  position  on  the  right-hand  eide— 
the   Apollo   Cetharoedus,   or   Apollo  of  ihe 
Harp.     Ceres  and  Bacchus,  deities  who  were 
supposed  to  give  mankind  com  and  wine; 
Minerva,  who  dispensed  justice ;  Diana,  the 
huntress;  and  Jupiter  Ammon,  the  august 
father  of  all— are  all  grandlv  beautiful,  and 
show  a  mighty  advance  in  human  thcught 
since  Egypt  and  Assyria  gave  tangible  font 
to  their  ideas  of  Divinity.    Truly  it  may  be 
said  that  the  people  are,  in  reality,  what  they 
imagine   their  gods  to  be.     The  god  of  tU 
wine-cup,  the  jubilant  Bacchus,  has  a  special 
hall  to  commemorate  himself  and  his  firiendf. 
There  are  satyrs  and  fauns,  with  pointed  ears; 
a  youthful  Pan  with  horns,  a  boy  on  a  dol- 
phin ;  and  the  aged  Silenus,  bearing  aloft  the 
baby  Bacchus  ;  but  the  "  Sleeping  Satyr,"  cr 
Barbarini  Faun,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Scopas  or  Praxitiles,  which  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  Bacchanalian  hall  is,  p^y* 
haps,  the  most  striking  and  expressive  of  aL 
the  company.     It  was  found  in  the  ditch  or 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  is  believed  by 
some  to  have  been  hurled  from  the  top  of  ih< 
wall   upon   Gothic  besiegers — but  who  can 
really  know  anything  about  it?    What  diJ 
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the  Greeks  mean  by  their  beautiful  sculptures 
of  the  human  form,  with  pointed  ears,  with 
horos,  or  with  caudal  appendage,  which  indi- 
cates a  relationship  with  the  lower  creatures? 
The  largest  and  most  splendid  hall  of  the 
Gljptothek  is  that  devoted  to  the  Romans,  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  that  majestic  people 
being  illustrated  by  many  gems  of  Roman  art 
— sarcophagi,  altars,  busts  and  reliefs.     But 
we  pass  onward  through  the  Hall  of  Colored 
Sculpture  to  the  Modern  Hall,  where  are  gar- 
nered choice  works  of  Thorwaldsen,  Ganova, 
and  other  artists  of  the  present  day.    Thor- 
waldsen's  Adonis  occupies  the  centre — beau- 
tiful, indeed,  as  a  poet  s  dream  should  be — 
and  ranged  around  are  marble  semblances  of 
princes,  heroes   and  artists.      The  stainless 
purity   and    delicate   finish  of  these    newer 
works  IS  very  charming,  and  one  appreciates 
their  freshness  of  beauty  after  contemplating 
the  somewhat  tarnished  glories  of  the  antique 
masters.   It  is  twelve  o'clock,  and  we  must  go 
now,  though  it  seems  we  have  done  but  scant 
justice  to  the  magnificent  Glyptothek.    With 
a  silent  resolve  to  come  again,  I  step  out  of 
the  cool  halls  into  the  noonday  sunshine,  and 
take  a  long,  lingering  look  at  the  chaste  and 
beautiful  temple  which  is  the  storehouse  for  so 
many  treasures  of  art.    It  is  surrounded  by 
handsomely  laid  out  gardens,  and-  the  noble 
white  building,  with  its  fine  exterior  decora- 
'tions,  shows  grandly.     A  group,  in  marble, 
designed  by  Wagner,  at  Rome,  adorns    the 
tympanum.    It  represents  Minerva  as  protec- 
tress of  the  plastic  arts,  which  are  character- 
ized by  the  eight  colossal  figures  ranged  on 
either  hand.      Six  marble  statues,  also   de- 
signed by  Wagner,  occupy  niches  in  the  front 
of  the   building,  which  seem   to  fill  spaces 
which  would  else  have  been  windows.     Here 
stand  Vulcan,  Phidias,  Prometheus,  Pericles, 
Hadrian  and  Dsedalus,  and  on  the  east  side 
we  find  a  beautiful  statue  of  Canova,  with 
the  bust  of  Paris,  by  Thorwaldsen,  Ranch, 
with  a  statuette  of  King  Maximilian  Joseph, 
by  Tenerani,  and  Schwanthaler,  with  the  statu- 
ette of  Bavaria,  and  of  Gibson,  by  Bruger. 
On  the  whole«  it  is  a  most  grand  and  satis- 
&ctory  Glyptothek. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Botanic  Garden, 
where  we  found  many  points  of  exceeding  in- 
terest. We  were  kindly  escorted  through  a 
noble  palm  house,  where  were  flourishing 
palms  and  tree  ferns,  as  well  as  the  kindred 
forms  of  vegetation.  One  cannot  too  much 
admire  the  extreme  neatness  and  care  with 
which  thia  little  tropic  world  is  preserved  for 
the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  the  peo- 
ple. Every  plant  is  plainly  labelled  with  its 
scientific  name,  and  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
of  the  very  intelligent  gardener  and  his  assist- 
ants was  unbounded.  They  were  pleased  with 


our  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  gardener 
offered  to  give  us  seeds  of  any  of  the  plants 
we  desired. 

I  had  never  before  seen  the  Afnorphophallu& 
bulbi/erouSf  a  plant  about  four  feet  high,  with 
snake-like,  mottled  stem,  and  broad,  irreg- 
ularly-palmate leaf,  which  bore  bulbs  at  all 
its  divisions.  These  bulbs  were  much  like 
the  little  fungous  growth  upon  our  red  cedar, 
which  we  call  the  cedar  apple.  The  big 
leaves  are  busy  building  up  their  reproduc- 
tive leaf  bulbs,  and  storing  up  nutriment  in 
the  thick,  abundant  fibrous  roots,  which  push 
up  bult*fashion  from  beneath.  After  a  season,, 
the  big  leaf,  having  done  its  work,  dies,  and 
the  flower-stem  arises  and  uses  the  store  of 
material  the  leaf  has  garnered,  blooms  out 
gaily,  and  then  sinks  out  of  sight  for  a  season, 
while  the  leaf  works  again.  The  Hamantki» 
ligrimut  was  another  striking  illustration  of 
this  alternate  life  of  leaf  and  flower.  We 
were  shown  the  great  beet-like  roots  which 
projected  some  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
soil,  from  which  the  wearied  leaves  had  fallen. 
From  the  centre  had  risen  a  strong,  vigorous 
flower-stem,  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  six 
great  petal-like  bracts  enclose  an  exceedingly 
rich  head  of  golden-anthered,  crimson  flowers, 
which  were  rioting  on  the  wealth  the  parent 
leaves  had  gathered  from  the  earth  and  air. 
From  one  plant  whose  flowers  had  fallen,  a 
youDg  leaf  was  rising,  strong  and  tender,  to 
begin  anew  the  work  of  storing  up  material 
from  the  inrrganic  world.  The  curious 
Nepenthes,  with  its  covered  pitchers,  and  the 
Sarracenia  were  also  shown  us.  But  the  Sar- 
racenia  was  small  and  languishing,  though  in 
bloom,  and  we  described  the  strong,  luxuriant 
plant  as  we  had  known  it  in  the  chill  marshes 
of  Mount  Desert,  Maine,  and  suggested  to  the 
gardener  the  opinion  that  the  tropical  heat  of 
the  green -house  was  uncongenial  to  it.  It 
was  housed  with  the  Yuccas,  Agaves  and 
Cacti  of  Mexico,  whereas  we  bad  seen  it 
flourish  in  islands  washed  by  cold  northern 
seas.  The  Yucea  draconis  was  in  gushing 
bloom,  sending  up  from  its  fibrous  tuft  of 
long  sword  like  leaves  a  great  spike  of  pink 
and  white  petaled  bells,  suggesting  the  kin- 
dred plant,  so  common  in  our  old-fashioned 
gardens,  commonly  called  Eve's  thread. 

What  stern  repellant  natures  have  these 
thorny  Aloes,  prickly,  stinging  Cacti  and 
warlike  Yuccas  and  Agaves  I  Who  would 
think  such  luxuriance  of  beauty  could  grow 
out  of  such  sternness !  The  Mimosa  pudica 
wa9  shown  us  in  bloom.  I  had  never  before 
seen  the  soft  pink  ball  of  flowers  so  appropri- 
ate to  this  most  delicately  sensitive  of  plants. 
If  the  finger  was  applied  ever  so  gently  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  pinnate  leaf,  it  shrank 
as  if  in  pain,  each  leaflet  lovingly  clinging  to 
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its  sister,  and  the  whole  leaf  sinking  perpen- 
•dicularly  down  on  the  stem.  Is  it  an  electric 
shock,  I  wonder,  that  human  touch  sends 
thrilling  through  the  Mimosa  f  Raise  up 
your  heads  again,  gentle  little  leaves,  my 
rude  fingers  shall  wound  you  no  more  I 

The  large  fresh-water  aquarium,  containing 
a  luxuriant  Victoria  regia,  not  in  bloom,  and 
it  profusion  of  the  radiant  NymphcB  rubra, 
very  richly  in  bloom,  was  also  a  place  of 
great  interest.  A  thermometer  was  immersed 
in  the  water,  which  was  kept  continually  at 
tropical  heat,  and  a  continually  escaping 
atream  kept  the  pool  pure  ;  and  in  the  ample 
expanse  other  curious  water-plants  floated 
and  seemed  to  flourish  mightily,  but  I  will 
not  attempt  to  particularize  further.  What- 
ever one  sees  of  beautiful  or  excellent  in  the 
older  world,  suggests  the  glorious  possibilities 
of  our  own  most  favored  heritage  beyond  the 
Atlantic  wave,  where  Nature  has  given  wealth 
beyond  compute,  and  Providence  has  planted  a 
people  ingenious  and  enterprising  beyond  the 
common  lot  of  humanity,  and  blessed  them 
with  political  institutions  of  ideal  excellence. 
Nothing  that  mankind  has  ever  attained  to 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  own  people,  if  they 
only  carry  out  their  highest  capabilities  and 
use  worthily  their  boundless  resources. 

Our  next  morning  we  devote  to  the  Now 
Pinakothek,a  rectangular  building,  two  stories 
high,  devoted  to  the  modem  pictures  of  the 
present  century,  chiefly  of  the  Munich  school. 
The  exterior  walls  are  decorated  with  colossal 
frescoes  from  designs  by  Kaulbach.  They* 
are  much  defaced  by  atmospheric  influence, 
but  the  original  designs  are  preserved  within, 
and  we  can  see  that  they  are  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  labors  of  King  Ludwig  in  the 
cause  of  the  fine  arts. 

I  was  specially  interested  in  the  Combat 
against  Bad  Taste.  The  grotesque  and  ugly 
is  symbolized  by  a  hideous,  grinning  monster, 
euch  as  mediaeval  architects  and  artists  de- 
lighted in,  and  modern  art  is  represented  as 
making  war  upon  the  deformity.  Pegasus  is 
bearing  the  champions  of  the  new  era  to  a 
desperate  assault,  and  the  poet  has  dashed  his 
inkstand  full  against  it,  while  the  monster, 
in  big-wigged  fury,  h  angrily  standing  on 
the  defensive.  Between  the  windows,  on  the 
north  side,  are  colossal  portraits  of  fourteen 
of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  times  :  Schrau- 
dolph,  Kaulbach,  Schorn,  Schwanthaler,  Zub- 
land,  Rottmann,  Hess,  Schnorr,  Gaetner,  P. 
Hes3,  Ohlmiiller,  Cornelius,  Klenz  and  Thor- 
waldsen. 

Entering  the  building,  we  ascend  the  stately 
stair  into  the  first  hall,  and  stand  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Louis  I,  whose  protrait  by  Kaulbach 
«eems  to  invite  us  to  inspect  the  splendid  vase 


of  malachite  presented  by  the  Czar  Nicholas 
of  Russia.  Around  the  room  are  porphyry 
vases  also,  the  gifls  of  King  Charles  John  of 
Sweden.  Then  onward  into  the  second  hall 
we  pass  and  find  twelve  fine  pictures,  but  my 
interest  is  absorbed  by  the  great  unfinished 
painting  of  the  Deluge  by  Schorn.  The 
death  of  the  artist  prevented  the  finishing  of 
the  work,  but  it  is  near  enough  completion  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  dread  final  moment*  when 
the  surging  waters  have  driven  a  multitude  of 
hapless  sufferers  to  the  mountain-top.  The 
Ark  floats  tranquilly  in  the  distance,  but 
here,  in  the  foreground,  are  crowded  grey- 
haired  age,  tender  childhood,  and  vigorous 
youth  and  manhood  ;  each  despairing  fugitive 
clasping  and  upholding  from  the  devouring 
waters  that  which  was  most  dear  and  precious. 
Many  are  clingine  to  the  ugly  gods  in  which 
they  have  placed  their  trust,  and  to  vrhicb 
they  seem  inclined  to  cling  even  unto  the 
bitter  end.  The  mothers  are  striving  to  save 
the  infants,  and  some,  who  are  sinking  in  the 
advancing  waters,  cast  forward  their  babes  to 
higher  points,  as  if  hoping  that  deliverance 
may  yet  come  for  the  helpless  and  innocent 
Every  point  of  the  mountain-top  is  covered 
with  the  fugitives  from  the  plains,  and  one 
sees  in  the  tumultuous  and  advancing  waters 
an  assurance  that  all  will  soon  be  over- 
whelmed. This  conviction  is  sublimely  ex- 
pressed in  the  countenances  of  the  soflferera. 
and  the  artist  has  shown  great  power  in  thus 
giving  to  despair,  afiTection,  resignation,  fear 
and  fanaticism  fitting  representation. 

In  the  next  apartment  another  immense 
canvass  by  Kaulbach  is  devoted  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  Here,  again,  we  have 
every  element  of  the  heroic  and  tragic  ex- 
pressed with  great  power,  while  the  artist 
unveils  to  us  the  angel  hosts,  who,  all  unseen 
of  mortal  eyes,  are  directing  the  terrible  work 
of  the  conquerors.  It  is  a  scene  of  sorrow  and 
woe  unutterable,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  pass  on 
to  more  cheerful  subjects,  to  peaceful  moan- 
tain  landscapes,  to  gracious  Madonnas,  and 
to  tranquil  holy  families.  The  sixth  hall  o: 
the  new  Pinakothek  is  devoted  to  a  ceries  of  ] 
twenty-three  encaustic  paintings  by  Rnt* 
mann,  representing  Greek  landscapes.  The 
views  are  striking  and  most  interesting,  anl 
the  coloring  so  intense,  that  the  eye  would  be 
wearied  and  dazzled  were  it  not  for  the  ad- 
mirable arrangement  by  which  the  li^ht  i? 
admitted  from  above,  and  the  eye  of  the  oV 
server  is  shielded  by  an  internal  canopy,  or 
roof,  which  is  placed  at  the  height  of  the  top 
of  the  paintings,  and  quite  shelters  us  from 
the  direct  noon-day  beams  from  the  sky- 
lighted roof,  while  they  are  permitted  toshei 
all  possible  effulgence  on  the  paintings  below.  . 
Lovely,  indeed,  though  woefully  fi&llen  and 
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igenerate,  mast  be  this  land  of  lost  gods  and 
id  like  men. 

fbj  skies  are  yet  as  blae,  tbj  crags  as  wild  ; 
reel  are  tbjr  groyes,  and  yerdant  are  thj  fields, 
aioe  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerya  smiled, 
id  still  his  hooied  wealth  Hymettas  yields : 
lere  the  blithe  bee  bis  fragrant  fortress  builds, 
le  free-born  wanderer  of  thy  moantain-air  ; 
)ollo  still  tby  long,  long  summer  gilds, 
ill  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare  ; 
t,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  fair. 

Where'er  we  tread  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground, 
I  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  ynlgar  mould, 
t  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
hi  all  the  muses'  tales  seem  truly  told, 
1  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
e  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon : 
ch  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold, 
fies  the  power  which  crushed  tby  temples  gone, 
e  shnltes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Maran- 
thon." 

We  feel  with  the  poet,  that  now, 

rreece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth  : 
I  he  whom  sadness  sootheth  may  abide, 
d  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth, 
len  wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred  side, 
gazing  o'er  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Persian 
died." 

There  is  material  for  long  study  in  the 
iny  halls  of  this  Palace  of  Art,  and  a  lover 
the  beautiful  forgets  weariness  in  contem- 
itioo  of  the  admirable  reproductions  of  the 
nicest  scenes  of  natural  beauty,  and  of  all 
It  is  touching,  heroic  or  lovely  in  human 
;  but  any  attempt  to  describe  even  a  few 
the  masterpieces,  must  inevitably  be  a 
trioess  to  the  reader,  if  not  to  the  writer. 

8.  R. 

^mth  month  20M,  1874. 
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:  CATS&ILLS   AND    THE    SOURCES  OF   THE 
DELAWARE. 

BY    F.    8.  A. 

Iiere  is  no  pleasanter  trip  for  the  summer 
3arly  autumn  months,  than  a  pedestrian 
to  and  among  the  mountains.  The  keen, 
MDg  atmosphere,  the  sparkling  streams,  as 
J  dash  dowu  the  ravine,  and  the  wild 
intain  slopes,  clad  in  their  varied  garni- 
of  green  and  brown,  greet  the  traveller 
svery  side,  and  awaken  in  tbe  mind  the 
jhts  which  the  contemplation  of  Alpine 
ery  always  inspires,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
exercise  necessary  to  accomplish  these 
),  adds  vigor  to  the  body,  while  it  is  re- 
liiDg  to  the  mind. 

fith  this  object  in  view,  the  writer  took  a 
to  the  Catskills.  Leaving  the  city  at  the 
r  hour  of  3  A.  M.j  New  York  City  is 
bed  a  little  aAer  6,  in  ample  time  for  the 
ding  boat  up  the  Hudson^  which  leaves 
20. 


The  two  hours  before  the  departure  of  the 
boat  are  occupied  in  a  walk  up  Broadway. 
As  it  is  early,  the  street  is  not  yet  crowded. 
We  pass  the  new  Post-Office  building,  the 
locality  of  the  morning  newspapers,  and  the 
hotels,  which  are  mainly  on  this  thoroughfare, 
and  continue  upwards;  the  tide  of  travel  sen- 
sibly increases  as  we  advance,  and  the  current 
is  maiuly  downwards.  The  throng  is  mostly 
young  men,  with  quick  steps  and  eager  faces,, 
hurrying  to  their  places  of  business. 

Having  gone  as  far  up  as  our  limited  time 
will  allow,  we  turn  and  join  the  downward 
current,  and  arrive  at  the  boat  a  few  minutes 
before  the  time  of  departure. 

The  boat  is  already  well  filled,  for  the  day 
is  fine,  the  weather  beautiful,  and  the  ride  up 
the  Hudson,  always  attractive,  is  doubly  so 
in  such  a  delicious  atmosphere  as  prevails 
this  morning.  The  boat  leaves  promptly  al 
the  hour,  every  part  of  it  crowded,  and  par- 
ticularly the  upper  deck,  which  affords  the 
best  positions  for  viewing  the  shores  of  the 
river  as  we  advance. 

The  boat  soon  enters  the  Highlands,  and 
for  several  hours  we  pass  along  amid  the  finest 
river  scenery  of  the  country.  At  4  P.  M.  we 
arrive  at  the  Catskill  landing.  The  moun- 
tains of  the  range  have  been  in  view  from  the 
boat  for  more  than  an  hour.  At  this  point 
thev  are  distant  from  tbe  river,  and  stretch 
toward  the  northwest.  At  this  landing,  as 
well  as  at  West  Point,  a  large  number  ot  pas- 
sengers leave  the  boat  for  interior  points.  As 
our  intention  is  to  walk  across  the  country, 
we  shall  not  tarry  long  here. 

After  a  few  preliminary  inquiries  and  ob- 
servations, we  conclude  to  go  to  the  Grand 
View  Hotel,  situated  near  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  directly  on  the  line  of  our 
route.  We  pass  through  the  village  of  Cats- 
kill,  about  a  mile  back  from  the  river,  and, 
after  a  ride  of  about  two  hours,  reach  the 
foot  of  the  Catskills,  and  now  the  real  labor 
of  the  ascent  commences. 

A  new  road  has  been  opened  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  leading  to  the  hotel,  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  put  into  good  travelling  condi- 
tion. It  passes  over  very  steep  and  difficult 
ground ;  the  roadway  narrow,  rough  and 
stony,  and  very  circuitous.  It  seems  to  pre- 
sent every  impediment  to  an  advance,  but  our 
horses  are  accustomed  to  mountain  travel, 
and  go  forward  patiently,  steadily  and  de- 
terminedly, and  every  minute  puts  us  up 
higher  and  higher.  About  half  way  up  we 
change  carriages  (not  horses),  taking  a  lighter 
vehicle ;  the  grade  becomes  steeper  and  steeper 
as  we  near  the  summit,  necessitating  frequent 
stops  to  rest  the  horses.  At  length,  about  8 
P.  M.,  we  arrive  at  the  hotel,  2,500  feet  above 
the  Hudson,  and  here  we  pass  the  night*    Ib 
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the  morniDg  we  take  a  survey  of  our  position. 
We  are  situated  at  the  edge  of  a  deep  gleu  or 
ravine,  called  the  Clove,  through  which  the 
Catskill  Creek  passes  on  its  way  to  meet  the 
Hudson.  The  two  lofty  summits  of  Round 
Top  and  High  Peak  are  in  full  view,  appar- 
ently just  across  the  ravine  on  our  right.  To 
the  east  and  southeast  the  view  is  unob- 
structed, as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The 
distant  Oreen  Mountains  of  Vermont,  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Massachusetts,  bound 
the  vision.  North  and  south  the  view  ex- 
tends more  than  seventy  miles. 

After  breakfast  we  start  on  a  trip  to  Sunset 
Rock  and  the  top  of  the  mountain,  more  than 
600  feet  above  us. 

The  way  up  is  very  steep  and  rugged.  We 
are  provided  with  the  mountain  stafiT,  and 
follow  a  path  starting  from  the  rear  of  the 
hotel,  and  along  the  edge  of  the  glen. 

For  a  few  hundred  feet  it  is  easily  found, 
and  not  very  difficult  of  ascent ;  but  directly 
it  strikes  up  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain, 
over  rocks  and  the  uncovered  roots  of  trees, 
among  bw  bushes  and  other  obstructions, 
which  hide  the  pathway,  requiring  the  utmost 
effort  of  physical  strength  to  surmount  the 
obstacles,  and  constant  watchfulness  to  retain 
the  course.  It  is,  however,  stimulating  and 
wholesome  exercise.  The  atmosphere  is  lighter 
as  we  ascend,  and  we  experience  more  effort 
in  breathing ;  but  the  air  is  pure  and  sweet, 
and  clearer  for  the  range  of  vision.  We 
cross  a  narrow  plain  covered  with  low  bushes, 
in  which  the  path  is  difficult  to  trace,  and  ap- 
proach a  ledge  of  rocks,  extending  a  consid- 
erable distance  along  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  presenting  no  visible  way  over  them. 
We  follow  the  path,  as  well  as  we  can,  along 
the  side  of  this  rocky  bulwark,  and  come 
shortly  to  a  cleft  in  the  rocky  wall,  called  the 
"  Lemon  Squeezer,"  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
wide  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  as 
many  feet  in  height,  through  which  only  leads 
the  way  to  the  summit. 

Directly  out  of  this  rocky  cleft  a  few  steps 
bring  us  to  the  upper  plateau,  and  Sunset 
Rock  is  only  a  few  yards  from  us.  It  is  a 
bare  boulder  of  huge  size,  and  rests  upon  the 
highest  peak  of  this  mountain. 

We  climb  it  so  as  to  get  a  view  from  its 
apex.  High  Peak  and  Kound  Top,  to  the 
northwest  of  us,  seem  close  at  hand,  and,  al- 
though we  are  high,  they  seem  as  they  are 
considerably  higher.  The  view  from  this 
rock  is  very  extensive,  embracing  portions  of 
five  States.  The  Hudson  river,  fifteen  miles 
away,  seems  to  be  just  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain so  far  beyond  does  the  range  of  vision 
extend.  The  line  of  the  liver  can  be  traced 
for  nearly  a  hundred  miles,  and  with  a  glass 


the  spires  of  Albany  can  be  distinctly  seen, 
and  frequently,  on  a  very  clear  day,  with  the 
naked  eye. 

From  the  top,  we  take  the  path  leading  t4) 
the  Mountain  House,  nearly  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  that  of  our  approach. 

This  pathway  is  much  better  marked  out 
and  easier  of  assent  and  descent.  A  walk  of 
twenty  minutes  brings  us  down  to  the  house. 
It  is  splendidly  located,  and  from  its  porch, 
in  front,  we  obtain  one  of  the  finest  views  to 
be  had  from  the  Catskills.  A  good  carriage 
road  winds  down  the  mountain  from  here  to 
the  village  of  Catskill,  and  is  the  main  ave- 
nue of  approach  from  below. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  over  the  eroands  of 
the  hotel,  and  a  visit  to  the  two  lakes,  just 
back  of  the  buildings,  and  we  return  to  onr 
hotel,  taking  the  same  path  back  by  Sunset 
Rock  and  through  the  Lemon  Squeezer,  paus- 
ing occasionally  to  look  out  upon  the  Hudson 
and  the  magnificent  expanse  oeyond. 

The  afternoon  is  occupied  in  making  obser 
vations  nearer  at  hand,  as  we  desire  to  rest  and 
be  refreshed  for  the  trip  to-morrow.  A  tele- 
scope, the  property  of  the  hotel,  is  at  our  ser- 
vice, and  we  occupy  the  hours  watching  the 
vessels  and  steamboats  passing  ap  and  down 
the  Hudson.  The  trains  on  the  Hudsoa 
River  Railroad  are  distinctly  visible,  although 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  distant. 

'the  city  of  Hudson,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  can  be  seei  with  the  naked  eye — ihe^ 
smoke  arising  from  the  factories  and  found- 
ries plainly  indicated — while,  with  the  glass, 
the  small  ferry  boats  crossing  the  river,  the 
churches  and  public  buildings  can  be  distin- 
guished, although  not  less  than  twenty  milei 
away. 

Looking  over  the  country,  between  the 
mountain  where  we  stand  and  the  river, 
no  elevations  are  apparent ;  from  this  stand- 
point the  view  includes  roads,  creeks,  villages 
and  farm-houses,  with  the  line  of  cleared  uid 
wooded  lands  plainly  marked,  but  nothing 
would  indicate  to  the  eye  the  hills  and  sharp 
ascents  which  we  encountered  on  our  wav  np 
from  the  landing  last  evening.  We  seem  to 
overhang  it  all,  and  look  out  as  from  a  bal- 
loon in  mid-air,  upon  a  level  or  slightly  anda 
lating  country,  extending  up  and  down  the 
Hudson. 

Taking  a  nearer  view  of  our  position,  we 
find  that  the  hotel  is  situated  in  the  narrow, 
tongue -like  form  of  the  mountain,  running 
out  sharply  between  the  deep  ravine  of  Cau- 
terskill  on  the  south,  and  the  sharp,  rugged 
face  of  the  Catskill  on  the  east. 

Twenty  feet  from  the  end  of  the  building 
the  descent  is  almost  perpendicular  for  more 
than  a  thousand  feet,  to  the  valley  below. 
The  sound  of  voices  rise  plainly  and  clearly 
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to  us  from  the  narrow  valley,  and  it  seems  as 
if  a  stone  could  be  thrown  into  the  road  which 
winds  up  the  banks  of  the  creek,  but  the  dis- 
tance is  deceptive.  The  descent  of  the  moun- 
tain to  this  road  can  be  made  on  foot  from  a 
short  distance  below  the  hotel,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult and  somewhat  dangerous,  and  a  more 
circuitous  path  of  greater  length  is  usually 
taken.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Catskill 
the  descent  is  everywhere  sharp  and  pre- 
cipitous, and  the  deep  valley  of  the  Hudson 
seems  to  have  been  scooped  out  originally  by 
some  great  force  of  nature  working  from 
north  to  south. 

We  started  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morn- 
ing so  as  to  visit  the  Cauterskill  Falls,  before 
striking  regularly  upon  our  western  trail  for 
the  Delaware. 

Passing  northeastward  from  the  Grand  View 
Hotel  along  the  road  leading  to  the  Mountain 
House,  we  took  the  route  leading  below  that 
house,  and  into  the  region  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
where  Irving  located  the  scenes  and  incidents 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle  in  his  fiction  of  Knicker- 
bocker. It  is  a  wild  region,  covered  with 
timber,  and  affords  but  little  outlook  on  the 
country  below. 

We  soon  entered  the  main  road  below  the 

Mountain  House,  passed  along  between  the 

lakes,  and  followed  the  banks  of  the  lower 

lake  and  the  stream  issuing  from  it,  and  in 

about  an  hour  reached  the  Cauterskill  Falls. 

At  the   head  of  the  Falls  is  a  building, 

erected  far  purposes  of  observation  and  also 

for  profit  to   the  proprietor.     A  charge  of 

twenty-five  cents  is  made  for  admission  to  it 

From  this  building  you  obtain  a  good  view, 

being  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 

Falls.    By  descending  several  stairways,  we 

reach  the  bottom.     The  upper  Fall  is  180 

feet  perpendicular,  and  the  lower  Fall  less 

than  half  this  height.     It  is  a  deep  basin  of 

rock,  hollowed  out  by  some  great  convulsion 

of  nature. 

The  view  is  wild  and  striking.  The  over- 
hangJDg  clifiT,  down  which  the  creek  is  pre- 
cipitated, is  hollow  some  distance  inwards 
from  the  falling  waters,  and  with  slight  stoop- 
ing a  person  can  walk  behind  the  falling 
sheet  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  After 
the  second  pitcn^  the  stream  continues  a  tur- 
bulent course  among  the  rocks  down  the 
rapine,  and  finally  passes  out  through  the 
clove  just  south  of  the  Grand  View  Hotel, 
and,  ailer  traversing  the  valley  below,  unites 
with  the  Hudson. 

Leaving  the  Cauterskill  Falls,  we  soon 
reach  the  regular  turnpike,  running  out  from 
Pine  Orchard,  and  now  enter  upon  the  true 
pedestrian  portion  of  our  trip.  The  route 
takes  us  over  high  grounds.  At  first,  sharply 
ascending  for  a  few  miles,  we  pass  the  crest. 


and  gradually  descend  between  high  ranges, 
and  come  out  upon  a  small  stream,  which 
has  a  course  toward  the  northwest  The  sum- 
mit£  of  Round  Top  and  High  Peak  are  upon 
our  left,  and  continue  prominent  objects  in 
view  during  the  day. 

The  road  follows  the  valley  of  the  little 
stream.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Mohawk,  called 
tlie  Schoharie,  and  empties  into  that  river 
near  the  village  of  Fonda. 

At  12  noon,  we  arrive  at  the  village  of 
Hunter,  and  dine  at  the  Central  House.  This 
village  is  located  pleasantly  in  the  midst  of 
the  mountains,  and  within  eight  or  ten  miles 
of  a  station  on  the  Rondout  Railroad  to  the 
southwest  and  beyond  the  Catflkill.  The  high- 
est peak  of  the  Catskill,  we  are  assured,  is 
near  this  village,  and  was  recently  measured, 
and  found  to  be  4,048  feet  in  height,  which 
is  several  feet  higher  than  the  most  claimed 
for  either  Round  Top  or  High  Peak, 

We  left  Hunter  at  2  P.  M.,  and  after  a 
pleasant  afternoon  walk,  arrived  at  Lexing- 
ton, the  next  village  on  our  route,  and  where 
we  pass  the  night,  after  the  day's  walk  of 
twenty-three  miles.  The  road  we  travelled 
today  is  the  regular  stage  route  westward 
irom  Catskill  village,  and  a  line  of  coaches 
run  from  there  as  far  west  as  Moresville,  fur- 
nishing daily  communication  with  all  the 
towns  and  hamlets  on  the  route,  and  is  a  great 
convenience  to  the  summer  boarders,  who 
would  otherwise,  in  their  secluded  Quarters, 
be  cut  ofiT  from  intercourse  with  tne  busy 
world  outside. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ETERNAL  FATHER. 

Father  I  the  sweetest,  dearest  Name 

That  men  or  angels  know  ! 
Fountain  of  Life,  that  had  no  fount 

From  which  itself  coald  flow  I 

ThoD  comest  not,  Thon  goest  not ; 

Thou  wert  not,  wilt  not  be ; 
Eternity  is  but  a  thought 

Bj  which  we  think  of  Thee. 

Lost  in  Thy  greatness,  Lord  I  I  live, 

As  in  some  gorgeous  maze  ; 
Thy  sea  of  unbeginning  light 

Blinds  me,  and  yet  1  gaze. 

Thy  grandeur  is  all  tenderness, 

All  mother-like  and  meek  ; 
The  hearts  that  will  not  come  to  it 

Humbling  itself  to  seek. 

Thou  feigh'st  to  be  remote,  and  speak'st 

As  if  from  far  above, 
That  fear  may  make  more  bold  trith  Thee, 

And  be  beguiled  to  love. 

On  earth  Thou  hidest,  not  to  scare 

Thy  children  with  Thy  light  ; 
Then  showest  us  Thy  face  in  heaven, 

When  we  can  bear  the  sight. 

•Faber. 
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For  Friends*  Int«Uigeno«r. 
THE    BIRTH-DAY. 

Tread  lightly  on  the  sod 

Of  thy  departed  years, 
Be  tender  of  th^ir  broken  links, 

And  mindful  of  their  fears. 

/     The  loves  of  youth's  bright  dawn, 
The  hopes  of  manhood's  day  ; 
The  flow'ry  paths,  that  all  nntrod, 
In  life's  fresh  morning  lay, 

Are  woven  in  the  web 

And  fibre  of  thy  soul. 
The  finest  thread  that  fancy  draws, 

They  color  and  control. 

And  as  the  shattle  flies, 
Weaving,  and  weaving  on. 

With  blenaing  tints  this  costly  web, 
Began  in  childhood's  morn, 

View  not  with  darkened  brow 

Of  lingering  regret, 
It  needed  all  these  changing  hues 

A  fair  design  to  set. 

The  lines  by  passion  warped 
Will  round  in  graceful  curve, 

To  beauty,  moulded  and  conformed, 
By  gentle  hands  of  love. 

Be  brave,  if  fortune  frowns  j 
Be  humble,  if  she  smile  ; 

A  steadfast  faith  and  manly  trust 
The  roughest  path  beguile. 


Sth  mo.  30th,  1874. 


L.  J.  R. 


■  •&• 


An  elevated  purpose  is  a  good  and  en- 
nobling thing,  but  we  cannot  begin  at  the  top 
of  it  We  must  work  up  to  it  by  the  often 
difficult  path  of  daily  duty — of  daily  duty 
always  carefully  performed. — The  Moravian 
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FRIBNDS'    CHARITY    FUBL   A880CIATI0N. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Monthly 
Meeting-room  of  Friends'  Mecting-honse,  on  Race 
street,  on  Seventh-day  evening.  Eleventh  month 
21st,  1874,  at  7}  o'clock. 

The  general  attandance  of  Friends  is  invited. 

Wm.  Heacock,  Clerk. 

Liberal  contributions  jare  Boiicited,  and  may  be 
sent  to  the  Treasurer, 

T.  MoBRis  Pbbot,  314  Vine  St. 


itkm:s. 


Boston  University  makes  no  distinctions  in  re- 
gard to  sex.  All  classes  in  all  departments  are  open 
on  the  same  terms  to  men  and  women. 

ExPBRiMBNTS  have  recently  been  made  at  Liver- 
pool with  a  new  mast-head  light,  intended  for 
ocean  steamers.  It  throws  a  fine,  brilliant  white  lieht, 
and  can  be  seen  distinctly  five  miles.  The  light  i:« 
made  from  a  powder,  and  is  thrown  through  a  mag- 
nifyirg  glass,  something  on  the  magic  lantern  plan. 
'~^Bo$t<m  TraMcripL 


Thb  boundary  dispute  between  SwitEerland  ni 
Italy,  which  was  referred  to  George  P.  Marsh,  the 
United  States  minister  at  Rome,  for  arbitration, 
has  been  decided  by  him  in  favor  of  Italy,  which 
thereby  acquires  1,800  acres  of  territory. 

Thb  stockholders  of  the  Zodlogical  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  by  a  vote  of  681  for  and  18  aj^aioBt, 
have  accepted  the  offer  to  the  Society  by  the  Tras* 
tees  of  the  Alfred  Cope  Fund  of  $25,000  upon  the 
following  conditions : 

1.  Tbat  all  malt,  vinous  or  spirituous  liquor) 
shall  be  forever  excluded  from  the  premises  occb* 
pied  by  the  Society. 

2.  That  no  exhibition  or  performances,  by  per> 
sons  or  animals,  be  permitted,  beyond  a  simple  il- 
lustration of  the  training  of  such  aaimals  as  are 
domesticated  by  man  ;  and  that,  with  such  excep- 
tions, the  animals  be  not  disturbed  ior  the  purpose 
of  entertaining  spectators,  but  that  they  be  suffered 
to  act  or  rest  as  nature  iiay  prompts 

3.  That  these  resolutions  be  embodied  in  ihe 
new  Constitution,  and  therewith  a  clause  prohibit- 
ing the  repeal  of  this  article,  unless  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Trustees  of  this  Fund. 

A  DISTINGUISH BD  medical  authority  warns  the 
drinkers  of  water  of  wells  near  dwellings  to  bewtre 
of  the  typhoid  poison  sure  to  be  found  sooner  or 
later  in  these  reservoirs,  if  any  of  the  house  draio- 
age  can  percolate  to  them.  The  gelatinous  matter 
often  found  upon  the  stones  of  a  well  is  poi^oo  lo 
the  human  system,  probably  oausing  by  its  spore? 
a  fermentation  of  the  blood,  with  the  ftbaorcii.' 
heat  of  fever.  Wholesome,  untainted  water  ia  al- 
ways free  from  all  color  and  odor.  To  teat  it  thor- 
oughly, place  in  it  a  few  grains  of  lump  sufar.  aod 
expose  it,  stoppered,  to  sunlight,  in  a  window.  If, 
even  after  an  exposure  of  eigtot  or  ten  days,  tbe 
water  becomes  turbid,  be  sure  that  it  has  been  con- 
taminated by  sewerage  of  some  kind.  Ifitremaini 
perfectly  clear,  it  is  pure  and  safe. — H.  T,  PmU 

Cbloroporm,  as  an  anaesthetic,  is  becoming  ex- 
tremely unpopular  in  Massachusetts,  two  notiiie 
cases  of  deaths  resulting  from  its  use  baring  oc- 
curred within  a  year,  in  Boston.  The  corusc:< 
jury  at  the  inquest  on  the  body  of  the  last  vicii-a 
found  that  the  chloroform  was  administered  care- 
fully, and  in  due  quantity,  and  the  post  mortem  ex- 
amination having  shown  every  organ  of  the  dr- 
ceased  healthy,  a  verdict  was  rendered  asaeriin: 
that  chloroform  was  in  itself  necessarily  nnsif^. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  use  of  chloroform  as  ss 
anaesthetic  be  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  frieods  c' 
this  measure  have  already  collected  statistics  :•> 
prove  that  out  of  every  2,700  of  those  who  take  i'. 
one  person  dies  under  its  influence.  Those  «^  ■ 
object  to  chloroform  propose  to  use  ether. — /Vjc 
Ledger. 

New  Jersey  has  now  4969  acres  devoted  to  ik" 
cranberry  culture,  and  the  whole  amount  of  ca.'^iu. 
invested  is  $1,662,130.  The  crop  last  year  wi.* 
116,409  bushels,  which  brought  on  the  vines  aboct 
$224,716,  or  13}  per  cent,  on  the  entire  investmeLt 
It  is  not  expevted  that  the  crop  this  year  will  bt 
more  than  90,000  bushels.  The  yield  of  cranber- 
ries on  Cape  Cod  and  the  adjacent  islands  the  i>rrv 
ent  >ear  is  estimated  at  70,000  bushels:  in  otbtr 
parts  of  Mastachubetts  and  Rhode  Island, 35^0^0;  ^ 
Wisconsin,  Mionesola,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  >:- 
000;  in  New  York,  5,000,  a  total  of  250,000  bushe.s 
Esiinoating  the  market  value  at  an  average  of  ^3 
per  bushel,  tte  value  of  the  entire  crop  is  abv,:*' 
$750,000.— ifoatofi  Tramtript 
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PBIEND8*    INTElLIGENCEB. 


BDVOATIOITAL. 


SCHOOL  PULLI 

nTfliN  C.  SHORTLIDQB'S  BOYS'  BOABDINO 

SCHOOL  AT  KBMNBTT  6QUARB,  PA. 
yiog  8S  boardere  is  taU  tat  1874.     Hew  Ciroalan 
1875  ssatlo  taj  addreu. 


KUWL  VAU^T  INSTITUTE, 

uhiniDft  loiuble  physica!  indaBtries,  with  t.  fall 
partial  College  Oonwe  of  fn»trnotion.  For  dm. 
il»n  lend  for  Catalogaes. 

A.  WBIQHT,  Pmb. 

no.  II,  1874  Springboro,  Warmn  Co.,  O 

UFPAQUA   MOUNTAIN   INSTITUTE. 

A  BoardiDK  School  for  both  »cxei,  controlled 
heaocielyofrri8nd»,raceiTe»popiUMaDTtinie 
Iter  Utm  {»M.OO,)  bejrfoB  Ist-mo   4th,  187B. 
Addreaa, 
S.  0.  COLLINS,  Principal, 

Cbappaqna,  New  York. 


FKIEiritS'  SEMINABT 

SASTON,   WASHINGTON   COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
loudingandDaj  School,  for  both  eexei.   A  W 
7,Pm>«p»:.   Winter  term,  $50,  begins  llth  mo: 
?or  eircnlirt,  Ac,  addrees, 

JOB  II.  WILBUR,  Tnifltee. 


tARBIAGE    CEETIFICATES. 

BY  FRIENDS-  CEREMONY. 

■"'•*""'  Pilled  ap,  J8.00. 

lovilAiioDi  neailj  prepared. 
No.  701  ARCH  SrREET. 

'■  T.  ELLWOOD  CHAPMAN. 

IBNDS'  SBEKINQ  AN  EDUCATION  FOR 
IhBir  OangbterB  at  cheapar  rates  than  thM 
led  by  our  high  priced  scbools,  can  be  accom- 
tfedal  Eaton  iDBtiiote,  Kennett Sqaate,  Cheater 
ra.    Inqnira  for  circaUr  of 

ETAN  T.  SWAYNE,      >  „^     ,     , 
SALLIK  W.  SWAYNE.  J *^''"'^P*"«- 

SEWOOS   FSIGITDS'  SCHOOL 

FOR    BOTH    SEXES. 

Maggie  B.  Longsbora  as  Principil,  a  ihotonghlj 
It  ?'"'  "P,'>"'"'=='J  »=MhBr,  is  now  open.  ■ 
w  from  a  diiUnce,  desiring  (borough  in- 
lion  in  higher  BngliBb  branches,  oai,  here  be  »c- 
lodated  with  board  in  Friends'  families,  where 
«  ?  1  u?  SfV""^"  "'*'  ^"  "ffo'ded  them. 
V  Kalgbt,  Blakey  Bintlng,  Mark  P.  Rich, 
>h  Flowers,  Hannab  R.  Flowers,  Eliiabetb  F 
«,  Bdgewood,   Pa.    Letetia  S.    Oadw»llader, 


CHESTER    ACADEMY, 

UEESTBB,  PA. 

The  Foarteeath  year  of  this  school  for  bath  seiei, 
will  open  on  Angnst  3Ut.  The  whole  BipeDM  U 
$310  per  year.    For  Oircnlars,  addess 

GEO.  GILBERT,  Prlneipal. 


N  e w  Type-Skilled  Workmen 


Corner  of  Library  Street. 


LTSIA  A.  HUBPHT. 

PLAIN  AND   FANCY   MILLINERY, 

No.  (W7  FRANKLIN  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Formerly  716  Spriag  Garden  St. 


9ao  SA.\r:Eiiii 

To  meet  the  nrgent  demand  of  the  times  the 
FLOaENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  bave  deter- 
mined to  RBDHCB  PRICES,  and  will  hereafter  seu 
their  $65  Machine  for  $46,  and  other  styleE  in  propor- 
tion. THE  FLORENCE  is  the  onlt  Sewing  Machine 
that  feeds  the  work  backward  and  forward,  or  to 
right  and  left,  as  the  porchaaer  may  prefer.  It  has 
been  greatly  hipbovid  and  sihplihid  and  is  far  bet- 
ter than  any  other  machine  io  the  market.  IT  IS 
NOW  THE  CHEAPEST.  Agents  Wanted  : 
Principai  office,  IIW  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 


UnUCW  easily  made  by  selling  TEAS  at 
IWIUnC  f  MPORTERS'PRICES,orgettiBgop. 
clubs  in  towns  and  conntry  for  the  oldest  Tea  Com- 
pany in  America.  Greatest  Inducemenls.  Send 
for  cironlM.  CANTON  TEA  CO., 

UeChambersSt.,  N.  Y 


T  ADIES   AT   HOME    AND    MEN   WHO    HAYB 

Ud  RnMK°'v'"'i"^°'"'  ",  '*"■■"  for  HEARTH 
AND  HUMi..  Novel  plans,  pleasant  work,  GOOD" 
PAY.     Send  three-cent  stamp 

THE  GRAPHIC  CO.,  39-41  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


FBIBFD8P  rKlBLLIGBNOKB. 


ASSETS  OVER  82,000,000. 

PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  C0MPAN1 

OF    PHILADELPHIA. 


Inearparated  by  the  State  of  JPenn^ylvanda  Third  Month  22 f  18M. 

BzpreBulj  required  by  its  charter  to  divide  every  dollar  of  mrplns  among  its  policy  holders.    It  is  the  i»> 
fore  strictly  miitaal. 
The  distingQishing  features  of  the  Proyideni  are  :^- 

1.  Low  rate  of  mortality  conseqaent  upon  great  care  in  the  selection  of  liyes,  and  tt    huge  proportiot 
•f  Friends  among  its  members. 

2.  Economy  in  expenses. 

3.  Prudent  investment  of  money. 

4.  Liberality  to  the  insured— as,  for  example,  its  nomrfitrfniute  i^item^  which  is  more  liberal  tbaa  tkii 
guaranteed  by  the  Massachusetts  law. 

SAMUEL  B.  SHIPLEY,  JVes.      WX.  C.  L0N08TBETH,  Vice  Aw 
ROWLAND  FABRY,  Aetuary,       ASA  &  WINO,  AssUtamt  Aetueuj. 


Fiiniiture  Wareroomt,  18  North  Ninth  Street. 

ManafiKctarer  and  Dealer  In 

Hardwood  Furniture, 

TTOVKN    TVIRB3    SI»RrN'a', 

Hair  and  Husk  Mattresses 


'Repairing,    Varnishing    and    Upholstering 
promptly  attended  to. 

JI^TFurniture  carefully  Packed,  Removed  and 
Stored. 


Jem  E.  Rosnn. 

J.H. 


Rnmnr  M.  Bobsms 

&BRO. 


i»Bor>TCToa3 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 
^oreiszi  and.  I^oxnestio  SVaits, 

948  NOBTH  nELA  WARE  A  VEKUE. 


BUpplag  oidan  pruBptij  tlM . 

r.  r.  I0BBBT8,  AlnaBdriB,  V*.  WX.  PARRT.  ClnnawhigM,  XT 

THOBIITOX  OOmOW  *  Oa,  miadft. 


FURNITURE. 
EdMuihed  twenig-fiife  ym/n  iy 


Designer,  Manufhcturer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Walnnt 
Hid  Cottage  Fumitorei  Spring,  Hair  and  Husk  Mat- 
tresses. 

No.  626  Oallowhill  Striit,  Pmila. 

Keoben  Wilson 


DOT^L'S    CRADLES. 

Every  little  girl  should  have  one.  Kame  *^Ghtcfac»- 
ter''  on  every  cradle.  Biadtxful,  Ghsaf  and  Dn- 
ABLi.  Chichester  Tot  Cbairs  to  match.  TbisCrad'i 
cannot  be  equalled  for  a  present  to  a  little  girl  foi 

BIRTHDAY  OR  HOLIDAY  GIFT. 

It  will  hold  a  doll  20  inches  long,  for  sale  by  &.• 
toy  and  furniture  dealers.  If  your  dealer  does  ct* 
have  them,  ask  bim  to  send  for  catalogue,  and  XMk*- 
none  but  the  <'  Ghichester." 

CCHICHESTEB   PATENT 

SWING     CRADLES. 

Mothers,  you  should  have  a  Chichester  Swing  Qn^ 
Mothers  who  try  them  will  have  no  other. 
Mothers,  save  your  time  by  using  a  Chichester. 
Mothers,  buy  no  other  till  you  see  a  Chichester. 

THE  CRADLE  AMONG  CRADLES. 
No  rockers  to  wear  out  carpet. 
No  rockers  to  tumble  over. 
No  rockers  for  child  to  fall  upon. 
No  squeaking  treadle  to  get  out  of  order. 
No  cradle  equal  to  Chichester  Swing  Cradle. 
Dealers,  send  for  catalogue,  to 

OEOROE  T.  COMINS, 

154  North  Street,  Boa  ton.  aa^ 
393  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


LIGHT  EXPENSES  1 


LOW  PRICES  • 


D.  L.  STA< 

dbalxr  nr 


•^1  :^ : 


[OUBE, 


tHIU,  fiUSS  AID  QUEEISWIillL 

No.  645  N.  Xighth  St,  above  Wallaea, 


'Espeofal  Attention  given  to  DecoratiBs   ChtiM  •zi 
Eapraving  Olastware. 


'  FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  21,  1874. 


No.  39. 


DESIUeiE  fiOODS  FOR  FRIENDS, 

NEAT  STRIPED  SILKS,  87}  eta.  and  $1.00  per  yard. 
18,  20,  22  and   24  inch  COLORED    BARCELONA 

SHAWLS. 
WHITE  CASHMERE  SHAWLS,  different  sixes. 
LONG  AND  SQUARE  BOUND  THIBET  SHAWLS. 
LONG  k  SQUARE  BOUND  BLANKET  SHAWLS. 
LONG  AND  SQUARE  MIXED  BLANKET  SHAWLS 
FIFTY  BROWN  MIXED  SQUARE    SHAWLS,  nea* 

Borders. 
200  YDS.  GRENADINE,  for  Friends'  Caps. 
500  YDS.  BROWN  AND  MODE  CASHMERES,  fine 

at  62}  cts. 
BROWN  AND  MODE  MOHAIRS,  FOR  FRIENDS. 
3-4  and  6-4  MODE  FLANNELS,  FOR   SKIRTING 

AND  SACQUES 
OLIVE  BROWN  FRENCH  MERINOES,  from  75  cis. 

up. 
PLAIN  SHADES  OF  SILKS,  at  $1.37}  per.  yard. 
ONE  CASE   CANTON  FLANNELS,  at  12}  cts.  for 

merly  16  cts. 
ONE  CASE  PLAIN  CALICOES,  at  10,  cts.  formerly 

12}  ots. 


S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arch  Sts.,  Philada. 

N.  B. — I  haTe  on  hand  seyeral  pieces  of  fine 
OLIVE  AND  BROWN  FRENCH  BEAVER  CLOTHS, 
of  the  best  makes,  and  MY  OWN  IMPORTATION, 
adapted  to  Friends,  which  I  will  close  ont  LESS 
THAN  COST,  my  sales  not  warranting  me  in  keeping 
a  line  of  these  goods. 

PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTY. 

A  Aill  auortment  of  eoodB  suitable  for  Friends  wear  cod 
Btantly  on  hand.    Satisfactory  fit.    Terms  Reasonable. 

aUSTAVUS  GOLZE, 
TAILOR. 

SoccMaor  to  Chaa.  0.  Jaekson.  At  tha  Old  Staad 

No.  531  Aroh  atTMt,  PhUadalplila, 


RZSlilOVAXi. 

WM.  INGRAM, 


CAHPETINGS 


AND 


OIL  oxjOth: 

JVSW  FATTERTfS, 

Great  variety  of  styles  in  every  grade  of  goods  from 
the  finest  Axminster  down  to  the  Rag  Carpet  AU 
will  be  offered  at  lowest  market  prices. 

REEVE  L.  KNIGHT  &  SON, 

(IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS, 

1222    CHESTJiUT  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Would  annovBce  to  his  friends  and  the  pablic,  that 
he  has  opened  a  New  Tea  Warehouse  at  No.  31  North 
Second  St.,  opposite  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia, 
with  a  very  choice  selection  of  New  Crop  Teas  and 
Coffees.  Those  of  onr  friends  who  have  not  favored 
us  with  their  orders  since  our  last  reduction,  will 
please  call  and  examine  our  large  stock  of  New 
Teas,  and  taste  before  buying,  as  we  always  keep 
the  kettle  boiling  on  our  Sample-table,  so  that  we 
can  please  the  most  fastidious.  After  Twenty-five 
years' experience  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  I  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  kind  and  quality  that  suit  my 
Customers andCountry  friends, and  am  now  prepared, 
under  the  new  postal  arrangement,  to  send  sample 
packages  of  one  pound  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
In  making  remittance  by  check  or  post-office  order, 
add  ten  cents  to  the  following  prices  for  postage  : 

A  strong  Oolong  Tea  for  30  cents  per  lb. ;  a  full- 
fiavored,  fine  Oolong  Tea,  40  cents ;  extra  fine,  50, 
60  and  70  cents;  Choice  New  Crop,  this  season 
Oolong,  80,  90  and  $1.00 ;  fine  Chulan,  in  half- 
pound  papers,  5  for  $1.C0,  or  by  the  box,  35  cents 
per  lb. ;  Fine  English  Breakfast  Tea,  80  cents ; 
Scented  Pekoe,  $1.00 ;  Good  Japan,  50,  60,  70,  80 
and  90  cents,  Best,  $1.00  per  lb. ;  Young  Hyson, 
Twankey,  Guopowder  and  Imperial  Tea  from  50 
scents  to  $1.00.  Fresh  Roasted  Coffee  twice  daily, 
and  ground  at  the  counter  if  desired,  from  20  to  35 
cents  per  lb.  Best  Rio,  Laguyra,  Ifaricabo,  Java 
and  British  Plantation  Coffees.  Spices  of  all  kinds, 
whole  or  ground,  in  quantities  to  suit,  warranted 
pure,  at  low  prices. 

We  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  Samples  of 
Tea  to  our  friends  and  customers  at  a  distance,  as 
well  as  in  the  city,  at  our  last  reduction  in  prices.. 
Remember 

WILLIAM  INGRAM,  Tea  Dealer, 

No.  31  N.  2d  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TEB  BETNOLDS  lEON  BOOFINa  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Iron  Building  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
ments, Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Balustrades,  Win- 
dow Caps,  Dormers,  Ac.  These  make  low  fire  in- 
surance rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Send 
for  circulars.  407  WALNUT  Street,  Philadelphia. 
WorkS;  Cam:lec. 


OARPETIirOS. 

ONI  PfilCS  OABFET  WABZBOUSli 
Window  Shades.  Oil  Oloth,  Mats,  &o. 

BENJAMIN  GREEN, 
Mp  123         3S  Nortli  Second  8t.  PhUada. 


FRIENDS'    INTELLIGENCER. 


joNi»  co^nponno  beb  sprutg 

Thb  Only  Doublb  Spring  in  thb  Markbt. 


-  This  Spring  hag  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
iOW  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
spiral  springs,  surmounted  by  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Give  size  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
references.  *< Jones  Compound  Spring"  Manufac- 
tory, 226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  QEO.  ROBERTS, 

DENTIST, 

Formerly  421  North  Sixth  Strhit, 

bas  removed  to  247  North  Eighth  Street,  where  ke 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  services. 

FRIBND8'  CENTRAL  TAILOR  STORE. 

ISAAC  H.  MACDONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Chas.  C.  Jackson,  deceased,  has  removed 
te  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  25  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
solicits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

GOOD   BUS  [NESS  OPFOBTUNITY. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON 

MANUFACTURING  COMFANT 

are  reorganizing  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
offer  better  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILT,  and  NUMBER  6 

MAKtrFAOTUBINO  SEWING  HAOHINE. 

APPLY  AT 

9*4  CHESTNUT  ST,   PHILADA. 

\I^ILLIAM   HBACOCKJ 

V\      GBNBRAL   FURNISHING    UNDBRTAKKR, 

No.  907  Filbert  Stbiit,  Phila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  OofBns,  and 
every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  ITsing  Reed's 
patent  Preserver,  obviating  the  necessity  of  packing 
bodies  in  ice.  tf 


ARTHUR'S 

ILLUSTRATED  HOME  MA8AZINE 


Bright,  Cheerful.. 
Porgressive,   al- 
ways up   to  the  I 
advan  cingi 
thought   of    the 
times  the   Homi 
Magazivb    takes' 
rank     with     the 
leading  and  most 
influential    peri- 
odicals   of    the 
day. 


CBAFT   9t  JESSTJF, 

(SuocesBors  to  B.  A  Wildman,) 

905  Mabkit  Stbiit,  Phxladilphla. 
House  Furnishing  Goods,  Cutlery,  Walnut  Brack- 
ets, Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures,  Bird  Cages,  Plated. 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

OLOTHBS  WBI.VeSRS  BIPAIRBD. 


ttisonthesideof 
'Temperance  and 
true  Christian 
diorallty.  What- 
ever  ishurtfoho 
Society  it  con- 
demns withont 
tear  or  favor  ant 
makes  itself  feld 
in  the  Homes  of 
the  People  a?  a 
power  for  good 

THE  GREAT  HOUSEHOLD  Magazine  of  America  is 
more  thoroughly  indentified  with  the  People  in  tlieir 
Home  and  Social  Life  than  any  other  periodical  io 
the  country. 

"  DEBORAH  NORMAN :   HER  WORK  AND  HER 
REWARD."    A  new  serial  story  By  T.  S.  ABTsrt. 
will  be  commenced  in  January. 
"  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO ;  or,  THE  CABINS  OF  THE 
WEST."  Bt  Rossella  Rice.  These  papers  will  be 
fresh  and  new,  and  of  unusual  interest 
HOMES  for  the  PEOPLE,  a  series  of  adrairabl: 
suggestive  articles  on  Homes  and  how  to  make  then 
pleasant  and  attractiTe.  By  Mas.  E.  B.  Dvpfbt. 
••  THE  STORY  TELLER."  This  department  will  be 
uniisnally    rich.     Besides  an  abundance   of  Sbon 
Stories,  two  or  three  terials  will  be  given  during  tiie 
year. 

"  PIPSISSIWAY"  POTTS  the  inimitable  delineaior 
of  Hom  e  Life  and  Character,  will  hare  an  article  i^ 
every  number. 

BUTTER ICK'S  NEWEST  PATTERNS  for  ladies 
and  children's  dresses  are  given  by  special airaDgc- 
ment  every  month. 
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RDPTED     READER,    *'  two    large    and    iplenoii 
premium  engraviogs.     One  of  these  is  sent /r^e  tc 
every  subscriber. 

$2  50  a  year  is  the  price  of  ^<  Abthub's  iLLrsTRATir 
Home  Magazine."  Inclubt ;  1  copies  for  $6.  6  aod  of 
extra  to  getter  up  of  club,  $12.  10  and  one  extra,  $2 
f^^l5  cents  must  be  added  to  each  sabscription  fo' 
prepayment  of  postage  for  the  year.  Specimtn  nv- 
bert  15  cents  in  currtncy  or  pottage  stamps. 

T.  S.  ABTETJB  k  SON,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 
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particulars  will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 
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OBEDIENCE  THE  OBOAN   OF  SPIRITUAL 

KKOWLEDQE. 

This  universe  is  governed  by  laws.  At 
the  bottom  of  everything  here  there  is  a  law. 
Things  are  in  this  way,  and  not  that :  we  call 
that  a  law  or  condition.  All  departments 
have  their  own  laws.  By  submission  to  them 
you  make  them  your  own.  Obey  the  laws  of* 
the  body —such  laws  as  say,  Be  temperate 
and  chaste.  Or  of  the  mind — such  laws  as 
say,  Fix  the  attention,  strengthen  by  exer- 
cise; and  then  their  prizes  are  yours — health, ; 
strength,  pliability  of  muscle,  tenaciousness 
of  memory,  nimbleness  of  imagination,  etc. 
Obey  the  laws  of  your  spiritual  being,  and  it 
has  its  prizes  too.  For  instance,  the  condi- 
tion or  law  of  a  peaceful  life  is  submission 
to  the  laws  of  meekness :  "  BleSssed  are  the 
meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  The 
condition  of  the  Beatific  Vision  is  a  pure 
heart  and  life :  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  thejr  shall  see  God."  To  the  im* 
pure,  God  is  simply  invisible.  The  condition 
annexed  to  a  sense  of  God's  presence — in 
other  words,  that  without  which  a  sense  of 
Grod*s  presence  cannot  be — is  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  Love :  "  If  we  love  one  another, 
God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  His  love  is  perfected 
in  us."  The  condition  of  spiritual  visdom 
and  certainty  in  truth  is  obedience  to  the  will 
of  Grod ;  surrender  of  private  will :  "  If  any 
man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
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doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I 
speak  of  myself." 

In  every  department  of  knowledge,  there- 
fore, there  is  an  appointed  *'  organ  "  or  in- 
strument for  discovery  'of  its  specific  truth, 
and  for  appropriating  its  specific  blessings. 
In  the  world  of  sense,  the  empirical  intellect  ; 
in  that  world  the  Baconian  philosopher  is 
supreme.  His  NovUm  Organon  is  experience ; 
he  knows  by  experiment  of  touchy  sight,  etc. 
The  religious  man  may  not  contravene  his 
assertions, — he  is  lord  in  his  own  province. 
But  in  the  spiritual  world  the  **  organ  "  of 
the  scientific  man,  sensible  experience,  is 
powerless.  If  the  chemist,  geologist,  physi- 
ologist, come  back  from  their  spheres  and  say, 
We  find  in  the  laws  of  afiinity,  in  the  de- 
posits of  past  ages,  in  the  structure  of  the 
human  frame,  no  trace  nor  token  of  a  God,  I 
simply  reply,  I  never  expected  you  would. 
Obedience  and  self-surrender  is  the  sole  organ 
by  which  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  that  which 
cannot  be  seen  nor  felt.  *'  Eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard."  .  .  .  And  just  as  by  copy- 
ing perpetually  a  master  painter's  works  we 
get  at  last  an  instinctive  and  infallible  power 
of  recognizing  his  touch,  so,  by  copying  and 
doing  God's  will,  we  recognize  what  is  His  ; 
we  know  of  the  teaching  whether  it  be  of 
God,  or  whether  it  be  an  arbitrary  invention 
of  a  human  self. 

Observe  the  universality  of  the  law :  "  If 
any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of 
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the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God  or  whether 
I  speak  of  myself."  The  law  was  true  of 
the  man  Christ  Jesus  Himself.  He  tells  us 
it  is  true  of  all  other  men. 

In  God's  universe  there  are  no  favorites  of 
heaven  who  may  transgress  the  laws  of  the 
universe  with  impunity ;  none  who  can  take 
fire  in  the  hand  and  not  be  burnt ;  no  enemies  of 
heaven  who  if  they  sow  corn  will  reap  noth- 
ing. The  law  is  just  and  true  to  all :  **  What- 
soever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

In  God's  spiritual  universe  there  are  no 
favorites  of  heaven,  who  can  attain  knowl- 
edge and  spiritual  wisdom  apart  from  obe- 
dience. There  are  none  reprobate  by  an 
eternal  decree,  who  can  surrender  self,  and  in 
all  things  submit  to  God,  and  yet  fail  of 
spiritual  convictions.  It  ia  not,  tiierefore,  a 
rare,  partial  condescension  of  God,  arbitrary 
and  causeless,  which  gives  knowledge  of  the 
truth  to  some,  and  ehuts  it  out  from  others  ; 
but  a  vast,  universal,  glorious  law.  The 
light  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.  "  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he 
shall  know." 

See  the  beauty  of  this  Divine  arrangement. 
If  the  certainty  of  truth  depended  upon  the 
proof  of  miracles,  prophecy,  or  the  discov- 
eries of  science,  then  truth  would  be  in  the 
reach  chiefly  of  those  who  can  weigh  evidence, 
investigate  history  and  languages,  study  by 
experiment;  whereas,  as  it  is,  ''The  meek 
will  He  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek 
will  He  teach  His  way."  "  Thus  saith  the 
high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity, 
whose  name  is  Holy  ;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and 
holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite 
and  humble  spirit."  The  humblest  and  the 
weakest  may  know  more  of  man,  of  moral  evil 
and  of  good,  by  a  single  act  of  charity,  or  a 
prayer  of  self-surrender,  than  all  the  sages 
can  teach  ;  ay,  or  all  the  theologians  can  dog- 
matize upon. 

They  know  nothing,  perhaps,  these  humble 
ones,  of  evidence ;  but  they  are  sure  that 
Christ  is  their  Redeemer.  They  cannot  tell 
what  matter  is ;  but  they  know  that  they  are 
spirits.  They  know  nothing  of  the  argument 
from  design ;  but  they  feel  God.  The  truths 
of  God  are  spiritually  discerned.  They  have 
never  learned  letters :  but  they  have  reached 
the  truth  of  life. 

Annexed  to  this  condition,  or  a  part  of  it, 
is  earnestness.  ''  If  any  man  will  do  His  will." 
Now  that  word  "  will  "  is  not  the  will  of  the 
future  tense,  but  will  meaning  volition.  If 
any  man  wills,  resolves,  has  the  mind  to  do 
the  will  of  God.  So,  then,  it  is  not  a  chance, 
fitful  obedience  that  leads  us  to  the  truth,  nor 
an  obedience  paid  while  happiness  lasts  and 
no  longer,  but  an  obedience  rendered  in  en- 
tireness   and   in  earnest.     It  is  not  written, 


If  any  man  does  His  will,  but  if  any  man  has 
the  spirit  and  desire.  If  we  are  in  earnot 
we  shall  persevere,  like  the  Syrophenician 
woman,  even  though  the  ear  of  the  univene 
seem  deaf,  and  Christ  Himself  appear  to  bid 
us  back.  If  we  are  not  in  earnest,  diffical- 
ties  will  discourage  us.  Because  will  is  want- 
ing, we  shall  be  asking,  still  in  ignorance  and 
doubt,  What  is  truth  ? 

All  this  will  seem  to  many  time  mispeDt. 
They  go  to  church  because  it  is  the  custom ; 
all  Uhristians  believe  it  is  the  established  re- 
ligion. But  there  are  hours — and  they  come 
to  us  all  at  some  period  of  life  or  other— 
when  the  hand  of  mystery  seems  to  lie  heavy 
on  the. soul;  when  soone  life-shock  scatters 
existence— leaves  it  a  blank  and  dreary  waste 
henceforth  forever,  and  there  appears  nothing 
of  hope  in  all  the  expanse  which  stretches 
out,  except  that  merciful  gate  of  death  which 
opens  at  the  end  ; — hours  when  the  sense  of 
misplaced  or  ill-requited  afi*ection,  the  feeling 
of  personal  worthlessness,  the  uncertaistr 
and  meanness  of  all  human  aims,  and  a  doub; 
of  all  human  goodness,  unfix  the  soul  fioii: 
all  its  old  moorings,  and  leave  it  drifting. 
drifting  over  the  vast  Infinitude,  with  an  aw- 
ful sense  of  solitariness.  Then  the  mac 
whose  faith  rested  on  outward  authoritj  and 
not  on  inward  life  will  find  it  give  wav ;  the 
authority  of  the  priest,  the  authority  of  the 
church,  or  merely  the  authority  of  a  docu- 
ment proved  by  miracles  and  backed  by 
prophecy,  the  soul — conscious  life  hereafter- 
God,  will  be  an  awful,  desolate  Perhaps 
Well,  in  such  moments  you  doubt  all— 
whether  Christianity  be  true,  whether  Chri*i 
was  man,  or  God,  or  a  beautiful  fable.  You 
ask  bitterly,  like  Pontius  Pilate,  >yhat  1= 
truth  ?  In  such  an  hour  what  remains  ?  1 
reply,  obedience.  Leave  those  thoughts  in 
the  present.  Act :  be  merciful  and  gentle- 
honest;  force  yourself  to  abound  in  little 
services ;  try  to  do  good  to  others ;  be  trct 
to  the  duty  that  you  know.  That  must  U 
right,  whatever  else  is  uncertain.  And  hx 
all  the  laws  pi  the  human  heart,  by  the  Wore 
of  God,  you  shall  not  be  left  to  doubt  R 
that  much  of  the  will  of  God  which  is  plais 
to  you,  "  You  shall  know  of  the  doctrint 
whether  it  be  of  God."— jP.  W.  Bobertson, 

GODLINESS. 

The  following  weighty  expressiona  were 
delivered  by  the  late  Samuel  Fothergill,  in  ^ 
visit  to  a  family  of  Friends  in  London,  1769 

"  As  you  are  both  young  in  years,  and  it  is 
probable,  very  probable,  may  be  at  timea  so- 
licitous for  your  future  advancement  in  life. 
I  would  just  propose  one  thing  to  your  seri^u! 
consideration,  without  which  no  one  waf  ever 
happy,  nor  any  one  unhappy  with  it    Tha* 
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is  godliness — it  is  the  soul's  health.     Godli- 
ness is  profitable  in  all  things — it  is  profitable 
in  health;  it  is  profitable  in  sickness;  it  is 
profitable  in  a  languishing  bed ;  it  is  profit- 
able in  death — it  initiates  us  into  the  com- 
panj  of  glorified  spirits,  in  the  boundless  and 
oeatified  regions  of  immortality;   and,   mj 
dear  young  friends,  I  earnestly  address  you 
on  this  occasion,  with  a  degree  of  tender  af- 
fection, sincerely  desiring  your  happy  intro- 
duction therein,  when  these  few  fleeting  mo- 
ments of  your  existence  shall  terminate;  and 
you  shall  be  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  immaculate    purity.     You    are 
placed  here  as  delegated  stewards — as  ac- 
countable beings  to  your  bountiful  Creator 
for  every  talent  conmltted  to  your  care;  and 
your  eternal  interest  depends  upon  your  con- 
secrating the  whole  to  His  service,  who  cre- 
ated you   as  veisels  for  His  honor,  and  to 
whose  guidance  and  proteation  I  warmly  re- 
commend you,  my  baloved  friends ;  sincerely 
wishing  your   establishmant  and   growth  in 
the  ever   blessed   and   unchangeable  truth, 
through  the  boanty  and  favor  of  our  Father 
who  is  in  heaven. 

"'Godliness  is  profitable  in   all   things'; 
ani  should  it  fall  to  your  lots  to  experience 
the  trying  and  gloomy  season  of  poverty  and 
sickness,  by  the  permission  of  Divins  Prov- 
iJeuce,  who3e  allotments  are  all  in  wisdom, 
'and  directed  for  our  benefit,  where  are  you 
to  saek  comfort  for  your  disconsolate,  afflicted 
minds  but  in  godliness?     '  Godliness  is  profit- 
able in  all  things' ;  and  I  most  earnestly  in- 
treit  you  to  a  due  consideration  of  the  im- 
importance  of  it.      Seek  a  Friend   in  your 
early  days  that  will  never  forsake  you ;  for  if 
you  apply  to  God  in  sincerity,  He  will  be 
found  of  you.     His  Divine  goodness  will  pre- 
serve you  as  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  and 
conduct  you  through  the  various  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  a  tempestuous  world,  to  an 
everlasting  habitation   in   glory.     Oh!  seek 
Him  early  above  every  other  consideration. 
He  will  be  a  Father  and  a  Friend  when  no 
terrestrial  object  can  administer  the  least  con- 
solation,  and   when  every  pleasant  picture 
shall  be  stained  in  your  view.     '  Godliness  is 
profitable   in   all   things'— it  is    the  soul's 
health  ;  it  is  the  never-failing  support  of  the 
righteous  under  ever^  diffi  julty,  and  the  sov- 
ereign antidote  to  the  evils  of  life.     I  could 
wish  our  dear  youth  were  more  generally  en- 
gaged in  pursuit  after  substantial  happiness; 
that  they  would  cultivate  an  acquaintance 
with  their  Creator  in  the  morning  of  their 
days,  for  the  sands  of  life  are  hastening  to  a 
close,  and  the   evening  is  approaching  with 
unremitting  swiftness.    Alas!  alas!  what  are 
the  riches   and  splendor  of  these  perishing 
and  sublunary  objects,  in  comparison  to  our 


I  everlasting  well-being  hereafter?  The  one  is 
transient,  fleeting  and  momentary,  and  alto- 
gether uncertain;  the  other  is  a  permanent 
fruition  of  uninterrupted  joy  and  felicity  for- 
ever amongst  an  innumerable  company  of 
saints  and  angels,  and  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect— continuing  the  inexhaustible 
theme  of  praises,  dominion  and  worship,  to 
the  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  whole  universe. 

''I  sincerely  wish  that  the  male  head  of 
this  family  may  ba  an  example  to  his  wife  in 
all  godly  conversation;  taking  her   by  the 
hand,  and  dwelling  in  the  power,  in  the  life 
of  godliness.     In  love  and  unity  with  each 
other,  gathering  into  the  warm  bosom  of  the 
S:>ciety;   for  I  have  had  to  remark,  in  my 
visit  through  parts  of  this  city,  many  loiter- 
ing as  upon  the  skirts  of  the  camp,  and  the 
sword  of  Amalek  has  destroyed  numbers.     I 
beseech  you,  my  beloved  friends,  to  let  your 
eye  be  unto  godliness ;  and,  although  it  falls 
not  to  the  godly  to  be  always  blest  with  afflu- 
ence of  worldly  riches,  yet  you  will  assuredly 
find  unspeakable  consolation,  resulting  from 
the  Divine  goodness  towards  you,  which  will 
abundantly    counterbalance    every    worldly 
consideration.     For  they  are  not  men  of  this 
world ;  they  are  from  it,  and  their  views  are 
directed  towards  a  better  country — even  a 
pure,  holy,   undefiled   habitation — an   house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
Sack  not  after  riches;  suffer  not  your  atten- 
tion to  be  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  virtue, 
nor  to  be  desirous  after  the  vain,  foolish,  tran- 
sitory amusements  of  a  degenerate  age,  for 
all  these  things  will  terminate  in  sorrow  and 
distress  of  mind,  and  riches  make  to  them- 
selves wings  and  flee  away.    '  Bat  godlinoss 
is  profitable  in  all  things';  it  will  be  your 
sure  support  in  every  trial,  and  your  never- 
failing  consolation  under  every  difficulty,  and 
ultimately  afford  you  a  comfortable  admission 
into  the  permanent  joys  of  eternity,  as  a  glo- 
rious and   unfading  recompanse,  which   the 
Father  and  Fountain  of  unlimited  mercy  ^nd 
goodness  has  prepared  for  all  those  who  dili- 
gently seek  Him.   Therefore,  my  dear  young 
friends,  suffer  me,  once  more,  strongly  to  re- 
commend you  in  the  early  part  of  your  life 
to  seek  the  God  of  your  Father,  the  never- 
failing  help  of  those  who  seek  Him  in  sin- 
cerity.    I  will  say  this,  for  your  encourage- 
ment, Though  the  heavens  should  pass  away, 
and  the  earth  be  removed  out  of  its  place, 
though  the  lofty  mountains  should  dissolve 
and  be  no  more,  yet  the  promises  of  the  Lord 
are  amply  verified  to  them  that  fear  Him. 
His  fear  is  a  blessing  which  makes  truly  rich 
and  adds  no  sorrow  with  it,  and  will  assur- 
edly attend  the  humble  efforts  of  a  life  of 
dedication  to  His  service,  administer  comfort 
under  every  trying  dispensation  of  His  prov- 
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dienoe,  and  be  your  exceeding  great  reward, 
for  '  godliness  is  riches  in  poverty,  and  profit- 
able in  all  things/  "—British  Friend. 


■  — > 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 

women's  congress. 

The  Women's  Second  Congress  met  in 
Chicago  on  the  13th  of  Tenth  month,  Mary 
A.  Livermore  in  the  chair.  It  is  a  recent 
organization,  its  first  meeting  having  been 
held  a  year  ago.  Though  many  of  its  mem- 
bers belong  to  the  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion also,  the  prevailing  spirit  seems  to  be 
patient  and  quiet  waiting  for  the  franchise,  as 
something  sure  to-  come,  sooner  or  later,  and 
in  the  meantime  considering  subjects  qualify- 
ing them,  physically  and  mentally,  for  its 
right  exercise. 

The  titles  of  the  papers  read  were  "  Fi- 
nance ;"  **  The  Physical  Education  of  Girls ;" 
"  Our  Inheritance :  with  Reference  to  Pre- 
patal  Influences;"  "The  Relation  of  the 
Woman  Physician  to  Society;"  "  Woman  in 
Journalism  ;"  '*  The  Science  of  Domestic 
Economy ;"  "  How  can  Woman  best  Oppose 
Intemperance?"  &c.,  showing  the  practical 
tendency  of  the  Congress. 

One  could  but  feel,  when  listening  to 
Frances  Willard  reading  her  able  paper  on 
"  Woman's  Duty,  with  Kegard  to  Intemper- 
ance," and  to  Dr.  Mary  Blake,  on  **  Our  In- 
heritance," and  to  Mary  Livermore,  waxing 
eloquent,  on  the  subject  of  the  condition  of 
poor  working-women  in  large  cities,  that  here 
were  women  whose  whole  heart  was  in  the 
elevation  of  their  sex,  and  in  human  reform 
generally. 

After  each  paper  was  read,  its  subject  was 
open  to  discussion  by  the  members  of  the 
Congress,  and  general  interest  was  manifested 
in  these  discussions  throughout  the  audience. 

Especial  prominence  was  given  to  the  topic 
of  "  Dress  Keform,"  and  a  private  session,  to 
which  women  only  were  admitted,  was  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  t^e  subject,  and  to 
the  exhibition  of  articles  of  apparel  for  women, 
their  inventor  claimlpg  that  they  combined 
utility,  ease  and  comfort.  As  she  has  patented 
them,  however,  the  field  of  their  usefulness 
is  much  lessened. 

Dr.  Mary  Blake  exhibited  several  under- 
garments, fashioned  after  the  kind  she  her- 
self wore,  and  which  were  especially  well 
adapted  for  female  physicians,  being  quickly 
put  on  and  off. 

While  women  in  most  parts  of  the  civilized 
world  are  either  groaning  under  the  bondage 
of  fashion,  or  else  renouncing  everything  but 
utility  in  their  apparel,  it  seems  strange  that 
no  one  has  yet  hit  upon  the  happy  medium, 
which  shall  dress  women  healthfully  and 
comfortably,  as  well  as  gracefully. 


The  paper,  "  How  can  Woman  best  Op- 
pose Intemperance  ?"  was  one  possessiog  a 
great  deal  of  present  interest,  as  the  wiuler 
work   in   that   direction    is  soon  to  begin. 
Frances  Willard,  President  of  the  Women's 
Temperance  Association,  of  Chicago,  made 
some  very  appropriate  suggestions  on  this 
head.    She  advises  women,  first,  to  be  them- 
selves   total    abstainers    from    intoxicating 
liquors,  in  all  shapes  and  forms,  and  to  ban- 
ish from  their  tables,  not  only  liquor  iteelf, 
but  all  such  stimulating  food  as  weakens  and 
vitiates  the  palate  and  stomach,  and  prepares 
the  way  for  spiritous  drinks.    She  thioka  & 
regenerate  system  of  cookery  would  go  far 
towards  solving  this  problem.     Second,  not 
to  administer  it,  or  allow  it  to  be  administered, 
to  infants  or  children  as  medicine.    Many  a 
child   has  gained  the    reputation  of  being 
"such  a  good,  quiet  baby,"  at  the  risk  of  its 
future  welfare  in  life,  by  the  constant  admin- 
istration of  some  stupefying  potion.    Third, 
to  make  home    more    attractive    than  the 
saloons.    Too  often,   the  boys'  room,  instead 
of  being  cosy  and  pleasant,  is  a  *'  chamber  of 
horrors."     With  regard  to  her  influence  out- 
side the  home  circle,  woman's  best  weapons 
against  intemperance  are  "  piety,  persuasion 
and  prayer." 

A  letter  was  read  from  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  of  England,  on  the  subject  of  "-Fi- 
nance," and  two  encouraging  letters  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Woman's  Association  of  Ge- 
neva, and  from  Mrs.  M.  A.  Baines,  of  Lon- 
don. 

The  paper  on  "Woman  in  Journalism' 
was  exceedingly  practical,  written,  as  it  wa^ 
by  the  associate  editor  of  an  Indiana  country 
journal.  She  evidently  knows  whereof  ^he 
speaks,  having,  as  she  says,  worked  at  nearly 
all  branches  of  an  editor's  business.  It  is  her 
opinion,  that  journalism,  as  a  profession,  is 
more  open  to  women  than  almost  any  other, 
and  requires  less  time  for  preparation  than 
other  professions,  while  the  diflTerence  between 
the  sexes  in  qualification  for  if,  is,  if  anything, 
in  favor  of  women,  on  account  of  their  quicker 
preceptions,  closer  attention  to  details,  and 
more  sympathetic  natures. 

The  Congress  lasted  a  week,  and  bad  a  foil 
attendance  at  all  sessions.  Its  next  meeting, 
to  be  presided  over  by  Prof.  Maria  Mitchell, 
will  fie  held  in  a  year,  probably  at  ^ew 
York,  when  we  may  be  favored  with  as  able 
papers  as  were  read  at  this  Congress,  with 
the  benefit  of  a  year's  added  experience. 

M.  W.  A  • 

Chicago,  llth  month  Sth,  1874. 
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To  clothe  the  naked  and  feed  the  hangrr 
is  good ;  to  teach  men  how  to  provide  for 
themselves  is  much  better. 
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BR.  JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware 
that  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's discovery  of  oxygen  was  held  on  the 
thirty-first  of  Seventh  month  last,  at  Nor- 
thumberland, in  this  State,  the  place  where 
he  found  refuge  after  being  driven  from  his 
home  in  the  old  world.  The  following  quota- 
tion from  a  sketch  of  his  life  is  a  short  intro- 
duction to  the  interesting  lecture  by  Dr. 
Draper,  delivered  in  1848,  on  the  subject  of 
this  important  discovery.  Both  the  quotation 
and  lecture  are  from  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly : 

*'  Dr.  Draper's  statement  is  as  fresh  and 
felicitous  as  if  his  lecture  had  just  been  pre 
pared  to  commemorate  the  centennial  of  the 
discovery  of  oxygen,  and  but  few  will  sus- 
pect, on  perusing  it,  that  it  was  delivered  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  before  the  medical 
students  of  the  New  York  Universitv ;  of 
course,  with  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
present  occasion.  It  was  privately  printed  by 
the  class  for  their  own  use,  and  has  never  be- 
fore been  given  to  the  public.  Its  perusal 
cannot  fail  to  sharpen  the  interest  of  readers 
to  know  more  of  the  personality  of  the  re- 
markable man  who  made  the  greatest  of  all 
chemical  discoveries,  and  to  whose  eventful 
career  there  attaches  so  romantic  an  interest" 

PBIESTLSrS  DISCOVERT  OF  OJTGEN  OAS. 
BT  JOHN  WILLIAM  DRAPER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Animal  instincts,  when  properly  considered, 
are  often  found  to  be  connected  with  physical 
laws.  Even  in  the  case  of  man,  his  gratifi- 
cations and  dislikes  frequently  originate  in 
the  imperceptible  action  of  external  circum- 
stances, and  those  feelings,  and  the  impulses 
to  which  they  give  rise,  are,  in  the  scheme  of 
Mature,  strangely  bound  up  with  other  things, 
with  which,  at  first  sight,  they  seem  to  have 
no  kind  of  connection. 

Thus,  with  what  pleasure  the  whole  animal 
world  rejoices  at  the  coming  of  spring !  There 
is  a  heart-felt  delight,  not  limited  to  the  higher 
races,  but  common  to  all.  With  the  return- 
ing temperature,  birds,  and  beasts,  and  in- 
sects, prepare  for  the  duties  of  a  new  year, 
and  everything  seems  full  of  animation  and 
life.  Even  the  illiterate  man  cannot  look 
unmoved  on  the  green  tint  stealing  over  the 
iields.  Perhaps  his  sentiments  may  in  some 
measure  be  connected  with  a  perception  that 
there  is  a  promise  for  the  gratification  of  his 
baser  animal  appetites,  and  that  this  prosper- 
ous beginning  will  end  in  the  production  of 
corn  and  wine  for  his  use.  But,  behind  these, 


which  are  the  more  obvious,  there  are  other 
causes  for  rejoicing — causes  which  can  only 
be  fully  appreciated  by  the  intelligent,  and 
which  have  been  made  plain  only  by  the  ad- 
vances of  the  highest  branches  of  human 
knowledge. 

How  often  is  our  admiration  aroused  by 
the  work  of  mechanical  artists! — the  steam- 
ship, which  day  after  dry  has  continued  its 
unceasing  and  successftil  struggles  with  the 
waves,  or  the  chronometer,  which,  once  wound 
up,  keeps  on  for  months  together  its  reflated 
motion.  Yet  how  far  are  all  these  contrivances 
outdone  in  the  mechanism  of  every  living 
man !  Of  his  double  nervous  system,  one 
part,  the  intellectual,  observes  its  mysterious 
periodicities,  its  time  of  activity  and  time  of 
repose ;  its  time  of  wakefulness  and  time  of 
sleep ;  the  other  never  sleeps  till  death,  but 
keeps  u  p  its  incessant  action ;  the  beating  of  the 
heart,  the  introduction  of  air  by  breathing,  in- 
volving millions  of  movements  which  never 
fatigue  us,  and  of  which  we  are  indeed,  for 
the  most  part,  unconscious.  And,  now,  who 
would  suppose  that  these,  the  highest  and 
noblest  results  of  a  far  greater  mechanician 
than  man,  are  ultimately  connected  with  the 
return  of  the.  spring ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
continuance  of  the  life  of  man  is  indissolubly 
linked  with  the  putting  forth  of  the  buds  of  a 
tree? 

Yet  so  it  is ;  and  surely  we  cannot  spend 
an  hour  more  profitably  than  in  tracing  that 
connection.  Such  studies  are  appropriate  to 
all  intelligent  men.  And,  wnen  another 
spring  revisits  us,  we  shall  not  find  that  this 
hour  has  been  entirely  lost  The  reflections 
it  may  suggest  will,  perhaps,  increase  the 
pleasure  with  which  we  view  the  return  of 
that  great  natural  phenomenon. 

In  thus  explaining  to  you  the  connection 
subsisting  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  I  shall  have,  in  the  first  place,  to 
introduce  an  account  of  the  great  scientific 
discovery  of  the  last  century — the  discovery 
of  oxygen  gas — an  event  rivaling  in  import- 
ance the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  uni-v 
versal  gravitation  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in 
the  preceding  age. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  an  opin- 
ion universally  prevailed  that  the  atmospheric 
air  is  a  perfectly  homogeneous  and  undecompos- 
ablebody ;  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  air,  that 
which  we  breathe,  and  though  in  mines,  wells, 
and  other  deep  and  solitary  places,  substances 
somewhat  analogous  occur,  they  are  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  vitiated  forms  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  which  has  gathered  poisonous 
qualities  from  mineral  exhalations.  From 
the  remotest  times  these  opinions  had  pre- 
vailed. Manv  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
looked  upon  the  Olympian  Jupiter  as  only 
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an  emblem  of  the  atmosphere,  and  little  sus- 
pected that  the  day  would  come  when  that 
great  god  of  antiquity  would  be  anatomized, 
dissected,  and  his  various  parts  and  qualities 
displayed.  How  often  do  things  which  have 
struck  one  generation  with  awe  become  com- 
monplace affiiirs  in  another  I 
^  It  so  happened  that,  though,  from  time  to 
time,  after  the  thirteenth  century,  different 
gaseous  eubstances  were  accidentally  encoun- 
tered, they  all  possessed  the  quality  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  light  of  a  candle,  and  were 
therefore  incompetent  to  support  combustion, 
and  when  breathed  were  destructive  of  ani- 
mal life.  The  doctrine  that  these  were  only 
vitiated  forms  of  the  atmosphere  seemed  very 
plausible,  and  this  interpretation  was  received 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  capital  discovery  was  made  by  Dr.  Priest- 
ley that  the  air  is  not  a  simple  substance, 
and  that  there  is  a  great  family  of  analogous 
bodies,  each  of  the  members  of  which  pos- 
sesses peculiar  properties.  He  completely 
broke  down  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  ele- 
mentary nature  of  the  atmosphere. 

You  can  scarcely  form  an  estimate  of  the 
immense  consequences  that  followed  this  dis- 
covery. It  was  found  not  ajone  to  affect 
chemistry,  properly  speaking,  it  threw  a  flood 
of  light  on  every  allied  science.  The  chem- 
istry of  that  day  was  overthrown.  Without 
any  exaggeration,  I  characterize  it  as  the 
capital  discovery  of  the  last  age,  rivaling  in 
its  importance  and  in  its  results  the  great  dis- 
covery of  the  preceding  century,  universal 
gravitation,  by  Newton.  Extended  by  the 
chemists  of  England,  France  and  Germany, 
it  has  utterly  exploded  metaphysical  physi- 
ology, which,  taking  its  origin  in  the  dark  ages, 
has  been  the  great  barrier  to  the  progress  of 
rational  medicine.  Whoever  will  take  pains 
to  study  with  attention  the  works  devoted  to 
the  exposition  of  that  ancient  system,  must 
be  struck  with  the  impenetrable  obscurity 
in  which  it  is  enveloped.  You  turn  over  page 
after  page,  and  the  more  you  read  the  more 
.you  become  confuced.  It  is  a  constant  put- 
ting of  words  for  thiogs,  of  phrases  for  facts. 
Even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  powerful 
writers,  metaphysical  physiology  is  essentially 
unintelligible;  but  not  so  with  that  other 
physiology  which  has  arisen  in  cur  times,  all 
its  statements  are  clear,  precise,  distinct ;  it 
relies  on  the  exact  sciences,  such  as  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy,  because  it  is  itself  ex- 
act. The  progress  of  all  the  departments  of 
human  knowledge  is  often  the  same.  Two 
thouEand  years  ago  the  pagans  peopled  Olym- 
pus with  manv  gods ;  and  so  in  the  infancy 
of  medicine  tne  corporeal  frame  was  peopled 
with  many  intangible  forms — a  soul,  a  mind, 
a  vital  power,  an  instinct,  ^  nervous  agent. 


an  aura  and  animal  spirits  without  end.  Bat 
a  better  knowledge  of  these  things  is  ftst 
teaching  us  the  eternal  truth  that,  as  there  is 
but  one  God  in  the  heavens,  so  there  is  but 
one  spirit  in  man ;  a  presiding  agent  that 
supervises  and  directs  all;  that  all  the  acts  of 
Itfe  are  brought  about  by  the  inhalation  of 
atmospheric  air ;  and  that  every  living  ani- 
mal owes  its  so-called  vital  properties  to  the 
action  of  air  within  its  system ;  that  then 
thus  arise  oxidations  and  other  alterations  in 
the  economy,  so  that  not  a  movement  takes 
place,  nor  a  thought  occurs,  without  contem- 
poraneous structural  changes.  The  introduc- 
tion of  air  by  breathing  is,  I  say,  the  funda- 
mental fact  in  physiology ;  nay,  more,  it  is 
the  fundamental  event  in  the  action  of  the 
brain.  I  rest  my  opinions  not  on  scientific 
facts,  though  they  are  numerous  and  irresist- 
ible, but  I  go  at  once  to  an  authority  far  be- 
yond all  chemists  and  metaphysicians.  In  vain 
the  physiologist  asks  me  to  deny  the  combus- 
tive  influence  of  air  in  the  body,  and  affects 
a  fictitious  fear  of  the  tendency  of  such  a 
doctrine.  Shall  I  not  believe  the  positive  de- 
claration of  Him  who  is  the  artificer  of  these 
beautiful  contrivances  ? — shall  we  accuse  the 
Almighty  of  materialism  when  He  tells  us 
that  **  He  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breatk 
of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul?" 

The  circumstances  that  first  direct  the  mind 
of  a  philosopher  to  discoveries  destined  to 
exert  an  influence  over  the  whole  human  race 
cannot  fail  to  be  full  of  interest.  So  it  is  in 
the  present  case.  It  happened  that  Priestley, 
who  resided  near  a  brewery  in  the  town  of 
Leeds,  in  England,  accidentally  observed  that 
the  beer  during  its  fermentation  in  the  Tats 
gave  forth  a  remarkable  aerial  substance. 
The  flame  of  a  lighted  stick  immersed  in  it 
was  at  once  extinguished,  and  the  smoke 
floating  on  the  top  of  the  stratum  showed  that 
it  was  very  heavy,  a  result  which  was  per- 
fectly confirmed  by  the  observation  that,  in- 
visible and  intangible  as  it  was,  this  air  could 
be  poured  from  vessel  to  vessel  like  water, 
and  in  the  vats  in  which  it  originally  occurred 
it  would  overflow  their  edges  and  deccend  lo 
the  floor,  along  which  it  would  run  like  a 
stream,  its  course  being  readily^ tracked  by 
the  expedient  of  putting  a  lighted  stick  into 
it,  and  observing  the  extinction  oi  the  flame. 
Moreover,  he  found  that  it  would  dissolve  in 
water,  for,  if  dishes  of  that  liquid  were  placed 
where  it  had  access,  an  agreeably  and  acidu- 
lous and  sparkling  fluid,  scda-water,  vas 
formed.  And  that  the  agent  which  brought 
all  these  results  about  possessed  a  physiokg* 
ical  potency,  was  proved  by  the  fatal  tact,  tt>o 
often  known  in  such  manufactories,  that  if,  by 
accident,  it  was  breathed,  death  at  once  took 
place. 
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The  substance  which  Priestley  thus  first 
encountered  was  that  known  to  us  as  carbonic- 
acid  gas ;  it  had  already  been  studied  un^er 
other  circumstances  by  Black  and  older 
chemists.  I  mention  it  here  because  it  led 
Priestley  to  that  long  continued  investigation 
of  factitious  airs,  which  was  crowned  by  the 
great  discovery  of  oxygen  gas. 

We  have  seen  with  what  acuteness  Priest- 
ley detected  difi^rences  between  the  gas  just 
mentioned  and  common  air.  It  is  a  strik- 
ing fact,  verified  over  and  over  again  in  the 
history  of  science,  that  the  most  imposing  re- 
sults may  be  presented  to  the  acutest  mind, 
and  their  significance  and  value  remain  un- 
detected. Priestley,  in  1771,  having  exposed 
some  saltpetre  to  the  fire,  disengaged  oxygen, 
experimented  with  it,  and  even  showed  itsen^ 
ergetic  power  of  supporting  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  and  yet  the  value  of  these  truths  en- 
tirely escaped  him.  Three  years  subsequently 
he  submitted  one  of  the  compounds  of  quick- 
silver to  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays,  con- 
verged by  a  burning-glass,  oxygen  again 
escaped,  and  this  time  he  secured  his  dis- 
covery. 

He  was  not  long  in  recognizing  its  import- 
ance. One  after  another,  as  the  properties 
were  developed,  the  value  of  their  conse- 
quences was  apparent.  First,  a  lighted  can- 
dle, far  from  being  extinguished,  burnt  with 
increased  brilliancy,  and  substances  com- 
monly reputed  incombustible,  such  as  iron 
and  other  metals,  were  consumed  as  though 
they  were  wood.  The  doctrine  of  vitiated 
airs  disappeared  at  once.  Here  was  a  sub- 
stance possessed  of  all  the  chemical  energies 
of  the  atmosphere,  only  in  an  incomparably 
more  intense  degree.  If  there  were  vitiation 
at  all,  the  air  itself  was  a  vitiated  form  of 
the  gas.  Then,  too,  he  found  that  it  could 
sustain  completely  the  breathing  of  animals, 
and  that,  in  reality,  it  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  discharge  of  that  function,  a  fact 
which  led  him  to  apply  to  it  the  epithet "  vital 
air;"  and  lastly,  that  the  atmosphere  itself,  far 
from  being,  as  the  ancients  had  supposed,  a 
simple  homogeneous  mass,  contained  this 
substance  as  its  active  principle,  mingled 
with  four  times  as  much  of  another  different 
body. 

(To  be  continued.) 


■  <■»  ■ 


Remember  that  serenity  recommends  your 
&ith  and  religion.  If  you  are  serene  only 
when  surrounded  by  the  comforts  of  life,  men 
will  say,  "  It  is  easy  to  be  happy  when  one 
hag  health,  and  friends,  and  wealth."  But 
when  a  man  stands  in  darkness,  and  never 
loses  courage,  and  is  sweet-tempered  as  ever, 
there  is  a  testimony  to  his  religion  which  the 
world  cannot  mistake. 


ABOUT    FERNS. 

At  a  recent  meeting^  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  of  rhiladelphia,  Dr.  J. 
Gibbons  Hunt  remarked  that  the  structure 
of  the  SchizcBa  pusiUa  differed  widely  from 
that  of  our  other  indigenous  schizaceous  ferns, 
viz.,  Lygodium  palmatum,  and  its  morpholog- 
ical elements  are  unlike  those  of  our  ferns  in 
general. 

The  barren  frond  of  Schisscea  pusUla  is 
marked  on  its  epidermal  surface  with  a  double 
line  of  stomata,  and  these  organs  extend  the 
entire  length  of  the  frond. 

The  cells  which  make  up  the  interior  of 
this  delicate  fern  are  cylindrical  and  vary  in 
size,  but  their  distinctive  characters  lie  in 
minute  projections  or  outgrowths  from  all 
sides  of  the  cells,  and  these  projections  meet 
and  are  articulated  with  corresponding  out- 
growth from  adjoining  cells,  do  that  the  cells 
of  SchizcBa  have  penetrating  between  them  in 
every  direction  intercellular  spaces  and  chan- 
nels of  remarkable  regularity  and  beauty,  and 
so  characteristic  is  this  plan  of  cell-union,  that 
the  botanist  need  find  no  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying the  smallest  fragment  of  the  plant. 

This  morphological  peculiarity  has  not  been 
noticed  before.  R.  Roberts. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM       UNPUBLISHED       LETTERS. 


I  speak,  my  dear  friend,  of  what  I  know, 
when  I  say  that  growing  old  is  an  experience 
for  which  nothing  can  prepare  us.  All  we 
may  read  about  it,  all  we  may  hear,  all  we 
may  see,  will  fall  short  of  conveying  to  the 
inexperienced  the  full  idea.  It  is  through  ex- 
experience  only  that  we  can  realize  the  want 
of  former  power,  a  disability  coming  in  upon 
us,  in  Ihie  direction  or  in  that,  wherefore,  we 
can  hardly  tell,  and  yet  a  full  consciousness 
of  the  lack  leaves  us  no  room  for  doubt,  that 
former  energy  has  gone  and  given  place  to  a 
sense  of  dependence,  against  which  we  vainly 
struggle,  and  against  which,  in  earlier  life, 
we  would  surely  have  rebelled.  We  are 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  outward  applica- 
tion of  the  language  formerly  used,  "  When 
thou  wast  young,  thou  girdedst  thyself,  and 
walkedst  whither  thou  wouldst ;  but  when  thou 
shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy 
hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry 
thee  whither  thou  wouldst  cot." 

Though  this  may  be  so  outwardly^  and 
though  the.  experience  may  call  for  a  large 
share  of  Christian  submission  and  patience, 
we  have  great  cause  for  thankfulness  when 
we  can  feel  that,  "  while  the  outward  man 
perisheth,  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by 
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day,"  because  the  Power  that  ministered  to 
our  spiritual  needs  in  early  life,  remains  the 
same  eternal  all-sufficiency. 

Then,  again,  there  is  cause  for  thankfiil- 
ness,  when  we  find  many  things,  that  for 
years  have  claimed  the  place  of  duties,  now, 
one  by  one,  gradually  loosing  their  hold  in 
this  connection,  until  at  last  we  feel  a  full  re- 
leasement  just  when  bodily  ability  would 
have  proven  insufficient  for  the  service. 

Surely,  I  know  what  I  say,  for  I  thus 
speak  from  recent  experience.  If  thou  wast 
by  my  side,  I  could  go  more  into  detail  than 
I  wish  to  in  my  note.  So  I  close  with  the  ac- 
knowledgement, we  are  wisely  and  merci- 
fully dealt  with  by  our  loving  Father,  who 
suits  His  requirements  to  our  preeent  condi- 
tion, and  ever  standi  ready  to  guide  us  with 
His  counsel  as  we  pass  along  through  the 
various  stages  of  this  present  life ;  and  when 
the  end  shall  come,  and  mortality  is  put  off, 
will  receive  into  one  of  His  many  mansions 
the  redeemed  spirit. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  21,  1874. 


Scripture  Quotations. — Friends,  as  a 
body,  have  always  held  the  Scriptures  in  high 
estimation.  They  have  been  careful  to  en- 
courage their  reading,  and,  in  their  Discipline, 
have  based  every  requirement  upon  the  pre- 
cepts found  in  the  New  Testament.*  No  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church  has  stronger  claims 
to  a  practical  belief  in  these  writings.  Their 
language  is  the  language  of  Jesus  and  the 
apostles.  The  simplicity  of  their  dress  and 
address  is  after  the  pattern  laid  down  by  the 
great  Exanipler,  and  taught  by  His  imme- 
diate followers  ;  so  that  nowhere  in  the  whole 
range  of  Christian  profession,  can  it  be  said 
that  a  greater  conformity  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Scriptures  is  advocated. 

While  this  is  true,  and  cannot  be  gain- 
said, Friends  have  never  claimed  the  written 
AYord  to  be  the  only  rule  and  safe  guide  in 
matters  of  faith  and  practice  for  the  Christian 
believer.  Valuable  as  are  the  records  of  the 
earnest  men  and  women,  whose  experiences 
are  therein  set  forth,  and  vital  as  are  the  tes. 
timonies  of  prophets  and  teachers,  yet  we  hold 
all  these  as  secondary  to  that  Divine*  Word 
to  which  they  all  bear  witness,  and  which  is 
as  much  to  us  as  it  was  to  them,  the  saving 
Power  to  which  we  must  come  if  we  would 


find  that  peace  so  earnestly  desired  by  the 
troubled  soul.  We  hold  the  Scriptures  to  be 
only  one  of  the  iDstrumentalities  by  which  the 
way  is  opened  for  the  Troth  to  enter,  and 
their  chief  use  to  inquirers  is,  that  in  them 
they  find  their  own  states  and  conditions  faith- 
fully portrayed,  and  they  are  encouraged  to 
seek  help  from  the  same  Source  which  gave 
assistance  to  the  worthies,  whose  lives  are 

therein  recorded. 
The  Apostle  Paul,  after  enumerating  tho?e 

who  had   ''  obtained  a  good  report  through 
faith,"   writes:    ^'Seeing  we  also  are  com- 
passed about  with  so  great  a  doud  of  wit- 
nesses, let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the 
sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us 
run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us." 
That  greater  care  is  needed  among  us  in 
the  use  of  Scripture  texts  and  terms  in  oor 
public  testimonies,  must  be  apparent  to  i} 
who  are  in  any  degree  familiar  with  them 
In  quoting  from  any  author,  we  are  in  datj 
bound  to  do  it  fairly,  that  there  may  be  n^ 
misunderstanding  in  relation  to  the  meaning 
of  the  extract ;  and  the  Scriptures  ou^ht  nti 
to  be  an  exception.     In  the  quotations  that 
are  made,  we  should  give  forth  the  seQtinient 
or  truth  that  is  apparently  intended  to  be 
taught.     Unless   this   watchfulness,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  address  our  assemblies,  b 
maintained,  we  are  in  great  danger  of  beconi 
ing  preventers  rather  than  promoters  of  the 
truths  they   contain.      Our    young  people. 
whose  attention  is  now  awakened  to  the  nor^ 
careful  reading  and  study  of  these  record^ 
will  soon  learn  to  distrust  those  expounder* 
of  Divine  truth  who  are  accustomed  to  luia 

quote  them. 

These  mistakes,  doubtless,  are  often  the  nr 

suit  of  receiving  things  second-hand,  and  be 

tray  a  want  of  familiarity  with  the  ScnptRn'^ 

that  does  not  comport  with  the  requiremttii 

of  our  Disciplin3  and  the  straightforwardce^* 

and  honesty  of  onr  holy  profession. 

In  our  fear  of  being  led  by  "  the  letter. 

which  we  all  know  has  no  life  of  itself.  let  i-' 

not  sufier  ourselves  to  be  so  biased  as  to  re 

fuse  to  seek  for  its  true  place  in  oor  ^S^ 

tions ;  and,  when  called  upon  to  quality  any 

statement,  made  in  public  or  in  the  honv 

circle,  by  evidence  drawn  from  Scripture,  it! 

a  care  be  exercised  that  it  be  done  in  tut 
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language  of  the  text.  We  may  make  any 
appJication  that  the  reveal  ings  of  Truth  in 
our  own  minds  makes  clear,  after  it  has  been 
fairly  stated. 

There  are  what  are  termed  **  gallery 
pbra?es/'  some  of  which  are  only  unmeaning 
utterances  of  what,  were  they  given  forth  as 
they  stand  in  the  sublime  orientalism  of  He- 
brew poetry,  would  lift  the  souls  that  they 
reach  to  a  much  loftier  plane  of  religious 
emotion.  Take,  for  instance,  that  acknowl- 
edgement to  the  steadfastness  of  the  Divine 
guidance  recorded  in  the  twenty-third  Psalm, 
"  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for 
Thou  art  with  me ;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff 
they  comfort  me,"  This  revelation  that  death 
is  at  most  "  only  a  shadow,"  through  "  the 
valley  "  of  which  the  rod  and  staff  of  Heav- 
enly guidance  conducts  into  the  light  beyond, 
is  what  the  soul  longs  most  of  all  to  know. 

The  valley  of  a  shadow  is  unsubstantial, 
and  quickly  passes;  that  which  it  leads  to, 
must  be  enduring. 

Clear  and  explicit  as  are  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  through  sheer  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  very  many  of  our  ministers,  they  are 
rendered  so  as  to  read  that  "  the  valley  "  is 
not  "  a  shadow,"  but  death  itself;  for  they 
say,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  and 
shadow,  which  latter  becomes  an  unmeaning 
appendage,  and  death  is.made  that  dark  and 
cheerless  condition  from  which  every  human 
feeling  shrinks,  so  appalled,  that  not  even 
the  promise  that  follows  is  able,  entirely,  to 
dissipate  its  gloom. 

Those  who  thus  misquote,  should  see  that 
they  impair  not  the  valueof  the  testimony  they 
give  forth,  for,  if  careless  in  those  things  which 
may  be  seen  and  read  by  all,  how  are  their 
hearers  to  be  assured  that  the  messages  they 
claim  to  receive  through  spiritual  channels, 
and  by  direct  communion  with  the  Divine 
Spirit,are  trustworthy  declarations  of  revealed 
truth  ?    **A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient" 


as 


DIED. 

MORGAN.— Near  Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  on  the  13th 
of  Ninth  month,  1874,  of  consumption,  Charles  B., 
son  of  Benjamin  and  Ann  0.  Morgan,  in  the  20lh 
year  of  bis  age;  a  member  of  Horsham   Monthly 

Meeting. 

Tnis  dear  youth  was  an  invalid  for  nearly  three 


years,  and  bore  his  snfferings  with  so  much  patience 
that  he  was  an  example  to  those  who  were  older. 
Having  much  to  live  for,  it  was,  at  first,  hard  for 
him  to  realize  that  his  sickness  was  unto  death  ; 
but  his  mind  gradually  became  accustomed  to  the 
idea,  and  he  was  enabled  to  attain  a  state  of  resig- 
nation io  the  Divine  will.  Being  of  a  mild  and 
cheerful  disposition,  he  was  much  beloved  by  a 
large  circle  of  lelatives  and  friends,  who  loved  to 
sit  by  him  and  feel  the  sweetness  of  his  meek  and 
quiet  spirit. 


ISAAC    T.  HOPPER- 

At  the  opening  of  the  regular  Surc^ical  Lec- 
ture, in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  September  16th,  1874,  Dr.  Morton, 
one 'of  the  attending  surgeons,  addressed  the 
Medical  Class  as  follows : 

It  is  my  painful  duty,  gentlemen,  to  an- 
nounce to  you  the  death  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper, 
of  this  city,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  medical  class  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  this  Hos- 
pital, and  my  much  beloved  pupil. 

Many,  if  not  most  of  you,  knew  Mr.  Hop- 
per, and  will  ever  remember  his  bright,  happy, 
handsome  countenance,  and  manly  figure; 
while  those  of  you  who  were  fortunate  in 
knowing  him  intimately,  can  never  forget  his 
pre-eminently  unselfish,  pure  and  truthful 
character. 

Mr.  Hopper  received  his  early  education 
in  this  city.  When  quite  young  he  was 
placed  in  a  highly  respectable  mercantile 
house,  where  by  his  industry,  integrity  and 
amiable  conduct,  he  won  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  employers ;  but  not  until  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  did  he  find 
that  pursuit  which  seemed  exactly  suited  to 
his  tastes. 

He  was  an  excellent  student,  always  punc- 
tual in  his  attendance  upon  lectures.  He 
rapidly  improved  his  opportunities,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  first  year  had  a  remarkable 
knowledge  of  Anatomy,  while  in  several  other 
branches  of  medical  science  he  was  unusually 
proficient.^ 

He  looked  forward  to  the  coming  winter 
with  its  increased  duties  and  responsibilities 
with  great  pleasure,  and  a  bright  future 
seemed  to  be  opening  before  him. 

The  death  of  a  much-loved  and  honored 
mother — which  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago — to 
whom  he  was  moat  tenderly  (devoted,  through  a 
distressing  illness  of  some  months,  maoe  a 
deep  impression  upon  Mr.  Hopper's  sensitive 
disposition.  Although  enjoying  apparently 
robust  health,  he  sufiered  during  the  summer, 
while  at  York  Harbor,  Maine,  from  several 
severe  attacks  of  hemorrhage  from  the  nose ; 
a  short  visit  to  Atlantic  City  was  beneficial, 
and  on  his  return  he  seemed  quite  well.    It 
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was  not  until  Saturday,  the  5th  of  September, 
that  he  complaiDed  of  being  indisposed.  Dur- 
ing the  following  week  well  marked  symptoms 
of  a  desperate  typhoid  appeared,  and  his  ever 
bright,  clear  brain  was  soon  found  to  be  over- 
taxed; delirium  supervened,  and  his  spirit 
calmly  passed  away  at  an  early  hour  yester- 
day morning. 

Mr.  Hopper's  unusual  intelligence,  modest 
deportment  and  gentle  character  rendered 
him  very  companionable,  not  only  to  those 
of  his  own  age,  but  to  those  of  more  mature 
years. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  in  the  cbar- 
acter  of  this  excellent  young  man,  was  his 
devoted  attachment  to  and  tenderness  towards 
little  children,  to  whom  he  rendered  himself 
very  attractive,  and  in  whose  company  he 
was  perfectly  happy. 

I  cannot  close,  gentlemen,  without  referring 
to  the  great  loss  I  have  personally  sustained 
in  Mr.  Hopper's  death.  During  the  last 
eighteen  months  we  were  together  almost 
daily,  in  which  time  I  learned  to  love  him. 
As  a  devoted  pupil,  an  excellent  assistant, 
a  generous,  loving  friend,  his  place  cannot 
be  supplied;  but  we  can  look  back  upon  his 
brief,  unblemished  career,  cherish  his  memory, 
and  emulate  his  example. 


«  <•» 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
FBOM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

IN   MUNICH. 

No.  23. 

CContinned  from  page  605.) 

Our  visit  to  the  old  Royal  Palace  of  Ba- 
varia seems  worthy  of  mention.  It  is  a  fa- 
mous building,  and  was  completed  by  Duke 
Maximilian  I,  in  1616.  It  is  said  that  when 
the  conqueror  Gustavus  Adolphus  entered 
Munich,  he  so  much  admired  this  palace  that 
he  expressed  the  unreasonable  wish  that  he 
could  have  it  taken  to  Stockholm — a  pro- 
digious wish  certainly — since  the  building  is 
550  feet  long  and  280  deep,  enclosing  four 
spacious  courts.  Four  bronze  lions  guard 
the  two  Doric  entrances,  and  over  these  are 
allegoric  figures  of  Valor,  Temperance,  Wis- 
dom and  Justice,  and  the  arms  of  Bavaria 
and  Lorraine.  The  first  consort  of  Duke 
Maximilian  was  a  Princess  of  Lorraine.  In 
a  niche  between  the  portals  is  a  bronze  statue 
of  the  Madonna,  Ihe  special  patron  of  Bava- 
ria. We  did  not  tarry  long  in  the  vaulted 
passage  to  examine  the  great  stone  weighing 
364  pounds,  which,  we  are  told,  one  of  the 
early  dukes  lifted  and  threw  a  great  distance ; 
nor  at  the  three  great  spikes,  one  twelve,  one 
nine  and  a  half,  and  one  eight  and  a  half  feet 
high,  which  are  supposed  to  mark  the  mighty 
jumps  of  athletic  princes  of  Bavaria  in  the 


mythic  ages.  The  apartments  of  the  "  ahe 
Rendenz,  as  it  is  called,  are  magnificentlj 
fitted  up  in  the  style  of  the  17th  centurj, 
and  are  rendered  venerable  by  portraits  of 
the  princes,  dukes  and  emperors  of  by-gone 
days,  and  their  consorts.  We  were  not  shown 
the  treasury  where  the  royal  jewels  are  kept; 
nor  the  antiquarium,  said  to  be  a  very  fine 
collection  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman  and 
German  relics,  nor  the  rich  chapel  with  roof 
of  gold  and  blue,  walls  of  Florentine  mosaic, 
floor  of  amethyst,  jasper  and  marble,  and  al- 
tars of  solid  silver ;  but  we  were  allowed  to 
linger  a  few  minutes  in  the  Kaiser-zimmer, 
or  apartments  of  Charles  VII,  which  give 
an  idea  of  the  excessive  luxury  in  %%hich 
these  dukes  of  past  times  lived.  They  eon- 
aist  of  a  reception  saloon,  dining .  saloon, 
throne-room,  bed-room,  cabinet  of  mirrors  and 
cabinet  of  miniatures.  The  excessive  rich- 
ness of  the  hangings,  gorseouf  gilding,  and 
works  of  art  of  every  kind,  are  less  amazing 
than  the  wonderful  bed  of  state  and  its  can- 
opy, all  covered  heavily  with  gold  embroiderr. 
We  are  told  that  the  work  cost  800,000  flor- 
ins, and  that  forty  persons  were  fifteen  years 
steadily  employed  in  accomplishing  it ;  and 
really  they  might  have  been  better  employed 
one  would  think.  The  greats  broad,  loAy 
couch  looks  much  too  grand  for  use ;  and  so 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  tnoueht,  it  seems,  for 
when  he  occupied  these  splendid  apartments 
he  had  his  camp-bed  set  up  alongside  of  the 
royal  couch.  A  hall  or  mirrors  next  ad- 
joining the  bed-chamber  gives  one  the  idea 
of  standing  in  the  centre  of  endless  galleries 
of  palace  splendors,  and  it  is  rather  confus- 
ing to  find  one's  own  familiar  visage  repeated 
endlessly  in  all  directions.  We  pass  onvntrd 
to  the  last  room  of  the  series,  which  is  all  over 
decorated  with  miniature  porcelain  paintings 
of  great  delicacy  and  beauty.  Among  these 
our  attention  is  directed  to  St.  Jerome,  by 
Albert  Durer.  The  Saint  is  seated  in  study, 
or  contemplation, at  a  table,  and  the  sweetness, 
majesty  and  serenity  of  his  face  are  admira- 
bly expressed.  Here  we  would  gladly  lin- 
ger, but  the  guide  kindly  informs  us  that  tbe 
company  have  gone  on,  and  that  we  must  do 
as  others  do,  and  hurry  through  these  halls 
back  to  that  from  whence  we  came. 

Now  we  are  to  be  shown  some  portions  of 
the  new  palace,  built  by  King  Louis  L  It 
is  of  greenish  sandstone,  with  a  fa9ade  said 
to  be  modelled  after  that  of  the  Pitti  Palace  at 
Florence,  though  with  variations.  It  wa£ 
ten  years  in  building  (from  1832  to  1842  . 
and  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
works  of  the  present  day.  Through  vaulted 
spaces  and  up  a  grand  staircase  Uie  solemn 
and  courteous  guide  escorts  us,  and  we  are 
ushered  into  the  Odyssus-Salle,  six  rooms  de^ 
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voted  to  encaustic  paintiDgs,  illustrating  the 
Odyssey  of  Homer.  The  ereat  pictures  give 
the  whole  poem  or  series  of  poems  with  great 
miDuteness,  and  it  would  be  delightful  and 
most  iDstractive  to  take  our  own  Bryant's 
beautiful  translation  of  the  Greek  heroic 
legend  and  read  it  afresh  in  the  presence 
of  these  masterly  interpretations  of  tne  poem 
by  Schwanthaler. 

But  onward  we  must  go  now,  up  a  splendid 
marble  stairway,  and  are  shown  a  great  ball- 
room, 130  feet  long  and  40  wide.     There  is  a 
gallery  above,  whence  spectators  may  observe 
the  revels  of  royalty,  and  there  are  most  lux- 
urious seats  on  which,  in  the  intervals  of  the 
dance,  rest  may  be  found,  and  the  walls  are 
most  artistically   decorated   with   figures  of 
dancers  in  relief  by  Schwanthaler.     When  a 
blaze  of  light  illuminates  the  shining  saloon, 
and  merry  music  resounds  from  the  gallery, 
and  courtly  dancers  whirl  over  the  polished 
tessellated  floor,  it  must  be  a  scene  of  magic 
brilliancy;  but  now  it  is  only  a  long  and 
stately  saloon,  from  which  we  are  taken  into 
the  Galleries  of  Beauty.    Here  are  thirty- 
seven  portraits,  beautifully  painted,  of  the 
handsomest  women  of  every  social  position, 
who  have  lived  or  still  live  in  Munich.    They 
are  all  likenesses,  and  are  the  work  of  Joseph 
Stieler,  court  painter  to  King  Louis  I,  and  it 
is  said  by  connoisseurs  on  such  matters  that 
t)iirty-six  such   beautiful  women  were  never 
before  thus  assembled  for  review.  Here  is  Ihe 
patrician  countess  and   the  gentle  daughter 
of  the  bourgeois — the  throned  queen  and  the 
actress  of  the  court  theatre — and  I  fancied 
that  on  every  face  was  a  trace  of  sorrow.    I 
thought  of  the  "Dream  of  Fair  Women," 
which  the  stately  laureat  of  England  tells  so 
musically,  and  how 

"  In  every  land 
He  saw,  whatever  light  illumineth, 
Beaatj  and  anguish  walking  hand  in  hand 
The  downward  slope  of  death." 

We  cared  not  to  linger  in  the  hall  of  ban- 
juets  or  of  battles,  where  fourteen  great  battle 
-cenes,  by  leading  artists,  commemorate  the 
nilitary  achievements  of  the  Bavarians  in 
he  Napoleonic  wars,  and  we  are  led  to  the 
hree  saloons  dedicated  to  the  three  great 
ipochs  in  the  mediseval  history  of  Germany, 
fhe  first  pictures  out  the  story  of  Charlemagne 
rom  the  time  when  he  is  anointed  king  of 
he  Franks  in  his  boyhood  to  the  reception  of 
be  imperial  crown  of  the  Roman  Empire 
rom|Pope  Leo  III.  Then  we  are  shown  the  six 
;reat  scenes  in  the  life  of  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
rom  his  election  to  the  empire  to  his  death, 
iut  to  me  the  Saloon  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg 
ras  the  most  interesting.  The  first'paintingrep- 
esents  the  young  Count  Rudolph  giving  his 
lorse  to  a  priest,  that  he  may  cross  a  stream 


to  ^  administer  the  Holy  Sacrament  to  a 
dying  person.  In  the  second,  he  receives  the 
imperial  insignia,  and  hears  the  announce- 
ment that  he  is  elected  Emperor.  In  the 
third,  he  defeats  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  and  in 
the  fourth  he  is  grandly  represented  on  the 
imperial  throne,  dispensing  justice  to  robber 
knights  and  sheltering  innocence. 

And  now  we  are  shown  the  Throne-room, 
which  is  considered  the  very  perfection  of 
beauty  and  richness.  It  is  115  feet  long  and 
77  broad,  and  it  has  side  galleries  supported 
by  ten  Corinthian  columns  of  beautiful  uMir- 
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ble,  with  gilt  capitals  and  pediments.  Be^ 
tween  thesd  columns  are  placed  twelve  colos- 
sal  figures,  in  richly-gilded  bronze,  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Princes  of  Bavaria.  It  is 
said  that  each  of  these  statues  weighs  thirty 
hundred-weight,  and  that  500  ducats  (250 
pounds)  have  been  used  for  the  gilding  of 
each.  They  are  very  beautifully  wrought, 
majestic  and  expressive,  and  are  the  fruit  of 
the  genius  of  Schwanthaler.  The  throne  is 
on  a  raised  platform,  richly  carpeted,  and  is 
a  simple  arm-chair,  covered  with  heavy  gilt 
tapestry.  It  is  certainly  the  noblest  royal 
apartment  I  ever  saw. 

And  now,  though  we  are  weary  with  our 
long  journey  from  hall  to  hall,  we  must  see 
the  suite  of  rooms  in  the  new  palace,  of  which 
the  magnificent  frescoes,  by  Schnorr,  picture 
forth  the  great  German  epic  poem,  the  '*  Nie- 
belungen  lied." 

It  seems  that  in  the  fabulous  long  ago^ 
there  lived  at  Worms  on  the  Rhine,  a  beau- 
tiful princess,  named  Criemhilda.  Siegfried, 
a  young  prince  from  the  Netherlands,  re- 
nowned for  his  heroic  deeds,  hearm^  of  her 
beauty  and  her  virtue,  comes  to  Worms  to 
woo  her,  and  wins  her  heart  and  hand  by 
noble  and  knightly  deeds.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  sea  (wherever  that  may  be)  lived  a 
famous  princess,  named  Brunhilda,  renowned 
for  strength  and  warlike  skill.  Those  who 
sought  her  hand  must  first  contend  with  her, 
and  she  was  pledged  to  wed  the  one  who 
should  overcome  her,  but  he  who  was  over- 
thrown was  slain.  Many  princes  and  valiant 
knights  had  fallen  in  the  vain  struggle  for 
the  hand  of  the  fierce  Brunhilda,  when  Gun- 
ther,  the  brother  of  Criemhilda,  resolves  to 
attempt  the  perilous  contest,  and,  assisted  by 
Siegfried,  he  overcomes  her.  According  to 
agreement,  Brunhilda  weds  Gunther,  but  later 
discovers,  to  her  great  wrath,  that  Siegfried 
had  assisted  in  the  conquest  of  her  hand. 
Then  she  persuades  her  husband  to  invite 
Siegfried  and  Criemhilda  to  Worms,  when 
Siegfried  is  murdered  by  her  behest,  and 
Criemhilda  remains  to  mourn  over  him.  Thir- 
teen years  she  lingers  at  Worms,  when  her 
hand  is  demanded  in  marriage  by  King  Elzel 
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(Attila).  For  the  sake  of  vengeance,  she  be- 
comes the  wife  of  Etzel,  and  after  a  time  per- 
suades her  lord  to  invite  Gunther  and  Brun- 
hilda,  and  the  traitor  Hagan,  who  had  mur^ 
dered  Siegfried,  to  their  court.  Then  is 
Hagan  slain,  and  Criemhilda  herself  kills 
Brunhilda,  and  is  herself  slain  by  Hildebrand. 
This  is  the  outline  of  the  strange  poem  of  the 
dark  ages,  and  it  has  been  thought  worthy  to 
be  impressed  on 'the  minds  of  the  people  by 
these  beautiful  mural  pictures.  Five  cham- 
bers are  occupied  by  the  representation,  and 
the  last  is  called  the  Hall  of  Lamentations, 
where  the  survivors  mourn  over  the  dead  and 
relate  the  sad  tale  to  the  Bishop  of  Passan. 
The  whole  work  is  wonderfully  perfect  and 
expressive,  and  tempts  the  observer  to  return 
and  linger  longer  among  the  mytbic  heroes  of 
the  barbaric  times. 

The  frescoes  of  the  arcades  of  the  garden 
of  the  palace  court  are  also  a  picture  history 
of  heroic  deeds  done* in  the  fatherland,  and 
one  feels  oppressed,  almost,  with  a  sense  of 
the  endless  profusion  of  the  work.  These 
frescoes  are  the  work  of  the  artists  of  Louis, 
and  the  events  commemorated  by  them  com- 
mence with  Otho  the  Great  relieving  the  Ger- 
man army  in  the  pass  of  Chiusa,  and  then 
the  investment  of  Otho  of  Wittelsbach  with 
the  dukedom  of  Bavaria,  1180;  and  they 
end  with  King  Maximilian  I  granting  a  con- 
fititution  to  his  people,  in  the  present  century. 

Fine  landscape  frescoes,  painted  by  Rott* 
mann,  giving  views  of  Tyrol,  Italy  and  Sicily, 
adorn  the  spaces  between  the  doors  of  the 
ehops  in  the  arcade,  and  on  the  north  side  are 
thirty-nine  pictures  illustrating  the  Greek 
war  of  emancipation. 

So  the  people  of  Munich  as  well  as  their 
visitors  are  continually  feasted  with  choice 
works  of  art,  in  public  halls,  in  churches,  and 
even  in  their  passage-ways ;  and  these  are  as 
free  to  them  as  the  air  they  breathe  and  as 
the  bright  water  of  their  lear. 

A  few  days'  energetic  sight-seeing  in  this 
city  is  absolutely  overwhelming.  The  eye 
aches,  and  the  mind  fairly  aches  with  the  ef- 
fort to  do  justice  to  such  a  storehouse  of  the 
beautiful  in  art,  and  of  memorials  of  the  days 
of  old.  The  four  kings  of  Bavaria  have  di- 
rected all  possible  energy  in  building  up, 
beautifying  and  richly  storing  with  art  treas- 
ures their  capital  city. 

Maximilian  I  founded  new  suburbs  to  Mu- 
nich, and  built  many  splendid  and  useful  ed- 
ifices. He  owed  his  regal  title  to  the  victo- 
ries of  Napoleon  I.  In  1800  Munich  was 
occupied  by  the  French,  in  consequence  of 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  and  in 
1805  the  Elector  Maximilian  was  obliged  to 
flee  before  the  Austrians  to  Wurzburg,  but 
was   re-instated   by   Napoleon ^   and  at  the 


treat)  of  Presburg  was  invested  with  the 
kingly  title  of  Maximilian  I,  King  of  Ban- 
ria  Both  he  and  his  successors  have  been 
munificent  patrons  of  science  and  art. 

Louis  I,  the  second  king  of  Bavaria,  wu 
a  great  lover  of  art,  and  the  beautiful  and 
spacious  Pinakotheksy  Glyptothek   and  nev 
palace,  as  well  as  many  other  magnificent 
buildings,  are  memorials  of  his  taste  and 
munificence.    One  of  the  most  conspicuoos 
points  in  my  memory  of  Munich  will  be  that 
of  the  Kuhmes-halle,  or  Hall  of  Fame,  and 
the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Bavaria.    Towaid 
the  close  of  a  fine,  bright  afternoon  we  took 
a   carriage  and  rode  out  to  the  Theresito 
meadow,  on  the  eastern  outskirts  of  the  citv, 
a  beautifully  level,  grassy  plain,  quite  unin- 
cumbered with  trees.   Here,  on  17th  of  Ninth 
month,  1810,  was  held  a  festival  of  the  people, 
in  honor  of  Louis,  who  was  then  crown  prince, 
and  his  young  bride,  the  Princeas  Theresa  of 
Hildburghausen.   The  royal  guests  sat  in  &  pa- 
vilion on  the  meadow,  and  the  people  enter- 
tained them  with  races,  games,  processixiDs 
and  music,  and  sang  songs  of  the  fatherh&L 
At  the  close  of  the  festivity  there  was  a  dis- 
tribution of  prizes,  and  so  great  was  the  grat- 
ification of  the  king  and  prince  that  they  in- 
stituted the  regularly  recurring  October  (*& 
tival,  which  has  been  held  every  year  &iu\.t 
in   the  Theresian   meadow.     ThefieJJ  is  al 
ready  being  prepared,  and  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple are  promenading  the  meadow  which  b 
extensive  enough  to  give  ample  space  for  a 
company  of  many    thousands.      \Ve    drive 
along  an  elevated  terrace  on  the  western  b'jr- 
der  of  the  field,  and  halt  in  the  presence  of 
an  E  shaped  Ionic  tea) pie,  in  front  of  whicli 
stands   the  grandest  bronze  I  ever  behtM 
The  Bavaria,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  colossal  c^- 
ure,  with  regular  features  and  exact  propor- 
tions. Foi  ty-eight  steps  lead  from  the  meatiov 
up  to  it,  and  then  on  a  marble  pedestal,  thirtr 
feet  high,  stands  the  great  statue,  meisurii^ 
from  its  base  to  the  top  of  the  wreath  held  it 
the  uplifted  band,  sixty-six  feet.     The  at:  • 
tude  is  striking  and  noble,  and  the  drape.7 
ample  and  graceful,  confined  at  the  waist  br 
a  broad  girdle.     The  left  hand  is  raised  .n 
high,  upholding  a  laurel   crown,  while  the 
right  grasps  a  dagger,  and  by  her  side  8It^  a 
lion  of  proportions  as  gigantic  as  the  Bava* 
ria.      The  Hall  of  Fame,  surroandio^  iL* 
statue  on  three  sides,  serves  as  a  backgronc  I . 
but,  as  it  is   only  sixty  feet  high,  and    li: 
statue  and  pedestal  are  96,  the  fiararia  v  ^ 
ers  far  above  the  temple,  and  finds  a   pur. 
blue  background  in  the  evening  sky;  and  zh 
beautiful  forest  which  rises  beyond  the  hi. 
serves  to  complete  the  grand  picture.     T.*:-. 
building  is  230  feet  long,  and  the  two  wii:^ 
each  advance  105  feet 
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On  the  interior  wall  of  the  temple  are 
ranged  on  conBoIes  the  white  marble  bufets  of 
seventj-five  celebrated  Bavarians,  memora- 
ble for  their  genius  and  virtues,  and  for  the 
services  they  have  rendered  to  science  and 
art,  as  well  as  for  civic  or  religious  eminence. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  warriors  do  not  pre- 
dominate in  this  august  company,  but  that 
higher  honor  has  here  been  shown  to  the 
beoeficent  victories  of  peace.  There  is  ample 
space  in  this  splendid  pavilion  of  fame  for 
many  handreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  busts, 
as  Bavaria  shall  desire  to  honor  in  this  man- 
ner her  illustrioud  citizens  and  benefactors. 

As  we  stand  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  and  look 
out  from  its  cool  shades  ever  the  fair  There- 
sian  meadow,  a  party  arrive  who  aspire  to 
ascend  to  the  head  of  the  Bavaria  and  enjoy 
the  wide  view  of  the  environs  of  Munich  and 
the  distant  mountain  land  which  we  are  told 
is  to  be  seen  from  the  top.  A  door  of  bronze 
at  the  rear  of  the  pedestal  is  opened,  and  up 
go  the  climbers,  nothing  daunted  by  the  dark- 
ness, and  by  the  terrible  heat  which  the 
mighty  bronze  has  absorbed  during  a  day  of 
intense  sunshine.  Sixty-six  steps  lead  up 
through  the  pedestal  to  the  figure,  and  then 
from  the  knee  an  iron  staircase  of  sixty  steps 
conducts  to  the  head,  in  which  two  seats,  cap- 
able of  holding  six  persons,  are  placed.  The 
astonishing  and  almost  incredible  story  is 
told,  that  on  the  day  on  which  the  Bavaria 
was  raised  to  its  place  twenty- nine  men  and 
two  boys  were  in  the  head  and  that,  amid  the 
universal  joy  and  astonishment  of  the  multi- 
tude, they  emerged  from  one  of  the  long  locks 
of  the  hair,  and  in  turn  descended  a  long 
ladder.  On  one  of  the  locks  is  the  following 
inscription,  in  German :  "  This  colossal  statue, 
erected  by  Ludwig  T,  King  of  Bavaria,  was 
designed  and  modeled  by  Ludwig  von  Sch wan- 
thaler,  and  cast  in  bronze  and  executed  be- 
tween the  years  1844  and  1850,  by  Ferdinand 
Miller."  It  is  surelv  a  most  wonderful  work, 
whether  we  consider  the  entire  symmetry, 
beauty  and  grace  of  the  figure,  or  its  enor- 
mous size  and  weight,  The  expressive  and 
Snely-chiselled  mouth  is  fifteen  inches  wide, 
and  the  eyes  are  eleven  inches,  and  it  is  stated 
that  seventy-eight  tons  of  metal  were  used  in 
the  casting.  The  material  is  mostly  the  can- 
non captured  from  different  nations,  princi- 
pally the  Turkish  guns  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Navarino. 

As  we  drove  into  the  city,  across  the  mead- 
)w,  the  sunset  light  was  just  gilding  the  no- 
ble head  of  the  statue,  and  giving  to  the 
evening  heaven  the  gracious  tinting  peculiar 
o  the  high  places,  and  I  thought  the  scene 
)ne  of  the  finest  and  most  inspiring  imagin- 
able. If  it  were  possible  or  proper,  I  should 
(rish  to  linger  on  the  grassy  plain  till  the  har- 


vest-moon and  the  infinite  host  of  heaven  had 
bedecked  the  blue  concave,  to  note  how  glo- 
rious the  Bavaria  would  be,  with  her  towering 
head  among  the  constellations,  like  a  heathen 
goddess.  S.  R. 

mnth  month  2lthj  1874. 
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SLEEP. 

"So  He  giTeth  His  beloyed  sleep."— Psa.  ezzTii,  2. 

He  sees  when  their  footsteps  falter,  when  their  heart 

grows  weak  and  faint, 
He  marks  when  their  strength  is  failiog,  and  listens 

to  each  complaint  I 
He  bids  them  rest  for  a  season,  for  the  pathway  haa 

grown  too  steep ; 
And  folded  in  fair  green  pastures,  - 

He  giretb  His  loyed  ones  sleep. 

Like  weary  and  worn-oat  children,  that  sigh  for  the 
dajlight^s  close, 

He  knows  that  they  oft  are  longing  for  home  and  its 
sweet  repose; 

So  He  calls  them  in  from  their  labors  ere  the  shad- 
ows around  them  creep, 

And  silently  watching  o'er  them, 

He  gireth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

He  giyeth  It,  oh,  so  gently  I  as  a  mother  will  hush  to 

rest 
The  babe  that  she  softly  pillows  so  tenderly  on  her 

breast ; 
Forgotten  are  now  the  trials  and  sorrows  that  made 

them  weep ; 
For  with  many  a  soothing  promise 

He  giveth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

ffe  giveth  it!  friends  the  dearest,  can  never  thi» 

boon  bestow ; 
But  He  touches  the  drooping  eyelids,  and  placid  the 

features  grow ; 
Their  foes  may  gather  about  them,  and  storms  maj 

round  them  sweep, 
But,  guarding  them  safe  from  danger, 

He  giveth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

All  dread  of  the  distant  future,  all  fears  that  opprest 
to  day, 

Like  mistf,  that  clear  in  the  sunlight,  have  noise- 
lessly passed  away ; 

Nor  call,  nor  clamor  can  rouse  them  from  slumbers 
so  pure  and  deep, 

For  only  His  voice  can  reach  them 

Who  giveth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

Weep  not  that  their  toils  are  over,  weep  not  that 

their  race  is  run ; 
God  grant  we  may  rest  as  calmly  when  our  work,. 

like  theirs,  is  done  I 
Till  then  we  would  yield  with  gladness  our  treasures 

to  Him  to  keep, 
And  rejoice  in  the  sweet  assurance. 

He  giveth  His  loved  ones  sleep. 

— Oolden  Hours. 


■  »■»  ■ 


To  speak  and  act  truth  with  constancy  and 
precision  is  nearly  as  difficult,  and  perhaps 
as  meritorious^  as  to  speak  it  under  intim- 
idation or  penalty ;  and  it  is  a  strange  thought 
how  many  men  there  are,  as  I  trust,  who 
would  hold  it  at  the  cost  of  fortune  or  life,  for 
one  who  could  hold  it  at  the  cost  of  a  little 
daily  trouble. — Suskin, 
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THE  CAT8KILLB  AND  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE 

DELAWARE. 
(Condaded  ttom  page  607./ 

?  The  next  morning  a  pleasant  walk  of  eight 
miles  brings  us  to  the  flourishing  village  of 
Prattville. 

The  lawns  in  front  of  the  houses  are  gay 
with  well-dressed  persons  engaged  in  the  sports 
of  the  morniug,  and  among  which  the  inevit- 
able croquet  game,  everywhere  so  popular, 
takes  precedence  of  all  others.  As  we  entered 
the  village,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
tablet  in  a  fine  park  by  the  roadside,  having 
this  inscription : 

To  the  memory  of 

BORREL,    AGED     2d. 
AND 

Bat,   aged   24. 
These  were  the  favorites  of  over  one  thou- 
sand horses  worn  out  in  the  service 
of  Z.  Pratt. 

Also,  to  the  memory  of  the  faithful  dogs 
Carlo,  aged  12, 

AND 

Mingo,  aged  8. 

Curiosity  led  us  to  learn  something  more  of 
the  history  of  Z.  Pratt,  and,  in  response  to 
our  inquiry,  we  are  informed  that  he  was 
very  extensively  engaged  in  the  tanning  busi- 
ness here  many  years  ago,  realized  a  large 
fortune ;  was  engaged  afterwards  in  banking, 
and  finally  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  died.  This  memorial  of  him  is  an 
evidence  not  only  of  his  wealth  and  great 
possessions,  but  also  of  his  kindly  remem- 
brance of  services  rendered  from  his  stables 
and  his  kennel. 

After  a  short  rest  at  this  village,  we  re- 
sume our  walk,  crossing,  within  the  town,  a 
very  substantial  bridge  over  the  Schoharie 
creek,  which  is  here  a  rapid  and  consider- 
able stream.  Directly  beyond  the  village 
the  road  leaves  the  valley  of  the  creek  and 
ascends  a  branch  which  comes  from  the  west- 
ward, and  our  route  follows  this  stream. 
Shortly  after  leaving  Prattville,  we  come  upon 
a  waterfall,  near  the  roadside,  of  about  thirty 
feet  perpendicular,  the  little  stream,  fresh 
from  its  mountain  source,  is  suddenly  precip- 
itated over  the  rocky  cliff,  after  which  it  pur- 
sues a  more  quiet  course  along  the  roadside, 
and,  refreshing  the  meadow  below,  joins  the 
creek  a  short  distance  beyond. 

At  noon,  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Mores- 
ville,  Delaware  county.  New  York,  having, 
during  the  morning,  crossed  the  line  of  Greene 
county.  This  village  is  situated  on  the  New 
York  and  Oswego  Midland  R.  R.,  which  ter- 
minates at  Kingston  on  the  Hudson,  and  ex- 
tends some  distance  west  of  this.  The  com- 
pany have  run  short  of  funds  and  cannot 


proceed  with  the  work,  but  the  finished  por- 
tions are  being  used,  and  this  is  one. 

In  appearauce,  this  village  resembles  those 
we  have  heretofore  passed,  in  the  neat,  white 
frame-dwellings  looking  as  if  freshly  painted, 
and  in  the  snugly-trimmed  grass-plots  in  front 
of  the  houses,  with  abundant  shade  and  space 
for  rural  sports,  and  also  in  the  two  or  three 
tall,  straight  church-steeples,  always  white 
and  neat,  serving  as  landmarks  for  several 
miles  around. 

We  dine  here,  and  at  one  P.  M.  continue 
our  walk.  The  road  follows  the  stream  up 
which  we  turned  this  morning.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  is  the  track  of  the  railroad  pursuing 
the  same  narrow  valley.  This  stream  is  the 
westerly  branch  of  the  Schoharie,  and  in 
head  waters  interlock  with  those  of  the  Dei- 
aware. 

The  road  soon  begins  to  ascend  rather 
sharply,  and  the  little  stream  dwindles  more 
and  more  as  we  advance,  until,  at  3  P.  M.. 
we  reach  the  divide,  and  are  informed  at  the 
turnpike-gate,  through  which  we  just  passed, 
that  the  spring  in  the  meadow,  on  our  rigbt, 
a  short  distance  beyond,  is  **  the  head  of  the 
Delaware."  We  hasten  on,  and  after  a  wall 
of  a  few  minutes  reach  the  spot. 

It  is  on  our  right,  a  few  rods  from  the  roftd 
and  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  goinz 
to  it  and  taking  a  drink  from  the  fxAiuUlu^ 
head  of  the  magnificent  river  which  rolls  pas: 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  spring  is  about  a  mile  east  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Stamford,  Delaware  county,  New  York, 
on  the  werstern  slope  of  the  range  of  the 
Catskills,  in  a  rich  meadow  of  a  cultivated 
farm,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  fanner*^ 
mansion. 

Ranges  of  mountains  are  in  close  proximitr, 
and  the  valley  is  elevated  ground.  Tm 
stream  meanders  slowly  at  first  through  tit 
green  meadows,  but  soon  commences  its  rapid 
descent,  gathering  tributaries  with  every  uiie 
of  its  course. 

We  arrived  at  Stamford  at  3}  P.  M.,  aci 
at  the  village  of  Hobart  two  hours  Iate^k<U 
pleasant  villages  on  the  direct  road  to  Delii.. 
the  county  town  of  Delaware  county,  ao^ 
our  next  objective  point  in  the  lower  counirj. 

We  take  supper  at  Hobart,  and,  in  the 
evening,  charter  a  conveyance  to  Delhi,  u 
we  prefer  to  pass  the  Sabbath  there.  T:^^ 
distance  is  sixteen  miles,  and  a  drive  of  tv. 
hours  brings  us  to  the  village. 

The  road,  as  well  as  we  can  observe  it  i^ 
the  darkness  of  the  ride,  is  smooth  and  groixi 
passes  generally  along  the  river  bank,  bj: 
occasionally  climbs  up  the  side  of  the  moac- 
tain,  and  we  are  enveloped  in  the  darknese  u' 
woods  and  shade,  and  reminded  that  we  have 
not  yet  passed  beyond  the  mountain  r^ag^ 
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We  awaken  the  next  morning  in  Delhi,  the 
first  important  town  reached  on  the  upper 
Delaware. 

It  18  a  qaiet  coantrj  town  of  about  2,000 
inhabitants,  containing  a  very  fine  coart- 
house,  seTcral  churches,  two  or  three  banks, 
and  a  number  of  handsome  private  residences. 
The  sidewalks  are  paved  with  slabs  of  the 
grey  sandstone,  which  give  the  streets  a  sub- 
stantial and  finished  appearance.  This  sand- 
stone is  similar  to  that  obtained  from  the 
quarnes  along  the  Hudson,  and  shipped 
thence  to  the  cities  on  the  seaboard.  It  is 
found  here  in  quarries  close  at  hand,  and  is 
in  general  use  for  paving  in  all  the  country 
villages. 

The  country  about  Delhi  is  mountainous, 
a  low  range  called  the  Tiny  Hills,  skirt  the 
Delaware  from  Hobart  down.  These  moun- 
tains extend  in  groups,  and  not  continuous 
chains,  along  the  river  down  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line,  and  finally  merge  into  those  of  the 
coal  formation  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
State. 

This  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York  is 
very  elevated  land.  The  winters  are  long 
and  severe,  and  the  harvests  consequently 
much  later  than  in  middle  or  southern  Penn- 
sylvania, with  less  variety  of  crops. 

The  corn  crop  is  very  light,  but  hav  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  pastures  of  the  valley,  as 
well  as  the  uplands,  compare  favorably  with 
any  other  portion  of  the  country. 

The  product  of  the  hay  crop  and  the  dairy 
coQstitutes  the  principal  source  of  income  to 
this  community.  Heretofore  the  lumber  in- 
terests have  been  considerable,  but  of  late 
years  they  have  been  given  up  and  attention 
directed  to  the  dairy,  and  such  crops  as  can 
be  raised  with  profit  and  success. 

Above  Delhi,  and  along  the  road  we  trav- 
elled last  night,  are  several  very  large  farms, 
stocked  with  cows,  and  devoted  to  the  dairy. 

Delhi  is  very  quiet  and  orderly  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  the  citizens  very  generally 
ittend  their  respective  places  of  worship,  and 
exhibit  in  this,  as  in  several  other  respects, 
he  steady  character  and  habits  of  New  Eng- 
and  country  towns,  which  all  of  these  New 
fork  villages,  in  fact,  strongly  resemble. 

At  7  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  leave 
)e]hi  for  Deposit,  taking  the  main  road, 
rhich  passes  along  the  banks  of  the  Del- 
ware.  It  is  smooth  and  good,  and  takes  us 
Qto  a  pleasant  country.  A  railroad  is  on 
he  opposite  side  of  the  river,  passing  down 
rom  Delhi  to  Walton,  where  it  connects  with 
road  running  northerly  in  the  direction  of 
Oswego,  and  southerly  into  New  Jersey.  The 
'eather  this  morning  is  very  fine,  and  ^ives 
ur  walk  all  the  spirit  and  zest  of  a  holiday 
ecreation.     The  scenery  along  the  route  par- 


takes of  the  varied  character  of  cultivated 
lands  and  lofty  hills,  whose  sides  are  clothed 
with  vast  areas  of  timber,  and  we  appear  to 
be  entering  more  and  more  into  the  rud  lum- 
ber region  of  the  upper  Delaware. 

The  stream  has  been  gradually  increasing 
in  volume  since  we  first  struck  its  fountain 
near  Stamford,  and  now  b^ns  to  show  a 
river-like  appearance  in  its  winding  channel. 
At  Delhi  it  is  not  much  larger  than  the 
Wissahickon  at  its  mouth,  but  its  tributaries 
are  now  becoming  larger,  and  the  main  stream 
swells  with  each  added  tributary,  giving 
promise  of  the  noble  river  to  which  it  in- 
creases along  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  road  follows  closely  its  banks.  The  val- 
ley of  the  river  is  here  narrow,  being  confined 
between  ranges  of  lofty  hills.  We  pass  the 
little  village  of  Hamden  on  our  way,  and 
arrive  at  Walton  at  li  P.  M.,  afler  a  mom- 
ing  walk  of  18  miles.  .    ^ 

We  dine  here,  and  resume  our  walk.  The 
railroad  here  leaves  the  river,  and  passes 
southeastward  in  the  direction  of  Hancock, 
a  village  located  on  another  branch  of  the 
Delaware.  After  leaving  Walton,  the  road 
we  take  follows  the  river  as  before.  Occasion* 
ally,  we  have  to  leave  the  banks  of  the  stream 
to  pass  over  the  summit  of  ridges  which  lie 
across  our  pathway. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Walton,  we  diverge 
from  the  valley  of  the  river,  and  for  two  hours 
lose  sight  of  it,  passing  over  some  very  rough 
and  broken  ground.  At  length  we  come  out 
upon  a  small  stream,  the  channel  and  banks 
of  which  are  lined  with  logs,  awaiting  a 
freshet  to  be  floated  down  to  the  river.  Fol* 
lowing  this  stream,  we  soon  come  out  upon 
the  Delaware  again,  after  a  detour  of  six 
miles,  and  find  a  somewhat  open  country, 
with  a  good  road  along  the  bank. 

To-day,  the  villages  on  the  route  have  been 
few  and  far  distant — an  evidence  of  the 
sparseness  of  the  population  in  this  region ; 
we  have  to  continue  our  walk  somewhat  later 
in  the  evening,  until  we  can  find  accommoda- 
tion for  the  night.  The  evening  atmosphere 
is  cool  and  bracing,  and  we  continue  our  walk 
without  fatigue,  although  we  shall  have  ac- 
complished 33i  miles  when  we  reach  our 
stopping  place,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  lum* 
ber  district. 

At  the  hour  of  7},  as  the  evening  shadows 
fall  upon  the  valley  and  gradually  reach  the 
hilltop,  we  arrive  at  Cannonviile,  as  quiet 
and  secluded  a  village  as  can  well  be  found 
anywhere.  We  leave  Cannonviile  next  morn- 
ing, and  continue  our  walk  on  the  direct  road 
to  Deposit,  through  a  very  wild  and  un- 
frequented country.  We  seem  to  be  far  away 
from  civilization,  for  no  telegraph-poles  line 
the  roadside,  and  no  sound  of  locomotives 
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break  upon  the  stillness  of  the  morning.     It 
is  the  quietness  of  a  forest. 

After  a  few  hours'  walk,  we  come  out  into 
a  more  open  country,  and  directly  we  hear 
the  sound  of  many  moving  trains.  We  are 
approaching  the  track  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 
A  few  miles  bring  us  to  the  town  of  Deposit, 
a  station  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road, and  the  pedestrian  portion  of  our  trip  is 
at  an  end. 

The  town  of  Deposit  has  been  built  up 
mainly  by  the  traffic  of  the  railroad,  and  is  a 
point  from  which  large  shipments  of  lumber 
are  made. 

From  here  we  go  up  the  railroad  to  Sus- 
quehanna station,  with  the  intention  of  con- 
connecting  there  with  the  train  for  Carbon- 
dale,  but  failure  to  make  the  connection  com- 
pelled us  to  remain  there  until  the  next 
morning,  and  we  occupy  the  few  hours  of 
daylight  left  in  a  walk  through  the  town  of 
Sutfquehanna,  viewing  the  extensive  work- 
shops of  the  company  at  this  point,  and  the 
beautiful  station-house,  which  is  a  model 
building  of  its  kind,  erected  regardless  of  ex- 
pense. The  town  has  a  flourishing  appear- 
ance notwithstanding  the  crippled  condition 
of  the  railroad  company,  and  the  recent 
troubles,  which  arose  here  between  the  com- 
pany and  its  operatives,  causing  considerable 
embarrassment  to  both. 

In  the  morning  we  leave  for  Carbon  dale, 
in  a  train  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Coal 
Company,  who  operate  the  line  as  far  south 
as  Green  Ridge,  and  are  there  transferred  to 
the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Com- 
pany, by  whom  we  are  conveyed,  via  Scran- 
ton  and  Wilkesbarre  and  the  valley  of  Wy- 
oming, through  a  beautiful  and  romantic 
country,  winding  up  the  mountain  from  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  pass  the  water- 
shed, and  descend  into  the  deep  gorge  of  the 
Lehigh,  and  pass  along  the  wild  and  rapid 
river  to  Mauch  Chunk,  arriving  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

We  leave  Mauch  Chunk  the  next  day,  and 
afier  a  pleasant  ride  of  a  few  hours,  again 
reach  Philadelphia  and  our  homes. 

rhUadelphiOj  Ninth  mouthy  1874.  F.  T.  A. 


T>J'  OTICHIS. 


FBIBNDS'    SOCIAL    LTCKUM. 

A  meeticg  was  held  on  the  12th  of  Eleventh 
mODtb,  the  attendance  (for  the  first  meeting)  was 
much  more  encouraging  than  in  previous  years. 
There  was  a  lively  discussion  of  plans  for  the  im> 
provement  of  the  organization,  and  there  being 
much  interest  manifested,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  digest  the  changes  proposed  and  report 
to  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  Fifth-day  evening,  the 
3d  of  Twelfth  month,  at  8  o'clocK,  in  the  Library 
Room  at  Race  Street,  to  which  all  wko  imline  to 
participate  actively  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Ly- 


ceum  are  particnlarly   invited,   whether    tbej  be 
members  or  affiliated  with  Friends. 

Wm.  B.  Webb,  President. 

Anha  B.  Oarrall,   Secrttary, 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders 
of  fewarthmore  College  will  be  held  at  Race  Stite; 
Meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  the  lit 
of  Twelfth  month,  1874,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Isaac  H.  Clothibb,  Clerk. 


The  Franklin  Institute  Exhibition  closed  od  the 
12th  inst.  The  total  number  of  tickets  taken  attht 
door  during  its  progress  amounted  to  over  276,000,  i: 
addition  to  which,  ihere  were  nearly  3,000  membtr- 
ship,  exibitors'  and  employes'  free  tickets  isauti. 
The  receipts  aggregated  over  $90,000. 

Thb  American  Public  Health  Association,  which 
met  in  this  city  last  week,  discuEsed  many  impor- 
tant subjects  during  its  sessions.  A  paper  presecttdbr 
Dr.  Ezra  M.  Hunt,  of  New  Jeisey,  entitUd  '<  fiuild  cj 
Ground  in  RelatioA  to  Health  andDisei^se,'*  elicitrii 
much  discussion.  The  paper  dealt  principally  Kith 
the  imperfect  siystems  of  drainage  which  existed  Iq 
most  cities,  which  resulted  in  saturatin;^  ib<;  uC 
with  sewage.  This  was  followed  by  remarks  cA.itz 
attention  to  the  great  danger  to  health  which  m.- 
tors  at  the  leading  watering  places  were  snl^jrcted 
to  from  this  cause.  It  was  also  shown  that  gurs 
and  poisons  might  be  buried  in  the  soil  for  ac  i:i- 
definite  time  and  retain  all  their  virulence.  Ttr 
locality  of  the  plague  pits  of  London,  though  *X^ 
pits  have  been  covered  for  more  than  2C0  years,  vu 
a  nest  if  epidemics. 

AmonflT  the  papers  of  equal  importance  and  in- 
terest were  the  following: 

''  Infant  Mortality  in  Cities,'*  by  Dr.  flenry  Hjirtb'- 
borne,  of  Philadelphia;  <'The  Influence  of  H(r^4- 
itary  Defects  upon  the  Health   of  the  People,*  bv 
Dr.  Black,  of  OTiio ;  '^  The  Health  of  Tenement  Popu- 
lations,   and   the   Sanitary   Requirements    of  their 
Dwellings,"  by  Dr.  Edward  H.  Janes,  of  New  York  . 
"The  Gathering,  Packing,  Transportation  ana  8»!r 
of  Fresh  Vegetables  and  Fruits,"  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Ba-er 
of  Washington  ;  "  The  Reciprocal  Relations  of  '.nt 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Highest  Bducatior.-.l 
Qualifications    of    the    Medical     Profession, '    cf 
Stephen   Smith,  M.  D.,  of  New  York  ;  and  a  p*pt? 
by  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  of  Brooklyn,  on  certain  perils  / 
the   school-room   which   demand  the  attentir  c    '* 
educational   and   sanitary  authorities.     Light,   ».' 
and   temperature  in   sufficient  quantity  and  pcr>r 
were  requisites  which  school-houses,  as  atprescc* 
constructed,  did    not  possess.     These,  with  ci«L; 
others,  brought  the  subject  of  health  before   't- 
public  in  its  full  force  and  importance. 

Capital  punishment  has  been  totally  aboiifh-  ^ 
in  Switzerland.  The  new  penal  code  of  tbatrep-^b- 
lic  may  be  briefly  eummarized :  Homicide,  com- 
mitted voluntarily,  is  to  be  qualified  as  murder,  *a  : 
punished  with  from  10  to  20  years  of  solitarr  coa- 
finement.  Premeditated  murder  is  to  be  classified  aft 
assassination,  punishable  with  solitary  confineoica: 
for  life.  Murder  by  poisoning  also  with  the  ?am» 
punishment,  whether  death  is  occasioned  at  otic* 
or  by  a  slow  poison.  If  death  does  not  result  fr^j^ 
the  administration  of  poison,  the  ponisfameot  is  : 
be  from  10  to  20  years'  solitary  confinemeot  F^- 
infanticide,  the  punishment  is  solitary-  confioeiKrt. 
for  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  j:%Tt  — 
Exchange  Paper, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


SCHOOL  PULL! 

SWITHIN  0.  SHORTLIDGB'S  BOYS'  BOARDING 

SCHOOL  AT  KBNNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 
Having  85  boarders  is  fall  for  1874.     New  Circulars 
for  1375  sent  to  any  address. 


MIAMI  VALLEY  IITSTITUTE, 

Combining  snitable  physical  industries,  with  a  full, 
or  partial  College  Course  of  instruction.  For  par- 
ticulars send  for  Catalogues. 


Tthmo.  11,1874 


A.  WRIGHT,  Pres. 
Springboro,  Warren  Co.,  0 


pHAPPAQUA   MOUNTAIN   INSTITUTE. 
Vj       A  Boarding  School  for  both  sexes,  controlled 
^Ihe  Society  of  Friends,  receives  pupils  at  anytime. 
Winter  term  ($90.00,)  be^ns  Ist-mo.  4th,  1876. 

Address, 

S.  C.  COLLINS,  Principal, 

Chappaqua,  New  York. 

FRIENDS'  SEMINABT 

EASTON,  WASHINGTON   COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

k  Boarding  and  Day  School,  for  both  sexes.  A.  W 
Hacy  Principal.  Winter  term,  $50,  begins  11th  mo 
17.    For  circulars,  &c.,  address, 

JOB  H.  WILBUR,  Trustee. 


MARRIAGE    CERTIFICATES, 

BY  FRIENDS'  CEREMONY. 

^^*°^-''  ^^-00,  Filled  up,  $8.00. 

Invitations  neatly  prepared. 

No.  701  ARCH  SrREET. 

^y^°^-  T.  ELLWOOD  CHAPMAN 


pRIENDS'  SEEKING  AN  EDUCATION  FOR 
L  their  Daughters  at  cheaper  rates  than  that 
ifforded  by  our  high  priced  schools,  can  be  accom- 
nodated  at  Eaton  Institute,  Ken nett  Square,  Chester, 
'0.,  Pa.    Inquire  for  circular  of 

EVAN  T.  SWAYNE,      >  „  ,     .     , 
SALLIB  W.  SWAYNE.  I  ^""^"^^^P*^*- 

BDOEWOOD  FRIfilTDS'  SCHOOL 

FOB    BOTH    SEXES. 

jnth  Maggie  B.  Longshore  as  Principal,  a  thoroughly 
Sr  r^  ^^Pf."«^<^e<i  teacher,  is  now  o|eZ 
teholars  from  a  distance,    desiring  thorough   in- 

ZTa  :^^»?\«r  English  branches,  can  here  be  Ic- 
mr  cfri'^''  '^  *^^^'?  ^"  Friends' families,  where 
'wcU  ^  ?^P^'**5?\^°"?f •  ^*^*  t)e  afforded  them, 
l^enh'pw^^'*  Blakey  Bunting,  Mark  P.  Rich, 
>a  m./p7"''    ?*^»°**"  ?•  ^^^''^"^  Elizabeth  F. 


CHESTER    ACADEMY, 

CHESTER,  PA. 

The  Fourteeiith  year  of  this  school  for  bothiexei, 
will  open  on  August  31st.  The  whole  expense  it 
$210  per  year.    For  Circulars,  addess 

GEO.  GILBERT,  Principal. 


New  Type-Skilled  Workmen 


Ettablishod  over  30  Ymn. 


BILL  HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 
INVOICES 
CHECKS, 

CARDS 


Office 


his 
ELL- 
KNOWN 
has  all 
"the  facilities  for 
doing  GOOD 
'ORK  in  modern 
e,  of  any  description, 
the  very  BEST  TERMS. 


styU 


EVANS 


Corner  of  Library  Street. 

LTDIA  A.  MURPHT. 

PLAIN   AND    FANCY    MILLINERY, 

No.  637  FRANKLIN  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Formerly  716  Spring  Garden  St. 


To  meet  the  urgent  demand  of  the  times  the 
FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  have  deter- 
mined to  REDUCE  PRICES,  and  will  hereafter  sei. 
their  $65  Machine  for  $45,  and  other  styles  in  propor- 
tion. THE  FLORENCE  is  the  only  Sewing  Machine 
that  feeds  the  work  backward  and  forward,  or  to 
right  and  left,  as  the  purchaser  may  prefer.  It  has 
been  greatly  improved  and  simplified  and  is  far  bet- 
ter than  any  other  machine  in  the  market.  IT  IS 
NOW  THE  CHEAPEST.  Agents  Wanted : 
Principal  office,  1123  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
X  a. 


UJHIIClf  easily  made  by  selling  TEAS  at 
IflUHC  I  MPORTERS' PRICES,  or  getting  np 
clnbs  in  towns  and  country  for  the  oldest  Tea  Com- 
pany in  America.  Greatest  Inducements.  Send 
for  circular.  CANTON  TEA  CO., 

148  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y 


LADIES  AT  HOME  AND  MEN  WHO  HAVE 
other  business,  wanted  as  agents  for  HEARTH 
AND  HOME.  Novel  plans,  pleasant  work,  GOOD 
PAY.    Send  three-cent  stamp. 

THE  GRAPHIC  CO.,  39-41  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS'    IN1BLLIOBNCBB. 


GOFF'S  BRAID 


IS  THE 


BEST  MADE 


RICHARDS  ft  8HOX7RD8, 

OARPSNTBBS    AND     BUILDBRS, 

No.  1125  SHBArr  Allbt, 

(First  Street  above  Raoe  Street,) 

PHILADBLPHIA. 
JOBBING  ATTIBXTDBD  TO. 


lAIOk  B.  BUBABM, 

No.  266  N.  Twentieth  St 

ly 


nOHFSOB  MiOtBDi^ 

No.  1116  Citron  Sl 


MUTUAL  FIRE  INS.  CO., 

or  Pliiladelpliia.. 

No.  701  ABCH  STREET. 

CALEB  CLOTHIER,  Preaideni. 
ALAN  WOOD,  Vice  Preiident. 

THOMAS  MATHER,  TreM. 
T.  BLLWOOD  CHAPMAN,  Sec'y. 

FURNITURE  and  BEDDING 

WE  OFFER  OUR  FINE  FURNITURE  AT 


And  haye  added  a  line  of 

t.OTV-i»RicB:i>  Q-oojye. 

WALTON  &  SCOTT, 

262  Sevth  Seoead  81.  PliiMe. 

ISAIAH   PRICE,   DENTIST/ 
1720    Oreen  Street,    Philadelphia,    Peima. 

ISAAC   a  TTSON, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

240  N.  EigKtk  Sirut. 

Fhotognphing  in  all  its  branoheiy    Spceial  alten- 
tlon  giTen  to  oopjing  old  piotores. 

I.  F.  HOPEIirs! 

BBMOYBD  TO  NEW  STORE,  227  N.  TENTH  ST. 

Manafactorer  and  dealer  in  fiae 

WALNTTT  FURNITURE,  MATTRASSBS,  ke.,  Ac. 

would  respectfallj  inrite  the  attention  of  Friendi  u 
a  new  and  well  lelected  stock. 

PRICES  LOW. 

PURNITUEE. 

Edabluihed  twenty-five  years  by 


Deiigner,  Mann&ctnrer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Walnn^ 
and  Cottage  Famitore,  Spring,  Hair  and  Hntk  Mat- 


No.  526  Callowbill  Stbibt,  Phila. 


I 


Furniture  Wareroomt,  18  North  Ninth  Strett 

TVTM.   HEACOOK, 

Manafkctarer  mod  Dealer  in 

Hardwood  Furniture 

ffair  and  Husk  Mattresses 


Repairing,    Yarniibing    and    Upholiterisf 
promptly  attended  to. 

|9*Farnitore  carefnllj  Paeked,  Remored  tii 
Stored. 

JoBH  H.  RoBKin.  Rbubui  M.  Bctna 

J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 

fbodttob: 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 
7*oreisii  and  IDoxnestio  BVuite, 
248  NOjRTH  I>ELA  WAME  A  F£3T£r 


Bldpplagor 

P.  #.  KOBKKTS,  lltUBdrte,  Ta.  WM.  TAUXf,  I  luwa**  if 

TBOBVTOK  OOMBOW  *  OO..  PUlite.  _  | 

CHICHESTER   PATEMT 

ETery  little  girl  shoald  bave  one.  Name ''Cfaicbti- 
ter*'  on  every  cradle.  Bbautiful,  Cheap  and  I'Or 
ABLi.  Chichester  Tot  Chairs  to  match.  TliiiCn^'t 
cannot  be  equalled  for  a  present  to  a  h'ttle  girl  k: 

BIRTHDAT  OR  HOLIDAT  GIH. 

It  will  hold  a  doll  20  inches  long.  Por lale  ^j  ^ 
toj  and  farnitnre  dealers.  If  your  dealer  does  net 
have  them,  ask  bim  to  send  for  catalogue,  tcduit 
none  but  the  ^'Chichester." 

0HICHB8TBB   PATENT 

SWING     CRADLES. 

Mothers,  you  shoald  bsTe  a  Chichester  Swing Cr&^< 
Mothers  who  try  ihem  will  have  no  other. 
Mothers,  sare  jour  time  by  naing  aChicheiie: 
Mothers,  buy  no  other  till  yon  see  a  Chichefit*'^ 

THE  CRADLE  AMONG  CRADLES. 
No  rockers  to  wear  out  carpet. 
No  rockerj  to  tumble  over. 
No  rockers  for  child  to  fall  upon. 
No  Equeaking  treadle  to  get  out  of  order. 
No  cradle  eqoal  to  Chichester  Swing  Cradle. 
Dealers,  send  for  catalogue,  to 

GEORGE  T.  GOMINS, 

154  North  Street,  Bwtor  -• 
393  Pearl  Streci.  .Vew  Y^_ 

LIGHT  EXPENSES!  LOff  PR'^^^^ 

D.  I..  STACKHOUSE, 

dkaL£e  nr 

CHmH,  GLASS  HKD  QUEUSM 

No.  646  N.  Eighth  St,  abofe  WallM 


49*E8pecial  Attention  given  Co  DeconUag  Chia  « 
EograTing  Olaeewnre. 


Beuben  WTIson 


FEIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER 
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FRIENDS'  BOOK  ASSOCIATION 

HAYING  OPENED  THEIR  KRW  STORE  AT 
Are  prepared  to  furnish  Friends  and  others  with 

Books,  Stationepj,  Soliool  Puraitare,  h 

AT    THE    LOWEST    MARKET    RATES, 

ALL  "  FRIENDS'  BOOKS,"  "  FIRST-DAY  SCHOOL,"  BOOKS, 

And  other  approved  Books  on  hand,  or  furnished  to  order. 

Blank  looks,  Counting  House  Stationer;  and  Fane;  Stationery  in  peat  Yaiiel]^ 

•      BOLD  AND  RUBBER  PENS  AND  PENCILS  OF  THE  BEST  lANUFACTOBE. 

Ma)*riage  Certificates,   Wedding  Cards  and  Invitations,  and  Visiting 
Cards  Written,  Printed  or  Engraved  in  the  best  IManner. 

POCKET     BOOKS    AND     OTHER     LEATHER    aOODS. 

Pocket  Cutlery  and  Scissors  and  Table  Cutlery 

of  the  best  make,  and  as  cheap  as  any  in  the  citj. 

PRIN  TING, 


Books  and  Magazines  bound  to  order  in  any  style.    Pictures  Mounted  and  Framed. 

Blank  Books  of  every  description  on  hand  or  made  to  order,  and  Counting 
Houses  supplied  with  every  variety  of  Stationery,  at 

the  lowest  market  prices. 


FRIENDS'    INTELLIGENCER. 


JOBTES  COBIPOIJin>  BED  SPBIITO 

Thb  Only  Doublb  Spring  in  the  Market. 


This  Spring  has  no  saperior  either  among  high  or 
_jw  pric^  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coapled 
•piral  springs,  surmounted  by  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
«lrong,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
^e  pat  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Gire  size  and 
k6id  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
references.  "Jonbs  Compound  Spbihg"  Manufac- 
tory, 226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
«an  do  well  cauTassing  for  this  spring. 

,^ 

DR.  OBO.  ROBERTS, 

DENTIST, 

FOBMIBLT  421  NOBTH   SiZTH  StBIIT, 

%ag  removed  to  247  North  Eighth  Street,  where  ke 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
#f  his  services. 

rRIBNDS'  CldNTRAL  TAILOR  8TORB. 

ISAAC  H.  MACDONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
van  for  CVAB.  C.  Jaokson,  deceased,  has  removed 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  25  years' 
•xperience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
•olicits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

GOOD   BU8tNE8S  OPPOBTUNITY. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON 

MANTJFACTUBIirO  COMFANY 

«re  reorganising  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
•ffer  better  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
•aergetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NUMBER  6 

XAVTTFAOTnsnra  sewing  haohine.  . 

APPLY  AT 

9*4  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADA. 

ILLIAM  HEACOCK, 

GENERAL  FURNISHINQ    UNDEBTAKBR, 

No.  907  FiLBiBT  Strut,  Phila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Colfins,  and 
•▼^ry  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
siktent  Preserver,  obviating  the  necessity  of  packing 
bodies  in  ice.  tf 

CBAFT   ft   JESSXTF, 

(BnoeeflBors  to  B.  A  Wildman,) 
906  MaBKBT  StBBBT,  PeiLADBLrHIA. 

'  Houie  Furnishing  Goods,  Cutlery,  Walnut  Brack- 
ets, Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures,  Bird  Cages,  Plated, 
^  ■  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

OLOTHBS  WBINABBS  BBPAJBBD. 

o.a  JisflUF 


RElffOVAIa, 

WM.  INGRAM, 


Would  announce  to  his  friends  and  the  public,  thtt 
he  has  opened  a  New  Tea  Warehouse  at  No.  31  Nortk 
Second  St.,  opposite  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia, 
with  a  very  choice  selection  of  New  Crop  Teas  and 
Coffees.  Those  of  our  friends  who  have  not  favored 
us  with  their  orders  since  our  last  reduction,  will 
please  call  and  examine  our  large  stock  of  New 
Teas,  and. taste  before  buying,  as  we  always  keep 
the  kettle  boiling  on  our  Sample-table,  so  that  we 
can  please  the  most  fastidious.  After  Twenty-fire 
years'  experience  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  I  hays 
a  knowledge  of  the  kind  and  quality  that  suit  mj 
Customers  andCountry  friends, and  am  now  prepared, 
under  the  new  postal  arrangement,  to  seod  sample 
packages  of  one  pound  to  all  parts  of  the  conn&y, 
In  making  remittance  by  check  or  post-office  order, 
add  ten  cents  to  the  following  prices  for  postage : 

A  strong  Oolong  Tea  for  30  cents  per  lb. ;  a  fell- 
flavored,  fine  Oolong  Tea,  40  cents;  extra  fine,  &0, 
60  and  70  cents;  Choice  New  Crop,  this  seaaos 
Oolong,  80,  90  and  $1.00;  line  Chulan,  in  hilf- 
pound  papers,  5  for  $1.60,  or  by  the  box,  35  ceali 
per  lb.;  Fine  English  Breakfast  Tea,  80  centi; 
Scented  Pekoe,  $1.00;  Good  Japan,  50,  60,  70,  8t 
and  90  cents.  Best,  $1:00  per  lb. ;  Young  flyson, 
Twankey,  Gunpowder  and  Imperial  Tea  from  50 
cents  to  $1.00.  Fresh  Roasted  Coffee  twice  daily, 
and  ground  at  the  counter  if  desired,  from  20  to  35 
cents  per  lb.  Best  Rio,  Laguyra,  Maric&bo,  Jftvm 
and  British  Plantation  Coffees.  Spices  of  aU  kinds, 
whole  or  ground,  in  quantities  to  suit,  warranted 
pure,  at  low  prices. 

We  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  Samples  of 
Tea  to  our  friends  and  customers  at  a  dlstaace,  as 
well  as  in  the  city,  at  our  last  reduction  in  priees. 
Remember 

WILLIAM  INGRAM,  Tea  Dealer, 

No.  31  N.  2d  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TES  BETNOLSS  I&ON  BOOFINa  Oa~ 

Manufacturers  of  Iron  Building  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
ments, Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  Balustrades,  Whi- 
dow  Caps,  Dormers,  &c.  These  make  low  fire  ib- 
surance  rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  ib**?*f , 
lighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  8«od 
for  circulars.  407  WALNUT  Street,  Philadel|ilia. 
Works  UamJen. 

OARPBTINaS. 

PBIOI  OiLBFIT  WABIBDUB& 
ShadM.  Oil  Olotk,  Ihti,  fa. 

BENJAMIN  CREEN, 

I9p  133        33  Hoith  Saoond  St^  Pbllate. 

PUIN  OOATS  A  SPEOIALH. 

A  ftall  asaortment  of  sooda  suitable  for  Frieda  waar  ees* 
Btantly  on  hand.    Satia&ciory  fit.    tfemia 

GUSTAVUS  aOLZJE. 
TAILOR. 

Snooeaaor  to  Chaa.  0.  Jaokaon.  At  the  Old  I 

No.  531  Aroh  StrMt,  Phl]ad•lpbli^ 
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DXTD  AHD  FtTBLISBSI)  BT  AS  A390CUTI0H  07  nilHDS. 

Qoniiic&Tioss  lun  bi  k^nmm  ahp  PATinm  liii  n 

JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 

AT  PUBLICATION  OFFICE,  No.  706  ABCH  8TSEET 
OFFICS  OPBX  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M • 


TBRM8:— TO   BE    PAID   IN    ADVANCE 

The  Paper  is  iasned  ererj  week. 

The  TuiaTT-FlB8T  Volame  commenoed  on  the  28th  of 
Beoond  month,  1874,  at  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Gents  to  snb- 
seribers  reoeivin^  it  through  the  mail.  To  ihoee  reoeiring  it 
throueh  our  oamers,  Thbu  Dollars. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  SIX  GENTS. 
U  Is  desirable  that  oU  subscriptions  should  oommenoa  at 
(he  beginning  of  the  volume. 

REMITTANCES  by  mall  should  be  in  ohsoks,  mavtb,  or 
P.  0.  iioxKT-oaDBas;  the  kUUrpr^erred.  Mo5kt  sent  by  xnail 
will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 

AGENTS  :>-T.  Burling  Hull,  BdUimon,  Md. 
Joseph  S.  Gohn,  New  York. 
BenJ.  Stratton.  Riehmond^  /nd. 


THE  TEACHING   OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

If  we  consider  the  fulness  of  Divine  wis- 
dom which  there  was  in  Jesus,  and  then  look 
at  the  narrow  limitatioDS  within  which  His 
earthly  teaching  was  shut  up,  we  are  struck 
with  the  thought  of  how  much  He  must  have 
left  unsaid.  His  ministry  hardly  extended 
over  three  years.  He  had  to  adapt  His  words 
to  men  who  were  extremely  ignorant,  and  who 
even  up  to  His  death  got  only  a  &int  glim- 
meriDg  sense  of  the  higher  truth  which  He 
tried  to  disclose.  When  He  left  them,  their 
education  was  extremely  imperfect,  as  is 
shown  by  their  childish  questions  up  to  the 
last.  And  if  that  education  had  ended  with 
His  death,  the  new  light  would  soon  have 
faded  out  of  the  world. 

But,  at  the  last,  we  find  Jesus  telling  His 
followers  that  He  has  only  made  a  beginning 
in  teaching  them,  and  that  henceforth  they 
are  to  be  led  upward  in  truth,  not  by  a  mas- 
ter wearing  human  form,  but  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwelling  in  their  hearts.  A  promise  was 
given,  whose  fulfillment  was  to  run  through 
the  ages :  "When  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  come, 
He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth." 

So,  we  find  from  the  history  of  the  early 
church  that  among  its  most  striking  fealurea 
was  a  vivid  and  rejoicing  sense  of  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood  with 
every  believer.  By  it  the  humblest  Christian 
was  comforted,  strengthened  and  enlightened. 
The  apostolic  teaching,  in  the  EpisUes,  pro- 
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ceeds  on  this  ground  :  that  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  were  able  to  judge  of  the  truth, 
because  Qod  dwelt  with  them,  and  in  them. 
"  He  that  is  spiritual,"  writes  Paul,  '' judgeth 
(or  discemeth)  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is 
judged  (discerned)  of  no  man."  And  so, 
John :  '*  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy 
One ,  and  ye  know  all  things.  I  have  not 
written  unto  you  because  ye  know  not  the 
truth,  but  because  ye  know  it"  It  was  rec- 
ognised that  there  weise  different  degrees  of 
wisdom ;  that  truth  was  discerned  more  clearly 
by  some  than  by  others,  according  to  the 
variety  of  endowmetit  and  attainment ;  yet  all 
were  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the 
Lord  Himself.  There  were  "diversities  of 
gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit." 

This  great  fiict  of  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  Spirit,  did  not  end  with  the  Apostolic 
age.  It  stands  as  long  as  the  church  endures. 
That  God  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  His  people, 
at  once  their  Life  and  and  their  Light,  is  the 
most  precioQs  truth  we  have.  Immanuely  Qod 
with  us — not  once  only,  in  the  visible  .Tesus, 
but  forever,  in  most  intimate  and  sacred  com- 
panionship with  whoever  will  receive  the 
neavenly  guest. 

The  truth  of  a  Divine  Spirit  which  gives 
light  to  men,  and  new  lignt  as  new  needs 
arise,  has  been  variously  disguised  as  the 
church  lapsed  from  her  first  purity.  It  is 
caricaturea  in  the  theory  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  that  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
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speaks  through  C!ouncil8  and  Popes.  It  has 
sometimes  been  buried  out  of  sight  in  meta- 
physical speculations  as  to  the  inner  consti- 
tution of  the  Godhead.  The  New  Testament 
teaching  as  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  substance 
simply  this :  that  there  is  a  direct  contact  of 
the  Divine  Soul  with  the  human  soul,  through 
which  light  and  strength  and  peace  are  given 
to  whoever  will  submit  himself  in  obedience 
and  trust  to  his  Heavenly  Father. 

Practically,  this  truth  has  the  largest  rec- 
ognition in  ail  faithful  Christian  lives.  Every 
man  who  is  living  such  a  life  looks  to  God 
for  strength  when  he  is  weak^  for  comfort 
when  he  is  in  trouble,  and  for  light  when  he 
is  perplexed.  But  it  is  sometimes  overlooked 
that  men  nowhere  need  this  immediate  Divine 
guidance  more  than  in  their  search  for  truth, 
it  is  overlooked  partly,  perhaps,  because  the 
hunger  for  truth  is  not  so  common  as  other 
wants.  But  no  human  desire  is  more  imper- 
ative and  intense,  none  more  bespeaks  man's 
relationship  to  the  Divine,  than  the  longing 
to  know  which  impels  a  truth-seeking  soul. 
And  surely  if  there  is  any  emergency  in 
which  a  man  has  a  right  to  go  straight  to 
God  Himself,  it  is  when  he  longs  for  light  on 
the  great  moral  and  spiritual  problems  that 
beset  eveiy  though tfnl  nature.  To  such  an 
one  the  Church  of  Rome  makes  answer: 
'*  Accept  the  inspired  teaching  of  Councils 
and  Popes."  But  infinitely  higher  is  the  bid- 
ding :  "  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him 
ask  of.  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally 
and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given 
him." 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  all  great  questions 
of  moral  truth  have  already  received  a  Divine 
answer,  and  that  the  record  of  that  answer  is 
enough.  And  beyond  question,  the  recorded 
testimony  of  men  through  whom  the  Divine 
light  shone  upon  the  world  is  of  unspeakable 
value.  But  it  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  that  testimony  can  only  be  understood 
and  received  as  a  light  is  thrown  on  the  pase 
by  the  inward  experience  of  him  who  reacb. 
And,  further,  every  man  has  his  own  individ- 
ual troubles  and  questionings,  which  find  no 
exact  parallel  in  any  other's  experience. 
From  the  mmilar  experience  of  others  he  may 
derive  help  ;  but  tor  him,  too,  there  is  the 
ever-present  Spirit,  the  voice  of  God  in  his 
heart,  and  he  must  listen  to  that 

'  So,  too,  as  time  goes  on,  the  Church  collec- 
tively finds  new  questions  arising  with  each 
new  age.  The  Apostles  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  problems  of  which  there  had 
been  hardly  a  suggestion  during  their  Mas* 
ter's  life.  At  the  outset,  the  great  question 
confronted  them  of  the  relations  between  the 
Jewish  church  and  the  Gentile  converts.  The 
settling  of  that,  under  the  providential  leader- 


ship of  Paul,  was  an  immense  task ;  but,  be- 
fore it  was  settled,  numberless  other  questions 
of  administration  and  of  doctiine  pressed  upon 
the  Church  and  had  to  be  dealt  with.  W  ith 
the  next  generation  new  questions  arose,  on 
which  only  a  partial  light  was  thrown  by 
earlier  discussions.  So  it  has  been  ever  since. 
So  it  must  continue  to  be,  except  when  men 
fall  into  that  stagnation  which  is  little  short 
of  death.  And  how  are  these  new  qaestiong 
to  be  met  ?  Not  merely  by  precedents :  pre- 
cedents are  often  wanting ;  may  even  be  mis- 
Icsading.  The  question,  for  instance,  in  our 
time  as  to  women's  teaching  in  the  Church 
is  so  radically  difierent  from  the  same  ques- 
tion in  Paul's  time  that  it  is  worse  than  idle 
to  look  to  his  teaching  on  the  subject.  Or, 
shall  we  constitute  a  human  tribunal  absolute 
judge  over  these  new  questions?  The  Church  of 
Rome  has  done  that,  and  has  thereby  got  her- 
self into  flat  opposition  to  all  political  and 
social  progress.  There  is  but  one  resource ; 
we  must  listen  each  for  himself  to  that  inner 
voice  of  God  which  grows  strong  and  clear 
as  we  live  the  life  of  Gk)d. 

But,  how  is  that  voice  to  be  distiuguiahed  ? 
In  seeking  truth  of  any  kind  we  must  conform 
to  the  appropriate  laws  of  that  realm  of  knowl- 
edge. If  it  be  mathematical  truth,  we  must 
proceed  by  the  laws  of  mathematics.  If  we 
would  study  material  science,  we  must  pro- 
ceed by  careful  experiment  and  induction ; 
the  results  of  these  are  final.  And  if  we  seek 
moral  and  spiritual  truth,  we  must  obey  the 
law  of  the  spiritual  realm,  that  law  which 
Jesus  declared:  ''If  any  man  will  do  Hii 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  If  any 
man  will  live  hoiily,  he  shall  learn  the  tmth 
about  the  highest  things.  The  Spirit  that  leads 
into  truth  is  the  Spirit  whose  fruit  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  long  sufiering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance.  He  whose  life 
is  in  that  region  where  Christ  lived,  in  the 
realm  of  fidelity  and  purity  and  love,  he  it  is 
who  shall  find  a  full  and  Divine  answ^  to 
his  deepest  questionings. 

And  so,  we  may  distinguish  as  the  utter- 
ances of  that  voice  those  belief  which  beet 
help  us  in  right  living.  That  thought  which 
inspires  a  man  to  higher  life,  which  moves 
him  to  trample  down  his  besetting  sins,  to 
help  his  weaker  brother,  to  rise  into  com- 
munion with  Gh)d,  is  to  him  a  Divine  voice. 
He  mav  not  impose  it  with  authority  upon 
others,  but  he  may  hold  to  it  and  live  by  it 
And  those  beliefs  which  prove  helpful  to  men 
in  general,  which  make  them  nobler,  sweeter, 
more  Christ-like,  will  pass  into  the  commos 
faith  of  the  Church.  They  will  be  accepted 
as  part  of  that  revelation  which  is  continuallj 
unfolded  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  men  are  by  itt 
power  lifted  into  larger  life  and  wider  vin.'D. 
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**  Lo'!  I  am  with  yon  always,"  said  the  Master. 
And  where  He  is,  there  is  not  only  peace,  but 
life,  and  growth,  and  new  light,  for  each  new 
day. — Christian  Union. 

A  GREAT  mind  is  always  master  of  its  own 
enthusiasm,  and  the  sovereign  of  its  strongest 
dedres.  This  control  over  self  is  difficult  folly 
to  attain,  but  is  doubtless  the  most  precious 
power  that  one  can  ever  possess.  It  enters 
into  all  the  higher  virtues,  and  is  the  only 
groundwork  of  all  eminent  superiority,  both 
intellectual  and  moral.  To  the  heart  it  gives 
magnanimity,  fortitude,  constancy  and  force ; 
to  Uie  mind  it  imparts  that  power  of  thought 
and  captivating  utterance  which  attests  the 
presence  of  genius  and  immortalises  all  its 
works.  It  is  not  so  much  a  power  over  out- 
ward things  as  over  things  within,  power  over 
ourselves;  force  to  resist  temptation,  to  follow 
conviction,  and  to  trample  on  the  aggressions 
of  wrong.  It  is  moral  majesty  that  grows 
most  placid  in  self-reliance  and  is  cidmest 
before  God,  when  earthly  auspices  are  most 
threatening,  and  the  storm  of  adversity  howls 
most  loud. 


■  «■»  ■ 


For  Friends*  IntelUgoDoer. 
BSATH-BBD    UTrfiBAKCES. 

Mem^ira  of  the  life  and  death  of  pious  in- 
dividuals are  often  written  with  the  view  of 
establishing  certain  theological  ideas  ;  and 
their  tendency  is  on  this  account  misleading. 
Piety  and  virtue  are  indeed  held  up  as  beau- 
tiful and  attractive,^  but  they  are  represented 
as  inseparably  connected  with  a  certain  form 
of  belief.  The  writers  of  these  memoirs,  in 
their  zeal  for  a  theory,  ignore  the  palpable 
fact  that  devotion  and  holiness  of  life,  com- 
posure and  trust  in  the  hour  of  death,  are 
equally  the  experience  of  those  who  consci- 
entiously dissent  from  these  outward  views, 
as  of  those  who  sincerely  hold  them. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  estimate  death-bed 
expressions  beyond  their  true  value.  The 
poet  says, 

*^A  death-bed  's  a  detector  of  the  heart ; 
Here  tired  dis9imaIition  drops  her  misk." 

This  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  approach  of 
death  has  indeed  power  to  arouse  the  slum- 
bering conscience  to  a  sense  of  sin  or  guilt, 
but  it  has  not  the  power  to  dbpel  intellectual 
error.  It  is  not  to  the  faltering  nerves  and 
failing  brain  that  we  should  look  for  the 
ability  to  discrimiaate  between  true  and  false 
doctrine.  An  erroneous  belief,  if  it  has  been 
closely  connected  through  life  with  religious 
ideas,  is  not  likely  to  be  surrendered  at  the 
hour  of  death.  Hence,  the  fallacy  of  regard- 
ing the  dying  testimony  of  pious  individuals 
to  certain  forms  of  belief  as  proof  pusitive  of 


their  truth.  The  real  ground  of  hope  in  the 
hour  of  death,  either  to  the  good  man  or  the 
repentant  prodigal,  must  be  in  the  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God  whether  this  hope  be  con- 
nected in  the  mind  with  some  tneoloidcAl 
scheme,  or  held  in  its  simplest  form — ^the  idea 
of  Ood  as  a  Father,  who  ''  pities  His  chil- 
dren." Happy  are  they  who,  from  the  con- 
stitution of  their  minds  or  their  early  train- 
ing, have  formed  simple  and  confiding  views 
of  their  relation  to  the  Father  of  spirits. 
Having  known  of  His  protecting  love  and 
care  through  life,  they  can  commit  themselves 
to  His  keeping  when  entering  the  unseen 
world.  S. 

Philadelphia  BUvenih  mo.,  1874. 


<■» 


For  Friends*  Intelligenoer. 
FBIENDS'   INSTITUTE,  LONDON. 

A  month's  stay  in  the  city  of  London  af- 
fords one  a  good  opportunity  of  visiting  .the 
various  Friends'  meeting  held  within  its 
limits.  Of  these,  the  principal  one  is  that 
known  as  **  Devonshire  House,"  situated  just 
outside  the  old  city  on  Bishopssato  street 
without,  and  about  ton  minutes'  walk  from  the 
mat  Bank  of  England.  The  Yearly  and 
Quarterly  Me^ings  are  held  here,  two  large 
buildings  being  used  for  the  former.  The 
ordinary  Meetings  for  Worship  are  held  in  a 
smaller  building  adjoining.  Here,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  mid-week  meeting  on  Third- 
days,  is  held  the  special  meeting  on  Fourth- 
day  evenines  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
prevented  mm  attending  the  day  sittings  for 
worship,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  a 
previous  number  of  the  Intelligenoer. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  "  Friends' 
Institute"  is  also  upon  the  same  ground. 
Thb  organization  comprises  a  librarv  and 
reading-room  and  a  dining-room.  Any  f^riend 
contributing  the  sum  of  five  shillings  or  up- 
wards to  the  support  of  the  Institute,  is  con- 
sidered a  member,  and  is  entitled  to  the  use 
of  the  library.  From  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Report  for  the  year  ending  the  last  Third 
month,  we  learn  that  the  total  number  of 
books  loaned  was  2310. 

Subscribers  who  contribute  twenty  shillings 
(about  $5.00,  gold)  or  upwards,  are  permitted 
to  borrow  more  than  one  book  at  a  time. 

In  the  reading-room,  which  contains  also 
the  library,  are  to  be  found  all  the  principal 
London  dailies,  also,  English  magazines  and 
weeklies,  besides  all  the  conveniences  for 
writing.  In  the  winter  months,  a  debating 
and  elocution  society  holds  its  meetings  reg- 
ularly, and  until  recently  a  chess  club  met  in 
the  same  building.  There  are  also  waiting 
and  conversation  rooms,  and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing necessary  to  make  the  place  comfort- 
able and  attractive. 
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The  dining-room  is  one  of  the  meet  impor- 
tant features  of  the  Institute,  for  here  any 
Friend,  whether  a  contributor  or  not,  can  get 
a  substantial  and  well-served  dinner  for  less 
than  half  the  price  charged  in  the  restaurants, 
and  the  writer  frequently  dined  there  while 
in  London.  The  bill  of  fare  comprised  two, 
and  sometimes  three,  kinds  of  meats,  always 
two  vegetables,  and  pastry  or  pudding  for 
dessert  The  price  charsed  was  fourteen 
pence,  or  about  twenty-eight  cents  of  our 
money.  In  the  evening,  tea  and  coffee  are 
served  in  the  reading  room,  the  charge,  in- 
cluding bread  and  butter,  being  fourpence, 
or  about  sixpence  with  cold  meats. 

No  profit  is  made  at  these  prices,  it  being 
only  mtended  as  an  accommodation,  the 
charges  being  so  nicely  calculated  that  out 
of  nearly  $5,000  received  for  meals  last  year, 
only  about  fiixty  dollars  surplus  remained  on 
hand.  Comfortable  lodging-rooms  have  been 
fitted  up  in  the  upper  story  of  the  building, 
which  are  a  great  convenience  to  Friends 
from  the  country,  who  have  no  friends  to 
stay  with,  when  called  to  the  city  on  meeting 
or  other  business.  During  Yearly  Meeting 
week,  both  these  and  the  dining-rooms  ace 
well  patrouized. 

The  managers  are  fortunate  in  having  such 
valuable  Friends  as  William  Dyne  and  wife 
to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  and 
American  Friends  visiting  London  cannot  do 
better  than  to  make  their  acquaintance. 

The  other  meetings  visited  were  Westmins- 
ter, near  the  West  Fnd,  and  Batcliff,  Peel 
and  Btoke  Newington  meetings,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city.  At  the  Peel  Meeting  house 
is  preserved  the  old  chain  Bible,  dated  1508. 
The  Stoke  Newington  meeting  is  the  largest 
and  best  attended,  it  being  the  most  con- 
venient to  Friends  generally. 

The  site  of  the  old  BuU-and-Mouth  Meet 

ing,  on  Aldersgate  street,  is  now  covered  by 

the  Queen's  Hotel,  while  the  banking-house 

of  the  late  firm  of  Jay  Cooke,  McCullough 

&  Co.,  stands  where  the  Lombard  Street 

Meeting-house  formerly  stood.  Until  recently 

a  Friends'  mission-tent  occupied  a  portion  of 

the  ground  in  which  is  situated  the  neglected 

grave  of  George  Fox.  In  conclusion,  it  gives 

me  pleaEUie  to  bear  testimony  to  the  uniform 

kindness  and  courtesy  of  British  Friends. 

o.  R,  R. 
Philadelphia^  Eleventh  month  14M,  1874. 


<«a»i 


Be  polite  to  your  children.  Do  you  ex- 
pect them  to  be  mindful  of  your  weliiu^?  to 
grow  glad  at  your  apprDach  7  to  bound  away 
to  do  your  pleasure,  before  vour  request  is 
half  spoken  ?  Then,  with  all  your  dignity 
and  authority,  mingle  politeness.  Give  it  a 
niche  in  your  household  temple. 


PBIE8TLET  8  DISOOYBT  OF  OXTOEN  GAS. 

BT  JOHN  WILLIAK  DRAPER,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

(GoDtinned  from  page  616.) 

Here,  before  explaining  the  consequeDcet 
of  this  great  discoverv,  and  showing  thejiosi- 
tion  in  which  it  stands,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  spend  a  moment  in  relating  the  melan- 
choly but  interesting  history  of  its  author. 
It  is  a  lesson  which  ought  not  to  be  lost 
Born  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  who  died  while 
he  was  young,  and  left  him  very  poor,  hi» 
early  manho^  was  spent  in  the  useful  bat 
tedious  duties  of  a  village  schoolmaster. 
His  attention  being  turned  to  theology,  he 
subsequently  became  the  pastor  of  a  Presbj- 
terian  church.  We  must  not  impute  it  to 
mental  weakness,  but  rather  to  a  pursuit  of  the 
truth,  that  in  succession  he  passed  through 
many  phases  of  religious  belief,  and  four  differ- 
ent sects,  the  Presbyterian,  Arminian,  Arits 
and  Unitarian,  received  him  as  a  votary. 
This  IS  not  the  occasion  nor  the  place  to  ex- 
plain the  causes  that  led  him  in  this  course. 
It  is  only  for  us  to  judee  of  so  great  a  man 
with  charity.  But,  imbued  as  he  was  with  a 
deep  religious  sentiment,  and  feeliug  tbt 
even  the  most  exalted  objects  of  this  life  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  importance  of  an- 
other world,  he  regarded  his  philosophicalpor- 
suits  as  a  very  secondary  affair, and  eave  much 
of  his  time  and  talent  to  controverfiial  theology^ 
He  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclunoo  that 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  make  a  religious 
war.  As  his  biographer  says,  '' Atheists, 
Deists,  Jews,  Ariami,  Quakers,  Methodists, 
Galvinists,  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  bad  alike 
to  combat  him."  Li  more  than  a  hundred 
volumes  which  he  printed,  each  of  these  found 
an  adversary  of  such  force  and  vigor  (and  it 
was  impossible  with  such  a  man  that  it  could 
be  otherwise),  that  their  ablest  theolopcal 
writers  were  overmatched.  By  the  established 
Church  of  England  he  came  to  be  regarded 
with  such  feelings,  that  instances  occurred  is 
which  those  who  had  successfully  answered 
him  were  rewarded  with  the  highest  dignities; 
a  circumstance  which  gave  origin  to  his  re- 
mark that  he  appointed  the  Bishops  of  Eng- 
land. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  first  French  Revo* 
lution  broke  out,  and,  his  ardent  mind  im- 
bibing with  enthusiasm  the  seductive  doe- 
trines  of  the  times,  he  added  to  his  religioa 
disputes  those  of  a  political  partisan.  At 
the  different  sects  had  in  succession  stood  in 
fear  of  him,  so  now  the  government  took 
alarm  ;  it  knew  his  philosophical  repoUtidn 
and  ability.  The  story  is  a  sad  and  short 
one.  A  mob  assembled  round  his  dwelliDfr 
which  they  committed  to  the  flames;  thehousei 
of  those  who  were  known  to  be  his  friends 
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fihared  the  same  &te ;  he  narrowly  escaped 
irith  his  life  ;^  and  for  three  dajB  one  of  the 
<^bief  cities  of  the  nation  was  the  scene  of 
riot.  All  his  philosophical  instruments,  most 
of  them  constructed  by  himself*  his  manu- 
scripts, his  library,  the  fruits  of  a  frugal  life, 
were  destroyed ;  and,  eventually  driven  from 
his  Dative  country,  in  his  old  aee  he  found  an 
asylum  in  the  United  States,  wnere  Jefferson, 
then  President,  received  him  with  kindness 
and  distinction,  and  in  America  he  died. 

In  relating  this  melancholy  but  instructive 
story,  we  cannot  but  remark  how  Priestley 
forgot  that  the  experience  of  all  nations  and 
of  thousands  of  years  has  proved  the  utter 
impossibility  of  any  one  man  convincing  the 
whole  human  race,  and  converting  them  all 
to  his  views.  He  shut  his  eyes  to  that  an- 
archy of  opinion  infesting  the  world,  brought 
on  in  no  small  degree  by  such  polemics  as 
those  in  which  he  delighted.  In  an  exact 
science,  like  chemistry,  he  could  describe  some 
new  discovery,  and  every  man  in  Europe  at 
once  admitted  its  truth.  He  never  realized 
how  different  it  is  in  politics  and  theology. 
The  library  of  volumes  he  wrote  on  these 
topics  has  already  dropped  into  that  gulf  of 
oblivion  which  has  received  all  the  works  of 
the  authors  of  the  early  and  middle  ages, 
and  DO  man  cares  to  learn  what  he  wrote  or 
what  he  thought  of  the  matter.  But  not  so 
with  hia  philosophical  labors ;  they  stand  out 
clear  and  distinct,  monuments  of  the  advance 
of  the  human  mind  in  knowledge  and  power 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  His  discovery 
of  oxygen  gas  will  last  as  long  as  the  world 
endures. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

What  can  there  be  more  touching,  or  even 
more  beautiful,  than  the  last  scene  of  Priest- 
ley's life  ?  It  dissipates  the  remembrance  of 
all  his  disputations  and  all  his  errors,  and 
«hows  us  that  beneath  these  there  was  & 
deeply  pervading  and  redeemii  g  faith.  When 
his  little  grandchildren  were  brought  to  his 
bedside  to  bid  him  good-night,  he  uttered  his 
last  words :  "I  go  to  sleep  like  you^  but  we 
shall  wake  together,  and  I  hope  to  eternal 
happiness." 

To  return  from  his  life  to  his  discoveries. 
Priestley  soon  found  that  oxygen — I  give  it 
the  name  under  which  it  has  subseauently 
passed — was  absolutely  essential,  in  all  cases 
then  known,  to  the  support  of  flame  and  fire, 
and  that  animal  life  depended  on  it ;  that  a 
man,  by  breathing  in  a  limited  space,  would 
soon  exhaust  it  of  so  much  of  this  gas  that 
suffocation  would  ensue ;  that  the  atmosphere, 
in  reality,  is  a  reservoir  of  it,  from  which 
everything  possessing  the  attributes  of  an  an- 
imal abstracts  it.  It  has  been  shown  by  suc- 
•ceeding  chemists,  to  such  an  extent  does  this 


abstraction  go,  that  a  single  man  will  each 
year  consume  about  800  pounds'  weight. 
Considering,  therefore,  the  enormous  amount 
of  animal  life,  the  same  respiratory  process 
being  common  to  the  minutest  insect  and  the 
largest  quadruped,  there  must  be  a  constant 
tendency  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  air, 
for,  in  proportion  as  we  take  ffom  it  oxygen  at 
each  inspiration,  we  restore  at  each  expiration 
an  almost  equivalent  bulk  of  carbonic  acid — 
a  double  change,  the  removal  of  a  vital  ele« 
ment,  and  the  addition  of  a  poisonous  gas. 

But  Priestley  also  showed  that,  in  artificial 
atmosphere,  such  as  he  made,  animal  life 
could  not  possibly  be  maintained  if  there 
were  any  great  reduction  of  oxygen,  or  any 
great  increase  of  carbonic  acid.  More  recent 
experiments  prove  that  the  most  striking 
physical  and  moral  effects  arise  when  men 
and  animals  are  made  to  respire  atmospheres 
of  a  different  constitution — effects  such  as  we 
witness  in  the  case  of  chloroform  and  sulphuric 
ether — a  remarkable  discovery,  not,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  of  only  a  year  or  two 
back,  but  made  by  Berzelius,  who,  twenty- 
four  years  ago,  gave  the  most  extraordinary, 
and  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  the  most 
important,  instance  of  the  kind  yet  produced 
— the  instantaneous  and  deep  sleep  brought 
on  by  the  respiration  of  hydrogen ;  a  fact 
which,  in  the  recent  discussions  about  the 
priority  of  that  discovery,  has  been  strangely 
forgotten.  From  the  effect  thus  arising,  when 
the  constitution  of  the  medium  we  breathe  is 
in  any  degree  disturbed,  it  necessarily  follows 
that,  ever  since  animal  life  appeared  on  this 
earth,  the  composition  of  the  air  must  have 
been  nearly  unchanged.  But  here  arises  a 
great  and  obvious  difficulty.  If  the  life  of 
men  and  animals  can  only  be  conducted  in 
such  a  medium  as  our  atmosphere,  and  if  such 
extensive  changes  as  I  have  described  are 
constantly  impressed  on  the  air  by  those  be- 
ings, how  does  it  come  to  pass  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  it  does  not  gather  a 
poisonous  quality?  There  must  be  some 
agency  at  work,  continually  tending  to  pre- 
vent that  result.  The  consideration  of  wnat 
that  agency  is,  introduces  us  to  the  second 
branch  of  Priestley's  discovery. 

He  had  put  some  mice  in  a  glass  contain- 
ing atmospheric  air,  closely  stopped,  and 
found,  as  usual,  that  they  died  of  suffocation 
as  soon  as  the  air  became  sufficiently  impure 
by  their  breathing  ;  an  absolutely  poifonous 
quality  being  gradually  assumed.  But,  if  a 
few  vegetable  leaves,  or  a  small  plant,  were 
placed  in  the  glass,  and  exposed  to  the  sun, 
in  a  very  short  time  the  poisonous  quality 
disappeared,  and  the  power  of  supporting 
animal  life  was  regained.  Here,  then,  was 
an  unexpected  result — a  discovery  that  gave 
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a  solutioa  to  all  the  difBcolt j,  and  which  has 
been  verified  in  its  minutest  details  by  more 
modem  experiments.  It  has  revealed  the 
great  and  interesting  fact  that  plants  and  ani- 
mals stand  in  a  relation  of  antagonism  to  one 
another ;  tliat  whatever  changes  the  one  tends 
to  impress  on  the  air,  the  other  undoes  ;  and 
that,  while  animals  discharge  their  duty  in 
consequence  of  their  being  living  and  mov- 
ing things,  plants  perform  theirs  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  light  of  the  sun ;  for  these 
changes  do  not  go  on  in  the  dark. 

Let  us  look  at  these  facts  by  the  aid  of 
modern  chemistry,  premising  that  osygen  is 
an  invisible  substance,  existing  in  the  air,  and 
that  carbonic  acid  arises  from  its  union  with 
carbon.  When  carbon  bums,  it  is  merely 
uniting  with  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  the  re- 
sulting carbonic  acid  escapes  away  under  an 
invisible  form.  80,  too,  when  a  man  breathes, 
he  draws  in  oxygen  from  the  air  ;  it  is  dis- 
tributed to  all  parts  of  his  system,  and,  com- 
bining therein  with  carbon,  turns  into  car- 
bonic acid,  which  is  expelled  when  he  throws 
out  his  breath.  Every  animal,  therefore,  to 
use  the  language  of  chemistry,  is  an  oxidiz- 
ing machine,  the  physical  end  of  its  existence 
being  to  rob  the  air  of  oxygen,  and  put  back, 
in  its  stead,  carbonic-acid  gas. 

With  plants  it  is  just  the  reverse.  As 
long  as  the  sun  is  shining  upon  them,  they 
take  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and,  decom- 
posing it  by  their  leaves,  they  set  free  its  oxy- 
gen, which  escapes  away;  its  carbon  they 
appropriate.  With  it  they  form  their  various 
parts,  their  stems,  roots,  flowers,  seeds ;  but 
they  do  this  only  so  long  as  the  sun  shines, 
and  when  night  or  winter  comes  the  process 
stops. 

The  animal,  therefore,  takes  from  the  air 
oxygen,  and  turns  it  into  carbonic  acid ;  the 
plant  takes  that  carbonic  acid,  and  turns  it 
back  into  oxygen,  which  has  thus  discharged 
the  great  ofiice  of  carrying  carbon  from  the 
bodies  of  animals,  and  transferring  it  to  the 
systems  of  plants.  In  what  an  interessin^ 
relation  do  the  two  kingdoms,  the  animal 
and  the  vegetable,  thus  stand  to  one  another, 
not  alone  as  respects  the  air  in  maintaining 
its  constitution  uniform  by  a  mutual  antag- 
onization,  but  also  as  respects  their  own  struc- 
tures I  The  elements  of  which  plants  are 
formed  have  all  been  derived  from  pre-exist- 
ing parts  of  animals ,  and  the  elements  of 
whicn  animals  consist,  from  the  pre-existing 
parts  of  plants.  To  the  classical  echolar, 
what  a  beautiful  commentary  on  the  fictitious 
stories  of  antiquity  are  these  modem  discov- 
eries !  He  calls  to  mind  the  metamorphoees 
that  Ovid  describes ;  the  bore,  perhaps,  of  his 
school  boy  life,  the  elegant  amusement  of  his 
later  years.    He  remembers  how  Daphne  was 


turned  into  a  laurel,  and  Adonis  into  a  flower; 
the  musical  stanzas  are  no  longer  an  empty 
sound,  they  are  descriptive  histories.  The 
thing  he  has  read  of  is  actually  so.  These 
transformations,  instead  of  being  imtgiDarj 
exceptions,  are  the  common  lot  of  lifeinthii 
world.  There  grows  not  now  a  leaf  that  is  not 
formed  from  the  parts  of  animals  that  are 
dead ;  there  lives  not  a  solitary  animal  being 
which  has  not  derived  its  constituent  elemente 
from  plants. 

Here,  then,  we  are  led  to  a  most  rematk- 
able  conclusion.  If  the  air  for  a  thoosand  of 
years  has  remained  unchanged,  and  if  thete 
antagonizing  processes  are  all  the  time  goiog 
on,  equalizing  its  constitation,  it  necesMrily 
follows  that  the  amount  of  vegetable  is  i^ 
curately  adjusted  to  the  amount  of  animsl 
life;  the  one  cannot  get  the  better  of  the 
other,  for,  if  it  did,  the  excess  would  be  in- 
stantly restrained  by  its  antagonist,  and,  in 
this  point  of  view,  tihese  two  grand  forms  of 
life  constitute  together  a  splendid  automatic 
or  self  adjusting  machine.  Men  talk  about  ' 
the  dullness  of  science ;  it  is  only  so  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  follow  its  developments  to 
their  consequences.  Where  will  you  find  in 
the  whole  range  of  poetry  a  conception  moie 
sublime  than  this  ?  The  two  divisions  of  the 
world  of  organization  reacting  on  each  other 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere— tiie 
living  against  the  lifeless,  the  movmgsgtiost 
the  motionless ;  and  not  only  thus  influtncipg 
each  other  through  that'  medium,  but  mun- 
taining  its  properties  forever  unimpaired^  and 
ready  for  action.  It  is  the  glory  of  astron- 
omy to  have  proved  that  the  planetary  orba^ 
which  circle  round  the  bud,  under  the  infla- 
ences  of  a  pair  of  forces  thus  reacting,  can 
retain  their  movements  undisturbed  through 
a  coming  eternity.  And  if  astronomy  has 
made  the  splendid  discovery  that  the  ioor* 
ganic  world  has  attained  a  condition  of  eter- 
nal equilibrium,  chemistry  has  rivaled  ithj 
showing  that  the  same  grand  truth  applies  ^ 
the  world  of  organization.  To  watch  the  ete^ 
nal  coming  out  of  the  transitory  will  always 
strike  a  reflecting  mind  with  emotions  of  io« 
highest  admiration.  The  sunbeam—the  fin- 
ger of  Ood — ^that  reaches  across  the  unknown 
abysses  of  the  universe  in  a  moment,  briig- 
ing  life  out  of  death,  and  clothing  the  objects 
around  us  with  their  many-coloied  dyes,  has 
extracted  this  condition  of  everlasting  per- 
manence from  a  pre-existing  transient  order 
of  things. 

From  considering  this  adjustment  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  to  each  other, 
we  might  be  led  to  the  idea  that  each  indi- 
vidual in  these  natural  divisions  has  its  cono- 
terpart  in  the  other ;  an  idea  bringing  os  into 
a  new  relation  with  inanimate  objects.  Tber 
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IB  implanted  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  all  men 
an  instinctive  love  of  natural  scenery — for- 
ests, flowers,  the  green  grass — and  surely  such 
a  sentiment  cannot  sufl^r  from  the  thoughts 
now  occurring  to  us.  We  establish  with  such 
objects  a  relationship,  I  had  almost  said  a 
friendship;  they  become,  as  it  were,  a  part 
of  ourselves,  things  essential  to  our  own 
existence ;  and  that  deep  attachment  we 
feel  to  the  place  of  our  birth,  or  our  home, 
finds  its  apology  not  alone  in  natural  instinct, 
or  in  acquired  habits,  but  also  in  the  highest 
philosophical  considerations.  In  imagination 
we  might  mark  off  groups  in  the  two  king- 
doms which  are  the  fanciful  representation  or 
counterparts  of  each  other.  Perhaps  we  men, 
who  have  to  resist  the  storms  of  life,  may 
have  our  representatives  in  the  rugged  trees 
of  the  forest ;  the  ladies  will  certainly  find 
their  antagonists  among  roses  and  other 
flowers. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


If,  on  looking  back,  your  whole  life  should 
seem  as  rugged  as  a  palm-tree  stem,  still  never 
mind,  so  long  as  it  has  been  growing,  and  has 
its  grand  green  shades  of  leaves  and  weight  of 
honeyed  fruit  at  the  top. 


f  • 


WHAT  WE  OWE  CHILDREN. 

All  our  lives  we  have  been  hearing  of  the 
debt  children  owe  their  parents ;  do  we  think 
enough  of  what  parents  owe  their  children? 
To  my  mind  this  is  by  far  the  greater  ques- 
tion. We  owe  them  harmonious  organiza- 
tions, favorable  conditions,  a  true  develop- 
ment ;  but  this  is  not  all.  Aside  from  these 
things  we  owe  to  them  a  debt  beyond  our 
power  to  estimate.  If  they  need  us  materi- 
ally, we  need  them  no  less  spiritually.  I 
pity  the  man  or  woman  who  can  spend  an 
hour  with  a  child  and  not  be  made  wiser. 
Children  utter  the  only  oracles,  and  are  the 
most  truly  inspired,  because  the  most  uncon- 
scious of  teachers.  By  the  directness  and 
simplicity  of  their  questions  they  rebuke  our 
pretence  and  artificiality,  constantly  remind- 
ing us  how  much  there  is  that  we  do  not 
know  ;  by  their  loving  trust  they  shame  our 
doubts ;  by  the  play  of  their  fancy  and  the 
buoyancy  of  their  spirits  they  banish  our 
despair.  Said  a  little  seven*  year  old  girl, 
looking  up  musingly  from  the  doll  she  was 
tending,  **  Mamma,  what  is  the  good  of  us, 
and  what  are  we  all  living  for  V  Could  the 
mother  answer  that  question  without  drawing 
near  to  the  heart  ol  God,  feeling  her  own 
life  and  that  of  her  little  one  sheltered  by 
His  all-embracing  love  7  I  remember  sitting 
one  afternoon  last  summer  in  a  room  where  a 
dusky  little  face  was  pressed  against  the  win- 
dow-pane, intently  watching  a  coming  thun- 


der-storm; suddenly  it  flashed  round  upon 
us  with  the  exclamation,  "  Oh,  mamma  I  do 
come  here  and  see  how  God  is  writing  short- 
hand across  the  clouds." 

What  shadow  would  not  be  dispelled  by 
the  quaint  answer  of  the  little  one  who,  having 
been  naughty,  was  asked  by  her  mother  if  she 
was  not  going  to  ask  God  to  forgive  her.  "  No, 
mamma,  I  don't  like  to  talk  with  God,  for 
if  He  gets  too  well  acquainted  with  me  He 
may  want  me  to  go  and  live  with  Him  and 
leave  you." 

"Who  was  the  dark's  mother  ?"  inquired  a 
little  boy   coming  back  suddenly  from  the 
border  of  dream-land  to  ask  the  que&tion  ; . 
and  what  mother  has  not  been  startled  by 
the  solemn  inquiry,  "  How  did  God  begin  ? ' 

Could  any  mother  afford  to  spare  out  of 
her  life  the  children's  hour?  Not  the  one 
described  by  the  poet — not  the  one  that  we 
all  know  so  well,  tinged  with  the  last  rays  of 
sunset,  deepening  into  the  mystery  of  twi- 
light, and  suddenly  blossoming  into  merri^ 
ment  with  the  incoming  of  the  evening  lamp. 
That  is  also  father's  and  mother's  hour — a 
care-free,  happy  time,  interposed  between  tlie 
day's  work  and  the  evening's  sociability ; 
very  enjoyable,  with  its  snatches  of  talk,  its 
brief  chapters  from  the  day's  experience,  its 
ripples  of  laughter,  and  its  stories  murmured 
softly  to  the  little  ones ;  very  enjoyable,  but 
not  like  an  hour  that  comes  later,  wheD,hav» 
ing  unfastened  the  last  hook,  picked  out  the 
last  troublesome  knot,  and  buttoned  the  com- 
fortable night-gown  over  the  dimpled  should- 
ers, the  mother  lies  down  beside  the  little 
one  and  takes  the  chubby  hand  in  hers  for 
the  good-night  talk — when  questions  were 
asked  and  answered,  grievances  told  and 
kissed  away — when  the  naughty  word  or  act 
is  acknowledged,  and  the  how  and  the  why 
of  wrong  and  of  right  doing  are  explained. 

This  is  the  true  confessional,  approved  by 
the  angels  and  blessed  of  God ;  of  more  value 
to  the  child  than  a  whole  library  of  cate- 
chisms, and  with  a  ministration  to  the  mother 
in  comparison  with  which  fasts  and  festivals 
are  of  small  account,  and  even  sermons  and 
sacraments  are  of  secondary  importance. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  children  for  con- 
stant incentives  to  noble  living ;  for  the  per- 
petual reminder  that  we  do  not  live  to  our* 
selves  alone ;  for  their  sakes  we  are  admon- 
ished to  put  from  us  the  debasing  appetite, 
the  unworthy  impulse,  to  gather  into  our 
lives  every  noble  and  heroic  quality,  every 
tender  and  attractive  grace. 

We  owe  them  gratitude  for  the  dark  hours 
which  their  presence  has  brightened  ;  for  the 
helplessness  and  dependence  which  has  won 
us  from  ourselves;  for  the  faith  and  trust 
which  it  is  evermore  their  mission  to  renew ; 
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for  their  kisses  on  cheeks  wet  with  tears,  and 
on  brows  that  but  for  that  caressing  had  fur- 
rowed into  frowns. 

We  bless  them  for  the  child-world  which 
they  keep  open  to  us — the  true  fairy-land, 
where  all  that  we  once  hoped  and  dreamed 
is  still,  possible ;  the  Paradise  of  humanity, 
which  they  perpetually  dress  and  keep;  a 
paradise  which,  spite  of  the  angel  with  the 
scythe  and  hour-glass,  who  has  driven  us 
forth,  we  shall  yet  regain,  and  through  all 
whose  beauties  a  little  child  shall  lead  us. 
—  Victoria  Magazine. 


*  —» « 


A  GOOD  man  showeth  favor  and  lendeth ; 
he  will  euide  his  affairs  with  discretion.  Surely 
he  shall  not  be  moved  forever ;  the  righteous 
shall  be  held  in  everlasting  remembraDce ; 
he  shall  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings;  his 
heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

^HILADBLPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  28,  1874. 

Science  and  Religion. — We  have  here- 
tofore refrained  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
agitation  which  the  inaugural  address  of  Pro* 
fessor  Tyndall  before  the  British  Assopiation 
gave  rise  to ;  not  that  we  were  indifiTctent,  or 
unwilling  to  investigate  the  charges  of  athe- 
ism so  widely  spread,  both  by  the  religious 
and  the  secular  press  of  this  and  his  own 
country,  but  because  we  wished  fairly  to  un- 
derstand and  judge  for  ourselves  before' ac- 
cepting the  general  verdict,  or  condemning  it. 

We  have  read  and  reread  this  address 
with  the  closest  attention,  and  frankly  con- 
fess that  we  fail  to  discover  that  materialism 
which  it  is  said  to  contain.  !To  our  mind,  the 
whole  paper  is  a  clear  and  intelligent  epitome 
of  the  progress  of  scientific  investigation  from 
the  earliest  data  to  the  present  time.  That 
the  same  impulse,  inherent  in  primeval  man, 
that  turned  his  thoughts  and  questionings 
toward  the  sources  of  natural  phenomena, 
inherited  and  intensified,  is  the  spur  of  scien- 
tific action  to-day — is  the  acknowledgment 
with  which  he  begins  his  address. 

Every  intelligent  and  unbiased  inquirer, 
who  reads  the  paper,  must  feel  indebted  to  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  for  having  giveti  so  connected 
and  continuous  a  summary  of  the  slow,  but 
certain  advancement  of  the  human  mind  in 


the  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  control  ntt- 
ural  phenomena. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  his  subject  be 
declared  that,  **  man  never  has  been,  and 
never  will  be,  satisfied  with  the  operation 
and  products  of  the  understanding  alone, 
hence  physical  science  cannot  cover  all  the 
demands  of  his  nature.  But  the  history  of 
the  efibrts  made  to  satisfy  these  demands 
might  be  broadly  described  as  a  history  of 
errors."  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  scientist 
to  leave  the  widening  field  of  the  absolute  and 
the  knowable  to  refute  these  errors  only  so 
far  as  they  come,  in  contact  with  fact  and 
verity  ;  nor,  because  he  confines  his  argu- 
ments to  what  the  explorations  in  his  ots 
proper  department  reveal  to  his  understand- 
ing should  he  be  charged  with  a  want  of  re- 
spect for,  or  belief  in,  those  truths  which. 
though  pertaining  to  that  invisible  essence 
which  we  know  as  spirit,  are  neverthelese 
verities  and  facts  equally  incontrovertible. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  religion  in  bini 
to  say  "  Christianity  had  appeared,  offering 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  and  by  moderation, 
if  not|asceticism,  practically  protesting  against 
the  profligacy  of  the  age."  Neither  does  he 
charge  the  new  faith  that  so  rapidly  spread 
over  Western  Asia,  and  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope with  the  responsibility  of  what  folloved. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  Church  after  it  became  engrafted  as  i 
state  religion,  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  thf 
union  led  to  the  assumption  of  delegated 
authority  and  ultimate  control  over  the  coc 
sciences  of  men.  **  The  Scriptures,  whict 
ministered  to  their  spiritual  needs  were  ak 
the  measure  of  their  science,  and  the  Bibit 
was  with  many  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal. 

"  The  spirit  of  the  middle  ages,"  continue 
Professor  Tyndall,  "was  a  menial  spirit 
The  seekers  after  knowledge  had  forsakec 
that  fountain  of  living  waters,  the  direct  a{^ 
peal  to  Nature  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment,  and  had  given  themselves  up  to  tbe 
remanipulation  of  the  notions  of  their  pre- 
decessors. It  was  a  time  when  thought  had 
become  abject,  and  when  the  acceptance  of 
authority  led,  as  it  always  does  in  science,  to 
intellectual  death. 

**  Natural  events,  instead  of  being  traced 
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to  phjBical,  were  referred  to  moral  causes, 
wliile  an  exercise  of  the  fantasy  almost  as 
degrading  as  the  spiritualism  of  the  present 
day  took  the  place  of  scientific  speculation. 
The  Christian  peasant,  when  attacked  with 
disease,  sought  the  priest  rather  than  the  ad- 
vice of  an  intelligent  physician." 

Out  of  the  gross  corruption  into  which  the 
Christian  world  had  leaped,  and  from  the 
bosom  of  that  church  which  had  done  so 
much  to  stifle  scientific  inquiry,  sprang  the 
germ  of  free  investigation  ;  and  •*  The  earth 
moves,"  became  the  watchword  among  in- 
tellectual freemen. 

This  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  the  reyival  of 
scientific  investigation  set  in  motion  by  Co 
pemicus,  is  moving  onward,  treading  under 
foot  and  scattering  to  the  winds  time-honored 
superstitions  and  dogmas  of  religion. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Tyndall  for 
the  firm  and  undaunted  stand  he  has  taken 
in  defence  of  truth,  in  regard  to  the  subtle 
affinities  of  matter  "the  universal  mother." 
He  would  have  been  false  to  the  noblest  at- 
tributes of  his  manhood,  to  that  wonderful 
endowment  of  patient,  persevering  inquiry 
and  the  matchless  flow  of  eloquence  which 
so  peculiarly  mark  him  as  the  man    who 
might  dare  to  step  boldly  to  the  front  in  the 
presence  of  the  time-honored  conservatism  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  and  vindicate  the  fiat 
of  creative  wisdom,  who,  in  the  untold  ages 
of  the  past,  surveying  the  various  forms  into 
which  matter  had  resolved  itself,  declared  all 
to  be  "very good." 

In  the  course  of  a  later  address,  delivered 
before  an  audience  of  workingmen,  in  Man- 
chester, England,  Professor  Tyndall  said : 

''  We  are  Burrounded  bj  wonders  and  mjBteries 
everywhere.  I  hare  sometimes — not  sometimes, 
but  often — io  the  springtide  watched  the  advance 
of  the  sproating  leaveB,  and  of  the  graBs,  and  of  the 
flowers,  and  obserred  the  general  joj  of  opening 
life  in  natnre,  and  I  hare  asked  myself  this  ques- 
tion, <  Can  it  be  that  there  is  no  being  or  thing  io 
nature  that  knows  more  about  these  matters  than 
I  do  ?  Do  I  in  my  ignorance  represent  the  highest 
knowledge  of  these  things  existing  in  this  universe  7 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  man  who  puts  that  ques- 
tion to  himself,  if  he  be  not  a  shallow  man  ;  .if  he 
bo  a  man  capable  of  being  penetrated  by  a  profound 
thought,  will  never  answer  the  question  by  profess- 
ing the  creed  of  Atheism,  which  has  been  so  lightly 
attributed  to  me.' " 


Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  District. 
— A  little  book  of  64  pages,  neatly  bound  in 
cloth,  containing  a  brief  account  of  the  Meet- 
ings constituting  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting 
has  been  published  by  Levi  K.  Brown.  It  is 
illustrated  by  a  colored  map,  denoting  the 
localities  of  the  different  Meetings,  which  may 
prove  valuable  to  Friends  wishing  to  visit 
them. 

The  book  is  for  sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store, 
706  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  ;  also,  by  H. 
P.  and  P.  D.  Lovegrove,  201  N.  Eutaw  St., 
Baltimore. 

Those  distant  from  either  city,  by  enclos- 
ing the  price  (75  cts.)  to  the  address  of  Levi 
K.  Brown,  Goshen,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  will 
be  furnished  with  a  copy,  free  of  postage. 

DIED. 

FISHER. — AtKensico,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y..  at 
the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Samuel  K.  Stont- 
enbnrghf  Tenth  month  19th,  1874,  Pbebe  Fisher,  in 
the  80th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Kew  York,  and  diligent  in 
the  attendance  of  all  our  meetings  when  faer  feeble 
health  permitted.  Of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  her 
daily  walk  in  life  evinced  that  she  was  supported  by 
the  Divine  arm,  and  sustained  by  heavenly  manna. 
As  her  general  debility  increased,  her  faith  Sailed 
QOt;  calmly  and  trustingly  she  would  speak  of  her 
approaching  dissolution.  Sitting  at  her  dinner- 
table  with  the  family,  she  remarked  her  time  was 
phort — ^thought  she  bad  taken  her  last  meal  ;  and  a 
few  minutes  after,  upon  being  assisted  to  the  lounge 
gently  breathed  her  last  in  the  arms  of  her  daughter 
Her  funeral  took  place  on  the  22d,  at  Ghappaqua 
Meeting-house. 

For  Frienda*  Intelligencer. 
FBOM  OTTR  EUROPEAN  CORREfiCPONDENT. 

IN  MUNICH. 

No.  24. 

(Ck>ntinued  from  page  621.) 

None  but  an  artist  or  an  accomplished  con- 
noisseur can  do  any  justice  to  the  great  gal- 
lery of  paintings  called  the  old  Pinakotbek. 
It  IS  an  immense  and  truly  magnificent  build- 
ing, in  the  style  of  a  Roman  palace,  of  which 
the  principal  fa9ade  is  ornamented  with  twen- 
ty-four statues  of  the  most  celebrated  painters,  . 
modeled  by  Schwanthaler.    Passing  from  the 
grand  vestibule,  which  is  supported  by  four 
Ionic  columns  of  polished  marble,  we  ascend 
a  fine  stairway  of  the  same  material,  and  en- 
ter the  first  hall,  which  is  devoted  to  the  por- 
traits of  the  sovereigns  who  have  contributed 
most  largely  to  the  formation  of  the  gallery : 
the  Electors  Maximilian  I,  Max.  Emanuel, 
Johann  Wilhelm,  Karl  Theodore,  of  the  Pa- 
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latioate,  and  King  Maximilian  I,  founder  of 
the  Pinakctheca,  and  Louis  I,  its  builder. 
Thence  we  enter  the  first  hall,  which  contains 
many  religious  pictures  of  the  old  German 
school,  dating  from  its  earliest  days  till  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  second 
and  third  halls  are  also  devoted  to  the  Ger- 
man painters,  bringing  us  down  to  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century ;  and  in  the  fourth 
we  find  ninety  five  paintings,  all  by  Reubens. 
Most  conspicuous,  and  perhaps  most  cele- 
brated among  these,  is  his  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  The  Eternal  Father,  the  Anoient 
of  Days,  is  represented  on  high,  in  the  dim 
distance,  far  aboVe  all  other  things,  and  the 
Christ  is  placed  before  and  below  Him,  in 
power  and  great  glory,  passing  judgment  on 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  who  ascend 
from  below  and  pass  in  long  review  before 
Him — no  longer  now  the  merciful  and  pity- 
ing Saviour,  out  the  austere  judge.  The 
youthful  and  beautiful,  and  the  aged;  the 
tender  little  child,  and  the  strong  man ;  the 
proudly-gifted,  and  the  stupid  boor,  are  pass- 
mg  the  judgment-seat,  and  hideous  demons 
are  bearing  away  to  their  doom  of  fire  the 
rejected  ones.  One  sees  among  the  sad  pro- 
cession of  the  lost,  the  tenderly  beautiful,  the 
venerable  and  the  intellectual,  with  innocent- 
looking  childhood ;  while  amid  the  accepted, 
who  are  to  be  received  into  the  eternal  joy  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom,  is  to  be  found  defor- 
mity, coarseness  and  stupidity.  The  angels 
look  on  the  fearful  tribunal  with  sublime  eat- 
isfaction ;  and  only  the  gentle  Mary,  with 
folded  hands  and  tender  pity,  seems  to  plead 
with  the  inexorable  Son  ior  the  hapless  trans- 
gressors. The  dread  Creator  seems  afar  ofi^, 
and,  though  from  His  elevation  He  looketh 
into  the  abyss.  He  ai)pears  to  have  no  com- 
passion for  the  frail  beings  His  fiat  has  called 
into  existence.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a  work 
of  tremendous  power,  but  how  much  grander, 
and  how  much  more  Scriptural,  even,  is  that 
view  of  the  Heavenly  Father  which  discerns 
Him  as  ever  present  with  the  children  of  men 
— able  to  save  even  unto  the  uttermost — pity- 
ins  them  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children. 
What  marvel  that  the  troubled  sons  of  Israel 
turned  sadly  away  from  such  representations 
of  the  Majesty  on  High,  remembering  the 
words  of  the  inspired  king :  **  Oh,  let  the  na- 
tions be  glad,  and  sing  for  joy ;  for  Thou  ahaU 
judge  the  people  righteously,  and  govern  the 
nations  upon  earth. 

Farther  on  are  many  admirable  works  of 
the  Netherlands  masters,  Remb^randt,  Van 
Dyck,  Teniers,  Steen  Potter  and  many  others ; 
enough  to  keep  eyes  and  mind  busy  lor  weeks 
— aye,  months  or  years.  After  these  come 
the  French  and  Spanish  schools,  and,  lastly, 
a  grand  procession  of  Italian  works.    There 


are  in  the  building  upwards  of  1400  picturei, 
many  of  them  of  exceeding  interest,  arranged 
chronologically  and  according  to  schools.  A 
residence  of  several  months  in  this  delightful 
city  would  give  the  art  student  very  great 
advantages,  and  the  extreme  liberality  with 
which  these  priceless  gems  of  genius  ate 
made  free  to  all  mankind  is  really  astoD- 
ishing. 

The  Royal  and  State  Library  is  another  of 
the  glories  of  Munich.     It  is  contained  in  a 
splendid  building,  one  of  the  finest  and  moet 
complete  in  the  city.     It  presents  a  facade 
520  feet  in  length  and  85  feet  in  height,  and 
three  connecting  wings  enclose    two   large 
courts  in  the  interior.    This  great  temple  of 
literature  is  a  specimen  of  the  Byzantine- 
Florentine  style,  and  is  the  work  of  the  archi- 
tect  G&rtner.    It  was  eleven  years  in  build- 
ing, being  completed  in  1843.    On  the  step* 
leading  to  the  entrance  are  four  colossal  stat- 
ues of  Homer,  Thucydides,   Aristotle   and 
Hippocrates,  and  we  pass  through  a  grandlj- 
arched  vestibule  up  a  noble  stairway  of  verr 
gradual  ascent,  and  are  welcomed  at  the  U^ 
by  two  marble  statues  of  Duke  Albert  V, 
the  founder  of  the  library,  and  King  Louis  I, 
the  builder  of  the  present  edifice,  both  br 
Schwanthaler.      Medallions    of    poets    and 
learned  men  adorn  the  columned  galleiy  oo 
both  sides  of  the  stately  marble  stair,  and 
the  ante-chamber  of  the  library  is  decorated 
with  busts  of  Bavarian  dukes  who  increased 
and  improved  the  collection,  which  now  num- 
bers 900,000  volumes,  besides  22,000  manQ> 
scripts.      The  books  of   all  languages  are 
mingled  together,   according  to   subjects,  I  | 
think,  and  the  arrangement  in  sixteen  large,  i 
well-lighted  halls,  with  convenient  galleries,  ' 
which  make  ladders  unnecessary,  is  very  ad-  | 
mirable.    As  the  guide  leads  us  throuf^h  tbe 
Historical  rooms,  I  notice  a  large  sprinklii^  I 
of  £ngliBh  books  on  every  shelf,  and  long  n)«?  ; 
of  conspicuous  volumes  contain  the  Publk 
Documents  of  the  United  States.  The  shelve?  | 
are  quite  open,  but  we  must  touch  nothing  i 
without  passing  through  the  prescribed  fi>rim;J 
but,  by  taking  the  proper  steps  and  makio^i 
application,  the  use  of  the  immense  libraij. 
may  be  enjoyed  by  any  one,  the  managemect 
being  exceedingly  kind  and  liberal.     Bet 
here  we  are  at  the  door  of   the  Hall  ^f 
"  Cimelien,"  the  store-room  for  the  antlquitiei 
of  the  collection.    Here  we  are  shown  tea 
cases  in  succession,  which  contain  a  bewilder* 
ing  amount  of  interesting   rarities.      Fir&U 
there  are  tablets  (tdbuUz  honesta  miBsionUf 
honorable  certificates  of  discharge  for  Bomaa 
soldiers,  and  next  is  the  Oodex  Purpureuf,  a 
Latin  book  of  the  Gospels  of  the  ninth  ceo* 
tury,  written  on  purple  vellum  with  gold  aid 
silver  letters.    In  the  second  case»  our  guide 
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eDthusiastically  tells  m,  is  an  extract  from 
the  laws  of  Iheodo&ius  the  Great,  made  in 
Spain  by  order  of  Alaric,  the  Visigoth,  in  the 
fifth  century.     In  the  third  is  the  earliest 
German  manuscript,  written  before  814  A.  D. ; 
a  copy  of  Otfried  of  Weiesenburg's  Gospel, 
in  yeise,  of  a  little  later  date ;   and  otner 
ancient  manuscripts,  illustrated  by  skilful 
paintings.    The  fourth  case  has  oriental  writ- 
ings, among  which  is  an  inexpressibly  small 
Koran,  the  smallest  manuscript  in  the  collec- 
tion, and  a  larger  one,  written  on  parchment 
in  golden  letters.    The  warder  of  these  treas- 
ures explains  their  preciousness  very  fluently 
in  German,  of  which,  as  I  do  not  understand 
a  word  of  it,  I  am  soon  very  weary.    There 
is  quite  a  speech  over  every  item,  and  we 
must  stand  and  look  while  it  is  going  on,  and 
not  wander  on  with  guide-book,  as  inclination 
prompts,  insomuch  that  one  of  the  company 
was  overheard  very  wickedly  murmuring  the 
wish  that  there  were  not  half  so  many  of  these 
relics,  and  almost  declining  to  look  at  cases 
five  and  six.    But  here  is  a  real  treasure  un- 
veiled, and  the  grumbler  starts  up  with  reviv- 
ing interest  to  see  Albert  Durer's  prayer-book, 
with  marginal  drawings  by  himself  and  Cra- 
nach.    It  is  really  beautiful,  a  precious  work 
of  art,  as  are  also  the  two  folios  of  the  peni- 
tential psalms  of  David,  set  to  music  by  Or- 
lando di  Lasso,  and  decorated  with  admirable 
miniatures  by  Hans  Meulich.    Farther  on  is 
the  choice  relic  of  antique  splendors,  desig- 
nated by  Baedeker  with  the  unerring  asterisk. 
It  is  the  Codex  Aureus  (Book  of  Gold),  a 
copy  of  the  Groepels,  beautifully  written  in 
letters  of  gold  on  parchment,  and  bound  in 
covers  consisting  of  plates  of  gold  richly  em- 
bossed, and  adorned  with   costly  jewels  of 
every  kind.    It  was  made  in  870  A.  D.,  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Bald.    To 
make  such  a  book  was  a  work  of  art,  requir- 
ing long  practice,  care  and  skill,  and  such 
manuscripts  were  nearly  always  made  in  the 
monasteries,  where  the  monks  toiled  patiently 
over  their  useful  work.   Better  work  was  this, 
undoubtedly,  than  to  follow  the  warlike  trains 
of  robber  knights,  or  to  ride  fiercely  forth  in 
the  idle  toumay.    The  Codex  Aurea  was  said 
to  have  been  the  work  of  two  monks,  and  is 
certainly  a  masterpiece.  Next  to  this  shining 
volume  is  a  superb  Bible  and  Missals,  given 
to  the  Cathedral  of  Bamberg  by  the  Empe- 
ror Saint  Henry.     Lastly,  we  are  shown  the 
first  printed  Bible,  perfectly  preserved.    It  is 
very  large,  and  the  t^pe  used  were  of  great 
size,  but  the  printing  is  neat,  and  the  ancient 
book  is  a  monument  of  the  skill  and  patience 
of  the  first  printers.    By  its  side  was  a  copy 
of  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  beantiAilly  printed 
from  copper-plates,  and  appropriately  adorned 
with  elegant  drawings.    1  have  hardly  ever 


seen  a  more  beautiful  book  than  this  little 
relic  of  the  early  days  of  the  art  of  printing* 
But  stooping  over  the  cases  so  long,  and  list- 
ening to  prolix  descriptions  in  a  barbarous 
tongue,  has  wearied  some  of  the  party  so 
thoroughly,  that  they  only  smile  indulgently^ 
when  the  grumbler  murmurs  satisfaction  in 
being  allowed  to  leave  the  Cimelienrsalle,  and 
find  a  place  where  there  is  perfect  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  the  weary  can  sit  down,  and 
the  impatient  walk  away  unreproved. 

We  spent  some  of  our  odds  and  ends  of 
time  in  glancing  at  a  few  of  the  fine  churches 
of  Munich.  The  principal  is  the  Cathedral^ 
or  Frauenkirche,  which  was  founded  at  the 
close  of  the  13th  century,  and  the  present 
building  finished  near  the  end  of  the  15th. 
It  is  of  red  brick,  and  is  of  vast  proportions^ 
being  surmounted  by  two  lofty  but  unfinished 
towers,  said  to  be  835  feet  in  height.  The  ex* 
terior  is  surprisingly  ugly,  I  think,  being  old 
and  time-stained,  and  battered,  and  the  uncom- 
pleted towers  having  unsightly  roofe ;  but  the 
m  terior,  with  its  thirty  lofty  windows  of  stained 
glass,  and  its  venerable  monuments,  is  noble 
and  imposing.  The  rich  tomb  of  the  Em- 
peror Louis  of  Bavaria,  which  stands  just  in 
front  of  the  choir,  was  erected  in  1625  by  the 
Elector  Maximilian  I.  It  is  a  catafalque  in 
dark  marble,  with  figures  and  decorations  of 
bronze.  Four  knights  at  the  comers  seem  to 
keep  eternal  watch  and  ward,  while  the  two 
Wittelsback  princes,  Albert  V  and  William 
y,  stand  at  either  side  in  rich  robes  of  state. 
As  we  walk  round  the  church  to  inspect  its 
ornaments,  an  old  woman,  lately  absorbed  in 
her  evening  devotions,  accosts  us,  and  tells 
us  that  if  we  wish  to  see  a  beautiful  church 
we  should  eo  to  the  Basilica  of  St  Boniface* 
Accordingly  we  take  an  early  opportunity  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  ibis  more  modern  tem- 
ple. It  was  constructed  by  King  Ludwig  I, 
to  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  marriage,  and  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
imitation  of  an  Italian  basilica  of  the  5th  or 
6th  century,  and  is  admirable  for  its  simple 
grandeur  and  the  highly  artistic  character  of 
the  lofty  frescoes,  which  picture  forth  the  life^ 
labors  and  martyrdom  of  Boniface,  the  mcst 
influential,  it  is  said,  of  the  early  missionaries 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  Christianizing 
of  the  Germans.  Sixty-six  columns  of  gray 
lyrolese  marble,  with  richly-ornamented 
capitals  and  bases  of  white  marble,  divide  the 
interior  into  five  naves,  and  the  central  nave 
is  85  feet  in  height,  while  the  side  aisles  are 
46  feet  hieh.  No  seats  mar  the  grandeur  of 
the  central  ^art  of  the  Basilica,  and  the  effect 
on  the  imagination  and  feelings  is  great  The 
frescoes,  which  occupy  all  the  available  space 
on  the  side,  are  so  rich,  the  great  horizontal 
beams  are  so  heavily  guilded,  and  everything 
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is  80  tasteful  and  truly  elegant,  that  we  dis- 
seut  Dot  from  the  general  verdict  that  the 
whole  interior  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
creations  of  modern  art.  King  Ludwig  pre- 
pared a  sarcophagus  in  marble  to  receive 
the  bodies  of  himself  and  his  queen  Theresa, 
within  this  church.  We  were  also  much  im- 
pressed with  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  royal 
•chapel  of  All  Saints,  behind  the  palace, 
which  is  of  the  Byzantine  style.  The  walls 
are  of  finely-polished  marble,  adorned  with 
mosaics.  Two  great  arches  on  either  side, 
resting  on  columns  of  variegated  marble,  en- 
close balconies,  in  one  of  which  the  royal 
family  have  their  seats  during  worship.  The 
vaulting,  window-arches  and  choir  are  adorned 
with  frescoes  on  a  gold  ground,  by  Hess  and 
his  pupils.  Taste  and  magnificence  are  dis- 
played in  all  the  decorations,  and  even  the 
^ords  inscribed  upon  the  conspicuous  places 
are  beautifully  appropriate,  reminding  the 
'beholder  that  the  tabernacle  of  Ood  is  with 
men,  and  that  a  day  in  the  courts  of  the  Most 
High,  is  worth  a  thousand  elsewhere. 

The  Jesuit's  Church  of  St.  Michael  con- 
tains Thorwaldsen's  beautiful  monument  in 
pure  Carrara  marble,  to  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  vice-King  of  Italy  in 
the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon.  The  son  of 
Josephine  is  represented  standing,  dressed  in 
a  toga,  before  the  door  of  the  tomb ;  his  left 
hand  is  on  his  heart,  and  in  his  right  is  a 
laurel  crown,  while  at  his  feet  lies  the  iron 
crown  of  Italy  beside  his  helmet  and  armor. 
The  Muse  of  History,  a  most  beautiful  figure, 
sits  on  the  right  hand,  inscribing  his  record 
on  her  tablets,  while,  on  his  left,  with  arms 
entwined,  stand  the  angels  of  Death  and  of 
Immortality ;  above  is  his  motto,  *•  Honor 
and  Fidelity."  This  noble  memorial  of  Eu- 
gene is  the  tribute  of  his  widow,  daughter  of 
King  Maximilian  of  Bavaria. 

There  are  many  other  beautiful  churches 
in  Munich,  which  are  decorated  with  precious 
works  of  art,  but,  though  it  is  a  great  delight 
to  inspect  them  and  to  loiter  during  the  bright 
sunshioy  hours  in  their  cool  shades,  and  to 
substitute  their  dim  religious  light  for  the 
garish  noonday-beam,  it  may  be  a  weariness 
to  hear  of  them.  The  wealth  of  bronzes, 
marbles  and  of  frescoes  strike  the  beholder 
with  astonishment,  and  we  are  recommended 
to  make  a  visit  to  the  Museum  of  Ludwig 
Ton  Sch  wan  thaler,  which  the  great  sculptor, 
who  died  in  1848,  bequeathed  to  the  Academy 
of  Art.  Here  we  find  the  original  models  of 
almost  all  the  works  of  Sch  wan  thaler,  in- 
cluding portions  of  the  mighty  Bavaria — no 
house  would  have  room  for  the  whole  of  this 
•colossus.  When  we  knew  that  he  was  taken 
from  the  scene  of  his  labors  and  triumphs, 
s.t  the  age  of  47,  we  are  astonished  to  see  how 


many  beautiful  and  noble  works  he  accom- 
plished during  his  brief  career.  Most  of  them 
we  have  seen  either  in  Munich  or  in  the 
other  cities  we  have  visited,  but  not  the  len 
is  it  inspiring  to  pass  down  the  halls  whoie 
are  garnered  the  neroic  and  statelv  creatioas 
which  have  made  the  name  of  Schwanthale 
famous  for  all  time.  His  works  were  executed 
in  marble,  or  in  bronze,  and  are  as  imperish- 
able as  anything  of  earth  can  be.  What  be- 
nignant intelligence  has  his  genius  ^ven  to 
the  grim  bronze  and  to  the  chill  marble !  As 
I  stand  before  the  mighty  model  of  the  Frank- 
fort Goethe,  I  wonder  if  the  glorious  Ger- 
man poet  was  really  so  beautiful  and  beam- 
ing, and  whether  this  semblance  of  Iticfater, 
which  stands  at  his  right  hand,  is  not  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  sweetness  and  benignity  of 
Jean  Paul. 

We  also  visited  the  atelier  of  8chwantha]er. 
where  a  relative  of  the  great  artist,  Xarier 
Schwanthaler,  now  conducts  the  busiDea, 
and  where  we  are  shown  the  whole  procev 
by  which  such  gracious  expression  is  derei 
oped  from  the  endurine  marble.  Five  £1- 
ished  pieces  are  unveiled  for  our  infipectioc. 
and  they  are  all  for  sale.  I  looked  covetooslj 
on  a  b&sket  of  cupids,  snugly  nestled  to> 
gether  like  a  family  of  kittens,  Eome  sleeping 
and  some  awakening,  and  some  just  on  th^ 
borderland.  I  may  have  it,  says  the  sculptor, 
for  one  thousand  florins,  about  400  dollars  ic 
cold,  and  then  he  shows  me  from  his  order- 
book,  that  this  is  quite  a  favorite  group,  and 
that  several  Americans  have  purchased  copiea. 
But  with  what  extreme  fastidiousness  shoaM 
one  purchase  such  an  enduring  article  as  a 
group  in  marble  which  may  last  after  nattom 
perish,  and  even  the  time  in  which  they  flimr- 
ished  and  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace  is  for- 
gotten. 

To  get  further  enlightenment  in  regard  tc 
the  origin  of  the  eoduring  statues  which 
speak  an  eloquent,  silent  language,  and  zc- 
struct  us  in  regard  to  the  memorable  per^x* 
and  days  departed,  we  take  an  afteroo^n 
drive  to  the  Royal  Bronze  Foundry,  a  littl? 
out  of  the  city,  which  is  under  the  8upen> 
tendency  of  Ferdinand  von  Muller.  A  mjr 
eum  is  attached  to  the  works  which  contain; 
the  orignal  models,  in  plaster,  of  all  tbt 
bronzes  which  have  been  cast  in  the  establish- 
ment. We  drive  to  the  door,  are  taken  c 
charge  by  an  official  who  leads  us  through  s 
passage,  between  two  halls,  where  workroe^ 
are  hammering  and  polishing  the  brazen  iai: 
ages,  to  a  court  where  beautifully-finish«4| 
col  >ssal  figures  are  awaiting  transportati 
to  their  permanent  abiding  places.  Thecc 
we  are  ushered  into  a  lofty  room,  in  the  ce 
tre  of  which  is  a  mighty  equestrian  statue 
the  present  King  of  Sweden,  all  hamess»l 
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or  warfare.  Bj  hie  side  is  the  great  Ous- 
avuB  AdoIphuB,  also  in  warlike  array,  armed 
brhis  long  and  terrible  combat  with  big- 
otry on  German  soil.  On  the  other  hand 
tands  Berzelius,  and  many  other  eminent 
lODs  of  the  Norsemen  are  raneed  round  the 
K)lo68al  ring.  In  the  next  hall  is  an  eques* 
lian  statue  of  Washington,  by  Crawford, 
wenty  feet  high,  and  round  him  are  raneed 
[efiferson,  Mason,  Clarke,  Lewis,  Chief-Jus- 
ice  Marshall  and  Patrick  Henry — all  colos- 
al.  It  was  interesting  to  see  so  many  of  our 
Americans  stored  up  in  this  monarchialland, 
ind  also  to  find  that  they  had  niany  orders 
or  other  works  for  our  country.  They  tell 
18  that  they  are  now  engaged  on  a  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  commemorative  of  £man- 
dpation,  for  the  negroes  of  Baltimore.  They 
ire  also  preparing  symbolic  figures  for  Mich- 
can  and  Rhode  Island,  of  which  we  are 
ihowa  the  beautiful  models.  Then  they  take 
18  into  a  room  where  we  see  workmen 
preparing  exact  moulds  for  the  easting  of 
bronzes,  and  also  preparing  the  core,  as  they 
sail  it,  around  which  the  metal  is  to  be 
poured.  They  showed  us,  also,  how  the  fin- 
ished mould  is  lowered  into  a  pit,  by  pulleys, 
to  receive  the  metal ;  but  no  casting  was  go- 
ing on  just  at  this  time,  though  much  work 
was  in  perparation.  A  vast  amount  of  chisel- 
ling)  hammering  and  polishing  is  needed  after 
the  casting  is  done,  and,  as  we  see  the  work- 
men at  their  tedious  labor,  we  appreciate  the 
great  cost  of  the  beautiful  memorial  statues 
which  so  richly  adorn  this  and  other  Euro- 
pean cities.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  statues 
in  the  Museum  was  that  of  Groethe  and  Schil- 
ler, with  arms  entwined  in  more  than  bro- 
therly affection.  The  great,  strong,  jubilant 
Goethe  seems  to  shelter  and  protect  the  gen- 
tle, sensitive  Schiller,  and  we  feel  how  great 
i  blessing  to  both  must  have  been  their  union. 
It  is  often  remarked  that  great  genius  is  es- 
sentially lonely ;  that  he  who  surpasses  other 
Doen  in  talents  and  in  attainments  can  have  no 
iK>mpanionship  but  with  inferiors,  and  asiso- 
i^iation  with  inferiors  alone  tends  to  arrogance, 
logmatism  and  selfishness.  But  here  are  two 
^J&lly-gifted  souls  who  meet  in  the  great 
irena  of  life,  and  instead  of  wasting  their 
strength  in  a  useless  tourney,  each  recognizes 
&nd  does  loyal  homage  to  the  greatness  of 
the  other. 

Says  Carlyle :  "  CulUvatinff  different  kinds 
)f  excellence,  they  could  joymlly  admit  each 
other's  merits,  connected  by  mutual  services, 
uid  by  community  of  literary  interests,  few 
unkindly  feelings  could  have  place  between 
them.  For  a  man  of  high  qualities,  it  is  rare 
to  find  a  meet  companion  ;  painful  and  in- 
iurions  to  want  one.  Solitude  exasperates  or 
deadens  the  heart,  perverts  or  enervates  the 


facilities;  association  with  inferiors  (alone> 
leads  to  dogmatism  in  thought,  and  self-will 
even  in  the  affections/' 

But  the  intimacy  between  these  eminently 
gifted  men  was  the  friendship  of  equals,  while- 
the  contrasts  of  their  endowments  must  have 
given  to  it  a  rare  charm.  We  are  told  that 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  long  visita 
to  each  other's  houses,  and  that  they  fre- 
quently travelled  in  company.  Goethe  was- 
minute  and  sedulous  in  his  attention  to  his- 
sensitive  friend,  whom  he  venerated  as  a  good 
man,  aud  for  whose  afflictions  he  felt  the  ten- 
derest  sympathy,  ever  seeking  to  guard  him 
from  annoyances  that  might  have  irritated 
him.  All  this  and  more  is  expressed,  or,  |>er- 
haps,  suggested,  by  the  beautiful  statue,  which 
will  tell  the  story  of  a  noble  friendship  ia 
ever  during  brass,  through  long  generations. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  grand  tri- 
umphal arches  of  Munich,  which  adorn 
some  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the  city.. 
There  are  no  longer  any  defensive  walls  to 
the  capital  of  Bavaria,  but  the  Isar  Thor  is  a 
noble  ffateway,  lately  restored  and  redecor- 
ated, which,  in  the  middle  aees,  was  a  portal 
of  the  town.  The  principal  scene  pictured 
upon  it  is  the  triumphal  entrance  of  the 
Emperor  Lewis,  the  Bavarian,  after  the  Bat- 
tle of  Ampfing,  while  on  the  side  towers  are 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  nobles  and  towns- 
who  fought  on  his  side. 

Very  different  from  the  antique  Isar  Thor 
is  the  magnificence  of  the  Propylsea,  which  is 
a  white  marble  gateway,  in  imitation  of  that 
in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  having  Doric 
columns  on  one  side,  and  Ionic  on  the  other* 
It  commemorates  the  Greek  war  of  Indepen- 
dence and  the  reign  of  Otho  of  Bavaria,  m 
the  liberated  land.  It  is  an  elegant  struc- 
ture, and  occupies  the  northwest  side  of  the 
KonigS'Platz,  on  which  stand  the  Glyptothek 
and  the  new  Palaca  of  Fine  Arts,  noble  spec- 
imens of  the  architecture  of  the  classic  Greeks 
in  its  three  styles — Corinthian,  Ionic  and 
Doric.  We  spent  the  splendid  sunset  and 
moon-rise  hours  of  Ninth  month  25th  at  thia 
beautiful  gateway,  and  leisurely  examined 
the  relief  upon  the  frieze,  which  was  one  of 
the  last  and  greatest  work  of  Ludwig  Schwann 
thaler.  Victorious  Hellas  stands  in  the  cen» 
tre,  and  on  her  right  hand  and  on  the  left  are 
winged  Victories,  bringing  her  trophies  both 
of  land  and  sea,  while  touching  and  heroic 
incidents  of  desperate  conflict  are  suggested 
by  the  struggling  and  fallen  figures,  farther 
to  the  right  and  left.  On  the  inner  side.  King 
Otho  sits  enthroned  in  the  centre,  and  on 
either  hand  are  triumphant  warriors,  symbolic 
figures  of  Peace,  Religion,  Science  and  Poetry. 
Bearing  tribute  to  the  King,  come  tradesmen 
and  agriculturists,  rejoicing  in  their  deliver- 
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ance  from  the  cruel  thraldom  of  the  bigot 
Turk.  As  we  eit  and  look  upward  at  the 
magnificent  triple  arched  gateway  in  the  soft 
evening  light,  we  realize  the  feelings  of  en- 
thusiasm and  of  high  hope  which  animated  so 
many  generous  spirits  at  the  time  of  the 
Greek  revolt;  it  being  believed,  that  when 
the  cruel  rule  of  the  Moslem  was  withdrawn, 
these  sons  of  classic  sages  and  heroes  would 
rise  again,  and  their  country  take  an  honor- 
able place  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth.  But,  have  these  hopes  been  realized  ? 
It  must  have  been  with  strange  feelings  of 
disgust  and  disappointment  that  the  King  of 
Bavaria  welcomed  back  the  dethroned  Otho 
on  the  day  after  the  inauguration  of  this  mag- 
nificent monument,  intended  to  glorify  the 
Greeks.  The  great,  round  moon  rises  just  as 
the  sun  sinks  in  the  western  sky,  and  we 
loiter  slowly  homeward  in  the  soft  moonlight, 
which  throws  a  glamour  and  a  mystery  over 
these  counterfeits  of  the  glories  of  ancient 
days.  Did  the  Greek,  I  wonder,  have  fairer 
skies,  a  purer  air,  or  a  more  glorious  arch  of 
blue  for  the  host  of  heaven  than  has  Munich 
to-night  ? 

At  the  northern  terminus  of  Ludwig  Strasse, 
the  beautiful  street  originated  by  Ludwig  I, 
is  the  Siegesthor,  or  Gate  of  Victory,  erected 
by  that  kmg  in  honor  of  the  achievements  of 
the  Bavarian  army.  The  street  is  fifty  yards 
wide  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  len^h, 
commencing  with  a  lofty  open  temple  called 
Feldhermhalle,  or  Hall  of  the  Generals,  which 
contains  the  statues  of  Tilly  and  Werde  by 
Schwanthaler.  There  is  military  music  here 
at  the  noon  of  every  day,  and  the  brazen  war- 
riors seem  to  look  down  the  broad  and  hand- 
some street  to  the  Gate  of  Victory,  which 
shows  grandly  on  the  blue  background  of  the 
sky. 

rassing  from  the  Hall  of  the  Generals,  we 
turn  aside  a  few  minutes  into  the  great  Church 
of  the  Theatines,  and  stand  awhile  under  its 
lofty-arched  ceiling  to  wonder  at,  rather  than 
to  admire,  its  profusion  of  stucco  ornamenta- 
tion. It  was  built  in  1661-75,  by  Adelaide, 
wife  of  the  Elector  Ferdinand  Maria,  as  a 
thank-offering  for  the  birth  of  a  eon,  and  was 
the  burial-place  of  all  the  royal  family,  from 
Ferdinand  Maria  to  King  Maximilian  I.  Then 
we  pass  leisurely  down  the  grand  avenue, 
lined  on  either  side  by  palaces  and  noble 

gublic  edifices,  till  we  stand  just  before  the 
iegesthor.  This  fine  structure  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  triumphal  arch  of  Constantino  at 
Home,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  Bavaria  in  a  triumphal  chariot, 
drawn  by  four  lions.  Over  the  Corinthian 
columns,  at  the  sides,  are  figures  of  Victory, 
and  on  the  walls  are  bas-reliefs  representing 
war-like  deeds,  and  the  different  provinces  of 


the  kingdom.  But,  surely,  a  better  than  mil- 
itary spirit  animates  the  good  people  of  Ba- 
varia to-day,  and  lon^  may  it  be  ere  tbej 
are  again  led  forth  to  the  embattled  field,  to 
slay  and  to  be  slain.  S.  B. 

NirUh  month  21th,  1874. 

THB  AUTUMN  OF  LIFB. 

Flin«  down  the  faded  bloBeoms  of  the  spring, 
Nor  clasp  the  roses  with  regretful  hand ; 

The  joy  of  summer  is  a  vanished  thing; 
Let  it  depart,  and  learn  to  understand 

The  ffladnett  of  great  calm — the  autumn  re«(, 

The  Peace — of  human  joys,  the  latest  and  the  hat. 

Ah,  I  remember  how  in  early  days 
The  primrose  and  the  wild  flower  grew  beside 

Hy  tangled  forest  paths,  whose  devioaa  ways 
Filled  me  with  joys  of  mysteries  untried, 

And  terror  that  was  more  than  half  delight, 

And  sense  of  budding  life,  and  longings  iofiaite. 

And  I  remember  how,  in  Life's  hot  noon, 
Around  my  path  the  lavish  roses  shed 

Color  and  fragrance,  and  the  air  of  Jone 
Breathed  rapture.    Now  those  summer  dayi  &re 
fled,— 

Days  of  sweet  peril,  when  the  serpent  lay 

Lurking  at  every  turn  of  life's  enchanted  waj. 

The  light  of  spring,  the  summer  glow,  are  o'er, 
And  I  rejoice  in  knowing  that  for  me 

The  woodbine  and  the  roses  bloom  no  more, 
The  tender  green  is  gone  from  field  and  tree; 

Brown  barren  sprays  stand  clear  sgaiost  the  bloe, 

And  leaves  fall  fast,  and  let  the  trvth/ul  «M/yii 
through. 

For  me  the  hooded  herbs  of  autamn  grow, 
Square-stemmed  and  sober-tinted ;  miatudi&ge, 

Horehound  and  balm — ^such  plants  as  heslenknow, 
And  the  decline  of  life's  long  pilgrimage 

Is  soft  and  sweet  with  marjoram  and  thyme, 

Bright  with  pure  evening  dew,  not  serpent'a  glitter- 
ing slime. 

And  'round  my  path  the  aromatic  air 
Breathes    health    and    perfume,   and   the  tufj 
ground 

Is  soft  for  weary  feet,  and  smooth  and  feir, 
With  little  tbornless  blossoms  that  aboond 

In  safe  dry  places,  where  the  mountain  side 

Lies  to  the  setting  sun,  and  no  ill  beast  can  bide. 

What  is  there  to  regret  ?    Why  should  I  moan 
To  leave  the  forest  and  the  marsh  behind, 

Or  toward  the  rank  low  meadows  sadly  turn  7— 
Since  here  another  loveliness  I  find, 

Safer  and  not  less  beautiful — ^and  blest 

With  glimpses,  faint  and  far,  of  the  long-wisbed-fo' 
rest. 

Is  it  an  evil  to  be  drawing  near 

The  time  when  I  shall  know  as  I  am  knows? 
Is  it  an  evil  that  the  sky  grows  clear, 

That  sunset  light  upon  my  path  is  throws. 
That  truth  grows  fairer,  that  temptations  cesitt 
And  that  I  see,  afar,  a  path  that  leads  to  peace  7 

Is  it  not  joy  to  feel  the  lapsing  years 
Oalm  down  one's  spirit  ?    As,  at  eventide, 

After  a  long  storm  the  fair  horison  clears, 
The  skies  shine  golden,  and  the  stars  subside^ 

Stern  outlines  soften  in  the  sunlit  air, 

AndttiUj  at  day  declmet,  the  rettjul  earth  grewejat 
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And  80  I  drop  the  roses  from  my  hand. 

And  let  the  thorn-prickB  heal,  and  take  my  way, 
Down-hill,  across  a  fair  and  peaceful  land, 

Lapt  in  the  golden  realm  of  dying  day, — 
GIftd  that  the  night  is  near,  and  glad  to  know, 
That,  rough  or  smooth  the  way,  I  have  not  far  to  go. 


«•»• 


tiepcfd  of  the  Penn  Sewing  School  of  Philadel- 
phia for  the  Year  ending  Third  month  2Sth, 
1874. 

Our  school  re-opened  on  the  first  Seventh- 
day  in  the  Eleventh  month,  1873,  with  ninety- 
one  children  (white  and  colored) ;  the  attend- 
ance  increased  until  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
fi^e  names  were  enrolled.  The  room  for- 
merly occupied  being  inadequate  to  accom- 
modate all  who  came,  we  were  kindly  granted 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  east  end  of  the 
meetinghouse,  which  enabled  us  to  carry  on 
the  work  more  satisfactorily. 

The  average  attendance  has  been  about  one 
hundred,  the  conduct  generally  good,  and  the 
interest  has  never  failed ;  four  hundred  and 
ninety-two  articles  have  been  distributed,  and 
with  but  few  exceptions  to  the  children  by 
whom  they  were  made ;  some  not  requiring 
the  clothing,  were  willing  it  should  be  given 
to  the  more  needy. 

During  the  winter  $31.00  have  been  ex- 
pended for  shoes,  which  were  given  to  the 
most  destitute.  On  the  Seventh-day  before 
Christmas,  and  on  the  closing  day,  an  enter- 
tainment was  given  the  children,  which  was 
fally  enjoyed  and  appreciated ;  the  expense  in 
both  instances  was  defrayed  by  special  contri- 
butions. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  numbers 
of '^ Scattered  Seed"  have  been  furnished 
from  time  to  time ;  these  have  been  highly 
prized. 

Sincerely  thanking  our  friends  for  their 
generous  support,  without  which  our  efibrts 
would  have  been  unavailing,  we  desire  a  con- 
tmuation  of  their  interest,  in  the  future,  that 
we  may  more  successfully  carry  out  the  ob- 
ject m  view. 

Annie  Caley,  President. 
Naomi  Walter,  Antiet.  Supt 
Lucy  Smyth,  Secretary. 
Anna  P.  Levick,  Treamrer. 

Tmik  month  3U^,  1874. 

The  Treasurer  reports  cash  received,  includ- 
ing last  year's  balance,  $911.25.  There  were 
t811.49  expended,  leaving  on  hand  a  balance 
>f  $99.76. 

REPORT  OF  MOTHBRSP  MBETINGS  FOR  THE  SJSA80N 
ENDING  THIRD  MONTH  2U,  1874. 

Th^  Mothers'  Meetings,  which  were  started 
tast  spring  by  inviting  the  mothers  of  the 
children  attending  the  Penn  Sewing  School 
to  meet  one  afi;ernoon  a  week,  have  been  oon- 
tinned  with  renewed  interest  the  past  winter. 


We  proposed  to  teach  them  to  cut  out  and 
sew  garments  neatly,  and  while  they  have 
been  thus  engaged  various  readings  have  been 
introduced,  containing  some  usefbl  moral  les- 
sons, which  we  hop^  would  be  helpful  in 
smoothing  the  rough  places  in  life's  path- 
way. 

We  have  on  the  roll  forty  six  names,  and 
we  feel  that  the  work  has  proved  an  un- 
doubted success.  The  women  (both  colored 
and  white)  have  expressed,  in  many  ways, 
their  gratification  at  the  opportunity  for  im- 
provement thus  offered,  and  their  industrious 
working,  good  deportment,  and  willingness 
to  receive  any  suggestion  made,  have,  been 
gratifying  to  the  teachers.  That  this  class 
may  not  become  mere  objects  of  charity,  the 
first  garment  has  been  given  to  the  person  by 
whom  it  was  made,  the  subsequent  ones  were 
paid  for  at  half  the  price  of  the  materiaL 
The  desire  is  to  give  aid,  in  anv  direction,  as 
the  need  is  known,  and  moral  teaching  has 
not  been  neglected. 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven  earments 
have  been  made  and  dbtributed.  Our  labor 
of  the  winter  was  closed  on  the  26th  of  Fourth 
month,  by  giving  a  little  entertainment  to  the 
women  in  attendance,  and  the  general  good 
feeling  that  prevailed  made  the  occasion  one 
of  particular  interest. 

Believing  that  the  labor  in  this  direction 
has  been  blessed,  W8  desire  that  another  win- 
ter may  a£ford  additional  help,  and  thus  ex- 
tend a  labor  which  we  feel  to  be  so  valuable, 

Annie  Galey,  PreeidenL 
AuGTTSTA  Tabor,  Viee-Supt. 


■  nam  ■ 


EXTRACT. 

Commissioner  Smith's  Annual  Report  was 
presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
the  17th  inst.  From  it  we  take  the  following : 

''  The  statistical  returns  are  more  than  usu- 
ally fall  and  accurate.  From  them  will  be 
gathered  unmistakable  evidences  of  advanc- 
ing civilization  among  nearly  all  the  differ- 
tribes  of  Indians,  evinced  by  a  gain  in  all 
material  prosperity,  increased  interest  in  and 
facilities  for  education,  and  a  growing  gen- 
eral disposition  of  good  will  toward  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  believe  that  no  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Government  has  witnessed  such 
marked  general  movement  toward  the  civili- 
zation of  the  red  men.  For  three  years  the 
appliances  for  civilization  have  been  brought 
to  bear  with  increasing  force  upon  the  In- 
dians of  the  country,  and  the  results  produced 
are  gratifying  and  most  hopeful  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

''  At  twenty-one  agencies,  Indians  who  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period  made  no  effort 
and  showed  no  inclination  toward  labor  or 
self-support,  or  education  for  their  children, 
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seem  now  to  have  settled  into  an  earnest  pur- 
pose to  adopt  a  civilized  mode  of  life  and 
learn  to  provide  for  themselves." 

The  whole  report  is  replete  with  interesting 
information,  and  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  all  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  difficult 
problem  which  the  Government  is  trying  to 
solve  respecting  the  Indian. 

In  conclusion,  he  reiterates  his  conviction 
of  the  entire  feasibility  of  Indian  civilization^ 
and  that  the  difficulty  of  its  problem  is  not 
inherent  in  the  race,  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  Indian,  great  as  these  obstacles 
are,  as  in  their  anomalous  relation  to  the 
Grovernment,  and  their  surroundings,  affected 
by  the  influences  and  interests  of  white  peo- 
ple. The  main  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Indian's  deepest  need  is  that  which  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  its  political  organization 
and  operations,  cannot  well  bestow.  The  first 
help  which  a  man  in  barbarism  requires  is 
not  that  which  can  be  afforded  through  a 
political  party,  but  that  which  is  offer^  by 
a  fellow-man,  wiser  than  himself,  coming  per- 
sonally and  extending  a  hand  of  sympathy 
and  truth.  No  amount  of  appropriations  and 
no  Governmental  machinery  can  do  much 
toward  lifting  an  ignorant  and  degraded  peo- 
ple, except  as  it  works  through  the  willing 
hands  of  men  made  strong  and  constant  by 
their  love  for  their  fellow-men. 


\    il.!' 
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F&IC^TDS'  BOARDING -HODSI. 

The  Managers  and  CaDvassing  Committee  will 
meet  at  Race  street,  on  Sixth -day  erening,  Twelfth 
month  4th,  at  7}  o'clock.  The  fall  attendance  of 
the  Committee  is  particalarly  reqaested. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.|  CUrk. 

FRIENDS*  CHARITY  FUEL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  stated  meeting  will  be  held  in  Race  Street 
Bfonthly  Meeting  Room,  on  Seven th-daj  evening, 
Twelfth  month  5th,  at  8  o'clock.  The  annual  snm- 
marj  will  be  read,  the  collection  lists  revised,  etc. 

Alfrrd  Moobb,  Clerk, 

CIRCULAR   liBSTINOS. 

11th  mo.  29th,  Centredale,  Iowa,  3  P.  M. 

"  "  Octorara,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 

12th  mo.     6th,  Reading,  Pa.,  2  P.  M. 

"  "  Stroudsbapg,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

"  "  Newtown,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 


Literature  Committee  of  Philadelphia  First-day 
School  Association,  will  meet  at  Priends'  Book 
Store,  706  Arch  Street,  on  Sixtb-daj  afternoon 
next,  Twelfth  month  4th,  at  two  o'clock. 

Jos.  M.  Truman,  Jr.,  Chairman, 


Mntnal  Aid  Association  of  Friends  will  meet  on 
Sixth-day  evening.  Twelfth  month  4th,  at  8  o'clock, 
at  Race  Street.  Nomination  of  officers.  General 
attendance  desirable.     Alfred  Moobe,  Secretary, 


FBIBNDS'   SOCIAL    LYCEUM. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  the  12th  of  Eleventh 
month,  the  attendance  (for  the  first  meeting]  was 
moch  more  encouraging  than  in  previous  yean. 
There  was  a  lively  discussion  of  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  organization,  and  there  bciog 
much  interest  manifested,  a  committee  was  ai>- 
pointed  to  digest  the  changes  proposed  and  report 
to  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  Fifth-day  evening,  the 
3d  of  Twelfth  month,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Librarr 
Room  at  Race  Strett,  to  which  all  who  in.liaeto 
participate  actively  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Lt* 
ceum  are  particularly  invited,  whether  they  he 
members  or  affiliated  with  Friends. 

Wm.  B.  Webb,  Predimi, 
Anna  B.  Carrall,  Sierdanf. 

IXXQIVCS. 


Ewono-Ki-Chin,  one  of  the  commifsioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chinese  Government  to  saperintt^nd 
the  education  of  Chinese  youths  in  this  county  b^s 
recently  placed  thirty  young  Chinamen  in  Harvard 
College,  and  is  now  making  a  tour  of  the  cooDtrr. 

Additional  advices  from  Macao  and  Hong  Ko:g 
report  that  the  typhoon  and  tidal  wave  as  nore 
than  confirming  previous  leports.  -  It  is  esiimairi 
that  a  total  of  20,000  lives  were  lost. 

At  Macoa  the  typhoon  was  of  the  most  terrifc 
character.  The  tidal  wave  broke  on  the  shore  v.  a 
awful  violence,  sweeping  everything  before  it. 

Macao  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  misery  tbos  eo* 
tailed  upon  hundreds  of  i:s  residents  is  fearful, 
while  the  loss  of  life  is  enormous.  It  is  conpuie: 
tbat  over  10,000  lives  were  lost  in  Macao  aloDe. 
Four  days  after,  the  efSuvia  arising  from  thoBfaodi 
of  decomposing  bodies  were  eo  creat  thai  tbe  so!* 
diers  revolted  and  refused  to  bury  any  more  bodie?. 

The  governor,  fearing  that  the  plagne  toqM  fol- 
low if  the  bodies  were  not  disposed  of,  otd^rtl 
them  burned.  Four  thousand  bodies  were  cremated, 
the  troops  first  covering  the  corpses  with  tar  aoi 
then  setting  the  heaps  on  fire.  The  loss  of  life 
around  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Hong  Kong  wiU  ex- 
ceed 4,000.  A  large  number  of  Europeans  were 
among  the  killed. 

A  CORREBPOHDENT  of  the  New  York  Etmmg  /'«• 
writes  :  "  We  have  had  two  years  of  drougbi  i: 
this  part  of  the  State,  and  almost  an  entire  failur' 
of  the  crops.  This  section  of  Kansas  is  in  t^^ 
most  needy  condition  it  has  erer  known.  Last.utr 
the  dry  weather  left  us  short  of  any  crop ;  bs: 
there  was  some  old  grain  left  from  the  year  befcr*. 
Now  even  that  is  consumed.  Laat  winter  la  '^* 
city  of  Lawrence  an  average  of  three  thoo»a2 
hides  were  sold  a  week,  taken  from  cattle  whif^ 
had  all  died  of  starvation.  This  year  affi« 
will  be  a  great  deal  worse,  as  we  have  bad  aoie 
than  three  months  of  continuously  dry  weather- 
The  chintz  bogs  were  never  so  bad  as  this  year,  aoi 
the  grasshoppers  came  just  as  the  com  was  np^ 
and  left  only  the  bare  stalks  sUnding.  Tbey  de 
stroyed  the  fruit,  the  leaves  on  the  trees  and  a:i 
the  vegetation,  until  the  people  are  actually  startiif- 
All  who  can  mortgage  their  property  foreDough  i**^ 
leaving,  but  many  have  neither  means  nor  mectj 
to  help  themselves. 

''  Cannot  something  be  done  by  the  geoerooi  p(c* 
pie  of  the  Bast  in  our  behalf  7  It  is  not  a  qaestioc 
of  a  little  suffering,  but  of  actual  starvatioa  t? 
huLdreds — perhaps  thousands— of  people.  MaoT 
of  these  have  handsome  farms  and  good  houses,  bci 
they  are  utterly  worthless  in  thi»  hoar  of 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


SCHOOL  FULL! 

SWITHIN  0.  SHORTLIDQB'S  BOYS'  BOARDING 

SCHOOL  AT  KBNNBTT  SQUARE,  PA. 
flaring  85  boarders  is  fall  for  1874.    New  Circulars 
ior  1875  sent  to  anj  address. 


MIAMI  VALLEY  INSTITUTE, 

Combining  suitable  physical  industries,  with  a  fall, 
«r  partial  College  Course  of  instruction.  For  par- 
ticnlars  send  for  Catalogues. 

A.  WRIGHT,  Pres. 

Springboro,  Warren  Co.,  0. 


7th  mo.  11, 1874 


CHAPPAQUA   MOUNTAIN  INSTITUTE. 
A  Boarding  School  for  both  sexes,  controlled 
fcy  the  Society  of  Friends,  receives  pupils  at  any  time. 
Winter  term  (^90.00,)  besrins  Ist-mo.  4th,  1876. 

Address, 


S.  0.  COLLINS,  Principal, 

Chappaqua,  New  York. 


FRIENDS'  SEMINABT 

EASTON,  WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School,  for  both  sexes.  A.  W. 
Macy,  Principal.  Winter  term,  $50,  begins  11th  mo. 
17.    For  circulars,  Ac,  address, 

JOB  H.  WILBUR,  Trustee. 


MARRIAGE    CERTIFICATES, 

BY  FRIENDS'  CEREMONY. 

Blanks,  $4.00,  Filled  up,  $8.00. 

Inyitations  neatly  prepared. 

No.  701  ARCH  STREET. 

lyeow.  T.  ELLWOOD  CHAPMAN. 


FRIENDS'  SEEKING  AN  EDUCATION  FOR 
their  Daughters  at  cheaper  rates  than  that 
afforded  by  our  high  priced  schools,  can  be  accom- 
modated at  Baton  Institute,  Kennett  Square,  Chester, 
<Jo,,  Pa.    Inquire  for  circular  of 

EVAN  T.  SWAYNB,     |  p^„^s„^,. 
SALLIB  W.  SWAYNB.  f^^^^^P*^- 

FRIENDS'  ALMANAC 


CHESTER    ACADEMY, 

CHESTER,  PA. 

The  Fourteenth  year  of  this  school  for  both  sexef, 
will  open  on  August  31st.  The  whole  expense  i« 
$210  per  year*    For  Circulars,  addess 

GEO.  GILBERT,  PrincipaL 


LARGE  ANI>  POCKET  SIZE. 

Just  issued  by  Fribnos'  Boox  Absociatioh.    Con- 
taining a  list  of  Friends'  Meetings  and  other 
^        Interesting  and  Useftil   Information. 


Foe  8au  as  cam 


STOBE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 

706  Aroh  St.,  Philad'a. 

Price,  10  cents  each.    $1.00  per  dos.    A  liberal 
•discount  to  the  Trade. 


New  Type— Skilled  Workmen 


Established  over  SO  Vsars.. 


*«. 


BILL  HEADINGS, 

CIRCULIIRS,/4BV/Thi. 
IH»01CES,><8J\Aell- 

CHECKS,X^aSt^^ 

RkQMt  <l%SyO«ce  has  all 
TAfiS,yl  C^Vthe  facilities  for 
^^^JXdoIng  COOD 
^^^^WORK  In  modeni 
^^^^^tyJsi  of  any  description, 

on  the  very  BEST  TERMS. 

EMNS. 

Ith 


Corner  of  Library  Street.* 

LTDIA  A.  HUBPHT. 

PLAIN  AND    FANCY  MILLINERY, 

No.  687  FRANKLIN  ST.,  PHILADBLPfflA. 

Formerly  716  Spring  Garden  St. 


To  meet  the  urgent  demand  of  the  timet  th* 
FLORBNOB  SEWING  MACHINB  GO.  have  deter- 
mined to  RBDUOB  PRICBS,  and  will  hereafter  Mim 
their  $65  Machine  for  $45,  and  other  styles  in  propor- 
tion. THB  FLORBNCB  is  the  only  Sewing  Machia* 
that  feeds  the  work  backward  and  forward,  or  to 
right  and  left,  as  the  purchaser  may  prefer.  It  has 
been  greatly  impboyid  ahd  siMPLiriiD,  and  is  far  bew 
ter  than  any  other  machine  in  the  market.  IT  13 
NOW  THB  GHEAPBST.  Agents  Wanted: 
Principal  office,  1123  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia^ 
Pa. 

ma i%Mgl#  easily  made  by  selling  TBAS  at 
IflUllC  I  MPORTBRS' PRICES,  or  getting  ap 
clubs  in  towns  and  country  for  the  oldest  Tea  Com- 
pany in  America.  Greatest  Indacemente.  Send 
for  circular.  CANTON  TBA  CO., 

148  Chambers  St.,  N.  T 

LADIES   AT   HOME    AND    MBN  WHO    HAYS 
other  business,  wanted  as  agente  for  HEARTS 
AND  HOMB.    Aoyel  plans,  pleasant  work,  GOOD 
PAT.     Send  three-cent  stamp. 
THB  GRAPHIC  CO.,  39-41  Park  Place,  N.  T. 


FBIENDSr    INiaiiLIGBNOBB. 


PERSONS  DKSIBING  BOARDING  IN  A  FRIENDS' 
femllj',  can  find  good  accommodation  at  1607 
Gbestnnt  Street.  A.  P.  COOK. 

41. 


GOFF'S  BRAID 

IS  THB 

BEST  MtDE. 


RICHARDS  a  8H0URD8, 

OARPBNTBRS    AND    BUILDERS, 

No.  1126  Sbiavv  A&lit, 

(Pint  Street  aboYO  Race  Street,) 

rniLADlLPHIA. 

JOBBING  ATTBirDlID  TO. 


No.  S66  N.  TwenUeth  Bt 


vBOKMoH  aaoflaae^ 
No.  1116  Citron  Bt 


LIGHT  EXPENSES!  LOVT  PRICES  I 

D.  L.  STACKHOITSE, 

dbalsr  nr 

CHIU,  eiASS  AID  QUiEISWAIIL 

Ho.  646  N.  Eightli  St.,  above  Wallaoe, 

FHIIiADBLFHIA. 


-Xapeeial  Attention  given  to  Decorating  Ghiaa  end 
EnfraTJng  Glaeswnre. 

FURNITURE  and  BEDDING 

WE  OFFER  OUR  FME  FURNITURE  AT 


And  baTe  added  a  line  of 

LO"w-i>Ricicr>  o-oor>s. 

WALTON  A  SCOTT, 

2t2  •oath  Seoead  St.,  Philada. 

ISAAC   O.  TTSON, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

MO  N.  Eighth  Street. 

fboiogniphiiig  in  aU  its  branohes.    Special  atttn- 
IImi  giTen  to  oopying  old  piotnres. 

I.  F.  HOPKINSi 

BUfOYBD  TO  NEW  STORE,  227  N.  TENTH  ST. 

XannllMtnrer  and  dealer  In  fine 

WALNUT  FURNITURE,  M ATTRASSB8,  *c.,  Jto., 

wonld  respectAillj  InTite  the  attention  of  Friendi  to 

»  new  and  well  selected  itoek. 

PRIOES  LOW. 

FUBNITUBJB. 

EstabUAed  twentjf-fioe  yetun  tf 


Oeilffner,  Ifannfkctnrer  and  Dealer  In  fine  Walnnt 
•ndOottage  Furniture,  Spring,  Hair  and  Hoek  Hal- 
No.  626  Oallowhill  Stbut,  Pkla. 


FurnltuM  WarM'oom,  18  North  NIntli  8kMt 

T^M.   IIeXcOCK, 

Maonflietiirsr  and  Dealer  ta 

Hardwood  Furniture, 

ffair  and  Husk  MoMresses 


Repairing,   Yamiehing   and   Upboliteriflf 
promptly  attended  to. 

MTFnrnltnre  carefnlly  Packed,  Removed  ud 
Stored. 

Jom  H.  RoBian.  Rram  M.  Aonm 

J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 
"WoT^Upa,  and  I>oxnestio  Traits, 

48  NOBTH  DELA  WAME  A  TENUE, 


feudist.         ^^   Bhlpplag 
r.  #.  B0BIRT8,  AlnaBdila,  Tb.  WU.  PIBBT, 

THOBvroN  ooimow  *  oa. 


pNBrHriM. 


n 


DESIRULE  GOODS  FOR  Fil 

NEAT  STRIPED  SILKS,  87}  cte.  and  $1.00  per  jtrd. 
18,  29,  22  and   24  inch  COLORED    BARCELONA 

SHAWLS. 
WHITE  CASHMERE  SHAWLS,  different  sites. 
LONG  AND  SQUARE  BOUND  THIBET  SHAWLS. 
LONG  &  SQUARE  BOUND  BLANKET  SHAWI^. 
LONG  AND  SQUARE  MIXED  BLANKET  SHAWLS 
FIFTY  BROWN  MIXED  SQUARE   SHAWLS,  Bt« 

Borders. 
200  TD3.  GRENADINE,  for  Friendi'  Caps. 
600  YDS.  BROWN  AND   MODE  CASHMEBIU.  fine 

at  62)  cte. 
BROWN  AND  MODE  MOHAIRS,  FOR  FRIENDS. 
3-4  and  64  MODE  FLANNELS,  FOR  SKIBTIX6 

AND  SACQUES 
OLIVE  BROWN  FRENCH  MERINOES,  from  75  cii. 

np. 
PLAIN  SHADES  OF  SILKS,  at  $1.37)  per.  jvd. 
ONE  CASE   CANTON  FLANNELS,  at  12)  cU.  for- 
merly 16  Ct8. 
ONE  CASE  PLAIN  CALICOES,  at  10,  eti.  fonnerir 

12)ot8. 


S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arch  Sts.,  PkiUd*. 

N.  B.— I  have  on  hand  seToral  pieces  of  fin« 
OLIVE  AND  BROWN  FRENCH  BEAVER  CLOTHS, 
of  the  best  makes,  and  MY  OWN  IMPORTATIO\ 
adapted  to  Friends,  which  I  will  close  oat  LE» 
THAN  COST,  my  sales  not  warranting  me  io  kMping 
a  line  of  these  goods. 
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"  TAEB  FAST  HOLD  OF  INSTRUCTION;  LIT  HBB  NOT  60;  EBBP  HER  J  FOB  SHE  IS  THY  LIFB. 


VOL.  XXXI.         PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  5,  1874.  No.  41. 


DXTID  ANS  FUBLXSaZfi  B7  AK  ASSOOIATIOXr  OT  rBXSVDS. 

oonnKinosB  idst  bb  addbessbd  m  patibhts  iabb  to 

JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 

AT  PITBLICATIOK  OFFICE,  Ko.  706  ABCH  STREET 
OFFIOK  OPRN  from  9  A.  M.  lo  4  P.  H. 


TERMS:— TO   BB   PAID   IN   ADVANCE 

The  Paper  is  issned  eTory  week. 

The  THiKTT-FiBas  Volume  commeDced  on  the  28th  of 
Seoond  month,  1874,  at  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  to  sub- 
scribers receirin^  It  through  the  mail.  To  those  receiving  it 
through  oar  CArriers,  Thru  Dollars. 
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EVANGELICAL  MYSTICISM. 

The  Christian  World  (an  English  paper), 
in  an  article  with  this  title,  describes  a  series 
of  meetings,  extending  over  eight  or  ten  con- 
secutive days,  which  have  lately  been  held  at 
Oxford,  under  the  direction  of  R.  P.  and  H. 
W.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia. 

Our  object  in  noticing  the  article  is  not  to 
condemn  the  mode  of  arousing  the  religious 
feelings  which  were  resorted  to  on  these  occa- 
sions, nor  even  to  call  in  question  that  perma- 
nent good  may  result  therefrom  to  individuals ; 
but  a  portion  of  the  article  contains  so  much 
wholesome  practical  truth,  that  at  this  time 
when,  we  fear,  there  is  a  tendency  to  substi- 
tute ritual  for  every-day  righteousness,    it 

seemed  peculiarly  appropriate. — Eos. 

*  *  *  #   .       *  *  * 

''The  object  of  these  meetings  is  stated  to  be  the 
promotion  of  Scriptural  holiness.  With  such  an 
object  we  hope  we  have  a  fen  nine  and  hearty  sym- 
pathy; and  we  share  the  general  belief  of  Christians 
that  meetings  for  worship,  exhortation,  conversation, 
and  the  study  of  Scripture,  may  greatly  help  to  secure 
the  end  proposed.  We  have,  however,  a  very  strong 
conviciion  tbatsn'jh  meetings,  unwisely  planned,  may 
do  antold  mischief;  .they  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
that  wholesome,  every-day,  practical  consecration 
to  God  which  is  the  most  pressing  need  of  the 
Church  in  this  and  every  other  age ;  they  may  sub- 
stitute for  such  consecration  a  mystic  rapture  which 
B  as  unlike  a  healthy  religious  experience  as  the 
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clutchings  of  a  fever- stricken  patient  are  unlike  the 
strong  grasp  of  a  vigorous  man.  The  fear  of  being 
taunted  with  lack  of  spiritual  sympathies  and  per^ 
ceptionswill  not  prevent  our  noting  this  peril  when- 
ever occasion  may  require.  It  is,  however,  with 
sincere  regret  that  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon,  as 
we  certainly  do,  to  point  out  some  indications  of  its 
presence  in  these  recent  meetings  at  Oxford.  We 
have,  indeed,  seen  no  extended  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  the  circulars  issued  by  Mr.  Smith, 
before  and  during  the  meetings,  form  a  sufficient 
basis  for  these  remarks.  They  contain,  we  seriously 
believe,  the  seeds  of  some  very  injurious  error,  and 
the  recognition  of  certain  principles  and  rules  of 
procedure  which  we  cannot  but  regard  with  aston- 
ishment and  sadness. 

''  There  seems  to  us  to  be  a  tinge  of  superstition 
over  the  whole  scheme.  The  circular  of  invitation 
states  that  there  is  prevalent  among  Christians  gen- 
erally a  deep  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  their 
spiritual  state,  and  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
Truths  they  believe  ongbt  to  '  exercise  a  power  over 
their  hearts  and  lives  altogether  beyond  anything 
they  have  as  yet  experienced.'  In  America,  it  ap- 
pears, it  has  been  the  custom  of  many  Christian 
people  to  meet  from  year  to  year  for  many  daj's  at 
a  time  in  order  to  '  wait  upon  God  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  an  entire  self-surrender  to  the  Lord  Jesu3 
Christ,  and  for  a  full  trust  in  Him  for  the  heart  and 
power  to  serve  Him.'  The  circular  goes  on  to  say  : 
'  Removed  from  the  bustle  of  their  ordinary  lives  for 
several  consecutive  days,  Christians,  thus  waiting 
on  the  Lord,  have  gained  a  rest  of  soul,  in  the  har- 
moAy  of  their  wills  with  the  holy  will  of  God,  in 
which  His  searching  Word  and  His  still  small  voice 
could  be  heard  by  their  listening  hearts.  They  have 
realized  more  than  ever  before,  whit  it  is  to  be  filled 
with  the  Spirit.'  In  this  paragraph,  of  course,  we 
discern  a  certain  amount  of  truth ;  but  the  truth 
appears  to  be  as  much  mixed  up  with  false  ideas  of 
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life  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  notion  of  <  the  Re- 
treat.'   Is  it,  indeed,  trne  that  in  such  prolonged 
periods  of  absolute  separation  from  the  common 
duties  of  life,  ire  are  likely  to  realize  most  tralj 
what  it  is  to  be  <  filled  with  the  Spirit'  7    We  affirm 
that  it  is  not,  and  that  in  probably  the  majority  of 
cases  the  attempt  to  do  so  is  tlmost  certain  to  in- 
duce and  to  foster  the  most  daogerous  habit  of 
estimating  our  religious  attainments  chiefly  by  the 
state  of  our  '  feelings.'    We  know  well  ihat  of  most 
of  us  it  may  be  said,  '  The  world  is  too  much  with 
us.'    But  the  remedy  for  this  is  not  to  be  found  in 
securing  altogether  artificial  periods  of  ceseation 
from  earthly  care,  but  in  learning  daily  to  *  cast  all 
our  care  upon  Him  who  careth  for  us  ;'  not  in  giving 
up  our  work  altogether,  but  in  doing  wbatsoeyer 
we  do  '  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men.'     It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  realize  '  rest  of  soul'  when  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  submit  ourselves  to  spiritual 
infiuences  and  congenial  society.    The  problem  is, 
how  to  be  at  rest  amidst  the  toil  and  struggle  of  a 
'  troublesome  world.'     We  can  all  imagine  that  we 
have  attained  to  the  '  harmony  of  our  wills  with  the 
holy  will  of  God,'  when  no  circumstances  occur  in 
which   our   will   is  seriously  tested.     We  want  to 
realize  that  harmony  when  the  infiuences  around  us 
strive  hard  to  set  one  against  the  other.     It  is  well 
to  hear  the  still  small  voice  in  moments  of  actual 
devotion ;  but  it  is  needful  also  to  hear  it  in  this 
noisy,  clattering  life.    If  we  want  a  plant  to  live 
through  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  we  do  not  think 
of  giving  it  an  occasional  month  in  the  hot-house. 
And  in  much  so-called  *  religious'  thinking  about 
our  common  life,  there  is  a  hot-house  temperature 
tending  to  unfit  men  for  the  stern  blasts  to  which 
every  day  of  faithful  attention  to  duty  is  likely  to 
expose  the  soul.     We  contend  that  the  best  way  of 
teaching  ordinary  people  to  advance  their  spiritual 
welfare  is  not  to  set  them  sighing  after  prolonged 
periods  ot  *  retreat,'  such  as  only  can  be  commanded 
by  persons  of  comparative  wealth  and  leisure,  but 
to  urge  them  to  a  more  faithful  use  of  such  daily 
opportunities  of  study  and  devotion  as  everybody 
has  at  command,  and  to  cultivate,  amidst  daily  dis- 
tractions and  cares,  the  habit  of  remembering  God. 
"  That  these  meetings  at  Oxford  were  not  of  a 
kind  likely  to  inculcate  this  important  lesson  suc- 
cessfuUy,  we  further  infer  from  the  circulars  before 
us.    In  one  of  them  we  read :  '  We  earnestly  advise 
those  who  attend  this  meeting  to  remain,  at  any 
practicable  sacrifice,  the  whole  Pentecostal  period 
of  ten  days.'    To  us,  we  confess,  this  advice  is  a 
mystery.      Under  extraordinary  circumstances,  of 
the  most  sacred  and  awful  character,  we  know  that 
the  first  disciples  were  kept  waiting  for  ten  days  at 
Jarusalem ;  but  to  assume  that  there  is,  therefore, 
some  special  virtue  in  that  period,  or  to  venture 
upon  any  attempt  to  imitate  the  merely  external 
circumstances  of  the  occasion,  appears  to  us  not 
only  exceedingly  bad  taste,  but  superstitious  and 
presumptuous  in  a  remarkable  degree.    A  list  of 
practical   rules   of   conduct  was    issued   to   those 
who  attended  the  services.     These  rules   contain 
some  sound  maxims,  which  it  would  no  doubt  be 
well  to  remember  and  act  upon  at  a  I  times.     For 
example :  '  Heartily  renounce  all  known  evils,  and 
even  doubtful  things,  <*  not  of  faith."  '  is  a  rule  of 
action  which  ought  scarcely  to  need  enunciating 
among  the  special  'suggestions'  offered  to  people 
coming  long  distances  in  order  to  attend  meetings 
for  *the  promotion  of  Scriptural  holiness.'    And 
the  suggestion,  <  Eat  moderately,  dress  simply,  retire 
to  test  eaily,'  is  eminently  suitable  as  a  rule  of  con- 
duct for  well-conducted  people  every  day  in  the 
year.    But  we  pause  when  we  read,  after  an  exhor- 


tation to  '  come  in  a  receptive  spirit,'  the  wordi : 
*  God  speaks  by  His  Word,  be  taiUmff  to  lay  ande  aU 
preconceived  opimoneJ*  To  this  demand,  with  respect 
to  our  opinions,  we  cannot  help  at  once  reiljing— 
(1)  That  it  is  impossible;  (2)  that,  if  possible,  it 
would  be  highly  undesirable ;  (3)  that  Qod  nowbtre 
requires  it.  To  us  it  sounds  very  much  more  like 
a  claim  on  behalf  of  the  authority  of  human  opinios 
of  a  certain  school,  than  a  demand  for  sabjcctios 
to  the  Divine  teaching.  Another  rule  is,  *  Lay  aside 
for  the  time  all  reading  except  the  Bible.'  To  which 
we  feel  inclined  to  answer — ^Such  enforced  abitioeace 
from  usual  habits  seem  to  us  to  have  about  as  moch 
spiritual  significance  as  the  command  to  eat  no  fltth 
on  Fridays,  and  to  raise  an  altogether  false  issue  u 
to  the  general  effect  of  ordinary  books  and  oewi- 
papers  when  read  by  a  good  man.  Our  imprc Mioa 
is  that  such  reading  will  not  only  not  interfere  with, 
but  greatly  help  and  supplement,  the  reading  of  the 
Bible.  The  last  rule  is  in  the  following  wordi : 
'  Let  your  first  waking  act  each  morning  be  to  re- 
mind yourself— 1.  That  your  every  sin  is  wtthed 
away  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  2.  That  yon  m 
wholly  His  by  purchase  and  by  deliberate  self-inr- 
render.  3.  That  thus  there  is  now  no  cloud  nor 
even  shadow  between  your  soul  and  God.  4.  Tbftt 
the  Lord  assumes  the  hourly  keeping  of  the  life  isd 
walk  thus  committed  to  Him.  Let  this  morniog  act 
be  the  continuing  attitude  of  the  soul  all  d&j.  If 
interrupted  by  momentary  failure,  let  instant  con- 
fession restore  full  communion.' 

*<  What  can  we  say  of  such  a  representation  of  the 
mode  in  which  a  high  degree  of  spiritual  coosecia- 
tion  is  to  be  obtained  and  preserved  ?  Of  copne, 
there  is  an  interpretation  to  be  pat  upon  the  diree- 
tions  given  which  brings  them  into  harmony  with 
the  principles  which  should  guide  a  soundly  relig- 
ious mind;  but  the  last  sentence  gives  emphttictiJy 
the  real  tone  of  the  rest :  *  If  interrupted  bj  noDes- 
tary  failure,  let  instant  confession  restore  full  com- 
munion.' What  is  the  momentary  failure  allnded 
to  7  Does  not  the  context  appear  to  show  that  it  ii 
a  momentary  suspension  of  thought  in  a  partitalar 
direction,  which,  however  good,  is  certainly  not  the 
only  direction  in  which  thought  may  be  legittmaUlT 
and  profitably  employed?  And  what  is 'the  foil 
communion'  which  is  to  be  restored  by  *  instait' 
confession  7  We  refrain  from  any  attempt  at  u 
exact  explanation  of  these  terms.  They  appear  to 
us,  however,  to  belong  to  a  system  of  wbicb  the 
tendency  is  to  cherish  a  morbid  and  most  disastrous 
habit  of  introspection,  a  way  of  watching,  and 
weighing,  and  estimating  conditions  of  feeling  and 
spiritual  symptoms,  entirely  opposed  to  wholesone, 
vigorous,  Christian  living.  We  doubt  not  the  high 
excellence  of  many  of  those  who  find  delight  is 
meetings  of  this  kind;  we  question  not  their  earn- 
estness, sincerity  and  seal.  We  recognize  the  ya- 
sibility  of  their  usefulness  in  some  insUoces,  aod 
in  some  degree ;  but  we  reject  their  general  assstnp- 
tion  of  a  mission  to  set  the  Church  at  large  opoa 
the  right  track  by  efforts  of  this  kind.  We  belit« 
their  teachings  are  calculated  to  bewilder  many 
earnest  spirits,  to  mislead  many  self-confident  ones, 
and  that,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world.  o«f 
friends  recently  assembled  at  Oxford  were  going  the 
right  way  to  interrupt  and  to  destroy  some  of  the  b«« 
and  healthiest  developmenU  of  the  Ghristias  m- 
We  protest  against  whatever  is  likely  to  turn  the 
Christian  Church  into  a  collection  of  spiritual  rale- 
tudinarians,  who  shall  make  it  their  main  basinMi 
to  watch  their  own  symptoms.  We  live  »ai« 
healthily,  not  when  we  are  continually  patUng  oar 
hand  upon  our  pulse  or  having  the  stethoscope  a|i|* 
plied  to  our  breast,  but  when  our  fitness;  for  ^ 
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MCMsarjr  ezertioQ  prevents  oar  raisini^  the  qaeation 
«boat  oar  hearts  or  langs  at  all." 


»  %■»  ■ 


MINUTB  OF  EXEBCISES  OF  BALTIMORE  TSAB- 
LT  MEETING  OF  WOMEN  FRIENDS. 

A  feeling  of  deep  solemmty  and  of  thank- 
fulness fills  onr  hearts  as  we  attempt  to  re* 
view  the  proceedings  of  our  Annual  Assent- 
blj,  now  drawing  to  a  close.  A  feast  of  good 
things  has  been  spread  before  us,  and  all  have 
been  invited  to  partake  of  that  which  nour- 
ishes to  eternal  life. 

All  the  busineu  has  been  conducted  in 
Christian  harmony;  and  the  words  spoken 
near  the  opening  of  the  Meeting,  "  How  good- 
ly are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles, 
0  Israel !''  seem  to  have  left  impressions  of 
peace  and  safety  throughout    After  hearing 
the  Minutes  of  our  dear  visiting  Friends,  it 
was  said  by  one  who  spoke  in  the  Truth,  that 
there  would  be  a  place  found  for  every  con- 
cern that  was  brought  there.    "No  matter 
how  small  the  service  required,  be  faithAil. 
It  was  by  unhesitating  obedience  to  the  sim- 
ple requirements  of  Jesus,  that  the  few  loaves 
and  fishes  were  made  to  afibrd  nourishment 
to  the  multitude."     The  epistolary  greetings 
which  we  have  received  from   the  Yearly 
Meetings  with  which  we  correspond,  bringing 
us  intelligence  of  the  labors  and  exercises 
which  have  claimed  the  attention  of  our  sisters 
in  their  assemblies,  have  been  truly  refresh- 
ing to  us ;  giving  evidence  as  they  do  of  a 
continued  effort  on  their  part  to  support  our 
cherished  principles,  and  to  draw  us  from  an 
outward  formal  religion  to  that  Fountain  of 
life  and  truth,  from  which  alone  the  thirsting 
of  our  souls  can  be  full v  satisfied.    Though 
some  of  the  answers  to  the  Queries  were  con- 
fessions of  weakness,  yet  others  were  truly  en- 
couraging.    Many  exercises  were  expressed 
concerning  the  more  faithful  attendance  of 
Meetings.     The  neglect  of  this  was  spoken  of 
as  the  cause  of  lukewarmness  and  scattering. 
The  going,  day  after  day,  for  years  to  a  small 
Mid-week  Meeting,  was  alluded  to  by  one  as 
seeming  to  be  no  more  than  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  a  door ;  but  now,  she  found  the 
time  thus  spent  had  been  like  "  bread  oast 
upon  the  waters :"  after  many  days  it  had  re- 
turned in  blessings. 

Some  of  the  dear  young  sisters  added  their 
solemn  testimonies  to  those  of  the  mothers  in 
Israel,  bearing  witness  to  the  preciousness  of 
these  seasons  of  silent  waiting  upon  the  Lord, 
when  they  had  known  in  their  own  experi- 
ence the  fulfillment  of  the  promise,  "  They 
that  wait  upon  the  Lord  snail  renew  their 
strength  ;'*  for  Christ,  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church,  still  continues  to  meet  with  His  chil- 
dren ;  and  where  the  two  or  three  are  gath- 
ered in  His  name,  there  is  He  in  the  midst  of 


them.  The  young  have  been  tenderly  en- 
treated to  close  in  with  the  intimations  of  duty 
made  upon  their  minds  by  the  inshining  of 
the  light  of  Truth,  and  to  press  forward  as 
standard-bearers  in  the  cause  of  righteousness. 
Though  many  difilculties  may  have  to  be  en- 
countered, the  assurance  has  been  given  that 
the  reward  will  be  equal  to  the  labor  per- 
formed. These  have  been  addressed  with  the 
tender  entreaty,  ''Put  away  thy  ornaments, 
that  I  may  know  what  to  do  with  thee  ":  for 
the  gay  attire,  the  outward  adorning  of  some 
of  these,  is  obscuring  the  sweet  spirit  hidden 
within.  The  kernel  is  sound  and  good,  but 
the  shell  that  covers  it  must  be  taken  away, 
before  we  can  judge  fully  of  its  excellence. 
Mothers  have  been  encouraged  not  to  give  out 
or  grow  weary  in  the  discharge  of  their  im- 
portant cares  and  duties.  Our  attention  has 
been  specially  called  to  the  efilcacv  of  prayer, 
and  many  hearts  were  touched  by  the  rela- 
tion of  an  incident  in  connection  with  this. 
And  perhaps  some  discouraged,  isolated  sister, 
who  could  not  mingle  with  us,  may  be  strength- 
ened by  it.  A  watchful  mother  said  that  on 
a  Meeting  morning  she  found  her  children 
unruly  beyond  her  control,  and  thought  it 
would  not  be  right  for  her  to  leave  them 
under  the  circumstances.  At  length  the  feel- 
ing came  that  she  would  sit  in  silence  with 
them.  A  sweet  covering  of  the  Father's  love 
soon  excluded  everything  else,  and  she  found 
herself  at  liberty  to  go  to  Meeting.  On  enter- 
ing, she  prayed  that  a  faithfol  minister  whom 
she  found  there,  might  be  enabled,  by  Divine 
assistance,  to  point  out  the  way  for  her.  After 
a  time  of  waiting,  she  rose  and  told  of  her 
close  exercise  and  sympathy  with  a  tried 
mother,  who  had  recently  taken  her  little 
ones  in  silent  prayer  to  their  loving  Father  ; 
and  encouraged  her  ever  to  seek  that  unfail- 
ing Source  of  strength  and  wisdom.  We  have 
had  precious  exhortations  from  the  mothers 
not  to  allow  our  love  to  grow  cold,  and  our 
interests  in  Society  to  flag,  but  to  keep  up 
that  life  and  feeling  which  are  necessary  to 
a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving^ 
upon  us. 

Those  who  have  just  come  forth  in  the 
ministry,  have  been  tenderly  addressed  in  the 
language  of  encouragement  and  affectionate 
counsel ;  that  they  keep  close  to  their  Guide, 
and  mind  the  steppine-stones,  so  that  they 
may  avoid  all  the  wiles  and  snares  of  the 
enemy.  Only  as  they  abide  in  Christ,  the 
true  Vine,  can  they  become  branches,  bear^ 
ing  fruit  to  His  honor  and  glory.  The  duty 
of  patiently  abiding  the  Lora's  time,  has  been 
impressed  upon  our  minds ;  the  exhortation 
having  been  reiterated,  that  we  sow  the  good 
seed  in  faith,  patiently  waiting  for  the  har- 
vest ;  that  we  should  not  seek  to  hasten  un* 
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duly  the  growth  of  the  tender  plant,   but 
allow  it  to  take  root  downward,  and  deepen 
in  the  earth,  ere  it  shoots  upward ;  so  that, 
being  thus  deeply-rooted,  it  may  be  able  to 
withEtand  the  storms  and  the  frosts  of  the 
wintry  season,  as  well  as  the  summer's^  con- 
suming drought ;  and,  in  due  time,  nourished 
by  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  the  sun's  vivify- 
ing beams,  it  may  bud  and  blcssom,  and  per- 
fect the  fruit ;  a  rich  harvest  to  be  gathered 
into  the  heavenly  gamer.     We  were  feelingly 
reminded,  by  a  messenger  from  abroad,  that 
this  is  no  time  for  Friends  to  sit  with  folded 
hands,  while  our  statute-books  are  stained 
with  the  Death  Penalty,  or  while  intemper- 
ance is  desolating  the  land.     Women  can  do 
much  towards  mitigating,  or  even  removing, 
those  evils ;  but  she  must  work  with  the  love 
that  casts  out  fear.    She  must  train  the  infant 
mind  from  its  earliest  perceptions  of  truth,  to 
love  its  Creator  above  all   things,   and  its 
neighbor  as  itself.     She  must  ever  bring  her 
cause  before  the  Lord,  and  let  each  day  be 
her  day  of  judgment.    "  If  ye  abide  in  Me, 
and  My  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask 
what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you." 
With  a  feeling  of  heartfelt  thankfulness  to 
the  loving  Father,  for  the  feast  permitted  to 
us,  we  adjourn,  to  meet  next  yes  ;,  at  the 
usual  time,  if  so  permitted. 

Maby  L.  Roberts,  Clerk. 

•  ^»*  ' 


HOW  TO  ADMONISH. 

We  must  consult  the  gentlest  manner  and 
softest  seasons  of  address  ;   our  advice  must 
not  fall,  like  a  violent  storm,  bearing  down 
and  making  those  to  droop  whom  it  is  meant 
to  cherish  and  refresh.     It  must  descend  as 
the  dew  upon  the  tender  herb,  or  like  the 
melting  flakes  of  snow ;  the  softer  it  falls,  the 
longer  it  dwells  upon,  and  the  deeper  it  sinks 
into  the  mind.    If  there  are  few  who  have 
the  humility  to  receive  advice  as  they  ought, 
it  is  often  because  there  are  so  few  who  have 
the  discretion  to  convey  it  in  a  proper  vehicle, 
and  to  qualify  the  harshness  and  bitterness  of 
reproof,  against  which  nature  is  apt  to  revolt, 
by  an   artful   mixture  of  sweetening    and 
agreeable  ingredients.    To  probe  the  wound 
to  the  bottom,  with  all  the  boldness  and  reso- 
lution of  a  good  spiritual  surgeon,  and  yet 
with  all  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  a  friend, 
requires  a  very  dexterous  and  masterly  hand. 
An  aflkble  deportment,  and  a  complacency  of 
behavior,  will    disarm  the  most  obstinate. 
Whereas,  if,  instead  of  calmly  pointing  out 
their  mistake,  we  break  out  into  unseemly 
sallies  of  passion,  we  cease  to  have  any  in- 
fluence.—W.  C.  Ad. 


-«•»> 


One  always  has  time  enough,  if  one  will 
apply  it  well. — Qoeihe. 


pbiebtlby's  discoveby  op   oxygen  gas. 

BY  JOHN  WILLIAM  DRAPIR,  M.D.  LL.  D. 

(Concluded  from  page  631.) 

From  what  has  been  said,  you  will  hare 
gathered  how  important  b  the  part  wbuh 
oxygen  plays  in  the  scheme  of  Nature.    To 
it  is  committed  the  duty  of  destroying  all 
animal  races,  and  transferring  the  parts  of 
which  their  bodies  are  composed  to  plants. 
It  begins  to  discharge  this  function  the  mo- 
ment we  begin  to  breathe,  pervading  each 
instant  every  part  of  our  bodies,  bringing  on 
interstitial  death,  and  the  continuous  removal 
of  particle  after  particle  which  it  cama 
away.    For  there  is  an  incessant  change  m 
the  substance  of  all  living  structures ;  that 
which  we  are  to-day  differs  from  that  of  yes- 
terday and    tomorrow,   and    this    untiiing 
agent  is  all  the  lime  at  work,  assaulting  and 
undermining,  nor  stopping  its  action  wiu 
our  dissolution,  but  going  with  us  mto  the 
tomb,  until  it  has  restored  every  particle 
back  to  the  air.     Death  is  not,  as  the  popular 
superstition  says,  a  phantom  skeleton,  nor, 
as  the  Asiatics  think,  a  turbaned  horaeman, 
who  pays  his  sudden  and  unwelcome  visits. 
He  is  this  invisible  principle  in  the  air  which 
surrounds  us,  and  which  is  in  the  very  breath 

we  respire.  , 

If  thus  the  duration  of  individuals  and 
races  is  determined  by  the  two  great  sjstcnw 
of  forces  which  have  been  combined  into  a 
self-acting  contrivance,  it  surely  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  inquiries  ip  which  we  can 
engage,  to  find  in  what  way  so  extraorduiary  a 
combination   has  been    established.     From 
those  remote  periods  to  which  we  are  able  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  earth,  has  the  »me 
kind  of  agency  prevailed,  or  have  other  la«3 
and  other  self-acting  contrivances  been  re- 
sorted to  in  other  times  ?     You  see  I  here 
assume  the  doctrine  of  the  geologic^  an- 
tiquity of  the  earth  without  any  kind  of  h«i- 
tation.     During  two  centuries  its  sphene*^ 
form  was  bitterly  denied  by  many  very  good 
and  well-meaning  men.     But  the  troth  « 
last  prevailed.    And  during  the  last  My 
years  its  age  has  in  a  similar  way,  and  (a 
similar  principles,  been  contested.    But  llie. 
like  the  former,  is  now  a  settied  quotwn, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  any  longei 
open  to  debate.     He  who  thinks  the  earth  ^ 
only  a  few  thousand  years  old,  simply  know 
nothing  about  the  mattc|.    He  who  deni» 
its    antiquity  will   also  |i^Dbably  deny  Jts 

figure.  . .    ,    .    „\rx 

I  proceed,  then,  rapidly  with  the  inqoi^ 
in  which  we  are  engaeed,  and  woold  prem« 
that  there  is  no  fact  better  established  in  aji 
the  range  of  physical  science  than  tnai  ei 
Priestley's,  heretofore  mentioned,  that  pian- 
I  grow  at  the  expense  of  the  atmosphere. 
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further  call  to  mind  the  indubitable  fact  that 
all  coal,  whether  bituminous  or  anthracite,  is 
of  vegetable  origin ;  that  all  the  great  deposits 
of  these  carbonaceous  materials,  occurring  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  for  hundreds  of  miles  in 
extent,  aad  of  unkaown  thickness,  are  vege- 
table matters  once'formed  under  the  influence 
of  the  sunlight,  and  existing  as  luxuriant 
forest  growths — forests  that  in  succession 
were  entombed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
There  was  then  most  assuredly  a  time  when 
all  this  carbon  existed  as  carbonic-acid  gas 
in  the  air,  giving  rise  to  an  atmosphere  in 
which;  as  we  know,  animal  life  could  not 
exist.  But  the  sun  had  charge  of  the  matter, 
and  as  centuries  rolled  by  he  was  extracting 
that  poisonous  gas  from  the  atmosphere, 
efiectiog  its  decomposition,  as  he  did  for 
Priestley,  bringing  forth  from  it  vital  air, 
oxygen  gas,  and  getting  things  ready  for  the 
app3arance  and  continuance  of  animal  life. 

I  therefore  regard,  in  a  philosophical  point 
of  view,  the  period  of  the  deposit  of  the  coal 
as  the  great  event  in  the  earth's  history. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  details  of 
these  thing;}  will  recogaize  it  as  the  epoch 
which  parts  off  a  blank  solitude  on  one  side, 
brt)ken  by  the  rude  beginnings  of  low  animal 
life,  from  that  later  period,  on  the  other, 
waich  is  adorned  by  all  the  beautiful  con- 
trivaoces  of  animated  Nature,  and  crowned 
by  the  presence  of  man.  The  laws  of  Nature 
have  ever  from  the  beginning  been  such  as 
they  are  now.  We  are  fully  able  to  trace  the 
clear  relationship  between  the  condition  of 
living  things  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  what 
chemistry  says  ought  to  have  taken  place  in 
successive  centuries,  geology  tells  us  actually 
occurred.  Understanding  the  changing  con- 
dition of  things  as  respects  the  air,  we  could 
predict  the  corresponding  changes  in  ani- 
mated Nature,  and  the  evidence  that  we  are 
right  is  engraved  on  the  rocks  and  stamped 
on  the  ocean. 

So,  therefore,  we  see  that  that  relation 
which  now  exists  between  animals  and  plants, 
and  the  atmosphere,  is  an  affair  that  has 
sprung  out  of  a  prior  order  of  things — that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  constitution  of  the 
air  was  utterly  unfit  for  the  support  of  ani- 
mal life;  that  a  purification  took  place 
through  the  action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
and  the  deposit  of  coal  marks  out  the  great 
epoch  when  life  of  a  high  order,  among  air- 
breathing  animals,  became  a  possibility.  And 
is  it  not  interesting  to  remark  how  gradually, 
from  a  totally  different  order  of  things,  have 
sprung  those  great  laws  which  determine  not 
only  the  fixity  of  the  constitution  of  the  air, 
but  also  the  duration  of  species  and  individ- 


uals ;  that  automatic,  self-acting  machine,  in 
which  animal  and  vegetable  life  are  the  op- 
posing forces? 

In  thus  sketching  out  the  course  of  events 
as  we  now  know  them  to  have  taken  place  in 
those  ancient  times,  and  in  explaining  how 
one  system  of  laws  has  spontaneously  been 
developed  out  of  another,  we  cannot  avoid 
making  a  comparison  between  the  feeble  con- 
trivances of  men  and  the  means  resorted  to 
for  the  conservation  of  the  world.  We  are 
accustomed  to  look  back  with  admiration  to 
the  wisdom  of  those  great  men  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  republic,  and  established 
a  constitution  for  it ;  but  what  would  our  ad- 
miration be  if  it  had  been  possible  for  them 
to  have  enacted  one  single  law  of  such  sim- 
plicity and  comprehensiveness,  that  everv 
other  law,  by  any  possibility  required  in  all 
the  contingencies  of  a  thousand  years,  should 
have  spontaneously  sprung  out  of  it  ?  if  it 
had  been  possible  for  them,  by  one  legisla- 
tive act,  to  have  completed  and  brought  to  a 
conclusion  all  legislation  ?  The  good  and 
evil  which  we  constantly  see  arising  in  onr 
political  assemblies,  what  are  they  but  com- 
mentaries on  the  want  of  wisdom  and  want  of 
power  of  man  ?  But  what  is  not  possible  to 
man  is  pr^ssible  to  God ;  and  I  think  it  will 
always  elicit  from  a  reflecting  mind  a  tribute 
of  veneration,  to  know  that  this  great  and  in- 
tricate machine  of  the  universe,  with  all  the 
millions  of  beings,  living  and  inanimate,  that 
compose  it,  with  all  their  affections,  attributes 
and  relations,  are  sustained  and  governed  ao- 
cording  to  the  original  and  unvarying  inten- 
tion of  their  changeless  Author ;  that  from 
the  beginning  of  things,  as  respects  its  phy- 
sical condition,  there  never  has  arisen  occa- 
sion for  retouching  a  work  perfect  in  itself 
from  the  first  I  am  not  among  those  who 
regard  this  system  of  acting  through  ancient 
and  self-iodposed  law  as  in  any  wise  deroga- 
tory to  the  Great  First  Cause.  I  appeal  to 
the  common  decision  of  mankind,  whose  ad- 
miration of  any  human  contrivance  or  ma- 
chine is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  machine 
is  self  acting,  performing  its  effects  with  rigor- 
ous precision,  according  to  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  constructed ;  but  less,  if 
the  engineer  has,  from  time  to  time,  to  inter- 
fere, in  order  to  insure  its  successful  action. 
I  recall  that  well-known  maxim  of  the  law, 
"  Q^i  fo^i^  per  alium  fckcU  per  ae" — whoso 
acts  through  another,  acts  himself.  It  makes 
no  difference  in  my  estimation,  in  this  respect, 
whether  the  Architect  of  the  universe  Him- 
self directly  interposed,  and  compelled  such  a 
constitution  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  as  was 
conducive  to  the  ends  He  had  in  view,  or 
whether,  under  the  laws  He  had  imposed  on 
on  it,  the  obedient  sun  proceeded  to  discharge 
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that  task,  and  put  forth  his  rays  with  an- 
wonted  efiulgence,  bringing  on  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  vegetable  life,  a  great 
depuration  of  the  atmosphere,  the  burial  of 
enormous  quantities  of  carbon  in  the  ground, 
and  the  gradual  assumption  bj  the  air  of  that 
condition  suited  to  the  support  of  a  high  or- 
ganization, and  of  the  life  of  man.  1  ap- 
peal to  the  experience  of  us  all — each  of  the 
celestial  phenomena  we  witness,  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  stars,  the  return  of  comets,  the 
occurrence  of  eclipses,  each  of  the  changes 
that  happen  on  earth,  the  flux  of  the  tides, 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  the  bud- 
ding of  trees  and  unfolding  of  flowers,  Uie 
rise  and  &11  of  empires— do  they  not  all  take 
place,  not  through  present  and  incessant  in- 
terventions, but  m  obedience  to  ancient  law  f 
I  recall  what  we  all  witness  as  respects  the 
social  condition  of  man,  that,  according  as 
he  advances  in  intellect,  he  lives  under  self- 
imposed  rules,  and  that  his  reverence  for  law 
is  the  measure  of  hie  civilization ;  that  it  is 
the  pride  of  that  civilization  to  put  in  the 
place  of  an  autocrat,  dispensing  instant  re- 
wards and  punifihments  with  his  own  hands, 
the  ideal  majesty  of  the  law,  which  deals  out 
inflexible  iustice  to  the  good  and  evil,  and 
makes  no  oistinction  of  persons ;  and,  reason- 
ing in  this  manner,  from  insignificant  beings 
i^id  small  things  to  those  which  are  great, 
I  conclude  that  a  Pure  Intelligence  will  rarely 
act  by  intervention,  but  always  through  law. 

Through  that  astronomical  agency  to  which 
I  have  referred— the  action  of  light  exerted 
during  the  period  of  the  deposit  of  the  coal— 
a  purification  of  the  atmosphere  was  effected 
to  such  an  extent  as  gradually  to  enable  warm- 
blooded animals  to  exist,  the  temperature  to 
ithich  they  attain  being  directly  dependent 
on  the  amount  of  oxygen  Hiej  take  from  the 
air.^  All  animals,  from  the  first  period  ot 
their  coming  into  existence  to  the  moment  ot 
death,  are  continually,  by  their  respiratory 
eflfort,  obteining  this  gas,  so  essential  to  their 
very  existence,  and  as  continually  expelling 
the  effete  and  dead  matters  of  their  svstems, 
under  the  forms  of  other  airs — carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  and  the  vapor  of.  water.  And  thus 
the  atmosphere  is  the  source  irom  which  our 
bodies  come,  and  to  which  they  return,  con- 
tinually during  life,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  their  earthly  ingredients,  totally  after  death, 
and  the  gases  that  are  found  in  it  are  at  once 
the  agents  and  objects  of  the  change.  Had 
Priestley  realized  uiese  things,  could  he  have 
induced  Chemistry  by  her  witehcraft  to  com- 
pel the  gas  he  had  discovered  to  tell  its  own 
story,  and  how  it  determined  his  destiny,  his 
imaginative  but  theological  mind  would  per- 
haps have  recalled  the  similarity  of  its  own 
advetttorous  inquiry  with  that  of  the  old 


Jewish  king  who  .visited  the  sorceress  at 
Endor.  Awakened  by  the  power  of  her  spell^ 
there  arose,  from  the  enchanted  circle  over 
whidi  she  waved  her  wand,  the  form  of  an 
old  man  whose  face  was  shrouded  in  his  man- 
tle. And  he  said,  "Why  hast  thou  disquieted 
me,  to  bring  me  up  f  To-morrow  shalt  thou 
and  thy  sons  be  with  me.'' 

Some  seek  for  pleasure  in  the  mere  grati- 
fication of  animal  appetites,  let  us  rather  find 
it  in  the  exercise  of  the  intellect ;  and  when 
spring  approaches,  let  us  rejoice  in  the  change^ 
not  so  much  because  there  is  a  promise  of 
food,  though  we  should  never  forget  that  all 
these  vegetable  products,  of  which  so  many 
are  destined  to  delight  our  tastes,  were  mor- 
tal poisons  while  they  were  yet  in  the  air,  bat 
chiefly  because  they  are  indications  that  all 
that  is  necessary  for  us  as  thinking  beings  ia 
accomplishing.  I  have  told  you  that  th% 
continuance  of  the  life  of  man  is  indissolubly 
linked  wiUi  the  putting  forth  of  the  buds  of 
trees.  Let  the  one  fail,  and  the  other  will 
speedily  stop.  Nay,  more;  as  all  our  intel- 
lectual acts  can  only  go  on  as  a  oonaeqaenee 
of  respiration,  and  uie  respiration^  too,  of 
such  an  atmosphere  as  that  of  our  earth,  we 
perceive  that  our  highest  endowments  are 
thus  connected  with  things  at  first  sight  ap- 
parently havine  no  connection  with  them. 
And  though  it  is  thus  the  arch-chemist,  the 
sun,  who  transmutes  a  poisonous  gis  in  the 
air  into  fruits,  and  seeos,  and  flowers ;  wh<^ 
prepares  the  vital  medium  that  we  breathe^ 
and  enables,  us,  therefore,  to  think  and  move, 
shall  we  not  look  with  veneration,  through 
his  more  obvious  agency,  to  a  silent  influence 
that  is  beyond  7  For  these  producto  of  his 
action  are  so  many  witnesses  to  us  of  a  prov- 
ident foresight  for  our  physical  and  moral 
wants.  There  is  an  authority  who  has  taught  us 
not  to  disregard  such  natural  emblems.  Who 
is  it  that  has  set  His  rainbow  in  the  cloud,  as 
the  pledge  of  a  plighted  word?  We  are  sui^ 
rounded  on  all  sides  with  similar  indications, 
and  are  constantlv  invited  to  see  in  each  ma- 
terial event  a  token  of  intellectual  benefit ; 
and  if,  as  we  have  seen,  from  a  poisonous  at- 
mosphere,  there  has  thus  gradually  been  de- 
veloped, under  the  agency  of  that  great  celes- 
tial Dody,  a  medium  suited  to  the  well  being 
and  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  man,  may 
we  not  hope  that  what  has  taken  place  as  re> 
spects  his  physical  b  a  type  of  what  will 
occur  as  respects  his  social  condition  f  Who 
that  looks  on  the  events  which  this  year  has 
brought  forth* — the  overturning  of  thrones 
and  time-cemented  institutions,  the  bloodshed 
and  atrocities  of  civil  wars — who  does  not 


*  This  was  said  in  1848,  a  year  of  many  political 
reToIntions. 
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reoognize  that  we  are  entering  on  an  eraT 
The  material  atmosphere  once  had  a  poison- 
ous constitution,  the  social  atmosphere  lias'  its 
poisons  too.  Tlere  is  a  cry,  almost  of  despair, 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  irom 
the  Bhck  to  the  Atlantic  Seas.  It  is  no  im- 
aginary nightmare  that  is  oppressing  men, 
but  so  greatly  has  the  human  mind  been  de- 
veloped by  the  advance  of  knowledge,  that  it 
has  outgrown  the  existing  order  of  things. 
The  pressure  of  that  invisible  social  atmos- 
phere has  become  too  intolerable  to  be  home ; 
it  must  be  dearrd  of  its  impurities  and  poi- 
sons; there  must  be  freedom  for  thought  and 
freedom  of  action.  The  natural  change  which 
we  have  been  considering  was  only  Drought 
about  after  many  a  convulsion;  the  moral 
change  must  have  its  catastrophes.  But  are 
we  not  taught,  from  this  evening's  reflections, 
to  trust  that  there  is  in  this  too  the  influence 
of  One  &r  greater  than  the  sun,  but  of  whom 
the  sun  is  the  most  noble  and  appropriate 
t^pe,  who,  unaffected  by  the  tempests  of  tiie 
times  and  the  sufferings  of  men,  is  steadily 
shaping  the  course  of  events,  to  brtnff  thines 
at  laat  into  a  condition  suitable  for  the  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  the  physical  well-being  of 
our  race? 

from  the  Oermao  by  Oscar  LieDemaim. 
A  PARABLE. 

In  olden  time  there  lived  a  very  rich  and 
noble  man  named  Miller,  who  was  continually 
doing  good.  He  travelled  a  great  deal  in 
the  surrounding  country  relieving  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  who  were  not  to  blame  for  their 
own  misfortune. 

One  day  he  came  just  in  time  to  save  a 
poor  man  with  a^  larse  family  from  ruin. 
The  man  sought  his  deliverer,  to  pour  out  his 
thanks.  But  in  his  overflowing  gratitude  he 
made  the  mistake  of  calling  his  bene&ctor 
Smith  instead  of  Miller. 

Miller,  seeing  what  his  meaning  really 
was,  did  not  interrupt  him,  but  listened 
kindly. 

A  neighbor  touched  the  man  and  whis- 
pered that  the  good  man's  name  was  Miller, 
not  Smith.  It  was  of  no  use.  Tears  of  ex- 
citement stood  in  the  man's  eyes  while  he 
continued  to  call  his  saviour  '*  Smith.'' 

When  he  had  finished.  Miller  nve  him 
his  hand,  and  sapng,  "  I  am  pleased  by  your 
gratitude,"  dismissed  him  witn  a  smile. 

Moral. — Would  not  all  good  men  in  his 
place  have  done  as  he  did  ?  Certainly ;  and 
can  we  now  believe  that  Qod,  the  All-merci- 
ful, the  All-good,  is  offended  by  one  of  His 
Cteful  creatures  whether  he  calls  Him  Je- 
/ah,  Allah,  Ormuzd  or  Manitou  7 

God  knows  that  He  is  meant,  and  His 
hand  is  stretched  out  mercifully  and  benefi- 
cently over  all  the  world. 


^  Thebb  is  nothing  worth  having  that  is  not 
difficult  My  life,  and,  I  suppose,  the  life  of 
everv  man-  who  has  worked  with  hand  or 
head,  has  been  one  long  contest  with  diffi* 
culties,  and  none  of  us  would  be  the  men  we 
now  are,  if  we  had  tamely  allowed  difficulties 
to  conquer  us. — Sir  E,  Bvlwer  Lytton. 


^SCRAPS 


FBOM       UNPUBLISHED       LETTBBS. 

When  the  remembrance  of  events  belong- 
ing to  years  ago  comes  back  to  me,  as  fredi 
and  lively  as  though  they  were  the  things  of 
j^esterday,  I  am  induced  to  pause  and  exam- 
ine whetiier  there  is  in  them  a  lesson  that 
may  be  valuable  for  to-day,  and  sometimes  I 
find  that  it  is  even  so ;  and,  though  these  re- 
membrances may  be  connected  witii  some  of 
our  most  hidden  and  sacred  feelings^  we  may 
be  allowed  to  speak  of  that  which  we  have 
known,  and  testify  to  that  which  we  have 
seen,  or  which  our  hands  have  handled. 

Scripture  tells  us,  "The  spirits  of  the 
prophets  are  subject  to  the  propnets."  Many 
years  ago,  there  was  an  evenine  meeting  ap- 
pointed in  a  neighboring  city  by  a  minister 
who  was  travelling  with  a  minute,  and  the 
gathering  was  a  large  one.  After  a  time  of 
silence  the  Friend  arose,  repeated  this  Scrip 
ture  passage,  and  added,  "  1  feel  my  spirit  in 
subjection."  She  then  sat  down ;  the  vocal 
service  rested  upon  other  ministers  who  were 
present,  and  the  meeting  ended  well,  our 
mend  afterwards  expressing  herself  satisfied 
with  having  silentiv  borne  her  burden. 

The  lesson  which  this  event  holds  up  to 
view  may  be  enforced  by  the  more  recent  ex- 
perience of  one  who  went  to  a  meeting  under 
the  pressure  of  an  exercise  which  she  believed 
belonged  to  that  meeting,  but  the  time  was 
largely  occupied  by  others.  She  felt  her 
spirit  in  subjection,  and  left  the  meeting 
silentiy  and  peacefully  bearing  her  burden, 
under  the  feeling  that  she  had  done  what  she 
could.  I  believe  it  is  well  to  give  the  shoul- 
der willingly  to  bear  such  burdens,  rather 
than  to  place  theni  upon  a  congregation  after 
there  has  alreadv  been  much  vocal  testimony. 
If  the  exercise  be  not  removed,  let  the  min- 
ister patiently  keep  under  it,  though  weeks  may 
pass  before  way  is  made  for  its  expression ; 
and  when  this  time  shall  come  there  will 
probably  be  evidence  furnished  that  the  exer- 
cise was  not  before  fully  ripe. 

The  Apostle  Paul  tells  us,  "  By  all  things 
we  may  be  instructed."  Although  it  may 
please  the  Great  Head  of  the  Ohurch  to  make 
use  of  instruments  in  the  furtherance  of  His 
mcious  design  to  us  ward,  surely  He  is  not 
dependent  upan  His  creature  man  for  its  fal- 
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fillment  any  further  than  as  individual  faith- 
fulness is  called  for.  There  is  therefore  need 
for  His  servants  to  watch  earnestly  against 
the  growth  of  a  feeling  that  would  admit  the 
conclusion,  even  mentally,  that  the  service  of 
a  meeting  was  incomplete,  or  had  not  accom- 
plished its  full  purpose,  because  their  voices 
had  not  been  heard. 

This  concern  is  not  designed  to  discourage 
any  authorized  expression,  but  to  caution 
against  the  belief  that  it  is  only  through  ex- 
pression that  we  can  be  helpful  one  to  another 
when  assembled  in  our  religious  meetings.  A 
secret,  prayerful  travail  is  surely  availing 
toward  the  attainment  of  that  condition 
wherein  acceptable  worship  can  be  performed 
— that  worship  which  stands  in  obedience  to 
the  Divine  will,  whether  in  speaking  or  in  be- 
ing silent. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  5,  1874. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. — Having 
previously  given  an  account  of  the  Proceedings 
of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  we  add  in  our 
present  number  the  Minute  of  Exercises  of 
Women's  Meeting  taken  from  the  "  Extracts," 
reserving  for  next  week  a  memorial  for  Martha 
E.  Tyson  and  notice  of  Men's  Meeting. 


<■» 


Eternal  Punishment. — In  admitting  the 
essay,  entitled  *'  The  Doctrine  of  Eternal 
Punishment"  (which  we  have  no  doubt  was 
written  under  a  sincere  concern),  we  do  so  with 
some  hesitation.  Questions  as  to  the  nature 
and  duration  of  the  punishment  which  must 
inevitably  follow  a  life  of  disobedience  to 
the  Divine  laws,  are  purely  speculative,  and 
subjects  for  argument.  Therefore,  if  some 
one  who  believes  that  punishment  can  only 
be  justified  when  its  object  is  to  reform,  should 
feel  it  right  to  set  this  forth  as  an  argument 
against  eternal  punishment,  we  would  appeal 
to  our  friend  A.  J.  P.  whether  we  should  be 
just  in  withholding  such  an  article?  We 
might  occupy  much  space  with  subjects  of 
this  kind,  but  we  do  not  think  it  would  be 
profitable.  Few  reflecting  minds  are  disposed 
to  question  the  unvarying  nature  of  Divine 
laws — that  effects  must  follow  causes,  whether 
in  the  domain  of  matter  or  of  spirit.  We 
daily  witness  the  operation  of  these  laws,  and 
learn  to  have  faith  in  them,  and  to  infer  that 


they  are  eternal.  But  of  the  mode  of  exis- 
tence  in  the  future  life,  we  are  ignorant,  and 
our  minds  are  incapable  even  of  forming  an 
idea  of  endless  duration.  "  Say  to  the  righ- 
teous, it  shall  be  well  with  him,  he  shall  reap 
the  fruit  of  his  doings ;  say  to  the  wicked, 
it  shall  be  ill  with  him,  for  the  reward  of  his 
deeds  shall  be  upon  him,"  is  all  we  need  to 
know.  The  dread  of  eternal  punishment, 
evem  in  its  lowest  material  form,  has  no  doubt 
been  a  means  of  deterring  multitudes  from 
wrong-doing,  but  it  is  less  and  less  held  np 
as  a  motive  for  right-doing,  because  it  is 
more  and  more  felt  to  be  an  appeal  to  the 
lower  feelings. 

We  agree  with  our  friend,  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment (we  should  rather  say  the  revolt  against 
it)  is  on  the  increase ;  but  we  do  not,  like  him, 
see  cause  to  jeplore  this  fact.     There  is  little 
probability  that  humane  and  fatherly  views 
of  the  Divine  government  will  be  adopted  bj 
the  sensual  and  the  vicious ;  for,  nvhile  the 
consciences   of  such  retain   any  sensibilitj. 
they  are  more  likely  to  suggest   material 
images  of  terror.  We  think  the  revolt  A^lnsi 
the  doctrine  in  question  will  be  found  more 
generally  among  the  humane  and  good ;  iboee 
who  are  accustomed  to  estimate  the  character 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  by   their  highest 
ideal  of  an  earthly  parent.     Whether  they    I 
have  fallen  into  an  error  or  not,  they  will  no: 
be  condemned  for  having  construed  too  widely 
His  declaration,  by  the  mouth  of  an  inspired 
one :  "  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  childreo. 
so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.    For 
He  knoweth   our  frame.   He  remembereth 
that  we  are  dust." 


I   wm  ■ 


Errata. — On  page  633,  first  column,  ?iii 
line,  read  ^* lapsed*'  for  "leaped."  Aft^r 
the  23d  line  read  "  Had  he  done  othencise,  A? 
would,*'  etc. 


DIED. 
JANNEY.— Near  Springboro',  Ohio,  on  tbf  22" 
of  Tenth  month,  1874,  at  the  residence  of  her  su 
Mahlon  T.  Janney,  Letitia  Jannej,  in  herfiBth  vear. 
a  member  of  Springbjro'  Montbij  Meeting. 

MIDDLETON.— At  his  residence,  Wayne  StatioB 
Germantown,  on  the  13tb  of  Eieventh  month,  lt>'[ 
Samuel  Middleton,  son  of  Nathan  and  lUnnab  ^ 
Middleton,  aged  29  years  ;  a  member  of  Gref- 
Street  Monthly  Meeting. 
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For  friends*  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAK  OORRE8POKDENT. 

THE  PLEASURE  QR0UND3  OF  MUNICH. 

Ko.  25. 
(Continued  from  page  6880 

After  two  weeks'  pretty  dilligent  sight-see- 
ing in  the  city  of  Munich,  we  find  its  interest- 
ing stores  of  the  beautiful  and  the  curious  far 
from  being  exhausted;  but  the  returning 
warm  weather,  and  a  little  physical  and 
spiritual  exhaustion,  tempt  us  out  again  into 
the  country,  away  from  the  excessive  stimu- 
lation of  the  fair  city. 

It  is  an  easy  long  walk  or  a  pleasant  short 
ride  from  our  hotel  (now  the  Grand  Hotel 
National,  in  Otto  Strasse),  to  the  deep  cool 
shades  of  an  extensive  park  of  fine  old  trees, 
originally  laid  out  by  Count  Rumford,  There 
are  lakes  and  streams  here  which  boiTow 
their  waters  from  the  Isar,  and  a  lofty  build- 
ing, circular  and  tapering  in  form,  with  many 
stories  and  balconies,  like  a  Chinese  tower, 
which  is  used  for  a  caf(5.  Ten  minutes'  walk 
from  the  wide  glowing  streets  of  Munich  and 
the  traveller  or  weary  citizen  finds  a  deep  calm 
forest,  with  pleasant  rippling  waters,  plenty 
of  restful  benches,  shaded  lakes  and  song  of 
happy  birds.  The  murmur  of  its  ancient 
trees  reminds  one  of  the  ancestral  woods  of 
England,  which,  in  their  simple  grandeur,  so 
far  surpass  all  the  artificial  elaborations  of 
the  gardener; 'and  so  we  find  they  call  this 
park  the  **  English  Garden." 

A8  this  norih-eastern  park  is  so  heavily 
wooded,  they  have  made  the  Theresian  Mead- 
ow, in  the  southwest  of  the  city,  quite  open 
and  treeless— seeming  a  great  green  fore- 
ground to  the  lofty  Bavaria  that  overlooks  it, 
and  that  welcomes  all  the  children  to  cheer- 
ful exploits  and  national  pastimes  in  her  au- 
gust presence. 

Driving  out  to  the  magnificent  Propylsea, 
three  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Munich,  we 
reach  the  old  palace  of  the  Nymphenburg, 
founded  in  1663,  and  once  a  favorite  royal 
chateau.  The  drive  to  Nymphenburg  is  along 
a  pure  canal  of  gently  moving  water,  on  which 
snowy  swans,  and  less  elegant  but  contented- 
looking  ducks,  were  all  keeping  their  appro- 
priate state,  in  the  happy  sunshine  and  the 
cool  shadows.  A  row  of  elms,  old,  knarled 
and  a  little  infirm,  but  well  preserved,  goes 
with  us  all  the  way,  till  we  drive  into  the  very 
presence  of  the  ancient  dwelling  place  of 
princes  and  dukes.  It  is  a  little  in  the  style 
of  the  palace  at  Versailles,  but  far  less  ele- 
gant, and  has  not  the  advantage  which  the 
splendid  pleasure-house  of  Louis  XIV  en- 
joys—an  elevated  site.  The  whole  country 
around  Munich  is  a  dead  level— a  sterile 
plain — and  whatever  we  find  of  picturesque 


or  of  beautiful  here,  is  the  laborious  device 
of  man.  In  front  of  the  palace  a  magnificent 
fountain  nses  with  great  force  and  fury, 
seemingly  from  a  rude  pile  of  rocks,  to  the 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  before  the  dread 
power  of  terrestrial  gravitation  quenches  its 
generous  ardor,  and  brings  it  back  in  a  shower 
of  silvery  tears  to  earth.  Thus  it  is  with 
many  glorious  aspirations.  The  evening  sun 
glances  over  the  lofty  chateau,  and  its  beams 
touch  the  summit  of  the  aspiring  column, 
which  finds  time,  in  its  bafiSed  career,  to  smile 
back  a  silvery  radiance  to  the  day  star,  ere 
its  sinks  down  to  the  dark  silent  pool  again. 
We  stop  a  few  moments  to  admire  the  beau- 
tiibl  shading,  from  the  black  lake  and  blacker 
rocks  at  the  base  of  the  watery  column,  to 
the  splendid  white  radiance  of  the  summit, 
and  wish  that,  just  for  a  few  moments,  the 
massive  palace  would  step  aside  and  let  the 
beams  of  the  sunset  build  a  rainbow  in  the 
abundant  mist.  Vain  wish,  for,  glancing  back 
through  the  archway  into  the  garden  behind 
the  palac.e,  behold  another  fountain  just  like 
this,  in  energetic  action ;  and  through  it  the 
horizontal  beams  are  dancing.  We  enter  the 
old  garden  of  ancient  days,  still  rich  in  flow* 
ery  parterres  and  in  sculptured  gods  and  he- 
roes, and  walk  round  the  smooth  gravel  path 
to  the  proper  position  between  the  sun  and 
the  shower,  and  behold  a  radiant  hdw  curving 
round  the  base  of  the  descending  sheet,  aud 
giving  an  indescribable  glory  to  the  fountain. 
Two  great  swans,  with  their  backs  all  silvered 
with  the  descending  spray,  sail  gently  toward 
us,  raise  their  wings  and  bow  their  heads, 
seeming  to  invite  tribute.  We  have  nothing, 
oh  royal  birds,  with  which  to  repay  you  f  )r  the 
pleasure  your  noble  fountain  has  given  u?;  these 
brassy  silber-groscheus  are  worthless  to  such 
imperial  creatures  as  you,  we  can  only  tender 
heart  thanks.  And  so  the  majestic  creatures 
excuse  us  and  move  tranquilly  away  into  the 
rainbow  again.  What  an  exhilaration  there 
is  in  a  great  fountain !  It  is  like  a  noble,  he- 
roic life,  commencing  with  vehement  and  im- 
petuous ardor,  striving  to  attain  to  the  very 
heaven  of  heavens,  struggling  against  inevi- 
table fate  with  patient  energy,  till  all  its 
noonday  strength  is  baffled,  and  then  return- 
ing to  bless  with  rainbow  brightness  the  lower 
world. 

We  learn  that  the  prince3s  Adelheid  laid 
the  corner-stone  of  this  palace  in  16t>3,  but 
it  was  not  finished  till  1715,  and  that  Napo- 
leon, Alexander  of  Russia,  and  Francis  of 
Austria,   all,   in   turn,   resided  here.     King 
Maximilian  I  died  in  the  parterre  of  the  left 
wing.     Now,  however,  the  spacious  buiMing 
looks  dreary  and  deserted,  aud  even  the  flow- 
ery garden,  the  statues,  the  fountain,  and  the 
fine  hot-houses,  fail  to  attract  the  attenti>n 
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they  appear  to  deeerve;  the  people  seeming 
to  prerer  those  points  near  the  city  which  can 
be  reached  by  rail.  The  marble  statues,  which 
are  the  only  denizens  of  the  extensive  grounds 
this  eyening,  besides  ourselyes,  look  lonely 
and  forsaken,  and  are,  in  some  places,,  curi- 
ously incruBted  with  lichens. 

On  our  way  home  we  driye  through  a 
pleasant  shady  park,  where  many  deer  are 
kept.  It  was  a  pleasant,  quiet,  old  wood,  and, 
as  we  rode  slowly  alone,  the  gentle  creatures 
came  up  inquiringly  almost  to  die  carriage, 
as  if  seeking  caresses  or  more  substantial  ben- 
efits. Like  the  swans,  they  haye  eyidently 
liyed  in  close  friendship  urith  man,  and  all 
ancestral  grudges  are  forgotten.  A  chill  breath 
of  winter  seems  to  meet  us  as  we  emerge  from 
the  sheltered  deer  park,  and  all  wraps  are 
needed  during  the  ride  into  the  city.  The 
intense  sunshine  and  heat  of  the  day  are  for- 

fotten  in  a  yery  chill,  even  cold  eyening,  and 
can  understand  why  the  caution  is  so  often 
¥'iyen  that  Munich  is  unhealthy  for  travellers, 
he  ice -fields  of  the  Alps  are  not  far  away, 
and  there  are  no  protecting  heights  upon  this 
level  plateau  to  ward  off  the  breezes.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  take  cold  and  not  so 
easy  to  get  well  of  it.  The  curious  custom 
of  using  a  small  feather  bed  for  a  covering  at 
night,  which  is  universal  in  Germany,  is 
fraught  with  danger  to  restless  sleepers.  One 
unlucky,  unconscious  turn,  and  the  Pithless 
feather  bed  has  deserted  you,  and,  after  a  sea- 
son of  troubled  dreams,  you  wake  trembling 
with  oold,  to  see  the  white  monster  on  the 
floor,  gleaming  in  the  sad  moonshine.  One 
must  stud^  calmness,  even  in  sleep,  to  find 
peace  at  night  in  the  fatherland. 

One  hour's  railway  ride  from  Munich  brings 
us  to  the  pretty  lake  of  Stambere,  or,  as  it  is 
strangely  called,  Wurm  See.  This  is  a  favor- 
ite retreat  of  the  Munich  people  during  the 
summer,  and  it  is  a  most  agreeable  change 
from  the  city.  The  lake  is  elevated  1,946 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  sixteen  miles  long  and 
about  three  in  width,  and  is  enclosed  by  banks 
of  moderate  height,  which  are  covered  with 
the  villas  and  parks  of  prominent  persons. 
We  find  pleasant  quarters  in  the  hotel  (Bay- 
rescher  Hof )  in  the  village  of  Starnberg,  at 
the  north  end  of  the  lake,  whence  we  have  a 
view  of  the  Alpine  heights,  faint  and  blue  in 
the  distance.  Afler  dinner,  a  pleasant  steam- 
boat, with  a  generous  awning,  seems  to  invite 
us  to  make  the  tour  of  the  lake.  We  accept 
the  invitation,  step  on  board,  and  are  soon  on 
our  way  over  the  tranquil  blue  waters  towards 
the  hills  to  the  south.  Immediately  beyond 
Btamberg,  on  a  hill  to  the  right,  rises  the 
villa  of  Frince  Charles  of  Bavaria.  It  is  110 
feet  lon^  and  40  high,  and  is  built  in  the  Tus- 
can Italian  style.  The  main  building  is  only 


two  stories  high,  and  it  has  two  side  wings  of 
one  story,  which  are  surmounted  with  plat- 
forms protected  by  balustrades  and  sheltered 
with  awnings.  Ureat  auantities  of  richly- 
tinted  ampelopsis  form  almost  the  only  exte- 
rior decoration  of  the  Prince's  pleasure  hoose. 
On  the  front  terrace  wall  it  is  mingled  with 
the  dark  green  leaves  and  paler  berries  of  the 
ivy,  and  the  effect  is  very  rich  and  striking. 
As  the  villa  stands  on  its  eminence,  above  all 
surrounding  objects,  I  feel  a  kind  of  pity  for 
it,  that  it  has  not  the  comforting  shelter  of 
ti^  to  break  the  intensity  of  the  sunbeams, 
and  to  murmur  luUabys  to  its  inmates.  Tliis 
is  often  a  striking  denciency  in  the  Bavarian 
palace  homes ;  but  we  are  told  that  this  is  a 
land  of  clouded  skies,  and  one  book  states 
that  the  vicinity  of  Munich  hardly  has  twen^ 
perfectly  clear  days  in  the  whole  year.  If 
this  is  true  ours  has  been  a  marvellously  fa- 
vored visit,  for  during  our  stay  of  seventeen 
days  we  have  had  intensely  clear  weather,  and 
not  enough  clouds  to  give  the  eye  the  little 
rest  it  covets.  The  ground  is  dry  and  hard, 
and  it  is  only  by  persevering  watering  that 
the  gardens  are  kept  bright  and  gay. 

But  our  steamer  is  speeding  onward  past 
other  pretty  retreats,  and  now  it  stona  for  a 
moment  at  station  NeiderpScking.  Only  for 
a  moment,  however,  and  off  we  go  past  pleas- 
ant silent  woody  places  to  Possenhofen.  Here 
is  the  chateau  of  Duke  Max  of  Bavaria,  a 
stately  castle-like  house,  with  ample  and  beau- 
tiful grounds  and  a  turreted  and  fortras-Uke 
wall  of  defence. 

It  is  a  place  of  greater  charm,  I  think, 
than  the  lofty  villa  of  Prince  Charles,  on  the 
hill-top.  It  is  a  tempting  spot,  and  we  men- 
tally resolve  to  return  another  day,  and  loiter 
awhile  in  the  deep  forest  that  rises  to  the  left 
of  the  palace.  Then  our  steamer  turns  to 
the  east  and  soon  touches  at  Leoni,*  on  the 
other  side,  a  pleasant  place  of  resort,  where 
there  is  an  inn  and  a  pension  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  visitors.  On  the  hill  above  rises 
the  church  of  Auf  kirchen,  and  many  fine 
villas  on  the  hill-side  indicate  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  the  royal  chateau  of  Berg,  where 
King  Ludwig  loves  to  spend  the  summer  days. 
It  is  situated  a  half-mile  south,  from  the  pier, 
on  the  border  of  the  lake,  and  is  a  fine  square 
building  with  a  tower  at  each  comer — ^it  is 
among  the  most  charming  points  on  the  lake 
— it  is  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  the  little  village  of  0?er*berg. 

We  read  that  Kurfurst  Ferdinand  Maria 

*The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  peraoo  who 
formerly  kept  a  famous  hotel  at  this  place — a  fomer 
court-singer,  Joseph  Leoni.  It  hecame  a  gatheriDg 
place  for  a  choice  society  from  M anich,  and  this  led, 
doubtless,  to  the  erection  of  the  manj  fine  yiUa]  iu 
the  Ticinity. 
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Charles  Albert  (afterwards  German  Emperor 
Charles  YII)  and  Max  Joseph  III,  often 
held  court  at  this  palace.  King  Maximilian 
I  laid  out  the  park,  which  extends  from  the 
lake  to  the  mountain  edge,  and  Prinoe  Eugene, 
▼ice-king  of  Italy,  made  this  hb  summer 
residence  in  the  year  1816.  Lewis  I  often 
Tisited  it,  and  Maximilian  II  had  it  entirely 
restored  and  improved,  and  it  was  a  very 
fayorite  resort  of  his.  King  Ludwie  II,  the 
nresent  sovereign,  seems  to  have,  like  his 
mther,  a  great  preference  for  this  historic 
pleasure  house,  and  it  looks  worthy  of  Uie 
preference  if  we  can  judge  wisely  from  our 
moving  observatory. 

Our  next  station  is  Tutzing,  on  the  west 
bank,  where  we  see  a  chateau  with  pleasant 
grounds,  to  which  visitors   are   hospitably 
admitted.    We  read  that  here  is  a  wonderful 
beer  brewery,  and  a  remarkable  cellar  hewn 
our  of  the  rock.    But  I  am  well  content  to 
pass  by  these  sights,  believing  there  are  better 
things  beyond.    So  we  go  onward,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  haVe  reached  the  widest  part  of 
the  lake,  and  our  next  station  is  Bunireid, 
on  the  west  side,  where  there  is  an  old  monas- 
tery converted  into  a  chateau.    The  noble 
owner  of  this  fine  old  seat,  allows  the  people 
free  access  to  the  beautiful  nark  of  fine  oaks 
and  beeches,  and  the  guide-book  gravely  in- 
forms US  that  the  beer  of  Bemreid  is  very 
eood.    The  bank  of  the  lake  hatf  now  become 
natter,  and  the  shadowy  mountains  seom  to 
have  drawn  nearer.    We  can  see,  they  tell  us, 
the  very  summits  which  overlook  the  pleasant 
Tallevs  of  Berchstesgaden  and  Reichenhall,  in 
which  we  tarried  so  many  quiet  days.  The  view 
from  the  Seeshaupt,  the  south  end  of  the  lake, 
18  very  charming,  and  one  reerets  that  the 
steamer  will  not  tarry  here  half  an  hour, 
while  we  dream  of  the  hills  aeain.      But  the 
sun  is  almost  gone  down,  and  we  only  pause 
while  a  few  passengers  step  ashore  and  a  few 
oome  on  board,  and  then  the  steamer  slowly 
changes  her  direction  and  we  are  speeding 
northward  again  along  the  wooded  east  bank 
of  the  lake  to  Ambach,  near  which,  on  the 
height  above,  is  the  pilgrimage    church  of 
St.   Heinrich,  &om  which  a  good  view  is 
obtained  of  the  pleasant  land  and  the  smiling 
lake.    I  am  willing  to  take  all  this  on  trust, 
and  so  we  go  on  our  way  in  the  soft  evening 
light,  winding  all  our  wraps  very  close,  for 
the  air  is  chili,  and  in  the  twilight  are  landed 
at  Stamberg,  having  paid  our  respects  to  the 
lake  beloved  of  princes.    It  is  less  beautiftil, 
I  think,  than  our  lake  Winnipiseogee. 

Afterwards,  we  took  a  noon*day  trip  by 
steamer  to  Possenhofen,  and  spent  an  after- 
noon on  a  beautiful  forest  terrace  overlookiug 
the  calm  lake  and  the  calmer  mountain  sum- 
mits. At  such  times  the  wanderer  longs  vainly  I 


to  share  the  rest  and  splendor  of  the  hour 
with  dear  and  well  remembered  friends.  If 
I  could  have  only  one  more  beside  me  from 
the  band  of  the  loved  and  the  absent,  it  were  a 
precious  privilege;  but  I  should  like  to  fill  this 
stately  grove  with  hundreds  of  cheery  and 
kindly  friends,  and  we  could  have  a  joyous 
reunion,  and  an  afternoon  of  delights.  The 
artist  would  steal  away  from  the  throng,  and 
find  a  cosy  seat  in  yonder  opening  and  make 
with  pencil  tracery  an  outline  of  yonder 
jagged  peaks  and  snowfields  on  which  the 
sunlit  clouds  are  resting  so  lovingly.  The 
lover  of  woodland  life  would  be  charmed  with 
those  merry  squirrels,  black  or  brown,  which 
scamper  so  fearlessly  over  the  clean  mossy 
turf,  and  chase  each  ether  in  mimic  warbre 
up  the  huge  trunks  of  the  elms  and  beeches* 
llie  bird  fancier  would  listen  curiously  to  the 
notes  of  the  feathered  people  who  chaunt  sweet 
lyrics  far  above  us  in  the  green  depths  of  the 
fir-trees.  The  microscopic  inquirers  into  the 
unseen  world's  mysteries  would  scan  the  little 
transparent  winged  creatures  which  are  noise- 
lessly floating  around  us,  and  the  botanist 
would  surely  wander  down  to  the  green  mead« 
ow,  where  blue  veronicas  and  forget-me-nots, 
fringed  gentians  in  boundless  abundance,  and 
autumn  crocuses  without  number  would  re* 
ward  his  kind  attention.  There  are  asters, 
too,  of  every  size  and  hue,  all  diflfering  soiiie- 
what  from  those  which  line  our  autumn  way- 
sides at  home ;  but  in  the  thicket  just  at  hand^ 
is  our  wild  clematis,  just  in  ftili  perfection  of 
starry,  feathery  fruit,  and  there,  too,  are  the 
coral-like  oval  berries  of  the  barberry.  Fur^ 
ther  up  the  hill-side,  in  arid,  rocky  plaoes^ 
RTows  the  purple  Erica,  and  close  by  its  side 
IS  the  slender,  trailing,  straw-colored  variety* 
Little,  lowly  kinsfolk  they  seem,  of  the  fir- 
tree,  whose  tops  are  just  against  the  heavens* 
Here,  on  the  hill-side,  stands  a  withered 
thistle,  which  has  accomplished  its  life-work, 
and  is  waiting  for  a  stem  blast  from  the 
northland  to  blow  it  quite  away,  and  scatter 
its  tufted  seeds  among  the  rocks,  where  other 
thistles  may  grow  unreproved.  It  is  only 
about  six  inches  high,  slightly  declined,  and 
delicate  in  form ;  its  leaves  are  quite  withered 
and  dead,  though  still  scornfully  thorny,  and 
the  disk  at  the  summit  of  the  stem  is  heavily 
stocked  with  white-tufted  fruit  The  arrange- 
ment  of  the  seed  is  on  a  circular  flat  recep- 
tacle,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
ray  florets  have  bleached  to  silvery  white- 
ness, and  so  the  ripened  thistle-head  has  sim- 
ulated a  sunflower  in  everything  but  the 
golden  hue.  The  artist  has  finished  the  al- 
pine  sketchy  and  turns  toward  the  tall  firs  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  rare  beauty,  not  so  easily 
pictured. 

The  sun,  in  its  downward  course,  has  found 
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a  little  opening  in  the  dense  jtree-tope,  through 
which  he  smiles  down  a  gracious  benediction 
upon  us.  The  mossy  forest  floor  is  softly 
gilded,  and  the  tall  trunks  of  the  firs  look 
almost  transparent  as  the  beams  come  slant- 
ing downward  from  the  lofty  skylieht  The 
painter  who  can  fix  this  scene  on  the  canvas 
in  enduring  tints,  will  be  as  famous  as  the 
duke  who  could  jump  twelve  feet  high,  and 
toss  the  great  black  stone  afar.  I  know  well 
that  the  true  painter  must  often  have  times  of 
discouragement  and  disgust,  for  nevsr  can 
his  art  catch  and  portray  the  delicacy  and 
intensity  of  the  coloring  of  forest  lights  and 
of  the  sunset  lake  or  of  the  glacier-crowned 
heights ;  even  as  the  poet  must  forever  fail  to 
And  words  which  can  express  the  gracious 
harmonies  which  have  been  whispered  to  the 
finer  ear  of  the  soul : 

"  Bat  I  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream.'' 

In  the  railway  carriage,  on  our  return  to 
Munich  from  Stamberg,  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  an  American  lady,  who  has 
established  a  school  for  girls  at  Starnberg, 
and  I  regretted  exceedingly  that  we  did  not 
know  of  this  household  of  our  young  country- 
women before  our  visit  to  Starnberg  was  over 
— it  would  have  been  such  a  luxury  to  have 
seen  a  whole  house  full  of  American  girls  in 
that  intensely  German  town.  Girls  who  come 
to  Europe  for  instruction,  do  not  appear  to 
run  the  same  risks  as  the  young  men  resident 
here  for  educational  purposes  have  to  en- 
tjounter,  and  their  facilities  for  acquiring 
modern  languages,  and  for  obtaining  instruc- 
tion in  art,  are  very  excellent,  better,  doubt- 
less, than  can  be  found  anywhere  in  America. 
But  young  men  sAy  they  feel  the  want  of  the 
family-life  excessively,  and  that  it  is  difficult 
not  to  fall  into  the  beer-drinking  and  smok- 
ing habits  of  the  country.  The  quantity  of 
beer  used  is  enormous,  and  we  are  constantly 
told  that  it  is  dangerous  to  use  the  water  of 
Munich,  and  that  it  will  even  produce  typhus 
fever.  Coffee  and  tea  are  excellent  alterna- 
tives, but  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  far 
more  expensive  that  the  wine  or  beer — a  lit- 
tle cup  of  tea  costing  four  times  as  much  as 
about  a  quart  of  beer,  consequently,  almost 
every  one  drinks  the  terribly  bitter  beer  and 
the  sour,  common  wine,  hardly  better  than 
vinegar. 

The  little  gratuities  very  commonly  given 
to  servants  besides  their  regular  compensa- 
tion, are  called  "  trink-geld  "  (drink-money), 
though  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  all 
the  money  which  is  given  in  this  manner 
goes  for  the  wine-cup  or  the  beer-mug.  The 
custom  of  giving  "pourboire"  or  "trink- 
geld,''  though  undouDtedly  absurd,  has  the 
efiect  of  making  the  expectant  servitor  very 
attentive,  as  he  knows  that  the  amount  of  his 


extra  compensation  is  at  the  option  of  the 
giver.  Perhaps,  too,  it  establishes  a  habit  of 
generous  giving  and  of  grateful  receiTine, 
which  is  pleasant  to  see.  American  travd- 
lers  have  been  accused,  whether  justly  ornot, 
of  being  very  lavish  in  giving  these  gratuitieB 
with  a  view  of  securing  more  than  a  fair 
share  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  hotels; 
but  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  tbeir 
liberality  is  owing  to  a  habit  of  valuing  labor 
and  personal  service  much  higher  thsndo 
Europeans.  To  give  an  intelligent,  digni- 
fied-looking personage,  dressed  with  extreme 
neatness,  who  has  been  carefully  and  politdj 
attending  to  all  your  wishes  for  the  last  balf 
hour,  a  present  of  two  or  three  cents  seemg 
rediculous  enough ;  but  he  takes  it  gratefoUj 
and  most  willingly,  and  then  bids  you  adieo, 
well  pleased.  Money  must  be  very  preciou 
to  them — ^and  we  are  told  that  wages  are  «o 
small  that  the  laboring  people  have  to  practice 
the  most  rigid  economy  and  self  denial. 

Many  of  the  people  are  now   making  sb 
autumn  pilgrimage  to  Meran'in  South  Tvrol, 
to  eat  the  grapes  which  are  now  in  full  pe^fe^ 
tion.    They  are  quite  plenty  here  in  Monicb, 
and  are  far  better  than  any  I  have  ever  tasted 
before.    The  white  grapes  are  almost  trans- 
parent, and  have  a  faint,  rosy  tint  on  tbeslde 
that  has    felt  the  sunbeams.     Some  of  tbe 
bunches  are  a  foot  long,  and  so  heavy  that 
the  grapes  Crush  each  other  when  you  attempt 
to  handle  or  carry  them.  And  then  bow  rerj 
sweet  and  good  they  are !  The  purple  grapes, 
too,  are  very  excellent,  being  a  litt\e  mote 
acid.    A  bunch  often  weighs  a  pound  and  a 
half,  and  is  worth  about  fifteen  cents.    Theae 
grapes  are  accounted  very  wholesome— evai 
medicinal — and  we  are  recommended  to  eat 
two  or  three  pounds  a  day,  as  a  health  restor- 
ative.    But,  if  they  cure  the  sick,  what  good 
can   they  do  to  well  people?    The  unfer- 
mented  juice  of  the  grapes  id  now  sold  a«  « 
beverage  in  the  caf(53,  and  tastes  only  a  little 
better  than  the  best  cider  before  fermentation. 
This  also  is  accounted  very  healthful,  and  bai 
the  advantage  of  being  entirely  innocent  of 
any  intoxicating  properties.  The  leaves  rustle 
and   fall  around   us,   the  ampelopsi^  glofs 
brighter  and  brighter  every  day,  and  the  sky 
has  its  autumnal  tints — insomuch  that  we  feel 
sure  that  winter  is  coming.  I  have  been  mueb 
interested  in   noting  the  southern   fiigbt  of 
birds — and  they  are  said  to  be  unerring  in 
their  predictions.  Accordingly,  in  a  few  days, 
we  propose  to  go  onward  to  Vienna,  where 
summer,  it  is  said,  lingers  later.  6.  R. 

Tatth  mo.  3d;  1874. 


I  <■»  ■ 


The  good  heart,  the  tender  feeling,  and 
the  pleasant  disposition,  make  smiles,  lore, 
and  sunshine  everywhere. 
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For  Frienda*  Intelllgeneer. 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT. 

I  have  for  some  time  felt  under  a  weight  of 
concern  on  the  subject  of  the  doctrine  of 
Eternal  Kewards  and  Punishment,  or  of  its 
rejection  by  many,  which  tendency  I  have 
reason  to  fear  is  on  the  increase,  even  in  our 
own  beloved  Society,  and,  as  I  apprehend, 
it  has  mainly  arisen  from  an  improper  view 
that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  character  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  and  His  Divine  attri- 
butes of  justice,  inefiable  love  and  tender 
mercy  to  inflict  an  everlasting  and  vindictive 
punishment  upon  His  erring  children  for  mis* 
takes  or  disobediecce  during  the  short  span 
of  human  life,  and  therefore  reject  the  idea 
of  endless  misery. 

Now,  while  in  general  I  place  compara- 
tively little  stress  on  religious  views  and  be- 
lief, yet,  so  far  as  they  have  an  influence  upon 
human  conduct,  they  are  of  importance. 

I  believe  the  doctrine  in  question,  viz., 
that  future  punishment  cannot  be  of  eternal 
duration,  is  a  dangerous  one  to  entertain,  as 
tending  to  lull  the  careless  and  lukewarm 
into  a  state  of  ease  and  indifi*erence,  and  to 
harden  and  embolden  in  his  couree  the  liber- 
tine and  openly  profane.  In  view  of  the 
natural  and  pad  result  of  such  views,  I  am 
inclined  to  state  what  to  me  is  entirely  clear, 
and  to  exonerate  our  Divine  Father  from  the 
charge  of  vindictiveness.  Our  beneficent 
Creator  has,  in  His  boundless  wisdom,  estab- 
lished both  in  the  visible  world,  and  in  His 
infinitely  higher  spiritual  creation,  certain 
fixed  laws  for  the  government  of  matter  and 
of  mind ;  and  these  laws  are  wholly  and  en- 
tirely adapted  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
highest  good  of  His  creatures,  and  especially 
that  of  His  creature  man;  and  while  his 
obedience  to  these  laws  is  always  attended 
with  happiness,  on  the  other  hand,  disobedi- 
ence thereto  is  invariably  attended  by  the 
natural  result  thereof.  As  he  that,  disregard- 
ing the  known  physical  law,  thrusts  his  hand 
into  the  fire  will  suffer,  so,  also,  he  that  wil- 
fully disregards  the  position,  that  "  the  soul 
that  sinneth  it  shall  die,"  or  cease  to  possess 
the  Divine  life,  and  thereby  loses  the  power 
of  communion  with  his  Heavenly  Father,  the 
only  source  of  true  happiness,  has  none  to 
blame  other  than  himself,  and  has  no  more 
right  to  call  in  question  the  law  of  his  being, 
dispensed  in  innnite  wisdom  for  his  highest 
good,  than  he  who,  regardless  of  known  phy- 
sical law,  is  burned  by  contact  with  the  de- 
vouring element ;  and  it  would  be  equally  as 
just  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  to  attrib- 
ute the  known  natural  result  to  a  vindictive 
disposition,  or  desire  to  punish,  in  the  Author 
of  our  being,  the  all-wise  Framer  of  those  laws 
of  matter  and  of  mind. 


Now  I  believe  our  Heavenly  Father  has 
placed  us  here  in  a  state  of  probation  and  prep* 
aration  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  eternal  and 
blessed  communion  with  Himself;  that  being 
our  highest  possible  good  ;  and  that  He  has 
made  known  to  us  those  Divine  laws  which, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  are  needful  to 
be  observed  to  brine:  about  our  salvation,  or 
to  qualify  us  for  a  state  of  divine  communion 
with  Himself;  and  should  we  unhappily,  by 
our  own  wilful  violation  of  those  known  laws 
of  our  spiritual  being  during  this  state  of 
probation,  bring  upon  ourselves  a  state  of 
spiritual  death,  or  estrangement  from  the  en- 
joyment of  the  Divine  life  indwelling  in  the 
soul,  what  right  have  we  to  look  for  another 
state  of  probation  or  purification  beyond  the 
grave  ?  Might  not  the  language  with  more 
propriety  apply  to  such,  ''  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be 
persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.'^ 

Then,  oh,  dear  fellow-probationer,  let  me 
entreat  thee  to  lean  no  longer  on  any  such 
broken  reed  as  that  of  immunity  from  a 
state  of  endless  misery,  as  the  result  of  neg- 
lected pveparation  for  eternity,  but  with  full 
purpose  of  heart  to  close  in  with  the  offers  of 
redeeming  love  so  mercifully  extended,  and 
thus  secure  the  highest  happiness,  both  here 
and  hereafter.     In  the  language  of  the  poet : 

"  Blame  thy  conduct — charge  not  Heaven — 

On  thy  head  thy  blood  will  lie ; 
Bveryhelp  to  thee  is  given, 
Soiling  man's  free  agency." 

Or  more  concisely :  "  Be  wise  to-day ;  'tia 
madness  to  defer."  A.  J.  P. 

Clarktboro\  N.  J.y  Elepmth  mo.  18M,  1874. 
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From  the  Independent. 
THE   RIGHT  USE   OF   MONEY. 

The  greater  number,  even  of  the  intelligent 
and  well-dispoeed,  have  been,  directly  or  in- 
directly, taught  from  childhood  to  regard  the 
right  of  property  as  unqualified  and  absolute. 
What  I  possess,  whether  earned  by  my  own 
labor  or  received  by  inheritance,  is  wholly 
mine,  to  use  just  as  I  please.  If  I  choose  to 
give  some  portion  of  it  for  this  purpose  or  for 
that,  it  is  my  prerogative  to  do  so.  If  I 
choose  to  withhold  it^^  I  have  the  right  to  do 
this,  and  no  one  has  any  reason  for  complaint 
or  censure.  I  may  do  what  I  will  with  my 
own.  Such  is  the  thought  of  the  majority  of 
men.  It  underlies  their  whole  conduct  in  the 
use  of  money.  When  they  give  anything 
away  they  take  credit  to  themselves,  because 
they  suppose  it  lay  wholly  with  themselves  to 
give  or  to  withhold.  They  regard  the  giving 
as  an  act  of  pure  generosity  on  their  part. 
Or,  if  they  are  constitutionally  kind  and 
sympathetic  in  their  temperament^  they  may 
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giye  from  the  mere  impulse  of  feeling,  with- 
out any  intelligent  poi^Kwe  or  any  nense  of 
obligation. 

Ail  this  is  wrong.  The  right  of  property  is 
not  absolute.  It  may  be  so  as  regards  the 
ciyil  law ;  but  every  human  being  lives  under 
the  higher  law  of  love — the  great  law  of  unity 
for  the  moral  universe,  as  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion is  for  the  material — and,  since  &is  law 
requires  each  to  care  for  all  others  as  for  him- 
self, every  person  is  held  bound  under  it  to 
regard  his  property  as  a  sacred  trust,  not  for 
himself  alone,  but  for  his  fellow-men  as  well. 
This  obligation  qualifies  his  rights  of  property 
and  limits  them.  No  one  has  the  right  to 
use  his  money  or  estate  for  his  own  gratifi- 
cation merely,  and  without  regard  to  the  wel- 
fure  of  those  about  him  and  of  his  race.  He 
owes  a  debt  to  God  and  man,  which  he  must 
pay  or  be  dishonest  Whether  wealth  has 
oome  by  inheritance  or  as  the  result  of  per- 
sonal toil  and  sacrifice,  they  who  possess  it 
oan  in  no  case  claim  more  than  a  qualified 
right  to  use  it  as  they  will 


NO  DEABTH  OF  KINDNESS. 
BT  G.   MA8SBY. 

There's  no  dearth  of  kindnesi 

In  this  world  of  ours  ; 
Only  in  cnr  blindness 

We  gather  thorns  from  flowers. 

Outward,  we  are  spurning — 
Trampling  one  another ! 

While  we  are  inly  yearning 
At  the  name  of  "  Brother  I" 

There's  no  dearth  of  kindness, 
Or  love  among  mankind, 

But  in  darkling  loneness 
Hooded  hearts  grow  blind. 

Full  of  kindness  tingling, 

Soul  is  shut  from  sonl, 
When  they  might  be  mingling 

In  one  kindred  whole. 

There's  no  dearth  of  kindness, 

Though  it  be  unspoken, 
From  the  heart  it  buildeth 

Rainbow-smiles  in  token- 
That  there  be  none  so  lowly. 

But  haye  some  angel-touch ; 
Tet,  nursing  lores  unholy, 

We  live  for  self  too  much  1 

There's  no  dearth  of  kindness 

In  this  world  of  ours  ; 
Only  in  our  blindness 

We  gather  thorns  from  flowers. 
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AITTUMN  TIOLETS. 

BY   BABAH   DOUDNET. 

When  swallows  have  departed, 
And  wreaths  of  crimson  leaves 

Are  twined  around  the  empty  nests 
Beneath  the  cottage  eaves; 


When  pallid  sunlights  faintly  shine 

Where  fading  roses  glow, 
How  sweetly  in  the  year's  decline 

The  autumn  violets  blow  1 

When  all  the  corn  is  garnered, 

And  all  the  work  is  done, 
Qod  gives  us  back  the  early  joys 

That  bloomed  when  life  begun ; 
Nor  shaU  we  mourn  the  gayer  flowers 

That  perished  long  ago, 
If  in  these  later  days  of  oun 

The  autumn  violets  blow. 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
HOW  TO  PBOLONO  LIFE. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Chicago  InUr-ooun 
for  a  very  interesting  article  with  the  above 
caption,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extracts: 

"  Much  interest  has  recently  sprung  up  in 
medical  circles  upon  the  art  of  proloDnng 
life,  and  very  recently,  in  England,  Dr.  John 
(Gardner  ana  Sir  George  Duncan  Gibb,  have 
created  considerable  enthusiasm,  the  first  bj 
his  work  entitled  "The  Means  of  Prolonging 
Life  after  Middle  Age."  and  the  second  by 
his  paper  read  before  the  Anthropological 
Institute  on  the  **  Physical  Condition  of  Cen- 
tenarians." Dr.  Gardner  points  to  the  re- 
markable discoveries  in  the  use  of  annsthetics, 
for  so  many  years  regarded  as  a  plessant 
myth." 

"  We  turn  with  interest  to  these  thiee  val- 
uable specifics,  mental  tranquillity,  moderate 
sobriety,  warmth  and  good  temperature. 

"It  was  a  philosophical  remark  of  the 
French  physician  who  said,  'Men  don't 
usually  die ;  they  kill  themselves.'  Fretting 
and  fuming  will  do  more  toward  killing  a 
moderately  healthv  adult  than  a  voyage  to 
the  North  Pole  and  six  weeks'  residence  npoa 
an  ice-floe.  Dr.  Gardner  thus  sums  up  his 
ffood  advice :  '  A  tranquil  mind,  well-selected 
diet,  exercise  short  of  fatigue  in  favorable 
states  of  the  weather,  confinement  to  a  warm 
house  in  cold  and  wet  weather,  well  wanned 
and  ventilated  sleeping  apartments,  clothing 
adapted  to  the  seasons,  maintenance  of  the 
animal  heat  of  the  body,  particularly  of  the 
lower  extremities,  careful  avoidance  of  exte^ 
nal  influences  tending  to  produce  diNSse, 
malaria  and  the  like ;  judicious  bathing  to 
secure  a  healthy  skin — Uiese  are  the  prinapal 
points  claiming  the  attention  of  aged  penonc 
even  when  enjoying  the  best  health.'  Dr. 
Gardner  advises  extreme  watchfiilnees  of  the 
human  framework,  as  it  approaches  the  grand 
climation  of  sixty-three  vears.  Impure  water 
has  much  to  do  with  hastening  prematore 
decay,  and  travelling  is  not  by  any  means  sj 
beneficial  to  continued  heath  as  judicious  a^ 
rangements  at  home.      Diet  is  a  question 
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which  must  be  left,  we  fear,  to  personal  ex- 
perience, but  both  doctors  agree  that  the 
starch  of  potatoes,  malt  liquors  and  cheese 
should  be  steadily  avoided." 

"  From  the  statistics  of  all  countries  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why,  with  ayerage 
care  and  the  observance  of  common-sense 
principles,  any  man  of  naturally  sound  con- 
stitution may  not  preserve  his  life  beyond  the 
allotted  three  score  and  ten  years.  Whether 
extreme  old  age  is  a  boon  to  be  desired  is  a 
question  to  be  decided  by  individual  feeling. 

"There  is  doubtless  not  a  more  lonely  or 
pitiable  object  in  nature  than  the  old  man  of 
nmety  years,  who  has  outlived  his  compeers, 
and  seen  the  erase  close  over  his  nearest  and 
dearest  friaias.  The  '  Last  Man,'  described 
by  Campbell,  is  not  a  more  solitary  spectacle 
than  the  form  that  is  bent  with  age,  and  the 
mind  that  has  reaped  a  harvest  of  griefs  and 
sorrows.  Yet  where  old  age  is  added  to 
cheerfulness  ;  when  the  daily  routine  of  life 
is  watched  by  kindly  eyes,  and  ministered  to 
by  affectionate  hands,  it  is  as  a  '  lusty  winter, 
frosty  but  kindly,'  Life  is  sweet,  and  to  the 
healthy  spirit  a  source  of  constant  thankful- 
ness. It  is  only  to  the  morbid  or  selfish  na- 
ture, wounded  by  blighted  affection  or  hope, 
or  rendered  miserable  by  a  long- continued 
abuse  of  groveling  passion,  that  life  is  shorn 
of  its  beauties,  and  the  dark  unknown  offers 
a  haven  of  oblivion  and  sweet  uncertainty. 
'It  is  a  happy  world  after  all,'  says  the 
venerable  Paley,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  every 
honest  and  healthy  spirit  to  live  as  long  as 
possible  within  the  sunshine  of  human  love, 
and  surrounded  by  the  beauties  of  ever  boun- 
tiful nature." 

''  Although  the  individual  opinions  referred 
to  were  more  particularly  intended  for  Eng- 
lishmen, whose  damp  climate  and  full  habit 
of  living    rather    predispose  to  gout    and 
rheumatic  diseases,  they  may  be  regarded  by 
Americans  with  equal  profit.     In  this  West- 
ern climate,  with  its  sudden  changes   from 
intense  heat  to  cold,  from  the  restless  and  ner- 
vous character  of  our  daily  life,  we  are  subject 
to  even  a  greater  variety  of  diseases  than  our 
easy-going  English  cousins.     With  them  dis- 
ease seems  to  nold  its  headquarters  in  the 
stomach ;  with  us  it  makes  sad  havoc  with 
the  brain.     With  a  constant  strain  upon  the 
mind  and  body,  a  restlsss,  uneasy  longing  for 
a  phantom  in  the  form  of  wealth  or  political 
ambition,  a  system  of  diet  which  would  kill 
the  strongest  digestion,  there  can  be  no  health. 
It  is  simplj  a  question  for  each  man  to  con- 
sider well  and  carefully — ^a  short  life  and  a 
merry  one,  overcast  by  moments  of  intense  j 
gloom,  and  closed  by  suffering,  both  of  mind ' 


and  body ;  or  a  long  life  and  a  happy  one, 
blessed  with  *  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops 
of  friends,'  a  life  that  goes  down  in  the  sunset 
of  a  well-spent  day,  peacefully,  beautifully, 
cheerfully,  like  a  child  into  its  first  sleep." 

The  sound  philosophy  contained  in  the 
above  extracts  must  strike  the  mind  of  every 
careful  thinker,  and  it  will  probably  do  no 
harm  for  the  most  watchful  of  us  to  ponder 
well  the  truths  they  contain.         J.  M.  E. 


— »  ■ 


Life  has  been  called  a  warfare.  Blessed, 
then,  is  the  periodical  armistice  of  the  Sab- 
bath— blessed  not  only  as  a  day  of  rest,  but 
also  a  retrospection.  It  is  only  in  the  pauses 
of  the  fight  uiat  we  can  see  how  the  battle  la 
going. 


■  «»  ■ 


THB  ISLES  OF  8HOAU9. 

The  different  blands  have  much  more  like- 
ness than  unlikeness,  but  they  have  their  in- 
dividual traits.  Appledore  is  wealthiest  in 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  in  the  variety  of  its 
conformation;  Haley's  boasts  the  largest 
plot  of  arable  land  ;  Star  is  the  barrenest  of 
them  all,  except  White  Island,  but  not  even 
Appledore  can  quite  compete  with  its  ma- 
jestic clifib  and  crags,  and  nowhere  else  do 
the  rocks  bear  the  marks  of  such  convulsions. 
Duck  Island,  with  its  fierce  Shag  and  Mingo 
ree&,  is  unlike  any  of  the  others.  This  island 
would  seem  to  have  named  the  group  the 
Isles  of  Shoals — not  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  as  is 
so  often  said  and  written.  But  there  are 
those  who  say  that  the  eroup  was  so  called 
because  of  the  **  shoals '  of  fish  which  were 
their  first  attraction,  and  it  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion that  "  The  Shoal  of  Isles  "  is  an  appella« 
lion  not  unknown  to  old  geographers.  There 
were  so  many  of  them  that  there  seemed  to 
be  a  "shoal,"  a  "school,"  of  them. 

There  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the 
way  in  which  the  grass  and  herbage  nestle 
among  the  rocks,  as  if  they  fain  would  clothe 
their  jagged  forms  with  many- tinted  drapery. 
The  mosses  and  the  lichens  emulate  their 
zeal.  Appledore  is  almost  as  rich  in  them 
as  any  mountain  side.  And  still  the  glory 
of  these  islands  is  not  in  anvthing  that  clothes 
the  rocks,  but  in  the  rocks  themselves.  If 
they  could  be  stripped  bare  of  every  scrap  of 
green  they  nourish  with  precarious  food,  they 
would  be  just  as  grana  as  they  are  now, 
thoueh  far  less  beautiful  ,*  for  their  soft  grays 
and  browns  wed  very  happily  with  the  scanty 
grass  and  foliage,  and  bring  forth  exquisite 
effects  of  color.  But  who  shall  fitly  say  or 
sing  the  wonder  of  these  cliffi  and  crags, 
these  precipices  that  repel  the  ever-fresh  in- 
vasions of  the  sea,  these  seams  and  scars, 
these  dikes  and  battlements,  these  veins  of 
different  sorts  so  curiously  twisted,  so  fantas 
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tically  braided,  by  the  fiery  hands  that 
moulded  all  this  fearful  pageantry  ?  In  what 
a  fierce,  wild  mood  the  elemental  forces  must 
have  been  when  they  did  so  strange  a  piece 
of  work  as  this  I 

"  A  heap  of  bare  and  splintery  crags 
Tumbled  about  by  lightning  and  frost, 

With  rifle,  and  chasms,  and  storm-bleached  jags 
That  wait  and  growl  for  a  ship  to  be  lost — 

No  island,  but  rather  the  skeleton 

Of  a  wrecked  and  yengeance-smitten  one." 

ohn  W,  Chadwickj  in  "  Harper's  Magazine.'^ 


-N  OTICKB- 


PHILADELPBIA  FIRST-DAY  8CR00L  UKION. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Race  street 
Meeting-house,  Sixth- day  erening.  Twelfth  month 
11th,  at  8  o'clock.  An  essay  on  conducting  schools 
consistantly  with  Friends'  principles  may  be  ex- 
pected.    All  are  invited. 

Benjamin  Hallowell,  Jr.,  Clerk. 


friends'  historical  association. 

The  Association  will  meet  at  820  Spruce  street, 
on  Foiirth-day  erening  next.  Twelfth  month  9th,  at 
8  o'clock.  N.  B.  Janmbt,  Secretary. 


LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Committee  of  Management  will  meet  in  the  lib- 
rary-room, Race  street,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  9th 
inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  J.  M.  Ellis,  Clerk, 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS. 

12th  mo.  6th,  Reading,  Pa.,  at  2  P.  M. 
"  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  at  3  P.  M. 

<<  Newtown  Square,  Pa.,  at  3  P.  M. 


I T  h;  m:  s . 


The  salaries  of  male  and  female  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco  have  been  equalized. 

'  A  CONFERENCE  of  workingmeu  was  recently  held 
in  Bristol,  England,  in  which  were  the  representa- 
tives of  80,000  workmen.  They  passed  a  resolntion 
^n  favor  of  settling  all  international  disputes  by 
arbitration. 

The  increaaing  importance  of  Oregon  as  a  giain- 
producing  State  is  shown  by  the  amount  of  h'^r  ex- 
ports from  August,  1873.  The  wheat  exported 
from  Portland  to  Great  Britain  from  that  time  to  the 
end  of  June  of  the  present  year  consisted  of  fifty- 
one  cargoes,  containing  938,626  centals,  valued  at 
$1,830,585,  and  of  eleven  oargoes  of  flour,  contain- 
ing 82,206  barrels,  valued  at  $468,072.  During  the 
same  period  421,700  centals  of  wheat  and  124,546 
barrels  of  flour  were  shipped  to  San  Francisco, 
making  the  total  amount  of  exports  1,360,326  cen- 
tals of  wheat,  valued  at  $2,621,815,  and  206,752 
barrels  of  flour,  valued  at  $1,161,938.— ^o«<on 
Transcript. 

A  Medical  School  for  Women  was  recently 
opened  in  London,  aud  Emily ,  Faithfull,  in  com- 
mending the  separate  education  of  men  and  women 
for  the  medical  profession,  says  :  "  The  only  mat- 
ter of  vital  importance  is  that  women  should  le- 
ceive  an  absolutely  good  education,  that  tbey 
should  have  the  best  teachers,  and,  above  all,  that 


the  same  standard  of  efficiency  (as  exists  in  the  col- 
leges for  men)  should  be  maintained."  The  new 
school  may  prove  of  great  indirect  value  to  women, 
for  those  not  studying  professionally  will  be  al- 
lowed to  attend  the  lectures.  As  profesaional 
nurses,  and  those  having  the  care  of  cbildren  and 
the  sick  of  tbeir  own  families,  women  should  hare 
every  opportunity  given  them  to  obtain  a  knowl- 
edge  of  physiology  and  the  laws  of  health,  whether 
they  are  to  become  physicians  or  not. — Pub,  Lfdger. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  hygiene  in  the 
Channcey  Hall  School  in  Boston.  Where  delicate 
health  renders  conformity  to  the  regular  coarse  at 
all  difficalt.  the  pupil  takes  a  little  more  than  half 
the  work  of  his  daes  for  the  first  year,  and  the 
next  year,  instead  of  being  promoted,  be  remains  in 
the  same  class,  reviews  what  he  did  the  prtvions 
year,  and  takes  up  what  he  omitted.  As  all  the 
class  are  told  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  ct r- 
tain  members  are  to  remain  two  years  in  the  class, 
there  is  no  mortification  at  not  being  promoted. — 
Moravian, 

Some  Items  aboct  Philadelphia. — The  city  has  a 
population  of  nearly  800,000,  who  live  in  an  area  of 
120  square  miles.  It  has  900  miles  of  streets  and 
roads  open  for  use ;  more  than  500  miles  of  tb<s* 
are  paved.  It  is  lighted  by  nearly  10,000  gas-lamps. 
The  earth  beneath  conceals  and  is  penetrated  ty 
134  miles  of  sewers,  over  600  miles  of  gas  maiss 
and  546  miles  of  water-pipe.  There  are  over  J^2 
miles  of  city  railways  ;  nearly  794  city  railroad  ears 
passing  over  these  railroads  daily ;  3,025  steam- 
boilers  ;  over  400  public  schools,  with  suitable 
buildings;  over  1,600  school-teachers,  and  over 
80,000  pupils.  There  are  over  34,000  bath-roc  mi. 
most  of  which  are  supplied  with  hot  water,  and  for 
the  use  of  the  water,  at  low*  rates,  its  citizens  pay 
more  than  a  million  dollars  annually.  There  are  over 
4C0  places  of  public  worship,  and  accommodations 
in  them  for  300,000  persons. 

Many  important  facts  in  relation  to  the  use  r] 
mineral  poisons  were  presented  for  consideration  «t 
the  sessions  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciecce. 
which  were  held  recently  in  Philadelphia. 

The  use  of  Paris  or  Schwelhfurtb  ^eeo,  whicb 
was  the  subject  of  the  paper,  was  principaJly  dw-It 
on.  It  bad  been  recommended  for  the  destrnctioi 
of  the  Colorado,  or  potato-bng,  and  the  demand  for 
the  article  had  become  so  large  that  one  chemist  ia 
Baltimore  manufactured  3,000  lbs.  a  day,  and  drj«:- 
gists  in  small  western  towns  ordered  it  bj  the  tcc. 
It  was  composed  of  arsenite  and  acetate  of  copptr 
which  were  poisonons  to  both  animal  and  vrgrefAfcle 
life.  It  would  not  be  taken  pp  by  the  leaves  o! 
plants,  but  would  be  washed  into  the  soil,  wbkb 
would  soon  become  incapable  of  £upporting  vegtta- 
tion.  It  was  a  grave  question  what  chemical  chas^fs 
might  take  place  in  the  soil  that  would  enable  plants 
to  take  up  these  poiFons ;  that  such  may  occar  bti 
been  recently  proved  by  analysis  made  by  Praf. 
Silliman.  The  loose  way  in  which  this  poison  was 
handled,  and  the  absence  of  all  restriction  upon  13 
sale,  were  very  alarming.  Many  deaths  had  o 
curred,  either  through  accident  or  design,  fr.c 
Paris  green  which  had  been  purchased  to  ki!^ 
roaches,  or  other  vermin. 

The  increasing  sale  and  use  of  strychnia  for  sim* 
ilar  purposes,  was  also  alluded  to.  The  general  \»m 
of  aniline  colors  in  candy-making,  and  for  colons^ 
syrups  and  jellirs  in  imitation  of  the  fruits  frosi 
which  they  were  supposed  to  be  made,  was  i::- 
Btanced  as  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  health 'of 
the  people  was  daily  being  injured. 
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Furnitun  Wiraraolm,  IS  North  Mirth  StrMt. 

W^M.   HEACOOK, 

HuubctDrcr  mud  Dealer  In 

Hardwood  Furniture, 

-WOVKN     ■WIRE    SPBIM'O, 

Hair  and  Husk  Mattresses 
oi>r  lajLJjru. 

■^Repaiiini,  Tftraiihiiif  aad  DpboUMriog 
pTomplI;  atteadid  to. 

I^^FutDitDre  carerbllj  Pkcked,  BtmoTsd  aad 
Stored. 


LIGHT  BXPENSESI 


LOW  PRICKS  1 


D.  I..  STACKHOUSE, 

CHIIIIl,  emsriliiEENswiiRE. 

No.  616  N.  Eiehtli  St,  aboro  Wallaw, 

FH1I.AI>I11.PHIA. 

M>Eiip«cis]  AtlsntloD  giTen  la  Decorating  China  aad 

IBFeOODS  rOR  FRIENDSi 

NEAT  STRIPED  SILKS,  81}  eti.  and  (1.00  perjard. 
tS,  2«,  32  and    24  inch  COLOHBD    BARCELONA 

SSAWLS. 
WHITE  CASHMERE  SHAWLS,  differvnl  Amm. 
LONG  AND  SQUARE  BOCND  THIBET  SHAWLS, 
LONG  k  SQUARE  BOUND  BLANKET  SHAWLS. 
LONG  AND  SQDARB  tflXBD  BLANKET  SHAWLS 
FIFTY  BROWN  MIXED  SQUARE   SHAWLS,  neat 

Bordera. 
100  YDS.  ORENADINB,  for  FrieDdt'  Cspi. 
500  TD3.  BROWN  AND  MODE  CA8BHBRBB,  6n« 

at  6a)  cts. 
BROWN  AND  MODE  MOHAIRS,  FOR  FRIENDS. 
3-4  and  64   MODE  FLANNELS,  FOR  SKIRTING 

AND  SACQtTES 
OLIVE  BROWN  FRENCH  MERIMOES,  from  7G  eta. 

up. 
PLAIN  SHADES  OF  SILKS,  at  %\.3t\  per.  jard. 
ONE   CASE   CANTON  FLANNELS,  al  12)  cts.  toi 

merl;  16  ela.  • 

ONE  CASE  PLAIN  CALICOES,  at  10,  cti.  formtrtj 
12)  cti. 

JOHN  H.  srrosx:e. 

9.  W.  cor.  Tth  and  Arch  Sli.,  Phllada. 


of  thebeit  makH,aDdHT  OWN  IHFOBTATION, 
adapted  to  Friends,  whicb  I  will  eloie  ont  LESS 
THAN  COST,  UT  rnlM  not  warranting n« in  kecpluf 
a  line  of  th«M  goodi. 


.  To  maat  the  urgent  demand  of  tbe  time*  tbe 
FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  hare  deter- 
mined to  REDUCE  PRICES,  and  will  bereafter  lei. 
tbeir  $6B  Machine  for  $4G,  and  otber  itjlet  in  propor- 
tion. THE  FLORBNOB  ii  tbe  omlt  Sewing  Machine 
that  feed!  tiio  w«rk  backward  and  forward,  or  to 
tigbt  and  left,  aa  the  purchaier  ma;  prefer.  It  bat 
been  grwrtl;  iii?eotm  ahd  ■mpbiriiD,  and  ie  far  bat* 
ler  than  an;  otber  machine  in  tbe  market.  IT  IS 
KOW  THB  OHEAPIST.  .  Agantt  Wanted: 
Principal  otBce,  112S  Obeatnnt  Street,  PblUdelpbta, 
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Corner  of  Library  Street. 
MUTXTAI.  FIRE  INS.  CO., 

or  Pbiladelpbta. 

No.  701  ABCH  STBEET. 

CALEB  CLOTHIER,  Preaideat. 
ALAN  WOOD,  Tlee  Preildent. 

THOMAS  MATHER,  Treat. 
T.  BLLWOOD  CHAPMAN.  Seo'r. 


PBB80NS  DESIRING  BOARDING  IN  A  FRIENDS' 
fimily,  can  find  good  accommodation   at  160T 
ChMtnnt  Street.  A.  P.  COOK. 


BJCHARDS  *  BHOmmS, 

0ARPENTBR8    AND    BD1LDIB8, 

No.  1116  Snan  Allit, 

(Fint  Street  abore  Race  Straet,) 


JOBBIHO  ATTBHDBD  TO. 

'^»?N.'Krentletb  Bt  Bo.  lllfi  Citron  Bt. 
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JOlVESCOBIPOIJBrD  BMl  gPttlHG 

Th«  Only  Doubls  Spring  in  th«  Markbt. 


TblB  Spring  has  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
*ow  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  conpled 
spiral  springs,  surmounted  by  Independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slaU,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Give  siie  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  ot 
raferences.  "Joiibb  Oompouiid  Spbiii«"  Manufac- 
tory, 226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
ean  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  OBO.  ROBBRm, 

DBNTI8T, 

FomMULT  421  Konn  Bizra  Stebk, 
bfti  remoTed  to  24T  tforth  Itghth  Btreat,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  Me  his  fkfends  and  those  In  need 
of  his  ierrices. '      . 

FRZBITDB'  OBirmjA  TAIIiOR  8TORB. 

ISAAC  H.  ICAODONALD,  Ule  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  0«iB.  0.  Jaooob,  deceased,  has  removed 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Ha,TiBg  had  26  years' 
experience  in  getUng  up  of  Fritndi'  olothing,  he 
iolieits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

onoT)  Bn&CNESS  OFPOKL'UHITV. 


TBI  BS7N0LDS  ZBON  BOOFINa  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Iron  Building  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
ments, GalTanized  Iron  Cornices,  Balustrades,  Win- 
dow Caps,  Dormers,  Ac.  These  make  low  fire  in- 
surance rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  Roofing, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Send 
Ibr  circulars.  407  WALNUT  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Works.  CamJea. ^____ 

0ARPBTINO8. 

am  PBO  OABPIT  WABIBDU8I. 
Window  ShadM.  Oil  Oloth,  Mate,  fte. 

BCIklAMIN  GREEN. 


PUIN  GOATS  A  SKCIALTY. 

k  fUll  assortment  of  goods  suitable  for  Friends  wear  coa* 
stantly  on  hand.   Sadsfiustory  fit.   Terms  Keasonsble. 

QUSTAVUS  aOLZE, 
TAILOR. 

Buooessor  to  Chaa.  0.  Jaekson.  At  the  Old  Stand 

Ha  MX  Aiob  Street,  PhlladalpUft, 


BPUOATIONAIi- 


WHEELER  A  WILSON 

HANTrFACTUBING  COKPAirT 

are  reorganising  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
offer  better  terms  than  erer  before  givon  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their  ^ 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  uid  HmiBEE  6 

MAITIFAOTTOnr a  BEwnr G  M aohihe. 

APPLY  AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADA. 


SCHOOL  FULL  I 

SWITHIK  0.  SHORTLID0B'S  BOYS'  BOARDING 

SOH09L  AT  KENNBTT  SQUARE,  PA. 
Having  85  boarders  is  full  for  1874.    New  Circulan 
for  1876  sent  to  any  address. 


HIAMI  VALLEY  INSTITUTE, 

Oombining  suitable  physical  industries,  with  a  fbll, 
or  partial  Oollege  Course  of  instruction.  For  par- 
ticulars send  for  Catalogues. 

A.  WRIGHT,  Free. 
Bpringboro,  Warr«n  Co.,  0 


Tth  no.  11, 1874 


w 


ILLIAM  HBACOCK, 
QBNBRAL  FTJBNIBHINa   UNDBRTAKBB, 

No.  907  PiLBinT  Stbiit,  Phila. 
A  General  Assortment  of  Readymade  Oofini,  and 
every  regnisiU  for  Funerals  famished.  Using  Reed's 
palsnt  PMerrer,  obTUting  the  neeeidl7  of  paokbig 
bodies  in  iee.  ^ 


OBATT   ft  JE8SUF, 

(BMSSMors  to  B.  A  Wfldman,) 
905  Mabot  Sram,  PniujaiiPHiA. 
HouM  Furnishing  Goods,  Ontleiy,  Walnut  Brack- 
ftts.  Lamps  and  Ump  Fixtures,  Bird  Cages,  Plated, 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  mUow  ware. 

OLOTHIS  WBinOnS  UPAIMD. 

0.  0.  JMSUP 


CHAPPAQUA  MOUNTAIN  INSTITUTE. 
A  Boarding  School  for  both  sexes,  controlled 
by  the  Society  of  Friends,  recelTCS  pupils  at  any  time. 
Winter  term  ($90.00,)  begins  Ist-mo.  4th,  1876. 

Address, 

S.  0.  COLLINS,  Principal, 

Chappaqua,  New  York. 


FBIEHDS'  SEMmABY 

BASTON,  WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School,  for  both  sexes.  A.  W. 
Macy,  Principal.  Winter  term,  $50,  begins  llth  mo. 
17.    For  circulars,  4c.,  address, 

JOB  H.  WILBUR,  Trustee. 


CHESTER    ACADEMY, 

CHBSTBR,  PA. 

The  Fourteedth  year  of  this  school  for  both 
will  open  on  August  31st.    The  whole  expense 
$210  per  year.    For  Circulars,  addess 

GEO.  GILBBRT,  Principal. 


f 
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nriD  iHs  ?rouaB»  b?  ah  assooutzox  or  nusHDo. 

nUNICATIONS  1D8T  Bl  ADDRB8ID  AID  PATIMTB  lADI  TO 
JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 

>  FUBLICATIOH  OFUCE,  Kg.  706  ARCH  STREET 
OPPiOl  OPIN  frOBi  •  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 


TERMS:— TO   BE   PAID   IN   ADVANCE 

rhe  Paper  is  issaed  eTery  week. 

rhe  Thirty- PxBST  Volame  commenced  on  the  28th  of 
»>n<I  month,  1874,  al  Two  Dollfirfl  and  Fifty  Cents  to  sub- 
1ber««  receiving  It  through  the  mail.  To  those  receirlng  It 
■oagh  oar  carriers,  Thr»  Dollabs. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  SIX  CENTO. 
I  is  desirable  that  all  nubsoriptions  ahonld  oomwunet  at 
beginning  of  tht  volunu. 

lEMI'ITA.N^CES  by  mail  should  be  In  obioks,  dbatts,  or 
0.  MoxiT-oKDias;  <Ae  laUxr  pr^erred.    Mohct  sent  by  inail 
U  be  at  the  risk  of  the  persoo  so  sending. 
AGENTS:— T.  Barling  Hull,  BaUimwt,  Md. 

Joseph  S.  Cohu,  JV«w  Fork. 

Bex^.  Stratton.  Richmond^  Ind. 


EMORTAL  OP    BALTIMORE  MONTHLY    MEET- 
jyr,  OF  FRIENDS,  CONCERNING  MARTHA  E. 

TYSON. 

Believing,  from  the  lessons  of  our  individ- 
il  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  truths  of 
e  inspired  volume,  that  the  "  memory  of 
e  just  is  blessed,"  and  profitable  to  surviv- 
9,  in  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the 
ample  they  leave  behind  them,  we  have 
emed  it  our  duty  to  our  children,  and  those 
our  **  household  of  faith  "  who  are  to  fol- 
V  us  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life,  to  give  our 
itimony  to  the  purity  of  heart.  Christian 
rtue,  and  earnest  devotion  to  her  Divine 
aster's  will,  which  so  conspicuously  marked 
B  life  and  character  of  our  deceased  friend, 
irtha  E.  Tyson. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  George  and  Eliz- 
eth  Ellicott,  and  was  bom  at  Ellicott's 
ills  (now  Ellicott  City)  in  the  year  1795; 
«  married  to  our  late  friend,  Nathan  Ty- 
1,  in  1815,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years 
Bieafter  was  a  bright  and  shining  example 
all  that  we  appreciate  and  love  in  the  va- 
d  relations  of  wife,  mother  and  friend. 
Having  from  her  childhood  been  a  regular 
tendant  of  her  Meeting,  her  interest  and 
evictions  increasing  as  the  years  rolled  by, 
&  was  often  called  into  its  services,  and  was 
linently  faithful  in  the  performance  of 
sm.  Especially  was  she  fitted  for  such  mis- 
«Ds  as  required  the  extension  of  the  hand 
sympathy,  combined  with  gentle  admoni- 
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tion,  her  presence  carrying  with  it  such  power 
that  few  could  resist  its  most  persuasive  influ* 
ence. 

This  diligence  in  the  attendance  of  Meet- 
ing was  characteristic  of  our  dear  friend. 
Rarely,  indeed,  was  her  seat  vacant,  even 
when  bodily  infirmity  would  seem  to  require 
it ;  and  she  was  remarkable  for  her  solid  de- 
portment therein,  her  countenance  bearing 
the  impress  of  devotion  while  engaged  in  vo- 
cal or  silent  prayer.  She  was  often  led  to 
remarks  expressive  of  the  peace  and  solem- 
nity which  sometimes  covered  her  spirit  in 
these  seasons  of  social  worship ;  frequently 
quoting  the  exclamations  of  the  Psalmist,  as 
indicative  of  her  feelings  on  these  occasions : 
"Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil,  my  cup 
runneth  over,  surely  goodness  and  mercy 
shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and 
I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for- 
ever." 

In  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  her  age  she  was 
appointed  to  the  responsible  position  of  an 
Elder  of  this  Meeting;  and  although  very 
reluctant  at  that  period  of  life  to  assume  the 
important  duties  of  this  station,  feeling  that 
the  care  of  a  large  family  of  children  de- 
manded a  mother's  solicitude  and  a  mother's 
attention,  yet  she  performed  those  duties 
to  the  satisfaction  of  her  friends  for  many 
years. 

In  the  year  1838,  she  with  |her  family  re- 
moved, and  settled  for  some  years  within  the 
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limits  of  Little  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  where 
she  soon  after  appeared  frequently  m  the 
ministry.  Her  communications,  though  usu- 
ally short,  were  impressive,  acceptable  and 
convincing;  were  generally  of  a  practical 
character,  seldom  doctrinal,  and  always  per- 
vaded with  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  Di- 
vine Father,  and  Christian  charity  towards 
all  His  children ;  recognizing  the  great  fact 
that  all  who  seek  to  know  the  Father's  will, 
and  do  it,  will  be  accepted  with  Him,  with- 
out regard  to  sect  or  creed.  She  inculcated 
the  mingling  of  religious  obligations  with  the 
smallest  acts  of  daily  life,  as  the  truest  means 
of  showing  our  allegiance  to  the  **  King  of 
kings,"  believing  that  the  Father  ofLtimes 
reveals  Himself  in  simple  ways,  which,  if  ac- 
cepted cheerfully,  become  as  stepping-stones 
to  higher  states  yet  unreveaied.  A  favorite 
sentiment  often  quoted  was : 

<'  Count  that  day  lost,  whose  low-descending  sun 
Marks,  in  its  course,  no  generous  action  done." 

Her  ofierings  in  the  line  of  the  ministry 
were  accompanied  with  such  evidences  of  the 
power  of  Truth,  that  her  gift  was  recognized, 
and  she  was  approved  as  a  minister  by  this 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  1861.  During  part  of 
her  absence  from  the  city,  and  some  years 
subsequently,  she  served  as  Clerk  of  the 
Women's  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  improvement  and  development  of  all 
our  faculties,  and  a  higher  standard  of  edu- 
cation in  our  Society,  was  a  subject  which  for 
many  years  deeply  interested  her  mind. 
Becognizing  our  responsibility  to  our  Heav- 
enly Father  for  the  right  use  of  all  His  gifts, 
and  believing  the  cultivation  of  our  intellec- 
tual powers  renders  us  more  useful  to  each 
other,  in  **b3aring  one  another's  burdens," 
and  thus  "  fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ,"  she 
earnestly  advocated  this  view  on  all  suitable 
occasions,  often  referring  to  the  past  records 
of  our  Society  for  illustrations  of  high  intel- 
lectual culture,  in  connection  with  deep  spir- 
itual experience,  exemplified  in  the  life  and 
labors  of  Robert  Barclay,  William  Penn, 
Isaac  Pennington,  and  others,  whose  records 
are  among  the  brightest  pages  of  our  history. 
The  interest  awakened  by  her  and  a  few  con- 
cerned Friends  in  this  particular,  originated 
the  movement  which  culminated  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Swarthmore  College. 

Although  her  public  appearances  were  of 
so  marked  a  character,  it  was  in  the  privacy 
of  domestic  life  that  the  ''  fruits  of  the 
Spirit"  were  more  strikingly  manifested. 
Her  home  was  the  abode  of  Love,  and  bore 
beautiful  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
attribute  of  the  Divine  Mind ;  exemplifying 
also  that  endearing  quality  of  our  nature, 
which  in  its  proper  exercise  comprehends  our 


whole  duty  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  to 
one  another. 

The  readine  of  the  Bible  in  her  family 
circle  was  marked ;  these  seasons  bearing  evi- 
dence of  the  high  value  which  she  placed 
upon  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  the  deep,  kt* 
erent  spirit  which  clothed  her  mind  while  she 
read. 

To  the  subject  of  prayer,  its  sanctity,  and 
the  blessing  received  through  its  exercise,  u 
the  turning  of  a  child  to  a  loving  parent,  she 
was  often  led  earnestly  to  call  attention;  and 
her  desire  that  the  young  should  be,  from 
their  earliest  years,  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
its  helpfulness,  was  most  feelingly  expressed 
both  in  public  and  private  opportunitie& 
She  viewed  it,  as  "  our  privilege  to  raise  our 
souls  to  our  Father  in  Heaven,  and  by  con- 
tinued watchfulness  and  holy  trust,  eg  to  tt- 
tune  them  into  harmony  with  His,  that  'not 
my  will,  but  Thine/  should  be  the  breathing 
of  our  highest  aspirations " ;  ever  believing 
in  the  promise,  ''Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  per- 
fect peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee,  be- 
cause he  trusteth  in  Thee." 

Of  her  it  may  emphatically  be  said,  that. 
emulating  the  example  of  the  Divine  Master, 
she  "  went  about  doing  good  " ;  not  only  vb- 
itiog  "  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in  tbeir 
affliction,"  and  ministering  to  the  necessities 
of  the  destitute ;  but  she  was  often  favored  to 
speak  "  the  word  in  season  "  to  the  littJe  one? 
of  the  flock,  those  who  felt  that  their  "fiun- 
ily  was  poor  in  Manasseh,  and  they  the  least 
in  their  Father's  house." 

To  these  she  gave  the  "  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship," and  by  her  tender  admonitions  and 
her  loving  counsels,  she  aided  and  encouraged 
them,  so  that  they  were  ready  to  riae  ap. 
"and  go  on  their  way  towards  Zion,"  rejfti^ 


mg. 


Early  in  life's  morning  (as  has  been  said 
she  entered  into  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord 
and  there  diligently  .wrought  in  His  bolr 
service,  resting  not  at  the  noontide  hoor, 
growing  not  weary  with  the  day's  long  toil 
while  the  increasing  sweetness  of  spirit,  tlx 
widening  of  all  her  sympathies,  and  tb^ 
added  tenderness  in  their  expression,  markM 
the  closing  of  a  day  growing  richer  and  more 
beauteous  to  the  end.  And  as  the  suns^ 
hour  drew  near,  and  the  gracious  meaeage 
came  to  her,  "  Cease  now  from  thy  labors,  for 
the  task  assigned  thee  is  accomplished'* 
though  she  meekly  folded  her  hands,  and 
rested  from  active  service,  she  ceased  not  u. 
"  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  "  and  tli« 
"  enlargement  of  her  borders  " ;  nor  did  At 
fail  to  exhort  those  around  her,  to  euttr  u 
faithful  laborers  into  the  "  fields  white  unic 
harvest,"  and  fill  the  places  there  left  vacant 

While  thus  resting  and  patiently  waitiog, 
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she  frequently  observed,  with  child-like  love 
and  trust,  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I 
shall  not  want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down 
in  green  pastures,  He  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters." 

It  was  clearly  evident  to  those  who  were 
privileged  to  watch  with  her  during  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  her  life,  that  the  Father's  "  ban- 
ner over  her  was  love  " ;  and  that  His  peace, 
even  the  "  peace  that  passeth  all  understand- 
ing/' had  been  given  to  her  in  full  measure, 
so  that  nothing  could  disturb  or  make  her 
afraid. 

She  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait — pa- 
tiently and  reverently  wait — for  the  summons 
that  should  call  her  from  '*  works  to  re- 
wards," and  bid  her  enter  into  the  "joy  of  her 
Lord." 

And  thus  daily  growing  in  the  knowledge 
of  heavenly  things,  clothed  with  the  spirit  of 
prayer  as  with  a  garment,  and  clasping  more 
and  more  closely  the  Father's  hand,  on  the 
5th  day  of  the  3d  month,  1873,  in  the  78th 
year  of  her  age,  she  passed  away  from  earth, 
to  dwell,  we  reverently  believe,  forever  with 
Him,  in  whose  "  presence  is  fulness  of  joy," 
and  at  whose  **  right  hand  there  are  pleasures 
forever  more." 


•«•»• 


THE  PEACE  OP   GOD. 

...     .   "  One  of  the  capital  errors  b  the 
mistaking  of  animal  cheerfulness  for  God's 
peace.    Older  ChristiaAs  often  detail  for  re- 
ligious experience  joys  that  have  their  foun- 
dation in  placidity  of  temper,  or  healthiness 
of  physical   constitution.     There  are  people 
whoae  very  over-hopefulness  makes  them  lead 
sunny  lives,   and    other    people    sometimes 
fancy  their  own  Christian  experience  lacking 
because  they  are  not  thus  sanguine.     But  the 
peace  of  God  is  something  deeper  than  this, 
raul  was  not  a  man  of  sunny  temper,  or  of 
great  constitutional  hopefulness.    He  saw  the 
clouds  and   keenly   felt  the  pelting  of  the 
storm.     He  was  a  man  of  bilious  constitution 
and  of  energetic  unrest.    The  placid  repose 
which  some  people  find  never  came  to  him. 
He  was  tempest-tossed  within,  as  well  as  with- 
out.   And   yet  Paul's  stormy  nature  found 
always  a  peace  within  the  storm,  and  a  vic- 
tory over  the  shipwreck.     He  could  glory  in 
tribulation   and  triumph  over  defeat.      He 
knew  how  to  be  cast  down  in  an  impenetra- 
ble melancholy,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  physical 
exhaustion ;  but  when  cast  down  he  was  not 
destroyed.     Perhaps  no  Christian  ever  suf- 
fered more  from  outward  battles  and  inward 
depressions  than  he,  and  perhaps  none  ever 
had  a  more  continuous  and  life-long  vi<!tory. 
"  For  one  thing  Paul  did  not  let  his  faith 
in  God  depend  on  his  state  of  mind  or  body. 
He  did  not  insist  that  he  would  believe  in 


God  only  when  he  felt  cheerful.  This  is  what 
many  people  do.  They  cannot  believe  that 
God  loves  them,  or  receives  them,  or  is  their 
Father  until  He  works  a  miracle  and  gives 
them  a  cheerfulness  of  disposition  that  does 
not  pertain  to  their  temperament. 

"  Christian  peace  founds  itself  in  a  reason- 
able trust.  The  man  who  has  money  in  a 
sound  bank  sits  him  down  in  quietude  in  the 
midst  of  financial  fright.  He  does  not  ask 
that  some  inward  or  outward  sign  be  given 
him  that  his  bank  is  safe.  His  cheerfulness 
does  not  come  of  any  afflatus.  He  does  not 
go  and  beseech  the  bank  to  take  care  of  what 
it  keeps  for  him.  He  does  not  superadd  pre- 
cautions. His  peacefulness  has  no  relation  to 
his  temperament.  It  is  a  trustfulness  well 
grounded  that  makes  him  sleep  when  other 
men  wake.  It  was  just  such  peace  that  Paul 
felt  when  he  said,  'I  know  whom  I  have 
trusted.  I  know  His  ability  to  keep  to  that 
day  all  that  I  have  put  into  His  hands.' "... 

—  Christian  Union. 


■  *■»  ■ 


MINUTE    OP    EXERCISES    OF    BALTIMORE 
YEARLY  MEETING  OP  MEN  PRIENDS. 

On   entering  into  a  consideration  of  the 
state  of  society,  a  lively  interest  was  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  many  Friends,  as  to  the  im- 
portant testimonies  we  have  been  called  on 
to  bear  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of 
Truth.     Foremost  and  most  important  of  all 
things  is  the  nature  of  true  worship,  and  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  soul  into  that  con- 
dition where  it  may  be  acted  on  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.     For  hath  He  not  said  of  old,  *'  Be 
still,  and  know  that  I  am  God ;"  evidently 
implying  that  it  is  not  by  the  exercise  of  our 
intellectual  faculties  that  a  knowledge  of  Him 
is  to  be  obtained,  but  that  when  we  settle  into 
a  state  of  reverent  quietness,  He  will  gra- 
ciously make  Himself  known  to  us,  by  the 
impressions  then  made  upon  our  minds.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  do  not  regard  vocal  ministry  a 
necessity  in  social  worship.    For  if  the  mind 
be  stayed  on  God,  He  hath  promised,  through 
His  Son,  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  His  name,  there  He  will  be  in  the 
midst.    A  fear  was  expressed  that  our  mem- 
bers were  losing  sight  of  this  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  our  Society,  and  were  looking  too 
much  to  an  instrumental   ministry  for  that 
instruction  in  righteousness,  which  can  only 
come  from  this  Divine  source.   The  testimony 
of  Robert  Barclay  was  revived  in  our  hearing, 
where  he  said,  "  When  I  came  into  the  silent 
assemblies  of  God's  people  I  felt  a  secret 
power  that  touched  my  heart,  and  when  I 
gave  way  to  it,  I  felt  the  evil  in  me  weakened 
and  the  good  raised  up."     We  are  so  consti- 
tuted that  we  sympathize  with  each   other, 
and  know  by  experience  that  there  are  times 
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when  the  OTershadowing  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
80  covers  our  minds  that  we  are  baptized 
into  one  spirit,  the  holy  oil  flowing  from  ves- 
sel to  vessel  until  all  are  filled. 

Closely  connected  and  intimately  blended 
with  love  to  God  is  that  of  love  for  one  an- 
other, and  we  were  reminded  that  unless  we 
have  love  for  our  brother  whom  we  have  seen, 
it  were  in  vain  to  brin^  our  offers  of  sacrifice 
to  that  God  whom  we  nave  not  seen,  for  He 
hath  said  we  must  first  be  reconciled  to  our 
brother,  and  then  our  offering  would  be  ac- 
cepted. This  badge  of  Christian  discipleship, 
once  so  prominent  in  our  Society,  must  be 
preserved  if  we  hope  to  remain  a  living  organ- 
ization. Under  this  influence  the  meeting 
was  clothed  with  a  deep  feeling  of  baptism 
for  the  many  sufferings  entailed  on  our  race, 
by  an  indulgence  in  those  intoxicants  that 
mar  the  temples  of  the  living  God.  A  de- 
parture from  the  plain  way  of  living  hath  en- 
gendered a  variety  of  diseases  of  the  body, 
which  create  a  desire  for  stimulants  or  nar- 
cotics to  allay  the  feelings  of  uneasiness  they 
produce,  and  thus  men  are  led  to  indulge  in 
the  wine-cup,  or  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  or 
other  noxious  stimulants,  until  the  system 
becomes  poisoned  by  their  use.  We  were 
feelingly  advised  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
these,  and  many  valuable  Friends  gave  us  a 
knowledge  of  their  experience  as  to  their  del- 
eterious effects.  We  greatly  fear  that  the 
use  of  one  leads  to  a  desire  for  the  use  of  the 
other,  and  consider  an  abstinence  from  them 
all  as  the  safer  course  for  all  to  pursue. 

The  answers  to  the  queries  showed  that  our 
ancient  love  for  simplicity  of  attire  and  plain- 
ness of  speech  was  becoming  cold,  and  awak- 
ened a  feeling  of  regret  in  the  minds  of  many 
that  such  should  be  the  case.  But  we  were 
advised  to  remember  that  obedience  to  God 
is  the  foundation  on  which  this  testimony 
rests,  and  that  too  much  reliance  on  am  out- 
ward garb  sometimes  lays  the  foundation  for 
that  hypocrisy  which  is  so  offensive  in  His 
sight.  While  plainness  and  simplicity  are 
Christian  virtues,  there  is  no  prescribed  form 
of  apparel  that  should  destroy  our  Christian 
liberty,  but  the  mind  that  is  stayed  on  God, 
will  come  out  from  under  the  influence  of 
those  vain  and  foolish  fashions  and  customs 
that  make  each  generation  so  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  those  succeeding  it. 

In  dealing  with  offenders  we  were  reminded 
of  the  efficacy  of  extending  a  timely  care  to 
those  whose  conduct  evinced  a  disposition  to 
depart  from  the  straight  and  narrow  way,  as 
an  interest  manifested  by  concerned  Friends 
often  produces  better  results  than  other  modes 
of  treatment.  A  caution  was  also  extended 
to  our  members  to  be  careful  how  they  joined 
in  with   others  in  fairs,  and  other  kinds  of 


amusement,  lest  their  hands  be  weakened  and 
their  influence  with  the  rising  generation  im- 
paired. 

The  frequent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, as  directed  in  our  Book  of  DiscipliDe, 
was  earnestly  recommended,  and  we  were 
cautioned  in  regard  to  this  important  matter 
to  avoid  both  right-hand  errors  and  lefit-band 
errors.  We  believe  that,  as  a  religious  society, 
we  give  to  the  sacred  records  the  place  as- 
signed them  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, neither  exalting  them  as  the  only  rule 
of  faith  and  practice,  nor  calling  in  questioD 
their  authenticity  and  Divine  authority.  They 
may  properlv  receive  the  inscription  placed 
on  a  sun-dial,  "Nothing  without  light" 
When  they  are  read  under  the  enlightening 
influence  of  Divine  Grace,  they  are  profitable 
"  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  famished 
unto  all  good  works." 

We  still  continue  deeply  interested  in  the 
Indian  concern.  Our  Committee  has  pro- 
duced a  satisfactory  report,  and  is  continued. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  conopany  of 
several  Friends  from  otiier  Yearly  Meetingi* 
who  have  joined  feelingly  with  us  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  Uie  meeting,  whose  living  testimo- 
nies have,  we  hope  and  believe,  stirred  up 
anew  earnest  desires  for  a  better  life  and 
closer  adherence  to  purity  and  truth. 

During  the  several  sittings  of  this  meeting, 
a  comforting  evidence  of  Divine  fevor  bas 
been  felt  to  prevail  over  us.  We  ha?e  Iwea 
enabled  to  transact  the  important  buainei.^ 
which  has  claimed  our  deliberations,  in  ba^ 
mony  and  brotherly  condescension.  Grateiiii 
for  this  measure  of  the  Father's  love,  we  af- 
fectionately take  leave  of  each  other,  to  meec 
again  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  so  per- 
mitted. William  Wood,  Qeri- 


» <■»  ■ 


THE  RELIGION  W£   WAKT. 

We  want  a  religion  that  bears  heavilj  oo 
only  on  the  "exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin. 
but  on  the  exceeding  rascalitv  of  lying  tai 
stealing.  A  religion  that  banishes  9ic^^ 
measures  from  the  stalls,  pebbles  from  tb« 
cotton-bags,  clay  from  the  paper,  sand  froc 
the  sugar,  chicory  from  coflfee,  alum  firofl 
bread,  and  water  from  the  milk-cans.  Tb« 
religion  that  is  to  save  the  world  will  not  pa* 
all  the  big  strawberries  at  the  top,  and  all  tie 
little  ones  at  the  bottom.  It  will  not  makf 
one-half  pair  of  shoes  good  leather  so  thi* 
the  first  shall  redound  to  the  maker's  credit 
and  the  second  to  his  cash.  It  will  not  pc< 
Jouvin's  stamp  on  Jenkin's  kid  gloves;  cr 
make  Paris  bonnets  in  the  back  room  of  |^ 
Boston  milliner's  shop ;  nor  let  a  piece  c: 
velvet  that  professes  to  measure  twelve  y*w* 
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come  to  an  untimely  eud  in  the  tenth,  or  a 
spool  of  sewing  silk  that  vouches  for  twenty 
yards  be  nipped  in  the  bud  at  fourteen  and  a 
half;  nor  all-wool  delaines  and  all-linen  hand- 
kerchief be  amalgamated  with  clandestine 
cotton ;  or  coats  made  of  old  rags  pressed 
together  be  sold  to  the  unsuspecting  public 
for  legal  broadcloth.  It  does  not  put  bricks 
at  five  dollars  per  thousand  into  chimneys  it 
contracts  to  build  of  seven  dollar  material ; 
nor  smuggle  white  pine  into  floors  that  have 
paid  for  hard  pine ;  nor  leave  yawning  cracks 
in  closets  where  boards  ought  to  join ;  nor 
daub  the  ceilings  that  ought  to  be  smoothly 
plastered ;  nor  make  window-blinds  with  slats 
that  cannot  stand  the  wind,  and  paint  that 
cannot  stand  the  sun,  and  fastenings  that  may 
be  looked  at,  but  on  no  account  touched.  The 
religion  that  is  going  to  sanctify  the  world 
pays  its  debts.  It  does  not  consider  that  forty 
«eQts  returned  for  one  hundred  cents  given  is 
according  to  the  Gospel,  though  it  may  be 
according  to  law.  It  looks  upon  a  man  who 
has  failed  in  trade,  and  who  continues  to 
live  in  luxury,  as  a  thief. — The  (^Boston) 
ChTuiian. 


I   vm   ■ 


GENEVA  CONFERENCE. 

All  through  the  first  week  of  September 
delegates  were  arriving  from  different  and 
distant  countries,  and  we  had  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  the  lively  and  wide-spread  interest, 
felt  in  the  coming  meeting. 

The  session  opened  under  very  favorable 
auspices  on  Monday,  September  7th,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.,  in  the  renowned  Hotel  de 
ViUe,  in  the  Hall  famous  as  the  place  where 
the  memorable  Geneva  Arbitration  was  con- 
ducted and  successfully  consummated.  The 
day  was  delightful,  the  associations  of  the 
place  were  in  perfect  accord  with  the  objects 
of  the  Conference,  and  promptly  at  the  hour 
appointed  for  opening,  the  historic  Hall  was 
filled  with  delegates,  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  had  been  invitod  to  attend  the  ex- 
ercises. 

That,  assembly,  composed  of  distinguished 
representatives  from  so  many  great  nations, 
included  Switzerland,  Italy, Germany,  France, 
England,  America,  and  distant  Japan,  met 
in  such  a  place,  and  for  an  object  so  exalted 
and  benign,  was  a  spectacle  that  might  well 
impress  the  beholder. 

The  limits  of  this  report  admit  of  only  a 
very  partial  and  brief  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference  and  the  important 
work  accomplished  by  it. 

M.  Carteret,  President  of  the  Council  of 
State,  opened  the  session  with  a  very  cordial 
and  eloquent  address  of  welcome,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said : 

'*  You   wish  to  secure  the  realization,  in 


rendering  precise,  complete,  and  practical, 
the  rules  of  justice  and  numanity  in  the  rela- 
tions of  nationalities  with  each  other.  It  is 
a  noble  aim  for  which  the  labors  that  are  to 
be  devoted  to  them  will  not  prove  sterile, 
for  the  more  this  labor  advances,  the  more 
will  public  opinion,  that  power  which  no 
barriers  can  resist,  because  imperative  in  its 
demands.  There  are  certain  views  in  this 
domain  which  have  already  become  axioms. 
In  supporting;  itself  upon  these,  public  opin- 
ion already  reels  that  it  stands  upon  a  more 

solid  basis Has  not  modern 

civilization  in  its  inner  conscience  a  real 
shame  for  that  primitive  state  in  which,  in 
spite  'of  its  influence,  the  relations  between 
different  peoples  continue  as  to  the  most 
common  method  of  settling  their  differences  ? 
In  point  of  fact,  with  but  rare  exceptions,  we 
see  that  it  is  by  rivers  of  blood  that  these 
differences  are  settled  and  that  reprisals  only 
aggravate  the  evil.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of 
all  that  humanity  has  realized,  and  wishes  ' 
still  further  to  realize,  in  order  to  improve 
and  facilitate  their  commercial,  industrial, 
intellectual  and  moral  relations,  a  profound 
uneasiness  (mdlaUe)  is  felt  and  is  persistent, 
which  diminishes  by  one-half  these  benefits. 
Does  this  uneasiness  result  from  anything 
else  than  the  anxiety  of  what  may  occur  on 
the  morrow,  than  from  the  uncertaintv  of 
the  future  ?  What  is  it  that  there  is  such  an 
intense  longing  for  ?  It  is  this :  the  world  is 
thirsting  for  a  sense  of  security.  You  wish 
to  contribute  towards  satisfying  this  imper- 
ative demand ;  and  whilst  taking  part  in  the 
calm  study  of  such  important  international 
questions  at  the  present  moment,  you  desire 
as  much  as  possible  to  bring  them  within  the 
interests  and  the  comprehension  of  all.  You 
aspire,  if  we  are  well  informed,  to  advance 
and  at  the  same  time  to  popularize  the  science 
of  International  Law. 

"  Whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in 
drawing  up  a  good  code  of  International 
Law,  and  above  all  in  securing  its  vitality 
and  advancement,  there  is  room  to  entertain 
legitimate  hopes  in  this  respect.  From  every 
quarter  there  is  something  of  this  sort  ex- 
pected, and — signs  of  approaching  moral 
conquest — from  different  quarters  and  under 
divers  forms,  individual  or  cpllective  efforts 
are  beins  made  at  the  present  moment  tend- 
ing in  the  same  direction:  that  is  to  say, 
that  law  should  replace  force  in  International 

relationship Messieurs,  I  wish 

that  your  setting  may  bring  about  results  ' 
with  which  you  may  be  satisfied.  It  b  an 
honor  for  Geneva  that  you  have  chosen  it  for 
discussing  the  aim  of  your  present  meeting. 
We  are  sensible  of  this  and  we  cordially 
thank  you  for  it." 
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The  President  of  the  Conference,  Mr. 
Field,  replied  to  the  cordial  welcome  of  the 
Government  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva. 

In  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
thanking  them  for  their  cordial  welcome  and 
the  kindness  of  the  Council  of  State  in  put- 
ting at  the  disposal  of  the  Conference  the 
historic  chamber,  and  for  the  honor  they  had 
done  in  assisting  in  the  ceremony  of  installa- 
tion, he  closed  as  follows : 

"  We  esteem  ourselves  happy  that  we  meet 
in  this  city  of  Geneva.  I  do  not  speak  of 
your  situation  in  this  valley  surrounded  by 
these  mountains — these  magnificent  montains 
which,  white  with  snow,  rise  in  silence,  pierc- 
ing the  sky ;  nor  of  this  lake,  a  marvel  of 
beauty ;  nor  of  this  river  of  the  Rhone,  so 
clear  and  so  blue,  flashing  like  an  arrow 
through  the  city.  But  I  speak  of  your  in- 
stitutions, of  your  great  men,  and  of  your 
history ;  institutes  which  unite  liberty  with 
order,  men  who  have  made  the  name  of 
Geneva  a  synonym  for  Ecience  and  genius, 
and  that  miracle  of  history,  the  maintenance 
through  so  many  ages  of  your  liberty  and 
your  independence,  in  the  midst  of  powerful 
and  ambitious  nations.  This  history  is  due, 
not  solely  to  the  heroism  of  the  people,  but 
also  to  the  authority  of  the  la'w  of  nations, 
that  public  law  of  the  world  which  is  stronger 
than  kings  or  marshals.  Three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago  a  great  orator  of  England 
pointed  out  to  his  audience  the  wonderful 
spectacle  of  Geneva,  in  former  times  repos- 
ing in  security,  though  the  King  of  France 
poured  his  armies  into  Italy  beneath  her 
gates.  It  is  this  public  law,  the  law  of  na- 
tions, which  we  study,  and  are  seeking  to  ex- 
tend, until  it  shall  embrace  the  whole  world, 
protecting  and  controlling  at  the  same  time 
the  weakest  and  the  strongest  of  the  nations." 

A  large  number  of  letters  expressive  of 
sympathy  and  approval  of  the  aims  of  the 
Association  were  received,  among  them  were 
messages  from  Count  Sclopis,  John  Bright, 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Profs.  Seeley  and  Levi, 
M.  Drouyn  de  L'Huys,  etc.,  etc. 

Among  the  more  important  propositions 
adopted  were  the  following : 

"The  President  then  proposed  that  a  spe- 
cial committee  should  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider whether  an  International  Tribunal 
should  not  be  recommended  for  the  settle- 
ment of  such  cases  as  that  which  occured  in 
the  collision  between  the  *  Ville  du  Havre  ' 
and  the  *Lochearn,'  wherein  the  English 
Admiralty  Court  gave  a  decision  which  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  French 
Tribunal.  He  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion which  was  carried  unanimously,  and  he 
was  requested  to  appoint  a  special  committee 
for  the  purpose.    *  That  a  committee  of  three 


persons  be  appointed  to  consider  the  exp^- 
iency  of  establishing  an  International  Tribu- 
nal  for  deciding  questions  arising  out  of  col- 
lisions at  sea  between  vessels  of  different 
nationalities.' " 

. 

The  interest  in  the  Conference  was  quite 
marked  at  the  opening  session,  and  it  seemed 
to  deepen  day  by  day,  and  it  culminated  in 
the  grand  public  demonstration  at  the  great 
Hall  of  the  Reformation,  on  Friday  evening, 
September  the  11th.  The  Hall  is  very  spw- 
ious,  accommodating  between  three  «^nxl  four 
thousand  people.  It  was  densely  crowded  by 
an  audience  representing  many  nationwuiw. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Dudley  Field, 
who  presided  ;  Henry  Richard,  of  England; 
his  Excellency,  Kawase,  from  Japan ;  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  Miles :  Prof.  Jourressonot,  of 
Geneva;  Frederic  Passy,  of  France ;  Dr. 
Von  Holtzendorff,  of  Germany ;  Arturo  Mar- 
coartu,  of  Spain,  and  P^re  Hyacinthe. 

The  vast  audience  listened  with  the  closest 
and  most  sympathetic  attention  to  the  close, 
and  the  exercises  lasted  two  hours  and  a  bait 

Upon  the  platform  were  President  Car- 
teret, and  members  of  the  Council  of  State 
and  persons  of  distinction  from  various 
parts  of  the  world.  I  was  assured  by  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Hall  that  the  occasion  ex- 
ceeded in  interest  any  meeting  that  had  ever 
been  held  in  that  famous  Hall. 

Among  not  the  least  enjoyable  cccasions 
attending  the  Conference  were  the  deligbtM 
social  reunions  in  which  we  participated. 
Indeed,  we  may  add,  these  were  among  the 
most  useful  occasions,  bringing  together,  u 
they  did,  persons  of  different  nations  and 
races,  and  cementing  their  hearts  in  endur- 
ing friendship.  .        .         •         •        • 

At  the  closing  business  session  of  theCwi- 
ference  the  partial  organization  of  the  A^eo- 
elation  which  was  effected  last  vear  at  Bru^ 
sels  was  completed,  a  carefully  prepared 
constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted,  an** 
officers  were  chosen.  The  name  finally  agree^ 
upon  is  "  The  Association  for  the  Reform  and 
Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations." 

The  Association  is  eminently  cosmopolitan 
in  its  character,  as  is  indicated  by  its  Dame 
and  object,  and  the  selection  of  its  offi^'ers. 
Its  object  is  the  reform  and  codification  o. 
the  law  of  nations,  as  a  uniform  basis  ftr 
the  regulation  of  the  treatment  of  nations 
by  each  other,  and  the  satisfactory  anc 
peaceful  seitlement  of  their  differences.  Or 
as  it  has  been  very  happily  expressed  bj 
Judge  Washburn,  **  Its  object  is  to  effect  ihe 
fellowship  of  the  nations  under  the  dommwc 
of  law  in  the  bonds  of  Peace." 

The  establishment,  in  due  time,  of  an  ^■ 
ternational  Tribunal,  which  may  be  of  a^l- 
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vantage  to  all  the  nations,  and  not  derogate 
from  their  sovereignty,  attracted  favorable 
atteotion  during  the  recent  session  of  the 
Conference,  and  is  anaong  the  prominent  mat- 
ters for  future  consideration.  The  officers  of 
the  Association  are,  an  Honorary  President, 
Vice-president,  a  Treasurer,  a  Council  of 
twelve  members,  and  a  Permanent  General 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  to  have  offices  in 
Paris,  London  and  Boston.  In  the  choice  of 
officers,  obviously,  regard  has  been  had  to  a 
fair  representation  of  each  country  aa  the 
list  will  show. 


Selected. 
HOME  AND  HAPPINESS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  truest  hap- 
piness is  ever  to  be  found  at  home.  No  man 
without  a  home  can  be  long  and  truly  happy. 
But  the  domestic  group  can  be  productive  of 
happiness  only  when  it  is  assimilated  by  af- 
fection, and  kept  in  union  by  discreet  friend- 
ship. Then  it  tends  to  produce  as  much  hap- 
piness as  this  world  is  capable  of;  and  its 
sweet  repose  is  sought  for  by  all  sensible  men, 
as  ever  by  the  wisest  and  the  greatest.  What 
can  be  compared  in  our  intercourse  of  life 
with  the  attentions  on  our  family,  with  their 
exhilarating  smiles  and  undissembled  love? 
All  this  raises  the  gentlest  and  most  pleasing 
emotions,  and  calls  forth  all  the  sentiments 
of  uncontrolled  nature.  What  are  the  rap- 
tares  of  ambition,  the  pleasures  of  fame,  the 
delights  of  honor,  in  comparison  with  this? 
Utterly  worthJess  and  insipid.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  see  senators  and  heroes  shutting  out 
the  acclamations  of  an  applauding  world  to 
partake  of  the  endearments  of  family  conver- 
sation, and  to  enjoy  the  prattling  of  their  lit- 
tle children  in  their  harmless  pleasures.  This 
is  one  of  the  purest  sources  of  mirth.  It  has 
influence,  too,  in  amending  the  heart ;  for  in- 
nocence is  communicated  by  coming  in  con- 
tact with  it ;  and  the  sweet  simplicity  of  chil- 
Iren  tends  to  purify  the  heart  from  the  pol- 
lution that  it  has  acquired  from  moving  in 
he  world  and  mixing  with  men.  Into  what 
m  ahy?8  of  moral  degredation  should  we  not 
)e  sunken  were  it  not  for  women  and  children. 
iV'ell  might  the  Great  Author  of  evangelical 
)hil()sophy  have  been  delighted  with  the  pres- 
nce  of  children  and  found  in  them — what  he 
Q  vain  sought  among  those  who  judged  them- 
elves  their  superiors — goodness  and  virtue. 
Cicero,  with  all  his  liberality  of  mind,  felt  the 
enderness  of  home  attachment.  At  one  time 
e  acknowledged  that  he  received  no  satisfac- 
ion  in  any  company  but  in  that  of  his  wife, 
is  little  daughter,  and — to  use  his  own  lan- 
uage — "  his  ?ionied  young  Cicero."  Sir 
homas  More,  with  his  great  powers  of  mind, 
evoted  a  great  share  of  his  time — because 


he  knew  it  to  be  his  duty  and  felt  it  to  be  his 
delight — to  the  amusement  of  his  children.  .^ 


^SCRAPS 


FROM       UNPUBLISHED        LETTBB8. 


I  received  yesterday  the  following  letter 
from  a  dear  friend  who  lives  many  miles 
away,  and  as  it  contains  that  which  loses  not 
in  value  by  being  shared,  I  gladly  offer  it  for 
the  **  scrap  column  "  in  Friends*  Intelligencer, 
and  feel  disposed  to  accompany  it  with  a  few 
thoughts  that  came  to  me  on  first  reading  it, 
on  the  excellency  of  the  Scripture  testimony, 
"  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth ," 
and  not  less  teaching  is  that  which  follows, 
"And  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  that  is 
meet,  and  which  tendelh  to  poverty."  There 
surely  is  a  tendency  with  some  to  keep  what- 
ever of  good  they  may  have  or  that  may  come 
to  them,  and  in  so  doing  they  impoverish 
thetpselves,  or,  in  other  words,  lose  the  full 
enjoyment  of  that  which  they  have.  The 
fresh  flowings  of  sympathy  are  of  almost  price- 
less value,  and  we  have  no  right  to  withhold 
their  manifestation. 

How  many  thirsty  spirits  might  be  re- 
freshed by  the  distribution  of  these  little  drops 
from  the  Fountain  of  Life,  and  how  many  of 
the  spiritually  hungry  would  be  fed  by  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  a  full  table,  were  we 
careful  to  gather  and  distribute  them.  We 
may  remember  in  this  connection  the  rich 
blessing  pronounced  upon  those  who  dealt 
their  bread  to  the  hungry — see  Isaiah  58th 
chapter.  Let  us  also  be  stimulated  to  ex- 
amine our  store-houses,  whether  of  the  mem- 
ory or  the  desk,  peradventure  we  will  find 
there,  that  which  is  of  value  in  danger  of 
becoming  mouldy.  Let  us  bring  it  forth  ;  it 
may  be  "  food  convenient"  for  some  who  are 
discouraged  under  an  apprehension  that  they 
are  travelling  a  path  into  which  a  fellow- 
pilgrim  never  looks.  If  the  offering  be  ever 
so 'small,  if  it  savor  of  love  and  life,  it  will  not 
return  unto  the  donor  void,  but  shall  prosper 
in  the  thing  whereunto  it  is  eeut.  My  friend 
says: 

*'  I  am  often  strengthened  and  helped  by 
the  sympathizing  spirits  of  my  friends,  and 
regard  it  as  a  portion  of  the  *  heavenly  bounty' 
on  which  we  all  are  certainly  *  pensioners.' 
It  appears  to  me  that  we  do  not  enough  real- 
ize and  acknowledge  this  as  one  of  the  heav- 
enly blessings  dispensed  by  a  loving  Father. 
Many  and  varied  are  the  dispensations,  and 
on  descending  the  western  slope  of  human 
life  and  looking  back  on  the  varied  scenes  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  joys  and  sorrows,  tempta- 
tions and  conflicts,  through  which  we  have 
passed,  how  can  we  do  other  than  feel  sensi- 
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ble  that  it  was  by  His  *  right  hand  '  that  we 
were  thus  carried  through ;  and  does  not  this 
conviction  strengthen  the  desire  that  those 
following  on  may  have  enhanced  in  their  view, 
the  true  value  of  a  living  operative  faith,  and 
an  abiding  trust  in  that  Almighty,  Omni- 
present love?  And  how  quieting  is  this  faith 
and  this  trust  to  the  wonted  anxieties  of  a 
parent  in  view  of  anticipated  vicissitudes 
awaiting  her  children,  especially  when  there 
is  evidence  of  their  being  under  these  holy 
influences.  Blest,  my  dear  friend,  do  I  feel 
as  a  mother,  in  realizing  the  verity  of  that  re- 
mark of  an  apostle,  ^No  greater  joy  has  a 
parent,  than  that  of  seeing  his  children  walk- 
ing in  the  Truth."  My  sons  are  examples  to 
me;  but  though  I  sensibly  feel  the  void  caused 
by  their  absence,  and  the  loss  of  their  help 
and  spirituality,  I  am  entirely  content,  be- 
lieving that  they  both  sought  to  be  directed 
by  best  Wisdom  in  their  movements,  and 
that  they  feel  themselves  in  their  right  places. 
What  more  could  I  ask  ?" 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADBLPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  12,  1874. 

The  Late  Peace  Conference. — In  the 
Foic6  o/ Peace,  a  "journal  devoted  to  peace 
principles,''  published  monthly  at  701  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  we  find  Dr.  Miles'  report 
of  the  Conference  held  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, Ninth  month  last,  in  the  interests  of 
universal  peace,  from  which  interesting  ex- 
tracts will  be  found  in  this  paper. 

The  whole  report  is  worthy  of  close  atten- 
tion, and  is  full  of  encouragement,  from  the 
fact  that  it  embraces  the  letters  and  speeches  of 
leading  men,  of  various  nationalities, who  have 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  peaseful 
settlement  of  all  international  difficulties. 
We  believe  there  is  no  subject  of  equal  mag- 
nitude now  claiming  the  attention  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  and  we  trust  every  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  will  do  his  part  to  help 
bring  about  so  desirable  a  result  as  is  contem- 
plated by  this  organization. 


I  o*  ■ 


Remember  the  Poor. — "Ye  have  the 
poor  with  you  always,"  was  the  declaration 
of  Jesus,  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  reminded, 
as  the  advent  of  winter  foreshadows  need  of 
protection  from  its  severities,  that  among  us 
now,  as  in  the  days  of  His  earthly  sojourn, 
are  to  be  found  "  the  poor."     Many  of  these, 


we  know,  are  nothing  better  than  pariisiteB' 

living  upon  the  thrift  and  industry  of  othen, 

satisfied  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  upon 

the  ''crumbs  that  fall  from  the  toble"  of 

comfort  and  independence. 

The  lives  of  such  are  sad  evidences  of  what 

men  may  become  when  destitute  of  pure  and 

lofty  aspirations. 

Yet,  low  and  degraded  as  they  may  be,  we 

must  not  forget  that  they  are  human,  and  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  able  to  perceive 
them,  they  have  human  wants  to  be  supplied; 
and  while  we  deplore  their  sad  coDdltioii, 
from  which  they  make  little  efibrt  to  lilt 
themselves,  we  cannot  ignore  the  claims  ot 
that  humanity  in  them,  which,  marred  bj 
sin,  is  nevertheless  of  the  same  type  which  in 
the  person  of  the  pure  and  holy  Jesus  wt 
manifested  to  the  world.  This  thought  in- 
vests the  human  form  with  a  sacredness  tha: 
no  condition,  however  degraded,  can  utterly 
destroy;  and  when  we  see  the  image  tliat 
was  created  to  wear  the  impress  of  tbe  Di- 
vine, so  scarred  and  disfigured  by  grovellin: 
appetites,  and  the  destitution  that  retolu 
therefrom,  we  do  well  to  inquire, "  Who  bath 
made  us  to  differ?" 

Let  us  not  grudge  the  pittance  Aat  these 
crave  at  our  hands ;  rather  let  us  be  thanWul 
that  we  have  been  preserved  from  falling  9c 

low. 
Between  these  miserable  outcasts  aud  tkt 

comfortably-housed  and  well-to-do  class  we 

to  be  found  multitudes,  in  various  condiiiot; 

of  need,  to  whom  a  little  help,  with  a  ki»* 

word  and  cheerful  encouragement,  would  ix 

an  unmeasured  blessing. 

Such  as  these  are  all  about  us :  thej  mir 
gle  with  us  in  our  meetings,  they  pas  us  r. 
the  market-places ;  they  rent  our  tenemeDU 
they  deal  with  us ;  they  work  for  us. 

It  needs  no  deep  insight  into  human  natu? 
to  find  them  out — the  face  wearing  lines 
brooding  care,  the  voice  subdued  and  faitf' 
ing,  the  hesitating  step — all  tell  a  sad  ule 
want  and  sorrow,  that  many  would  raih- 
starve  than  disclose. 

If  we  were  only  imbued  with  the  spirit  ' 
the  religion  we  profess,  that  counts  not  a:y 
thing  as  our  own,  and  ourselves  as  stevi^^* 
of  the  manifold  gifts  of  our  Heavenly  FalLt: 
how   would  our  charities,  leavened  bj  tb 
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power  of  love  flowing  from  the  Divine  foun- 
tain, be  twice  blessed — blessed  to  the  recip- 
ient, to  whom  it  is  offered  as  a  loan  from  the 
Lord ;  blessed  to  ourselves  in  that  we  have, 
hj  possessing  the  means  that  enables  us  to 
hand  forth  to  the  needy,  the  experience  that 
"  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 


■    tmm    I 


SwABTHMORE  COLLEGE. — The  eleventh 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  Swarth- 
more  College  was  held  Twelfth  month.  1st,  at 
Race  Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 
The  attendance  was  not  large.  It  has  been 
thought  that  if  the  meeting  were  held  at  a 
more  favorable  time  of  the  year  there  would 
be  many  more  present.  This  subject  has 
been  before  a  committee  which  has  carefully 
considered  the  proposed  change,  but  not  be- 
ing able  to  recommend  any  better  time,  the 
matter  was  laid  over  for  the  present. 

The  report  of  the  managers  was  listened 
to  with  marked  interest.  Three  of  the  effi- 
cient workers  have  been  removed  by  death 
during  the  year.  The  valuable  services  of 
these,  and  the  great  loss  the  College  sustains 
in  their  removal  was  feelingly  dwelt  upon. 

The  ballot  for  officers  resulted  in  the  re- 
election of  Isaac  H.  Clothier  and  Sarah  F. 
Corlies,  for  Clerks,  and  the  election  of  Hugh 
Mcllvain  for  Treasurer.  The  term  of  service 
of  eight  of  the  managers  expiring  at  this 
time,  Clement  Biddle,  Edward  Taylor,  Isaac 
Stephens,  Martha  6.  Mcllvain  and  Eliza  H. 
Bell  were  reelected,  and  Franklin  Shoe- 
maker, Annie  Cooper  and  Sarah  H.  Baker, 
were  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies.  Clement 
M.  Biddle  was  chosen  by  the  managers  to 
serve  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Wm.  Dorsey, 
deceased. 

The  vote  on  the  purchase  of  the  adjoining 
property,  known  as  the  West  Farm,  contain- 
ing ninety- three  acres,  resulted  in  the  unan- 
imous decision  in  its  favor,  and  the  Board 
was  authorized  to  have  the  deeds  properly 
transferred  to  the  College.  $12,000  of  the 
purchase-money  has  already  been  contributed, 
one  of  the  last  acts  of  S.  B.  Worth  haviug 
been  to  sign  a  check  as  a  gift  to  this  fund. 
$8,000  will  remain  on  mortgage;  the  hope 
was  expressed  by  many,  that  this  sum  might 
soon  be  made  up  by  voluntary  subscription, 
and  the  whole  property  be  given  to  the  Col- 


lege free  of  debt  It  was  stated  to  the  meet- 
ing that  one  individual  had  offered  to  donate 
$5,000  for  the  improvement  of  said  property 
should  the  stockholders  decide  to  purchase  it. 

The  meeting  was  especially  interesting : 
the  affairs  of  the  college  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  The  prevailing  feeling  as  ex- 
pressed, was  the  great  need  for  every  member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  be  faithful  to 
the  appointment,  and  it  was  recommended 
that  any  who  are  not  able  to  devote  the  requi- 
site time  to  its  duties  should  resign  that  others 
who  feel  called  to  the  work  and  can  give  at- 
tention thereto  may  be  appointed. 

The  receipts  of  the  college  for  the  past 
year  have  exceeded  the  current  expenses, 
leaving  a  small  balance  in  its  favor,  which 
has  been  appropriated  to  making  necessary 
repairs. 

DIED. 

DAVIS.— In  West  Brandywine,  on  5th  of  EleTenth 
month,  Sasan  B.  Davis,  widow  of  William  M.  Davis, 
in  the  BOtb  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Bradford 
Monthly  Meeting 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  her  life  was  devoted  to 
active  benevolence,  and  that  she  was  an  hnmble- 
minded  Christian. 

GREEN.— On  the  23d  of  Eleventh  month,  Phebe, 
widow  of  Edwin  R.  Green,  and  daughter  of  the  lata 
Joseph  Ourney,  in  the  60th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Goeymans  Monthly  Meeting,  New  York. 

HIBBERD.— On  Fifth-day,  the  12th  of  Eleventh 
month,  Susan  Hibberd,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age ; 
an  elder  of  Darby  Monthly  Meeting. 

LINVILL. — At  his  residence,  in  Salisbury,  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.,  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month, 
1874,  of  pneumonia,  John  Linvill,  in  the  81st  year 
of  his  age. 

Interment  at  Sadsbury  Friends'  burying  ground, 
on  the  22d. 

ANDREWS.— At  Fallston,  Harford  Co.,  Md.,  on 
the  3l8t  of  Seventh  month,  Abigail,  widow  of 
George  Andrews,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age,  for- 
merly of  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  but  for  the  past  60} ears 
a  member  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting. 

Nothing  is  more  strongly  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  true  religion  than  a  despondent  habit 
of  mind.  It  is  essentially  distrust,  and  none 
who  have  a  vital  and  realizing  sense  of  the 
perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  that  upholds  and 
guides  the  Universe,  will  continue  to  bend 
beneath  a  load  of  fear,  apprehension  and  sad- 
ness. Where  the  trust  and  faith  so  often 
fluently  expressed,  is  deeply  experienced 
in  the  heart,  it  will  drive  out  the  darkness 
of  gloom  with  its  own  bright  sunshine,  the 
blessings  of  life  will  be  gratefully  accepted, 
gladly  enjoyed,  and  patiently  resigned,  and 
its  woes  will  only  be  contemplated  sufficiently 
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to  rouse  all  the  energies  of  mind  and  body 
to  work  for  tlieir  alleviation. 


—— ^•►— • 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

No.  26. 
(Gontinaed  from  page  662.) 

So  msiuj  objects  and  scenes  of  interest  oc- 
cupied us  during  our  last  days  in  Munich 
that  I  feel  puzzled  to  decide  what  to  enlarge 
upon  for  the  edification  of  friends  at  home. 
We  were  greatly  interested  in  a  visit  to  the 
Ethnographic  Museum,  where  are  gathered 
many  curious  reliqs  of  pre- historic  men,  as 
well  as  specimens  of  the  handiwork  and  artis- 
tic eflTorts  of  the  semi  barbaric  races  of  the 
present  day.  Great  halls,  filled  with  the  fan- 
tastic and  ugly  carvings,  paintings  and  pot- 
tery, as  well  as  the  hideous  and  repulsive 
idols  of  the  Orientals,  are  to  me  very  weari- 
some. We  find  them  in  all  cities,  and  are 
always  solemnly  exhorted  to  make  them  a 
visit ;  but  they"  are  truly  monotonous.  That 
long  row  of  portraits  of  Chineee  beauties  on 
the  wall — helpless,  absurd-looking  creatures, 
with  nails  like  exaggerated  claws,  and  eyes 
like  almonds — is  dispiriting;  but  one  may 
find  some  amusement  in  scanning  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  lords  of  that  celestial  king- 
dom, who  are  ranged  on  the  other  side. 
Supreme  self-satisfaction  and  an  unutterable 
calm  must  be  characteristic  of  the  mandarin 
who  exercises  authority,  or  carries  out  the 
supposed  will  of  the  emperor  in  China.  *I 
hasten  past  them  all,  not  even  stopping  to 
admire  the  long  row  of  images  of  Buddha, 
some  white,  some  black,  some  gilt,  and  all 
silly-looking  enough  ;  for  I  want  to  see  the 
valuable  remains  of  the  Troglodytes  and 
Lake  dwellers,  which  have  been  discovered 
in  recent  times  in  Europe.  The  contents  of 
several  horizontal  cases,  ranged  along  the 
centre  of  a  large  hall,  would  give  much  food 
for  thought  to  an  antiquarian ;  and  the  un- 
learned wanderer  from  the  crude  new  world 
may  hope  to  catch  an  idea  or  two. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  most  ancient  ances- 
tors of  the  human  race  lived  in  the  remote 
age  when  the  glacial  epoch  was  near  its  end 
Europe  was  just  emerging  from  the  white 
mantle  of  snow  and  ice  in  which  it  had  so 
long  been  buried ;  the  rivers  rolled,  for  the 
most  part,  several  hundred  feet  above  their 
present  beds,  and  woolly  elephants,  with  long 
manes,  woolly  rhinoceroses  and  hippopotami, 
giant  bears  and  mighty  cats  like  lions  or 
tigers,  hyenas  without  number,  and  huge 
oxen,  disputed  with  primeval  man  the  domin- 
ion of  the  land.  This,  at  least,  is  the  lesson 
that  the  learned  investigators  of  cave  relics 
have  drawn  from  the  unearthed  records.  One 
pauses  in  inquiry  before  a  dish  of  cracked 


fragments  of  human  bones.  The  antiqaarian 
says,  "  Behold,  an  evidence  that  these  cave- 
dwellers  ate  each  other  as  occasion  required ; 
and  behold,  also,  they  knew  that  the  marrow 
was  the  richest  and  most  delicate  morsel  of 
all."  These  forefathers  understood  how  to 
make  stone  axes,  and  could  shape  a  kind  of 
weapon  from  the  sharp  flints,  but  how  poorly 
armed  were  they  to  oppose  the  many  and 
fearful  antagonists  which  the  age  of  gigantic 
mammals  produced  I  There  was  no  pottery, 
it  seems,  and  this  circumstance  appears  to 
prove  the  high  antiquity  of  the  cave-dwellers ; 
but  there  were  implements  made  of  horn 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  to 
sew  the  skins  with  which  they  protected  their 
bodies ;  and  there  are  perforated  discs  and 
strangely-wrought  bear  teeth,  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  used  for  ornament.  So, 
even  in  this  childhood  of  the  race,  man  in- 
dulged in  decorating  himself. 

After  the  earliest  stone  age,  here  we  have 
the  remains  of  the  second  period  of  man,  char- 
acterized by  the  appearance  of  great  number* 
of  reindeers  in  Central  Europe.   This  animal, 
which  is  now  only  found  in  the  farthest  north, 
was  then   in   existence  as  far  south  as  the 
Pyrenees.     The  huge  creatures  of  the  cave 
period  were  gone,  or  were  disappearing  from 
the  earth,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  ani- 
mals resembling  those  of  our  own    period, 
which  are  found  in  the  far  north  or  in  tiie 
vicinity   of  snowy  mountain   peaks.     From 
this,  a  rough,  cold  climate  is  inferred  for  the 
reindeer  period.     It  is  called  the  later  stone 
age,  as  the  men  of  that  period  were  not  famil- 
iar with  the  use  of  metals,  still  using  the  rode 
stone  implements.     There  is  no  evidence  of 
any  attempt  to  cultivate  the  land  yet,  so  the 
food  of  the  people  must  have  been  largely 
carnivorous.     It  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
stone  implements  should  have  been  so  finely 
wrought.  The  hole  for  the  handle  of  the  stone 
hammer  is  round  and  emooth,  as  if  bored  by 
the  best  metallic  implements  of  these  days  ; 
the  shape  is  symmetrical,   and  the  surface 
finely  polished.     There  are  punchers  or  awls 
made  of  reindeer's  horn,  and  there  were  horn 
or  bone  needles  with  eyes.     The  threads  used 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  sinews  of  the 
reindeer,  because  we  find  the  incision  in  the 
long  tibial  bones  of  these  animals  at  the  point 
where  the  lower  end  of  the  long  sinew  adheres 
to  them.     Here  are  pieces  of  violet  fluorspar, 
of  agate  and  of  green  ores  of  copper,  which 
are  believed  to  have  served  for  ornaments ; 
and  here,  too,  are  perforated  shells  and  teeth, 
which  may  have  made  bracelets  and  neck- 
laces.    The  stone  points  on  lances  and  spears 
are  more  finely  cut,  and  small  knives  of  flint 
have  replaced  the  crude  stone  hatchets,  and 
arrows  are  found  with  barbed  hooks  upon  the 
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sides.    In  this  period  the  first  rude  attempts 
at  pottery  are  found,  but  the  vessels  are  only 
shaped  by  hand,  are  very  coarse,  and  without 
omapQent.   In  the  ease  before  us  are  attempts 
at  pictorial  representations  on  the  horns  of 
the  reindeer,  and  these  are  of  great  interest  as 
giving  a  clue  by  which  the  ingenious  investi- 
gators have  reconstructed  a  picture  of  the 
primitive  times  of  central  Europe,  fanciful, 
perhaps,  but  interesting.     In  the  words  of  a 
recent  writer  on  this  subject :  "  We  see  our 
ancestors   in   dark   caves,   lying  round    the 
hearth,  surrounded  by  heaps  of  animal  re- 
mains, which   they  threw  about  carelessly, 
and  which   fill   the  room   with  pestilential 
vapors.     We  see  them  skilfully,  and  with  in- 
exhaustible  patience,  make  their  weapons  out 
of  flint,  and  their  implements  from  reindeer's 
antlers,  shave  oflT  the  hair  from  the  skins  of 
animals,  and  turn  them,  by  the  aid  of  pointed 
flints  and  needles,  into  garments.   We  accom- 
pany them  on  their  hunting  excursions,  and 
see  them  fatally  wound  the  wild  animals  with 
the  flint  points  of  their  lances  and  spears. 
We  follow  them  on  their  commercial  journeys 
into  far  distanf  France,  where  they  exchange 
precious  flints  and  shells  or  agates  for  orna- 
ments, where  they  gather  fluor  pieces  to  de- 
light their  eyes  with  their  varied  colors,  or 
procure  plates  of  sandstone  for  the  inclosure 
of  their  hearths.     Even  death  we  see  holding 
its  harvest.     We  see  our  ancestors  inter  the 
remains  of  their  friends  in  a  cave,  surrounded 
by  urns,   weapons,  amulets.     We  see  them 
close  this  cave  with  a  stone  plate  to  protect 
it  against  the  invasion  of  wild  animals.     We 
attend  the  funeral  meal  before  the  residence 
of  the  dead,  see  the  fire  kindled  on  the  hearth, 
the  killed  animals  carved  and  roasted  meat 
distributed.    We  see  the  vaulted  grave  again 
and  again  opened  and  closed  for  the  gradual 
reception  of  children  and  adults,  amid  thesame 
solemn  rites,  until  it  is  full." 

In  the  next  and  last  case  of  the  collection 
are  the  relics  of  a  still  later  age.  A  great 
destruction  by  mighty  currents  of  water  puts 
an  end  to  the  reindeer  period,  and  a  new' era 
breaks  upon  Europe. 

Here  we  have  relics  of  the  Swiss  Lake 
dwellers,  who  built  their  habitations  on  rude 
piles  in  the  water^  began  to  tame  the  animals, 
to  cultivate  the  land,  and  at  last,  to  work  the 
metals.  ^  Here  are  bronze  implements,  and 
the  period  we  have  reached  is  called  the 
bronze  age.  But  even  yet,  among  the  pole 
structures  there  are  found  roasted,  broken 
human  bones,  knawed  by  human  teeth,  and 
we  see  that  these  people  were  savages  and 
cannibals.  And  here  we  have  wonderful  ev- 
idence of  the  eternal  patience  of  the  creative 
Wisdom.  How  slowly  I  ah,  how  slowly! 
grind  the  mills  of  God ;  and  how  inexpress- 


ibly precious  is  the  long  result  of  time ;  and 
what  visions  crowd  upon  the  awakened  mind 
of  the  possible  high  destiny  of  this  wonder- 
fully progressive  race  which  is  grandly  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  of  the  denizens 
of  earth,  by  restless  aspirations,  and  glori- 
ous though  painful  strivings  towards  the  in- 
finite beauty  and  perfection  of  the  Creative 
mind. 

But  here  is  the  uniformed  janitor  who 
comes  to  remind  us  that  it  is  one  o'clock,  the 
hour  for  closing  the  building,  and  that  our 
sabbath  morning  for  musing  among  the  relics 
of  far  antiquity  is  over. 

The  October  fest  has  begun,  and  the  streets 
are  crowded  with  a  motley  looking  company 
of  rustics,  who  are  busied,  like  ourselves,  in- 
vestigating the  glories  of  Munich. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  grotesque  and 
certainly  the  reverse  of  beautiful.  A  black 
handkerchief  is  drawn  comer-wise  over  the 
head  and  tied  behind ;  the  dress  is  very  com- 
monly of  two  colors ;  the  waist  green,  the 
very  full  skirt  and  leg  of  mutton  sleeves  red, 
with  a  clumsy  black  bodice  laced  over  the 
waist,  and  a  yellow  handkerchief  pinned  over 
the  neck.  A  great,  long,  wide  blue  apron, 
reaching  fully  three  fourths  round  the  body, 
and  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirts,  and  a 
pair  of  low  shoes  with  parti- colored  stockings 
complete  the  costume.  This  is  an  extreme 
case  of  course,  and  there  is  evidently  no  rule 
in  regard  to  color,  individual  taste  being 
fully  expressed,  and  there  being  no  blind  fof 
lowing  of  Paris  fashion  plates.  I  noted  one 
more  important  looking  dame,  who  wore  a' 
lofty  gilt  ornament  on  the  back  of  her  head, 
with  six  streamers  of  broad  black  ribbon  de- 
pending from  it  and  reaching  below  the  waist. 
She  wore  a  cashmere  shawl  and  was  much 
more  ricjily  attired  than  the  humbler  sort 
with  their  black  head  handkerchiefs.  The 
men  wore  feathers  of  various  kinds  in 
their  hats,  and  had  their  short  coats  dec- 
orated with  silver  coin  buttons  sewed  on  so 
closely  that  they  overlapped  each  other.  These 
buttons  are  often  very  old,  having  descended 
from  father  to  son  through  several  genera- 
tions, and  are  considered  an  evidence  of  good 
family.  A  dull,  innocent  looking  people 
they  are,  not  rude  or  disorderly  in  the  least ; 
and,  though  they  drink  beer  so  enormously, 
we  see  no  intoxication  at  all.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  note  the  cheerful,  quiet,  respectful 
demeanor  of  these  peasants,  and  pleasant, 
too,  to  see  them  enjoy  for  a  season  a  sight  of 
the  magnificence  their  hard  labor  was  the 
means  of  creating.  To  me  it  seems  strange 
that  they  are  willing  to  wear  a  costume  which 
defines  caste  so  distinctly — anrf  I  am  told 
peculiar  costumes  are  gradually  disappearinty. 

Though  it  is  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the 
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multitude  are  turning  their  steps  towards  tha 
Theresian  meadow  where  there  are  races  and 
various  games  this  afternoon,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  young  King  himself  will  dis- 
tribute prizes  to  the  victors.  But  we  prefer 
to  sit  awhile  on  the  cheerful  Maximilian 
Strasse  and  watch  the  moving  multitude  to 
following  them  to  their  destination  to-daj. 

The  fest,  which  lasts  a  week,  was  inaugu- 
rated yesterday  in  the  glass  industrial  palace 
where  was  collected  a  display  of  agricultural 
machinery,  and  of  agricultural  productions 
less  full,  I  thought,  than  is  commonly  to  be 
found  at  our  country  fairs  at  home.  There 
were  many  varieties  of  rabbits  or  hares,  and 
pigeons  exhibited,  which  I  had  never  seen 
before,  and  I  was  interested  to  note  the  enor- 
mous beefs  used  in  the  sugar  manufacture, 
and  the  syrup,  the  crude  brown  sugar,  and 
the  crystalline  loaf  which  is  obtained  from 
them.  The  silk-worm  in  all  its  stages,  from 
the  egg  upward,  was  on  exhibition,  and  some 
of  the  silk  from  the  cocoons  was  shown. 
Here,  too,  are  specimens  of  the  prepared  flax, 
and  the  yet  more  beautiful  hempen  tibre; 
and  yonder  are  many  varieties  of  wool,  some 
snowy  white,  some  quite  dark,  some  short, 
«ome  long,  some  coarse,  some  fine.  Next,  we 
have  a  representation  of  a  hop  garden,  with 
all  its  needful  appliances — even  to  the  fur- 
nace which  heats  the  tar  in  which  the  lower 
«nd  of  the  poles  are  steeped. 

And  here  the  India-rubber  manufacturers 
«how  us  specimens  of  the  crude  material  from 
many  lands.  The  Brazilian  gum  is  in  two 
forms,  a  clear  black  mass  which  seems  to  have 
been  melted  and  hardened  into  convenient 
form,  and  a  large  brown  roll  like  a  giant 
cigar,  made  of  sheets  as  thin  as  paper.  The 
Mexican,  resembles  a  great  unsightly  mouldy 
cheese,  black  without  and  whitish  within; 
while  that  from  Madagascar  is  reddish. 
From  this  material  we  are  shown  the  usual 
variety  of  goods — bath-tubs,  cushions,  pumps, 
car-springs,  shoes,  and  tubes  of  all  sorts. 
The  clothing  made  of  India-rubber  is  neat 
and  varied,  and  seems  soft,  light  and  desir- 
able. 

The  agricultural  college  exhibits  philo- 
eophical  apparatus  of  great  simplicity  and 
b^uty.  But  the  stolid-looking  young  men 
are  much  more  interested  in  the  lottery  just 
beyond,  where  a  large  variety  of  articles  of 
rather  trifling  value  are  shown,  each  having 
a  number  conspicuously  attached.  These 
numbers  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  basket  of 
little  evelopes  which  stand  on  the  counter  for 
flale,  five  cents  a  piece.  A  silver  gulden  will 
buy  ten  shares,  and  I  stood  awhile  to  see  if 
anyone  obtained  anything  worth  having. 
Almost  all  the  envelopes  contained  blanks 
and   one  could  see  strikingly  verified  the 


proverb, ''  A  fool  and  his  money  are  Boon 
parted." 

The  insects  and  the  parasitic  growths  wUoh 
are  destructive  to  vegetation  are  shown  in 
great  variety,  neatly  arranged  like  the  leayei 
of  an  herbarium.  Forty-five  specimeoB  of 
Puecinicu  were  shown,  some  on  grasses,  some 
on  flowers,  some  on  leaves  and  some  on  fruits ; 
— besides  which  there  were  many  other  port- 
folios of  disease  and  noxious  insects  vhich 
would  interest  a  microscopist  or  a  pracUcsl 
gardener. 

Three  very  nicely-prepared  skeletons  of  the 
pig  stand  inviting  inspection,  which  show  the 
results  of  different  kinds  of  food  in  deveop- 
ing  the  animal.  If  I  rightly  understood  the 
labels,  it  was  shown  that  a  food  cootaining 
phosphate  of  lime  had  produced  surpruiog 
effects,  doubling  the  weight  of  the  animal  u 
compared  with  one  of  the  same  age  and  raoe 
fed  on  potatoes  alone. 

Fish-culture  too  shows  its  results,  and  the 
various  domestic  fowls  are  ranged  in  cages  to 
display  their  good  qualities.  The  geese  and 
ducks  have  for  their  use  a  sodded  circle,  witli 
a  pond  of  running  water  in  the  centre,  and 
the  important  airs  of  the  geese  as  th^ 
marched  round  their  domain  and  spoke  their 
minds,  were  amusing  enough. 

Here  b  a  neatly-carpeted  area,  where  i 
gentleman  presides  over  a  large  famiij  of 
Singer's  sewing-machines.  He  speaks  Eaglak, 
and  I  ask  him  if  he  finds  a  good  market  for 
his  machines  in  Munich.  He  says  that  the 
sales  have  been  very  numerous,  and  assures 
me,  after*  the  manner  of  sewing-machine 
agents,  that  the  "  Singer."  is  the  best  machine 
in  existence.  It  is  astonLshing  that  these  ma- 
chines are  sold  here  in  Germany  for  about 
half  the  price  asked  for  them  at  home.  The 
manufacturers  are  very  illiberal  to  their  fel- 
low-citizens, when  they  demand  a  price  so  very 
much  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  article  at 
home,  and  can  afford  to  dispose  of  them 
abroad  at  50  per  cent.  less. 

But  the  scene  on  the  Theresian  meadow  ii 
far  more  attractive  to  the  multitude  than  that 
in  the  industrial  palace.  Here  the  fest  a*- 
sumes  a  childish  character  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  a  very  simple-minded  peo- 
ple. The  green  meadow  b  occupied  with  a 
kind  of  temporary  city  of  tents  and  huts,  in 
a  part  of  which  there  are  all  manner  of  grotr 
esque  shows.  Here  are  the  enormous  young 
maiden,  and  the  gigantic,  mature  woman  to 
be  seen  for  a  few  kreutzers  ;  here  is  a  Punch 
and  Judy  show;  here  are  wax-semblances  of 
royal  and  notable  persons;  here  are  wild 
beasts  whose  roar  is  plainly  to  be  heard  be- 
hind the  curtain ;  and  here  are  circus  per- 
formances frightful  to  behold  even  from  the 
outside  of  the  enchanted  circle.    In  front  of 
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one  of  the  tents,  I  saw  a  company  of  prettj, 
litUe  dogs  reposing  on  a  table  in  the  sunshine, 
who  looked  like  old  acquaintances.  I  ad- 
dressed them,  on  a  venture,  as  ''  Napoleon  I 
Bismarck !  McMahonI  Diana!''  when  I  was 
greeted  with  a  succession  of  joyous  barks  of 
recognition,  and,  if  the  guardian  of  the  little 
canines  had  not  restrained  them  by  a  quiet 
caress,  I  should  have  had  one  or  two  of  these 
notables  in  my  arms.  They  were  my  Inns- 
bruck acquaintances. 

The  royal  pavilion  is  vacant,  and  we  think 
we  notice  a  cool  indifference  among  the  peo- 
ple when  the  King  is  mentioned.  He  seems 
to  care  little  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
multitude,  and  we  hear  that  he  failed  to  ap- 
pear on  the  grounds  yesterday,  when  it  was 
supposed  he  would  distribute  prizes.  It  is 
said,  too,  that  he  is  inhospitable,  and  does  not 
care  to  admit  visitors  to  the  beautiful,  royal 
palaces  he  has  inherited  from  his  father  and 
grandfather. 

Merry-go-rounds,  and  a  gigantic  wheel-ap- 
paratus, with  a  swing-car  suspended  from 
each  spoke,  are  very  popular,  and  are  mov- 
ing merrily  to  the  sound  of  cheerful  music, 
bearing  men,  women  and  children  on  circular 
journeys.  The  whole  scene  is  somewhat  like 
the  fgte  we  witnessed  at  St.  Germain ;  but 
the  charming,  graceful  vivacity  of  the  French 
people  is  wanting,  and  eating  and  beer-drink- 
mg  form  almost  one-half  of  the  entertain- 
ment It  is  a  matter  of  real  astonishment  to 
count  the  beer-barrels  which  are  emptied  of 
their  contents  on  the  grounds,  and  to  note 
that  the  bitter  beverage  has  so  little  intox- 
icating influence  upon  the  people.  The  best 
feature  of  this  festival  is  the  patient  good 
order.  Here  are  all  ages  and  conditions  of 
people  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  and 
from  the  little  infant,  in  his  wicker  carriage, 
to  the  gray-haired  *'  frau-mutter,*'  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  her  venerable  companion ;  and 
the  rights  of  all  are  respected ;  no  one  tres- 
passing on  another,  no  ill-humor,  no  noise  nor 
restlessness.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  stroll 
about  the  grounds  and  to  sit  an  hour  or  two 
among  them ;  but  any  American  would  mar- 
vel, I  think,  to  see  such  a  multitude  of  people 
kept  together  for  a  week  by  such  trivial  at* 
tractions. 

I  doubt  not  if  these  Teutons,  so  stolid  and 
peaceful  here  at  the  foot-stool  of  the  bronze 
Bavaria,  were  transplanted  in  America,  and 
were  there  stimulated  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
glorious  possibilities  that  American  citizen- 
ship implies,  they  would  become  as  aggressive 
and  progressive  as  their  Anglo-Saxon  breth- 
ren beyond  the  wave  are  to-day.  But  their 
habits  of  order  and  obedience  to  law  would 
make  them  valuable  citizens  of  our  great 
land  of  refuge,  to  which  so  many  of  their 


brethren  have  emigrated.  In  all  the  relations 
of  life,  they  know  the  value  of  order. 

"  Holj  Order,  rich  in  blessing, 
Heayen's  daughter,  ligbtlj  pressing 
Hold  her  law,  all  ranks  connected. 
Mighty  States  bath  she  erected, 
Calling  from  the  wilds  the  savage 
There  to  dwell, — no  more  to  ravage. 
Into  human  huts  she  goeth. 
And  all  gentle  customs  showeth. 
Weaving  that  dear  tie  around  us, 
Which  to  Fatherland  hath  bound  us."  * 

So  sings  the  sweet  German  poet,  or  so,  at 
least,  has  the  American  sage  translated  him. 
One  sees  much  to  admire  in  every  land,  and 
always  something  not  so  admirable;  but  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  in  Europe  "  Every- 
thing is  upward  striving." 

The  intense  frugality  with  which  every- 
thing is  carefully  utilized,  and  the  absolute 
neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  public  streets, 
are  instructive  to  Americans.  Unless  there 
is  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better  before 
the  old  world  makes  us  a  visit  on  our  hun- 
dreth  birth-day,  our  European  brethren  will 
stand  aghast  at  the  filthiness  of  our  cities,  and 
will  ask,  in  dismay,  if  republics  do  not  really 
know  how  to  keep  themselves  clean. 

And  now  we  bid  adieu  to  Munich,  regret- 
ting to  leave  it,  and  hoping,  against  proba* 
bility,  to  see  it  sometime  again.  It  is  a  spot 
of  magnificent  newness  amid  the  antiquity 
of  Europe,  a  home  of  art  and  artists ;  a  de- 
lightful place  of  residence,  combining  almost 
every  advantage  that  a  student  of  art,  science 
or  literature  could  desire.  We  leave  it  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  that  noble  hospitality 
which  throws  open  to  the  visitor,  as  well  as 
to  the  citizen  of  Bavaria,  those  glorious  art- 
treasures  which  are  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind; 

'<  And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward  I" 


Tenth  month  Ith^  1874. 


S.  R. 


I  — >  ■ 


Extract. 
DIFFERENT  VIEWS  OF   DEATH. 

It  is  singular  to  note  in  how  many  different 
ways  death  is  regarded  by  mankind,  and  the 
variety  of  feelings  produced  by  its  consider- 
ation. To  some  it  is  an  object  of  hope,  to 
others  of  dread  ;  some  love  to  ponder  on  its 
import  and  bearings,  others  turn  from  it  with 
aversion,  and  dismiss  it  imperiously  &om  their 
thoughts.  Some  think  of  it  but  as  a  door^ 
which,  opening,  will  lead  to  more  complete 
developments  and  higher  existence,  while  to 
others  it  appears  to  be  a  termination  to  all 
their  plans  and  aims,  a  sudden  cutting  short 
of  life,  with  all  its  varied  excitements.  To 
some  it  is  a  theme  which  enkindles  the  im* 

*From  Schiller's  "  Song  of  the  Bell/'  translated 
by  Wm.  H.  Furness. 
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agination  and  inspires  the  soul,  to  others  it 
suggests  chiefly  its  outward  trappings  and 
symbols,  the  body  arrayed  for  the  tomb,  the 
funeral,  the  house  of  mourning,  the  grave. 
It  is  not  only  the  varied  opinions  which  men 
hold  as  to  the  meaning  of  death  as  an  en- 
trance to  a  future  life  which  operate  to  pro- 
duce these  different  effects  on  the  mind. 
Natural  temperament,  habits  of  thought, 
courage  or  timidity,  the  tendency  of  the  mind 
to  dwell  on  the  material  or  the  spiritual,  all 
.  contribute  to  tinge  the  subject  with  their 
peculiar  coloring.  .... 
Apart  from  the  natural  and  inevitable  grief 
which  must  attend  the  parting  from  dear 
friends,  death  in  itself  considered  is  not  a 
woe,  nor  should  our  meditations  upon  it  par- 
take wholly  of  sorrowful  features.  That  they 
so  frequently  do,  and  that  they  are  for  this 
reason  so  generally  avoided,  is  chiefly  owing 
to  a  current  belief  that  the  things  of  this  life 
are  hostile  to  man's  spiritual  being;  that 
time  and  eternity  are  so  antagonistic  m  their 
nature,  that  there  can  be  no  congeniality  or 
harmony  between  them.  The  love  of  life, 
and  of  all  that  is  known  by  experience  to 
constitute  life,  is  strong  in  man^  and  hence 
the  shrinking  from  what  is  supposed  to  be  at 
variance  with  it.  A  firm  belief  in  the  wis- 
dom, consistency  and  harmony  of  the  work- 
ings of  Divine  Providence  will  dispel  this 
error.  As  we  already  occupy  a  definite  place 
in  the  arrangements  of  this  world,  as  these 
arrangements  must  be  parts  of  a  great  whole, 
under  the  same  government,  and  as  our  hap- 
piness and  interests  are  promoted  here  only 
by  faithful  fidelity  to  duty,  so  the  same  great 
principles  will  underlie  any  other  world  or 
different  state,  and  the  same  power  and  love 
uphold  and  regulate  it 

A  pure  and  virtuous  life  will  more  than  all 
beside  strip  death  of  the  terror  and  gloom  so 
often  thrown  around  it  The  nature  of  all 
vital  force  is  cumulative.  A  falling  body  does 
not  gather  momentum  more  surely,  than  the 
character  gathers  force  in  whatever  direction 
it  is  guided.  The  energy  of  the  will  augments 
with  every  volition,  the  capacity  of  the  benev- 
olent affections,  the  sense  of  honor,  the  love 
of  truth  and  goodness  are  forever  increasing 
in  those  who  cherish  them.  To  the  sensual 
passions,  unholy  desires,  selfishness,  pride, 
avarice — all  that  tends  to  crush  goodness  out 
of  the  soul,  gain  power  with  fearful  rapidity 
in  those  who  suffer  them  to  take  root  in  their 
hearts.  This  is  what  gives  to  immortal  life 
all  its  dignity,  and  only  as  we  take  in  this 
idea  can  we  form  any  adequate  notion  of  its 
power.  To  those  who  regard  the  material 
part  of  life  as  all  in  all,  death,  coming  only 
to  dissolve  it,  will  seem  a  cruel  tyrant,  crush- 
ing all  that  is  most  dearly  prized ;  but  to 


those  who  think  of  life  as  something  nobler 
than  mere  physical  existence,  who  recognize 
the  ever  increasing  power  of  character,  death 
will  be  but  the  agent  which  sets  the  spirit 
free  from  earthly  limits,  and  as  such  will 
bring  no  terrors. 


«■  ^m^  ' 


tt 


MORE  THAN  WE  ASK. 


BT   CHABLS8  G.  AllBS. 


» 


There  Rre  deep  things  of  Qod  :  push  oat  from  shore' 
Hast  thou  found  much  ?  Oive  thanks,  and  look  for 

more. 
Dost  fear  the  generous  Giver  to  ofifend  ? 
Then  think  His  store  and  bounty  know  no  end. 
He  needeth  not  to  be  implored  nor  teased : 
The  more  we  take,  the  better  is  fle  pleased. 

Nor  is  it  alms,  dispensed  in  high  disdain: 

He  loses  nothing ;  'tis  His  only  gain 

To  make  ihee  rich.     What  can  He  do  but  give, 

Since  there's  not  one  from  whom  He  may  receirel 

He  quit-claims  nothing :  what's  bestowed  oa  thee. 

Immortal  child,  stays  in  the  family. 

This  exercise  of  giving  out  His  wealth 
Maintains  Him  fresh  in  everlasting  health; 
For  how  should  Goodness  be  the  Perfect  Good, 
If  Goodness  slept,  nor  cared  for  His  own  brood? 
«  ■  •  •  •  .  • 

What  service  can  we  render  Thee,  kind  Hetven, 
But  freely  take  what  is  bo  freely  given  ? 
Thy  best  of  gifts  is  wit  to  keep  the  cup 
Wherein  Thou  pourest  blessing  right  side  up. 
Dwell  Thou  within  us,  Lord  of  Charity  1 
And  we  from  Thee  shall  endless  givers  be. 

■  <»  « 

GUBBTS  OF  THE   HEABT. 

Soft  falls  through  the  gathering  twilight, 

The  rain  from  the  dripping  eaveSj 
And  stirs  with  a  tremulous  rustle, 

The  dead  and  the  dying  leaves ; 
While  afar,  in  the  midst  of  the  shadows, 

I  hear  the  sweet  voices  of  bells ; 
Come  borne  on  the  wind  of  the  aatumn. 

That  fitfully  rises  and  swells. 

They  call  and  they  answer  each  other— 

They  answer  and  mingle  again — 
As  the  deep  and  the  shrill  in  an  anthem 

Make  harmony  still  in  their  strain; 
As  the  voices  of  sentinels  mingle 

In  mountainous  regions  of  snow, 
Till  from  hill-top  to  hill-top  a  chorus 

Floats  down  to  the  valleys  below. 

The  shadows,  the  fire-light  of  even, 

The  sound  of  the  bell's  distant  chime, 
Gome  bringing,  with  rain  softly  dropping, 

Sweet  thoughts  of  a  shadowy  time ; 
The  slumberous  sense  of  seclusion, 

From  storm  and  intruders  aloof, 
We  feel  when  we  hear  in  the  midnight 

The  patter  of  rain  on  the  roof. 

When  the  spirit  goes  forth  in  its  yeamiagi 

To  take  all  its  wanderers  home ; 
Or  afar  in  the  r»  ^*  .  fancy, 

Delir'.t         owiit  pinions  to  roam, 
I  quietly  sit  by  the  fire-light — 

The  fire-light  so  bright  and  so  warm— 
For  I  know  that  those  only  who  love  me 

Will  seek  me  through  shadow  and  storm. 
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Bat  Bhould  thej  be  absent  this  evening, 

Should  even  the  household  depart — 
Deserted,  I  should  not  be  lonely  ; 

There  still  would  be  guests  in  mj  heart ; 
The  faces  of  friends  that  I  cherish, 

The  smile,  and  the  glance,  and  the  tone, 
Will  haunt  me  wherever  I  wander, 

And  thus  I  am  never  alone. 

With  those  who  have  left  far  behind  them 

The  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  time — 
Who  sing  the  sweet  song  of  the  angels 

In  a  purer  and  holier  clime  ! 
Then  darkly,  0  evening  of  autumn, 

Your  rain  and  your  shadows  may  fall : 
My  loved  and  my  lost  ones  you  bring  me — 

My  heart  holds  a  feast  with  them  all. 
— Chambtrs*  Journal. 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW   OF  THE   WEATHER,  ETC. 


VOB  ELEVENTH  MONTH. 


Rain  during*  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours - 

Bain  all  or  n  early  all  day 

Snow,  including  very  light  falls 

Cloidy,  with  out  storms 

Clear,  as  ord  inarily  accepted 

Total 


1873  '  1874 


Daya. 

5 
2 

4 

6 

13 

"30" 


Daya. 

5 
1 
3 
5 
16 

30 


I  1873  ! 


TIMPIBATCTILBS,   BAIN,    DEATHS,  ETO. 

I 

Mean  temperature  of  Eleventh  mo.,  per    Deg. 

Penoa.  Hospital j  39.34 

Highest  poinft  attained  during  month,' 

Penna.  Hospital 60.00 

Lowest   poiat    reached,  per    Penna. 

Hospital 23.00 

BiiH  during   the  month,  per  Penna. i  inches 

Hospital 4.99 

DiATHS  during  the  month,  being  fivcj 

current  weeks  for  1873  and  four  for 

1874 1289 


1874 


Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Eleventh 
month  for  the  past  85  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1849 

Lowest  mean  of  temperature  daring  that  en- 
tire period,  1793,  1827, 1842 

AUTUMN   TIlfPEBATUBIB. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  three  Fall  months 

of  1873 

Mean        do        do         do        do    1874 

Average  of  the  Autumn  temperatures  for  the 

past  85  years .....••• 

Highest  Autumn  mean  occurring  daring  that 

entire  period,    1870 

Lowest  Autumn  mean  occurring  during  that 

entire  period,  1827 


Deg. 
45.20 

61.00 

26.00 

Inches 
2.22 


1144 


Degs. 

55.00 
57.98 

54.15 

58.95 

49.33 


OOMPABIBON  or   RAIN. 


Totals  for  each  year  thus  far. 


1873 


Ins. 
56.47 


1874 


Ins. 
38.60 


^he 


°^oath  was  almost  tix  degreet  wa 


emeap  '^f 

w..   cue 

ell  as  1-87 


degrees  in  excess  of  the  meant  for  the  past  eighty - 
five  years.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  of  this 
year,  we  had  quite  heavy  thundery  with  vivid  lightning^ 
during  which  several  places  were  struck — although 
not  unprecedented,  certainly  a  very  unusual  circum- 
stance for  the  month. 

Onr  "  Clippings  "  for  the  month  have  been  quite 
prolific,  as  is  usually  the  case  at  the  commencement 
of  the  inclement  season  of  the  year. 

Advices  received  at  San  Francisco  on  the  6th  re- 
port a  typhoon  of  unprecedented  violence  bad  raged 
in  Hong  Kong  for  two  entire  days,  exceeding  any- 
thing ever  before  placed  on  record. 

Ii  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  the  details  of 
this  terrible  disaster.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  whole  number  of  lives  lost  will  reach  twenty 
thousand!  In  Macao,  the  Oovernor,  fearing  a  pesti- 
lence, had /our  thousand  corpses  cremated^  first  having 
them  covered  with  tar ! 

On  the  27th  and  28 ih,  a  very  widely-extended 
storm  occnrred.  In  Central  Illiuois  the  snow  was 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  inches  in  depth — heavier 
than  has  been  experienced  there  for  many  years. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C,  nine  inches  fell  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  the  28th. 

About  the  same  time  six  inches  fell  at  Toronto. 
On  the  same  day  a  heavy  snow  storm  was  experi- 
enced between  Erie  and  Buffalo ;  and  another  vis- 
ited St.  Louis,  Mo. 


No  Time  to  Understand. — "  How  is  it, 
my  dear,"  ioquired  a  school-mistress  of  a 
little  girl,  "  that  you  do  not  understand  this 
simple  thing  V*  "  I  do  not  know,  indeed," 
she  answered,  with  a  perplexed  look  ;  '*  but  I 
sometimes  think  I  have  so  many  things  to 
learn  that  I  have  no  time  to  understand." 


LIFE. 

Live  for  something  I  Yes,  and  for  some- 
thing worthy  of  life  and  its  capabilities  and 
opportunities  for  noble  deeds  and  achieve- 
ments. Every  man  and  every  woman  has  his 
or  her  assignment  in  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  daily  life.  We  are  in  the  world  to 
make  the  world  better ;  to  lift  it  up  to  higher 
levels  of  enjoyment  and  progress,  to  make  its 
hearts  and  homes  brighter  and  happier  by 
devoting  to  our  fellows  our  best  thoughts, 
activities  and  influences.  It  is  the  motto  of 
every  true  heart  and  the  genius  of  every 
noble  life,  that  "  no  man  liveth  to  himself" — 
lives  chiefly  for  his  own  selfish  good.  It  is  a 
law  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  being  that 
we  promote  our  own  happiness  in  the  exact 
proportion  we  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  others.  Nothing  worthy  of  the 
name  of  happiness  is  possible  in  the  experi, 
ence  of  those  who  live  only  for  themselves- 
all  oblivious  of  the  welfare  of  their  fellows. 


<>»  ■ 


A  HIDDEN  light  soon  becomes  dim,  and,  if 
it  be  entirely  covered  up,  wi*'  expire  for 
want  of  air.  So  it  is  with  hiddei  religion  ;  it 
must  go  out.  There  cannot  be  .  ChristiaD 
whose  light  in  some  aspects  does  n     shine. 
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Were  bat  human  beings  always  that  which 
they  are  in  their  best  moments,  then  should 
we  know  here  already  on  earth  a  kingdom  of 
heaven,  of  beauty,  and  goodness. 


OISCULAB  MIETINOS. 

12th  mc.  20th,  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  at  3  P.  M. 
"  "      Upper  Dublin,  Pa.,  at  3  P.  M. 

"        27th,  Centredale,  Iowa,  at  3  P.  M. 
"  "      West  Nottingham,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 


MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION    OV   VRIINDS. 

Stated  meeting  Twelfth  month  18th,  at  8  o'clock. 
Annual  election  of  officers.  Full  attendance  of 
members  yery  desirable. 

Alfred  Moore,  Secretary. 


friends'   OHARITT    fuel   AS60CIATI0F. 

Stated  Meeting  on  Serenth-daj  erening,  Twelfth 
month  19th,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Race  Street  Monthly 
Meeting-Room.  Alfred  Moore,  Clerk, 

FIRST- DAT  schools. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  with- 
in Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  will  meet  at  Gam- 
den  (N.  J.)  Meeting-house,  on  Seventh-day,  Twelfth 
month  26lh,  at  10  A.  M.  It  Iq  very  desirable  that 
each  member  should  endeavor  to  be  present.  The 
Co-operative  Visiting  Committee  are  also  desired  to 
attend. 

(Haddonfield  First-day  School  Union  meets  at 
same  place  at  3  P.  M.  same  day.) 

ROSBRT  TiLNIT,  CUrk, 


friends'    SOCIAL    LYCEUM. 

A  meeting  was  held  Twelfth  month  3d  at  the 
Library  Room,  Race  street.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  was  considered,  amended 
and  adopted.  Among  other  changes  was  that  of 
meeting  at  the  Library  Room,  at  Race  street,  on  the 
Ist  and  3d  Fifth-day  evenings,  and  at  Girard  Avenue 
Meetifig-bouse  on  the  2d  and  4tb  Fifth-days  in  each 
month.  The  first  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  latter 
place,  Twelfth  month  10th,  and  at  Race  street 
Twelfth  month  17th,  etc.  The  attendance  of  Friends 
and  others  professing  with  them  is  invited.  Quite 
a  number  handed  in  their  names  at  the  above  meet- 
ing as  willing  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  proceed- 
ings. 

INDIAN    COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
will  meet  on  Sixth -day  afternoon,  Twelfth  month 
18th,  at  3  o'clock,  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  Room  at 
Race  street  (being  same  day  as  Representative  Com- 
mittee Meeting.)     Full  attendance  is  desirable. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk, 

CIRCULAR  MEETINGS 

Committee  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  will 
meet  on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  Twelfth  month  18th, 
at  4  o'clock.  Wm.  Etri,  Clerk. 


ITSIVCS. 


A  PAPER  recently  read  before  the  San  Francisco 
Academy  of  Science  describes  a  well-known  tract 


of  country  in  that  State,  containing  about  8,000 
square  miles,  in  which  there  are  over  100  extioci 
volcanoes,  one  volcanio  cone  being  higher  tbtn 
Vesuvius,  the  lava  from  which  covers  about  100 
square  miles.  An  old  Indian  in  that  region  says 
that  in  his  youth  these  volcanoes  were  in  actlTe 
operation. 

Kino  Kalakaua,  who  arrived  recently  at  Su 
Francisco,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Sandwich 
Islandson  the  12th  of  Second  month,  1873.  On  the 
death  of  King  Kamefaameha  V,  in  1S72,  Kalakaaa 
was  a  candidate  for  the  throne,  but  a  plebiscite  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Lonalilo,  and  the  Legislature  cod> 
firmed  the  decision  of  the  people.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter  king,  after  a  brief  reign,  Kalakaua  wu 
his  successor,  his  chief  rival  being  Qaeen  BidibAt 
the  widow  of  a  former  King.  He  is  now  about 
thirty-seven  years  old,  and  his  mental  qualitieian 
said  to  have  been  such  as  to  win  the  respect  of  all 
the  European  and  American  officials  with  whom  he 
has  been  brought  in  contact.  The  King  will  viiit 
Washington,  and  afterwards,  it  is  said,  will  prob- 
ably go  to  Europe. 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  apparatus  has  been  invented  is 
Germany  for  determining  the  temperature  and  cur- 
rents of  the  ocean  at  great  depths.     It  is  compoted 
of  a  copper  box,  hermetically  sealed,  and  furnished 
with  an  exterior  appendage  made  like  a  rudder.  In- 
side is  a  mercury  thermometer  and  a  compass,  each 
enclosed   in   a  glass    receptacle    containing  8oae 
nitrogen  gas.    A  small  electric  battery  completei 
the  apparatus.     When  it  is  lowered,  attached  to  a 
sounding  line,  the  action  of  the  current  on  its  rod- 
der causes  it  to  assume  a  parallel  directioD,  tbos 
indicating  the  set  of  the  flow  by  the  relative  pa«itioD 
of  compass,  needle  and  rudder.     The  thenoomerer 
shows  the   surrounding  temperature.     In  order  to 
fix  these  indications,  a  piece  of  photographic  paper 
is  suitably  disposed  near  the  glass  cases  coataiaiog 
the  instruments  ;  then,  at  the  proper  time,  a  current 
of  electricity  is  established  through  the  gas  in  the 
receptacles,  causing  an  intense  violet  light,  capable 
of  acting  chemically  on   the  paper  long  enough  to 
allow  the  shadows  of  the  compass  needle  and  of  the 
mercury  column  to  be  photographed.    The  opera- 
tion is  complete  in  three  minutes,  when  the  appar- 
atus is  hoisted,  and  the  paper  removed. 

—Aw  r&rkPoit 

A  WBITEE  in  Nature  calls  attention  to  one  possible 
source  of  skin  diseases,  which  he  refers  to  tbemao- 
ufacture  of  what  are  called  "  prime,  old,  brown 
Windsor  soaps/'  and  states  that  this  is  obtained 
from  old  and  putrid  bones,  which  are  crushed  and 
ground  to  powder,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
boiling  water  under  pressure  until  the  grease  and 
marrow  are  extracted.  These  substances  are  sub- 
jected to  various  processes,  resulting  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  bone  glue,  isinglass,  etc.,  while  the  grease 
Itself,  which  at  first  is  of  a  dark-brown  color  wiib 
an  abominable  odor,  is  purified  and  deodorised,  and 
the  more  valuable  portion  converted  into  hard 
brown  soap,  the  offensive  smell  of  which  is  dis- 
guised by  a  strong  perfume.  The  brown  color  of 
the  grease  gives  it  its  acceptable  tint  without  color- 
ing by  caramel,  the  original  mode  of  manufscture. 
The  process  causes  the  production  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  minute  spiculte  of  bone  which  cannot  be  en- 
tirely removed,  and  which  tend  to  penetrate  the 
skin  or  abrade  its  surface.  The  writer  attributes 
to  this  cause  many  forms  of  eczema.  The  sogg^** 
tion  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  the  safest  pl»o 
is  always  to  use  white,  scentless  soap,  like  the  white 
Castile.— ^zcAan^^  Paper, 
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Furniture  Warerooms,  18  North  Ninth  Street. 

TVM.   HE^COOK, 

HAnofihOtarer  and  Dealer  in 

Hardwood  Furniture, 

^W^OVEN    l^IRK    8PRI27GI', 

Eair  and  Husk  McMresses 
03sr  s:jL3sri>. 


^Repairing,    Varnishing    and    Upholtteriag 
promptly  attended  to. 

J^^Fnrnitore  carefnllj  Packed,  RemoTed  and 
Stored. 

LIGHT  EXPENSES  1  LOW  PRICES  I 

D.  Is.  STACKHOnSE, 

DiAlkXR  IN 

CHIU,  GUSS  ANO  QUEEISWARL 

No.  645  N.  Eighth  St,  aboT«  Wallace, 


4^J58peolal  Attention  given  to  Decorating  China  and 
Eogravlan  Glaawware. 

DESIRmHE  GOODS  FOR  FRIENDS, 

NKAT  STRIPED  61LK&,  87}  eta.  and  |l  .00  per  yard. 
18,  20,  22  and   24  inch  COLORED    BARCELONA 

SHAWLS. 
WHITE  CASHMERE  SHAWLS,  different  sises. 
LONG  AND  SQUARE  BOUND  THIBET  SHAWLS 
LONG  k  SQUARE  BOUND  BLANKET  SHAWLS. 
LONG  AND^SQUARE  MIXED  BLANKET  SHAWLS 
FIFTY  BROWN  MIXED  SQUARE  SHAWLS,  neat 

Borders. 
200  YDS.  GRENADINE,  for  Friends'  Cape. 
500  YDS.  BROWN  AND  MODE  CASHMERES,  fine 

at  62  i  cts. 
BROWN  AND  MODE  MOHAIRS,  FOR  FRIENDS. 
3-4  and  6  4  MODE  FLANNELS,  FOR  SKIRTING 

AND  SACQUES 
OLIYS  BROWN  FRENCH  MERINOES,  from  75  cts. 

up. 
PLAIN  SHADES  OF  SILKS,  at  $1.37}  per.  yard. 
ONE  CASE   CANTON  FLANNELS,  at  12}  cts.  for 

merly  16  cts. 
ONE  CASE  PLAIN  CALICOES,  at  10,  cts.  formerly 

12}  cts. 


S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arch  Sts.,  Philada. 

N.  B. — I  have  on  hand  several  pieces  of  fine 
OLIVE  AND  BROWN  FRENCH  BEAVER  CLOTHS, 
of  the  best  makes,  and  MY  OWN  IMPORTATION, 
adapted  to  Friends,  which  I  will  close  out  LESS 
THAN  COST,  my  sales  not  warranting  me  in  keeping 
a  line  of  these  goods. 


To  meet  the  argent  demand  of  the  times  the 
FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  hare  deter- 
mined to  REDUCE  PRICES,  and  will  hereafter  seu 
their  $65  Machine  for  $45,  and  other  styles  in  propor- 
tion. THE  FLORENCE  is  the  only  Sewing  Machine 
that  feeds  the  work  backward  and  forward,  or  to 
right  and  left,  as  the  purchaser  may  prefer.  It  has 
been  greatly  impbovid  and  simplifiid,  and  is  far  bet- 
ter than  any  other  machine  in  the  market.  IT  IS 
NOW  THE  CHEAPEST.  Agents  Wanted : 
Principal  oflSce,  1123  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


New  Type-Skilled  Workmen 


EtIiMitlMd  over  30  Yeare.^ 


p:^ 


BILL  HEADIN6S, 
CIRCULaRS 

IIIVOICES,X^^^>^ELL 

CHECKS,Z<®tANOWM 

TAaSr/1  CjiVthe  fiicllitlet  for 
*«.x;^^^Jxdolng  GOOD 
^^^MfORK  In  modem 
ttylO)  of  any  doteriptloiii 
onthevoryBCSTTERMS. 

EVANS 

Ith 


Corner  of  Library  Street. 

MABBIAGE    CERTIFICATES. 

BY  FRIENDS*  CEREMONY. 

Blanks,  $4.00,  Filled  up,  $8.00 

Invitations  neatly  prepared. 

No.  701  ARCH  STREET. 

lyeow.  T.  ELLWOOD  CHAPMAN. 


PERSONS  DESIRING  BOARDING  IN  A  FRIENDS' 
family,  can  find  good  accommodation   at  1607 
Chestnut  Street.  A.  P.  COOK. 

4t. 


BOARDING.— A  PLEASANT  SECOND-STORY 
room  to  let,  with  board  for  the  winter,  in  a 
Friend's  family.  Terms  reasonable,  location  pleasant 
and  comparatiTcly  central.  For  particulars  address 
S.C.H.,  Office  of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  No.  706  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia. 
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lONWM  COHPOIJND  B£I>  SPRING 

Thb  Only  Doublb  Spring  in  the  Market. 


This  Spring  has  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
tOW  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
spiral  springs,  snrmounted  by  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Give  size  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
references.  *<Jonb8  Compound  Spring"  Manufac- 
tory, 226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  aSO.  ROBERTS, 

DENTIST, 

FoBMiRLT  421  North  Sixth  Strut, 

has  removed  to  247  North  Bighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  services. 


FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  TAILOR  STORE. 

ISAAC  H.  MACDONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Chas.  C.  Jackson,  deceased,  has  removed 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  25  years' 
•xperience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
solicits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

QOOP   BUS  [NESS   OPPOBTUNITY. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON 

M.lNTrFACTXrBING   COMPANY 

are  reorganising  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
offer  better  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
rnergeCic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NUMBER  6 

HANnFAOTUSIHa  SEWIHa  HAOHIHE. 

APPLY   AT 

914  CHESTNUT  STy   PHILADA. 


W 


ILLIAM  HBACOCK, 
GENERAL   FURNISHING    UNDBRTAKBB, 

No.  907  FiLBSRT  Strut,  Phila. 
A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Coffins,  and 
every  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
pAlent  Preserver,  obviating  the  necessity  of  packing 
V>odie8  in  ice.  ^^ 


GRAFT   9l   JESSXTP, 

(Suooessors  to  B.  A.  WUdman,) 
905  M ARKiT  Strut,  Philadrlphia. 
Houae  Pumishing  Goods,  Cutlery,  Walnut  Brack- 
Bti,  Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures,  Bird  Cages,  Plated, 
Briunnia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

CLOTHRB  WRINOSRB  RIPAIRBD. 
^^^  e.  0.  JZ88UP 


TEE  BS7N0LSS  IBON  BOOFINa  Ca 

Manufaciurers  oC  Iron  Building  Work,  Zinc  Oras- 
ments,  Galvanised  Iron  Cornices,  Balustrades,  Win- 
dow Caps,  Dormers,  ftc.  These  make  low  fiie  ia- 
inrance  rates.  Also  the  Reynolds  Iron  Boofioi;, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  5«&d 
for  circulars.  407  WALNUT  Street,  PhUadelphiA 
Works  LHm.1tir». _^_^___ 

0A&FETINO8. 

ONB  FBIOS  OASPIT  WABSB0U8& 
Window  Shades.  OQ  Oloih,  Msti,  4o. 

BENJAMIN  CREEN, 

<•]>  123         33  Korth  BMOnd  St.-  VUlaOi 

PUIN  COATS  A  SPECIALH. 

A  full  assortment  of  goods  suitable  for  Friends  ««r  cot 
Btantly  on  hand.    Satisfactory  fit.   Terms  BeMOsaU*. 

aUSTAVUS  aOLZE, 
TAILOR. 

Suooessor  to  Chas.  C.  Jaokson.  At  the  Old  Staid 

Ho.  531  Arch  BtrMt,  PhUad^lphla, 

DOLL'S  CRADLE. 

Every  Little  Girl  should  have  one. 

Name  Ohichester  on  erery  cradle.     For  sale  br 
all   Toy   and   Furniture   Dealers.     Obo.  T.  Ooin>« 
Wholesale  Manufacturer,  J54  North  St.,  Bsftoo,  sad 
393  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

ARE  YOO  OCT  OF  EMPLOrMEKH 

All  persons  of  either  sex,  of  good  address.  cu> 
und  profitable  employment  in  selling  onr  Sobscrip- 
tion  Books.  Send  for  lUtutrated  Oatalofue,  with 
terms.       I>.  Appietan  S  CO;  PubHshenf 

549  &  651  Broadway,  New  York. 

FOR  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 


OMBIIELUS 


mi 


AT 


M.  &  A.  HASSLEB'S  Manu&ctory, 

684    Arch   Street. 

Immense  assortment  of  Silk,  Begins,  Alpaca  tod 
Zanilla  Umbrellas  with  Pearl,  Ivory  aod  Nstnral 
Handles.  Twilled  Silk  Umbrellas  from  $4.50,  up, 
other  Silks  $3.60,  up.  G^ld,  Silrer  and  Ivory  lietd 
Canes  a  Specialty.  Large  assortment,  prices  low. 
42-4t. 

SAMUIX  MAROT, 

Jeuje/enPractica/Engrauer 

Dealer  In  BoUd  Silver,  Silver-plated  Ware. 
'Watches,  Jewelry,  etc.,  etc. 

:o: . 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS  AND  VISITING  CARDS 
Lettering  of  all  kinds  neatly  axecoted. 
Special  care  given  to  the  repairing  of  WaUii«* 
Jewelry,  &c. 

708  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

(Next  door  to  Friends'  Book  Store.)  ^^ 
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DITID  Airs  rUBLXSBlS  B7  AH  ASSOCUTIOV  07  nXINfiB. 

HOimiCATIOllS  1U8T  M  ADDRB8KD  AND  PATU1IT8  lADI  TU 

JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 

AT  PTJBLICATIOK  O^ICE,  Ko.  706  ARCH  8TSEET 
OrFICB  OPUf  tTOH  •  A.  M.  t«  4  P.  M. 

TERMS:— TO   BE   PAID   IN   ADVANCE 

The  I^per  is  IsmiediflTery  week. 

The  THiETT-PxKev  VAantie  commenced  on  the  28th  of 
Second  month,  1874,  aA  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Gents  to  sub- 
Bcribera  receivf  ng  It  tbroagh  the  mail.  To  those  receiving  it 
throagh  our  eawTiers,  Thku  Dollabs. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  SIX  GENTS. 
It  is  desirable  that  aU  subscriptions  should  eommeneeat 
(Ac  b&rinning  of  the  ssfosM. 

RfiMITTANCS{)S  bv  mail  shonld  be  In  onoKs,  DmARs,  or 
P.  0.  MOSKT-osoMU ;  A«  laUer  pr^erred.  Momr  sent  by  mail 
wiU  be  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 

AGENTS:— T.  Barling  Hull,  Baltimort,  Mi, 
Joseptl  S.  Gohu,  New  York, 
BenJ.  Stratton,  Richmond,  Ind. 


WARNER  MIFFLIN. 

[A  friend  has  handed  us  a  pamphlet, 
printed,  in  1796,  by  Samuel  Sansom,  No.  27 
Mulberry  street,  entitled  "  The  Defence  of 
Earner  MiAin  against  Aspersions  cast  on 
him  on  Account  of  his  Endeavors  to  Promote 
Mercy  and  Peace  among  Mankind.'*  It  is 
interesting,  as  showing  the  progressive  steps 
by  which  this  remarkable  man  became  a 
staunch  advocate  of  human  rights,  of  peace, 
and  of  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors. 
—Eds.] 

'*  I  was  bom  and  chiefly  raised  on  the  east- 
ern shore  of  Virginia ;  and  although  my  pa- 
rents were  of  the  religious  Society  called 
Quakors^  and  exemplar;  in  their  lives,  yet  I 
witnessed  great  incitements  to  a  departure 
from  the  principles  held  by  that  people,  there 
being  none  of  the  profession  except  our  family 
within  sixty  miles ;  and  my  asssociates  wei^ 
of  those  who  tenaciously  held  the  prevailing 
aentiments  in  favor  of  slavery ,  so  that  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  having  my  heart  and  views 
enlarged  on  this  interesting  subject,  by  con- 
vei  ling  with  such  of  my  brethren  in  profes- 
sion who  had  come  to  see  the  necessity  of  an 
impartial  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  this  atrocious  practice. 

'*Tbus  situated,  and  my  father  then  pos- 
sessing a  number  of  slaves,  I  was  in  great 
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danger  of  becoming  blinded  by  the  influence 
of  custom,  the  bias  of  education,  and  the  de- 
lusions of  self-interest ;  from  whence  I  cer- 
tainly must  have  become  fettered  as  in  the 
chains  of  wrong  habits,  had  not  the  emana- 
tions of  Divine  light  and  grace  (which  I  had 
been  early  instructed  to  pay  attention  to) 
powerfully  prevailed  in  successive  visitations, 
so  operating  as  to  subvert  the  effects  of  dan- 
gerous prepossessions,  and  disposing  my  mind 
to  }  ield  to  the  influences  of  best  wisdom,  on 
this,  to  my  present  view,  one  of  the  worst  of 
sins. 

"And  it  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  I  have 
to  remark,  that  my  father  was  not  long  be- 
hind me  in  espousing  the  caufe  of  liberty. 
After  sealing  the  sincerity  of  his  professions 
by  the  liberation  of  about  an  hundred  blacks, 
notwithstanding  the  discouragement  of  a  law 
then  existing,  he  became  a  zealous  advocate 
and  intercessor  for  them  with  their  masters, 
and  in  many  instances  were  his  labors  suc- 
cessful; often  appearing  alone  in  courts  of 
law,  amidst  surrounding  opponents,  to  plead 
the  cause  of  individuals  of  the  African  race 
who  had  a  claim  to  freedom. 

"An  occurrence  took  place  about  the  four- 
teenth year  of  my  age,  that  tended  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  reception  of  those  impressions 
which  have  since  been  sealed  with  indelible 
clearness  on  my  understanding.  Being  in 
the  field  with  my  father's  slaves,  a  young 
man  among  them  questioned  me  '  whether  1 
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thought  it  could  he  right  that  they  should  be 
toiling  to  raise  me,  and  I  sent  to  school,  and 
by  and  by  their  children  must  do  so  for  mine 
alsof*  Some  little  irritation  took  place  in 
mj  mind  at  first ;  but  his  reasoning  finally 
90  impressed  me  as  never  to  be  erased.  The 
idea  of  losing  so  much  property  as  what  I 
might  probably  expect  irom  the  great  num- 
ber my  father  possessed,  seemed  hard  on  first 
view  to  reconcile ;  however,  before  I  arrived 
at  manhood  I  determined  never  to  be  a  slave- 
holder, yet  on  settling  in  a  married  life,  com-' 
menced  the  proving  of  my  faith  on  this  head. 
I  became  possessed  of  several  minor  slaves 
by  my  wife,  and  divers  came  from  my  father's 
on  different  errands,  with  a  conclusion  to 
abide  with  me,  without  any  move  thereto  on 
his  part  or  mine ;  as  also  several  that  never 
lived  with  him,  that  were  of  my  mother's 
family  of  blacks,  from  Kent  County,  Mary- 
land. Thus,  all  I  then  had  of  lawful  age 
being  volunteers,  I  sat  down  quiet  in  the  use 
of  them,  until  at  length  I  became  almost  per- 
suaded I  could  not  do  without  them;  and 
when  the  subject  of  freeing  blacks  was 
treated  on,  the  prevailing  sentiment  was,  that 
negroes  were  such  thieves  they  would  not  do 
to  be  free ;  and,  though  this  was  chiefly  the 

Elea  of  slaveholders,  yet  I  was  glad  to  em- 
race  it  as  a  pertezt  for  keeping  mine,  but  I 
was  not  suffered  long  to  rest  unreproved  in 
this  spot ;  my  fig-leaf  covering  of  excuse  was 
stripped  off  and  my  state  discovered  to  me  by 
the  penetrating  rays  of  that  light  which  mak- 
eth  manifest,  ^for  whatsoever  maketh  manifest 
is  light;*  from  whence  considerable  conflict 
arose  in  my  soul ;  when,  after  continuing  for 
some  time  debating,  resolving  and  re  resolv- 
ing, a  period  arrived,  when  Be  who  hath  His 
way  in  the  clouds,  in  the  whirlwind,  the  earth- 
quake, and  thick  darkness,  was  pleased  to 
arouse  me  to  greater  vigilance  by  His  terrors 
for  sin,  for  having  omitted  what  had  appeared 
clearly  as  my  duty  in  this  business,  when,  in 
a  time  of  thunder-storm,  every  flash  appeared 
as  though  it  might  be  the  instrument  to  dis 
patch  me  into  a  state  of  fixedness,  and  with 
the  measure  of  my  duty  herein  not  filled  up ; 
what,  then,  could  I  expect  if  taken  in  that 
condition,  but  an  eternal  separation  from 
heavenly  enjoyment?  And,  though  these 
sensations  may  appear  strange  to  some,  who 
neither  fear  Ood  nor  regard  man,  yet  I  still 
retain  a  willingness  that  such  seasons  of  con- 
vulsion in  the  outward  elements  may  be  im- 
pressive of  solid  instruction  to  my  mind. 

"  It  then  settled  on  my  understanding  that 
I  should  indeed  be  excluded  from  happiness 
if  I  continued  in  this  breach  of  the  Divine 
law,  written  upon  my  heart  as  by  the  finger 
of  Heaven ;  although  want  and  disgrace  to 
my  family  had   presented  with   threatening 


aspect,  should  I  adhere  to  its  dictates.  After 
which,  in  tixe  year  1774,  I  manumitted  those 
I  had  by  my  wife,  flattering  myself  such  who 
came  of  their  own  accord  I  might  retain, 
while  they  chose  to  continue,  as  heretofore, 
till  being  visited  with  affliction,  on  the  pres- 
entation of  an  awful  eternity,  a  williDgnesB 
was  wrought  in  me  to  cast  my  care  on  a  mer- 
ciful Providence,  and  to  resign  up  at  all 
events  to  what  I  did  believe  was  called  for  at 
my  hands,  that  of  bearing  a  faithful  testi- 
mony against  the  abominable  practice  of  eD- 
slaviog  fellow-men ;  I  therefore  let  my  father 
know  he  must  take  the  blacks  away  or  au- 
thorize me  to  set  them  free.  He  readily  told 
me  I  might  do  as  I  would,  on  which,  in  1775, 
I  executed  another  deed  of  emancipation  for 
all  I  held  as  mine. 

"About  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  my  age 
I  was  put  into  the  Commission  of  the  Peace, 
which  tended  to  excite  considerable  thirst  for 
preferment  in  Government,  a  taste  that  had 
much  impeded  the  progress  of  my  testimooj 
against  slavery,  as  it  furnished  an  idea  of  ad- 
ditional necessity  for  slaves  to  support  me  in 
that  mode  of  life.  Yet,  after  those  seasons  oi 
conflict  before  hinted  at,  I  ^became  impressed 
with  a  belief  that  it  was  right  for  me  to 
decline  this  oflice,  and  with  it  any  future 
advancement  to  stations  in  power.  Although 
I  revere  magistracy,  confiding  in  theaacred 
text,  that  it  is  an  ordinance  o/  God,  aod  be- 
lieving it  a  great  benefit  to  mankind,  vhen 
executed  under  His  holy  and  preserving f«ar- 
But,  in  the  present  state  of  govern  menta,  1 
apprehend  my  brethren  cannot  be  aciin 
therein  consistent  with  our  high  professioa,  ol 
being  called  to  become,  through  a  faithful 
adherence  to  Divine  monitions,  even  as  Boiie 
of  the  first-fruits  of  the  nations  unto  God,  b 
the  support  of  our  principle  against  war,  vith 
which  the  various  governments  among  men 
have  so  much  affinity.  I  was  solemnly  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  trust  when 
about  undertaking  the  commissioo,  and  re- 
solved to  discharge  my  duty  th^ein  faVi; 
yet,  though  I  endeavored  to  perform  this  ta 
the  best  of  my  understanding,  I  never  feh 
that  peace  of  soul  I  desired  durliig  my  con- 
tinuance in  ofiice ;  this  brought  me  into  stria 
scrutiny,  and  a  confirmation  succeeded  of  the 
truth  of  our  great  Master's  declaration,  'ih 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  iDorld.*  My  mind  hath 
remained  steadfastJv  attached  to  these  senti- 
ments when,  at  difi&rent  times  since,  I  ban 
b^n  solicited  to  accept  of  any  station  either 
in  the  legislative  or  executive  departments  o* 

fovemment,  especially  as  it  considerably  un- 
ts  for  the  promulgation  of  peace  and  good 
will  among  men,  when  there  ia  an  embarka- 
tion in  human  policy  on  its  floating  sea  a: 
party  spirit,  that  gendereth  envy,  malice,  ifr 
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ven^,  rents,  dtvisions  and  war;  and  the 
Abundant  use  of  oaths,  with  frequent  perju- 
ries, in  i¥hat  relates  to  matters  of  govern- 
ment, appears  to  me  not  only  a  manifest  vio- 
lation of  Christ's  injunction  to  His  followers, 
'Swear  not  at  all/  as  what  exceedeth  the  sim- 
ple and  plain  communication  of  '  Yea,  yea, 
<znd  nay,  nay,  eometh  of  evil,*  but  is  also  a  prof- 
anation of  the  Sacred  Name. 

'*And,  indeed,  I  have  felt  scrupulous  of 
taking  an  active  part  at  elections,  lest  I  should 
not  only  become  tinctured  with  a  spirit  of 
party,  but  also  contribute  by  my  vote  to  the 
placing  those  in  power  who  might  become 
oppressors  of  tender  consciences.  If  we  give 
no  j  ast  occasion  of  offence,  but  are  in  other 
respects  useful  members  of  the  community, 
we  may  be  admitted  without  censure  to  the 
exercise  of  these  scruples;  and  it  would  be 
more  to  the  honor  as  well  as  blessing  of  the 
world,  if  the  tender  conscience  was  more 
cherished - 

^'To  resume  the  thread  of  my  narrative: 
I  was  coiBcerned  with  two  estates,  to  which 
belonged  many  of  the  African  race ;  in  one 
they  were  willed  to  the  heirs  particularly 
named,  aikd  as  executor  I  conceived  I  must 
exercise  tkie  government  over  them,  to  enable 
me  to  settle  with  the  heirs.  But  I  was  turned 
solidly  to  <»nsider  that  I  should  not  be  justi- 
fied in  doing  that  for  another  which  I  was 
fully  convinced  was  a  sin  to  do  on  my  own 
account.  The  prospect  being  clear,  a  solemn 
impressioiB  took  place  at  the  time,  that  I  be- 
lieved to  be  the  language  of  holy  certainty, 
ihat  neither  I  nor  mine  should  ever  suffer  hy 
my  diseharging  them,  which  I  believe  was 
never  doubted  by  me.  I  called  them  in  and 
let  them  know,  so  far  as  I  had  power,  they 
were  free ;  some  who  were  hired  by  their  own 
consent  I  informed  they  must  continue  the 
time  out  and  they  should  have  their  wages, 
and  likewise  all  their  earnings  from  their 
master's  death,  which  was  fully  complied  with 
on  my  part  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and 
according  to  my  faith  so  was  the  event,  the 
several  heirs,  as  they  arrived  at  age,  liberated 
the  slaves  and  released  me. 

'*  I  also  found  an  engagement  to  make  res* 
titution  to  those  I  had  held  in  a  state  of  b  )n- 
dage,  for  the  time  so  held,  which  was  done 
according  to  the  judgment  of  indifferent  men, 
agreed  on  by  myself  and  the  blacks.  And  on 
I  reflection  I  found  I  had  so  much  hand  in 
selling  some  as  to  put  me  under  an  obligation 
!  to  release  them,  which  I  did  to  a  considerable 
amount,  on  my  own  account,  my  then  wife*s, 
and  some  who  belonged  to  her  father  and 
grandfather. 

"Ab)ut  this  time  I  was  appointed  on 
a  committee  to  labor  with  the  membsrs  of 
our  Society  who  held  slaves,  in  order  for  the 


convincement  of  their  understandings  of  the 
inconsistency  of  this  practice  with  Christi- 
anity ;  which  labor  was  so  far  blest  that  in  a 
little  time  most  of  our  members  liberated 
theirs.  Now  great  stir  was  made,  as  if  the 
country  was  going  to  be  overturned  and  ruined. 
It  appeaired  as  if  the  lying  spirit  had  gone 
forth  to  deceive  the  people.  On  my  setting 
mine  free  (I  thought  it  best  to  put  them  from 
me,  to  manifest  they  were  so),  it  was  circu- 
lated that  Mifflin  had  set  free  a  parcel  of 
lazy,  worthless  negroes ;  he  could  make  noth- 
ing by  them,  therefore  set  them  at  liberty. 
This  reflection  had  some  weight  with  me, 
however  unjust,  and,  regarding  Scripture  in- 
junction, not  to  let  our  good  be  evil  spoken  of, 
I  thought  it  expedient  to  propose  their  havine 
land  and  teams,  and  in  return  they  should 
give  me  half  their  produce,  which  was  put 
in  execution  with  those  who  chose  to  accept 
the  terms.  Immediately  the  tune  was  turned, 
that  Mifflin  was.  making  more  money  by  his 
negroes  now  than  ever,  and  keeping  them  in 
more  abject  slavery,  under  the  pretence  of 
their  being  free.  I  then  determined  to  do 
what  I  did  believe  to  be  right,  not  regarding 
the  unbridled  tongues  of  men,  and  so  I  have 
endeavored  to  act  till  this  time,  pressing 
through  both  good  and  evil  report 

"Another  trial  occurred :  I  felt  religiously 
engaged  in  testimony  against  the  pernicious 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  so  generally  prevalent, 

tarticularly  in  time  of  harvest.  We  had 
een  in  the  superfluous  use  of  it  in  my  family, 
and  laying  myself  out  as  a  candidate  for  pro* 
motion  in  Qovernment,  as  before  hiuted, 
when  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  I  fre- 
quently kept  the  bottle  and  bowl  on  the  table 
from  morning  till  night,  it  being  then,  and  I 
fear  is  yet  too  much  the  corrupt  manner  by 
which  worldly  promotion  is  commonly  at- 
tained. I  now  found  a  sore  conflict  was  to  be 
experienced  in  attempting  a  practice  so  re- 
verse to  what  I  had  been  in,  and  in  which  I 
should  stand  alone;  and  having  discharged 
my  slaves,  I  feared  I  might  never  be  able  to 
save  my  grain  or  carry  on  my  farm  to  sup- 
port my  family,  but  the  conviction  of  its  rec* 
titude  was  such  that  I  felt  impelled  to  make 
the  attempt  I  had  a  number  of  people  in 
my  field,  a  master  mason  with  divers  of  his 
hands,  among  others ;  I  thought  if  he  became 
reconciled  it  would  tend  to  settle  the  minds 
of  his  companions,  therefore  began  to  dis- 
course with  him  while  he  was  reaping,  when, 
in  a  most  shocking  manner,  he  damned  re* 
ligion  and  said  he  would  have  rum.  This  so 
affjcted  me,  I  left  the  field,  apprehending  I 
should  never  be  able  to  stem  such  a  torrent ; 
but  seriously  pondering  on  it,  and  the  subject 
enlarging  in  my  view  with  increasing  weight, 
it  jsealed  on  my  spirit  that  if  I  should  hand 
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out  this  liquor  and  any  life  by  its  means  be 
lost,  as  I  had  several  times  seen  a  danf^er  of 
being  the  case,  I  should  not  be  clear  of  the 
blood  of  such,  on  which  I  determined,  through 
Divine  assistance,  never  to  use  it  again  on 
any  like  occasions,  and  with  thankfulness  I 
may  acknowledge  I  have  been  favored  never 
to  suffer  damage  through  the  disuse  of  it  in 
my  fields,  and  so  preserved  from  the  misap- 
plication of  it  since,  that  in  all  my  concerns 
there  has  not  been  one  pint  used,  except  on 
particular  occasions  as  medicine,  and  that 
but  little. 

"  The  late  revolution  now  began  to  make 
its  appearance,  snd,  as  I  was  religiously  re- 
strained from  taking  any  part  therein,  I  had 
the  epithet  of  Toryism  placed  on  me  by  inter- 
ested holders  of  slaves;  insinuatious  were 
thrown  out  that  mv  laboring  for  the  freedom 
of  the  blacks  was  m  order  to  attach  them  to 
the  British  interest;  notwithstanding  I  had 
liberated  mine  on  the  ground  of  religious 
conviction  before  this  revolutionary  period 
had  arrived.  Added  to  this,  on  the  issue  of 
the  bills  of  credit  by  Congress,  I  felt  re- 
stricted from  receiving  them,  lest  I  might 
thereby,  in  some  sort,  defile  my  hands  with 
one  of  the  engines  of  war ;  from  whence  I 
was  further  dipped  into  sympathy  with  the 
condition  of  the  blacks,  in  acting  so  as  to  be 
declared  an  enemy  to  my  country,  and  like 
them  thrown  out  from  the  benefit  of  its  laws, 
and  this  for  no  other  crime  but  yielding  to 
the  impulses  of  Divine  grace  or  law  of  Uod 
written  in  my  heart,  which  I  ever  found  the 
safest  ground  to  move  upon.  Abundant 
threats  were  poured  out  that  my  house  should 
be  pulled  down  over  my  head,  that  I  should 
be  shot,  carted,  Ac.  This  proved  a  fiery  trial ; 
my  soul  was  almost  overwhelmed  lest  I  should 
bring  my  family  to  want,  and  it  might  be 
through  a  deception.  I  left  my  house  in  the 
night  season  and  walked  into  a  field,  in  the 
bitterness  of  my  soul,  and  without  any  sensi- 
ble relief  returned  back.  On  stepping  into 
the  door  I  espied  a  Testament,  and  opening 
it  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Revelations,  found 
mention  there  made  of  a  time  when  none 
should  buy  or  sell  but  those  who  received  the 
mark  of  the  beast  in  the  right  hand  or  fore- 
head ;  and  it  fixed  in  my  mind  that  if  I  took 
that  money  after  those  impressions  I  should 
receive  a  mark  of  the  bestial  spirit  of  war  in 
my  right  hand,  and  then  the  penalty  which 
is  annexed  in  the  ensuing  chapter  must  fol- 
low. I  then  resolved,  through  the  Lord's 
assistance,  which  I  craved  might  be  afforded, 
let  what  would  follow,  never  to  deal  in  any 
of  it.  This  afforded  me  some  relief,  and  find- 
ing my  wife  so  far  united  with  me  as  to  refuse 
it  likdwise  (saying,  thoueh  she  did  not  feel 
the  matter  as  I  did,  yet,  through  fear  of  weak- 


ening my  hands,  she  was  most  easy  not  Ito 
touch  it),  I  became  much  strengthened  and 
resigned  to  suffer  what  might  be  allotted, 
feeling  at  times  the  prevalence  of  that  power 
which  delivers  from  all  fear  of  the  malice  of 
men  or  infernal  spirits,  and  reduces  the  soul 
into  perfect  subjection  to  the  holy  will  and 
ordering. 

"  The  war  advancing  with  increasing  dis- 
tress, gloomy  prospects  opened,  and  cloae 
provings  seemed  at  the  door  of  such  who 
were  measurably  redeemed  fi om  the  spirit  of 
party.  Not  only  our  testimony  against  war, 
in  the  support  of  which  our  reli^ons  Society 
have  been  oft  brought  under  trials,  but  that 
against  pulling  down  or  setting  up  of  govern- 
ments was  brought  to  the  test.  As  there  are 
those  who  from  full  experience  know  that  it 
is  not  a  cunningly  devised  fable,  but  the  truth 
of  God  revealed  in  the  heart,  through  His 
light  and  eood  Spirit,  that  shows  us  we  are 
called  to  raise  the  pure  standard  of  the  Pricce 
of  Peace  above  all  party  rage,  sUife,  conten- 
tion, rents  and  divisions,  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness and  wisdom,  and  in  quietness  and  cotfi- 
dence  patiently  to  suffer  what  may  arise  for 
the  promotion  of  this  peaceable  govemment 
of  the  Shiloh,  in  and  through  an  innoc(Dt 
life  and  conversation,  wherein  the  language 
is  felt  of  *  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth 
peace  and  good  vnll  to  men ' ;  and  this  was  the 
experience  of  many,  I  am  bold  to  assert  it, 
even  during  the  late  cruel  war,  when  thou- 
sands of  men  were  endeavoring,  in  its  fierce 
and  voracious  spirit,  to  destroy  one  another. 
Such  have  been  my  own  sensations  when  at 
one  view  I  have  beheld  both  parties,  and  had 
to  risk  a  passage  through  them.  I  counted 
none  my  enemy ;  I  felt  no  fear  from  anything 
on  my  part  in  thought,  word  or  deed ;  many 
times  concluding  I  should  have  had  no  objeo- 
tion  for  the  two  contending  generals  to  hsTe 
known  mv  whole  heart  and  conduct,  havlog 
at  an  early  period  of  that  calamity  been  con- 
vinced it  would  not  do  for  me,  even  in  idea, 
to  wander  without  the  boundaries  of  my  pro- 
fessed principles,  or  I  could  not  expect  to  be 
sustained  by  the  secret  aid  of  the  God  of  the 
faithful,  whose  everlasting  arm  of  help,  with 
humble  gratitude  I  may  acknowledge,  hath 
been  stretched  out  for  my  strengthening  and 
confirmation  in  a  variety  of  instances ;  one  of 
which  was,  when  called  upon  among  otberg, 
for  the  support  of  truths  to  appear  before  the 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  on  behalf  of  our 
Friends  who  were  banished  from  Phibdel- 
phia  to  Virginia  for  the  well-known  forgery 
and  unjust  charge  on  our  Society  dated  from 
Spank  Town,  respecting  which  some  vet  un- 
dertake to  vilify  us,  though  it  bath  been  » 
fully  refuted  and  cleared  up.  Afk«  whid 
occurrence  I  queried  with  an  American  offi- 
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ZuM    tit  Sn  Z^'i^'^  ^*  ^^^  ^^^^  that  I 

would  bS  haJ^t  *^"^°1*'-  ^  *«'<*  l»im  it 
the  criSw'Sif^r  »' *«  '^  answerable  for  all 
when  S?^To«  to  "J"  "^eting-housa,. 
force-  \%»t^Au  f°,.**"  tl>em  from  us  bv 
of  Se  S  >c  et    m/''^'  •* ""  ''"*«  by  anj 

respiting  o«  L^SSnT^.*  ^"'"°°y 
said  charle  I  wi^nft      P^'^ciplea,  denying 

to  preeenflh!.  r  *u  """""S  °*'"«"'  appoibteS 

pass  th.^u«h  onoLr^.,'  P"""*  *''"«-*« 
minds  were  ~I  ^  *-°"®''  "<»'  of  "hose 
them  Jr«K  &?f  T***^  ""^  ""any  of 
thei"  ^5  £,"?  *'y  t^«  spirit  of  war.  from 
Porto^^^r^^^l'--^-iih  no  pass- 
leas  attack  but  0,1  r^r^-  ^'^''™  ""y  "e'C'- 
by  the  w^n^of  Ci  ""»°'»''«e.  sheltered 

I  was  broufht  S^       Preseryatiou.    Herein 

?ow/r  ff  t?  :^&°^  ^  tL'e^nJntS 
the  wth  iher!„„^"'.K'°^  ^"'""'''l  °°  all 
redress  aSdS;r<S.*''^^    «*"   "PP**!  fo' 

(To  be  concladed.) 
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"Who  scarce  with  teeth  and  nail 
Could  hold  the  eel  of  bu.in.,*  bj  the  tail." 


For  Prienda-  Intell/geooer 
XHE  GB0OEB8  AKD  THE   DEUGGISW. 

-ob^'uttS  ^'tT^K  "'  '^'"f «"«««    •re 
hotel-kMir  fhn     ^-  *''*  "anufacturer,  the 

equally   KairJ'"""'^  "^"«''.  and  the 
is  anmher  so£  nf /*""'  Politicians,  there 

-tailei"f^"Sc1ttTS"  wt ''''"'•^^ 
attention  at  their  hanH«fk     ^**  "^"""^ 

tion  VreflacLv^?   °'  '*^.""*  ™"°'>  obserya- 

is  in  force  *''*  '''^  OP^'O'^  law 

«ap  an  hSma?a%ewa°rd't"w  fr"*'^ 
But  there  rf^  ^♦k^      ™wara  tor  well-doing. 

and   ot^i^n'Lt^X'la'vl  Zt^l^'^''^' 

avail  themsSSs^f  fh     "*  P^'Poaes.   who 
iance  theTrofite  by  i  •  '^PP^'^^^i'y  to  en- 

wives  in  the  n«^:         '''^J.  °»ay  find  them- 
"  toe  predicament  of  the  lawyer 


irrSf,-wT'  -ll*  *«°Ptation  to  illicit  traffic  is 
irrMitible  without  the  restraints  of  the  law 
-they  not  being^'a  lau,  unto  <wJS » 

ven^de;    mrbe"'Se"Lr'*  T.-P"'""  *« 

iiq..o«  is  a!pa  btinrJvroSsr^? 

K^^^  1  •    ^*  "  «''«'■  'iaWe  to  be  dedived 

trom  the  handle,  and,  when    ho   „!7  u    "*® 

hL  r  I^"  '^'*'''"  *•"«  "tailer  and  snbS! 
him  to  the  unmerited  penalty  of  the  Taw 
But  It  IS  the  man  who  is  well  dre«Sd  ««^' 
eq«.pped,  and  who  claims  to  be  ^erS? 
moral,  perhaps  eyen  religious,  and  who^S 
»o  yet  been  excluded  from  'rZcSte  " 
eiety  on  account  of  his  Woes.  It  iWhe  youA 
whose  mother   or  sister  or  wipb  may^Sii 

yZr'nifr  ^V'«V""«  »»'«'  befoulS,nto  of 
n^^l'fl^  '  <'«t»H£'».  and  whose  nose  hi 
the  S„  ?^  tV'^*  ^'^lUUiff'B.  "  A  lantern  S 

a'ntt  S'u^S  mrkTnt'i'erh*"*  ^"^ 

Wntly.paS^aSlTfhefe^^^^^^^ 

of  drunkard-making.  "usmess 

a  J  '£;  i?  ",.''"''"''  "««*'•"«•  some  two  yean 

wfamca<»n^  /.^„or,  witf  on/y  be  allowed  ZZ 
^druggu,es  eounier.  under  don  restrSZ 
and  heavy  r^nsibaUies.    I  little  thoughTS 

ttn  iT.t^'^'  *''"  consideration  of  thifquil 
tion  would  be  so  soon  precipitated  upon  us  by 

tl^T^^-T .^""'ei'^^-  Their  o>,  aS 
ayowed   yiolat  on  of  law  and   good  order 

JtrL'^"''?*^'*  "^  •"  ""^^^l  of^igations  to 
the  poor  and  deprayed  c1«m  of  our  people ; 

ihicWh«  ""^  '""':  pauperism  and  miser^ 
for  L«f^  are  pouring  upon  us.  call  aloua 
for  more  efficient  means  to  arrest  the  de- 
populating scourge.    What  shall  those  meu^ 

f^m.L^i'®**'^  intimated,  the  uUimatum  of 
S?n^f«'»f' be  the  restricted  and  respon- 
sible sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  across  the  drug- 

u  L7T'''-  .^^^'  *^°^«^«'' «"  only  ^  al 

to  ned    by  patient,    unremitted,  unr^ited 


fri^.r.""*'"!^®''  '^«  ""^K^tr  oak  sprang 
from  an  acorn  ;  the  giant  tile  of  California. 

from  an  apparently   inaiguificant  germ.    So 
may  this  magnificent  enterprise  begin  with 
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0ome  small  and  obscure  retailer,  from  whose 
bappj  iDfiuecce  it  may  grow  and  flourish,  and 
assume  the  grand  proportions  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  and  of  the  world. 

^  The  honest  retailer,  who  /eels  restricted  by 
his  conscience  more  than  by  the  terms  of  his 
license,  can  perform  his  moral  obligations  to 
his  fellow  men,  by  adopting  something  like 
the  following  plan : 

His  license  allows  him  to  sell  for  medical 
and  art  purposes — ^nothing  more — and  im- 
poses penalties  for  exceeding  this  limit.     It  is 
his  right  and  his  duty  to  know  that  he  does 
not  violate  the  law.    Hence  it  becomes  his 
riffht  and  his  duty  to  know  to  whom,  and  for 
.  what  purpose,  the  liquor  is  sold.     To  obtain 
this  necessary  information,  let  him  require 
every  purchaser  of  the  uncompounded  and 
drinkable  forms  of  alcohol,  to  produce  a  pre- 
scription or  order  from  a  physician  or  manu- 
facturer, stating  how  much,  for  whose  use  and 
for  what  purpose  it  is  directed,  with  date,  and 
the  signature  of  the  preecriber.  The  said  pre- 
scription to  be  filed  and  preserved  for  future 
use,  to  exonerate  the  seller  from  the  charge 
of  violating  the  law,  and  to  throw  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  prescriber,  in  the  case  of  any 
fraudulent  or  collueive  proceedure.  Who  will 
come  forward  as  the  pioneer  in  this  reform  ? 
It  does  not  seem  probable  that  we  shall 
soon  agree  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  alco- 
hol either  in  medicine;  pharmacy  or  the  art- 
manufactures.    But  why  should  we  hesitate 
to  place  its  manufacture  and  sale  under  the 
same  supervisory   restrictions  as  are  found 
necessary   for  other  poisons?     When  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  prolific 
cause  of  an  hundredfold   more  deaths  than 
all  the  other  poisonous  substances  taken  to- 
gether. 

If  it  is  found  necessary  to  place  stryt^nine, 
arsenic  and  the  etceteras  in  bottles  bearing  the 
insignia  of  death,  why  is  it  not  a  hundred- 
fold more  necessary  that  every  vessel  contain- 
ing acoholic  poison  should  be  designated  in 
the  same  manner  ? 

How  long  must  we  apply  the  sarcastic  lan- 

5uage  of  the  poet  to  the  inveterate  habit  of 
runkenness  and  its  abettors? 

*<  The  large,  enormons  guilt, 
Safe  in  its  size — too  vast  for  laws  to  whip — 
Trembles  before  do  bar.     Say,  Reason,  saj, 
When  will  thyloDi;  minority  expire? 
When  will  thy  dilatory  kingdom  come?" 

£.  MiCHEKEB. 

Toughkmamon,  24<A  Eleventh  mo.,  1874. 


i«a»> 


Know  that  the  love  of  thyself  doth  hurt 
thee  more  than  anything  in  the  world.  If 
thou  seekest  this  or  that,  and  wouldst  be  here 
or  there  to  enjoy  thy  own  will  and  pleasure, 
thou  shalt  never  be  free  from  care. 


To  the  JSdiiort  FHmd$^  InttUigencer : 

Dear  Friendb, — I  think  you  did  right  in 
admitting  the  paper  of  A.  J.  P.,  on  the  Dufy- 
trine  of  Memal  JPunithmentt*  for  even  erron 
are  sometimes  instructive.  But  I  was  rejoiced 
to  find  that  you  published  it  under  proM. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  engage  in  a  con- 
flict of  opinions  with  the  author  of  that  paper. 
He  has  the  entire  right  to  his  opinions,  and 
so  have  I  to  mine.  This  balances  oar  m> 
counts. 

There  is,  however,  one  important  point  on 
which  I  am  too  obtuce  to  understand  what 
his  opinion  is.    He  says : 

"I apprehend  that  it  [the  rejection  of  the 
doctrine]  has  mainly  arisen  from  an  improper 
view  that  it  is  incompatible  tnth  the  charae* 
ter  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  His  Divins 
aitrihvJtes,  justice,  ineffable  lave  and  tender 
mercy,  to  inflict  an  everlasting  and  vindidite 
punishment  upon  His  erring  children," 

Having  read  thus  far,  I  charitably  hoped 
that  the  word  "  vindictive"  waa  used  inad- 
vertently, but  as  I  read  on  per  eonira.  *'I 
am  inclined  to  state  what  to  me  is  entirely 
clear,  and  to  exonerate  our  Divine  Father 
from  the  charge  of  vindictivenessJ* 

If  vindictive  punishment  is  not  inempd- 
ible  with  the  Divine  attributes,  why  labor  to 
exonerate  Him  from  the  charge  ?  If,  on  the 
contrary,  he  found  it  necessary  to  rebat  the 
charge,  why  did  he  not  recur  back,  and  ex- 
punge the  hateful  word  from  the  sentence 
first  quoted  ? 

To  my  feeble  comprehension,  vtndidiveaas 
is  strangely  enough  coupled  with  ineffabU 
love  and  tender  mercy,  either  in  God  or  man. 
With  the  One  it  is  impossible;  with  the 
other  it  is  cruel  and  wicked.  £.  M. 

Toughkenajnon,  I2th  mo.  6th,  1874. 


[The  following  tribute,  which  we  believe  to 
be  a  just  one,  is  taken  from  the  Wilmington 
"  Every  Evening  "  of  the  8th  inst— Eds.] 

OBITUABT. 
TBX  DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  BANCBOFT. 

Joseph  Bancroft  died  at  his  residence,  at 
Rockford,  near  this  city,  at  fifteen  .minutes 
before  12  o'clock  yesterday,  after  a  lingering 
illness  of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  of 
many  months'  duration,  accompanied  bj 
painful  suffering,  which  he  bore  with  a  forti- 
tude and  patience  worthy  of  the  pure  and 
noble  Christian  life  he  has  led.  Though  bis 
sufferings  have  for  some  time  past  been  very 
great,  the  last  few  hours  of  his  life  were  ea£j 
and  he  passed  away  without  a  struggle.  Thus 
peacefully  ended  as  pure,  consistent,  upright 
and  useful  a  life  as  ever  blessed  this  or  any 

*  The  italics  are  mine  thronffhont 
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other  commanity  with  itB  example,  influence 
and  activity. 

Deceased  was  born  on  April  7th,  1803,  at 
Manchester,  England,  his  parents  being  John 
and  Elizabeth  Bancroft.  They  were  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  and 
belonged  to  an  old  Lancashire  family  of  that 
faith,  and  the  mother,  while  yet  Elizabeth 
Wood,  accompanied  a  minister  of  the  Society 
who  came  to  this  country  on  a  religious  visit 
some  years  before  her  marriage. 

Joseph  received  his  education  at  Ackworth 
School,  an  institution  under  the  charge  of 
Friends,  and  quitting  school  at  fourteen,  he 
was  apprentice  to  his  uncle,  Jacob  Bright, 
father  of  the  celebrated  John  Brighf,  in  the 
spring  of  1817,  serving  an  apprenticeship  of 
seven  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1824,  he  left  England  to 
join  his  family  in  this  country,  where  they  had 
immigrated  during  his  apprenticeship,  and 
settled  in  Wilmington.  When  he  arrived, 
his  father  and  family  were  living  in  the  house 
now  occupied  by  Joseph  Tatnall,  in  the  Ninth 
Ward,  and  it  was  frequently  mentioned  by 
deceased  as  a  most  curious  fact,  that  though 
he  was  the  second  of  thirteen  children,  the 
night  he  arrived  in  Wilmington  was  the  first 
time  they  «?ere  ever  all  gathered  at  once  un- 
der the  same  roof. 

Joseph  round  his  father  and  brothers  en- 
gaged in  tlie  manufacture  of  flannel  in  the 
building  jast  north  of  the  Brandy  wine,  near 
the  bridge,  afterward  occupied  for  years  as  a 
machine  shop  by  Jessy  Urmy,  and  destroyed 
by  fire  some  years  ago.  He  helped  them  in 
the  business  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  took 
charge  of  the  cotton  mills  of  the  Young  fam- 
ily, at  Rockland,  where  Jessup  <fc  Moore's 
paper  mills  now  stand. 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  he  bought  the  prop- 
erty where  the  Rockford  Mills  and  village 
(frequently  called  Bancroft's  Banks)  now 
stand.  There  were  then  only  two  small 
houses,  besides  his  own  residence,  on  the  place, 
while  now  there  are  from  sixty  to  seventy 
there,  besides  the  extensive  mill  buildings, 
library,  etc.  Here,  forty-three  years  ago,  he 
began  the  honorable  and  useful  business  ca- 
reer which  ended  only  with  his  life.  He  had 
many  a  hard  struggle  with  adverse  fortune, 
but  met  every  difficulty  with  courage.  A 
great  disaster  overtook  him  in  the  great.flood 
of  1839,  which  carried  away  his  dam,  along 
with  all  others  on  the  Brandywine,  flooding 
the  mill  and  destroying  all  his  stock.  Then 
he  felt  overwhelmed  and  offered  to  surrender 
the  whole  property  to  the  late  Thomas  Jan- 
vier, who  had  furnished  him  largely  with  the 
means  for  starting  the  business,  but  that  gen- 
tleman refused  to  permit  any  such  sacrifice 
and  assisted  him  to  a  new  start.    Deceased 


was  always  glad  in  saying  anything  of  his 
own  personal  history  to  make  prominent  men- 
tion of  this  generous  act,  and  we  feel  that  his 
family  and  friends  will  approve  of  its  men- 
tion here. 

In  business  he  was  enterprising  and  always 
seeking  improvements,  and  in  his  mills  were 
introduced  some  of  the  first  "self acting 
mules "  and  "  fly  frames "  ever  built  in 
America,  and  the  heads  of  the  "  mules  "  then 
introduced  are  still  in  use.  There,  also,  the 
finishing  process  for  some  descriptions  of 
goods  was  first  brought  up  to  the  English 
standard  of  excellence,  after  many  years  of 
study  and  experiment,  involving  a  journey 
by  deceased  to  England  in  1854,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  the  mills  there.  But  that 
which  has  peculiarly  and  honorably  marked 
his  business  career  has  been  his  just  and 
Christian  relations  with  those  in  his  employ. 
While  managing  for  the  Young's  he  saw  the 
evils  of  the  ''  store-pay "  system  there  in 
vogue,  by  which  the  men  were  kept  con- 
stantly in  debt,  and  resolved  that  whenever 
he  went  into  business  for  himself  he  would 
pay  his  hands  in  cash,  a  policv  he  adopted 
immediately  on  starting  his  mills  and  which 
he  adhered  to  without  a  single  failure 
throughout  his  business  career,  though  he 
barely  escaped  a  failure  of  the  kind  once 
during  the  dark  and  dismal  days  of  the  panic 
of  1857.  He  at  the  same  time  encouraged  the 
men  to  leave  as  much  of  their  wages  as  possi- 
ble in  his  hands,  allowing  them  interest  on 
their  balances.  Owing  to  this,  many  men  who 
have  come  to  the  mills  with  nothing  but  the 
clothes  they  wore,  have  gone  West  with  suf- 
ficient of  their  earnings  saved  to  buy  and 
stock  a  farm.  The  utmost  care  for  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  the  men  always  marked 
his  dealings  with  them  and  a  free  library  was 
established  for  their  use.  The  result  of  this 
policy  was  the  establishment  of  most  kindly 
relations  between  bim  and  the  men,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  forty-three  years  since  the  mills 
were  established  there  have  been  very  few 
strikes,  while  the  mills  have  so  rarely  stopped 
in  good  times  or  bad,  that  the  hands  have  a 
saying  that  **  Bancroft's  never  stop." 

In  1829,  the  deceased  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  Poole,  of 
this  city,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  who  be- 
came his  partners  in  1865,  forming  the  pres- 
ent firm  of  Joseph  Bancroft  &  Sons. 

He  has  always  maintained  his  connection 
with  the  religious  Society  of  which  he  was  a 
birthright  member,  at  the  time  of  the  divis- 
ion, going  with  the  branch  commonly  called 
**  Hicksites,"  and  he  has  been  an  earnest  and 
consistent  liver,  as  well  as  professor  of  its 
doctrine  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
toward  men.    He  never  approved  of  the  sep- 
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aratioD  of  the  Bocietj  into  two  parts,  and 
came  to  consider  it  a  very  grievous  mistake, 
and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  devoted 
a  great  part  of  his  time  to  indefatigable  ef- 
forts to  effect  a  reconciliation  and  reunion, 
and  a  few  months  ago  he  published  a  book 
on  the  subject  entitled  "A  Persuasive  to 
Unity."  He  also  was  the  author  of  many 
religious  tracts.  He  almost  wore  himself  out 
in  his  efforts  to  restore  unity  to  the  Society, 
and  probably  his  labors  in  this  behalf  haat- 
ened  the  disease  which  finally  caused  his 
death. 

In  this  hasty  sketch  we  cannot  pay  any 
just  tribute  to  the  noble  life  and  character  of 
one  who,  take  him  all  in  all,  stands  in  our 
mind  as  the  best  realization  of  manliness  and 
sweetness,  strength  and  tenderness,  it  has  ever 
been  our  privilege  to  know,  and  whose  benig- 
nant face  and  commanding  form  will  ever 
stand  fixed  indelibly  in  our  memory  as  those 
of  one  who  realized  and  typified  in  his  per- 
son and  life,  the  character  of  a  true  Christian 
gentleman. 
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PHTLADBLPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  19,  1874. 


Blue  River  Quarterly  Meeting. — A 
valued  correspondent  furnishes  the  following 
accountof  his  attendance  of  Blue  River  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  which  occurred  recently  : 

"  With  a  friend  from  this  city,  I  recently  attended 
Blue  River  Quarterly  Meeting,  much  to  our  comfort, 
and,  I  trust,  to  our  strength  and  growth. 

"  The  comfortable  meeting-house  was  quite  filled  ; 
a  large  proportion  present  being  young  men  and 
women.  Their  solid  deportment  and  apparent  in- 
terest in  the  business  of  the  Meeting,  and  evideot 
participation  in  the  religious  exercises  that  attended 
the  several  sittings  on  Seventh  and  First-days,  were 
a  source  of  hope  and  joy,  as  we  saw  wiih  the  eye  of 
faith  a  steady  succession  of  earnest  workers  for  the 
Truth  coming  forward  to  help  those  now  actively 
engaged  in  the  service.  Oni  friend  S.  B.  W.,  of 
Prairie  Grove  Quarterly  Meeting,  Iowa,  was  in  at- 
tendance, and  favored,  we  thought,  in  his  service, 
in  and  out  of  meeting. 

"  Although  we  arrived  at  the  house  of  our  friend 
A.  M.  in  a  snow-storm,  at  the  close  of  a  ride  of  18 
miles,  and  too  late  to  attend  ihe  Sixth -day  Meeting, 
and  started  with  this  friend  about  half-past  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Second-day,  riding  13  miles 
by  star-light,  in  an  open  wagon,  with  the  mercury 
14  degrees  below  zero,  we  still  felt  our  spiriu  light, 
and  attuned  to  songs  of  praise  for  the  visit  and  its 
attendant  blessings." 

Twelfth  month,  1874. 


The  Scpernatubal. — ^In  taking  up  this 
subject,  we  are  conscious  of  treading  upon 
debated  ground,  but  it  is  not  the  eupernatunl 
connected  with  religion  that  ofone  conceras 
us.  There  is  a  vast  amount  palmed  off  on 
the  credulous  and  succeptible  for  spiritual 
revelations  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  Christianity,  and  makes  no  claim 
to  religion  ;  it  is  this  that  is  undermining  and 
making  shipwreck  of  the  faith  of  many  in  all 
denominations. 

We  should  scarcely  have  noticed  this  sub- 
ject, did  we  not  know  that  it  is  leading  cap- 
tive very  many  from  whom  we  ought  to  ei- 
pect  better  things.  Books  are  written  to  es- 
tablish its  claims,  essays  and  advertieements, 
concerning  its  mysteries,  occupy  the  columm 
of  newspapers,  and  social  gatherings  are  en- 
tertained with  accounts  of  s^nces  and  appa- 
ritions, that  have  the  odor  of  the  myths  and 
oracles  of  by-gone  ages. 

The  supernatural  that  claims  Divine  inter 
position,  and  is  connected  with  the  religion  of 
the  Bible,  is  now  undergoing  the  crucial  test  of 
criticism  and  patient  investigation,  from  vhicfa 
it  has  no  occasion  to  shrink.  The  intelligent 
believer  in  the  Divine  origin  of  the  hope  ihsit 
animates  him,  must  rejoice  at  every  bonest 
effort  that  is  made  to  lift  the  religion  ivbicb 
he  professes  out  of  the  mists  of  error  and 
superstition  in  which  it  has,  for  so  many  ages, 
been  shrouded. 

When  men  were  ignorant  of  the  laws  that 
regulated  matter,  they  might  be  excused  for 
believing  that  these  could  be  suspended  and 
resume  action  to  meet  human  emergencies; 
and  the  faith  that  was  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened by  such  interpretations,  doubtlesB  was 
accepted  and  "  counted  for  righteousness  "  by 
Him  "  whose  tender  mercies  are "  (as  de- 
clared by  these  same  interpreters)  "  over  all 
His  works." 

Since,  however,  it  is  being  demonstrated  be 
yond  a  doubt,  that  each  atom  of  organic  mat- 
ter is  vitalized  and  moves  in  obedience  to  es- 
tablished law,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
one  capable  of  reasoning,  to  exercise  a  wise 
discrimination  in  this  matter,  lest  the  Divine 
Being  be  dishonored  by  the  acceptance  of 
some  tradition  of  the  past,  which  but  imper- 
fectly interprets  the  attributes  of  his  charac- 
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ter,  and  contradicts  the  revelations  of  Him- 
self to  the  individual  consciousness. 

We  cannot  believe  that  it  is  the  part  of 
true  wisdom  to  shun  investigation.  It  is  not 
possible  for  Truth  to  become  emancipated  in 
one  direction  and  remain  in  the  swaddling 
clothes  of  superstition  'in  another,  for  the  re- 
lations of  cause  and  effect  in  the  visible  world, 
to  be  demonstrated  by  experiment,  and  the 
intangible  but  no  less  certain  fasts  of  spirit- 
ual entity  remain  where  the  early  fathers  of 
the  Church  leil  them. 

There  is  a  disposition  still  to  take  for  the 
basis  of  investigation,  respecting  the  super- 
natural in  religion,  the  formula  that  was  con- 
structed on  a  level  with  the  interpretations  of 
the  Divine  economy  that  prevailed  in  the 
first  centuries,  and  are  found  throughout  the 
Hebrew  records ;  and,  reasoning  from  that 
stand  point,  reject  every  proposition  that  is 
likely  to  call  in  question  the  premises  already 
assumed ;  just  as  it  has  been  in  the  struggle 
respecting*  the  Natural  Sciences.  Minds  en- 
tirely sincere,  but  travelling  in  a  circum- 
scribed orbit  of  thought,  formulated  a  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  universe,  stamped  it  with 
what  the^r  claimed  to  be  the  Divine  signet, 
and  utterly  condemned  the  individual  who 
had  the  boldness  to  dissent.  Happily  for  the 
race,  the  light  of  science  penetrated  the  cav- 
erns of  blind  belief,  and,  disclosing  the  true 
seal  and  superaeripiion  of  the  Divine  Arehiteet 
on  ALL  His  works,  is  fast  clearing  away  the 
mould  and  debris  of  tradition  and  error. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  same 
course  will  be  pursued  in  relation  to  that  im- 
ponderable, invisible  essence  which  we  know 
as  spirit.  '  Why  should  we  fear  to  have  the 
most  searching  analysis  turned  upon  this  sub- 
ject ?  No  possible  harm  can  come  to  that 
which  is  worthy  of  being  cherished  by  the 
candid  and  conscientious  mind ;  and  when 
we  see  how  easy  it  is  to  influence  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  human  family  to  believe  the 
grossest  and  most  palpable  errors  respecting 
the  supernatural,  we  do  well  to  encourage 
every  proper  effort  to  disseminate  clearer 
views  respecting  the  relation  between  spirit 
and  its  material  environment. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  many  persons 
suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  snares 


and  delusions  by  which  weak  or  designing 
ignorance  professes  to  bridge  the  gulf  that 
lies  between  the  hnaion  and  the  beyond.  Truth 
loves  the  light ;  wrong  and  error  seek  the 
covert  of  darkness. 

If  we  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  commun- 
ion with  the  Fa  her  of  spirits,  He  will  not 
withhold  his  presence ;  and  if  we  can  have 
intercourse  with  Him,  why  turn  to  any  ques- 
tionable source  ?  The  life  that  is  given  us  has 
its  daily  needs ;  if  we  are  not  satisfied  to  be 
supplied  as  they  are  made  known,  but  desire 
to  pry  iuto  that  which  is  not  yet  ours,  we 
forestall  the  purpose  and  intent  of  our  being, 
and  wrong  both  the  present  and  the  future. 
Our  past  experience  needs  no  revelator ;  it 
has  been  ours,  and  we  know  the  lesson  it 
taught.  It  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  let 
the  future  unfold  in  the  order  of  its  progres- 
sion. If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  our 
Creator  that  we  should  see  what  it  holds  in 
store,  doubtless  He  would  have  so  endowed  us; 
that  it  has  not  been,  should  satisfy  us  that  the 
present  ordering  is  for  our  highest  good. 

To  those  who  are  craving  to  know  more 
than  the  present  reveals,  we  would  say,  "  If 
any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
who  giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  none, 
and  it  shall  be  given  him." 


DIED. 

BROWN. — At  Pendleton,  Indiana,  Elerentb  month 
2lBt,  1874,  of  piilmonarj  consamption,  Annie  Brown, 
daughter  of  Elwood  and  Marj  Ann  Brown,  in  the 
18th  year  of  her  age. 

During  an  illneBS  of  nearly  three  years,  this  dear, 
young  Friend  bore  her  sufferings  with  Christian 
patience  and  fortitude,  and  continued  to  believe  she 
should  recover  nntil  a  few  days  before  h^^r  death, 
when  she  was  observed  to  be  more  than  usually  ser- 
ious, and  informed  her  parents  that  she  had  just 
realized  that  her  end  was  near  at  hand,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  tbat  if  she  could  not  get  well,  she 
mi(;ht  die  soon  and  be  released  from  her  sufferings. 
From  this  time  till  her  death,  she  sank  rapidly,  with 
very  severe  suffering  at  times,  and  daring  one  of 
her  paroxysms,  she  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "Oh,  why 
don't  He  take  me;  thetimeseemi^longl"  She  retained 
her  faculties,  and  recognized  her  friends,  till  the 
last  moment,  then  quietly  and  peacefully  sank  to 
rest,  in  the  full  hope  of  a  blissful  immortality. 

JANNET.— On  Tenth  month  22d,  1874,  at  the 
residence  of  her  son,  Mahlon  T.  Janney,  Letitia, 
widow  of  Stephen  Janney,  formerly  of  Loudon  Oo., 
Va.  She  was  in  the  89th  year  of  her  age,  and  gave 
evideoce  by  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  that,  in  her 
daily  walk,  she  relied  upon  the  Divine  Arm  for  sup- 
port. 

HULL.— Eleventh  month  11th,  1874,  Harriet  Hull, 
widow  of  the  late  Thos.  I.  Hull,  in  the  77th  year  of 
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her  age  ;  a  faitbfal  and  consisteiit  member  of  Bal- 
timore ^ontblj  Meeting. 

The  testimoDj  borne  at  the  close,  by  one  who  had 
known  her  well  in  active  life,  was,  "  She  hath  done 
what  she  could." 

MOORE.— Near  Milton,  Wayne  Co.,  Indiana,  on 
the  Uth  of  Eleventh  month,  1874,  Theresa,  wife 
of  William  Moore,  in  the  28th  year  of  her  age  ; 
a  member  of  Milford  Monthly  Meeting. 

RULO.V.— At  Milton,  Wayne  Co.,  ladiana,  Daniel 
Rulon,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  nge  ;  a  member  of 
Milford  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  borne  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  25th  of  Sixth  month,  1800,  re- 
moved to  Indiana  in  1828.  His  last  illness  was  pro- 
tracted, but  was  borne  with  a  peaceful  resignation 
and  assurance. 

STAR.— At  Buck  Creek,  a  branch  cf  Hopewell 
Monthly  Meeting  in  Virginia,  on  the  28th  ult.,  James 
M.  Star,  aged  about  60  years ;  a  member  of  Fairfax 
Monthly  Meeting. 

He  had  been  summoned  there  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  his  sister  Lydia  Ann  Robinson,  who  de- 
ceased before  his  arrival.  He  attended  her  foneral 
— was  immediately  attacked  with  pneumonia,  and, 
in  less  tban  one  week,  he,  tou,  had  passed  away. 
His  remains  were  brought  to  bis  home  at  Water- 
ford,  and  from  thence,  on  the  1st  inst,  was  baried 
at  Friends'  burying-ground  at  Fairfax.  They  were 
both  worthy  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

HACKNEY.— Tenth  month  1st,  1874,  Sallie  E., 
second  daughter  of  Aaron  H.  and  Sarah  H.  Hack- 
ney (the  former  deceased),  in  the  25th  year  of  her 
age ;  a  member  of  Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting, 
Frederick  Co.,  Va.  Her  life  was  a  true  type  of 
modesty  and  virtue,  with  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
comforts  of  those  around  ber  shining  throughout 
her  long  sickness,  which  proved  to  be  consumpiion. 
She  died  sitting  in  her  chair,  patiently  waiting  for  the 
final  summons.  After  taking  an  affectionate  fare- 
well of  each  of  her  loved  ones  with  an  impres- 
sive exhortation  to  prepare  for  the  change  that  must 
sooner  or  later  come  to  all,  and  leaving  a  message  of 
love  for  ber  distant  friends,  she  added,  "  I  am 
willing  to  go  and  perfectly  resigned  to  my  Heavenly 
Father's  will,  and  now  realize  the  meaning  of  de* 
mise ;"  and  when  asked  if  she  desired  prayer  offered 
in  her  behalf,  replied,  ''prayer  to  be  effectual 
should  be  an  individual  work,  and  I  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  that  duty." 


For  FrieDds*  Intelligencer. 
FROM  CUB  EUROPEAN   CORRESPONDENT. 

ONWARD   TO  VIENNA. 

No.  27. 
(Continued  flrom  page  660.) 

How  we  took  or  final  farewell  of  Munich 
on  the  dth  of  the  Tenth  month,  and  journeyed 
by  rail  to  Passau  on  the  Danube,  passing 
Preising  on  the  Isar,  a  little  ancient  town, 
dignified  with  a  Romanesque  Cathedral  and 
the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see  ever  since  the 
eighth  century ;  and  passing  the  old-fashioned, 
picturesque  citj  of  Landshut,  with  its  castle 
and  its  lofty  tower,  and  here  taking  leave  of 
the  Isar ;  and  darting  off  thence  towards  the 
northeast  to  the  very  ancient  town  of  Straub- 
ing  on  the  Danube,  and  thence  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Danube,  through  a  mild  October 
afternoon,  to  the  town  of  Passau,  is  a  very 


simple  story.  As  we  leave  Munich,  the  ghostly 
Alpine  summits  to  the  southward  sink  back 
and  disappear,  and  across  the  level  plain 
around  us  we  see  no  compensating  ridges  to 
break  the  monotony.  Everywhere  the  soil  is 
being  prepared  for  the  autumn  sowing,  and 
those  nelds  which  have  not  yet  been  touched 
with  the  plough  are  brown  from  the  loDg 
drought.  The  homes  are  small  and  poo^ 
looking,  and  the  people  seem  not  very  numer- 
ous ;  but  from  the  window  of  a  railway  car* 
riage  one's  observations  are  not  very  valuable. 

Our  road  crosses  the  Isar  and  the  Vils,  and 
before  we  enter  Passau  we  cross  the  Inn, 
now  just  reaching  its  destination  after  its  long 
windings  and  wanderings  among  the  glorioos 
Alpine  hills.  Its  waters  are  yet  whitish  with 
the  tribute  of  the  glaciers,  and  the  Danube  is 
a  pure  dark  green,  having  had  a  less  stormy 
origin,  or  having  travelled  in  less  troubled 
ways.  They  meet  now  for  the  first  time  at 
the  foot  of  the  ancient  town  of  Passau,  the 
Castra  Bata  va  of  the  Romans,  %nd  join  hands 
unhesitatingly  for  the  long  and  devious  jour- 
ney to  the  far  Euzine.  From  the  north,  out 
of  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  Bavarian 
Forest  hills,  comes  the  dark-tinted  lis,  to 
mingle  its  stream  also  with  the  current  which 
is  to  bear  us  onward  on  the  morrow.  We 
know  somewhat  of  the  lands  from  which  the 
Inn  has  gathered  its  wealth  of  waters,  but  the 
dark  valleys  to  the  northward,  whence  the 
lis  has  gleaned  its  tribute,  we  have  only  seen 
from  a  distance,  as  the  iron  steed  whirled  lu 
onward  to-day  past  its  southern  border.  This 
mountain-district  is  1800  square  miles  in  area, 
and  is  covered  with  pine  and  beech  forests, 
much  of  which  is  wild  and  neglected.  We 
are  told  that  terrific  hurricanes  often  occur 
here  in  winter,  and  root  up  the  ancient  trees, 
and  that  the  fallen  giants  are  sometimes  left 
lying  for  years,  rendering  many  paths  im- 
passable. There  are  said  to  be  good  carriage 
roads  through  this  forest  mountain  land,  and 
the  unpretending  inns  are  accounted  comfort- 
able. It  would  be  very  interesting  to  make 
an  excursion  into  this  silent  country  of  ro- 
mantic mystery,  from  the  wild  legends  of 
which  so  many  curious  German  stories  have 
been  builded.  But  we  must  be  content  to 
look  from  a  distance  on  the  dark-wooded  hills, 
and  pass  them  by  for  the  present,  having 
taken  our  long  hours  of  woodland  loitering 
in  the  Alpine  land. 

If  I  could  give  an  idea  of  the  fortress-like 
Hotel  Wilder  Mann  (Wild  Man)  in  which 
we  spent  our  one  night  in  Passau,  it  might 
serve  as  a  picture  of  the  style  of  building  in 
vogue  in  the  long  ago.  It  is  accounted  the 
best  hotel  in  this  town  of  more  than  13,W 
people,  and  must  be  a  building  of  great  an- 
tiquity.    We  enter  a  low  heavy  arch  into  a 
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Btable-like  area,  in  which  is  a  carriage.  The 
walls  are  of  enormous  thickness,  and  massive 
pillars  an4  arches  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
stories  above.  We  ascend  a  stairway  of  solid 
granite,  and  find  the  next  story  also  arched 
and  the  floor  in  the  passage  of  marble  plates. 
But  we  must  rise  higher ;  so  we  ascend  an- 
other rocky  stair  to  the  third  floor,  where  we 
find  another  set  of  arches,  ooly  less  massive, 
and  are  ushered  into  a  bed  chamber  large 
enough  to  have  accommodated  ten  people. 
Everything  was  huge  and  massive,  and  we 
object  to  such  a  mighty  apartment,  explain- 
ing our  preference  for  two  single  rooms. 
Again  we  ascend,  and  find  ourselves  on  the 
fourth  floor,  the  hall  of  which  is  also  of  mar- 
ble, and  is  lighted  by  a  sky-light  Here  are 
rooms,  and  we  are  on  high  in  this  old  Dan- 
ubian  city.  The  immense  strength  of  these 
mediaeval  buildings  suggests  the  dark  days  of 
violence,  when  such  dismal  strength  was  re- 
quired to  defend  the  inmates  from  marauding 
foes.  In  some  of  the  houses  of  Passau,  we 
noted  the  lower  story  was  quite  without  win- 
dows, and  where  there  were  small  windows 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  houses,  they  were  de- 
fended by  strong  iron  bars.  The  steep,  nar- 
row streets  add  to  the  gloomy,  forbidding 
appearance  of  the  city;  and  just  over  the 
river,  the  extensive  and  imposing  fortress  of 
Oberhaus  c  rowns  a  precipitous  and  wooded 
height,  an(3  looks  sternly  down  upon  the 
town. 

In  the  naiddle  ages,  when  Passau  was  an 
independent  bishopric,  the  Oberhaus  frequent- 
ly served  as  a  refuge  to  the  bishops  froni  civil 
broils,  and,  truly,  &om  that  imposing  height 
the  shepherd  might  overlook  his  flock  with 
ease,  even  when  he  could  not  lead  it. 

We  find  time  to  look  into  the  Cathedral,  which 
boasts  of  a  lifetime  of  six  centuries,  and  to  ad- 
mire its  massive  strength.  It  looks  as  if  it 
might  last  six  hundred  years  more.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  platz  in  front  of  the  Cathe- 
dral is  the  Post-OfiSce,  'interesting  as  being 
the  place  where  the  Treaty  of  Passau,  by 
which  religious  toleration  was  first  established, 
was  concluded  between  the  Elector  Maurice, 
of  Saxony,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

We  pass  through  the  marketplace  in  the 
rear  of  the  cathedral,  and  take  a  last  look  at 
the  Bavaria  country-people,  who  have  brought 
the  products  of  their  lands  here  for  barter. 
Dark,  serious,  silent-looking  people  they  are, 
like  the  forest  shades  whence  many  of  them 
have  come,  and  we  buy  some  of  the  fruits, 
white  grapes  and  purple,  to  help  out  our 
noonday  meal  on  the  steamer. 

The  Danube  has  now  assumed  its  predes- 
tined rank  as  the  greatest  river  of  Europe, 
being  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  its  trib- 
utaries, and  the  little  narrow  steamer  stands 


ready  to  receive  us.  She  will  bear  us  safely 
down  the  river,  no  doubt,  but  she  is  strangely 
devoid  of  luxuries.  Here  is  a  seat  on  deck^ 
however,  and  inasmuch  as  we  are  the  only 
first-class  passengers,  we  shall  have  abund- 
ance  of  space,  and  no  annoyance  from  smokers. 
The  forward  part  of  the  boat  is  accounted 
second-class,  and  Germans  almost  always  pre- 
fer the  cheapest  quarters.  In  this  boat  the 
second-class  is  quite  as  good  as  the  first,  and 
even  better,  being  safe  from  the  black  deposit 
which  the  smoke-pipe  occasionally  showers 
down,  and  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  others  is  no 
objection  to  an  enlightened  traveller,  or  to 
any  one  seeking  enlightenment. 

And  so  we  pass  from  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  stern  fortress  onward  towards  other 
lands.  Bavaria  still  looks  down  upon  us 
from  the  wooded  heights  on  the  north,  but 
looks  weird  and  lonely — a  strange  contrast 
to  the  artistic  magnificence  of  her  capital  city. 
The  castle  of  Krempelstein  perches  on  an  ab- 
rupt clifi*on  the  Austrian  side,  while  Obern* 
zell,  the  last  Bavarian  village,  famous  for  its 
pottery,  stands  upon  the  left  bank.  Our 
steamer  touches  here,  and  tourists  who  wish 
to  penetrate  the  forestland  may  make  an  en* 
trance  at  this  point.  An  active  walker,  with 
knapsack  and  stafl*,  could  in  a  few  days  get  an 
idea  of  the  manners,  customs  and  homes  of  a 
people  of  a  past  age.  Railways  have  not 
penetrated  here,  and  the  people  who  dwell  in 
the  silence  of  these  shadowy  hills  are  un- 
troubled by  the  restless  march  of  civilization, 
which  gives  no  rest  to  those  who  dwell  near 
the  world's  great  highwf^ys  in  this  age  of 
transition. 

The  abrupt,  lofty  banks  of  the  Danube  re- 
minds  one  of  the  Bhine,  but  the  mountains 
are  higher,  and  generally  clothed  with  forests^ 
and  the  population  very  scanty.  The  habi- 
tations are  very  poor  and  desolate-looking^ 
and  we  see  hardly  any  evidence  of  happy  ac- 
tivity, such  as  lends  so  great  a  charm  to  the 
vine-clad  banks  of  the  Bhine.  As  we  wind 
round  among  the  mountains,  we  pass  towers 
and  ancient  castles  on  the  heights,  some  still 
in  ruins,  and  some  still  inhabited. 

And  now  the  channel  of  the  river  con- 
tracts to  nearly  half  its  former  width,  and  is 
confined  between  steep,  wooded  mountains,, 
from  600  to  1,000  feet  high.  The  dark  nvei 
is  shadowed  by  its  solemn  banks,  and,  as  if  ta 
heighten  the  sombre  tone  of  the  picture,  the 
sunshine  is  hidden  for  a  time  by  a  dark  cloud- 
veil  as  our  bark  winds  round  the  promontory,, 
on  which  once  stood  a  strong  castle,  destroyed 
by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  There  is  a 
charm  in  this  sheltered  wildness  and  roman- 
tic gloom,  after  our  sojourn  in  the  level  plains 
of  Bavaria,  where  one  longs  vainly  for  the 
restful  green  wall  of  the  mountains,  and  we 
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wish  the  paooratna  prolonged  endlessly.  But 
at  length  the  mountains  seem  to  forsake  us, 
and  the  Danube,  released  from  their  embrace, 
emerges  into  a  broad  plain.  To  the  south- 
ward, we  see  the  dim  outlines  of  the  Austrian 
Alps  ;  but  the  river  is  now  broken  by  wooded 
islands,  and,  as  we  wind  among  them,  all 
view  of  distant  objects  is  lo3t  From  this 
point  to  Linz,  and  even  beyond,  the  entire 
valley  was  the  scene  of  many  fierce  battles  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  peasantry 
rose  in  rebellion  against  their  oppressors.  Less 
fortunate  than  the  Swiss,  they  were  not  able 
to  shake  off  their  yoke.  At  Neuhaus,  we 
are  shown  the  spot  where  they  barricaded  the 
Danube  with  chains,  to  prevent  the  Bavarians 
from  rendering  assistanse  to  the  Austrian 
governor,  who  was  besieged  at  Lintz.  To  the 
right  a  town  is  visible,  which  is  said  to  belong 
to  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  in  Upper 
Austria.  It  marks  the  village  of  Efferding, 
mentioned  in  the  Nibelungen-Lied  as  the 
place  where  Criemhilda  passed  a  night,  on  her 
journey  to  the  land  of  the  Huns. 

But  now  the  fair  city  of  Linz,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Austria,  comes  in  view,  and  as  we 
approach  it  we  get  a  charming,  deliberate 
view  of  the  city.  It  looks  bright  and  cheer- 
ful, and  fine  hotels  stand  on  the  river-banks 
ready  to  give  us  hospitable  welcome.  We 
land ;  and,  after  making  our  arrangements 
for  the  night,  find  we  have  an  hour  or  two  of 
beautiful  sun-set  light,  by  which  to  see  some- 
thing of  Linz  and  its  environs.  It  is  a  town 
of  over  30.000  inhabitants,  and,  like  all  cities 
in  Europe,  has  a  wealth  of  fine  church  edi- 
fices to  show  to  travellers.  But  we  think  it 
would  be  more  profitable  to  take  a  drive  to 
the  heights,  on  which  stands  the  tower  of 
Frein^berg,  erected  by  Archduke  Maximilian, 
before  the  town  of  Linz  was  first  fortified.  It 
is  now  a  church,  and  adjacent  to  it  is  a  boys' 
seminary.  There  are  fine  views  from  the 
platform  of  the  tower,  but  the  priestly  fathers 
who  reside  here  do  not  desire  the  visits  of 
ladies.  Our  driver,  therefore,  takes  us  to  a 
point  further  north,  where  a  wooden  tower 
of  about  seventy  steps  gives  us  a  splendid 
evening  view  of  Linz  and  its  surroundings. 
Far  away  to  the  southward  rise  the  Styrian 
Alps,  with  their  snow-fields  and  glaciers, 
while  all  around  us  is  a  fair  land,  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale.  The  windings  of  the  Dan- 
ube may  be  traced  for  a  long  distance  in  both 
directions,  now  pushing  its  way  between  steep 
mountain -ban k9,  now  wandering  bewildered 
among  its  alluvial  islands,  and  then  again 
gathering  up  its  forces  to  make  a  way  between 
the  hills.  The  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun 
gave  a  strange  glory  to  the  mountain-world. 
The  soft,  violet  tints  which  bathe  the  Styrian 
heights  and  glaciers  to*night,  can  never  be 


described  fittingly  by  such  words  as  mine, 
and  even  the  painter  must  acknowledge  tbat 
such  ethereal  beauty  b  beyond  bis  utmost 
skill.  What  revelations  are  the  sDow-hilk, 
tinted  with  the  amethystine  glory  of  sun-set, 
of  the  supreme  beauty  of  this  earth,  and  what 
eloquent  suggestions  do  they  give.of  the  heav- 
enly glory  of  which  poets  and  saeee  of  all 
ages  have  loved  to  dream  I  I  marvel  not  that 
the  poetic  Greek  imagined  that  the  immortal 
gods  had  their  dwelling-place  on  the  inacces- 
sible heights  of  Olympus.  But  in  these  days 
we  have  scaled  the  hills,  and  have  found  no 
gods  among  the  cloudy  summits ;  neither  do 
we  find  naiads  in  the  fountain,  nor  dryads  io 
the  greenwood.  "  Great  Pan  is  dead  !'*  And 
the  divinity  to  which  we  pay  our  tribute  of 
allegiance,  dwelleth  higher  than  the  mouo* 
tain-top,  deeper  than  the  fountain  in  the  vale, 
and  yet  is  very  near,  not  far  from  any  one  of  us. 
Our  departure  from  Linz  was  very  delib- 
erate. The  promise  of  the  early  morniDg 
hour  was  excellent,  but  as  the  sun  roee,t 
dense  fog  seemed  to  settle  on  the  Danabe, 
and  our  prudent  and  phlegmatic  captain  ob- 
jected to  commencing  our  long  day's  jouroej 
till  the  exhalations  of  the  morning  bad  lilted 
so  that  he  could  see  his  way  clearly.  The 
navigation  of  this  swifUy  moving  river  if 
rather  difficult,  and  just  now  the  watenare 
very  low  in  consequence  of  long  cootioaed 
drought  in  the  lands  above.  At  ieogtb  the 
sunshine  pierces  the  mist,  and  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  already  defined  again;  when 
we  start  off  in  fine  style,  joyfully  anticipating 
a  day  of  unmixed  enjoyment  of  river  scenery. 
The  mist  veil  is  no  disadvantage,  lending  i 
little  tinge  of  mystery,  and  giving  a  de]u?i« 
look  of  distance  to  the  banks.  Our  steamer 
is  beautiful  and  most  comfortable,  somethiDg 
like  our  river  boats  at  home ;  and  having  the 
great  advantage  of  a  little  saloon  shut  of 
from  the  rest  where  no  smoking  is  allowed. 
promise  ourselves  a  day  of  untroubled 


we 


calm — a  sort  of  dream  life — when  from  our 
elevated  upper  deck  we  can  picture  for  oar 
selves  the  dim,  almost  forgotten  ages  vhec 
Roman  and  Guth  struggled  for  mastery  on  tbis 
border  land.  In  yonder  lonely-looking  hab- 
itation, I  seem  to  see  a  type  of  the  raie 
home  of  the  ancient  Dacians,  whence  tbe 
stern  Romans  brou !^ht  the  fierce, strong-iimbai 
men,  whose  doom  it  was  to  die  for  tbeir 
amusement  in  the  gladiatorial  games  of  tbe 
Coliseum. 

The  south  bank  of  the  Danube  b  flat  be 
low  Linz,  the  north  being  moderately  ele 
vated  and  densely  wooded.  The  river  makes 
a  curve  to  the  north  and  large  islandi  divide 
the  current.  In  about  an  hour  we  pass  tb? 
little  town  of  Mauthhausen  on  the  left  bank 
opposite  to  which  the  green  Ems  enten  Ue 
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now  cloudj  Danube,  and  far  along  we  can 
trace  its  crystal  purity  before  it  fully  loses 
itself  in  the  mightier  waters  of  the  father 
river.  And  now  the  north  bank  loses  its 
abruptness  and  we  are  passing  through  a 
plain.  The  steward  of  the  boat  pays  us  a 
Tisit  on  the  upper  deck  to  inform  us  that  the 
river  is  so  low  that  the  spacious  and  elegant 
Kronprinz  Rudolph  cannot  go  over  the  rapids 
to-day,  and  in  a  short  time  we  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  and  a  smaller  craft  till  the 
dangerous  places  are  passed.  If  we  want 
any  "  restauration,"  he  tell  us,  we  must  take 
it  now,  for  there  will  be  none  on  the  other 
boat.  Soon  we  come  to  rest  and  to  cast  an- 
chor in  the  midst  of  the  rapid,  widening 
stream  and  await  the  coming  of  the  dusky 
craft,  who  is  a  friend  indeed  to-day. 

**  He  who  is  thj  friend  indeed, 
He  will  help  thee  at  thy  need." 

And  so  we  pass  regretfully  from  the  lordly, 
but  incompetent  Kronprinz,  to  the  poor- 
lookiDg,  but  serviceable  little  tug,  which  has 
no  luxuries  at  all,  and  can  hardly  give  us 
seats  on  her  unwashed  deck.  The  river  turns 
abruptly  to  the  north,  and  is  again  crowded 
into  narrow  limits  between  high  mountains, 
forest-clad.  We  pass  the  pretty  little  town 
of  Grein,  nestled  at  the  footstool  of  the  spa- 
cioaa  castle-like  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg. 
Here  ridges  of  rock  project  into  the  river, 
and  seem  to  trouble  its  waters  in  their  hur- 
ried onward  course,  and  a  large  island  on  the 
north  side  is  another  impediment  to  the  import- 
ant stream.  The  main  arm  now  descends  in 
rapids  called  the  Strudel  (turbulent  or  gurg- 
ling waters),  once  considered  very  danger- 
ous. But  the  perilous  rocks  have  been  so  far 
removed  or  modified  by  blasting  that  the  pas- 
sage is  now  thought  quite  safe,  and  we  felt 
entirely  calm  as  the  staunch  little  boat 
plunges  down  the  swift  current.  This  must 
nave  been  a  weird  place  in  other  days  when 
the  robber  stronghold,  now  a  heap  of  ruins, 
looked  grimly  down  from  the  heights  above, 
and  death  lay  in  wait  among  the  pitiless 
rocks  below.    Better  are  these  days. 

A  little  lower  down,  the  river  is  again  ob- 
structed by  a  lofty  intruding  rock,  the  Haus- 
stein,  surmounted  by  a  ruined  tower.  This 
causes  a  strong  eddy,  once  a  dangerous  whirl- 
pool, now  only  a  swift  rapid,  down  which  we 
plunge,  nothing  daunted,  and  our  dangers 
are  over.  These  rapids  are  very  tame,  in- 
deed, when  we  recall  the  terrific  glories  of 
the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  their 
powerml,  dashing  waves  and  exciting  spice 
of  danger,  so  attractive  to  those  in  whom  the 
primeval  savage  is  not  altosether  subdued. 

Now,  that  the  difficult  places  are  past,  our 
serviceable  little  friend  in  need  anchors  and 
awaits  the  coming  of  another  fine  steamer,  to 


which  we  are  transferred,  and  we  proceed  oo 
our  voyage  in  the  same  state  as  in  the  morn- 
ing.  And  onward  we  go,  bending  and  turn- 
ing in  obedience  to  the  force  of  circumstances, 
and  finding  new  beauties  and  unexpected 
sublimity  all  around.  We  pass  the  mouth  of 
the  Ips,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  have  reached 
the  considerable  town  of  Mahrbach.  On  the 
hill  which  overlooks  it,  1,300  feet  high,  we 
see  the  large  pilgrimage  church  of  Maria 
Taferl,  to  which  it  is  said  100,000  devotees 
annually  resort.  Even  as  we  gaze,  a  band  of 
worshippers  is  approaching  the  town  from 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  singing  and  pray- 
ing. And  now,  of  all  things,  we  would  like 
to  follow  them  to  their  shrine,  and  see  for 
ourselves  the  consummation  of  this  curioua 
and  poetic  act  of  faith.  But  the  evening 
shades  will  soon  be  upon  us,  and  our  steamer 
must  not  linger,  even  if  she  had  the  will,  for 
we  are  yet  a  long  way  from  Vienna,  and  the 
lordly  Danube  is  only  to  be  navigated  witb 
care  and  by  the  light  of  day.  This  swift  and 
powerful  flood  is  utilized  by  the  people  as  it 
rolls  onward,  and  undershot  wheels  are  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  (only  less  frequent  than 
the  windmills  of  Holland),  of  which  the 
work  seems  to  be  to  grind  the  grains  The 
axle  of  the  wheel  rests  on  two  boat-like  fioal^ 
ing  supports,  and  the  little  mill  communi- 
cates with  the  motive  power  in  some  myste- 
rious way  which  we  could  not  investigate. 
The  steady  movement  of  the  wheels  gives  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent, which,  were  it  not  for  the  frequent 
bends,  must  render  the  Danube  unnavigable* 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  defended  by  stone, 
and  in  some  of  the  more  exposed  places  by 
solid*  masonry.  Where  this  precaution  haa 
not  been  taken,  the  force  of  the  stream  washes 
and  undermines  the  shore,  and  trees  and 
shrubs  with  great  masses  of  earth  are  sinking 
to  destruction.  And  now  the  Erlaf,  a  tor- 
tuous mass  of  rivers  pours  its  flood  into  the 
Danube,  and  we  reach  Pochlam,  the  tradi- 
tional residence  of  Rudiger  of  Pochlam,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  NibelungenLied,  who 
entertained  Criemhilda  on  her  journey  to 
the  land  of  the  Huns.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  stream,  a  picturesque  old  pinnacled  cas- 
tle, with  towers,  recently  restored,  is  pointed 
out  to  us,  also  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  same  renowned  Rudiger.  Endless  are 
the  romantic  legends  which  cluster  round  the 
ruined  castles  of  the  Danube,  but  not  interest- 
ing, perhaps,  except  to  those  who  have  floated 
by  their  crumbling  walls,  and  have  noted  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  the  lofty  heights  which 
they  crown. 

Just  at  nightfiiill  we  pass  the  ruined  castle 
of  Durrenstein,  where  Richard  of  the  Lion 
Heart  was  held  a  prisoner  for  many  weary 
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months,  while  traitorous  hands  in  England  tri- 
fled with  his  rojal  sceptre.  Amid  so  many 
legends  of  cruelty  and  violence,  it  is  pleasaut 
to  be  reminded  of  the  loyal  minstrers  faithful 
.  love  for  his  Prince,  and  I  seem  to  see  him  in 
the  evening  light  clambering  up  the  steep 
orags  to  try  once  more  if  his  oft-repeated  song 
would  find  a  response  from  the  tower.  Little 
thought  the  Crusading  King  that  more  than 
all  his  deeds  of  daring  among  the  paynims, 
mankind  would  remember  from  age  to  age 
the  gentle  story  of  the  devoted  love  and  pain- 
ful quest  of  Blondel. 

For  a  long  distance  we  have  a  fine  view  of 
the  great  monastery  of  Gottweih  on  its  lofty 
and  picturesque  hill.  It  is  beautiful  for  situ- 
ation, and  as  the  sunset-light  gilds  its  impos- 
ing towers  and  pinnacles,  we  get  an  idea  of 
its  astonishing  magnificence  as  well  as  its  vast 
extent.  Neither  king  nor  ELaiser  can  boast 
of  a  grander  dwelling-place  than  this  Bene- 
dictine cloister  as  it  looks  to  night. 

We  touch  for  a  minute  or  two  at  the  old 
town  of  Tulln,  mentioned  in  the  "  Nibelung- 
en-Lied,"  and  memorable  as  the  place  where 
the  Germans  and  Poles  united  their  forces  in 
1683  for  the  repulse  of  the  Turks,  who 
dif^eatened  Vienna,  and  would  have  planted 
,.yir  standard  on  its  walls  but  for  this  timely 
iraccor.  But  the  veil  of  night  falls  on  the 
Boble  river,  and  a  chill  breath  from  the 
mountain  heights  of  the  Vienna  walde  (wood 
or  forest)  obliges  us  to  retire  to  the  cabin. 
The  prudent  captain  stands  patiently  at  his 
place  on  the  bridge,  and  the  ooat  moves  on 
with  unabated  speed  till  the  last  rays  of  the 
twilight  have  gone,  and  then  the  verdict  is 
given  that  we  must  be  content  to  spend  the 
night  at  rest  on  the  river. 

There  is  a  cheery  company  in  the  saloon 
when  we  enter,  and  they  all  seem  disposed  to 
accept  the  inevitable  very  gracefully.  To 
sleep  on  the  boat  is  not  very  pleasant,  for  we 
have  not  the  comfort  of  state*rooms,  and  the 
night  is  chill  and  we  are  not  supplied  with 
enough  wraps  to  enable  us  to  deiy  the  cold. 
We  must  shiver  all  night,  it  seems,  and  only 
sleep  by  piece  meal,  but  we  shall  enter  Vienna 
by  the  morning-light  and  see  her  in  her  sab- 
bath day  garb,  on  this  our  first  visit,  and  in 
this  thought  there  is  ereat  consolation.  Of 
this  long,  long  night  it  is  useless  to  speak, 
but  the  morning  came,  and  as  soon  as  the 
river  was  fully  visible  from  bank  to  bank, 
we  resumed  our  journey  and  were  soon  in 
sight  of  the  beautiful  city  of  the  Kaisers. 

Vienna  is  situated  on  a  plain  500  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Danube.  Our  steamer  transfers  us  to  a 
smaller  vessel  in  which  we  enter  the  canal 
which  makes  a  curve  up  into  the  midst  of  the 
city.    It  is  a  beautiful  stream  of  swiftly-mov- 


ing water,  and  its  sloping  sides  are  neatly 
paved  with  smooth  granite  blocks,  and 
frequent  flights  of  steps  lead  from  the 
street  above  to  the  water  below.  Everything 
is  neat  and  bright,  and  we  soon  toach  the 
wharf  of  Franz  Joseph's  quay,  Justin  front  of 
the  palace-like  Hotel  de  la  Metropole,  and 
step  out  of  the  little  steamer  into  this  stately 
and  splendid  capital  of  the  Austrian  realm. 
And  here  we  rest  S.  R. 

Tenth  mo,  14M,  1874. 
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OHBIBTMAS  PRESENTS    TO  TEACHBB8  IK  THE 

PX7BLIC  8CHOOU8. 

Mr.  Editor ;— As  the  Christmaa  vacation 
is  near  at  hand,  the  p'apils  of  the  Public 
Schools  are  looking  forward  to  their  holiday 
season   with  anticipations  of  much   pleasure 
and  relaxation  from  their  studies  for  a  short 
season.     The  subject  of  making   Christmnf 
presents  to  their  teachers  is  fast  afisuming  a 
tangible    shape ;    subscription    papers    are 
passed  around  the  classes,  meedngs  are  held 
(sometimes  in  the  class-room)  at  recesB,  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  session  or  at  the  close 
of  the  school,  and  this  too  often   with  the 
knowledge  of  the  teacher,  and  in  manr  cases 
wiih  their  permission.     Pupils  not  subscrib- 
ing on  the  first  solicitation  are  waited  upon 
daily  and  urged  by  their  comrades  to  make 
a  contribution  to  the  fund.     Many  are  thus 
compelled  to  give  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  and  only  contribaie  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  from  their  fellow -pupWs. 

Then  follows  the  appointment  of  parlies 
to  make  the  purchases,  and  to  deliver  the  pre- 
sentation speech.  Thus  the  pupils  are  de- 
moralized as  far  as  the  attention  to  their 
studies  is  concerned  for  weeks.  The  teachere 
cannot  fail  to  see  the  undue  attention  given 
to  such  matters.  While  appreciating  the 
kind  regard  of  the  pupils,  the  whole  affair  b 
open  to  such  abuses,  that  justice  to  teacher 
and  pupil  demands  that  the  practice  should 
be  discouraged,  and,  if  neceesary,  legislation 
should  be  invoked  to  abolish  it  In  some  of 
our  sister  cities,  there  is  a  prohibition  against 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  receiving  pres-  ^ 
ents  from  their  pupils,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  by  the  Board  of  Public  Educa- 
tion of  this  city,  whether  similar  legislation 
ought  to  be  adopted  to  correct  said  practices. 
The  teachers  of  one  of  the  largest  public 
schools,  and  among  those  of  the  highest  grade, 
have  recently  resolved  to  absolutely  refuse 
all  presents  on  such  occasions.  X. 

[The  practice  is  a  mischievous  one,  and 
ought  to  be  strictly  forbidden.  The  parents 
of  many  of  the  children  cannot  affoitl  such 
exactions. — Ed.  Ledoer.] 


Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes. — Prov.  3 : 7. 
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For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
THE  LESSON  OF  THE  VIOLET. 

BY   M.    W.    P. 

The  street  was  but  a  narrow  one  at  best, 

And  hedged  along  by  house.^,  dark  and  high, 
That  stood  like  prison  walls,  and  showed  between 

A  slender  thread  of  blae,  anclouded  sky. 
Below,  in  ragged  swarms,  the  children  plajed, 

And  took  their  life's  first  lessons  in  the  street, 
Olosed  in  by  barriers  of  sin  and  vice, 

Unknowing  anything  more  pure  and  sweet. 

Here,  every  day,  a  missionary  came, 

A  pious  man,  and  not  a  canting  priest. 
Who  made  religion  seem  an  empty  name, 

Or  contradiction  of  its  name,  at  least. 
He  brought  them  food  to  eat,  and  clothes  to  wear. 

And  sheltered  them  as  much  as  he  had  power, 
And  after  that,  he  tried  to  draw  them  np 

AboTe  the  wants  and  passions  of  the  hour. 

He  taught  them  goodness  in  the  highest  way. 

By  showing  in  himself  an  instance  true, 
The  while  he  taught  the  chldren  in  his  talks 

The  littlo  love  and  kindness  that  they  knew  ; 
And  yet,  ome  day,  his  tender  heart  was  sad. 

And,  worn  with  teaching,  suffering  and  care. 
He  left  tbena,  sorrowful,  and  went  away, 

To  ease  b-is  burden  with  the  aid  of  prayer. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  all  the  weary  years 

Through  ^which  his  labors  never  ceased  a  day. 
Had  borne  bim  only  idle  weeds  and  tares. 

And  had  l)&en  precious  moments  thrown  away. 
But,  as  he  knelt,  a  voice  upon  his  ear 

Smote  wifth  the  music  ol  a  chiming  bell, 
'^  Go  yet  on«e  more  ;  and  then,  returning  here, 

A  diflferemt  t:ile  from  this,  thy  tongue  shall  tell." 

The  missionary  went,  with  faithful  heart, 

With  willing  feet,  with  eager,  seeking  eyes  ; 
And,  as  he  walked  along  the  narrow  street. 

He  saw  a  sight  that  filled  him  with  surprise. 
Among  the  rubbish,  underneath  a  spout, 

Witb  constant  drops  of  running  water  wet, 
Amid  the  filth,  and  mire,  and  dust  thrown  out, 

Arose,  on  slender  stem,  a  violet. 

A  tiny  flower — a  flower  that  one  rude  touch 

Might  break  and  cast  away — stood  there  alone. 
Uprising  to  the  sun  its  purple  cup, 

As  if  the  place  had  been  by  choice  its  own  ; 
Undaunted  by  the  clamor  of  the  street, 

Unterrified  by  threatening  shout  and  cry. 
It  stood  its  ground,  a  thing  so  fair  and  sweet, 

It  seemed  a  bright  reflection  of  the  sky. 

The  missionary  touched  it  with  his  hand, 

Ab  if,  from  its  soft  leaf,  new  strength  to  gain, 
Then  went  his  way,  rejoicing  in  his  heart. 

That  hope  and  joy  had  risen  up  from  pain  ; 
And  though,  for  many  years,  he  labored  on. 

Though  doubts  sometimes  arose  to  dim  his  sight. 
Though  sometimes  for  the  shining  of  the  sun 

He  looked  in  vain,  and  all  was  dark  as  night — 

He  still  hoped  on  ;  and  in  the  course  of  time 

Came  his  reward,  and  blessM  him  sixty-fold  ; 
And  from  the  mire  and  filth  within  the  street, 

Among  the  houses,  sin-defiled  and  old, 
New  life  sprung  up  ;  and,  like  the  violet, 

He  saw  his  answer,  growing  up  each  day, 
And  he  was  thankful  for  the  little  flower 

That  held  him  np  from  fainting  by  the  way. 

Chicago,  Twdflh  mo,  4<A,  1874. 


From  the  Public  Ledger  of  the  9th  inst 
WHAT  THE  '*  transit"   MEANS. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  can  recall  their 
first  lessons  in  astronomy  will  remember  the 
familiar  Btatement  that  "  the  sun  is  ninty-five 
millions  of  miles  (in  round  numbers)  from 
the  earth."  This  was  the  orthodox  astro- 
nomical belief  for  a  hundred  y^ars  before 
the  last  "  transit  of  Venus  "  (1760),  and  re- 
mained so  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  after 
that  event.  Some  closer  calculations  of  the 
observations  of  that  transit,  which  were  com- 
pleted by  the  astronomer  Encke,  about  the 
year  1824,  made  the  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  to  the  centre  of  the  sun  95,370,« 
000  miles.  So  the  old  formula  of  ninety- 
five  millions  of  miles  remained  sufficiently 
accurate  for  popular  use,  and  so  retained  its 
place  in  the  school  astronomies.  But  it  was 
not  yet  precise  enough  for  the  use  of  the 
nautical  almanac  makers — ^those  practical 
astronomers  and  mathematical  computers, 
who  have  to  calci^Iate  the  movements  and 
positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  for  several 
years  in  advance,  for  the  use  of  navigators 
of  the  hi^h  seas.  These  latter,  in  making 
their  perilous  voyages  through  the  path- 
less waste  of  waters,  have  no  sure  guides 
but  their  chronometers  and  the  movements 
and  positions  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  essential 
to  their  safety  that  the  chances  for  error  in 
the  nautical  almanacs  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  minimum.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  there  is  so  much  solicitude  concern* 
ing  the  precise  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun  and  the  moon  and  the  other  heavenly 
bodies  within  our  planetary  system ;  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  such  minute,  careful  and  ex- 
haustive observations  are  made ;  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  not  only  years,  but  centuries,  are 
devoted  to  continuous  observations;  and 
finally  it  is  for  this  reason  that  there  is  so 
much  discussion  just  now  of  the  present 
''  Transit  of  Venus  "  across  the  face  of  the 
sun,  which  was  being  observed  last  night  by 
scores  of  American  and  other  astronomers, 
stationed  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  for 
these  "  transits "  furnish  one  of  the  best 
means  for  measuring  the  sun's  distance  from 
the  earth. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  however,  the  de- 
sirability of  greater  accuracy  in  this  measure- 
ment started  a  number  of  other  methods  for 
testing,  revising  and  correcting  the  accepted 
standard  of  distance.  Among  these  are  ex- 
haustive calculations  of  the  efiects  of  the 
sun's  attraction  on  the  moon;  and  of  the 
relative  weight  of  the  sun  and  earth,  and  the 
consequent  distance  which  oughJt  to  separate 
them  in  order  that  the  centrifugal  motion  of 
the  earth  in  its  orbit  shall  precisely  balance 
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the  attraction  of  the  sun.  And  there  have 
been  still  other  verifications  attempted,  based 
upon  observations  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  of 
the  time  required  [498  seconds]  for  light  to 
pass  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 

The  result  of  all  these  laborious  observa- 
tions aod  computations  was  to  show  that  the 
95,370,000  miles  of  Encke  were  too  great,  and 
that  the  real  distance  is  somewhere  between 
92,200,000  and  92,700,000  miles.  Here,  not- 
withstanding all  the  care  of  the  observers,  and 
all  the  nice  and  delicate  methods  of  modern 
science  and  mechanical  ingenuity,  there  is 
still  an  uncertainty,  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
million  of  miles — great  in  absolute  figures, 
but  not  so  much  in  vast  distances,  yet  still 
enough  to  make  it  highly  desirable  to  get 
closer,  and  this  is  what  our  American  astron- 
omers and  photographers,  with  their  foreign 
colleagues,  were  trying  to  do  watching  the 
"Transit  of  Venus"  last  night  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  globe,  where  it  was  broad  day- 
light 

Some  of  these  America^  astronomers  and 
photographers  are  stationed  on  desolate  is- 
lands in  the  vast  Southern  Ocean,  some  in 
New  2iealand,  some  in  Australia,  some  in 
Japan  and  China,  and  some  in  Northeastern 
Aaia.  This  wide  distribution  of  the  observ- 
ing parties  is  made  partly  for  prudential 
reasons,  in  order  to  increase  the  chances  of 
finding  an  unclouded  sky  at  one  station,  if  it 
should  unfortunately  be  overcast  with  clouds 
at  another ;  and  partly  from  the  desirability 
of  placing  nearly  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
earth  between  two  sets  of  observers,  in  order 
to  afford  them  the  largest  practicable  *'  base- 
line '*  on  which  to  erect  their  angular  measure- 
ments. Seven  thousand  miles  is  not  much  of 
a  base  when  you  are  trying  to  measure  the 
distance  of  an  object  92,000,000  of  miles  away, 
and  when  the  angle  to  be  marked  by  the  tele- 
scope and  by  the  observer  is  less  than  the  one- 
tenth  part  of  a  second,  or  less  than  one  part 
of  a  scale  divided  into  twelve  million  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  parts.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  earth  is  just  next  to  nothing 
when  dealing  with  such  vast  distances  and 
the  infinitesimal  angles  they  present.  Minute, 
however,  as  these  subdivisions  of  space  may 
be,  and  great  precision  as  they  demand  in  the 
instrument  and  in  the  observer,  still  more 
minuteness  is  required  in  marking  the  exact 
instant  of  time  when  the  critical  point  of  an 
important  astronomical  observation  is  made. 
The  experienced  observer  whose  trained  eye 
is  guiding  his  skilled  hand,  will  at  the  criti- 
cal instant  touch  the  key  of  a  delicate  piece 
of  machinery  that  will  mark  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  second  of  time — the  hundredth  part 
of  the  interval  between  two  ticks  of  a  watch 
— and  which  instrument  could  mark  the  thou- 


sandth part  of  a  second  if  human  eye  and 
hand  were  quick  enough  in  their  action.  Tbe 
great  advances  made  in  the  precision  of  all 
astronomical  work  in  the  last  hundred  yean, 
is  due  not  more  to  the  cultivated  intellect  of 
the  scientist  than  to  the  skilled  hand  of  the 
mechanic,  who  arms  the  scientist  with  the 
wonderful  instruments,  with  the  aid  of  which 
he  now  marches  to  successful  discovery  and 
makes  conquest  aAer  conouest  among  the 
hitherto  unknown  realms  of  Nature. 


mm 


The  sunbeam  is  composed  of  millions  of 
minute  rays ;  so,  home-light  must  be  coDBti* 
tuted  of  little  tenderness,  kindly  looks,  sweet 
laughter,  loving  words. 


N-OTICKB. 


OmCULAH  MBIT1N08. 

12lb  mo.  20th,  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  at  3  P.  M. 
"  "      Upper  DobliD,  Pa.,  at  3  P.  M. 

**        27th,  Centredale,  Iowa,  at  3  P.  If. 
"  '<      West  Nottingham,  Md.,  3  P.  M. 


FIRST- DAT  SCHOOL  A8POCIATI0X. 

The  BxecntiTe  Committee  of  the  Asiociation  vitb- 
in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  will  meet  at  Frieoci^ 
Heeting-honse,  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  Serf  otb-diT, 
Twelfth  month  26th,  at  10  A.  H.  The  general  tt- 
tendance  of  the  members  desirable,  also  of  ibe  Co> 
operative  Visiting  Committee  each  member  ii  ^'e- 
sired  to  send  a  report  of  what  attention  tbej  Aire 
given,  so  that  they  can  be  condensed  into  ooe  re- 
port. Direct  to  care  of  Louisa  J.  Roberts,  421  S. 
Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia.        Robert  Tiurn,  Cierk. 


The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Haddonfield  ?int-dAJ 
School  Union  will  be  held  in  Friends'  Meetiig-booM 
in  Camden,  on  Seventh-day,  the  26th  iasU,  at  ibe 
hour  of  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Emmor  Robbbts,  CUr^' 

FtUowhip,  N.  J.,  11th  mo,  UcA,  1674. 
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TiLBeEAMS  were  received  on  the  9th  inst..  n 
Greenwich  Observatory  from  India,  annoBncio^  tbi: 
the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Yenos  bad  bcea 
successful.  Over  one  hundred  photographs  v^rf 
taken.  At  Washington,  the  Transit  Commii^i'^r 
received  a  telegram  from  Greenwich,  tbroagh  tbe 
Smithsonian  Institntion,  stating  that  deUiled  tele- 
grams of  telescopic  and  microscopical  obierTAtioof 
near  Cairo  and  Suez,  and  of  photographic  obiem- 
tions  at  Thebes  of  the  transit  of  Yenos,  bare  bees 
received.    All  were  perfectly  snccessfnl. 

At  Shanghai  the  weather  was  overcast  and  tbt 
sun  obscured. 

One  from  Nagasaki,  Japan,  of  the  same  date,  ri< 
London,  stating  that  observations  of  the  traoiit  of 
Venus  at  this  point  have  been  completely  sncces^fal. 

Also  from  London,  on  the  10th,  that  the  trtofii 
of  Venus  was  successfully  observed  at  HobartTovu. 
Adelaide  and  Melbourne,  and  at  poinU  in  Isdii. 
China  and  Japan.  The  American  party,  howefer, 
was  only  partly  successful  at  Hobart  Town. 

A  DISTINCT  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  at  1030 
P.  M.  on  the  llth  inst.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  >ej 
York  city,' along  the  Hudson,  up  the  Harlem  road, 
as  far  east  as  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  at  other  pUcw. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MOHTH  19,  187t  Ho.  43, 


Furnitura  Vannom,  18  Norih  Ninth  Str«*t. 

"WrM.   H]aA.OOOK, 

HuDlkiiturer  ond  Dealer  In 

Hardwood  Furniture, 

-wo"v-h;n  ■wibb:  bprzno, 

Mair  and  Husk  MaMresses 

oisr  B:jLig-x). 

|^Rap»iriDs,    TvnUhlnf    ftnd    Cpbolitariag 
prompUj  KtUnclad  to. 

a^Furnitnre  euefallj  PMskad,  Bamond  aad 


LIGHT  KXPKNSBai  LOW  PRIOBS  1 

D.  L.  STACEHOX7BE, 

CHINA,  emSS'io'QUEENSWARE. 

llo.  645  IT.  Eighth  SL,  abore  Wallace, 

PHZZ.ASI1UHZA. 

.  ■•'"SP*^  *tt«nUon  slTMi  (•  Decimtlng  CUu  ud 
Ea«nirfDs  OlMamra. 

DESIIUBLE  GOODS  FOR  FRIENDS, 

NEAT  STRIPED  SILKS,  81}ct>.  aad  $1.00  per  yard, 
le,  2«,  22  and   34  ioeb  COLORED    BARCELONA 

SHAWLS. 
WHITE  OASHMBBE  SHAWLS,  different  siiM. 
LONG  ftJTD  SQUARE  BOCHD  THIBET  SHAWLS, 
LONG  k  SQUARB  BOUND  BLANKET  SHAWLS. 
LONG  AMD.SQUARE  MIXED  BLANKET  SHAWLS 
HFTT  BROWN  HIKED  SQUARE  SHAWLS,  neftt 

Boidert. 
200  YDS.  GRENADINE,  tor  Friend*'  CapB. 
BDO  YDS.  BROWN  AND   MODE  GA8HHEBBS,  fin* 

at  ai\  cU. 
BROWN  AND  MODE  MOHAIRS,  FOB  FRIENDS. 
3-4  and  6-4  MODE  FLANNELS,  FOR  SKIRTING 

AND  SACQUE3 
OLITE  BROWN  FRENOB  HEBINOBS,  from  TO  eu. 

np. 
PLAIN  SHADES  OF  SILKS,  at$1.37)  par.  yard. 
ONE  CASE  CANTON  FLANNELS,  at  12}  eta.  for- 

■ierl7  16  eta. 
ONE  CASE  PLAIN  OALIOOBS,  at  10,  cti.  formerl; 

12}  otB. 

JOHN    H.   SXOKSS, 
S.  W.  Mr.  Tth  and  Areb  Sta.,  Pbllada. 

H.  B. — I  have  on  hand  leveral  pieces  of  fine 
OLIVE  AND  BROWN  FRENCH  BBAYBR  CLOTHS, 
«f  the  beat  makes,  and  UT  OWN  IMPORTATION, 
adapud  to  Fri«ndi,  wbleh  I  will  close  oat  LESS 
THAN  OOST,  m;  aalM  not  iraRantiag  me  in  keeping 
a  liaa  of  tbata  gooda. 


To  meet  the  argent  demand  of  tba  times  tbe 
FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  bare  delfr- 
mined  to  REDUCE  PRICES,  and  will  heraaftar  mi> 
their  $6S  Macbine  for  $411,  and  otber  stflei  in  propor' 
tioe.  THE  FLORENCE  is  tbe  onlt  Sewiag  Machine 
tbat  tbedi  the  work  backward  and  forward,  or  t« 
right  and  left,  as  tbe  pnrchaaer  may  prefer.  It  baa 
been  greatly  iupbotbd  and  smpLirmD,  and  ia  far  bat- 
ter than  any  other  macbine  in  tke  market.  IT  IS 
NOW  THE  CHEAPEST.  AgsnU  Wuil«d ; 
Principal  olBce,  1133  Oheatnnt  Street,  PhiUdelphla, 
Pa. 


NewType-Skilled  Workmen 

y-j«.raovi  -    • 

L  HEIDIIGS.  ,  4  S 


Corner  of  Library  Street. 


HUTXTAL  FIRE  INS.  CO., 

or   PhUa^elphlo. 

No.  701  ABCH  STBEZT. 


CALEB  CLOTHIER, 
ALAN  WOOD,  Vloa  Pretldent. 

THOMAS  MATHIR,  TrMa. 
T.  BLLWOOD  CHAPMAN,  See';. 


jBRSONS  DESIRING  BOARDING  IN  A  FRIENDS' 

temily,  can  find  good  accommodation   at  ISOT 

Cheitnnt  Street.  A.  P.  COOK. 


I  CARDING.— A  PLBaSAHT  SEOOND-STORt 
^  room  to  let,  with  board  for  the  winter,  In  a 
Friend'a  family.  Terma  reasonable,  location  pleaiant 
and  oomparatirel;  ceatral.  For  pardeataia  kddrew 
S.  0.  H.,  Offioe  of  Friends'  Intelligencer,  Ho.  TOB  Aroh 
Straat,  Philadelphia. 
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'  TbiB  Spring  has  do  aaperior  either  amoog  high  or 
lOW  priced  competitor!.  It  coneiatB  of  two  coupled 
■pintl  springs,  BDrmcDDted  bj  ladepecdenC  loopa 
for  the  reception  of  the  alats,  rendericg  It  mora 
strong,  sieady  and  dnrable  than  aiogle  springs,  c&n 
be  pnt  Into  all  Icinda  of  bedsteads.  Qive  aiic  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  side9,  and  we 
will  Bend  a  set  on  tri&l.  Can  supply  Ibonsaads  of 
rehrencea.  "Jokes  Gompoubd  Spbzhs"  Hannfao 
toTj,  336  Sonth  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  canTaaaing  for  this  spring. 

-  DR.  OBO.  ROBERTA, 

DENTIST, 

FOBHIKbt  431  NOBTB   tjIITB  StMBT, 

hai  rc'nniTed  to  347  North  Eighth  Street,  whan  he 
would  be  pleaaed  to  see  hi*  Mends  and  those  in  need 

of  his  serTicea      ■ 


FRIENDS'  CmrTRAL  TAHiOR  STORE. 

ISAAC  B.  UAODONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for,  Cbab.  0.  Jacihom,  deceaaed,  baa  remoTed 
to  101  N.  6th  at.  aboTC  Arch.  HaTing  had  3B  Tears' 
txperience  in  getting  np  of  Triends'  olothiag,  he 
•oliciti  a  ebare  of  their  patronage. 


800D   BUSINESS  OPPOETUMITY. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON 

KANtTFACTtrRINO   COMFANT 

are  Reorganising  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
offer  better  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
sneigetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  KTTHBEB  6 

MAHUTAOTHSnia  8EWIH&  MAOHIHE. 

APPLY  AT 

9^4  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILJDJ. 


WILLIAM  BKAGOCE, 
GENERAL   FTmHISHDrO    UNDBBTAKIE, 

No.  SOT  FlLBIBT  StKIIT,  PhII.4. 

A  Oeneral  Assartmentof  Keady-made  Oofflna,  and 
eTerr  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Seed's 
psktant  Prs«eT*er,  obnating  the  neceMi^  of  packing 
Vodiea  in  Ice.  ^ 


CRAFT   ft   JESSUF. 

(SaoMMora  to  B.  A.  Wlldmu,] 

90&  Uaubt  Staait,  Pbii.aj>ilpbu. 

Honie  Furnishing  Goods,  Ontlerj,  Walnut  Brack- 

MS,  Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures,  Bird  Cages,  Plated, 

Brltaotw,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

ObOTHia  wwHoms  ufaiud. 


TH£  SSYITOLSS  ISON  SOOTINS  Ca 

Manufacturers  of  Iron  Building  Work,  Zinc  Orna- 
ments, Qalvaoised  Iron  Cornices,  Balustradei,  Win- 
dow Caps,  Dormers,  Ac.  These  make  low  Gre  in- 
anrance  rates.  Alao  the  Reynolds  Iron  BooGng, 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tin  or  slate.  Send 
for  circulars.  40T  WALNUT  Street,  Pbiladelphis. 
Works,  J.iMJes. 


and  VesctablcB, 

PlATK.  CIC. Tnc  mgil    uu^iui    iiiiu  a 

the  kind  Jo  the  worid. Only  as  ce"' 

pLbliihtd  in  Enalfsh  imd  Gcman, 

Addicu,   JAMES  VICK,  Roche 


tr.  N.  V. 


WANTED  BY  JANPARY  1st,  1B75,  A  SBTTLKD, 
steady  woman,  belonging  to  Friends'  Sodtlj, 
:o  cook,  bake,  and  do  light  house-work  for  s  small 
family.  8be  will  hare  a  very  comfortable  hontuxJ 
good  wages.  References  exchanged.  Addresi 
Mrs.  B.  J.  F4RQITBAE. 
York,  Penna. 


AREYOUOUTOFEMPLOTMBIT? 

All  persons  of  either  sei,  of  good  addnss-  '•'^ 
.nd  profitable  employment  in  selling  our  SsiiKrip- 
ion    Books.     Send    for   lUiutraled    Calalogin.  -itb 

terms.        JD,  Appteton  db  Co.,  FtMUh«rt, 

549  b  SGI  Broadway,  New  Toiit. 


FOR  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

UMBRELUS,^  niES, 

M.  &  A.  HASSLEB'S  Mumfactorj, 
634    Arch    Street. 

Immense  assortment  of  Silk,  Regina,  Alpscs  mj 
ZanUla  Umbrellas  with  Pearl,  Ivory  and  ■Naianl 
Handlea.  Twilled  Silk  OmbreUas  from  $*.S(I,  "P. 
other  Silks  $3.50,  up.  Gold,  Siirer  and  l*orj  bttt 
Canes  a  Specially.  Large  assortment,  prices  lo". 
43-4  L 


SAMITEL  MAROT, 

JewelerlPractical  Engraoer 

Daalor  In  Solid  BUv«r,  BlWor-pUted  Wan. 
Watobea,  Jftvreliy,  ato.,  ato. 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS  AND  VISITING  CiRi'S- 
Lelterinit  of  all  kinds  neaUj  eiecnled. 
j^ljpecial  care  given  10  the  repairing  of  Wslcbw. 
Jewelrr,  Jto. 

708  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

(N«it  door  to  Prleodi-  Book  Btoi*)  "* 
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ARTHUR'S 

ILLUSTRATED  HOME  MASAZINE 
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THE  fiREAT  KOUSHOLO  Uagsziae  of  Amuicaii 
more  thoroaghl?  identified  with  the  People  In  their 
Home  and  Social  Life  than  an;  otber  Periodical  tn 
I  he  eonnlrf . 

"DEBORAH   NORMAN:  HER  WOBK  AND  HBB 
RBWARD."     A  new  serial  jtory  Bj  T,  S.  Abthub, 
wiil  be  connnfDced  in  Jauaar;. 
"  FlTir  YEARS  AGO  ;  or,  THE  CABINS  OF  THE 
WEST."     Bj  RoBBiLLi  Rici.    These  papers  will  be 
frrab  and  new,  and  of  unosaal  inlerelt. 
HOMES  tor  the   PEOPLE,  a  leries  of  admirably 
■i>KEeitiTe  articles  on  Hones  and  how  to  make  them 
ples»Dl  and  attractiie.   By  Ubh.  E.  B.  DnrrlT. 
"THE STORY  TELLER."  This  department  will  be 
DDUiDally   rich.      Besides   an   abnadant   of   Short 
Htoriea,  two  or  three  lerialfwill  be  given  during  the 

"  PIPSISSIWAY"  POTTB,  the  tnim liable  del ineilor 
oF  Home  Life  and  Oharacter,  will  have  an  article  in 
•fery  nnmbor; 

BUTTERICK'S  NEWEST  PAtTBRNS  for  ladies' 
and  children's  dresses  are  Kirea  by  special  arrange- 
cif  Qt  ntry  moDthi 

"THE  LION  IN  LOVE,"  and  "  THB  INTER- 
BUFTGD  READER,"  two  lai^e  and  splendid 
premium  eDgraTingi.  Ou«  of  these  is  sent  fiie  to. 
BTery  subscriber, 

I2.S0  a  year  is  the  price  of  "Abthub's  Illubtbitid 
Hans  UlSAZiKi."  In  clubi;  3  copies  for  ¥S,  6  and  one 
sMrato  getter  up  of  club,  £12,  10  and  one  extra,  S30 
|i^I5  cenla  must  be  added  lo  each  subscription  for 
prepajmeot  of  postage  for  the  year.  Specimen  num- 
Awt  15  cttiU  in  currency  or  pottage  ilampt, 

T.  3.  AETEUS  I,  SOU,  FUIsdslpUm  F>. 


Sao  s.A.'VEns! 

To  meet  the  urgent  demand  of  the  Umes  tht 
TLORBNCE  SEWING  HACHIKB  CO.  have  deler- 
miDed  to  RGDUOE  PRICES,  and  will  hereafter  sei. 
Iheir  $6&  Machine  for  |4G,  and  other  styles  in  propor- 
liou.  THE  FLORENCE  is  lbs  OHCt  Sewing  llacfaine 
that  feeds  the  work  backward  and  forward,  or  to 
right  and  left,  as  tb«  purchaser  may  prefer.  It  has 
been  greatl;  ivphotid  ind  smpLiriED  and  Is  far  bet- 
ter than  any  otber  machine  in  tke  market.  IT  IS 
MOW  THB  CHEAPEST.  Agents  Want«d : 
Principal  oBBce,  1123  Ohestnnt  Street,  Pblladelpliia, 


DESIRABLE  SOODS  FOR  FRIENDS, 

NEAT  STRIPED  SILKS,  STjcts.  and  $1.00  peryard. 
18,  34,  23  and   U  Incb  COLORED    BARCELONA 

SHAWLS. 
WHITE  CASHVERB  SHAWLS,  differeDt  siies. 
LONG  AND  SQUARE  BO CND  THIBET  SHAWLS. 
LONG  *  SQHARB  BOUND  BLANKET  SHAWLS. 
LONO  AND,SQUABE  UIXED  BLANKET  SHAWLS 
fiFTY  BROWN  MIXED  SQUARE   SHAWLS,  neat 

Borders. 
300  YDS.  GRENADINE,  for  Friends'  Caps. 
BOO  YDS.  BROWN  AND  MODE  CA SHU EEBB,.Bne 

at  63}  cts,    ' 
BROWN  AND  MODS  H0HAIK3,  FOR  FRIENDS. 
3-4  and  e-4   MODE  FLANNELS,  FOR   SKIRTING 

AND  SACQUES 
OLITE  BROWN  FRENCH  MERINOBS,  from  7B  cts. 

op. 
PLAIN  SHADES  OF  SILKS,  at  Sl.3Ti  per.  yard. 
ONE   OASB'  CANTON  FLANNELS,  at  12)  cts.  for- 

iDerly  IS  cts. 
ONE  OASE  PLAIN  CALICOES,  at  10,  cts.  formerly 

12)  oU. 

JOHN    H,    STOKES, 
S.  W.  cor.  Tth  and  Arcb  Sts.,  Ffailada, 

H.  B. — I  ha*e  on  haod  seTeral  pieces  of  Bne 
OLITB  AND  BROWN  FRENCH  BEAVER  CLOTHS, 
of  the  best  makes,  and  ilY  OWN  IMPORTATION, 
adapted  to  Friands,  which  I  will  close  oat  LESS 
THAN  COST,  my  sales  not  warranting  me  in  keeping 
a  line  of  these  goods. 


New  Type— Skilled  Workmen 


Corner  of  Library  Street. 
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suTKOLBs  iBOK  wxnm  ca 

UMDnfftcinrsn  of  Iron  Ballding  Work,  Unc  On>- 
meatt,  OalTuiiied  Iron  CoroicM,  B«liutnd«(,Vig- 
dow  C&pi,  Dorfnen,  Ac.  Thcae  nuke  low  in  It- 
inrancs  ntes.  Alio  th«  Eejaoldi  Iran  Boo&ig, 
lighter  and  more  danble  tban  tin  or  lUu.  S<od 
foT  circnUrt.  401  WALNUT  Street,  PhUultlphti, 
Works   Jxtnii'; 


ThU  Spring  baa  no  superior  either  Among  high 
<aw  pric»d  competitors.     It  conaiats  of  two  coapied 
■pit&I   aprings,  enrmonDted   hj  iadependent   loopi 
for  thB   receptioo  of  the   slats,  rendering  it   r 
Mlvng,  iteadj  and  dnrable  tban  gingle  ipringB, 
b«  pat  into  ail  kinda  of  bedsteads.     QIts  site  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  aidea,  and 
will  tend  a  set  on  trial.     Can  snpply  thonsands  of 
nferesces.     "  Jones   ConpomrD  Spbinq  "  Hanafac- 
toij,  Its  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agenta 
«Mi  do  well  canvaaalDg:  for  this  spring. 


DR.  ODO    ROBBRT8, 

DENTIST, 

FOKKBKLT  431  NOBtB  DiXTH  StBHT, 

\»M  r«iiioTed  10  247  North  Eighth  Street,  when  hi 
wonid  be  pleased  to  Me  his  friends  and  tbosein  need 
of  his  serrices. 


VSUDITDS'  CENTRAL  TAILOR  BTOBB. 

ISAAC  H.  HAODONALD,  late  Outter  and  Jon- 
man  far  Ghib.  C.  Jackson,  deceased,  bas  removed 
to  104  N.  <tta  St.  above  Arch.  Having  bad  3B  years' 
•xperienoe  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clotbiig,  he 
•ollcits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 


GOOD    SnSCNESS   OFPOBTDMin. 

WHEELER  ft  WILSON 

MAinrFACTUBINO   COHPAIfT 

«re  reorganiilug  tbeir  Agencj  Department,  and  can 
olTer  belicr  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  aell  tbeir 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  KUHBER  6 

HAlfUFAOTUBINQ  SEWINa  HAOHIVE, 

APPLY   AT 

91+  CHESTNUT  ST,   PHILJDJ. 


WILLIAM   BBAOOOE, 
QBNBRAL  FITRNISHING    nNDRRTAKSB, 
No.  607  FiLiiBT  Sf  ■MT,  Pbiu.. 
ft.  Ckneral  Assortment  of  Beadj-made  OolHiis,  Mid 
«TMT  reqnistte  for  Panerals  farpisbed.  Using  Reed's 

Sfttent  Freserver,  obviating  the  neeessi^  of  packing 
•dtea  Id  Ice.  tf 

CRAFT   ft   JESSUF, 

(SnoMSMn  to  R  A.  Vlldman,) 

90E  Ukatmt  StassT,  PautDibPSU. 

Hoase  Fnmisbing  Qoods,  Ontlery,  Walnnt  BrMk- 

««,  Lamps  and  Lamp  FIxtiiTes,  Bird  Oagea,  Plftt«d, 

Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

OIATBM  WK[N<tnS  KBPAIHD. 


PubUshed  Qi 
D.-id  VeiMsUol 


and  Germi 


renJoiuforCulBin.CnuPC 
Luefu]   and  dcG^nl  nvfl  j 


W^l 


ANTED  BY  JANUARY  1st,  18J5,  A3BTT1.EI) 
steady  woman,  belonging  to  Prieidt'  Sofl'V 
cook,  bake,  and  do  light  bonse-work  foriiiw^ 
family.  She  will  have  a  very  comfortable  bme  ■>' 
good  wagfs.  References  exchanged.  Addrcu 
Urs.  E.J.  FARQDHAR, 
York,  Penna. 


ARETOUOUTDFEMPLOYMBIT? 

All  persons  of  either  lei,  of  good  lidna.  t" 

And  proGlable  employment  la  selling  osi  SabKiir- 

lion    Books.     Send     for  lUtutralid   Caliih^-  ■^'^ 

terms.         D.  Appleton  £  Co.,  Publuhm, 

549  &  551  Broadwaj,  Ne*  Tort. 

FOR  H0LID4Y  PRESENTS. 

uMBRELus^^  ma 

M.  &  A.  HASSLEB'S  Uanafaotar;, 

634  Arch  Street. 
Immeoae  assortment  of  Silk,  Begins,  Alpsc*  u; 
Zaoilla  Umbrellas  with  Pearl,  Ivorj  and  Ksiort 
Bandiei.  Twilled  Silk  Umbrelloa  from  $4.M,  'F 
other  Silks  $3.G0,  ap.  Gold,  Silver  and  iveirbei: 
Canes  a  Specialty.     Large  aaaortmrnl,  priwe  Is*- 

4a-4t 


SAJCUIX  MAltOT, 

Jewe/er]  Practical  Engraver 

DMlai  in  BoUd  Silwei.  SllT»r-plaUd  Wsis 
W^Btobaa,  Jewelry,  cto.,  «tc. 

WKDDINQ  INVITATIONS  AND  VISITING  C.^RK 
Lettering  of  all  kindi  oeally  eiecDled. 
^-Special  care  given  to  the  repairing  of  WaBkw 
Jewelrv,  Ac. 

708  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia- 

(Next  door  to  Friends'  Book  Blare.)  '*■■' 
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IDRD  AXIS  FVBLXSED  B7  AS  A8800XATX0H  Of  nXHrSS. 

OOODIICATIOIIS  im  BB  ADDRB8UD  ABB  FiTUBTS  lABB  TO 
JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 

AT  PUBLICATION  OFFICE,  Ho.  706  ABCH  8TSEBT 
OFFIOB  OPEN  fvom  9  i.  M.  lo  4  P.  M. 


TEBM8:-~T0   BE   PAID   IN   ADVANCE 

The  Paper  ia  issaed  every  week. 

The  Thiett-Fikr  Volume  commeooed  on  the  28th  of 
Seoond  month,  1874,  at  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Gents  to  sab- 
seribers  reoeirlng  It  through  the  mail.  To  those  recelTlng  it 
through  our  oarriers,  Thru  Dollars. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  SIX  GENTS. 
It  Is  desiwable  that  aU  subscriptions  should  commence  at 
the  bantling  of  the  w^wme, 

REMITTANGES  bv  mail  should  be  in  ohmxs,  naAfss,  or 
P.  0.  iKHfiT-oaBnts;  the  UUter  pr^erred.  Mohxt  sent  by  mail 
will  be  at  th  e  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 

A6EN~TS^-T.  Burliog  Hull,  BaUimort^  Md. 
Joseph  S.  Gohu,  i^Teto  York. 
BexvJ.  Stratton,  RithMond^  hid. 


WARNER  MIFFLIN.   ' 

(Concluded  from  page  677.) 

"After  many  similar  exercises,  with  fre- 
quent cal  Is  for  but  little  seizure  of  my  prop- 
erty, till  the  close  of  the  war  (when  great 
spoil  was  made),  through  a  steady  persever- 
ance thin^  began  to  wear  a  different  aspect, 
hard  spee^^hes,  sour  looks  and  threats  grad- 
ually abated,  so  that  through  the  whole  I 
had  not  i^n  insult  offered  to  me  in  person. 

**  Congress  having  published  a  declaration 
that  they  '  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent ;  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
that  to  secure  these  riehts  governments  are 
instituted  among  men.  Seeing  it  was  the 
very  substance  of  the  doctrine  I  had  been 
concerned  to  promulgate  for  years,  I  became 
animated  with  a  hope  that  if  this  was  sincere 
in  the  Representatives,  and  by  them  incul- 
cated among  the  people  generally,  a  blessing 
to  this  nation  would  accompany  those  en- 
deavors. To  serve  my  countiy  by  exertions 
to  remove  one  cause  of  impending  judgments, 
I  was  concerned  to  unite  with  iny  orethren  in 
representing  this  matter  to  different  legisla- 
tive bodies.  In  the  year  1782,  we  appeared 
before  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  which  was 
attended  with  great  satisfaction,  having  a  set 
of  liberal-spirited  members  to  deal  with,  when 
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a  law  took  place  admitting  of  emancipation  ; 
to  which  law,  Judge  Tucker  says,  in  his  late 
publication,  may  be  attributed  the  liberation 
of  some  thousands  of  blacks.  In  1783  we 
presented  a  memorial  to  Congress  respecting 
the  slave  trade,  and  met  with  encouragement ; 
and  afterwards  in  the  Assemblies  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland  and  Delaware  some  impor- 
tant steps  were  taken.  Also,  in  our  after  ap- 
plication to  Congress,  it  was  evident  that  a 
large  part  of  that  body  were  favorably  dis- 
posed towards  the  rights  of  this  people.  From 
these  encouraging  circumstances,  I  was  in* 
duced  to  hope  that  Divine  favor  might  yet  be 
continued  to  this  land,  though  oft;en  impressed 
with  fears  that  our  progress  in  this  business 
was  not  proportionably  great  to  the  light  that 
had  arisen.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  ii)oumful 
consideration  that  this  nation  should  yet  be 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  African  trade, 
and  that  700,000  slaves,  according  to  latter 
calculation,  should  continue  to  groan  in  a 
land  of  boasted  liberty.  My  heart  has  been 
grieved  and  soul  lamented  for  this  afflicted 
race,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  my  country, 
having  oft  felt,  as  I  did  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  apprehensive  the  hand  of 
judgment  was  ready  to  be  opened  and  out- 
stretched upon  a  guilty  people,  if  there  was 
not  greater  reformation  in  this  point  so  as  to 
appease  offended  justice ;  as  the  outrages  com- 
mitted therein  against  humanity  I  consider  as 
alone  sufficient  to  draw  down  sovereign  indig- 
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natioD,  exclusive  of  those  other  evils  and  vices 
too  prevalent  in  the  land. 

"  An  occurrence  took  place  vrhich  produced 
renewed  exercise  of  mind,  and  in  the  hour  of 
affliction  sealed  further  instruction  on  this 
object.  I  received  a  severe  hurt  on  my  leg, 
and  whilst  under  extreme  anguish  in  dressing 
it,  was  brought  into  sympathy  with  a  poor 
soldier,  whose  lee  being  fractured,  and  he  left 
without  help  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  sen- 
sation was  so  powerful,  I  told  mv  wife  that, 
ever  since  arriving  to  years  capable  of  judg- 
ing, I  had  a  testimony  against  war,  but 
never  so  powerfully  as  at  that  time;  feel- 
ing so,  that,  if  every  farthing  we  were  pos- 
sessed of  was  seized  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting war,  and  I  was  informed  it  should  all 
go,  except  I  gave  voluntarily  one  shilling, 
that  I  was  satisfied  I  should  not  so  redeem  it 

"  Shortly  after  which,  an  account  arrived 
that  a  vessel  from  the  West  Indies  was  run 
ashore  at  Lewistown  by  the  English,  and  the 
militia  were  called  upon  to  keep  them  from 
plundering  her,  on  which  this  clear  presenta- 
tion took  place:  Here  is  the  channel  through 
which,   in  time  of  national   hostility,  those 
sweets  I  am  so  fond  of  come,  at  a  manifest 
risk  of  the  lives  of  fellow-men.    I  remember 
powerfully  what  were  David's  sensationc  when 
his  valiant  men  rushed  through  the  Philistine 
army  to  bring  him  water  from  a  well,  which 
he  longed  for ;  he  was  struck  with  sympathy 
for  their  situation,  and,  because  they  went  in 
jeopardy  of  their  lives,  was  not  easy  to  ^tifv 
his  palate  therewitli,  but  poured  it  out  m  dea- 
ication  to  the  Lord.    In  like  manner  I  felt  a 
prohibition  from  using  foreign  imports,  and 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war  never 
touched  therewith,  except  what  seasoning  of 
salt  might  have  been  in  my  food  when  from 
home.    And  being  brought  into  a  deep  feel- 
ing for  the  oppressions  of  the  poor  Africans 
in  the  West  Indies,  have  never  been  easy  with 
indulging  in  the  produce  of  their  labors  since, 
least  it  should,  even  in  a  small  degree,  con- 
tribute towards  the  continued  existence  of  a 
trade^which  interests  the  planters  in  keeping 
up  the  number  of  their  groaning  laborers. 

"And  fiilly  believing  that  'righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  shame  to  any 
people,'  I  am  anxiously  desirous  we  may  be 
numbered  with  the  wise  promoters  of  the 
public  good.  And,  indeea,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  growing  sins  of  America,  if  persisted 
in,  will  be  finallv  attended  with  dreadful  con- 
sequences, according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
sacred  records,  that '  verily  there  is  a  reward 
for  the  righteous ;  verily  Uiere  is  a  God  that 
judgeth  in  the  earth ;'  and  in  the  due  exercise 
of  His  judgment,  taking  cognizance  of  the 
actions  of  men.  He  will  assur^ly  recompense 
to  all  according  to  the  fruit  of  their  doings, 


to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals,  let  tk 
sophist  speculate  as  he  will  about  ncnd 
things  in  that  wisdom  which  darkeM  maud 
by  words  wUhout  (true)  kncwledge, 

*'  It  is  from  a  sense  of  duty  both  to  m^lf 
and  country  that  I  make  these  observatioM, 
and  state  some  things  interesting  to  both.  It 
was  on  this  ground  I  became  engaged,  witli 
others,  to  urge  the  subject  of  our  concern  to 
difierent  Legislatures,  to  remove  legidatiTt 
obstacles  from  those  disposed  to  liberate  their 
slaves,  and  protect  those  set  free.  And  though 
salutary  laws  have  been  enacted  in  some 
States,  for  which  I  believe  a  blessing  will  or 
doth  descend  upon  them,  yet  still  the  evil  u 
continued  in  oiner  parts  of  America  in  a  mort 
glaring  degree :  where  conscientious  perwiB 
are  discouraged  from  liberating,  as  by  exMt- 
ing  laws  the  blacks  are  liable  afresh  to  be 
taken  into  captivity  by  a  dissolute  people, 
disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  unrighteoM 
laws ;  in  many  instances  great  numbers  have 
been  cruelly  seized  and  sold  into  reacted 
bondage.  Doth  not  this  excite  a  fearful  ip- 
prehension  that  the  measure  of  their  iniqaitj 
is  filling  up,  who  so  act,  and  that  they  i« 
ripening  for  that  chastisement  which  shall  be 
poured  forth  on  the  workers  of  iniquity  ?iik1 
IS  not  the  consideration  of  it  a  loud  call  ca 
that  State,  where  such  evils  prevail,  to  arouse, 
and  by  a  more  righteous  procedure  endesror, 
if  possible,  to  avert  the  impending  stroke . 
and  what  may  be  expected,  both  in  that  m 
other  States,  where  there  is  an  »?«Jf  ^ 
cruel  and  barbarous  separation  guttered,  be- 
tween the  nearest  connections  in  life,  for  gain, 
even  where  they  have  had  magnaDinutr 
enough  to  give  some  check  to  the  African 
trade  I  An  additional  enormity  prevwling  b 
the  frequent  kidnapping  of  free  blacky  car 
rying  them  off  and  selling  them  for  alaTtt, 
in  some  instances  of  whole  families,  and  m 
others  separating  them  one  fiom  another. 

"It  is  urged  as  a  very  great  obiection  to 
the  emancipation  of  blacks  tiieir  diBMm 
to  pilfering,  but  is  it  not  the  woret  of  robberr 
in  depriving  them  of  that  most  valuable  prop^ 
erty,  liberty,  and  keeping  them  under  the  op- 
pression of  slavery,  the  vcrv  cause  of  m 
fault?  Being  pinched  at  times  for  alfflo^ 
every  necessary  of  life,  they  naturally  P0| 
forth  a  hand  to  partake  of  what  th«r  labor 
gives  them  some  claim  to  in  equity  ^^^, 
possessors,  where  due  support  is  J?">°^? 
and  these  practices  becoming  habitual  b 
their  impoverished  condition,  Uiey  disOTifr 
inate  not  sufficientiy  between  the  property  oi 
those  they  labor  for  and  others,  but  when  op 
portunity  presents,  frequentiy  supply  tii^ 
Wants  from  all  alike,  except  wbw  a  mnc^ 
of  religious  rectitude  restrains  from  til  «ocb 
acto.    I  attempt  not  to  palliate  the  cnme. 
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have  endeavored  what  lies  in  my  power  to  I 
reprobate  such  proceedings,  laboring  to  incul- 
cate the  Christian  doctrine  of  returning  good 
for  evil,  whereby  they  may  know  an  over- 
coming evil  with  good,  and  to  point  out  the 
necessity  of  departing  from  these  practices, 
being  objections  speciously  alleged  against 
their  general  liberation.  But  fis  slavery. de- 
creases and  is  exploded,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  its  concomitant  habits  will  also  decrease, 
and  a  greater  nobility  of  soul  take  place.  I 
believe  the  Almighty  hath  arisen  to  judgment 
In  this  business,  and  that  His  voice  will  be 
found  to  exceed  the  sound  of  many  waters,  or 
all  the  clamors  of  the  people,  overpowering 
all  opposition  whatsoever. 

"  If  we  proved  more  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duty  towards  Ood  and  this 
people,  I  believe  they  would  act  differently 
towards  us.  But  where  do  negro  crimes 
exceed  the  crimes  of  white  men  7  when  we 
view  them  selline  tender  babes  from  a  fond 
mother,  a  beloved  wife  from  an  affectionate 
husband,  or  an  a^ed  &ther  from  his  offspring, 
with  whom  he  nath  lived  from  their  early 
years,  and,  although  a  slave,  capable  of  the 
ties  of  aOTection  and  enjoying  consolation  in 
their  soci  etv,  and  now,  as  to  this  life,  forever 
parted?  Ah  I  what  language  can  paint  in 
at8  genuiae  colors  this  abominable  practice? 
How  rejoicing  would  it  be  to  me  if,  with  Di- 
vine alio  wance,  I  might  be  placed  in  an  al- 
lotment exempt  from  that  continued  srief  of 
soul,  which  IS  almost  daily  renewed,  from 
seeing  and  hearing  of  those  acts  of  inhumanity 
committed  by  my  countrymen  I  Could  I  have 
believed  myself  authorized  by  the  approba- 
tion of  Heaven,  I  should,  long  ere  this  time, 
have  sought  an  asylum  in  some  other  quar- 
ter ;  but  1  desire  to  be  found  in  my  proper 
allotment  the  little  time  I  may  1^  continue 
here,  faithfully  discharging  my  duty  towards 
my  Creator  and  my  country. 

"  And  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  let  me  call 
your  serious  attention  to  the  present  condition 
of  our  land,  you,  more  especially,  who  believe 
in  a  Ood,  in  the  superintendence  of  His  prov- 
idence, and  in  the  sacred  records.  Let  us 
ruminate  on  what  is  perpetrated  within  its 
borders,  we  who  have  been  so  highly  favored 
of  the  Almighty,  and  make  so  great  profes- 
sion respectmg  liberty  to  the  world.  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  proved  that,  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, even  within  the  small  compass  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  and  its  adjoinmg  part  of 
Maryland,  there  hath  been  more  free  blacks 
kidnapped  and  carried  into  slavery  than  there 
has  been  of  American  citizens  captured  by 
the  Algerines.  Where  are  the  feeling  parents 
who  suffered  inexpressible  grief  on  ac- 
count of  their  darling  children  stripped  from 
them  b  the  late  war?     Are  not  these  in 


any  degree  brought  to  feel  another's  woe? 
Some  advance  that  neenoes  pay  no  regard 
to  the  natural  ties  of  husband  and  wife,  parent 
and  child.  I  know  to  the  contrary.  Unnat- 
ural and  hardened  characters  there  are  in  all 
nations,  but  that  such  abound  more  among 
this  people  than  others,  in  proportion  to  their 
circumstances,  I  cannot  admit  Where  such 
instances  have  arisen,  to  whom  must  we  apply 
the  guilt;  on  the  poor  tried  blacks,  or  on 
nominal  professors  of  the  blessed  name  of 
Christ,  who,Vith  relentless  tyranny,  can  ad- 
vertise, amongst  other  stock  on  the  farm,  a 
number  of  these  brethren  by  creation ;  and 
when  the  afflicted  siifferers  are  called  up  for 
sale,  reluctantly  advancing  with  tears  falling 
from  their  eyes  ?  Oh,  blush,  Americans,  at 
this  I  Perhaps  a  trader  in  human  flesh  from 
Oeorgia  bids  off  a  mother  and  her  child,  the 
master  of  this  dreadful  tragedy  demanding 
more  to  be  brought  forward.  An  adventurer 
from  Kentucky  proves  the  highest  bidder  for 
the  father  and  another  child.  Thus  are  fami- 
lies torn  asunder,  the  marriage  tie  violated 
and  made  of  no  account,  and  their  cup  of 
human  misery  filled  up  with  mingled  bitters. 
And  perhaps  amonff  the  spectators,  yea,  in  other 
lots  sold,  of  these  napless  victims  to  avarice, 
even  among  the  speculators,  may  be  found 
professed  ministers  of  the  Oospel,  who  not 
only  behold  without  reproof  these  proceedings, 
but  are  partakers  of  this  gain  or  oppression* 
Is  there  any  spirited  diBapprobation  mani- 
fested against  this  kind  of  traffic  where  it 
prevails  T  Is  there  not  too  generally  a  silent 
acquiescence  therewith,  and  have  I  advanced 
aught  but  undeniable  truths  on  the  subject, 
not  saying  anything  of  their  hard  fare  in 
tyrannical  families,  though  I  acknowledge 
with  satisfaction  their  condition  is  much 
ameliorated  in  a  general  way  withm  the  last 
twenty  years  as  to  their  domestic  usage,  yet 
more  distressing  separations  have  taken  place 
among  them  within  that  space  of  time  than 
heretofore?  Let  us,  then,  my  countrymen, 
put  our  souls  in  their  souls'  stead ;  let  us  im- 
agine how  it  would  feel  to  be  groaning  under 
the  iron  hand  of  oppression,  and  no  tribunal 
on  earth  whereunto  we  might  apply  for  relief. 

"  It  hath  been  infused  into  the  minds  of 
the  people,  by  the  spirit  of  seduction,  that  I 
have  persuaded  the  blacks  to  run  from  their 
masters ;  that  I  gave  them  passes  without  dis- 
criminating betwe^  those  who  are  free  and 
others,  whenever  they  apply,  and  that  I  keep 
a  large  number  of  absconded  slaves  in  clear- 
ing my  swamps ;  which  was  recently  thrown 
before  the  members  of  a  legislative  body  to 
counteract  any  influence  I  might  possibly 
have  there,  together  with  an  insinuation  that 
I  had  offered  a  bribe  to  a  connection  of  one 
then  prcdsent,  on  a  negro  affair — all  which 
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assertions  I  deny,  as  originatiDg  from  the 
&ther  of  lies,  and  made,  I  believe,  to  lay  waste 
any  possible  influenoe  I  might  have  against 
slavery. 

"Added  to  theee  things  are  the  curses, 
threats  and  hard  speeches  that  have  been 
thrown  out  against  me  for  acting  only  conso- 
nant with  the  principles  of  the  late  revolu- 
tion, in  peaceably  vindicating  the  natural 
rights  of  men  on  the  grounds  of  humanity 
and  obligations  of  the  Christian  religion. 
And  I  think  I  may  assert  that  I  never  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  men  in  this  business,  uoless 
feeding  the  hungry  can  be  termed  a  viola- 
tion. To  some  of  those  poor,  distressed  peo- 
ple when  absconding,  as  they  bave  repre- 
sented on  account  of  very  rigorous  treatment, 
I  have,  indeed,  pitied  and  given  them  food, 
in  which  I  considered  myself  warranted  by 
the  law  of  God  and  principle  of  human  sym- 
pathy, to  relieve  for  a  little  space  a  suffering 
fellow-creature,  who  called  for  assistance, 
hungry  and  weary.  But  it  is  the  reverse  of 
my  judgment  of  propriety,  in  preserving  the 
peace  of  society,  to  persuade  these  people 
from  their  claimers'  service,  and  beneath  the 
uprightness  of  mv  profession  to  recommend 
any  as  free  people  who  are  not  such.  I  be- 
lieve a  cause  that  is  sanctioned  by  Omnip- 
otence needs  no  such  effort  to  make  it  success- 
ful, but  the  more  pure  and  upright  are  its  es- 
pousers  the  more  will  it  be  advanced.  I  am 
of  the  faith,  the  voice  of  the  spiritual  Moses 
has  been  as  intelligibly  sounded  in  the  ears 
of  Americans  as  ever  the  voice  of  Moses  for- 
merlv  was  heard  by  the  Egyptians,  even  the 
Lora  from  Heaven,  who  is  a  quickening 
Spirit,  and, '  if  they  escaped  not  who  refused 
him  that  spoke  on  eartn,  how  much  more 
shall  not  we  escape  if  we  turn  away  from 
Him  who  speaketn  from  Heaven?'  who,  I 
believe,  is  advancing  to  lay  waste  all  oppo- 
sition in  this  business,  which  He  will  effect  in 
His  own  time.  And  it  appears  by  a  large 
part  of  the  wills  latterly  made,  that  many 
who  retain  their  senses  are  unwilling  to  risk 
a  passage  into  an  awful  eternity  and  leave 
fellow-beings  as  slaves;  I  marvel  there  are 
not  many  more. 

"  I  am  troubled  at  seeing  any  run  from 
their  masters,  and  generally  counsel  such  that 
it  is  my  judgment  they  had  better  remain  at 
home  in  quiet  resignation,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  their  allotment, "and  that,  if  through 
a  good  conduct  they  should  obtain  favor  of 
their  Maker,  He  could  change  the  hearts  of 
these  their  possessors  and  induce  them  to  lib- 
erate. On  which  ground  of  inward  convic- 
tion it  is,  I  wish  to  see  the  work  carried  for- 
ward. Some  have  taken  my  counsel,  and  re- 
turned; others  have  judged  best  to  pursue 
their  own  prospects,  be  the  event  as  it  would. 


and  some  others  who,  by  accounts,  met  iritb 
hard  treatment  at  home,  I  could  say  hot  lit- 
tle to  on  the  subject,  only,  as  they  were  slsves, 
it  would  not  do  for  them  to  tarry  at  my  house, 
as  I  could  not  by  that  means  do  them  aov 
good,  and  it  would  only  give  offence  to  their 
daimers. 

*'  Is  there  a  white  man  among  thousand* 
who,  if  captured  among  the  Algerines,  would 
not  embrace  his  libertv  should  opportunitj 
present?    If  I  were  a  humane  Algerine, re- 
siding in  their  land,  and  an  American,  in  es- 
caping from  his  master,  Ventured  to  call  at 
my  house,  informing  he  had  not  eat  anj- 
thing  for  several  days,  would  mv  countrymea 
judge  it  criminal  in  me  to  feed  him?    What, 
then,  should  be  the  conduct  of  the  higher 
professors  of  Christianity,  in  a  similar  cue, 
towards  a  people  who  differ  from  us  bj  a  few 
darker  shades  in  the  skin  7  Is  there  any  part 
of  our  religion  that  would  authorize  lu  to 
seize  such  and  drag  them  again  intochaiiuT 
or  would  it  not  be  as  great  a  violation  of  the 
righteous  law  of  God,  who,  Scriptore  testifiei, 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  who  hath  cr^ 
ated  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  seiie 
on   one  of  a   dark  complexion  as  one  of  t 
fairer  hue?    Is  it  not  through  the  principle} 
of  tyranny  and  despotism  vet  too  preytleot 
in  America,  in  cherishing  ideas  of  too  mock 
distinction  among  men  on  this  subject,  tht 
they  are  not  only  yet  retained  in  slareiy,  bnt 
even  when,  from  a  sense  of  religioi  and  jui- 
tice,  their  masters  have  dispensed  to  them 
the  blessing  of  libertjr,  they  have  not  an  equi- 
table chance  to  vindicate  their  right  vhen  it 
is  encroached  upon  by  kidnapping.  ForeTea 
where  these  acts  are  known,  m  many  neigii- 
borhoods,  what  a  dastardly  spirit  pcrvadw 
the  minds  of  the  people  lest  they  should  of- 
fend some  neighbor,  afraid  to  step  forward  in 
a  prosecution ;  and  if  any  are  impelled  to 
undertake  it  from  this  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
ferer, they  are  oft  put  to  great 'difficuWeB  for 
want  of  suitable  evidence ;  as  those  white* 
who  may  have  due  knowMge  of  the  matter 
oft  evade  giving  their  testimony  through  fi»r 
of  making  enemies ;  and  thus,  in  seeing  tbe 
thief  yet  by  silence  consenting,  according  t"> 
Scripture,  they  become  eqiuilly  guiltr;  wd  u 
there  were  thousands  of  Wacks  who  cooW 
give  clear  evidence,  the  law  will  not  admit  it 
as  valid.    Is  not  this  arbitrary  and  very  on- 
just? 

"  I  dread  the  consequence  of  a  continuance 
of  wrong  things  in  our  land.  Have  we  not 
seen  evident  tokens  of  Divine  displeasurt 
Hath  not  the  sword,  the  famine  and  pestilence 
made  their  appearance  in  various  parts .  wo- 
as  a  gentle  rod  shaking  over  us,  are  aim 
loudly  to  greater  degrees  of  humility,  rep«^' 
ance  and  amendment  of  life,  !«*  oflendefl 
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Omoipotence  should  pour  forth  upon  us  more 
abundantly  the  vials  of  His  wrath^  and  trib- 
ulation, anguish  and  woe  be  the  complicated 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Amerida.  Let 
U8,  then,  by  a  strict  attention  to  the  discharge 
of  our  duty  towards  Ood  and  man,  so  act  as 
to  invite  the  Lord's  blessing  upon  us,  who  is 
ever  ready  to  shower  down  His  favors  on  the 
obedient  workmanship  of  His  hands ;  which, 
that  it  may  be  our  happy  experience,  is  the 
desire  and  prayer  of  a  lover  of  his  country 
and  countrymen,  a  peaceable  subject  to  its 
laws,  and  an  universal  friend  to  mankind. 

Warner  Mifflin. 

Kentf  on  Delaware^  lUh  mo.,  1796. 

For  Frienda*  IntolUgenoer. 

Jlv  appeal  responded  to. 

In  an  editorial  of  the  date  of  Twelfth  month 
^th,  I  am  appealed  to  as  follows,  viz.,  "There- 
fore, if  some  one  who  believes  that  punish- 
ment can  only  be  justified  when  its  object  is 
to  reform,  should  feel  it  right  to  set  this  forth 
as  an  arg-ument  against  e^naZ  punishment, 
we  would  appeal  to  our  friend  A.  J.  P.  whetJier 
we  should  be  just  in  withholding  such  an 
article  ?" 

I  would  answer  that  in  all  cases  where, 
under  a  religious  concern,  the  pure  truth,  as 
always  believed  by  us  as  a  people,  is  held  up, 
and  Friends  cautioned  against  any  appre- 
hended departure,  the  editors  of  a  periodical, 
considerecl  an  exponent  of  our  principles, 
would  be  justifiable  (if  not  culpable  in  fail- 
ing to  do  It)  in  withholding  anything  offered 
m  justification  of  such  departure,  or  in  any 
way  tending  to  neutralize  the  force  of  the 
arguments  UFed  in  the  caution  named. 

Id  those  editorial  remarks,  I  see  the  mis- 
taken idea  is  held  up  that  I  advocate  a  belief 
that  the  Almighty  inflicts  punishment  on 
His  creatures.  On  the  contrary,  I  endeav- 
ored to  set  forth,  however  imperfectly,  the 
view  that  all  punishment  or  suffering  was 
but  the  necessary  result  of  our  own  miscon- 
duct; that  punishment  or  suffering  in  a  fu- 
ture state  of  existence  was  but  that  which 
must  be  unavoidable  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  the  Divine  H^monv  of  those  who,  like 
the  foolish  virgins,  who  knowing  that  their 
lamps  would  not  burn  without  oil,  neglected 
to  provide  themselves  therewith,  and  were 
consequently  excluded  (though  not  by  any 
act  of  the  Master)  from  the  marriage  feast, 
the  punishment  being  brought  about  purely 
by  their  own  neglect  of  known  duty.  I  fully 
believe  in  the  standing  doctrine  laid  down 
by  the  blessed  Jesus,  **  Except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 
What  greater  punishment  or  suffering  can  be 
imagined  than  that  of  a  soul,  conscious  of  an 
ended  probation  and  of  an  eternal  future. 


separated  from  the  Divine  Harmony,  and 
conscious  that  all  this  is  but  the  l^itimate 
result  of  his  own  wilful  disobedience  to  that 
Lord  who  indeed  ''pitieth  them  that  fear 
Him,"  and  **  wUleth  not  the  deatii  of  him  (haJt 
dieth,  but  that  all  should  return,  repent  and 
live,"  though  ''{he  wicked  and  ditohedient,  Ghd 
mU  judge,  it  bein^  appointed^  to  all  men  once 
to  die,  and  after  mis  the  judgment  /" 

A.  J.  P. 

Clarksboro*,  If.  J.,  Uih  mo.  Sth,  1874. 
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For  Friends*  IntelUg«Doer. 

Among  the  many  subjects  claiming  the  at- 
tention and  aid  of  Friends  and  others,  I  haVe 
been  ^articularlv  interested  in  the  proposed 
establishment  of  coffeehouses  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  those  who  labor.  As  a  preventive 
of  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  drink,  thejre 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  efficacy,  and,  as '  a 
cure,  there  is  great  room  for  hope. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  feel  like  suggest- 
ing the  sale  of  good  milk,  believipg  manv 
would  prefer  it  to  coffee,  could  they  obtain  it 
at  the  same  price.  I  have  heard  inebriates 
say,  they  considered  milk  the  best  restorer  of 
the  stomach  to  a  healthy  tone. 

I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Mission  School,  or  Youn^ 
People's  Temperance  Union ;  but  I  hail  them 
both  as  instruments  of  ereat  good,  and  hope 
we  shall  be  often  favored  with  reports  of  th^r 
proceedings  in  the  Intelligencer.  I  believe 
many,  whose  age  prevents  them  from  active 
participation,  are  feeling  a  great  interest  in 
these  movements,  and  desire  that,  whilst  thus 
feeding  and  watering  the  flock,  they  mav 
themselves  be  watered  and  fed.  For  it  is 
a  truth  : 

"  Who  bleSBOS  others  in  their  daily  deeds 
Will  find  the  healing  which  his  spirit  needs; 
And  every  flower  in  others*  pathway  strewn 
Confers  a  pleasing  fragrance  on  his  own/' 


Salem,  N.  J.^  Twelfth  month  lOM,  1874. 


E.  H. 


*■» 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  TRUTH. 

1.  The  first  qualification  is  to  he  true  : 
"  He  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  My  voice." 
Truth  lies  in  character.  Christ  did  not  sim- 
ply speak  truth ;  He  was  truth ;  truth  through 
and  through ;  for  truth  is  a  thing  not  of 
words,  but  of  life  and  being.  None  but  a 
spirit  can  be  true. 

Tor  example:  The  friends  of  Job  spoke 
words  of  truth.  Scarcely  a  maxim  which 
they  uttered  could  be  impugned ;  cold,  hard, 
theological  verities ;  but  verities  out  of  place 
— in  that  place  cruel  and  untrue.  Job  spoke 
many  words  not  strictly  accurate — ^hasty,  im* 
petuous,  blundering,  wrong ;  but  the  whirl- 
wind came,  and  before  the  voice  of  God  the 
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veracious  falsehoods  were  swept  into  endless 
nothingness,  the  true  manf  wrong,  perplexed, 
in  yerbal  error,  stood  firm.  Me  was  true, 
though  his  sentences  were  not ;  turned  to  the 
truth  as  the  sunflower  to  the  sun,  as  the  dark- 
ened plant  imprisoned  in  the  vault  turns 
towards  the  light,  struggling  to  solve  the  fear- 
ful enigma  of  hiff  existence. 

Job  was  a  servant  of  the  truth,  being  true  in 
character. 

2.  The  next  qualification  is  integrity.  But 
by  integrity  I  do  not  mean  simply  sincerity  or 
honesty;  integrity  rather  according  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  as  its  derivation  inter- 
prets it — entireness,  wholeness,  soundness ;  that 
which  Christ  means  when  He  says :  "  If  thine 
eye  be  single  or  sound,  thy  whole  body  shall 
be  full  of  light." 

This  integrity  extends  through  the  entire- 
ness or  wholeness  of  character.  It  is  found 
in  small  matters  as  well  as  great;  for  the 
allegiance  of  the  soul  to  truth  is  tested  by  small 
things  rather  than  by  those  which  are  more 
important  There  is  many  a  man  who  would 
lose  his  life  rather  than  perjure  himself  in 
a  court  of  justice,  whose  life  is  yet  a  tissue 
of  small  insincerities.  We  think  that  we 
hate  falsehood  when  we  are  only  hating  the 
consequences  of  falsehood.  We  resent  hy- 
pocrisy and  treachery  and  calumny,  not  be- 
cause they  are  untrue,  but  because  they  harm 
us.  We  hate  the  false  calumny,  but  we  are 
half  pleased  with  the  false  praise.  It  is  ev- 
idently not  the  element  of  untruth  here  that 
is  displeasing,  but  the  element  of  harmful- 
ness.  Now,  he  is  a  man  of  integrity  who 
hates  untruth  as  untruth ;  who  resents  the 
smooth  and  polished  falsehood  of  society, 
which  does  no  harm  ;  who  turns  in  indigna- 
tion from  the  flittering,  whitened  lie  of  se- 
pulchral Pharisaism,  which  injures  no  one. 
Integrity  recoils  from  deceptions  which  men 
would  almost  smile  to  hear  called  decep- 
tion. To  a  moral,  pure  mind,  the  artifices 
in  every  department  of  life  are  painful ;  the 
stained  wood,  which  passes  for  a  firm  and 
costly  material  in  a  building,  and  deceives 
the  eye,  by  seeming  what  it  is  not,  marble ; 
the  painting  which  is  intended  to  be  taken 
for  a  reality ;  the  gilding  which  is  meant  to 
pass  for  gold ;  and  the  glass  which  is  worn 
to  look  like  jewels ;  for  there  is  a  truthful- 
ness in  architecture,  in  painting  and  in  dress, 
as  well  as  in  the  market-place,  and  in  the 
senate  and  in  the  judgment  hall. 

"  These  are  trifles."  Tes,  these  are  trifles ; 
but  it  is  just  these  trifles  which  go  to  the 
formation  of  character.  He  that  is  habit- 
uated to  deceptions  and  artificialities  in  tri- 
fles will  try  in  vain  to  be  true  in  matters  of 
importance;  for  truth  is  a  thing  of  habit 
rather  than  of  will.  You  cannot,  in  any  given 


case,  by  any  sudden  and  single  effort,  will  to 
be  true,  if  the  habit  of  your  life  has  been 
insincerity.  And  it  is  a  /earful  queBtion,  and 
a  difficult  one,  how  all  these  thioes,  the  at- 
mosphere which  we  breathe  in' our  daily  Ufe^ 
may  sap  the  very  foundations  of  the  power 
of  becoming  a  servant  of  the  truth.  life 
becomes  fictitious,  and  it  passes  into  religion^ 
till  our  very  religion  bases  itself  upon  a  fig- 
ment too.  We  are  not  righteous,  but  ve  ex- 
pect God  to  make  believe  that  we  are  righte- 
ous, in  virtue  of  some  peculiar  doctiina 
which  we  hold ;  and  so  our  very  righteousp 
ness  becomes  the  fictitious  righteousness  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  instead  of  the 
righteousness  which  is  by  £Eiith,  the  righteoos- 
ness  of  those  who  are  the  children  of  the 
kingdom  of  truth, 

3.  Once  more.  He  is  qualified  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  king  who  does  the  tnitL 
Christianity  joins  two  things  inseparablj  to- 
gether—acting  truly  and  perceiving  troli. 
Every  day  the  eternal  nature  of  that  piicp- 

Sle  becomes  more  certain.     If  any  maawiB 
0  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  docmue 
whether  it  be  of  God. 

It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  separate  feeling 
from  acting;  to  have  learnt  to  feel  rightlj 
without  acting  rightly.    It  is  a  danger  to 
which,  in  a  refined  and  polished  age,  we  ire 
peculiarly  exposed.     The  romance,  the  poem 
and  the  sermon  teach  us  how  to  feel.  Otir 
feelings  are  delicately  correct.     But  the  dan- 
ger is  this :  feeling  is  given  to  lead  to  action; 
if  feeling  be  suffered  to  awake  without  pass- 
ing into  duty,  the  character  becomes  nntroe. 
Wnen  the  emergency  for  real  action  conie«, 
the  feeling  is,  as  usual,  produced  ;  but,  acci»- 
tomed  as  it  is  to  rise  in  fictitious  circam- 
stances  without  action,  neither  will  it  lead  on 
to  action  in  the  real  ones.   "  We  pity  wretch- 
edness, and  shun  the  wretched."    We  uttfr 
sentiments  just,  honorable,  refined,  loft^,  bat 
somehow,  when  a  truth  presents  itself  in  the 
shape  of  a  duty,  we  are  unable  to  P^^*^ 
And  so  such  characters  become  bj  tf^pea 
like  the  artificial  pleasure-erounds  of  bad 
taste,  in  which  the   waterffJl  does  not  f&l-. 
and  the  grotto  ofiers  only  the  refreshmest  of 
an  imaginary  shade,  and  the  green  hill  doe? 
not  stnJce  the  skies,  and  the  tree  does  not 
grow.    Their  lives  are  a  sugared  crust  of 
sweetness  trembling  over  black  depths  of  boj- 
lowness ;    more  truly  still,  **  whited   sepaj- 
chres,"  fair  without  to  look  upon,  *'witti 
full  of  all  uncleanness  " 

It  is  perilous,  again,  to  separate  thinkiai 
riehtly  from  acting.  He  is  already  half  tt^ 
who  speculates  on  truth,  and  does  not  do  it 
Truth  is  given,  not  to  be  coDtemplated,  ^» 
to  be  done.  Life  is  an  action,  not  a  thought, 
and  the  penalty  paid  by  him  who  specula^e^ 
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on  truth  is  that  by  degrees  the  very  truth  he 
holds  becomes  to  him  a  falsehood. 

There  is  no  truthfulness,  therefore,  except 
in  the  witness,  borne  to  Ood  by  doing  His 
will,  to  live  the  truths  we  hold,  or  else  they 
would  be  no  truths  at  all.  It  was  thus  that 
He  witnessed  the  truth.  He  lived  it.  He 
spoke  no  touching  truths  for  sentiment  to 
dwell  on,  or  thought  to  speculate  upon. 
Truth  with  Him  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  He  periled  His  life  upon  the  words 
He  said.  If  He  were  true,  the  life  of  men 
was  a  painted  life,  and  the  woes  He  de- 
nounced unflinchingly  would  fall  upon  the 
Pharisees.  But  if  tney  were  true,  or  even 
strong,  His  portion  in  this  life  was  the  cross. 

Who  is  a  true  man  ?  He  who  does  the 
truth ;  and  never  holds  a  principle  on  which 
he  is  not  prepared  in  any  hour  to  act,  and 
in  any  hour  to  risk  the  consequences  of  hold- 
ing it. 

I  make,  in  conclusion,  one  remark.  The 
kingly  character  of  truth  is  exhibited  strik- 
ingly in  the  calmness  of  the  bearing  of  the 
Son  of  Man  before  His  judge.  Veracity  is 
not  necessarily  dignified.  There  is  a  vulgar 
effrontery,  a  spirit  of  defiance  which  taunts, 
and  braves,  and  challenges  condemnation.  It 
marks  the  man  who  is  conscious  of  sincerity, 
but  of  nothing  higher,  whose  confidence  is  in 
himself  and  his  own  honesty,  and  who  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  feeling,  ''I speak  the  truth, and 
am  a  martyr."  Again,  the  man  of  mere  ve- 
racity if  onen  violent,  for  what  he  says  rests 
upon  his  own  assertion ;  and  vehemence  of 
assertion  is  the  only  addition  he  can  make  to 
it  Such  was  the  violence  of  Paul  before 
Ananias.  He  was  indignant  at  the  injustice 
of  being  smitten  contrary  to  the  law  ,*  and 
the  powerlessness  of  his  position,  the  hope- 
lessness of  address,  joined  to  a  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  said,  produced  that  ve- 
hemence. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  theological  and  sci- 
entific controversy.  Theologians  are  pro- 
verbially vituperative ;  because  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  veracity — the  truth  of  their  views, 
their  moral  perceptions,  their  intellectual  acu- 
men. There  exists  no  test  but  argument  on 
which  they  can  fall  back.  If  argument  fails, 
all  fails.  But  the  man  of  science  stands 
calmly  on  the  facts  of  the  universe.  He  is 
based  upon  reality.  All  the  opposition  and 
controversy  in  the  world  cannot  alter  facts, 
nor  prevent  the  facts  being  manifest  at  last. 
He  can  be  calm,  because  he  is  a  witness  for  the 
truth. 

In  the  same  way,  but  in  a  sense  far  deeper 
and  more  sacred,  the  Son  of  Man  stood  ecUm, 
rooted  in  the  truth.  There  wan  none  of  the 
egotism  of  self-conscious   veracity  in  those 


placid,  confident,  dignified  replies.  This  was 
not  the  feeling—"  I  hold  the  truth  "—but  "I 
am  a  witness  to  the  truth."  They  might  spit 
upon  Him,  kill  Him,  crucify  Him,  give  His 
ashes  to  the  winds,  they  could  not  alter  the 
truth  by  which  He  stood.  Was  not  that  His 
own  feeling  ?  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  My  words  shall  not  pass  away." 

There  was  the  kingly  dignity  of  One  who, 
in  life  and  death,  stood  firm  on  truth  as  on  a 
rock. — Frederic  W.  Bobertson. 


I     M» 


Habitual  brooding  over  themes  of  sadness 
and  sorrow  inevitably  gives  rise  to  a  morbid 
depression  of  the  vital  energies,  which,  while 
fatal  to  all  success  and  joy,  goes  far  to  pro- 
mote the  very  woes  so  uselessly  lamented. 


^SCRAPS^ 

FROM    'unpublished       LETTBBS. 

I  am  much  gratified  with  the  elevated  tone 
of  the  editorials  in  the  Friends*  Intelligencer, 
and  the  variety  and  value  of  the  selected  ar^ 
tides.  The  contents  of  No.  40  (Eleventh 
month  28th)  delighted  me  throughout.  The 
first  article,  "The  Teaching  of  the  Spirit," 
contains  solid  truth,  in  animated,  pleasing 
style,  giving  evidence  that  the  writer  knew 
and  felt  what  he  was  writing  about. 

«•  Death  Bed  Utterances,"  "  Friends'  Insti- 
tute, London, "  "  Priestley's  Discovery  of 
Oxygen  Gras,"  are  all  of  deep  interest  and 
instruction,  and  a  fitting  introduction  to  the 
liberal  and  lucid  editorial,  "  Science  and  Re- 
ligion." This  acceptance  by  the  Editors  of 
the  Intelligeneer,  of  the  trutbis  of  science,  and 
the  views  of  Prof.  Tyndall,  as  contained  in 
the  lecture  referred  to,  before  the  British  As- 
sociation, is  exceedingly  gratifying.  It  har- 
monizes with  Friends'  principles  and  testi- 
monies to  accept  all  the  truths  and  teachings 
of  Nature,  because  they  are  in  harmony  with 
God  ;  and  I  have  met  with  no  exposition  of 
these  truths  more  condensed,  connected  and 
elevated  than  that  put  forth  in  this  lecture 
by  Prof.  Tyndall. 

Then  comes  the  letter  from  your  "  Euro- 
pean Correspondent."  We  have  read  these 
letters  of  S.  R.  with  the  greatest  interest. 
The  clearness  and  sprightliness  of  her  style, 
the  variety,  extent  and  depth  of  her  histor- 
ical, SBsthetical  and  scientific  reasearches,  and 
her  liberal  and  appropriate  remarks  and  crit- 
icisms, are  very  creditable  to  their  author. 

We  have  lately  passed  the  day  (the  26th 
ult.)  set  apart  by  our  President  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  our  State,  as  a  general  "  Thanksgiv- 
ing;" and  although  I  regard  every  day  as 
such,   I  yet  entertain  such  respect  for  the 
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"  Powers  that  be,"  as  always  to  read  to  my 
fkmily,  on  the  day  thus  set  apart,  what  /  have 
loDg  called  the  Thanksgiving  Psalm  (eyii), 
and  I  think  I  never  read  it  with  more  inter- 
est and  instruction  than  on  the  late  occasion. 
The  Psalmist,  after  recountine  various  trials, 
difficulties  and  afflictions  incident  to  human- 
it>,  and  that  when,  in  their  troubles,  they 
call  upon  the  Lord,  He  hearefh  them,  bursts 
forth  with  the  exclamation :  ''  Oh  !  that  men 
would  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  and 
for  His  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of 
men.  Let  them  sacrifice  the  sacrifices  of 
thanksgiving,  and  declare  His  works  with  re- 
joicing" 

Now,  the  part  that  possessed  new  signifi- 
cance to  me  on  the  late  reading,  was  the 
closing  words,  ''declare  His  works  with  re- 
joicing." It  seemed  to  connect  itself  with 
the  Apostolic  injunction,  **  Rejoice  evermore, 
pray  without  ceasing,  in  everything  give 
thanks."  His  works  are  "  great  and  marvel- 
ous," and  His  ways  are."ju3t  and  true,"  and 
to  accept  them  all  with  cheerfulness  and  rejoic- 
ing, appeared  to  be,  including,  as  it  does, 
"  Thy  will  be  done,"  the  most  acceptable  sac- 
rifice the  heart  can  offer  to  the  good  Father. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  26,  1874. 


Note  to  Subscribers. — We  wish  to  in- 
form Friends  that  after  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  a  change  will  be  made  in  the  postal 
arrangements  by  which  the  postage  on 
Friends'  Intelligencer  will  be  reduced  to  less 
than  twelve  cents  per  year  instead  of  twenty 
as  heretofore.  Subscribers,  outside  of  Phila- 
delphia, now  pay  at  the  office  where  the  paper 
is  received,  but  by  the  new  arrangement  this 
will  no  longer  be  done.  The  postage  will  be 
pre-paid  by  the  editors  and  charged  in  the 
bill  for  the  pajier. 

The  number  of  subscribers  in  arrears  for 
the  current  year,  is  very  large.  All  who  have 
not  paid  are  requested  to  do  so  without  de- 
lay. These  are  reminded  that  the  office  is 
removed  to  Friends'  Book  store,  706  Arch 
Street. 


■  *•»  ■  — 


Vick's  Floral  Guide. — The  first  num- 
ber for  1875  of  this  attractive  work  has  been 
sent  us.  It  contains  more  than  100  pp.,  il- 
lustrated by  500  engravings  of  choice  plants 
and  vegetables,  and  is  published  quarterly 
in  English  and  German,  at  twenty-five  cents 


for  the  year,  by  James  Vick,  Rochester,  Kei 
York. 

Kidnapping.— Very  many  of  our  readen 
are  familiar  with  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  abduction  of  a  little  boy  from  the 
premises  of  his  fiither  in  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia, more  than  five  months  ago.  The 
act  was  committed  in  broad  day,  and  in  a 
main  thoroughfare ;  unremitting  efibrts  have 
since  been  made  to  recover  the  missing  child 
and  bring  the  kidnappers  to  merited  justice, 
and  this  community  hto  been  kept  in  a  con- 
tinual ferment,  by  frequent  reports  from  ti- 
rious  parts  of  the  country,  of  the  finding  of 
the  boy  ;  yet  all  these,  on  investigation,  have 
proved  to  be  incorrect,  and  until  last  week, 
no  satisfactory  clue  to  the  discovery  of  lii« 
abductors  has  been  found,  though  it  has  bea 
asserted  that  the  police  of  New  York  wen 
on  their  trail  very  soon  after  the  aflair  wm 
perpetrated. 

Early  on  Second-day  morning  of  last  feet 
two  burglars  were  discovered  and  fired  upon 
while  escaping  from  the  house  of  Judge  Vsn 
Brunt,  at  Bay  Ridge,  L.  L,  one  was  insUatlj 
killed,  the  other  mortally  wounded.   Before 
the  death  of  the  latter  he  made  a  volwtary 
confession  of  having  been  one  of  the  two  ma 
who  kidnapped  Charley  Ross,  his  dead  cob- 
rade  being  the  leader.   Up  to  present  writia? 
the  place  of  concealment  of  the  child  Hm 
not  been  discovered.     With  telegraph  lintf 
running  into  every  town  and  village  of  any 
considerable  size  in  our  country,  and  a  large 
police  force  in  every  city,  it  would  hardly  l^ 
thought  possible  for  a  child  to  be  stolen  fron 
its  home  and  concealed  for  nearly  half  a  year, 
yet  the  facts  of  this  case  prove  that  a  similw 
fate  may  at  any  time  befall  some  other  child. 

There  have  been  numerous  instances  o: 
late  years  where  extensive  robberies  have  heti 
committed,  and  the  parties  robbed  have  coc 
promised  with  the  thieves,  who  have  thus  es- 
caped punishment. 

That  this  practice  has  had  a  most  perni- 
cious influence,  is  demonstrated  in  the  prey 
ent  case.  Had  the  father  of  the  child  bee: 
permitted  to  pay  the  enormous  ransom  claimfi 
by  the  abductors,  doubtless  the  boy  woal| 
long  since  have  been  restored  to  his  afflicu: 
family,  and  we  are  free  to  saj  if  such  a  p»^ 
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tioe  could  be  allowed  in  any  case,  it  would 
have  been  justified  in  the  one  before  ub. 

Thifi  occurrenoe  recalls  the  old,  sad 
days  of  human  slavery,  when  the  eolored 
child  bom  of  free  parents  was  at  any  time 
liable  to  be  kidnapped :  many  heart-rending 
scenes  of  this  character  have  occurred.  The 
dark-skinned  mother  has  seen  her  unsuspect- 
ing child  go  from  the  door  of  her  cabin,  to 
retain  no  more,  for  the  cruel  man-stealer  was 
Ijiog  in  wait  The  volume  of  tears  and  sor- 
row entailed  by  these  heartless  villains  can 
never  be  measured ;  little  sympathy  did  the 
outraged  parents  receive,  and  there  were  no 
mitigating  circumstances,  no  hope  of  a  re- 
lease from  the  cruel  bondage  into  which  they 
were  sold,  so  long  as  the  dark  blot  of  slavery 
defiled  our  land. 

Parental  love  is  not  limited  by  color  or 
condition,  and  the  babe  that  finds  a  welcome 
16  dear,  whether  born  in  the  cabin  of  the 
toiler  or  cradled  amid  the  luxuries  of  a  pal- 
ace. The  heart  of  this  whole  nation  has  been 
stirred  to  its  Tory  depths  by  the  abduction  of 
Charley  Boss,  and  its  sympathy  unstintingly 
bestowed  upon  the  bereaved  family. 

It  is  believed  that  a  happy  termination  to 
this  distressing  case  will  be  reached.  Whft 
anxious  months  these  have  been  to  this 
afflicted  household!  The  uncertainty  con- 
cerning their  lost  child  was  more  grievous 
than  death. 

And  to  the  little  fellow,  so  tenderly  and 
lovingly  cared  for  in  his  pleasant  home,  how 
lard  has  it  been  for  him  to  endure  the  rough 
ife  with  its  low  and  debasing  associations  I 
low  often  his  baby  eyes  have  cried  them- 
elves  to  sleep  in  the  weary  days  and  nights 
f  separation  I 

AVe  may  well  believe  that  no  punishment 
Q  this  world  and  none  in  the  hereafter  can 
tone  for  the  sufiering  that  has  been  so  wan- 
3nly  and  basely  inflicted  on  this  innocent 
hild. 


I    ftm   I 


Circular. — At  a  meeting  of  Friends' 
Antral  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  held 
welfth  month  2d,  1874,  at  Race  Street  Meet- 
ig  house,  Philadelphia,  detailed  reports  were 
iceived  of  the  wants  of  the  Indians  under 
Jr  special  care.  The  grasshopper  plague 
as  been  as  severely  felt  by  these  Indians  as 


by  the  surrounding  white  settlers  for  whom 
the  public  in  several  States  are  now  collect- 
ing funds  for  relief. 

We  have  exhausted  our  means ;  our  treas* 
ury  is  empty.  The  Clerk  was  directed  to 
prepare  a  Circular  for  Friends  generally, 
that  the  present  state  of  destitution  of  these 
Indians  may  be  alleviated  as  far  as  is  in  our 
power.  It  is  hoped  Friends  will  feel  willing 
to  contribute  further  aid,  and  forward  either 
money  or  goods  to  John  Saunders,  No.  34 
North  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Mart  Jeanes,  Clerk, 


DIED. 

BOTGR.— Iq  Danbj,  Yt.,  on  th«  lath  of  Eleyenth 
moDtb,  1S74,  David  Boyce,  In  th«  75th  year  of  hit 
age ;  an  Elder  for  many  years,  and  a  member  of 
Danby  Monthly  Meeting  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

COOPER.— At  his  residence,  in  Hayerford,  Dela- 
Oo.,  Pa.|  on  Fourth-day^  the  11th  of  Eleyenth  month, 
1S74,  Townsend  Gooper,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

FIELD.^-At  her  residence,  in  Parchase,  West- 
chester Go  ,  N.  Y.,  on  thedOth  of  Tenth  month,  1874, 
Mary  F.  Gornell,  wife  of  Edmund  Field ;  a  yalued 
member  of  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting. 

FORD. — In  Mendon,  on  the  2d  of  Twelfth  month, 
1874,  Bbenezer  Ford,  aged  77  years ;  a  member  of 
Mendon  Preparative  Meeting,  and  an  Elder  of  Ro- 
chester Monthly  Meeting. 

Quiet  and  unassuming,  and  careful  to  live  a  con- 
sistent and  upright  life,  bis  example  ever  pointed  to 
the  reality  of  the  joys  found  in  the  Ghristian  path. 
Possessing  a  sound  and  discriminating  judgment, 
with  a  sympathizing  and  feeling  heart,  he  was  em- 
minently  qualified  for  the  station  of  an  Eider,  which 
he  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends  for  many 
years.  A  loving  husband  and  a  tender  parent,  his 
intercourse  with  his  family  was  of  that  pure  nature 
that  the  harmony  among  them  was  never  broken. 
Though  suffering  intensely  during  his  last  sick- 
ness, no  murmur  or  impatient  word  was  uttered  by 
him ;  and,  in  speaking  of  the  probability  of  his  close 
being  near,  be  remarked,  ''1  see  nothing  in  my 
way.  In  looking  over  my  life,  I  see  where  I  have 
made  mistakes,  bat  I  do  not  feel  that  anything  is 
laid  up  against  me."  And  in  this  calm,  confiding 
frame  of  mind  he  has  passed  to  the  rest  of  the  right- 
eous. 

HICKS.— At  Flushing,  L.  I.,  on  the  21st  of  Elev- 
enth month,  1874,  Sarah  T.,  widow  of  the  late  Silas 
Hicks,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age. 

HAZARD.— In  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  the  12th  of 
Kinth  month,  1874,  Thomas  Hazard,  in  the  52d  year 
of  his  ajre;  a  member  of  Rochester  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.  Y.  Though  taking  no  very  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  our  Society,  yet  he  was  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  its  principles.  Endowed  with  a  warm,  kind 
and  genial  heart,  he  made  many  strong  friends. 
And  combining  with  this  a  clear  and  discriminating 
mind,  and  striving  to  manifest  bis  devotion  to  hi^ 
principles  by  his  every-day  life,  he  gained  the  con- 
fidence and*eBteem  of  his  neighbors,  by  whom,  as 
well  as  by  his  friends,  his  loss  is  keenly  felt.  Death 
to  him  had  no  terrors.  He  remarked  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, "  that  he  had  no  anxiety  to  recover ;   that  he 
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did  not  know  that  he  would  ever  be  more  ready." 
He  had  passed' through  many  severe  trials  and  afflic- 
tions, all  of  which  were  borne  with  that  calm  seren- 
ity which  betokens  a  firm  reliance  on  and  confi- 
dence in  the  wisdom  of  the  Infinite. 

MARSHALL.^At  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  26th  of 
EleTenth  month,  1874,  of  heart  disease,  Joseph 
Marshall,  in  the  Tlstyearof  his  age. 

MARVIN. — In  Winchester,  Va.,  after  a  short  and 
serere  illness,  on  the  I4th  of  Eleventh  month,  Re- 
becca R.  Marvin,  in  the  69th  year  of  her  age  ;  a 
member  of  Centre  Particular  and  Hopewell  Monthly 
Meetings.  She  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of 
meetiogs  whenever  her  health  permitted,  and  was  an 
example  of  cheerfulness  and  industry  to  those 
around  her,  always  finding  something  useful  to  do, 
and  ever  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  assist  the  needy. 
Toward  these  she  extended  great  sympathy  and 
kindness,  and  will  long  be  gratefully  remembered 
by  them. 

VAIL.— On  the  21st  of  Bighth  month,  1874,  at  the 
residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  A.  J.  Ingersoll, 
Pine  Wood,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  Edmund  Vail,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Crosswicks 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  This  dear  Friend  removed 
from  New  Jersey  soon  after  his  marriage  and  settled 
within  the  compass  of  Farmington  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, New  York.  He  was  a  diligent  attender  of 
meetings,  being  careful  to  take  his  family  with  him, 
believing  that  children  as  well  as  parents  would  be 
benefited  by  thus  assembling  for  social  and  Divine 
worship.  Some  years  since  he  returned  to  New 
Jersey,  where  ne  became  a  member  of  Crosswicks 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  from  thence  came  to  Corning 
Here  he  was  deprived  of  attending  meeting  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance,  which  was  a  great  trial  to 
him.  This  was  somewhat  lightened,  however,  by 
the  practice  of  his  son-in-law,  who  daily  assembled 
his  family  to  hear  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
was  also  deprived  of  sight  during  several  years, 
but  his  patient  submission  and  consistent  example 
gave  comforting  evidence  of  the  steadfastness  of 
his  faith  in  his  Heavenly  Father's  love.  About  two 
years  before  his  death,  the  loss  of  his  companion 
was  added  to  that  of  five  of  their  children  who  bad 
gone  before.  This  last  affliction  lay  most  heavily 
upon  him,  so  that  his  physical  powers  became 
weakened,  and  it  soon  became  evident,  from  his 
expressions  and  his  increasing  infirmities,  that  he 
would  not  long  survive  her ;  but  he  signified  that 
fcr  him  death  had  no  terrors.  Thus  has  passed 
away  one  who  had  filled  with  propriety  all  the 
allotments  of  life  to  which  he  had  been  called. 
A  meeting  was  held  according  to  the  order  of 
Friends  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral,  which  was 
largely  attended,  at  Pine  Wood. 


"The  truest  courtesy  is  the  truest  Chris* 
tianitj."  This  is  not  simply  saying,  I  take 
it,  that  a  Christian  will  be  a  gentleman ;  it 
teaches  that  the  spirit  of  self-denial,  of  fore- 
going personal  advantages  for  the  sake  of 
nivoring  another,  is  the  root  and  substance 
of  regenerated  life.  Now,  here  is  a  practical 
test.  Drought  near  to  us  in  all  the  scenes  of 
our  intercourse  with  our  fellows,  showing 
what  manner  of  spirit  we  are  of.  .  If  we  are 
truly,  that  is,  sincerely,  courteous  and  polite, 
we  are  serving  Christ,  showine  His  example, 
and  exhibiting  His  spirit.    If,  in  the  colli- 


sions of  personal  interests  through  thed&j, 
we  are  more  careful  to  favor  ounelyes,  to 
secure  the  best,  to  be  served  first,  to  gi&ti^ 
our  own  wbhes  and  tastes,  than  to  gntifj 
and  serve  others,  I  care  not  whtt  names  le 
bear,  or  what  professions  we  make,  or  what 
religious  exercises  we  engage  in,  the  spirit  of 
the  Master  is  not  in  us. 

For  Friends*  Intelllgeneer. 
FROM  OUR  ETJROPEAK  OORBESPOKDEKT. 

AT  YIEKNA. 

No.  28. 

(Continued  from  page  680.) 

Our  arrival  in  Vienna  (Tenth  month  lltl) 
was  peculiarly  fortunate.  It  was  an  u-  i 
clouded  autumn  morning,  brisk  and  bright, 
crisp  and  cool,  and  we  land  on  the  quay  jut 
in  front  of  the  magnificent  Hotel  Metropole, 
which  was  completed  in  1873,  in  time  tolielp 
in  the  entertainment  of  the  guests  of  Aoitiii 
who  visited  the  great  Exposition.  We  tit 
advised  to  seek  quarters  here,  and,  as  then 
are  rooms  for  us  in  the  great  mansion,  ve  are 
soon  quite  comfortably  at  home  in  yieDBa,i 
city  of  old  renown. 

A  Celtic  settlement,  it  is  believed,  once  oc- 
cupied the  site  on  which  Vienna  nowstoflds, 
though  at  the  present  daj  there  areoodtf- 
tinct  traces  of  Celtic  inhabitantB,*  batiti» 
very  certain  that  the  Romans  hid  b«r«  a 
strongly-fortified  encampment^  and  it  became 
one  of  the  principal  centres  of  tbdr  military 
power  on  the  Danube.     A  town  grew  around 
the  protectine  fortress,  which  enjoyed  grot 
prosperity  till  the  barbarian  inroads  drove 
the  Romans  from  the  shores  of  the  greii 
river,  and  then  Vindobona  disappears  ^ 
history  for  centuries.     But  the  town  was  d^< 
laid  waste  nor  destroyed,  being  occupied  8^I^ 
cessively  by  Goths  and  Huns.    The  stroB^ 
hand  of  Charlemagne  wrested  this  land  ti^ 
the  barbarians,  and  planted  here  the  n!d 
elements  of  Christianity,  placing  it  unde'-tlt* 
government  of  the  margraves  of  the  ea* 
As  this  was  the  eastern  limit  of  the  empi^ 
of  Charlemagne,  it  waa  called  Oestericc: 
(Austria),  and  it  was  held  bj  the  margravei 
or  dukes  until  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Empei* 
Frederick  II.   It  lay  in  the  track  of  the  O* 
saders,  and  the  pilgrims    to   the  holy  dtf 
rested  within  its  walls  both  eoing  and  retoit* 
ing,  and  thus  the  fame  of  the  beantifiillj^ 
nated,  friendly  citv  on  the  Danube  epK» 
into  all  lands,  and  it  became  the  centre  J 
much  profitable  intercourse  between  the  ^ 
and  the  west. 

In  1297  Rudolph  of  Hapebur^,  bec* 
elected  Emperor,  conquered  this  city  ff*^ 
Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  and  founded  the  ancit:' 
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Hapeburg  dynasty  which  still  bears  rale  in 
the  Anstrian  empire. 

In  1477  it  was  taken  by  Mathias,  monarch 
of  Hungary  and  of  Bohemia,  who  made  it 
the  seat  of  his  conrt. 

It  was  the  usual  residence  not  only  of  the 
archdukes  of  Austria,  but  of  the  Qerman 
emperors,  and  consequently  was  a  centre  of 
all  the  civilization  known  to  mankind  during 
the  middle  ages ;  and  became,  even  in  these 
evil  days,  a  stately  and  beautiful  city,  num- 
berinz   50,000    inhabitants.      It    was    sur- 
roanded  by  a  wall  2000  feet  in  circumference, 
but  its  suburbs  were  ten  times  as  large  as  the 
town  itself.     The  people  were  wealthy,  and 
lived  in  great  magnificence,  having  lofty  and 
richly-decorated  houses,  with  large  halls  and  i 
windows  of  different-colored  glass,  and  closed 
with  strong  iron  doors.    The  nobles  and  cler- 
gy, being  exempt  from  taxation,  lived  in  yet 
greater  magnificence,  and  we  also  read  that 
this  people  were  greatly  given  to  dissolute 
pleasures,   to    quarrels,  duels    and    brawls, 
hardly  a  day  passing  without  a  fatal  blow 
beiog  struck.     But  the  Romish  faith  flour- 
ished mightily,  and  many  splendid  churches 
and  monasteries  were  founded  and  richly  en- 
dowed. 

The  learned  Anton  de  Bonfines  gives  a 
pleasant  description  of  the  surrounding  of 
this  city  in  the  fifteenth  century : 

"The  environs  of  Vienna  is  one  large, 
magnificent  garden,  filled  with  beautiful  vine- 
yards and  trees,  and  behind  are  seen  the 
pleasing  and  graceful  hills  crowned  with 
friendly  countn^-houses  which  contain  every 
convenience.  The  eye  is  more  than  delighted 
when  it  rests  on  these  charming  hills,  inter- 
spersed as  they  are  with  the  many  castles, 
noblemen's  seats  and  picturesque  villages.'^ 

The  beautiful  suburbs  of  Vienna  and  all 
;he  surrounding  countir  were  laid  waste  in 
;he  year  1628  by  the  Turkish  Sultan  Soly- 
nan  II,  who  carried  his  arras  to  the  very 
;ates  of  the  city,  and  besieged  it  with  a  great 
irmy.  He  was  repulsed  by  the  united  ^rces 
f  Germany,  and  then,  during  the  sixteenth 
nd  seventeenth  centuries,  great  efforts  were 
lade  to  cooTcrt  Vienna  into  an  invincible 
>rtre88,  as  the  Turk  yet  eyed  it  with  greedy 
esire.  In  1683  a  Turkish  army,  200,000 
trong,  again  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  and  it  was 
oly  saved  from  surrender  by  the  timely 
rrival  of  the  Polish  king,  John  Sobieski, 
ho  defeated  the  besiegers,  with  great  slaugh- 
)r,  under  the  very  walls  of  the  city. 

The  visitor  to  Vienna  is  struck  with  the 
eculiar  arrangement  of  the  city,  with  a 
road,  open  circle  round  the  compact  centre, 
le  Stadt,  or  old  city,  and  the  suburbs  lying 
mnd  it  like  a  wide  ring.  It  is  interesting 
>  learn  that  this  arrangement  was  a  measure 


of  precaution  taken  after  the  last  repulse  of 
the  Turks.  Vienna  was  at  that  time  envir- 
oned with  a  strong  wall  and  a  moat,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  perils  of  the  siege  were 
ffreatly  increased  by  the  nearness  of  the 
houses  of  the  suburbs  to  the  walls.  Then  it 
was  ordained  that  in  the  future  no  one  who 
settled  in  the  suburbs  should  build  his  house 
within  300  feet  of  the  moat.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  broad,  open  ring  which  is  now 
the  distinctive  beauty  of  Vienna. 

In  1857  the  present  emperor,  Francis  Jo- 
seph I,  ordered  the  removing  of  the  ancient 
walls,  and  the  filling  up  of  the  moat,  thus 
augmenting  the  open  space  of  the  ring  very 
greatly,  very  extensive  plans  for  the  im« 
provement  and  enlargement  of  the  city  were 
adopted  and  carried  out.  The  new  rings,  or 
boulevards,  now  occupy  the  place  of  the  old 
ramparts  and  elacis,  and  it  is  bordered  by 
fine  houses,  gardens  and  palaces,  forming  ono 
of  the  most  magnificent  avenues  in  the  world. 
The  central  part  within  the  ring  contains  the 
imperial  residence  and  the  palaces  of  many 
of  the  nobility,  and  is  the  most  fashionable 
portion  of  the  city ;  the  spire  of  the  noble 
Gothic  cathedral  of  St  Stephen,  rising  to  a 
heieht  of  443  feet,  in  the  midst,  a  miracle  of 
architectural  art. 

Our  first  walk  in  Vienna  was  directed  to 
this  central  edifice,  the  most  notable  in  the 
city,  being  distinguished  by  its  size  as  well  as 
its  magnificence.  It  is  383  feet  long,  220 
feet  wide,  and  85  feet  high,  and  the  decora- 
tions are  of  artistic  excefience.  It  stands  in 
the  midst  of  an  open  place,  and  the  business 
of  the  crowded  city  circles  round  it  contin- 
ually, while  its  doors  are  always  open,  either 
to  the  curious  stranger  or  to  the  devout  citi- 
zen. I  sat  awhile  in  the  dim,  religious  lights 
afl«r  receiving  the  accumulation  of  letter* 
and  papers  which  had  awaited  my  coming,, 
and  read  them  while  soft  and  solemn  anthems 
resounded  from  the  lofty  arches,  and  inter- 
wove their  harmonies  with  the  words  of  dear 
friends  afar.  Here  I  opened  the  FrientU 
InielHgeneer,  and  in  the  midst  of  mediaeval 
glories  read  the  sublime  musings  of  Augus- 
tine and  the  golden  words  of  Chrysostum,  and 
then  journeyed  again  in  thought  through  the 
poetic  Engadine. 

The  people  come  in  just  as  they  like.  The 
poor,  toil-worn,  laboring  woman,  coarsely 
clad,  and  bearing  a  heavy  bundle,  enterc^ 
lays  down  her  burden,  drops  on  her  knees  a 
little  while,  and  then  takes  up  her  load  again 
and  goes  on  her  way.  Firm  is  her  faith  that 
God  will  hear  the  petitions  she  breathes  in 
this  beautiful  consecrated  temple,  rich  with 
the  relics  of  martyrs,  and  the  ashes  of  saints 
and  of  princes.  It  is  a  glorious  palace,  a 
splendid  repository  of  precious  works  of  art. 
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and  into  it  the  poorest  beggar  may  come,  at 
all  hoars  of  the  day,  and  none  maj  deny  him 
entrance  to  the  most  venerable  and  magnifi- 
cent place  in  the  city  of  the  Kaisers. 

There  is  something  in  this  ecclesiastical 
hospitality — ^this  liberty,  equality  and  frater- 
nity in  the  consecrated  temple,  which  Protes- 
tant Christianity  would  do  well  to  emulate, 
as  it  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  old 
idolatries  and  errors  of  Catholicism,  which 
«re  slowly  but  surely  dying  of  themselves. 
Passing  out  of  Stephen's  Platz  (as  the  open 
apace  round  the  cathedral  is  called),  the  at- 
tention is  directed  to  the  stump  of  a  tree  all 
filled  with  nails,  which  stands  in  a  nich  of 
one  of  the  houses.  This,  we  are  told,  marked 
the  furthest  outpost  of  the  Vienna  Forest  in 
ancient  days,  and  that  all  horse-shoers  who 
•came  into  the  town  were  required,  by  custom, 
to  drive  a  nail  into  the  venerable  land  mark  ; 
so  that  now  it  is  only  a  mass  of  nails.  It  is 
said  that  the  celebrated  botanist,  linger,  made 
a  microscopic  examination  of  this  tree  in 
1870,  and  convinced  himself  that  it  was  the 
reversed  stump  or  root  of  a  Pinus  largo,  which 
was,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  investi- 
gator, a  holy  tree,  stuck  with  nails,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  antique  custom.  The  stock  is 
encircled  with  iron  bands  and  a  lock,  upon 
which  is  the  date  1575,  and  the  monogram 
H.  B. 

And  now  we  enter  the  Graben,  the  broadest 
and  finest  street  in  the  city.  In  the  12th 
century,  this  avenue  was  a  moat  parallel  with 
the  city  wall,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century,  it  was  filled  up  and  brought 
into  the  town  district,  and  became  the  ch  ef 
market-place  of  Vienna,  the  centre  point  of 
intercourise,  and  the  spot  on  which  all  public 
•demonstrations  were  celebrated,  and  through 
which  all  festal  processions  passed.  It  is  now 
an  elegant  promenade,  lined  with  fine  build- 
ings, and  is  a  fashionable  resort  of  the  gay 
world.  A  curious  spiral  column,  that  rises 
in  the  midst,  requires  some  study  before  it 
can  be  made  out  After  looking  a  little  while, 
it  becomes  evident  that  this  is  a  sculptured 
semblance  of  a  pillar  of  cloud,  and  we  read 
that  it  was  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
cessation  of  the  plague  in  1674.  It  is  a  con- 
fused work  of  doubtful  beauty,  and  greatly 
resembles  a  column  in  Linz,  which  was  raised 
to  commemorate  a  similar  deliverance.  A  lit- 
tle walk  to  the  left  leads  us  to  the  court  chapel, 
the  beautiful  Augustine  church,  a  gothic  edi- 
fice of  the  14th  century.  Here  is  the  cele- 
brated monument  to  the  memory  of  Arch- 
duchess Marie  Christine  by  Canova,  as  well 
as  many  other  masterly  sculptures.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  masterpiece  of  the  great  sculptor, 
and  is  certainly  a  noble  and  beautiful  work. 
It  consists  of  a  pyramid  of  white  marble  30 


feet  hi^h,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  open- 
ing which  seems  to  be  the  entrance  to  the  vault. 
The  pyramid  rests  on  two  broad  marble  stepB, 
and  Virtue,  bearing  an  urn  containing  we 
ashes  of  the  deceased,  is  in  the  act  of  ascend- 
ing. Two  little  maidens,  bearing  torches,  at- 
tend her,  and  behind  them  is  a  figure  of 
Benevolence  supporting  an  aged  man  who 
seems  bowed  down  with  sorrowi  By  his  Bide 
is  a  child,  also  a  mourner.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  portal  of  the  tomb  is  a  beautiful  figure 
of  a  genius  of  mourning,  with  a  lion  crouch- 
ing at  his  feet.  The  church  is  now  undergo- 
ing a  thorough  renovation,  so  that  it  is  need- 
ful to  protect  this  tomb  by  a  screen  which  ob- 
scures it  somewhat ;  and  we  could  not  get  so 
good  a  view  of  it  as  would  have  been  deBi^ 
able,  but  mystery  ever  heightens  beauty—and 
enough  was  revealed  to  convince  us  of  the 
admirable  character  of  the  work.  How  won- 
derful is  the  skill  of  the  artist  who  can  gi?e 
to  the  dull,  cold  marble  such  eloquent  ex- 
pression ! 

One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest 
glory  of  Vienna,  b  the  Imperial  Koyal  Pic- 
ture Gallery.  The  Belvidere  Palace,  which 
contains  this  grand  collection,  is  an  Italian 
edifice,  built  for  the  Austrian  general,  Ea- 
gene  of  Savoy,  in  1724.  In  the  reign  of 
Maria  Theresa,  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  government,  and  her  son,  Joseph  11,  ap- 
propriated it  to  its  present  purpose.  The 
palace  is  situated  on  an  eminence  to  the  south 
of  the  city,  and  is  surrounded  with  beautiful 
and  extensive  grounds,  and,  from  its  second 
story,  a  view  of  the  city  and  its  environs  is 
obtained. 

In  the  many  halls  of  this  paUoe  is  gar- 
nered a  vast  wealth  of  the  gems  of  art,  illus- 
trating the  genius  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
the  accumulation  of  many  monarchs.  The 
visitor  is  overwhelmed  with  the  vastneasof 
the  collection,  and  a  day  spent  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  works  of  special  interest  in 
a  few  of  the  rooms  seems  ridiculously  inade- 
quate. Here  are  the  very  best  works  of  Al- 
bert  Durer,  the  "Evangelist  of  Art/' who 
lived  and  labored  in  the  old  city  of  Kurem- 
berg.    Our  own  Longfellow  has  told  us  how, 

"  Here  in  silence  and  in  sorrow,  toiliog  with  a  bnsf 
hand, 

Like  an  emigrant  be  wandered,  seeking  for  the  Bet- 
ter Land. 

Emigravit,  is  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone  wbeie 
he  lies ; 

Dead  he  is  not,  but  departed,  for  the  artist  Derei 
dies." 

The  painter  and  the  sculptor  do  indeed  enjoy 
a  kind  of  earthly  immortality,  appealing  to 
the  hearts  of  mankind  from  age  to  age,  aod 
speaking  even  more  eloquently  to-day  than 
in  the  twili{;ht  time  of  the  early  dawn  ox 
modern  civilization. 
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I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  two  rooms 
appropriated  to  the  works  of  Rubens.  The 
pieces  here  preserved  seemed  to  have  more 
variety  and  richness  than  those  of  any  other 
of  the  galleries  we  have  visited.  His  noble 
pictures  in  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp  are  gen- 
erally accounted  his  masterpieces,  but  his 
8t.  Ambrose,  refusing  Theodosius  entrance 
into  the  church,  is  a  grand  and  expressive 
work.  The  painter  has  caueht  the  spirit  of 
the  supreme  moment  in  the  life  of  the  heroic 
archbishop,  and  of  the  repentant  monarch, 
and  the  observer  who  reads  the  story  and 
I  then  looks  upon  the  wonderful  picture,  will 
have  the  scene  impressed  upon  tne  mind  for- 
ever. His  other  pictures,  dehneating  the  deeds 
of  mediseval  saints  and  heroes,  are  also  Aill 
of  {>ower  and  significance.  The  picture  of 
Xavier,  preaching  the  Gospel  in  India,  is  ex- 
ceediDgly  beautiful  and  interesting  in  all  its 
details.  St  Francis  stands,  in  his  graceful 
priestly  robes,  on  an  elevated  place  in  the 
midst  of  a  thronginff  multituae,  who  are 
pressing  near  to  hear  the  glad  evangel  of  de- 
liverance from  the  old  idolatries,  which  he 
brings.  But  I  must  forbear  any  attempt  to 
enumerate  or  describe  the  treasures  of  the 
Belvidere.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  and 
Btudy  of  all  the  people,  not  for  one  day  or 
month  or  year,  but  for  all  time. 

So  we  walked,  mused  and  gazed  in  the 
numerous  halls  of  the  palace  of  art  till  our 
eyes  were  wearied  with  looking,  and  minds 
crowded  with  images  of  tra^dy,  comedy, 
mythology,  history  and  beauty,  and  turned 
away  with  somewhat  of  the  same  feeling  that 
moved  the  little  boy  of  nursery  fame,  who 
wept  because  he  had  devoted  so  much  atten- 
tion to  the  turkey  that  he  had  no  heart  left 
for  the  plum-pudding.  Thanks,  oh  great 
Maria  Theresa  I  to  thee  and  to  thy  illustrious 
son,  for  this  elorious  collection  of  art-treas- 
ures, which  all  the  world  may  come  and  en- 
joy without  money  and  without  price  I  As 
we  depart,  we  pause  awhile  in  the  grand 
marble  saloon  which  forms  the  entrance,  to 
admire  its  frescoes,  and  also  the  portraits  of 
[  Maria  Theresa  and.  Joseph  II,  which  adorn 
it.  They  were  painted  by  Maron,  1775,  and 
are  accounted  tne  best  existing  likenesses  of 
these  monarchs.  Then  we  pass  out  and  stroll 
down  the  long  garden,  laid  out  in  the  formal 
French  style,  with  straightly-cut  avenues  of 
box,  with  lakes,  cascades  and  fountains.  The 
most  marked  feature  of  the  ornamentation 
was  the  profusion  of  marble  sphynxes  which 
adorned  the  terraces  and  avenues.  They  are 
marvellous  devices,  having  the  head  of  a 
beautiful  woman  (a  classic  Qreek  head),  the 
body  of  a  lien  and  the  wings  of  an  eagle. 
The  mysterious  creatures  appeared  to  regard 
us  with  the  utmost  serenity,  but  it  seemed  to 


me  their  calmness,  never  to  be  disturbed  till 
they  crumble  to  dust  by  the  slow  processes  of 
the  endless  ages,  was  a  sort  of  rebuke  to  the 
restless  spirit  which  prompts  the  children  of 
men  to  wander  rouna  the  earth  in  search  of 
adventures. 

Among  the  many  pleasure-ffroands  within 
the  limits  of  Vienna  is  the  Augarten,  and^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  Prater,  it  is  per- 
haps the  largest,  having  an  area  of  560,000 
square  yards.  It  is  a  ^nd  park  of  lofty, 
ancient  trees,  trimmed  in  perpendicular  ave- 
nues. It  is  more  than  200  years  old,  having 
originated  in  the  first  half  of  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury,  when  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III,  at- 
tracted by  the  woody  shades  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Danube  Island,  built  there  a. 
small  palace,  where  he  loved  to  spend  a  little 
time  every  year.  He  caused  a  part  of  the 
ground  to  be  transformed^  into  a  pleasure- 
garden,  provided  with  walks  through  thick 
trees  and  shrubberies.  It  became  a  iavorite 
resort  of  the  Imperial  oourt  during  the  reigns 
of  Leopold  I  and  Joseph  I,  until  the  later- 
constructed  pleasure-palaces  threw  the  Au- 
garten into  tne  background.  The  Emperor 
Joseph  II  often  lived  here  in  great  simplicity, 
and  m  the  year  1775  he  oaus^  the  Augarten 
to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public,  placing  over 
the  principal  avenue  the  inscription,  "  A 
place  of  amusement,  dedicated  to  all  men 
m>m  their  appreciator."  Till  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  this  was  the  popular  and  fashion- 
able resort  of  the  Viennese,  but  now  these 
fraud,  shadowy  avenues  are  thought  too  dull 
y  the  gay  people,  and  the  Augarten  is  al- 
most lonely  in  its  antique  grandeur.  The 
Lord  high  Steward  of  the  present  Emperor, 
the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  has  a  residence  in 
part  of  the  grounds,  and  many  royal  and  im- 
perial personages  have  dwelt  here  from  time 
to  time. 

The  Prater,  too  extensive  to  be  visited  with- 
out a  carriage,  lies  southeast  of  the  Augarten, 
also  on  the  island  formed  by  the  Danube 
canal.  This  park,  for  600  years  the  property 
of  the  Imperial  family,  was  kept  for  their  ex- 
clusive use  till  1766,  when  Joseph  II  threw 
it  open  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people.  It 
is  very  extensive,  varied  and  beautiful,  with 
ample  drives  and  shaded  promenades,  en- 
livened on  pleasant  days  by  crowds  of  the 
cheery,  merry-looking  people,  and  by  troops 
of  pretty  and  polite  children.  Here  is  the 
Industrial  Palace,  built  for  the  Exposition  of 
1873,  thegrandest  building  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  We  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  mighty 
banquet  hall,  now  deserted,  where  the  nations 
of  the  earth  held  their  peaceful^  tourney,  each 
striving  to  show  what  great  things  were  being 
done  for  civilization,  and  what  triumphs  were 
bdng  achieved  over  the  darkness  of  the  past. 
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It  stands  northeast  of  the  city  in  the  Prater, 
which  is  accounted  the  largest  and  hand- 
fsomest  park  in  Europe,  and  is  a  substantial 
and  noble  structure,  of  wonderful  vastness. 
It  is  said  to  be  twelve  times  as  large  as  the 
London  exhibition-building,  and  to  have  been 
the  combined  work  of  several  architects  and 
engineers.  It  is  built  in  what  is  called  the 
^'  fish-bone"  form,  having  one  principal  gal- 
lery the  whole  length  of  the  building  (over 
3,000  feet),  with  fourteen  cross  galleries,  less 
than  ipne-fourth  as  long.  In  Qxe  centre  of 
the  Palace  rises  the  Rotunda,  which,  from  its 
mighty  dimensions  and  elegant  adornment,  is 
verv  imposing.  Its  diameter  is  340  feet,  and 
its  heiffht  320  feet.  The  frescoing  is  skilfull j 
devised  to  give  the  great  roof  the  appearance 
of  a  vast  tent,  and  this  rests  on  fifty-two  iron 
columns,  which  are  fifty -six  feet  in  height, 
and  are  hidden  bv  wooden  decorations.  The 
architecture  is  <mrried  out  in  the  Italian  re- 
naissance style,  and  its  greatest  beauty  is  the 
principal  entrance,  which  is  richly  adorned 
with  sculptures,  and  has  a  large  semicircular 
window  of  painted  glass  over  3ie  portal. 

The  contributions  to  the  Exhibition  from 
the  Orient  have  been  purchased  by  a  com- 
pany here,  and  are  permanently  located  in 
the  building,  giving  a  little  idea  of  what  the 
pilgrim  to  Vienna  had  the  pleasure  of  look- 
ing at  last  year.  But  the  emptiness  of  most 
Sarts  of  the  vast  and  costly  building  is  sad- 
ening,  and  we  compare  its  forsaken  desola- 
tion with  the  wonderful  display  of  world  won- 
ders which  adorns  the  long  corridors  of  the 
noble  glass  structure  in  London.  But  we 
are  reminded  that  the  Palace  is  not  without 
its  uses,  and  that  when  a  sudden  shower  de- 
scends on  the  gay  crowd  who  throng  the  Pra- 
ter of  a  summer  s  day,  the  doors  of  the  for- 
saken halls  are  opened,  and  the  multitude 
find  safety  and  a  sheltered  promenade-ground 
within  its  walls. 

A  beautiful  and  spacious  building  near  at 
hand  contains  the  fine  aquarium,  where  we 
see  the  fish  of  the  Danube,  and  the  sea-crea- 
tures from  the  Mediterranean  and  other  seas. 
There  were  crocodiles  from  the  Nile,  one  of 
whom,  being  roused  from  his  meditations, 
gave  us  a  vocal  salute,  sad  and  unmelodious ; 
a  softrcyed,  human-looking  seal  from  the 
Polar  waters,  and  familiar-looking  king  crabs 
from  our  own  Atlantic  shores ;  while  the  dis- 
play of  sea  anemones  and  the  other  charmine 
flower  animals  of  the  ocean  caves  was  full  and 
beautiful,  and  there  seemed  plenty  of  room  in 
the  building  for  other  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world  of  waters. 

But  this  ^splendid  capital  is  so  rich  in 
places  and  objects  of  interest,  that  one  feels 
almost  hopeless  of  doing  any  more  than 
give  a  superficial  glance  at  its    points  of 


greatest  importance,  and  then  to  pass  on- 
ward.   It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  spirit  of 
substantial  improvement  is  at  work  here. 
New  streets  are  being  laid  out  in  every  direc- 
tion, new  houses  are  being  erected  by  the 
hundreds,  new  schools,  sufficient,  it  is  said,  to 
provide  for  the  educational  wants  of  the  peo- 
pie,  have  been  built,  and  the  drainage  and 
water-supply  have  secured  for  Vienna  the 
two  great  essentials  of  healthy  living—pure 
air  and  pure  water.     No  wonder  the  peinle 
are  proud  of  their  dwelling-place,  and  that 
they  bear  cheerfully  the  additional  bordeng 
that  all  this  outlay  imposes.    So  far  as  such 
superficial  observation  can  reveal,  it  would 
seem  that  the  rulers  of  this  land  are  really 
striving  to  benefit  the .  people.    I  would  like 
to  give  a  word  of  appreciation  to  the  nume^ 
ous  and  excellent  coffee  houses,  where  a  real!? 
good  cup  of  coffee  can  be  obtained  at  all 
hours  at  trifling  cost   The  price  of  the  coffee- 
berry  is  much  higher  (one  third)  than  with 
us,  but  the  glass  of  coffee  is  sold  for  onW 
about  half  what  we  would  give  in  Pbiladd- 
phia.     I  observed  among  a  market-woman'B 
stores,  one  day,  a  quantity  of  acorns  from  the 
forest    We  stopi>ed   to .  inquire  as  to  what 
sweet  uses  this  ancient  and  honorable  not  wu 
to  be  applied,  when  we  were  told  that  they 
were  good  to  put  in  the  coffee.    Can  it  be  the 
addition  of  the  homely  acorn  which  gives 
Vienna  cofiee  its  wonderful  goodness?  laair 
in  a  late  number  of  the  InMigmeer  that  the 
establishment  of  good  and  inexpensive  coffee- 
houses 
which, 

present    ^_.  .  .  .*- 

were  made  so  perfectly  delicious  as  it  is  her^ 
these  houses  would  become  very  popular  and 
a  very  great  blessing. 

In  Austria,  it  is  said  that  in  every  vill»g« 
and  city  over  half  the  population  are,  on  finm- 
mer  evenings,  to  be  seen  at  the  caf)§  tables, 
in  the  pleasant  pavilions  and  gardens,  along 
the  quays  and  in  all  cool  places,  enjoying 
their  evening  refreshment  and  enlivening  u 
with  merry  conversation.  This  is  not,  lam 
sure,  onlv  the  custom  of  the  "  lower  orders, 
but  gentlemen  and  ladies,  persons  of  true  re- 
finement and  culture,  do  not  disdain  to  enioj 
the  evening  hour  in  diis  way.  Friends  gathe 
thus  according  to  their  amnities,  and  have 
happy  times  together  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
then  every  one  eoes  home  betimes,  and  bv 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  the  cafSs  are  deserted,  asu 
all  is  quiet  in  the  tea-garden.  This  ib  * 
pleasant  national  custom  which  Europeatt 
must  miss  sadly  when  they  come  among  ^ 
The  best  feature  is  that  both  moi  and  women 
patronize  the  caf(§  and  the  tea-garden. 

Tenth  month  22d,  18 U. 
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How  do  the  riyalets  fiod  their  way  ? 
How  do  the  flowerets  know  the  daj, 
Aid  open  their  caps  to  catch  the  ray  ? 

I  Bee  the  germ  to  the  saolight  reach, 

And  the  neftlinge  know  the  old  bird'i  speech  : 

I  do  not  Bee  who  ii  there  to  teach. 

I  see  the  hare  from  danger  hide. 

And  the  stars  through  the  trackless  spaces  ride : 

I  do  not  see  that  they  have  a  guide. 

« 

He  is  ejes  for  all,  who  is  eyes  for  the  mole  ] 
All  motion  goes  to  the  rightful  goal, 
0  Ood  I  1  can  trust  for  the  human  soul. 

— Exckangt, 


■  <■> 


A  LESSON. 

Last  night  I  weighed,  quite  wearied  out, 
The  question  that  perplexes  still ; 

And  that  sad  spirit  we  call  doubt 
Made  the  good  nought  beside  the  ill. 

This  morning,  when  with  rested  minds 
I  try  again  the  self-same  theme, 

The  whole  is  altered,  and  I  find 
The  balance  turned,  the  good  supreme. 

A  little  sleep,  a  brief  night's  rest, 
Has  changed  the  look  of  all  that  is  I 

Sure  any  creed  I  hold  at  best 
Needs  humble  holding  after  this. 

— Chambert^  Journal, 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
LITTLE  THINGS. 

Our  life  is  made  up  of  little  things 

To  which  we  give  little  thought. 
Bat  joined  together  as  links  of  a  cnain, 

The  work  of  our  life  is  wrought. 

But  if  each  little  link  is  good  of  its  kind, 

It  will  make  a  golden  band. 
Which  by  and  by  we  shall  bear  away, 

And  place  in  the  Father's  hand. 

Then  let  us  give  heed  to  the  little  things, 
Little  daties  and  cares  while  we  may ; 

And  let  us  not  leave  till  the  night  comes  on 
The  work  to  be  done  In  the  day. 

.  • 

For  the  Lord  shall  say,  when  our  work  is  done, 
And  we  meet  on  the  heavenly  shore, 

*'  Over  little  things  thou  hast  faithful  been, 
Be  thou  ruler  over  more.'' 


The  distinction  between  sensible  qualities 
and  the  sabstanoe  to  which  they  belong,  and 
between  thought  and  the  mind  that  thinks, 
18  Dot  the  invention  of  philosophers ;  it  is  found 
in  the  structure  of  an  languages,  and  there- 
fore must  be  common  to  all  men  who  speak 
with  understanding.  And  I  believe  no  man, 
however  skeptical  he  may  be  in  speculation, 
can  talk  on  the  common  affairs  of  life  for  half 
an  hour  without  saying  things  that  imply  his 
belief  of  the  reality  of  these  diatinctions. — 
James  Walker. 


BIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  first  right  of  every  child  is  to  be  well 
born ;  and  by  this  I  mean  that  it  has  a  right 
to  the  best  conditions,  physical,  mental  and 
moral,  that  it  U  in  the  power  of  the  parents 
to  secure.  Without  this  the  child  is  defrauded 
of  his  rights  at  the  outset,  and  his  life  can 
hardly  fail  of  being  a  pitiful  protest  against 
broken  laws.  Centuries  of  preparation  fitted 
the  earth  for  man's  occupancy,  hinting  thus 
the  grandeur  of  his  destiny,  and  suggesting 
that  in  an  event  of  such  magnitude  as  the, 
incarnating  of  a  soul,  prevision  should  be 
exercised,  and  all  the  best  conditions  secured 
in  aid  of  a  harmonious  and  happy  result 
Gk>od  health,  sood  habits,  sound  mentality 
and  reverent  love  should  form  the  basis  of 
every  new  life  that  is  invoked.  The  mother 
who  gives  herself  up  to  morbid  fancies,  who 
considers  her  health  an  excuse  for  petulance 
and  non-exercise  of  self-control,  proves  her- 
self unworthy  of  the  holy  office  of  mother, 
and  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  she  reap  at 
a  later  day  the  bitter  harvest  of  her  unwise 
sowing. 

Second  in  importance  to  none,  as  a  means 
of  securing  the  happiness  and  best  good  of 
childhood  and  youth,  is  the  right  to  be 
taught  obedience.  It  is  easy  to  submit  to 
what  we  know  is  inevitable,  and  to  the  little 
child  the  requirement  of  the  parent  should 
be  law  without  appeal.  The  tender,  imma- 
ture being,  shut  m  by  the  unknown,  where 
every  relation  is  a  mystery  and  every  ad- 
vance an  experiment,  has  a  right  to  find 
itself  everywhere  sustained  and  directed  by 
the  parent.  It  should  not  be  tempted  to  re- 
sistance by  laws  that  are  imperfectly  en- 
forced, nor  subjected  to  the  injurious  friction 
of  discussion  by  having  a  long  list  of  rea- 
sons given  for  every  requirement.  The  habit 
of  OTOdience  to  the  parents  mav  be  formed 
before  the  child  is  two  years  old,  and  this  is 
a  necessary  precedent  of  obedience  to  law, 
the  next  stage  of  a  true  development. 

The  child  has  a  right  to  employment  and 
the  free  use  of  its  jfiaculties.  "What  shall  I 
do  ?"  is  the  plaintive  wail  of  many  a  little 
one  imprisoned  in  rooms  where  every  thing 
is  too  nice  to  be  played  with,  and  among 
grown-up  people  wno  cannot  endure  'noise. 
"  Sit  down  and  keep  quiet,''  is  too  often  the 
impatient  answer — an  answer  which  I  never 
hear  without  an  indignant  mental  protest.  I 
admonish  you,  father,  mother,  guardian,  into 
whose  hands  God  has  committed  the  sacred 
trust  of  a  child's  life,  be  careful  how  you  be- 
tray it  I  Beware  how  you  hinder  a  soul's 
development  by  a  selfish  seeking  of  your  own 
convenience  I  * 

Absolute  reliance  on  the  love  of  the  pa- 
rents, faith  in  their  wisdom  that  forbids  doubt. 
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are  indispensable  conditions  of  a  healthy  and 
happy  development  They  constitute  a  fer- 
tile soil  and  genial  atmosphere  in  which  all 
beautiful  human  affections  bud  and  blossom. 
'*  Father  does  what  is  right,"  **  Mother  knows 
better  than  I/'  are  the  instinctive  utterances 
of  a  child  whose  life  and  education  have  been 
rightly  begun.  That  these  utterances  are  not 
oftener  hearid  is  a  severe  commentary  upon 
our  methods,  a  sad  indication  how  much  the 
rights  of  children  have  been  neglected. 
^  The  child  has  a  right  to  ask  questions  and 
to  be  &irly  answered ;  not  to  be  snubbed  as 
•  if  ha  were  guilty  of  an  impertinence,  nor  ig- 
nored'lis  though  his  desire  for  information 
were  of  no  consequence,  nor  misled  as  if  it 
did  not  signify  whether  true  or  false  impres- 
sions were  made  upon  hb  mind.  He  has  a 
right  to  be  taught  everything  whieh  he  de- 
sires to  learn,  and  to  be  made  certain,  when 
any  asked  for  information  is  withheld,  that  it 
is  only  deferred  till  he  is  older  and  better 
prepared  to  receive  it.  Answering  a  child's 
questions  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  its  future 
character.  The  slight  impression  of  to-day 
may  become  a  rule  of  life  twenty  years 
hence.  A  youth  in  crossing  the  fields  drop 
ped  cherry-stones  from  his  mouth,  and  in  old 
age  retraced  his  steps  by  the  trees  laden  with 
luscious  fruit.  But  many  a  parent  whose 
heart  is  lacerated  by  a  child's  ingratitude 
might  Bay, 

''The  thorns  I  bleed  withal  are  of  the  tree  I  planted.'' 

To  answer  rightly  a  child's  questions  would 
give  scope  for  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancients  ; 
and  to  illustrate  needed  precept  by  example 
would  require  the  exercise  of  every  Christian 

virtue. —  Vietaria  Magazine. 

■  — >  ■ 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more 
beautiful  than  the  reply  given  by  one  in  af- 
fliction, when  he  was  asked  how  he  bore  it  so 
well.  "  It  lightens  the  stroke,"  said  he,  *'  to 
draw  near  to  Him  who  handles  the  rod." 


■  »■»  ■- 


On  earth  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  suc- 
cess or  with  its  results,  but  only  being  true  to 
God  and  for  God  ;  for  it  is  sincerity  and  not 
success  which  is  the  sweet  savor  before  God. 
— Robertson. 

WOXIOB3B. 
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Such  Friends  at  have  been  in  the  practice  for 
seyeral  years  past  of  attending  the  Lectures  given 
at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Broad  and  Spring  Garden 
Streets,  will  probably  be  gratified  to  learn  they  are 
about  to  re-commence  for  the  season.  The  open- 
ing will  be  giten  on  Third-day  etening,  the  29th 
instant,  by  Anthony  M,  Kimber. 

Subject ;  "  William  Penn." 

Tickets  can  be  procured  ffratuitoutly  of  any  of  the 
managers,  or  at  Friends'  Book-store,  No.  706  Arch  I 


Street,  or  Jacob  M.  BlUs,  SOB  North  SeTenth,  or  33S 
Walnut. 


WBSTBRN  FIB8T-DAT  60BOOL  UBIOM. 

Next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Eennett  Squii 
Meeting-house  on  SeTenth- day,  First  month  2d, 
1875,  at  ISA.  M. 

That  the  recess  at  noon  be  as  short  ai  poBsiblt, 
Friends  will  bring  eatables  with  them.  It  ii  u- 
pected  that  children  will  be  present,  prepared  to 
take  part  in  some  exercises ;  but,  while  ii  maoju 
can  come  are  desired  to  do  so,  it  is  hoped  thitiU 
exercises  tbat  cannot  be  heard  distinctly  OTcrthi 
house  will  be  ayoided. 

It  is  requested  that  all  the  schools  and  Bibli 
classes  in  the  Union  will  report  the  whole  attend- 
ance during  the  summer,  the  average  aiteodtDci, 
the  number  of  books  in  the  librariei,  and  the  anm* 
ber  taken  out  during  the  season,  with  inch  rcmarki 
or  incidental  information  as  a  seaaon'i  work  in  tke 
meetings  and  First-day  schools  may  saggeit. 

Thos.  F.  SsiL,  CUrk. 


IT  SSS^S. 


BzRA  Cornell  died  at  Ithica,  New  Yorl^  on  tie 
7th  inst.  In  speaking  of  him  the  New  York  ?M 
sajTs: 

"  His  name  will  always  be  most  intimatelj  isio* 
elated  with  the  uniTersity  which  he  fousded,  ba 
he  will  also  long  be  remembered  as  a  prooioci 
citizen  and  an  old  member  of  the  State  Seoatt. 

"On  the  2d  of  July,  1862,  Congress  ptsied  u 
act  granting  public  lauds  to  the  several  Suteiaoi 
Territories  which  might  provide  colleges  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechaitic  arti.  Toder 
this  act  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  of  its  Sn- 
ators  and  Representatives  in  Congrem  were  appro- 
priated to  every  State,  and,  under  this proriiioo,  the 
share  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  in  lM<i  k"P 
representing  nine  hundred  and  mw\j  tbouaand 
acres.  From  the  first,  the  Siate  of  New  York  de- 
termined to  cease  (he  policy  of  scattering  iti  re- 
sources for  advanced  education,  and  to  concentrtu 
this  fond  in  a  single  institution  worthy  of  tbeCov- 
monwealth.  Acting  upon  this  idea,  the  L«giil»<«f< 
first  conditionally  appropriated  the  whole  tmonct 
of  land  scrip  to  another  institution.  The  stipnu- 
tions  of  the  contract  not  having  been  fulfilled,  u( 
two  Houses,  in  1865,  following  the  same  po'icrof 
eoncentratioB,  transferred  the  entire  proceeds  of  u 
land  grant  to  the  Cornell  University  opoa  iU  cos- 
pliance  with  certain  conditions,  of  which  the  d(|* 
important  were  that  Esra  Cornell  shoold  gire  to  tbt 
institution  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  aod  tbaj 
provision  shoold  be  made  for  the  education,  f^eeeQ 
charge  for  tuition,  of  one  student  from  each  ^'"^^l 
bly  district  of  the  Stat».  At  the  first  meetiog  of  tW 
trustees  thereafter,  Mr.  Cornell  fulfilled  the  reqiu--^ 
ments  of  the  charter.  He  then  made  the  addim^ 
gift  of  over  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  with  boi 
logs,  as  a  farm  to  be  atUched  to  the  College  oy 
riculture,  and  of  the  Jewett  Collection  in  Geolo' 
and  Pal8eontology--a  collection  which  had  coit  d 
ten  thousand  dollars;  and  he  has  given,  since  ts 
time,  other  gifts  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thoof«« 
dollars.  Besides  this,  he  has  expended  about  t^ 
hundred  thousand  dollars  In  purchasing  the  Ui 
scrip  and  locating  the  lands  ^fbr  the  CaiTers^' 
The  munificence  of  Mr.  Cornell  enabled  the  traits 
to  create,  in  addition  to  the  Colleges  of  Agricsi:' 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  founded  in  accordance  v 
the  provisions  of  the  Congressional  act,  eight  ot- 
departments." 
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Furnitura  Wareroomt,  18  North  Ninth  Street 

Manafaoturer  and  Dealer  in 

Hardwood  Furniture, 

Eair  and  Susk  Mattresses 

M^RepairiDg,  Yarniibing  and  Upholstering 
promptly  attended  to. 

I^Furnitare  carefully  Packed,  Removed  and 
Stored. 


LIGHT  EXPENSES  1 


LOW-  PRI0B8  t 


REIKEOVAIi. 


«  ♦  * 


WM.  maRAM, 


D.  I..  STACKHOUSE, 

DEALER  IK 

CfllNA,  fiUSS  AND  QUEENSWItRE, 

No.  G15  N.  Eightli  St.,  abore  Wallaoe, 

FHIIiABlDIiPHIA. 

4^EepecfaI  Attention  given  te  Decorating  Ohina  and 
EngraTing  Glassware. 

MTTTUAL  FIRE  INS.  CO., 

Of  PlLilaclelpliici. 

No.  701  ARCH  STREET. 

OALEB  CLOTHIER,  Pretident. 
ALAN  WOOD,  Vice  President. 

THOMAS  MATHER,  Treas. 
T.  ELL  WOOD  CHAPMAN,  Sec'y. 

FRIENDS'  ALMANAC 


Would  announce  to  his  friends  and  the  public,  that 
he  has  opened  a  New  Tea  Warehouse  at  No.  31  NorUi 
Second  Street,  opposite  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia, 
with  a  yery  choice  selection  of  New  Crop  Teas  and 
Coffees.  Those  of  our  friends  who  have  not  favored 
us  with  their  orders  since  our  last  reduction,  will 
please  calt  and  examine  our  large  stock  of  New  Teas, 
and  taste  before  buying,  as  we  always  keep  the  ket- 
tle boiling  on  our  Sample-table,  so  that  we  can 
please  the  most  fastidious.  After  Twenty-five  years' 
experience  in  the  Philadelphia  •  market,  I  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  kind  and  quality  that  suit  my 
Customers  and  Country  friends,  and  am  now  pre- 
pared, under  the  new  postal  arrangement,  to  send 
sample  packages  of  one  pound  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  making  remittance  by  check  or  post- 
office  order,  add  Ten  cents  to  the  following  prices 
for  postage : 

A  strong  Oolong  Tea  for  30  cents  per  lb.  j  a  full- 
flavored,  fine  Oolong  Tea,  40  cents ;  extra  fine  50, 
60  and  70  cents ;  Choice  New  Crop,  this  season 
Oolong,  80,  90,  and  $1.00,*  fine  Chulan,  in  half-pound 
papers,  5  for  $1.00,  or  by  the  box,  35  cents  per  lb. 
Fine  English  Breakfast  Tea,  80  cents;  Scented 
Pekoe,  $1.00 ;  Good  Japan,  50,  60,  70,  80,  and  90 
cents ;  Best  $1.00  per  lb. ;  Touog  Hyson,  Twankey, 
Gunpowder,  and  Imperial  Tea  from  50  cents  to 
$1.00.  Fresh  Roasted  Coffee  twice  daily,  and  ground 
at  the  counter  if  desired,  from  20  to  35  cents  per  lb. 
Best  Rio,  Laguayra,  Maracaibo,JaTa,and  British  Plan- 
tation Coffees.  Spices  of  all  kind,  whole  or  ground, 
in  quantities  to  suit,  warranted  pure,  at  low  prices. 

We  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  Samples  of  Tea 
to  our  friends  and  customers  at  a  distance,  as  well  as 
in  the  city,  at  our  last  reduced  prices.    Remember, 


LARGE  AND  TOCKET  SIZE. 

Jnst  issued  by  Friends'  Book  Association.     Con- 
taining  a  list  of  Friends'  Meetings  and  other 
Interesting  and   Useful   Information. 

Foa  Saui  at  thc 

STORE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 

706  Aroh  St„  Philad'a. 

Price,  10  cents  each.     31*00  per  doz.    A  liberal 
•discount  to  the  Trade. 


12.  4t, 


WILLIAM  INGRAM,  Tea  Dealer, 
No.  31  N.  2d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FURNITURE  and  BEDDING 

WE  OFFER  OUR  FINE  FURNITURE  AT 


LTDIA  A.  MURPHT. 

PLAIN   AND    FANCY  MILLINERY, 
No.  637  FRANKLIN  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 
Formerly  716  Spring  Garden  St. 

BUIilCVeasily  made  by  selling  TEAS  at 
IflUllC  I  IMPORTERS'  PRICES,  or  getting  up 
clubs  in  towns  and  country  for  the  oldest  Tea  Com- 
pany in  America.  Greatest  Inducements.  Send 
Cor  circular.  CANTON  TEA  CO., 

148  Chambers  St.,  N.  T. 


And  hare  added  a  line  of 
XiOT^-PRIOKD    O-OODS, 

WALTON  &  SCOTT, 

2«2  Seuth  Seoond  8i.,  Philada. 

ISAAC   a.  TTSON, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 

240  N.  Eighth  Street. 

PlKOiogniphiiig  in  all  its  branohes,    Speolal  ittcn- 
Uon  giTen  to  oopying  old  pioturoB. 

L  F.  HOPEmS,  " 

aSMOYBD  TO  NEW  STORE,  227  N.  TENTH  ST. 

Manufacturer  and  dealer  in  fine 

WALNtTT  FURNITURE,  MATTRASSB8,  *o.,  *c., 

would  respectfhlly  invite  the  attention  of  Friends  to 
i  new  and  well  selected  stock. 

PRICES  LOW. 
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ASSETS  OVER  $2,000,000 

PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANI 


OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


IneorporateiJ  by  the  State  of  Penn8yh>a/n4a  Third  Month  fiSi,  1866* 


Bxpresslj  required  by  iU  charter  to.  divide  everj  dollar  of  sarplns  among  Itf  polioj  bolderi.    It  is  tbo*' 
fore  atrictlj  mutual. 
The  difltinguiBbing  features  of  the  ProTident  are : — 

1.  Low  rate  of  mortality  consequent  upon  great  care  in  ihe  selection  of  Myw^  and  the  large  proportioi 
•f  Friends  among  its  momters. 

2.  Economy  in  expenses. 

3.  Prudent  inyestment  of  money. 

4.  Liberality  to  the  insured — as,  for  example,  its  ntm-fiprfeitwn  i^stem,  which  is  more  liberal  thso  tliit 
"if-'liiaranteed  by  the  Massachusetts  law. 

SAMXTEL  S.  SHIFLST,  FtMident 
WU.  C.  lONOSTBETH,  Vice  FtM.  ROWLAND  FABBT,  Actuary. 


FRIENDS'  SEEKING  AN  EDUOATION  FOB 
their  Daughters  at  cheaper  rates  than  that 
afforded  by  our  high  priced  schools,  can  be  accom- 
modated at  Eaton  Institute,  Kennett  Square,  Chester, 
Co.,  Pa.    Inquire  for  circular  of 

ETAN  T.  SWAYNE,     1  prf„H«*.l« 
SALLIE  W;  SWAYNE.  /  ^n^^V*"' 

OARFETINGS* 

Ora  PBZOl  GABFET  WAB2B0USI. 
Window  Shades.  Oil  Oloth,  Mats,  fto« 

BENJAMIN  GREEN, 

Mp  92Z         33  North  8«oond  St..  Phllada. 

PUIN  COATS  A  Si^ECIALn. 

A  full  SMortment  of  eoods  suitable  for  Friends  wear  oon* 
stantly  on  hand.    BatisfiEtctory  fit   Tenns  Reasonable. 

aUSTAVUS  aOLZE. 
TAILOR> 

Snecessor  to  Chas.  O.  Jackson.  Ai  the  Old  Stand 

No.  531  Aroh  Street,  Philadelphia, 

FURNITURE, 

Egtablished  twentg-Jwe  yean  If 

8.  B.  RBOB8TBR, 

Deilffner,  Mannlhcturer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Watant 
and  Oottage  FTtmiture,  Spring,  Hair  and  Hngk  Mat- 
trewea. 

No.  626  0A.LL0WHILL  StBBIT,  PBILI.. 


RICHARDS  *  8HOUBD8, 

Carpenters  and  Builders, 

No.  1125  Shsavt  ALLBt, 
(First  Street  aboTe  Baoe  Street,) 

PBILADaiiPHIA. 
JOBBUrO  ATTBBDBD  TO. 

SAUL  B.  BMHABSS, 

No.  266  N.  Twentieth  8t 
Jomr  H.  BoBiBTS.  BsoiDt  M.  Rostfii 

J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 


Ko.lll6Gttmft> 


I»RODTJOB5 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 
F'orelArn.  and  Domeatio  BVnita. 
48  2SOBJB  nELAWAME  ArENVR 


Omi 


,  HaaaaSita,  T».  WM .  PAKBT. 

THOBVTOM  OORBOV  A  Oa. 


V 


LADBBS  AT  HOMB  AND  MBK  WHO  HAjJ 
Other  business,  wanted  as  mgtnU  for  HKABTB 
AND  HOMB.  Novel  plans,  pleasant  work,  OOOP 
PAT.    Send  three-cent  stamp. 

THB  GRAPHIC  CO.,  39-41  Park  Place,  N.  I. 


BettbenWihon 


• 
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^  TAKE   FAST  HOLD   OF   INSTRUCTION  j    LIT   HBR  NOT   GO  ]    KBSP   BBR  j    FOB   8HK   18   THT   LIFI. 


VOL.  XXXL 


PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  2,  1878. 


No.  45. 


DITID  AJSm  PUBLX9BX0  B7  AS  AS800UTXOV  07  mXHBS. 

eonuiicinoRs  lusi  n  addrusid  ahd  PATiins  iadi  to 

JOHN  COMLY,  AQENT, 

AT  PITBLICATIOK  OFFICE,  Ho.  706  ABCH  8TBEET 
OPFIOI  OPEN  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 


TERMS:— TO  BE   PAID   IN   ADVANOE 

The  Paper  is  Issued  every  week. 

The  Thutt-Fibst  Volame  commeDced  on  the  2Sth  of 
Second  month,  1874«  at  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  to  sub- 
scribers reoeivinK  it  through  the  mail.  To  thoee  receiylng  it 
through  our  carriers,  Thrsb  Doixabs. 

SINGLE  NUMBERS  SIX  CENTS. 
It  is  desirable  that  aU  subscriptions  should  commenot  at 
(he  bemnnina  of  tht  volume. 

REMITTANCES  bv  mail  should  be  in  oaiOKs,  SBAfTs,  or 
P.O.  MONiT-OEDSRs;  uie  latler preferred.  Monet  seat  by  mail 
▼ill  be  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 

AGENTS:— T.  Burliog  Hull,  BalUnwre,  Md, 
Joseph  S.  Cohu,  New  York. 
BenJ.  Stratton,  Rieh'mond^  Ind. 


LETTER  AND  SPIRIT. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Christian  Register, 
we  find  tfae  substance  of  a  discourse  delivered 
in  Westminster  Abbej,  by  Dean  Stanley,  in 
Eighth  month  last.  The  views  advanced  by 
this  eminent  churchman,  in  the  main,  so 
clearly  accord  with  the  teachings  of  our  re- 
ligious body,  that  we  give  the  article  a  place 
in  our  columns,  believing  it  will  interest  many 
of  our  readers.  He  began  with  the  text  that 
follows : 

*'  Grod  has  made  us  able  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament ;  not  of  the  letter  but  of  the 
spirit ;  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
givetb  life,"  and  dwelt  on  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  letter  and  the  spirit  forming,  as  he 
argued  at  the  outset,  a  truth  of  almost  equal 
Importance  to  that  taught  by  the  parable  of 
the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican.  First,  de- 
fining the  apostle's  words,  the  Dean  said  that 
in  their  original  sense  their  letter  meant  the 
ancient  Hebrew  characters  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, the  unchangeable  letters  of  the 
law,  which  could  not  speak,  the  commands 
which  could  not  be  altered,  and  which  said, 
"  An  eye  for  an  eye,"  "  A  tooth  for  a  tooth." 
This  was  the  letter  that  killed.  And  what 
was  the  spirit  ?  The  spirit  was  the  Divine 
Spirit,  working  softly  to  waken  music  wher- 
ever it  passed  over  the  chords  of  the  human 
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heart,  the  spirit  with  which  Grod  worked  in- 
visibl} ,  the  spirit  not  of  outward  forms,  but 
of  inward  fieedom.  Following  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  the 
preacher  first  spoke  of  them  as  they  appear 
in  the  external  world.  We  hear  much  to-day, 
and  we  shall,  he  added,  hear  more  and  more 
of  the  importance  of  matter  in  the  external 
universe,  of  its  indestructibility  and  other 
properties,  and  I  admit  all  this ;  but  then  I 
say  that  but  for  something  in  it  all  would  be 
dead,  but  for  something  within,  which  the 
apostle  calls  *'  spirit."  The  matter  by  itself, 
the  mere  flesh  and  bones,  would  be  a  burden, 
the  everlasting  mountains,  the  sun,  the  moon 
and  the  stars  would  be  unintelligible  unless 
the  spirit  was  in  man  to  admire  and  under- 
stand them ;  nay,  they  would  not  only  be 
dead,  but  they  would  have  weighed  on  man. 
What  was  said  of  our  great  astronomer  is 
true  generally : 

"Nature  and  nature's  laws  lay  bid  in  night, 
God  said,  *  Let  Newton  be,'  and  all  was  light  I" 

In  ancient  times,  when  astronomy  and 
knowledge  of  all  sorts  was  slight,  not  only 
had  the  lakes,  the  mountains  and  the  valleys 
no  attraction-  for  men,  but  they  were  even  re- 
pulsive until  the  spirits  of  poets  like  Qray 
and  Wordsworth  breathed  into  them  beauty 
and  grace.  The  letter  of  nature  indeed 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  of  poetry, 
of  religion,  animates  and  transfigures.    But 
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let  us  look  not  only  at  nature,  but  at  human 
life.  If  we  take  a  hard,  proeaic  view  of  human 
life,  and  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  our 
neighbors,  then,  indeed,  is  it  true  that  the 
letter  killeth — it  kills  the  warm  affections,  it 
kills  the  generous  actions,  it  kills  the  just  ap- 
preciation of  persons  ;  but  if  we  take  a  large 
and  sympathetic  view  of  the  characters  and 
intentions  of  those  around  us,  immediately 
all  is  life.  It  is  a«  wnen  in  a  photograph  we 
have  the  exact  picture,  the  face  without  the 
countenance,  without  expression — the  letter 
without  the  spirit.  Or,  again,  if  we  read  a 
book  without  knowing  the  author,  and  then 
read  it  again  when  we  know  the  author, 
what  a  contrast  is  there.  The  whole  book 
becomes  full  of  the  living  person;  we  hear 
his  voice,  and  see  his  face,  and  feel  his  spirit. 
Oh,  how  many  of  our  harsh  judgments,  our 
misapprehensions,  would  be  removed  if  we 
could  thus  see  that  it  is  the  dry  fact,  the 
mere  bone  and  skeleton  of  life  that  kills  I  it 
is  the  life,  and  the  spirit,  and  the  atmosphere 
which  make  alive.  Again,  in  the  business  of 
life  how  often  men  think  onlv  of  general 
rules,  and  not  of  the  spirit  which  governs  all 
rules.  As  long  as  the  child  is  taught  his 
letters  mechanically,  and  without  an  intel- 
ligent interest,  the  letter  kills ;  but  directly 
his  interest  is  enlisted  the  dead  flesh  is 
lighted  up.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  misfortune 
to  take  life,  as  the  French  say,  *''  at  the  foot 
of  the  letter  "—it  crushes  and  kills.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  we  look  at  life  on  all  its 
sides,  and  try  to  determine  the  purpose 
breathed  into  it  from  its  heavenly  Source, 
then  we  see  that  death  becomes  life,  weak- 
ness is  transformed  into  strength,  and  out  of 
darkness  comes  forth  light  Or,  if  we  look 
at  the  great  examples  of  ancient  times,  we 
are  not  able  to  imitate  them  in  all,  but  in  the 
wise  scope  of  their  actions— not  in  what  they 
actually  did,  but  in  what  they  would  have 
done  if^  they  had  been  with  us  now — in  the 
spirit,  not  in  the  letter.  The  letter,  indeed, 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  is  vast,  comprehensive, 
elevating,  and  lifts  us  above  the  cares  and 
vexations  of  life,  and  makes  us  one  with  the 
great  and  good  of  the  past 

Further,  the  Dean  applied  the  words  to  the 
fixed  laws  of  national  government,  which,  he 
said,  must  occasionally  eive  way,  or  the  ex- 
tremity of  justice  would  become  the  extremity 
of  injustice.  There  are  times  when  the  letter 
of  the  law  must  be  broken,  when  the  free 
spirit  must  have  play,  when  we  see  that  it  is 
true  indeed  that  the  law  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  law.    Turning  to  reli- 

?;ious  institutions,  the  preacher  instanced  the 
aws,  the  rules,  the  rubrics  of  public  worship. 
Some  laws,  he  said,  there  must  be  in  all 
churches,  even  in  those  which  have  no  fixed 


form  or  government ;  but  how  impracticable, 
how  absurd,  jt  would  be  if  all  these  laws 
were  administered  without  an  elasticity  to 
meet  the  ever  changing  circumstances  of  life. 
Then,  indeed,  the  letter  would  kill>  the  peace 
and  life  of  the  strongest  church 

Look  at  the  Old  Testament,  how  unedifj- 
ing,  how  misleading  is  the  letter  of  many  of 
the  precepts  Jin  the  Levitical  law,  of  many 
of  the  accounts  of  battles  and  slaoghten 
in    Joshua  and    the  two    books  of  Judges, 
and  the  two  books  of  Kings!    Yet  at  the 
bottom  of  all  is  a  lesson  of  faith  and  ivisdom 
full  of  meaning,  though  hard  to  find  out.  Or, 
again,  if  we  take  the  Bible  letter  by  letter 
and  word  by  word,  as  if  all  its  parts  were  of 
equal  importance,  we  shall  find  many  things 
which  may  try  the  faith  of  weak  brethren. 
But  if  instead  of  this  we  do  not  trouble  our- 
selves  with   the  literal- prosaic  exactnesB  of 
the  Bible  words,  then  we  shall  find  the  spirit 
breathed  into  them.     Each  passage  must  not 
be  taken  by  itself,  but  we  must  judge  all  by 
the  spirit  which  runs  from  end  to  end  of  tiie 
Scripture.     It  is  as  a  whole  that  the  pre-emi- 
nent excellence  of  the  Bible  is  seen  and  felt, 
because  then  it  vindicates  itself,  and  we  need 
have  no  fears  respecting  it     Half,  and  more 
than  half,  the  attacks  on  the  Bible  are  attacks 
on  its  letter.    £very  defence  of  the  Bible  is, 
and   must  be,  a  defence  of  its  spirit.   The 
letter  of  the  Bible  has  changed  in  its  passage 
through  the  hands  of  men  and  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another;    bat    the    spirit  within 
makes  itself  felt  above  all  forms,  above  the 
varied  readings  with  which  it  has  been  en- 
tangled, above  the  hundred  translations  in 
which  it  is  read.     The  letter  is  important  ai 
the  vehicle  of  the  spirit,  for  the  Bible  con- 
tains within  it  a  solid,  immutable  well,  in 
which  the  water  of  life  has  been  drawn  up 
from  age  to  age,  and  kept  clear  aid  unde* 
filed.    But  still  as  the  actions  and  words  of 
a  man  are  not  the  man   himself,  so  also  the 
words  and  actions  and  letters  of  the  Bible  are 
not  the  mind  and  spirit  of  God.    The  spirit 
of  the  Bible  is  that  which  animates  the  whole, 
not  any  one  phrase ;  it  is  not  the  seen,  bot 
the  unseen  ;  it  is  not  the  temporal,  but  the 
eternal.    Here,  then,  it  might  be  thought, 
that  the  letter  and  the  spirit  were  the  same, 
but  here  again  it  is  true  that  the  letter  killeth, 
the  spirit  giveth  life. 

Having  noticed  the  words  of  Christ  to  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  His  declaration  that  He 

fave  His  flesh  to  His  disciples  to  eat,  and 
lis  command  that  when  His  disciples  were 
smitten  on  one  cheek  they  should  turn  the 
other  also,  as  instances  in  which  the  literal 
interpretation  could  not  be  adhered  to,  the 
Dean  said  that  if  it  were  insisted  on  then  the 
letter  would  kill,  neutralise,  formalize  and 
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«tifle  the  spirit  He  further  proceeded  to 
apply  the  same  line  of  thought  in  regard  to 
Christ's  life  and  example,  which,  he  said, 
must  not  be  copied  as  a  child  copies  its  text, 
stroke  b^  stroke.  We  must  not  wash  the  feet 
of  the  disciples  as  He  did,  or  else  we  might 
still  be  unlike  Him;  but  if  we  try  to 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  thought  which  He 
breathed,  and  not  to  do  every  single  act 
which  He  did,  if  we  try  to  do  all  in  His  spirit, 
then,  though  we  may  be  rich  while  He  was 
poor,  though  we  may  never  be  called  on  to 
teach  while  He  was  always  teaching,  yet  we 
shall  be  like  Him.  One  great  reason  why 
He  was  taken  from  us  was,'  that  we  should 
not  clinff  to  His  footsteps,  but  follow  in  His 
spirit. — Christian  Register, 


From  the  Buoks  Coaaty  Gaiette  (by  reqaeat). 
ANTHONY  BURTON. 

The  sudden  death  of  Anthony  Burton  has 
occasioned  a  deep  consciousness  or  loss  through- 
out the  community,  such  as  always  attends 
the  departure  of  a  worthy  and  useful  man. 
In  the  sphere  of  his  activities  be  fillfKl  a  large 
and  important  space.  Not  only  in  the  social 
domain,  where  his  hospitality  was  conspicu- 
ous, nor  in  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
of  which  he  was  a  devoted  and  prominent 
member,  will  his  absence  be  sincerely  felt, 
but  also  in  the  business  walks  of  life,  where 
his  stability  of  character,  unblemished  reputa- 
tion,  and  thorough  integrity  have  long  been 
fitly  recognized. 

He  was  President  of  the  Farmers'  National 
Bank  of  Bucks  County  twenty-four  years, 
succeeding  the  venerable  John  Paxson,  who 
died  in  the  autumn  of  1850.  He  was  also 
President  of  the  Delaware  River  Steamboat 
Company,  and  filled  other  stations  that  com- 
manded his  usefulness.  In  these  several 
capacities  his  personal  worth  was  felt  and 
appreciated,  and  he  enjoyed  in  a  rare  degree 
the  regard  and  confidence  of  the  communitv. 
With  him  the  sense  of  right  was  a  governing 
principle,  steadfast  and  perennial,  grounded 
in  his  nature  as  the  central  pivot  of  his  creed 
of  life.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  human  nature 
that  such  men  are  put  forward  into  places  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  not  only  because  it 
involves  a  recognition  of  solid  character  as  a 
security  for  the  success  of  an  undertaking, 
but  likewise  because  it  points  to  that  sensi- 
tiveness in  the  public  mind  concerning  pro- 
bity, honor  and  excellence,  which  demands 
that  the  best  man  shall  be  foremost. 

Anthony  Burton  was  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  helpful  and  kind,  as 
many  a  tongue  can  testify.  He  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  good  will.  iE^fforts  made  in 
behalf  of  reform,  for  the  welfare  of  society 


or  the  good  of  mankind,  received  his  quiet 
aid.  He  possessed  those  amiable  virtues 
which  are  the  most  in  request  for  daily  use» 
which  wear  the  best  and  last  the  longest.  It 
is  much  to  say  of  a  man's  life  that  it  is  **  cen- 
tred in  the  sphere  of  common  duties."  In 
morals  he  knew  no  path  but  the  path  of  recti- 
tude. 

He  was  a  man  of  industry,  provident  and 
frugal,  yet  generous.  ...  He  was  blessed 
with  a  serene  disposition,  and  if  he  erred  it 
was  on  the  side  of  charity  and  in  the  spirit  of 
conciliation.  Many  win  a  wider  fame ;  but 
few  leave  a  worthier  record.  J.  K.  W. 


To  the  Editor 9  of  Friends'  IntelUgincer  : 

I  noticed  in  your  last  issue  a  criticism  over 
the  signature  of  E.  M.,  on  my  essay  on  the 
doctrine  of  Eternal  punishment  and  I  wish 
to  say  in  explanation  of  the  words  he  has 
italicized,  that  they  were  used  as  an  introduc- 
tion (though  perhaps  not  as  appropriately  or 
fitly,  as  a  different  phraseology  might  have 
been,  particularly  if  to  be  taken  wUhaiU  the 
context)  to  set  forth  the  error  of  the  view  that 
future  punishment  or  suffering,  when  inevi- 
tably following  as  a  necessary  result  the  abuse 
of  the  priceless  boon  of  free  agency,  necessarily 
implies  vindictiveness  or  a  desire  to  punish  on 
the  part  of  our  Creator,  and  I  think  my  dear 
friend  £.  M.,  if  he  again  carefully  reads  the 
whole  of  the  essay,  will  not  fail  to  understand 
my  meaning,  and  will,  I  hope,  agree  with  me, 
and  justify  me  in  my  concern  to  warn  my 
fellow- men  against  imbibing  the  dangerous 
and  sin-pleasing  doctrine  that  those  who  die 
hardened  sinners  may  confidently  depend  on 
a  state  of  probation  beyond  the  grave,  and  a 
final  restoration  to  Divine  favor. 

A.  J.  P, 

Clarktboro'j  N.J.^  12th  mo.  18th,  1874. 
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From  the  Pablto  Ledger. 
INTELlilOBNOE  AND  VIRTUE. 

Not  only  in  the  discussions  of  philosophers, 
but  in  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  persons, 
has  the  question  at  times  arisen,  whether  in- 
telligence was  based  upon  virtue,  or  virtue 
upon  intelligence ;  whether  the  mind's  clear 
insight  into  truth  and  duty  will  infuse  them 
into  the  heart  and  life,  or  whether  the  sin- 
cere love  of  goodness  and  its  habitual  prac- 
tice will  ensure  true  opinions  and  just  judg- 
ments. On  the  one  hand,  it  is  urged  that 
all  sin  is  only  folly — only  a  mistaken  means 
of  following  the' same  end  that  righteousness 
pursues — that  is,  happiness ;  and,  that  if  we 
could  but  convince  men  of  their  mistakes 
and  show  them  the  direct  road  to  what  they 
seek,  we  should  at  once  establish  a  pure 
morality.    According  to  this  system,  charac- 
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tor  0faoQld  always  conform  to  intellect.  The 
man  with  the  clearest  head,  the  strongest 
reasoning  powers,  the  best  faculty  of  discrim- 
ination and  judgment,  and  the  highest  cul- 
ture, would  always  possess  the  purest  im- 
pulses and  exhibit  the  most  upright  life, 
while  the  most  ignorant  man  in  the  commu- 
nity would  ever  be  its  greatest  villain.  To 
convince  the  understanding  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  reforming  the  life,  and  the  only  foes 
for  man  to  resist  would  be  ignorance  and 
error. 

Pacts,  however,  do  not  seem  to  confirm  this 
theory.  Virtue  does  not  always  follow  knowl- 
edge, nor  vice  always  attend  upon  ignorance. 
Some  who  lead  a  sincere  and  pure  life  are  yet 
the  victims  of  gross  errors,  while  some  with 
intelligent  and  highly  cultured  minds  sink 
into  degrading  vice  or  crimes.  It  is  patent 
to  all  that  the  mind  and  the  heart  do  not 
always  travel  the  same  road  or  arrive  at  the 
same  goal.  Whoever  has  tried  to  reform  the 
evil  habits  of  men  by  simple  appeals  to  their 
reason  has  felt  that  there  is  something  which 
baffles  their  efforts.  Thev  may  show  the 
miser  clearly  the  folly  of  avarice,  without 
making  him  generous;  they  may  convince 
the  sensualist  of  the  imbecility  of  his  course, 
without  making  him  temperate.  Indeed,  the 
tyranny  of  evil  passions  far  oftener  blinds 
and  perverts  the  reason  and  warps  the  judg- 
ment into  an  attempted  defence  of  its  prac- 
tices than  yields  to  the  conclusions  of  calm 
and  deliberate  thought. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  extreme  is 
no  less  erroneous.  If  virtue  does  not  alwavs 
spring  from  intelligence,  neither  is  intelli- 
gence always  the  fruit  of  virtue.  If  knowl- 
edge cannot  of  itself  produce  excellence  of 
life,  neither  can  righteousness  alone  produce 
knowledge.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  to  control  the  desires  and  to  reform  the 
habits  will  alone  give  sufficient  mental  vigor 
and  intelligence, — that  if  we  only  do  right,  it 
is  no  matter  what  we  think  or  how  we  reason. 
If,  as  we  have  seen,  to  knaWf  does  not  always 
imply  to  do,  neither  does  doing  always  in- 
clude knowing*  The  truth  would  seem  to 
embrace  both  these  theories  in  their  essence, 
but  neither  in  their  extremes,  and  certainly 
neither  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  Intel- 
ligence and  virtue  are  not  distinctively  cause 
and  effect.  The  former  is  not  built  upon  the 
latter,  nor  is  the  latter  the  simple  outcome  of 
the  former.  Still  they  are  dependent  each 
upon  the  other,  if  not  for  their  existence,  yet 
for  their  perfection.  They  hre  twin  sisters, 
who  droop  when  separated.  The  mind  needs 
the  heart  to  inspire  it,  the  heart  needs  the 
mind  to  enlighten  it,  and  the  life  will  be  the 
spoken  language  of  both.  Wisdom  can  only 
be  truly  wise  as  it  seeks  the  companionship 


of  virtue,  and  virtue  can  only  be  truly  excel- 
lent as  it  assimilates  with  wisdom. 

There  is  a  common  feeling  that  if  we  do 
as  well  as  we  know,  no  more  can  be  eipected 
of  us.  There  is  a  certain  sense  in  which  this 
is  true,  and  it  is  doubtless  a  point  which  few, 
if  any,  of  us  attain.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  a  duty  of  knovdng,  which  is  too  little  em- 
phasized among  us.  How  often  do  we  plead 
as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  all  sorts  of  short-com- 
ings, "I  did  not  know"  Possibly  so,  bat 
might  I  not  have  known  ?  Have  I  improyed 
my  opportunities  for  knowing?  Have  I  ex- 
erted my  mind  to  discover?  Have  I  earnestly 
sought  for  light  while  groping  in  darkness? 
If  not,  how  can  I  justly  exonerate  myself? 
In  this  land  of  opportunities,  ignorance  in  all 
its  forms  may  generally  be  called  a  crime, 
and  it  certainly  is  one  which  nature  visito 
with  heavy  penalties. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautifully  harmon- 
ious than  the  concurrent  operation  of  intel- 
ligence and  virtue.  They  blend  mto  each 
other  so  perfectly  that,  where  they  are  both 
active,  tne  development  of  each  tends  to 
the  advancement  of  both.  He  who  is  ever 
faithful  to  the  call  of  duty  cannot  remain 
long  unenlightened,  and  each  fresh  investiga- 
tion into  truth  will  involve  new  calls  of  dou, 
to  which  he  will  gladly  respond.  But  the  in* 
telligence  that  despises  virtue  will  sooobe 
obscured,  and  the  virtue  that  is  contCDt  with- 
out intelligence  will  soon  lose  its  identity. 

FBAN9OI8  p.  O.  GUIZOT. 

Since  the  name  of  this  distinguished  man 
was  stricken  from  the  roll  of  living  stateemea 
and  authors,  the  prominent  place  he  filled  in 
the  history  of  the  century,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  comment  wherever  his  public  serrices 
are  known  and  acknowledged. 

He  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life  in  com- 
parative retirement  at  his  quiet  country  home, 
Val  Richer,  to  which  he  retired  when  the 
Revolution  of  1848  closed  his  political  career, 
and  where  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-seven  years. 

His  family  had  been  Huguenots  for  gen- 
erations. His  father  was  an  advocate  at 
Nismes,  and  it  was  his  lot  to  be  frowned  upon 
by  authority  pri')r  to  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
during  which  he  perished  on  the  scaffold, 
when  his  son  was  only  six  years  old ;  thui 
over  young  Fran9oi8'  childhood  was  cast  the 
shadow  of  the  guillotine. 

From  a  London  paper  we  add  the  follow- 
ing : — Eds. 

''  Ere  he  was  twelve,  in  addition  to  the 
learned  languages,  he  had  gained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  German ;  before  he  was  fifteen, 
he  was  a  perfect  Italian  and  English  scholar. 
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The  First  Empire  waa  in  its  firat  year  of  pomp, 
pride  and  power  when  the  young  scnolar, 
poor  and  almost  friendless,  came  to  Paris  to 
seek  his  fortune.  He  intended  to  adopt  the 
profession  of  his  father;  but,  probably 
through  lack  of  pecuniary  means,  he  was  not 
called  to  the  Bar,  and  drifted  into  his  ap- 
pointed and  natural  avocation — that  of  letters. 

"  When  only  twenty -five  years  old 

he  became  the  most  distinguished  rrofessor 
at  the  Sorbonne,  and  he  had  done  as  much  by 
the  age  of  thirty  as  many  vigorous  men  do  in 
a  lite-time.    Pamphlets,  essays,  histories,  lec- 
tures, newspaper  articles  had  flowed  from  his 
pen  in  such  numbers  as  to  show  that  he  was 
a  marvel  of  industry.    Nor  did  his  literary 
seal  flag  when  he  entered  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  as  the  Principal  Secretary.   Not  only 
vas  he  the  chief  power  in  the  office,  but  he 
wrote  as  many  State  documents  as  would  form 
volumes,  and  he  wrote  them  so  well  that  they 
stand  boldly  out  from  the  dreary  level  of  of- 
ficial papers.    When  his  friends  left  office, 
Guiz)t  composed  political  pamphlets,  essavs 
on  the  history  of  France,  and  books  on  the 
Revolution  which  cost  Charles  I  his  life,  and 
which  was  ended  by  the  restoration  of  his 
son.  His  studies  on  that  period  of  our  history 
forestalled  the  researches  of  Mr.  Oarlyle  and 
Mr.  Forster,  and  they  do  not  lose  their  value 
even  when  they  are  measured  by  the  fuller 
results    of   native    investigation.      But    M. 
Ouizot  made  perhaps  his  highest  mark  as  a 
man  of  letters  when,  after  three  years  of  ban- 
ishment from  his  chair  at  the  Sorbonne,  he 
again  began  his  course  of  lectures  on  history. 
That  was  a  long  time  ago,  for  it  was  in  1828 ; 
and  yet  he  was  even  then  in  his  forty-first 
year.  Crowds  came  to  the  old  College  to  hear 
the  brilliant  Professor  who  had  already  made 
himself  famous,  and  who  was  so  much  of  a 
political  power  as  to  have  incurred  the  special 
enmity  of  a  hated  Government.     Guizot  re- 
paid the  tribute  of  admiration  by  delivering 
several  courses  of  lectures  which  promise  to 
hold  a  permanent  place  in  literature.     They 
were  so  full  of  philosophical  thought,  and 
they  displayed  so  profound  a  knowledge  of 
the  subtle  links  between  the  old  world  and 
the  new,  that,  in  France  at  least,  they  began 
a  fresh  epoch  of  historical  research.     During 
the  intervening  period  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
few  subjects  have  engaged   more  attention 
than   the    philosophy  of   history,    and    yet 
Guizot's   works  on  that  subject  still  merit 
close  and  anxious  study.     Perhaps  they  are 
among  the  few  books  of  this  century  that 
posterity  will  care  to  read 

"On  going  back  to  political  life,  Guizot 
was  foreed  to  give  his  pen  a  rest.  The  Am- 
bassador to  England,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
France,  the  foremost  and  most  restless  states- 


man in  Europe  could  not  find  time  to  be  ft 
man  of  letters.     But  he  returned  to  hia  old 
work  the  moment  that  Revolution  gave  him 
leisure.    In  the  quietude  of  Val  Richer  he 
continued  to  pour  out  books  of  lasting  merit 
for  five-and-twenty  years.    Histories,  essays, 
meditations  on  religion,  moral  studies,  biogra- 
phies of  the  political  friends  whom  he  had 
lost,  were  produced  in  such  abundance  that 
they  would  have  been  an  adequate  result  for 
a  lifetime  of  labor.    His  attention  was  de* 
voted  more  and  more  to  the  themes  of  relig* 
ion,  and  to  those  historical  subjects  which  firttt 
engaged  his  pen.   A  profound  believer  in  the 
Protestant  form  of  Christianity,  he  specially 
busied  himself,  nevertheless,  witii  medita^iooi 
on  those  spiritual  truths  which  find  a  place 
in  all   systems  of  Christianity  rather  than 
with  the  themes  of  controversy.     He  wrote 
like  an  aged  Father  of  the  Church  rather 
than  a  great  Minister  when  he  touched  such 
themes  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
indeed  it  is  rather  startling  to  remember  that 
the  same  pen  wrote  the  despatches  which 
prepared  the  wav  for  the  Spanish  marriaj|^« 
Guizot's  last  work  was  like  some  of  his  earliest, 
for  it  was  a  history  of  France.    Addressed  to 
the  grandchildren  who  were  his  daily  oom- 
panions,  and  whom  he  fervently  loved,  it  is  a 
simple  story  rather  than  a  philosophic  narra- 
tive.   Perhaps  the  idea  was  suggested  bv  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  *  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,^  and 
it  is  so  far  like  that  historical  masterpiece  as 
U)  be'  full  of  anecdote,  although  it  lacks  the 
simplicity  and  the  brevity  of  Scott. 

*'  Thus  Guizot  could  afford  to  be  judged  by 
the  light  of  his  writings  alone.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, it  were  better  for  him  that  his  political 
career  could  be  forgotten,  since  it  is  marred 
by  the  cynical  way  in  which  he  sacrificed  the 
happiness  of  the  Spanish  Queen,  and  the  in- 
fatuation with  which  he  dragged  the  French 
Monarchy  to  ruin.  His  literary  career,  at 
least,  is  stainless  and  noble.  His  pen  will 
give  him  a  place  among  the  very  first  writers 
of  this  century.  He  is  not,  indeed,  one  of  the 
first  half  dozen,  because  his  thoughts  were 
not  sufficiently  original,  nor  his  emotions  of 
such  burning  heat,  nor  his  style  of  such  artis- 
tic excellence  as  to  make  his  books  great 
fountains  of  refreshment 

"  But  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  litera- 
ture of  any  country  when  Guizot  could  not 
have  justly  claimed  a  place  in  the  Academy 
among  the  first  Forty,  and  such  praise  is  so 
high  that  even  *his  ambition  could  scarcely 
have  sought  a  more  lofty  tribute.  His  was 
not,  indeed,  that  senius  which  produces  a  few 
masterpieces  to  be  the  delight  of  all  time. 
He  was  too  littie  of  an  artist  to  achieve  such 
perfection.  But  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  fore- 
i  most  teacher  of  his  age,  and  he  has  left  some 
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bookg  which  will  make  the  fiiture  think  with 
gratitude  of  the  great  man  who  now  sleeps  in 
the  simple  churchyard  of  a  Norman  village. 


I   mm   ■ 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
SLEEP. 

The  amount  of  sleep  necessary  to  maintain 
sound  health,  other  conditions  of  the  body 
being  normal,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
diversity  of  opinion,  and  numerous  theories 
respecting  it  have  been  advanced  ;  some  have 
claimed  Uiat  six  hours  of  the  twenty-four  are 
sufficient  for  any  but  idlers  and  sluggards, 
and  in  support  of  this  view,  have  cit^  cases 
of  individuals  who  have  held  promiuent  po- 
sitions, and  who  enjoyed  good  health  on  four 
hours'  sleep. 

All  agree  that  sleep  is  as  necessary  to  ex- 
istence as  food,  and  it  is  safe  to  leave  eveiv 
one  to  decide  the  amount  required  in  each 
individual  case. 

Very  young  children  should  sleep  a  large 
portion  of  the  time.  Those  attending  school 
ought  not  to  study  before  retiring.  If  the 
mother  would  see  to  it,  that  these  have  an 
early  and  light  supper,  and  are  in  their  beds 
in  good  season,  there  is  little  doubt  that  health 
and  cheerfulness  would  be  promoted,  and 
there  would  be  fewer  complaints  of  bad  les- 
sons. The  morning  hour,  if  a  long  night  of 
undisturbed  repose  has  been  enjoyed,  is  the 
child's  best  time  to  prepare  for  class  exer- 
cises ;  the  perceptions  are  quickened,  and  the 
mind  grasps  with  refreshed  and  animated  en- 
ergy the  intricate  thought  that  baffled  the 
weary  brain  the  evening  before. 

A  contributor  to  the  New  York  Observer, 
over  the  signature  of  "  Irenseus,*'  gives  his 
own  experience  on  this  subject,  with  the 
thoughts  it  suggests,  which  are  so  worthy  of 
consideration  that  I  append  nearly  the  entire 
article.  L. 

The  writer  says : 

.**  It  was  in  Casa  Guidi,  in  the  city  of  Flor- 
ence, that  I  was  first  led,  by  a  singular  ex- 
perience to  study  the  phenomena  of  sleep,  or 
rather  of  no  sleep. 

"  It  was  Sunday  night ;  after  a  day  un- 
marked by  any  special  excitement,  I  retired, 
expecting  to  sleep  soundly  as  usual.  Mid- 
night came,  and  the  small  hours  grew  larger, 
and  I  was  still  wide  awake.  The  associations 
of  the  room  and  the  house  thronged  me. 
Mrs.  Jameson  had  written  some  of  her  de- 
lightful works  on  the  very  table  near  my  bed. 
Mrs.  Browning  had  made  the  house  classic 
and  memorable  by  giving  its  name  to  her 
most  famous  poem,  for  in  this  palace  she 
wrote  and  died ;  and,  over  the  door,  the  Flor- 
entines have  placed  a  tablet  to  her  memory. 
Just  across  the  way  is  the  gate  of  the  Pitti 


Palace,  and  there  are  shrined  the  loveliest 
works  of  art.  And  so,  with  the  tboughto  of 
what  had  been  goin^  on  here,  and  with  other 
thoughts  that  crossed  the  sea,  the  night  wore 
away  and  morning  came,  but  not  a  wink  of 
sleep.  Monday  was  spent  as  usual,  visiting 
the  galleries  and  churches,  and  when  nighl 
came,  I  retired  again,  and  arose  the  next 
morning  without  a  moment  of  sleep.  And 
now  I  hied  me  to  Dr.  Wilson  and  told  him 
my  simple  story,  that  I  was  quite  well,  but 
had  forgotten  how  to  eet  asleep !  Under  his 
care,  the  third  night  brought  a  little  sleepy 
but  it  was  six  months  before  normal  sleep  be- 
came my  habitual  enjoyment  Since,  and  by 
that  Florence  experience,  I  have  learned  that 
food  and  exercise  and  physic  are  not  mors 
important  for  life  and  health  than  sleep.  It 
is  a  religious  duty  to  sleep,  and  to  sleep  enough ; 
and  he  who  does  not,  may  be  sure  that  be  is 
breaking  the  sixth  commandment,  which  re- 
quireth  all  lawful  endeavors  to  preserve  our 
own  life,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  others. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  better  health-meter 
for  men  who  think  much  than  this.    Hard, 
mental  work  is  beginning  to  kill  when  it  in- 
terferes with  sleep,  and  he  who  plies  his  braia 
with  ever  so  mucn  energy  eight  or  ten  hours 
a  day,  prays  and  plays  five  or  six  and  sleeps 
seven  or  eight,  will  never  die  of  overwork. 
Brain-work,  food,  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
culture  of  the  soul,  social  relaxation  and  sleep 
— these  are  the  constituents  of  good  living, 
and  they  will  be  attended  by  health,  wealth, 
usefulness  and  happiness.    If  anything  else 
is  wanting,  it  will  be  added  thereunto. 

The  old  theory  was,  that  eleep  is  indoced 
by  the  pressure  of  blood  on  the  brain.  Be- 
cause the  stupor  of  apoplexy  follows  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  it  was  held  that  sleep  was 
somewhat  like  an  incipient  disease;  a  very 
stupid  theory,  for  sleep,  so  far  from  being 
like  diseases,  is  "  the  sweet  restorer "  of  the 
waste  that  brain-work  makes.  Congestion  ia 
imminent  when  the  brain  is  pressed  hard 
with  blood,  and  it  is  doing  more  than  its 
duty.  But  when  the  brain  has  been  laid 
bare  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  skull  of  a 
living  animal,  it  is  oDvious  to  the  eve  that  as 
sleep  comes,  the  brahi  occupies  less  space 
than  before,  and  as  the  animal  awakes,  the 
brain  expands  and  fills  the  cavity  again. 
Sometimes,  on  rieing  suddenly  in  bed  from  a 
sound  sleep,  one  is  dizzy  or  light-headed,  and 
that  is  because  the  blood  has  not  had  time  to 
regain  its  circulation  in  the  upper  story. 
And  it  is  not  well  to  spring  up  quickly  on 
waking ;  take  things  moderately  then,  as  at 
all  times. 

Thus  we  see  the  necessity  of  sleep,  that  the 
waste  of  the  whole  nervous  system,  occasioned 
by  the  wear  and  tear  of  mental  and  physical 
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labor  through  the  day,  may  be  repaired.  You 
cannot  make  machinery  of  the  hardest  steel 
and  of  the  most  polished  surface  that  will  not 
wear  out  or  break  down.  And  all  the  ma- 
chinery on  earth  combined,  would  not  show 
workmanship  so  delicate,  and  finished,  and 
fitted  for  such  exquisite  service  as  the  body 
and  the  mind  of  a  man.  Even  the  muscular 
system  of  a  horse  or  an  ox  gives  out  when 
rest  is  denied.  It  has  been  publicly  stated, 
that  ten  bank  presidents  in  N^ew  York  city 
were  killed  by  the  commercial  crash  of  1857. 
Not  one  of  them  would  have  died  of  that 
disaster  had  he  given  ten  hours  a  day  to 
business  and  eight  to  sleep.  I  do  not  know 
what  Shakspeare  meant  when  he  wrote  that 
"sleep  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care;  " 
but  I  well  know,  bv  long  experience,  that 
when  care  has  wasted  and  unravelled  the  web 
of  life,  so  that  the  man  is  falling  into 
sixes  and  sevens,  like  an  old  stocking  or 
knitted  sleeve,  then  kind  sleep  comes  to  his 
aid,  knits  it  all  up  again,  and  makes  bim  as 
good  as  new.  The  victims  of  no  sleep  from 
our  banks  and  stores,  go  wandering  over 
Europe  like  spirits  in  the  gospel,  seeking  rest 
and  finding  none,  because  they  hasted  to  be 
rich,  and  would  not,  and  then  could  not, 
sleep. 

Prince  Albert,  that  model  prince  consort, 
worth  any  dozen  kings  of  the  common  herd, 
gave  a  written  certificate  to  the  value  of  a 
recipe  for  going  to  sleep,  of  which  a  man 
claimed  to  be  the  discoverer.  But  it  was  in 
use  Ion?  before  "  His  Royal  Highness^'  was 
dreamed  of,  and  is  of  no  great  valire.  The 
only  directions  worth  repeating  are  to  "  stop 
thinking, '^  and  in  order  to  do  that  most 
difiicult  of  all  things  for  a  thinking  man  to 
do,  head  work  and  hand  work  must  be  sus- 
•  pended  at  an  early  hour,  the  mind  relieved 
by  such  light  employment  as  will  divert 
thought  from  the  serious  business  of  the  day, 
and  the  nervous  system  will  thus  be  calmed 
and  soothed  so  as  to  induce  that  peace  which 
foretells  sleep.  The  devices  are  many  and 
curious  to  win  this  boon.  But  they  all 
amount  to  the  same  thing — the  diversion  of 
thought  from  any  subject  that  is  calculated  to 
excite  mental  effort.  Hunger  and  cold  are 
unfavorable  to  sleep.  It  is  not  so  unwhole- 
some as  many  suppose,  to  go  to  bed  after  a 
good  supper.  The  sleep  of  infancy  always 
follows  it.  All  dumb  animals  eat  and  then 
sleep.  Reason  forbids  gluttony,  and  reason 
also  forbids  going  to  bed  with  a  stomach 
craving  food  Keep  the  body  warm  and 
the  head  uncovered,  so  that  the  blood  may 
be  tempted  away  from  the  brain  and  not 
into  it 

Daniel  Webster  said  he  had  a  great  talent 
for  sleeping.     Mr.  Pierce,  when  he  was  Pre- 


dent  of  the  United  States,  said  that  distract- 
ing business  often  engaged  him  until  mid- 
night, but  when  he  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow 
he  went  instantly  to  sleep,  and  did  not  wake 
until  roused  by  the  servant  at  eight  in  the 
morning.  John  Quincy  Adams  never  went 
to  sleep  at  night  without  first  repeating  the 
child's  prayer — "Now  I  lav  me  down  to 
sleep,"  &c.  And  no  rational  being  ought  to 
close  his  eyes  in  sleep  without  it,  or  someth- 
ing like  it.  A  good  digestion,  peace  of  con- 
science and  a  cheerful  mind,  make  a  better 
night-cap  than  pills  or  toddy. 


^SCRAPS 


FROM       UNPUBLISHED       LETTBB8 


It  is  a  blessed  privilege  to  hear  Gospel 
truths  elucidated  by  the  Spirit  and  by  the 
understanding  also.  I  believe  in  a  sanctified 
efiTort  of  the  will,  bringing  into  exercise  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  spiritual  gifts,  all  our  crowns 
being  laid  at  the  Master's  feet  for  His  use, 
without  willing  anything  ourselves.  I  never 
more  feebly  felt  the  emptiness  of  worldly 
gratifications  than  I  do  now — new  hoiue  and 
alL  These  things  are  great  conveniences,  and 
we  should  be  thankful  for  them.  This  is 
about  all  I  can  say  in  their  praise. 

There  is  something  very  congenial  to  my 
best  feelings  in  keeping  old  friendships  alive, 
by  now  and  then  sending  a  line  or  two  to  the 
absent,  or  any  other  little  thine;  by  way  of 
ipmembrance,  so  that  we  may  %now  we  are 
not  forgotten.  And  when  it  is  well  with  us, 
and  we  come  before  our  Heavenly  Father, 
and  His  sceptre  of  love  is  extended,  how 
good  it  is  t)  remember  one  another  with  de- 
sires for  mutual  preservation.  My  abiding  is 
often  in  solitary  places,  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly, but  my  thoughts  visit  my  distant 
friends,  and  I  feel  that  I  love  them,  and  in 
this  there  is  great  comfort ;  but  dearer  by  far 
is  communion  with  our  loving  Father,  who 
condescends  to  visit  all  His  children  with  the 
influences  of  His  restraining,  and  chastening, 
and  sustaining  presence.  He  knows  our  se- 
cret motives  and  judges  us  by  the  integrity  of 
the  heart;  so  that,  however  poor  we  may 
sometimes  feel,  if  the  heart  is  right  toward 
Him,  we  need  not  faint  by  the  way,  but  re- 
member the  blessed  assurance,  **  The  Lord 
knoweth  them  who  are  His." 


Amid  all  my  physical  sufferings  there  are 
seasons  when  faith  is  renewed,  and  the  Qood 
Hand  is  felt  to  raise  me  above  all,  even  to  my 
own  humbling  admiration.  I  am  sensible  of 
many  favors. — Oar  children  are  affectionate 
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and  cheerful ;  we  continued  to  be  remembered 
by  kind  and  loving  friends ;  are  blessed  with 
an  abundance  of  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
and  at  times  we  are  sensible  of  the  presence 
of  heavenly  good.  This  is  the  crown  of  all 
— a  sustaining  influence,  without  which  all 
else  is  as  nothmg. 

I  have  found  that  one  of  the  disadvantages 
of  a  prolonged  sickness,  is  its  tendency  to 
make  us  too  much  absorbed  in  self  and  not 
enough  interested  in  and  for  others.  I  try  to 
keep  a  watch  at  this  door,  but  /  will  come  in, 
and  be  of  too  much  account. 

I  feel  the  loss  of  not  mingling  more  with 
minds  that  have  attained  a  higher  condition 
— a  more  perfect  resignation  to  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  right,  and 
who  live  in  a  fuller  obedience  to  His  will — 
His  law  revealed  within.  I  fear  sometimes 
that  I  shall  have  but  little  to  offer  when  called 
to  the  final  settlement,  not  even  as  much  as 
was  received.  I  fear  I  cannot  say,  Here  are 
thy  2  or  thy  5 ;  they  have  gained  other  2  or  5. 
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PHILA.DBLPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  2,  1876. 


The  New  Year. — Standing  at  the  thres- 
hold of  a  new  year,  with  all  its  possibilities 
in  the  future,  we  do  well  to  take  a  retrospect 
of  the  one  that  has  just  closed,  that  we  may 
individually  understand  its  relation  to  that 
upon  which  we  now  enter.  Though  marking 
a  new  era  in  our  lives,  it  takes  shape  and 
color  from  that  which  preceded  it,  and  bears 
the  impress  of  its  retreating  footsteps. 

Few  of  us  can  look  back  with  entire  satis- 
faction, but  if  it  has  been  our  chief  concern 
to  grow  in  best  things,  we  need  not  feel  dis- 
couraged. If  we  have  endeavored  to  be  "  wit- 
nesses" for  the  truth,  not  in  the  narrow  sense 
that  sets  bounds  to  thought,  and  shuns  inves- 
tigation, accepting  what  is  offered  and  calling 
it  truth,  without  inquiry;  if  we  have  been 
earnest  in  proving  all  things,  that  we  may 
not  be  found  holding  fast  to  that  which  has 
no  foundation,  then  we  may  look  forward 
with  hopeful  anticipations  to  the  unfoldings 
that  are  to  come. 

The  freedom  that  the  truth  gives  is  worthy 
of  being  sought  after,  as  a  man  searches  for 
hidden  treasure  and  its  reward  is  more  en- 
during ;  for  while  one  who  has  expended  no 
toil  in  bringing  forth  the  riches  of  the  mine, 
may  by  fraud  and  violence  usurp  the  right  of 


possession,  it  is  not  possible  to  diBpoasess  of 
the  smallest  grain  of  truth  the  man  that  hat 
once  made  it  his  own. 

The  vital  question  with  us  at  this  time  of 
reckoning  is  not  the  balance  that  Btanda  to 
our  credit  on  the  ledger,  but  how  stands  the 
account  in  those  hidden  springs  of  action  that 
flow  out  from  the  recesses  of  the  soul,  aivl 
water  and  refresh  its  desert  places.  It  is  just 
where  no  human  eye  may  penetrate  that  this 
examination  must  begin,  and  it  is  divinely 
ordered  that  "  secret  things  belong  to  God," 
for  He  only  is  an  impartial  Judge :  the  bal- 
ances are  in  His  hands,  and  to  each  shall  be 
meted  out  his  exact  dues,  independent  of  all 
misunderstandings  of  the  motives  of  one  an- 
other. 

If  we  are  conscious  of  integrity  in  mind 
and  heart,  there  is  no  need  of  fear. 

Growth  is  from  within  ;  the  germ  must  be 
animated  by  a  living  principle,  or  there  is  do 
outward  development.  The  surroundings  msy 
be  most  favorable,  yet  if  it  lack  the  power  of 
assimilation  and  the  perception  of  its  needg, 
all  these  only  hasten  the  process  of  decaf.  It 
is  this  lesson  that  Jesus  meant  to  convey, 
when  He  said,  "  Not  that  which  entereth  into 
the  man  defileth  ;"  and  it  is  for  our  higkest 
good  that  this  should  be  the  condition  of  sd- 
vancement.    With   the  standard  set  up  in 
each  soul,  to  which  the  best   within  us  re- 
sponds, we  are  fortified  by  the  purity,  can- 
dor and  discrimination  it  imparts,  to  protect 
ourselves  from  what  is  hurtful,  and  to  grasp 
and  assimilate  whatever  tends  to  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  inner  life.    This  is  corroborated 
by  the  experience  of  many  witnesses.    Tbe 
man  or  woman  •*  blest  beyond  compare,"  is 
not  dependent  upon  outward  circumstances 
for  the  peace  enjoyed.  It  comes  from  the  bar- 
mony  that  exists  between  the  Divine  life  and 
the  germinal  development  of  thought  and  af- 
fection.    There  must  be  this  unity,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  efforts  made  to  establish  i 
closer  union  with  the  Divine  life  or  Guide, 
will  the  growth  be  maintained. 

It  will  not  do  for  us  to  fiJl  back  upon  tk 
plea,  that  we  cannot  help  ourselves ;  thi: 
some  outward  manifestation  must  be  made  id 
our  behalf,  before  we  can  be  at  otw  with  this 
Guide.    The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  withir 
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jou,  said  JesuB.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
not  claim  to  be  "  sufficient "  for  these  things, 
"  except  a  man  be  bom  of  the  Spirit,"  he  can- 
not enter — except  the  soul  lays  hold  of  and 
appropriates  the  gifts  of  this  Divine  indwell- 
ing, it  cannot  grow  into  the  stature  of  Chris< 
tian  perfection. 

Whatever  may  be  our  creed,  or  however 
widely  we  may  differ  in  our  outward  condi- 
tions, we  can  all  agree  in  this,  that  if  we  would 
experience  this  growth  in  all  pure  and  holy 
things,  we  must  be  rooted  and  grounded  in 
truth  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  soul, 
and  our  outward  lives  must  be  the  mirror 
that  reflects  the  inward  working.  To  be 
stayed  on  God,  what  a  defence  I  To  be  at 
peace  with  God,  what  a  sufficiency !  To  be 
one  with  Him,  what  a  priceless  privilege — so 
precious  that  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth 
may  not  purchase  it :  so  cheap,  that  the  poor- 
eat  beggar  ooay  be  its  recipient  I 

What  have  we  been  doing  in  the  year  that 
has  just  measured  its  last  hours  to  foster  this 
divine  growth  ?  Have  we  been  seeking  by 
some  other  channel  to  come  into  nearness 
with  the  Father  of  Spirits?  Now  is  the  time 
for  examination.  Let  us  be  candid  with  our- 
selves. Let  us  open  the  secret  chamber  of 
the  heart  to  the  most  searching  scrutiny,  re- 
membering that  He  who  sits  as  the  refiner 
and  purifier  will  gather  unto  Himself  the 
pure  gold.  Will  we  fear  to  have  that  which 
we  have  treasured  pass  into  His  crucible? 
Are  we  willing  that  He  shall  winnow  the 
wheat  that  we  have  garnered?  These  are 
the  questions  that  meet  us  at  the  threshold  of 
this  new  year.  The  answer  will  be  recorded 
in  our  lives,  and  is  in  our  own  keeping.  Let 
us  be  faithful,  remembering  this  promise 
which  stands  among  the  eternal  verities  "  I 
will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee." 


■     M>     ■ 


Lectures. — Dr.  Joseph  Thomas,  LL.D., 
proposes  to  give  a  course  of  Parlor  lectures 
at  116  North  Eleventh  Street,  on  the  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature,  beginning  with 
the  thirteenth  century.  Particular  attention 
will  be  given  to  writers  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  Lectures  will  be  twelve  in  num- 
ber, commencing  on  Third  day,  First  month 
5th,  1875,  at  11  A.  M.,  and  are  given  weekly. 


The  Dr.  is  so  familiar  with  the  subject  that 
the  information  to  be  gained  by  attending 
this  course  will  be  especially  useful  to  the 
young.  Ticketo  for  the  whole,  |5 ;  single 
tickets  fifty  cents,  to  be  had  at  the  door. 


S9E 


MABRIBD. 


McDowell— STONE  —Ninth  month  24th,  1874, 
at  the  house  of  the  bride's  parents,  Sandy  Spring, 
Md.,  with  the  approbation  of  Sandy  Spring  Monthly 
Meeting,  Joseph  T.  McDowell,  of  New  York,  and 
Annie  L.,  daughter  of  James  H.  Stone. 


<—  ■ 


DIED. 

HORTON.— On  the  10th  of  Twelfth  month,  1874, 
at  the  residence  of  his  father,  Thomas  Horton,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  Joseph  Horton,  in  the  23d  year  of 
his  age.  His  pure  and  dignified  life,  and  the  seren- 
ity with  which  he  contemplated  the  final  change, 
are  lessons  of  deep  instruction  to  all  who  knew, 
or  were  present  with  him. 

PALMER.— At  West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
Eleventh  month  20th,  1874,  of  consumption,  Oeorge 
Palmer,  aged  37  years ;  a  member  of  Birmingham 
Monthly  Meeting. 

RAKBSTRAW.— At  his  residence  in  Colerain 
Township,  Lancaster  Co.,  on  the  9th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1874,  Abraham  Rakestraw,  in  the  76th  year 
of  his  as?e;  a  member  of  Pennsgrove  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. He  was  a  man  extensively  known  in  this  sec- 
tion of  country,  and  much  respected.  His  funeral 
was  largely  attended.  His  remains  were  tak^n  into 
the  Meeting-house  at  Homeville,  where  a  short 
prayer  was  uttered,  and  some  brief  remarks  were 
made.     Much  solemnity  prevailed. 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN   CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  AND  AROUND  'VIENNA    AND  ONWARD  TO 

FE8TH. 

No.  29. 

(Continued  from  page  702.) 

One  of  our  pleasantest  Aiutrian  days  waa 
the  one  spent  tranquilly  and  restfuUy  on  the 
hill  of  Kahlenbure,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  a  little  distance  north  of  Vienna. 
A  kind  friend,  a  German  lady,  for  some  time 
resident  in  Philadelphia,  has  invited  us  to 
take  advantage  of  the  last  trip  of  the  steamer 
which  during  the  summer  runs  to  the  pleas- 
ant places  on  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  and  make  a  little  picnic  excursion  to 
the  Kallenburg,  where  she  has  her  summer 
home.  And  so  we  embark  at  the  very  door 
of  our  hotel,  and  enjoy  a  morning  ride  out  of 
the  canal,  and  a  little  distance  up  the  Dan- 
ube to  the  landing  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. Here  a  car  stands  ready  to  receive  us, 
and  we  are  drawn  up  a  very  steep  railway 
by  wire  cable?,  as  at  Mauch  Chunk,  and  then 
find  ourselves  on  the  wooded  heights,  1,360 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    A  little  wafk 
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of  ten  miDUtes,  through  a  fine  grove,  and  we 
fu>e  in  the  midst  of  a  village  of  most  subetan- 
tial  buildings,  which  once  served  as  homes 
for  a  monastic  community.  The  convent  was 
suppressed  bj  the  emperor,  Joseph  II,  and 
the  monastery  building  is  now  the  property 
of  Prince  Lichtenstein.  Our  friend's  house 
was  once  a  conventual  dwelling,  and  is  situa- 
ted on  a  plateau  on  the  mountain  top,  whence 
we  could  see  far  away  over  the  pleasant 
Austrian  land.  There  is  a  misty  Indian 
summer  light  to-day,  and  we  sit  loDg  on  the 
lofty  shadowed  height,  and  gaze  with  eyes 
unwearied  over  the  land,  which  had  re- 
ceived us  so  kindly,  feeling  a  kind  of  new 
delight  in  the  strange  beneficence  of  Nature, 
which  provides  this  endless  variety  and 
beauty.  The  fair  and  stately  city,  the  fertile, 
cultivated  plain,  the  glittering  river,  like  a 
line  of  light,  and  the  near  and  distant  hills, 
putting  on  their  autumn  robes  of  varied  tint, 
are  spread  before  us  in  a  gracious  panorama. 
We  do  not  have  to  hurry  away,  but  may 
spend  the  whole  long  day  on  the  peaceful  and 
silent  place,  hearing  no  sound  but  the  drop- 
ping of  nuts,  the  gentle  stirring  of  the  green 
leaves  above  us,  the  quiet  rustling  of  the 
fiillen  ones  at  our  feet,  and  the  kind  voices  of 
friends.  What  a  rest  is  this  from  the  toil  of 
sight-seeing,  and  from  the  roar  of  the  intri- 
cate city;  and  how  refreshing  is  this  little 
taste  of  German  hospitality  to  the  heart  of 
the  wanderer? 

When  theeveningshadows  begin  to  lengthen, 
we  bid  adieu  to  this  land  of  silence,  and  our 
friends  conduct  us  by  a  charming  forest-path 
to  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  where  we 
find  a  car,  which  descends  by  a  longer  route 
through  vineyards  and  green  fields  to  the 
river.^  The  grapes  are  ripe  and  luscious,  and 
the  vintage  is  now  about  to  take  place,  but 
the  gatherers  wait  a  little,  hoping  for  a  rain, 
which  would,  they  tell  us,  tender  the  skin  of 
the  grapes,  and  make  them  yet  better.  The 
dry  weather  is  said  to  be  almost  unprece 
dented,  and  the  moon  fills  her  horns,  waxes 
and  wanes  without  disturbing  the  equilibrium 
of  the  elements.  We  ask  how  we  can  see  for 
ourselves  the  process  of  the  vintage  and  the 
wine-making,  and  are  told  that  the  Augus- 
tine monastry  of  Klosterneuberg,  which  we 
could  see  from  our  elevation  on  the  Kahlen- 
berg,  is  the  best  place  to  visit.  Accordingly, 
two  or  three  days  later,  we  find  our  way  to 
the  stately  old  monastry.  We  wander  up  the 
long  village  street  to  the  door  of  the  priestly 
dwelling  place,  and  ask  to  be  allowed  to  see 
the  process  of  wine  making.  We  are  kindly 
directed  to  the  wine-press,  but  find  only  the 
dry  pomice  of  the  grapes,  as  the  first  pressing 
had  taken  place  some  days  ago.  This  is  a 
disappointment,  but  we  see  that  everything  is 


done  by  machinery — quite  common-place, 
modem-lookinff  machinery]  and  one  is  quick- 
ly disabused  of  all  preconceived  notions,  in 
regard  to  the  treaaing  of  the  wine  press. 
There  was  a  general  flavor  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape  everywhere  around  us,  and  sundry 
huge  casks  by  the  side  of  the  press  may  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  contain  the  sweet,  de- 
licious liquid  destined  to  be  transformed  into 
the  acid  wine.  Then  we  are  attracted  to  a 
building  close  at  hand,  where,  they  tell  us, 
is  a  kind  of  school  of  wine-making.  We 
enter  the  gateway,  and  find  niaoy  vines 
planted  in  deep  tubs  of  different  kinds  of 
earth,  and  all  with  ripened  fruit  upon  them. 
The  fruit  was  very  various  in  size,  showing 
experimentally,  I  suppose  how  the  soil  which 
is  to  produce  the  grape  should  be  fertilized. 
Within,  the  xesting  and  proving  of  wioes  is 
being  explained,  I  think,  and  visitors  are 
evidently  not  expected.  Then  we  seek  ad- 
mittance to  the  great  cellar  where  are  gar- 
nered the  vinteges  of  long  generations. 

We  are  teken  through  three  deep  stories  of 
vaulted  cellars,  and  past  miles,  as  it  seemed, 
of  great  casks,  some  of  which  held  from  7000 
to  8000  gallons,  and  were  of  great  age.  A 
few  have  the  heads  curiously  carved  with 
likenesses  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  and  his 
wife  the  Margravine  Agnes,  both  repoled 
saints  and  the  founders  of  the  monastery. 
When  we  have  reached  the  last  corridor  of 
the  deepest  vault  our  guide  tells  us  that  we 
are  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of  the  Danube,  and 
tekes  a  little  piece  of  candle  from  his  pocket, 
lights  it,  and  leaves  it  burning  on  the  pave* 
ment,  and  we  turn  to  ascend  to  the  daylight 
again.  He  insists,  however,  that  we  most 
taste  the  celebrated  monastery  wine,  and 
getting  a  ladder,  a  tumbler,  and  a  lifdng 
tube,  he  clambers  up  a  great  cask,  bearing  a 
very  ancient  mark  and  draws  up  from  the 
bung-hole  a  great,  large  glass  of  wine,  pure, 
sparkling,  amber-tinted,  which  he  offers.  We 
taste  it,  but,  though  it  is  accounted  excellent, 
we  do  not  fancy  it  much,  and  decline  to 
drink  the  draught.  Then  our  guide,  to  jprove 
its  quality,  drinks  a  full  glass  himself  evi- 
dently with  great  satisfaction.  Then  up,  and 
up,  and  up  we  go.  till  we  reach  the  day 
again,  and  the  guide  takes  us  to  a  grating  in 
the  pavement  whence  we  look  down  in  the 
far  depths  to  see  our  poor  little  candle  gleam- 
ing piteously,  dispairiuffly,  in  its  dungeon. 
The  cellar-master  is  dispatching  sparkling 
flasks  of  the  wine  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
holy  fathers  who  are  now  dining,  and  we  are 
directed  to  a  pavilion  at  a  little  distance, 
where  we  can  find  refreshment  and  taste  the 
''must"  as  the  fresh  juice  of  the  grapes  is 
called.  It  is  very  good,  something  like  the 
apple  juice  fresh  from  the  press,  but  far  bee- 
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ter— and  we  were  told  that  it  could  be  ke])t 
in  this  condition  for  several  months.  Was  it 
not  probably  some  such  innocent  and  health- 
ful beverage  as  this  that  the  Great  Teacher 
drank  with  His  friends,  rather  than  the  in- 
toxicating fermented  wines  ? 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  one  of  the  officials, 
we  may  not  see  the  rich  library,  nor  the 
stores  of  historic  and  artistic  relics  preserved 
in  the  treasury  of  the  convent.  The  ancient 
Archducalhat  of  Austria  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  most  precious  of  all  the 
treasures,  but  we  shall  never  see  it  now,  I 
'  think. 

The  Old  Hoffburg  (Imperial  Palace)  in 
Vienna  has,  however,  the  costliest  and  most 
venerable  treasures  of  Austria,  and  visitors 
are  very  kindly  admitted  to  a  sight  of  them 
on  presenting  a  passport,  or  even  a  visiting 
card  to  the  officer  in  charge.  The  collection 
was  arranged  in  its  present  admirable  order 
by  command  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  further 
modified  by  Joseph  II.  We  pass  lightly  by 
the  gorgeous  vestments  of  the  heralds,  and 
the  richly-wrought  silver  caskets  which  con- 
tain the  coffin  keys  of  Imperial  remains,  and 
pass  on  to  see  the  curious  antique  watches, 
among  whicb  are  the  oval  timepieces  called 
Nuremberg  eggs;  and  to  take  note  of  the 
rich  and  beautiful  vases,  ornaments  and  arti- 
cles of  table  service  made  from  mountain 
crystal,  and  to  the  case  of  rich  jewelry,  con- 
taining an  enormous  pearl — a  pearl  of  great 
price,  doubtless — being  over  an  inch  long. 

But  the  most  striking  of  all  the  treasures 
are  in  this  large,  well-lighted  and  guarded 
case,  which  contains  the  private  jewels  of  the 
imperial  house.  Two  magnificent  crowns, 
sparkling  all  over  with  diamonds,  with  the 
Boeptre  and  ball,  take  the  highest  place,  and 
around  them  are  arranged  a  bewilaering  pro 
fusion  of  diadems,  necklaces  and  crosses.  We 
are  desired  to  note  the  great  diamond,  weigh- 
ing 138i  carats,  the  fourth  largest  in  the 
world,  once  the  property  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
of  Burgundy,  and  brought  into  the  imperial 
treasury  by  Francis  Stephen,  husband  of 
Maria  Theresa. 

*'  Great  princes  have  great  playthingrs." 

The  splendid  insignia  of  Napoleon  I  as 
King  of  Italy,  and  the  rich  cradle  of  his 
little  son,  who,  he  tondly  hoped  was  to  suc- 
ceed to  all  the  glories  of  his  empire,  stand 
rery  near  the  interesting  emblems  and  relics 
of  the  old  German  Empire — the  crown,  scep- 
tre and  coronation  robes,  and  the  sabre  of 
Dharlemagne.  As  we  stand  meditating  and 
Ireaming  among  these  relics  of  the  past,  a 
^uard  reminds  us  that  the  hour  for  closing 
;he  precious  collection  is  come,  and  that  we 
nu8t  come  again  if  we  wish  to  see  more. 
Truly  we  have  eeen  enough,  though  the  vast 


display  of  coins  and  precious  minerals  is  yet 
unexplored.  But  I  should  have  been  inter- 
ested to  see  the  two  great  crystals,  one  260 
and  the  other  140  pounds  in  weight,  and  the 
meteoric  collection  which  contains  some  of 
the  most  notable  of  the  fragments  of  world 
matter  that  our  earth  has  drawn  to  her  bosom 
in  her  swift  career. 

In  the  Burg-place  outside,  is  shown  the 
ceremonial  or  knight's  hall,  and  the  laree 
corridor  in  which  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
gave  every  one  who  wished  to^  speak  to  him 
an  audience,  thus  striving  to  imitate  in  this- 
later  age  the  example  of  the  pious  and  grac- 
ious rulers  of  the  eldef  time,  who  strove  to- 
administer  righteously  the  laws  of  Moses. 

And  now  we  must  seek  admission  to  the 
vaults  of  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins  where 
are  to  be  seen  the  caskets  which  contain  the 
remains  of  many  of  the  rulers  of  Austria. 
We  enter  the  corridor  of  the  church,  but  find 
no  one  to  appeal  to  for  a  permit.  We  ring 
the  bell  modestly,  and  jwait  meekly,  but  no- 
one  comes ;  and  then  another  visitor  to  aid 
us  gives  the  rope  such  a  fierce  pull  that  the 
clang  of  the  great  bell  must  assuredly  make 
itself  heard.  Sure!  enough,  a  door  opens  and 
here  comes  an  angry  looking  monk  who  de- 
sires to  know  what  we  want.  He  shakes  hi» 
head  sternly  when  we  make  our  i>etition,  and 
says  it  is  very  dirty  down  there.  We  eagerly 
reply  that  we  are  willing  to  risk  it ;  but  he 
is  much  displeased  to  have  his  holy  medita- 
tions broken  in  upon,  and  scolds  as  he  un- 
locks the  door,  about  the  persistence  of  ladies^ 
and  tells  us  he  does  not  wish  to  soil  his  dresft 
if  we  do  ours.  But  he  leads  the  way  to  the 
vault  and  here  we  stand  among  mortal  re- 
mains of  departed  kaisers.  The  burial  cases 
are  very  richly  wrought,  and  are  of  a  kind  of 
white  metal  that  shines  like  silver.  Far 
more  glorious  than  the  rest  is  the  one  of  the 
great  Maria  Theresa,  and  plainest  and 
simplest  of  all  is  the  unadorned  coffin  of  her 
son  and  successor,  Joseph  II.  As  we  mani- 
fested a  strong  interest  in  the  dust  of  the 
imperial  dead  our  priestly  conductor  grew 
amiable  and  even  condescended  to  speak 
English  to  us,  explaining  in  sonorous  tonee 
the  relationships  between  these  buried  poten- 
tates. All  are  memorable  for  some  important 
deed  or  for  some  connection  with  important 
historic  events,  and  he  loves  to  recount  the 
the  glories  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and 
when  we  part  he  does  not  scorn  to  accept  the 
inevitable  "  trink  geld." 

We  are  told  that  the  hearts  of  the  emper- 
ore  are  contained  in  silver  urns  in  the  Augu^ 
tine  Church,  and  that  the  bowels  are  placed 
in  yet  another  sanctuary ;  but  why  the  impe- 
rial dust  is  so  separated  I  could  not  learn. 
It  has  been  said  that  death  levels  all.     in® 
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remains  of  these  kaisers  are  just  equal  now 
to  those  of  the  humblest  serfs  who  toiled, 
suffered  and  died,  while  they  sat  enthroned, 
lived  sofblj,  and  gave  laws  to  men.  Among 
those  of  his  maternal  ancestors  is  the  little 
coffin  of  the  Duke  of  Beichstadt,  the  son  of 
l^apoleon  I  and  Maria  Louisa  It  is  said  he 
was  an  amiable  and  promising  youth,  much 
beloved  by  those  who  knew  him,  and  very 
dear  to  his  grandfather,  the  emperor. 

It  is  a  matter  of  real  regret  to  me  that  we 
<]id  not  find  time  during  our  stay  in  Vienna 
to  visit  the  summer  palace  of  the  emperor  at 
Schonbrunn.  Maria  Theresa  built  the  pres- 
ent structure,  and  it  has  been  used  .as  a  sum- 
mer dwelling  place  for  all  her  successors, 
and  here  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  lived  after 
the  dethronement  of  hid  father. 

A    more    ancient    seat  of   the    Austrian 

Erinces  is  the  Castle  of  Luxenburg,  having 
een  in  their  possession  since  the  fourteenth 
century.  We  take  a  railway  ride  to  this 
beautiful  place  on  a  perfect,  sunshiny  day, 
and  spend  several  hours  in  leisurely  saunter- 
ing through  the  large  park  of  500  acres, 
where  the  emperors  have  delighted  to  linger. 
Various  guides,  who  seemed  to  possess  great 
physical  activity,  we  sadly  reject,  fearing 
they  will  not  appreciate  that  some  travellers 
want  to  see  the  world  very  leisurely,  and  will 
be  satisfied  without  hunting  out  every  nook 
in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  departed  princes.* 
But  here  comes  a  little  old  man,  hunchbacked 
and  rather  feeble,  and  him  we  engage  to  con- 
duct us  through  the  grounds  and  to  the 
choice  places. 

The  castle  itself  is  quite  a  modest  country- 
seat  for  royal  dwellers,  and  we  pass  by  it 
without  seeking  admission,  desiring  rather  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  "Franzensburg,"  a  mod- 
ern imitation  of  a  mediaeval  fortress,  situated 
on  an  island  in  a  large  pond  on  the  grounds. 
We  have  a  pleasant  walk  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  along  shaded  avenues  among  the  an- 
cient trees,  when  we  arrive  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  and  find  a  boat  which  promptly 
conveys  us  to  the  isle.  The  place  is  strik- 
ingly beautiful — ^pure,  still  waters  reflect- 
ing stately  trees  and  picturesque  pavilions 
— and  a  little  smoky  haze  dimming  and 
spiritualizing  all,  as  we  enter  what  we 
would  suppose  was  a  perfectly  well  preserved 
castle  of  the  middle  ages.  But  this  ancient 
looking  Franzensburg  is  only  a  clever  imi- 
tation of  how  antiquity  built  at  the  beginning 
of  this  centurv  and  furnished  with  old  works 
of  art  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  We  pass 
through  a  massive  door  to  the  ''page's  court," 
and  sit  down  to  a«vait  the  coming  of  the  war- 
der, who  will  show  us  what  is  within  the 
ancient  looking  walls.  There  are  tourna- 
ment saddles,  armory  and  armor  of  the  vari- 


ous periods ;  and  there  is  the  statue  of  the 
peasant  leader  Stephen  Fadinger;  but  the 
beautiful  Hapsburg  room,  containiag  marble 
statues  of  all  the  princes  of  that  line  from  the 
great  Rudolph  to  Maria  Theresa  has  ftr 
more  interest  for  me.  They  were  an  impoa- 
ing  company,  and  a  curious  family  likenes 
was,  I  thought,  traceable  through  the  many 
generations.  The  very  heavy  under  lip  ii 
not  a  beautiful  feature,  and  ones  is  pleased 
to  see  it  almost .  entirely  disappear  i^  the 
semblance  of  the  great  empress — ^the  loftiest 
Hapsburg  of  them  all. 

It  were  long  to  tell  of  all  the  cariotitiei 
here  garnered,  but  I  must  mention  a  picton 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  entrapped  in  the 
lofty  cavern  on  the  Martinswand,  with  the 
priest  and  people  in  the  valley  below  him, 
striving  to  comfort  him  with  their  religious 
rites.  The  delivering  angel  ia^ot  sbown, 
but  the  picture  was  so  strikingly  true  to  na- 
ture, that  we  could  recognize  it  in  a  momeat, 
without  appealing  to  the  catalogue.  Thai 
we  were  shown  a  tower,  in  the  base  of  which 
was  a  fearsome  place,  a  dungeon  and  & 
torture-chamber,  and  sitting  on  a  low  step  in 
the  darkest  corner,  we  could  dimly  see  a  fur- 
lorn,  wasted  semblance  of  a  prisoner  chained 
both  by  the  hands  and  feet. 

At  our  entrance  he  raised  hia  head  drear- 
ily, and  shook  his  chained  hands  in  agooj  of 
despair ;  but  we  are  now  too  deeply  experi- 
enced in  shams  to  be  scared  even  by  thU  ap^ 
parition.  The  present  lord  of  the  Au^irlan 
realm,  we  trust,  is  a  more  judicious  ruler  than 
to  allow  chained  captives,  expiating  their 
crimes,  to  be  gazed  upon  idly  by  visitors  from 
other  lands.  It  is  only  a  clever  mechanical 
device.  Then  we  ascend  several  stairwayi. 
till  we  reach  the  summit  of  the  tower,  froa 
which  a  fine  and  extensive  view  of  all  the 
country  round  amply  repays  the  climber. 
Returning  from  Franzensburg,  our  guide 
leads  us  to  a  pretty  grotto,  with  a  water&Il. 
and  then  we  cross  a  bridge  to  the  Turoie; 
platz  (place  of  Tv)urnaments),  where  evtrrr- 
thing  was  arranged  as  if  the  mimic  war  wu 
to  take  place  to-morrow.  There  was  ix 
wide  field,  the  galleries  for  spectators,  the  pa- 
vilions for  princes  and  ladies  of  high  degrn 
the  portals  of  entry  and  of  ^ress  for  thi 
contending  knights;  but  we  smile  to  thiii. 
picturesque  and  stately  as  the  tourney  mi*" 
have  been,  that  the  days  of  chivalry  ar. 
goae.  A  better  chivalry  is  coming — has  a.* 
ready  come — ^a  chivalry  that  seeks  to  rig^* 
wrongs  and  defend  the  state  by  just  and  eq  a. 
law,  and  by  wisely  instructing  the  people  :: 
all  the  precious  lore,  which  once  only  iu 
favored  rew  could  enjoy.  It  is  not  yet  bri^^: 
day  but  the  morning  is  breaking  with  w.c- 
drous  promise. 
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The  nnmeroiu  Jewish  population  is  a  strik- 
ing feature  of  Yienna.  We  walked  many 
times  through  the  narrow  and  crowded 
streets  which  are  called  the  Jewish  quarter, 
though  in  these  better  days  the  sons  of  Israel 
dwell  where  they  will  in  Vienna.  Still  they 
cling  together,  and  the  street  called  Juden- 
g&ne  is  thronged  with  Jews,  always  distin- 
guishable from  other  people  by  their  phys- 
iognomy, and  here,  also  by  their  dress.  Very 
many  of  them  wear  the  long  overcoat  reach- 
ing annost  to  the  ground,  and  have  the  hair 
curled  at  the  side  in  a  single  lock,  which 
makes  their  thin,  care-worn  faces  look  yet 
narrower.  Then  too,  they  have  a  humble, 
bowed,  deprecating  manner.  I  imagine, 
strikingly  unlike  the  cheerful,  gay  Viennese, 
who  seem  to  extract  all  possible  sweetness 
from  the  curious  flower  of  human  life.  They 
tell  us  that  these  Jews  are  mostly  from  Po- 
laad,  but  I  should  judge  by  the  names  on  the 
doors,  they  were  also  many  of  them  from 
Spain  and  Portugal.  They  are  a  very  wealthy 
people,  but  oh  !  so  dirty  and  squalid-looking. 
I  think  they  need  converting  to  cleanliness  as 
much  as  to  Christianity. 

The  American  Street  Railways,  as  they  are 
called,  are  now  extensively  used  in  Vienna, 
and  afford  an  inexpensive  means  of  reaching 
many  parts  of  the  city.  But  the  cars  are  not 
80  well  fitted -up  as  ours,  and  the  universal 
smoking  habits  of  the  people,  not  to  mention 
a  sad  attendant  evil,  make  them  less  desir- 
able than  we  find  them  at  home.  They  do 
Dot  stop  at  random  just  anywhere  along  the 
street,  but  have  regular  stations  called  "  halt- 
stellas "  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  apart, 
where  they  take  in  and  land  passengers  It  is 
needful  to  be  very  quick  in  getting  out,  or 
the  car  moves  on  without  pity  and  takes  you 
;o  the  next  station,  unless  one  has  the  courage 
0  imitate  the  agile  brethren  who  conquer 
ate  by  stepping  horn  the  car  in  motion. 
?erhap8  when  the  good-humored  people  of 
iTienna  come  to  see  us  in  1876,  they  will  see 
mr  pleasant,  obliging  ways  in  regard  to 
treetcar  travel,  and  will  generously  emulate 
is—and  in  future  pick  up  the  weary  wan- 
lererer  wherever  he  is  found. 

And  now  (Tenth  month  21st)  we  take  a 
ingering,  regretful  leave  of  the  city  of 
Henna.  We  ^o  onward  to  Pesth  by  rail,  as 
he  river  is  so  low,  the  steamers  have  ceased 
unning  further  up  the  Danube  than  that 
oint 

The  railway  station  is  a  place  of  great 
eauty,  adorned  with  polished  pillars,  fitting 
'Ulptures  and  painted  windows,  and  in  the 
right  morning  hour,  we  roll  out  of  the  fair 
ity  towards  Hungary.  We  pass  a  wide  bed 
F  gravel,  which  a  fellow-traveller  tells  us 
as    formerly  the  bed   of  the  Danube,  the 


needs  of  navigation  having  obliged  the  deep- 
ening  and  narrowing  of  the  channel. 

We  take  a  last  look  at  the  friendly  heigbta 
of  Leopoldsburg  and  Kahlenburg,  which 
keep  guard  over  Vienna,  and  suggest  days  of 
enjoyment.  Around  us  are  broad  and  fertile 
lands,  green  with  the  young  wheat  in  different 
stages  of  advancement.  Soon  the  country 
becomes  almost  entirely  level,  as  if  it  bad 
been  the  bed  of  a  vast  lake  in  some  far  away 
time.  We  pass  the  battle-field  of  Wagram^ 
where  France  and  Austria  met  in  fierce  and 
useless  battle,  and  soon  after  a  dark,  luxur- 
iant young  foreet  of  pines — beautiful,  sturdy,, 
little  trees,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
giving  great  promise  of  future  grandeur.  The 
extreme  scarcity  of  population  is  noticeable,, 
and  when  dwellings  do  occur,  they  look  des- 
olate and  devoid  of  ornament.  We  see  a 
lonely,  though  a  well-cultivated  and  fertile 
land. 

In  two  hours  we  cross  the  boundary  which 
divides  Hungary  from  Austria,  and  pass  un- 
challenged into  the  realm  of  the  fiery  chil- 
dren of  Attila.  The  land  is  now  a  vast,  roll- 
ing plain,  rising  to  the  south  in  hills  of  mod* 
erate  elevation.  Now  and  then  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  little  villages  ne£(tled  between  the 
hills — poor,  miserable,  little  town  enough,, 
consisting  of  mere  huts,  thatched  with  straw 
or  grass,  and  giving  very  little  evidence  of 
comfort  or  thrift. 

Very  soon  we  enter  a  rather  sterile  looking 
hill  country,  and  while  I  am  gazing  earn- 
estly, trying  to  get  an  idea  of  the  land  and 
of  those  who  dwell  therein,  we  dart  into  a 
tunnel  that  seems  interminable.  It  is  only 
four  minutes  till  we  emerge  again  into  day- 
light, but  I  should  have  guessed  that  it  had 
been  ten.  We  have  penetrated  a  southern 
spur  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  now 
are  in  sight  of  the  city  of  Pressburg,  the  for- 
mer capital  of  Hungary,  where  her  kings 
were  crowned.  Pressburg  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Danube,  on  a  moderately  elevated 
valley,  with  vine-clad  hills  rising  all  around 
it,  giving  promise  of  beautiful  views,  if  we 
could  take  time  to  explore  them. 

Below  Pressburg  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
again  become  flat,  and  we  traverse  a  wide,, 
lonely  plain,  with  broad  wheat-fields  and 
corn-fields,  and  with  very  few  inhabitants^ 
The  dwellings  when  they  do  occur  are  of  one 
story  and  mostly  with  thatched  roofs,  and  the 
soil  in  some  places  is  quite  black  and  has  the 
appearance  of  great  fertility,  and  a  very 
long-horned  light  colored  kind  of  cattle  are 
feeding  in  great  herds  on  the  grass  land. 
Numerous  flocks  of  sheep  also  occur  very 
frequently,  and  as  there  are  no  fences  or 
hedges  for  boundaries,  picturesque  shepherds 
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with  white  sheep-skin  coats  are  seen  keeping 
«i]ent  watch  and  ward. 

As  the  day  declines,  we  get  a  view  of  the 
huge  dome  of  the  modern  cathedral  at  Gran, 
which  rises  on  a  hill  to  the  southward.  It 
resembles  that  of  St.  Peters  at  Rome,  and  was 
begun  in  1821,  at  the  cost  of  the  Primate  of 
Hungary,  Cardinal  Rudnay. 

And  now  the  valley  contracts,  and  we  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  river.  The  banks  are 
of  picturesque  limestone  and  porphyry.  High 
up»  on  a  conical  mountain,  stand  the  great 
and  extensive  ruins  of  castle  Wissegrad,  for- 
merly inhabited  by  the  Kings  of  Hungary. 
This  histoiic  stronghold  was  built  by  the 
Sclaves  before  the  conquest  of  the  ]and  by  the 
Magyars,  and  was  greatly  embellished  by  the 
king  Mathew  Corvinus  who  converted  the 
bare  rock  into  pleasant  gardens.  Then,  we 
read,  did  fountains  play  in  the  gardens,  while 
mostly  pictures  and  rare  books  furnished  the 
libraries,  and  the  saloons  and  halls  were 
decorated  with  ornaments  worthy  of  a  royal 
court. 

It  was  destroyed,  once  by  the  Moslem,  and 
then  again  dismantled  by  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  Its  glory  is  gone  but  how  startlingly 
does  it  remind  the  wanderer  of  the  dim  days 
of  the  semi-fabulous  middle  ages. 

And  no«v  the  sun  has  gone  down,  and  we 
can  see  no  more  with  any  distinctness  as  we 
draw  near  the  city  which  is  the  fair  modern 
capital  of  the  Magyar  land.  S.  R. 

Tenth  month  26<A,  1874. 

Selected. 
OONCERNINa  SHOES. 

''  How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  shoes,  O 
prince's  daughter !"  sang  Solomon,  describ- 
ing the  beauties  of  the  church  three  thousand 
years  ago. 

The  rough  sandals  spoken  of  so  contempt- 
uously in  Abraham's  days,  had  given  place  to 
eandallums,  consisiting  of  a  sole,  a  strap 
passing  from  the  heel  of  the  sole  to  &sten  on 
the  instep,  and  a  toe-piece.  Gleaming  was 
the  gold-embroidered  strap  of  velvet  with 
sapphires,  rubies,  amethyst,  and  beryl,  and 
fair  were  the  white  feet  of  the  Hebrew  ladies 
then,  innocent  of  the  yellow  hose  now  in 
favor  with  the  Orientals.  Stately,  too,  was 
their  step  ;  for  the  wide  loose  soles  and  the 
absence  of  heels  enabled  the  wearer  to  move 
so  majestically  that  some  translators  of  the 
*'  Canticles  "  affirm  that  Solomon  exclaimed, 
''  How  beautiful  is  thy  walking  I" 

We  know  not  where  these  shoes  were  pro- 
cured, but  on  the  walls  of  Thebes  are  curious 
Egyptian  figures  of  men  with  their  knees 
drawn  to  their  chins,  plying  an  instrument 
like  an  awl,  drawing  long  threads,  which 
might  have  been  waxed-ends,  through  soles 


and  similar  devices,  while  history  relates  that 
sandal -making  formed  a  separate  trade  io 
Egypt  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.  C. 

There  is  an  odd  custom  of  Bible  times  r- 
ferred  to  in  the  Book  of  Ruth,  which  then 
answered  for  a  testimony  in  Israel — a  legil 
binding  of  a  bargain  when  property  U  re- 
deemed or  passed  from  one  party  to  anothei^ 
"a  man  plucked  off  his  shoe  and  gave  it  to  Vu 
neighbor." 

Perhaps  the  form  common  among  the  early 
Saxons  in  the  transfer  of  authority  was  a  cor- 
ruption of  this.  During  the  festivities  fol- 
lowing a  wedding,  the  bride's  father  preseotcd 
his  son  in-law  with  his  daughter's  slipper, 
with  which  the  bridegroom  thrice  rapped  the 
head  of  his  bride  to  show  her  that  she  wsj 
no  longer  under  parental  rule,  but  mue: 
thenceforth  obey  her  chosen  lord. 

In  the  days  of  the  Caosars,  the  "  gentle 
craft "  won  a  patron  saint  St.  Crispm,  t 
native  of  Rome  and  a  convert  to  Christiac- 
ity,  befriended  shoemakers  and  supplied  thr 
oppressed  poor  with  shoes  made  from  leather 
which  angel- hands,brought  him  from  besTeolj 
tanneries.  So  says  one  version  of  the  legend ; 
but  another — alas  for  the  Crispin ! — sajs  U 
stole  his  materials.  Be  this  as  it  may,  be 
sufiTered  martyrdom  for  his  faith. 

Among  the  early  Romans,  different  dasse* 
donned  different  styles  of  foot  gear.  Chief 
magistrates  were  conspicuous  in  red  shoes  oc 
high  days  of  ceremony.  Ladies,  tcK>,  wore  red, 
and  coxcombs,  purple  shoes  of  costly  textures. 
With  the  poor,  plain  black  and  cheap  lealhen 
were  the  rule.  Neat's  leather  was  much  il 
use,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  first  sceoe  vf 
"  Julius  Csasar,"  where  the  cobbler  says  hb 
business  is  one  he  may  use  with  a  safe  con- 
science; "  he  is  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes  ;2i 
proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neat's  leather 
have  gone  upon  his  handiwork." 

It  is  said  that  the  Roman  ladies  wore  sai* 
dais,  "  with  soles  of  cork  at  least  a  finger  is 
thickness."  We  are  sure  they  were  saved  u 
their  rainy-day  saunterings  from  wearing  i» 
odious  and  odorous  "rubbers,"  or,  as  Ue 
Pennsylvanians  say,  **  gums,"  of  our  day. 

While  the  Chinese  obeyed  their  pinching 
boots,  the  Dutch,  their  pattens,  and  the  Nori 
American  Indian,  moccasin-shod,  atealthi.j 
trod  over  the  mountains  and  prairies  unknov: 
to  Christendom,  England  and  France  vifC 
with  one  another  in  the  inventing  of  of 
styles  of  shoes.  The  earlier  Anglo- Saxc:^ 
wore  sandals ;  but  with  the  Normaa  conque. 
"  cracorres  "  (shoes  with  immense  toe-poio'^ 
were  introduced.  A  certain  Earl  of  An;  » 
is  said  to  have  exercised  the  privil^^  whu: 
many  persons  of  rank  exercise,  and  to  hart 
originated  the  fashion  to  hide  some  defonsi:/ 
of  his  toes. 
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There  flourished  in  the  time  of  William 
RufuB,  a  famous  gentleman,  Robert  by  name, 
who  wore  points  two  feet  in  length  to  his 
shoes ;  they  were  stuffed  with  tow  and  twisted 
like  ram's  horns.  With  these  appendages,  this 
medisBval  Beau  Brummel  played  the  gallant 
to  fair  ladies,  and  was  considered  eminently 
elegant  by  them. 

In  Chaucer's  time  the  turned-up  toes  were 
cut  in  imitation  of  windows,  and  fastened  with 
gold  chains  to  the  knee.  In  these  strode  the 
Englishmen,  while  Frenchmen  pirouetted  in 
"  bird-shoes."  In  these  the  toe  projected  like 
a  beak,  while  the  heel  was  elongated  into  a 
claw.  Such  ridiculous  articles  of  wear  excited 
the  wrath  of  popes  and  kings ;  yet  in  vain 
were  bulls  and  edicts  issued,  or  councils 
called  which  decreed  against  them — they  con- 
tinued in  TOgue  for  three  centuries. 

When  that  English  Bluebeard,  Henry 
VIII,  ascended  the  throne,  the  fashion  chan- 
ged. His  gouty  toes  required  a  more  gener- 
ous width  of  sole  than  the  steepled  points 
allowed,  and  soon  the  court  and  nobility  sub- 
missively shuffled  about  in  huge,  platter- 
shaped  brogans  of  velvet  and  silk. 

After  Charles  the  Second  passed  from  view, 
the  mania  for  fashioning  new  styles  subsided, 
and  we  soon  find  in  England  the  shoe  of  our 
day,  which,  barring  high  heels,  is  very  sen- 
sible. 

The  shoe  plays  its  part  in  numerous  ancient 
proverbs,  one  of  the  most  antique  of  which  is 
the  saying,  "  The  shoe  pinches  somewhere." 
It  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Plutarch.  Then,  as 
the  story  goes,  a  certain  man  of  rank  put 
away  his  wife,  without  good  cause  his  friends 
thought,  so  they  questioned  him  concerning 
his  act  He  held  out  his  foot,  and  inquired 
if  they  could  find  fault  with  the  fit  of  his 
shoes.  They  replied  that  there  was  no  fault 
with  them.  "Ah I"  he  exclaimed,  "but  I 
know  best  where  they  pinch  me."  They 
qaestioned  him  no  more. 


mm   ■ 


The  same  pride  that  makes  us  condemn 
the  faults  we  imagine  ourselves  exempt  from, 
uiclines  us  to  despise  the  good  qualities  we 
ire  not  possessed  of. 


■■■  I 


THE  CL08£  OF  THE  YEAB. 

^(is  midDight's  holy  hoar — and  silence  now, 

brooding  like  a  gentle  spirit,  o'er 

le  still  and  pulseless  world.     Hark  I  on  the  winds 

|e  bell's  deep  tones  are  swelling;  'lis  the  knell 
the  departing  year.    No  funeral  train 

sweeping  past — ^yet,  on  yon  stream  and  wood, 
rith  melancholy  light  the  mconbeams  rest, 
Ike  a  pale,  spotless  shroud :  the  air  Is  stirred, 
U  by  a  monrner's  sigh — and  on  yon  cloud 
bat  floats  BO  still  and  placidly  through  heaven, 
■e  spirits  of  the  seasons  seem  to  stand, 
[bung  Spring,  bright  Summer,  Autumn's  solemn 
form, 


And  Winter  with  his  aged  locks,  all  breathe 
In  mournful  cadences  that  come  abroad. 
Like  the  far  wind  harp's  wild  and  loaehing  wail 
A  melancholy  dirge  o'er  the  dead  year, 
Qone  from  the  earth  forever  I 

'Tis  a  time 
For  memory  and  for  tears.     Within  the  deep, 
Still  chambers  of  the  heart,  a  spectre  dim, 
Whose  tones  are  like  the  wizard  voice  of  Time, 
Heard  from  the  tomb  of  ages,  points  its  cold 
And  solemn  finger  to  the  beautiful 
And  holy  visions  that  have  passed  away. 
And  left  no  shadow  of  their  loveliness 
On  the  dead  waste  of  life.     That  sceptre  lifts 
The  coflSn-lid  of  hope,  and  Joy  and  Love 
Are  bending  mournfully  above  the  pale. 
Sweet  forms   that  slumber  there,  scattering  dead 

flowers 
O'er  what  has  passed  to  nothingness.    The  Year 
Has  gone,  and  with  it  many  a  glorious  throng 
Of  happy  dreams.     Its  mark  is  on  each  brow. 
Its  shadow  on  each  heart.     In  its  swift  course 
It  waved  its  sceptre  o'er  the  beautiful, 
And  they  are  not.     It  laid  its  pallid  hand 
Upon  the  strong  man — and  the  haughty  form 
Is  fallen,  and  the  flashing  eye  is  dim. 
It  trod  the  hall  of  revelry,  where  thronged 
The  bright  and  joyous — and  the  tearful  wail 
Of  stricken  ones  is  heard,  where  erst  the  song 
And  reckless  shouts  resounded.     It  passed  o'er 
The  battle-plain  where  sword  and  spear  and  shield. 
Flashed  in  the  light  of  mid-day — and  the  strength 
Of  serried  hosts  is  shivered,  and  the  grass, 
Green  from  the  soil  of  carnage,  waves  above 
The  crushed  and  mouldering  skeleton.     It  came 
And  faded  like  a  mist  at  eve — 
Yet  ere  it  melted  in  the  viewless  air, 
It  heralded  its  millions  to  their  home 
In  the  dim  land  of  dreams. 

Remorseless  Time ! 
Fierce  spirit  of  the  glass  and  scythe — what  power 
Can  stay  him  in  Lis  silent  course,  or  melt 
His  iron  heart  to  pity !     On,  still  on, 
He  passes,  and  forever.    The  proud  bird, 
The  Condor  of  the  Andes,  tnat  can  soar 
Through  heaven's  unfathomable  depths,  or  brave 
The  fury  of  the  northern  hurricane, 
And  bathe  his  plumage  in  the  thunder's  home, 
Furls  his  broad  wings  at  nightfall,  and  sinks  down 
To  rest,  upon  his  mountain  crag.     But  Time 
Knows  not  the  weight  of  sleep  or  weariness : 
And  night's  deep  darkness  has  no  chain  to  bind 
His  rushing  pinion.     Revolutions  sweep 
O'er  earth,  like  troubled  visions  on  the  breast 
Of  dreaming  sorrow.     Cities  rise  and  sink 
Like  bubbles  on  the  water — fiery  Isles 
Spring  blazing  from  the  ocean  and  ga  back 
To  their  mysterious  caverns.     Mountains  rear 
To  heaven  their  bald  and  blackest  cliff-*,  and  bow 
Their  tall  heads  to  the  plains.     New  Empires  rise 
Gathering  the  strength  of  hoary  centuries, 
And  rush  down  like  the  Alpine  avalanche, 
Startling  the  nations  .  .      .  and  the  very  stars. 
Yon  bright  and  burning  blazonry  of  God, 
Glitter  awhile  in  their  eternal  depths. 
And,  like  the  Plead,  loveliest  of  her  train, 
Shoot  from  their  glorious  spheres  and  pass  away. 
To  darkle  in  the  trackless  void.     Yet  Time — 
Time,  the  Tomb-Builder,  holds  his  fierce  career, 
Dark,  stern,  all  pitiless,  and  pauses  not. 
Amid  the  thousand  wrecks  that  strew  his  path, 
To  sit  and  muse,  like  othtr  conquerors, 
Upon  the  fearful  ruin  he  has  wrought ! 

Pbsntiom. 
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HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  MUTES. 

We  have  been  requested  by  one  of  our  sub- 
scribers to  insert  the  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  recently  received  from  a  parent  of  one 
of  the  pupils  of  "  Whipple's  Home  School 
for  Deaf  Mutps,  Mystic  River,  Conn." — Eds. 

"  We  feel  as  if  a  new  life  had  been  given 
to  us,  when  we  see  that  after  a  few  months' 
attendance  at  a  school  where  articulation 
and  lip-reading  were  taught,  our  dear  M. 
came  home  able  to  ask  in  a  most  agreeable, 
pleasant  tone  of  voice  for  any  article  she 
wished." 

•  ••*•• 

"  Mutes  .can  as  readily  and  sur?ly  be 
taught  articulation,  and  learn  to  read  the  lips 
understandingly,  as  they  can  the  dgn  lan- 
guage. If  my  grown  up  children  can  be 
taught  to  speak  and  read  the  lips,  the  next 
generation  of  deaf  mutes  all  over  the  land 
ought  surely  to  be  a  speaking  people." 

H.  £.  Lawrence. 

Bashear  City^  St,  Mary^Sy  La, 


ixx}m:s 


•  ^•^ 


We  are  like  children,  who  repeat  by  rote 
the  sentences  of  grandames  and  tutors,  and, 
as  they  grow  older,  of  the  men  of  talents  and 
character  they  chance  to  see,  painfully  recol- 
lecting the  exact  words  the?  spoke;  after- 
wards, when  they  come  into  the  point  of  view 
which  those  had  who  uttered  these  sayings, 
they  understand  them  and  are  willing  to  let, 
the' words  go  ;  for  at  any  time,  they  can  use 
words  as  good  when  occasion  comes.  If  we 
live  truly  we  shall  tee  truly.  It  is  as  easy 
for  the  strong  man  to  be  strong  as  it  is  for  tha 
weak  to  t)e  weak.  When  we  have  new  per- 
ception we  shall  gladly  disburden  the  memory 
of  its  hoarded  treasures  as  old  rubbish.  When 
a  man  lives  with  God  his  voice  shi^U  be  as 
sweet  as  the  murmur  of  the  brook  and  the 
rustle  of  the  corn. — Emerson, 


NOXIOES. 


CTRCULAR    MEB TINGS. 

let  mo.  3,  Frankford,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 
'*  Plymouth,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 


4( 


Philadelphia  First-dat  School  Union  meets  at 
Girard  Avenue  Meeting  House  First  month  8th,  at  8 
o'clock  P.  M. 


Friends'  Social    Lyceum  meetp   at   Race   Street 
Library  Room  oa  the  eTeQiug  of  First  month  7th. 


Burlington  Quarterly  First-day  School  Union 
will  be  bald  at  Mount  Holly  on  Seventh-day,  First 
month  9tb,  1875,  at  10  A.  M 

All  interested  are  cordially  inrited  to  attend. 


Mary  J.  Garwood,     \  /tj^l, 
Martha  U.  De  Cou,    /  ^*^^*- 


The  committee  of  investigation  J6n  Olafsaonf 
Olaf  Olafsson  and  M.  Bjornson  sent  to  the  Pacific 
coast  by  the  Icelander  settlers  in  Wisconsin  have 
given  preference  for  Eodiak  Island,  which  lies  south 
of  the  Alaska  peninsula.  In  their  report  they 
say  :  **  Kodiak  Island  is  excellently  fitted  for  stock 
raising,  the  fisheries  are  abnndant  ail  the  year 
round,  and  there  is  plenty  of  timber  for  fire-wood. 
or  house-building  and  for  boat-building,  every- 
where east  of  the  153d  meridian,  and  it  is  only  a 
little  distance  to  the  Kenai  peninsula,  where  tim- 
ber suitable  for  building  large  jships  grows.  The 
island  has  in  nearly  every  respect  advantages  over 
Iceland,  and  the  climate  especially  is  milder  in  ibc 
winter  time  without  being  warmer  in  snmmer,  and 
summer  is  a  great  deal  longer  than  in  Iceland. 

"We  will  mention  here  that  the  Icelanders  care 
fish  better  than  other  people  in  Europe.  And  I, 
J6n  Olafsson,  have  in  Norway  heard  merchants  who 
had  traded  in  Spain  with  Icelandic  and  Norwegian 
fish  say  that  they  could  not  sell  the  Norwrgian  ar- 
ticle in  the  market  until  the  Icelandic  fish  bad  bees 
Fold  out.  Many  persons  in  Iceland  also  well  an- 
derstand  the  art  of  smoking  salmon  and  preaerviag 
It  in  tin  cans. 

<*  We  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  recommcrnd 
those  of  our  countrymen  who  are  minded  to  eic- 
igrate  that  they  come  hither  if  they  can,  and  we  do 
this  after  a  minute  and  concientioas  deliberation 
in  the  firm  belief  that  it  will  be  for  their  advatt- 
age,  as  the  land  seems  in  every  respect  well  adap:r: 
to  them  and  answers  completely  all  onr  cxpectA- 
tions." 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  all  consomer? 
of  kerosene  oil   to  the  pernicious   and  unhealthy 
practice  of  using  lamps  filled  with  that  article  tnih 
the  wicks  turned  dovm.     The  gas  which  should  be 
consumed  by  the  fiame  is  by  this  means  left  heavily 
in  the  air,  while  the  cost  of  the  oil  that  saied  a*. 
the  present  prices  would  be  scarcely  one  doUar  a 
year  for  the  lamps  of  a  household.     A  large  family 
of  children  in  the  country  were  taken  ill  one  nigh: 
and  going  to    the  nursery  the  mother    foond  tkc 
whole  room  nearly  suffocating  with  a  lamp  tame^ 
nearly  out,  whereupon  the  doctor  forbade  the  n»- 
of  a  lamp  at  night  unless   burned  at   fall  bead. — 
Boston  Tranteript. 

Thi  famous  telescope  of  the  Paris  Observatory 
commenced  in  1865,  by  the  lamented  Leon  FoucanU 
the  originator  of  the  beautiful  experiment  by  whic- 
the  fact  of  the  earth's  motion  was  practicall  j  &3 : 
palpably  demonstrated  to  the  eye  by  a  gigantic  pen- 
dulum suspended  under  the  dome  of  the  Paotbea::. 
is  now  rapidly  approachisg  completion,  and  at  trap's 
much   attention   in   the  astronomical  world.      T^^ 
dimensions  of  1  he  instrument  are  very  large,  ace  :: 
is  asserted  that  its  power  will  exceed  anything  thi 
has  been  yet  effected  in  that  direction.     The    tj  - 
will  be  fifteen  metres  long,  with  a  diameter  of  t« 
metres.     The  constructors  are  now  employed    cp   . 
the  reflector,  which  will  be  made  of  glass  eo^e^t-'- 
with   a  metallic   coating,   either  of  gold  or  silTf- 
The  mould  alone  for  the  casting  of  the  glass    of  tz  - 
disk,  at    the    St.   Qobain    manufactory,     req'.^:r 
six   months    for  its  completion,    and    when     • .- 
aaother  month  will  be  requisite  to  give  it  ita  prr  ••  - 
shape  and  polish  before  going  to  the  Obserxa:^: 
to  receive  its  metallic  coating.'  A  movable  8t*ircA»- 
for  mounting  to  the  telescope* is  also  in  proce^« 
construction,  and  is  said  to  be  almost  b»  lender' 
apiece  of  mechanism   as  the  instramenl  tt^clf.^ 
Farit  Letter  of  PhUa,  Ev.  Bulletin. 
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D[SIRIIBIE  GOODS  FOR  FRIENDS. 

NEAT  STRIPED  SILKS,  STJ  cU.  and  tl  .00  per  jard. 
IS,  24,  22  KDd   24  inch  COLORED    fiARCELONA 

3HAWL8. 
WHITE  CASHMERE  SHAWLS,  different  sti«B. 
LONG  AND  SQUARE  BOCND  THIBET  SHAWLS 
LONQ  k  SQUARE  BOUND  BLANKET  SHAWLS. 
LONG  AND.SQUARE  UIXED  BLANKET  SHAWLS 
FIFTY  BROWN  MIXED  SQUARE  SHAWLS,  neat 

Borders. 
200  TDS.  GRENADINE,  ibr  Frieods'  Capi- 
5GD  TDS.   BROWN  AND   MODE  CASHHGBES,.fiDi 

at  62}  ctB. 
BROWN  AND  MODE  MOHAIRS,  FOR  FRIENDS. 
3-1  and  6-4  MODE  FLANNELS,  FOR   SKIRTING 

AND  SACQUES, 
OLITB  BROWN  FRENCH  UERINOES,  from  IS  cu. 

up. 
PLAIN  SHADES  OF  SILKS,  at  J1.3Ti  per.  jard. 
ONE  CASE  CANTON  FLANNELS,  at  12i  cU.  for 


JOHN    H.    STOKES. 

S.  W,  cor.  Tth  and  Arch  StB.,  Philada. 

H  B.— I  bare  on  hand  seTeral  pieces  of  fine 
OLIVB  AND  BROWN  FRENCH  BEAVER  CLOTHS, 
of  the  belt  makea,  and  MY  OWN  IMPORTATION, 
adapted  to  Frienda,  which  I  will  close  out  LESS 
THAN  COST,  D17  sales  not  warranting  me  in  kseping 
a  line  of  these  goods. 


SAMTTEIi  HAROT, 

Jetue/er]  Practical  Engrauer 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS  AND  VISITING  CARDS. 
Lettering  of  all  kinds  neatlj  siecnted. 
^rSpecial  care  ^Ten  to  the  repurlng  of  Watches, 
Jewel  rr,  &c. 

708  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

(Nsil  dooi  to  Friends'  Book  SloT*.}  U-lj 


New  Type-Skilled  Workmen 
0  5 


Corner  of  Library  Street. 


To  meet  the  argent  demand  of  the  times  the 
FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  have  deter- 
mined to  REDDCE  PRICES,  and  will  hereafter  sen 
their  $65  Macfaioe  for  $45,  and  other  gtylei  in  propor- 
tion. THE  FLORENCE  is  the  only  Sewing  Machine 
that  feeds  the  work  backward  and  forward,  or  to 
right  and  lelt,  as  the  parchaasr  maj  prefer.  It  ha* 
been  greatlj  ihpsovso  and  bikplifibd,  aod  is  far  bet- 
ter than  any  other  macbioe  io  the  market.  IT  IB 
NOW  THE  CHEAPEST.  Agents  WanUd: 
Priacipat  ofBce,  1133  Ohestnnt  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


BICBARDB  a  BHOUBDB, 

Carpenters  and  Builders, 

No.  IIIB  Saiavr  Ailiy, 
(Tirat  Street  ahoTe  Race  Street,) 


J-OBBina  ATTBBSal}  TO. 
UHUie,  ramawam  tarn 

N.  Twsntlath  St.  No.  IIU  O 


FiimHiirw  Wanro«n»,  18  North  Ninth  Stmt 

'  Muiiibatarer  and  Dealer  In 

Hardwood  Furniture, 

■WOVEN    ■WIRE    BPRIN'a. 

Hair  and  Susk  Mattresses 

our  Sl.AJSTTl. 

S^'Repaiiing,  Varniahlng  and  UphoUteiing 
prompttj  attended  to. 

gg^Fnrnitnre  carefoll;  Packed,  BemoT«d  and 
Stored. 


LIGHT  EXPENSES  r 


LOW  PRIDES  t 


D.  li.  STACKHOTTSX:, 

cmNA,  giassIId'quffiisware, 

No.  64S  N.  Zightli  St.,  tSan  Wallaos, 

-PTTTT.  A  -mnT.-PTTT  a 

IVBapeolHl  Attention  f^Ten  te  Decorating  Ohfoa  and 
KogrnTUg  QLumware. 
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JOWEH  COM POUMD  BED  SPRlMfl 


Fat'2 


TbU  Spring  has  no  superior  either  Among  high 
lOW  pried  competitors.  It  cocBiBtB  of  two  coupled 
Bpicnl  springs,  aurmoanted  by  independeat  loopg 
Tor  the  recoption  of  the  Bl&ts,  rendering  it  more 
itrong,  stead;  a.nd  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  pnt  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Give  liie  and 
bind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  ani~ 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  suppi;  tbonsknds  of 
references.  "  lontB  CoHPOirirD  SpBixa  "  Uannfnc- 
tor;,  236  Sooth  Si^cond  Street,  PhiladetphU.  Areata 
oaa  do  well  canrassing  for  this  spring. 


DR.  OBO.  ROBERTS, 

DBNTIST, 

PoUnsLT  421  HOBTH    HlITH  aTHIT, 

hM  r«iii07ed  to  HI  North  Eighth  Street,  where  ke 
wonld  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  hie  serTices. 


FRIENDB'  CBNTRAIi  TAIXiOR  BTORB. 

ISAAC  E.  HAODONALD,  Ut«  Ontter  and  For«- 
man  for  Ghas.  C.  Jacison,  deceased,  has  remored 
to  104  N.  6lb  3l.  above  Arch.  Having  had  26  ;eu8' 
Biperience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clotbiag,  he 
solicits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 


MOD   BUSINESS   OPPOBTDBITT, 


WHEELER  &  WILSON 

UAKUFACTURIirO   COHFANT 

are  reorganising  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
offer  better  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  H UHBEB  6 

HAVIJFAOTITBIirO  SEWINO   HAOHIVE. 

APPLY   AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILJDA. 


OBNBRAL   FURNISHING    DNDHBTAEia, 
No.  907  Fill  SI  BT  Striit,  Pbii.1. 
A  Qeneral  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Oofflns,  and 
erery  requisite  for  Funerals  famished.  Using  Eeed'l 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  presented 

at  the  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  Stoarth- 

more  College. 

Six  years  ago  it  was  our  painful  duty  to 
record,  in  our  Annual  Report  to  the  Stock- 
holderd,  the  loss  by  death  of  "one  of  the 
wisest  and  best  friends  of  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege," in  the  person  of  Samuel  J.  Underbill, 
of  Jericho,  L.  I.  Since  that  time  no  death 
has  occurred  among  the  Managers  until  with- 
ia  the  last  four  months,  but  within  this  brief 
period  three  of  our  number,  who  were  with 
as  one  year  ago,  have  been  called  away  by 
death:  our  beloved  friends  Anna  M.  Hop- 
per, Wm.  Dorsey  and  S.  B.  Worth. 

Anna  M.  Hopper  was  not  actively  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  College  at  its  commence- 
ment, but  she  entered  into  its  management  in 
time  to  render  important  service  in  organiz- 
ing and  arranging  its  various  departments, 
and  from  that  time  forward  the  institution 
had  no  more  zealous  and  efficient  worker. 
Her  strong,  clear  intellect,  united  with  great 
practical  ability,  qualified  her  for  a  wide  field 
of  usefulness  in  the  active  government  of  the 
College,  and  the  trusts  committed  to  her  were 
discharged  with  the  conscientious  fidelity 
which  so  strongly  marked  her  character. 

Her  calm,  deliberate  judgment  was  so  just 
in  its  decisions  that  its  influence  was  felt  to 
be  of  great  importance  in  deciding  difficult 
questions,  while  she  ever  commended  her  own 
views  by  a  courteous  respect  for  the  opinions 
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of  others.  From  her  first  appointment  as 
Manager,  she  has  been  an  active  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  ministering  to  the 
various  needs  of  the  College  with  a  zeal  and 
energy  that  never  flagged,  while  her  advanced 
ideas  and  just  views  upon  educational  subjects 
made  her  counsels  of  great  value  in  the  De- 
partment of  Instruction. 

She  was  rarely  absent  from  our  meetings, 
even  during  the  last  year  of  her  life,  when 
her  failing  health  was  painfully  noticed  by 
all.  Her  quiet,  unobtrusive  nature  shrank 
from  notice,  but  the  powerful  influence  of  her 
character  and  example  was  felt  and  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing its  intrinsic  dignity  and  excellence,  and 
leaves  with  us  a  sorrowful  consciousness  of 
the  loss  which  we  have  sustained. 

One  among  the  first  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
a  higher  education  among  us,  and  to  advo- 
cate the  establishment  of  an  institution  to 
secure  that  end,  Wm.  Dorsey  was,  from  the 
beginning,  an  active  worker  for  Swarthmore 
College.  In  our  early  conferences  his  voice 
was  very  frequently  heard,  and  his  clear,  dis- 
tinct utterances  of  the  important  principles 
underlying  the  work,  carrying  irresistible 
conviction  to  doubtful  minds,  will  long  be 
remembered  b)  many  whose  interest  in  Swarth- 
more was  first  awakened  by  his  impressive 
words.  After  the  necessary  funds  had  been 
obtained,  and  the  College  building  was  com- 
pleted, and  opened  to  students,  his  interest 
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continued  unabated,  and  few  members  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  visited  the  institution 
more  frequently  than  he.  During  the  critical 
period  of  the  organization  of  the  College,  he 
Watched  over  its  progress  with  jealous  care. 
He  was  especially  concerned  that,  while^  a 
high  intellectual  standard  should  be  main- 
tained, the  great  fundamental  principles  of 
Truth,  as  professed  by  our  religious  Society, 
should  be  taught,  both  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple. Many  earnest  conversations  of  his  apoi^ 
this  subject  are  remembered  by  those  in  au- 
thority within  the  College,  and  have  had  their 
weight  in  moulding  and  directing  the  inter- 
nal management  of  the  institution. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  his 
health  was  in  a  very  critical  condition,  yet 
his  interest  in  S^arthmore  was  such  that  he 
was  rarely  absent  from  a  meeting  of  the  Man- 
agers ,*  and  few  measures  of  importance  have 
been  adopted,  in  originating  and  introducing 
which  he  did  not  have  a  ^11  share.  For 
vears,  in  times  of  especial  difficulty  or  trial, 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Faculty  to 
seek  his  valuable  aid  and  advice,  and  they 
have  always  found  him  a  ready  and  sympa- 
thetic listener  and  sage  counsellor  in  all  the 
affairs  of  the  College.  So  deeply,  indeed,  do 
they  feel  the  great  loss  which  they  have  sus- 
tained, that,  although  there  are  other  able 
and  williDg  hands  to  take  up  the  burden 
which  he  has  laid  down,  they  are  almost  in- 
voluntarily inclined  to  say : 

"  Vainly  look  we  for  another 
Id  his  place  to  stand." 

8.  B.  Worth  was  not  connected  with  the 
management  of  Swarthmore  during  the  ear- 
lier years  of  its  history,  before  it  was  pre- 
pared for  the  admission  of  students ;  but  at 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
held  after  the  opening  of  the  College,  in 
Twelfth  month,  1869,  he  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  our 
late  highly  esteemed  and  valued  friend,  T. 
Clarkson  Taylor.  He  was  placed  at  once 
both  upon  the  Executive  and  the  Building 
Committees,  positions  which  he  has  constantly 
filled  since  that  time,  and  in  which  he  has 
performed  most  valuable  service.  He  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  material  interests 
of  the  institution  by  the  various  improve 
ments  which  he  has  suggested,  and  by  direct 
contributions  to  its  treasury.  He  was  one  of 
those  upon  whom  we  felt  that  we  could  always 
call'in  cases  of  real  need,  and  feel  sure  of  a 
liberal  response. 

He  was  thoroughly-  enlisted  in  the  great 
work  of  advancing,  m  every  possible  way, 
the  interests  of  Swarthmore.  The  very  last 
improvement  now  decided  upon,  and  likely  to 
be  made  at  an  early  day,  the  introduction  of 


new  gas  works,  was  suggested  and  strongly 
urged  by  him ;  and  his  last  act,  before  burn- 
ing unconscious,  was  signing  a  che<*  for  a 
contribution  toward  the  purchase  of  the  \>  eat 
Dale  property.  We  feel  that  in  him  we  have 
lost  one  of  our  most  efficient  Managers  and 

warmest  friends.  ^      i_    r^  i 

The  whole  number  of  students  m  the  Col- 
lege for  the  present  year,  exclusive  of  those 
in  the  Preparatory  School,  is  99,  being  an  in- 
crease of  10  over  the  number  of  any  previ- 
ous year.  They  are  classified  as  follows : 
Seniors,  .  •  '     W 

Juniors,      •  *  *  io 

Sophomores,     .  •  ,23 

Freshmen,  .  •  ^7 

These  classes  are  divided  into  departments 
as  follows  :  Seniors— Classical,  8 ;  Scientific, 
5;  Irregular,  0.  Juniors— Classical,  11; 
Scientific,  4;  Irregular,  1.  Sophomores- 
Classical,  11;  Scientific,  6;  Irregular,  7. 
Freshmen— Classical,  19 ;  Scientific,  23 ;  Ir- 
regular, 5.  ToUl— Classical,  49 ;  Scientific, 
37 ;  Irregular,  13. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  encourage  all  stu- 
dents, as  far  as  possible,  to  pursue  one  or  the 
other  of  the  regular  courses  of  study  pro- 
vided. It  will  be  perceived  that  a  very 
large  proportion  have  entered  upon  one  or  the 
other  of  these  courses.  Of  the  few  who  are 
irregular  some  are  preparing  to  enter  the  re^ 
ular  course  next  year ;  others,  having  but  a 
short  time  to  remain  with  us,  are  devoting 
that  time  to  special  branches  in  which  lley 
are  most  deficient,  or  which  they  expect  to 
find  most  useful  in  the  pursuits  in  which  they 
are  soon  to  be  engaged.  Our  views  expressed 
last  year  are  still  unchanged,  that,  even  for 
those  intending  to  take  a  short  course,  the 
regular  work  of  the  class  to  which  they  be- 
long, is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  advantage- 
ous. The  three  full  courses  of  study  now 
open  to  our  students,  the  Classical,  and  the 
two  branches  of  the  Scientific  course,  the 
Mechanical  and  the  Chemical,  furnishing  all 
the  electives  that  can,  with  advanUge,  be 
chosen,- or  that  could  reasonably  be  desired. 

The  Preparatory  School  numbers  162  stu- 
dents, who  are  divided  into  three  classes,  A, 
B  and  C.  In  accordance  with  our  announce 
ment  of  last  year,  the  third  or  lowest  section 
of  Class  C  has  been  dropped.  This,  together 
with  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  College  classes,  and 
their  increased  average  age  and  attainments, 
over  those  of  previous  years,  is  a  source  of 
much  encouragement,  and  gives  good  ground 
for  hope  that,  in  a  few  years,  our  students 
will  be  limited  to  the  College  classes,  and  too 
classes  in  the  Preparatory  School.  This  will 
the  better  enable  the  institution  to  do  the 
I  work  for  which  it  was  originally  intended. 
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To  secure  this  end  most  efiectuallj,  Friends' 
schools  throughout  the  country  are  earnestly 
requested  to  adopt,  as  far  as  practicable,  our 
preparatory  course  of  itedj»  and  thus  send 
students  to  us  properly  fitted  to  enler  ear 
higher  classes.  Of  the  teaohen  whom  we 
send  out,  among  oar  graduates,  we  laay  ex- 
pect good  work  for  the  College  in  tbie  oireo- 
tion.  Of  our  first  six  graduates,  four  are  al- 
ready successful  teachers  in  our  College,  and 
of  the  seven  graduates  of  the  past  year, 
four  have  engaged  in  teaching,  all  among 
Friends. 

Most  of  the  departments  of  study  remain 
under  the  same  charge  as  last  year,  but  little 
change  having  been  made  in  our  corps  of  in- 
structors. The  stability  indicated  by  the  very 
few  changes  made  from  year  to  year  thus 
early  in  the  history  of  the  College,  is  a  source 
of  much  encouragement,  aud  an  earnest  of 
success  that  has  been  very  gratifying  to  the 
Managers. 

Four  regular  courses  of  lectures,  besides 
occasional  evening  lectures,  are  provided  for 
the  present  year.  These  are,  of  course,  ex- 
clusive of  regular  class  work,  much  of  which 
consists  of  lectures  and  recitations  combined. 
These  four  courses  are  as  follows : 

A  course  upon  Natural  Hbtory,  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Leidy,  is  delivered,  as  heretofore,  to 
the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes,  and 
open  to  all  of  the  students,  both  of  the  Col- 
lege and  the  Preparatory  School. 

A  course  upon  English  Literature,  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Thomas,  was  opened  last  year,  and  is 
delivered  to  all  the  students  in  Literature, 
and  to  such  other  members  of  the  College 
classes  as  desire  to  attend. 

A  course  upon  Physics,  and  one  upon  Chem- 
istry, have  been  opened  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  and  are  delivered  weekly  to  Class  A. 
These  two  courses  are  open  to  any  members 
of  the  Preparatory  School.  They  are  very 
generally  attended,  and  are  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  be  readily  understood  and  appre- 
ciated, even  by  our  younger  classes.  They 
form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  coui^e  of 
study  of  our  Preparatory  students,  and  fill  a 
want  which  has  been  seriously  felt  since  the 
opening  of  the  College.  We  are,  however, 
deficient  in  the  means  of  illustration,  espe- 
cially in  the  department  of  Physics.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  truly  wonderful  discoveries  in  modern 
science,  and  present  them  clearly  to  students, 
a  large  amount  of  costly  apparatus  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  interest  and  value  of 
courses  of  lectures  upon  these  subjects  depend 
very  largely  upon  our  means  of  illustration. 
To  supply  the  most  pressing  needs  in  this  de- 
partment during  the  present  year,  the  Library 
fund  has  been  drawn  upon,  but  this  is  limitea, 


and  is  all  needed  for  Library  purposes,  and  a 
separate  fund  should  be  estaolisned  for  the 
department  of  Physics  without  delay. 

The  study  of  Uranogm^y  has  been  intro* 
duced  since  the  last  rspori,  and  is  now  re» 
quired  ^  ttU  the  studMte  of  Gtass  A.  Phys- 
ical Astroaony  having  also  been  iotrodaoed 
in  the  Seaiw  Class,  Astroaony  is  bow  taught 
both  in  the  College  and  the  Pk^pamtorjr 
School.  An  Observatory  is  one  of  the  flitmre 
needs  of  the  College,  but  one  whieh  we  had 
better  not  attempt  to  supply  until  the  Beaae 
to  build  and  equip  it  properly  are  st  oor 
command. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Chang  Laizun,  the  Chinese  Commissioner 
of  Education,  says:  "Chinese  women  can 
read  and  write,  and  when  a  husband  wishes 
to  do  anything,  he  consults  with  his  wife,  and 
when  the  son  comes  home,  although  he  may 
be  Prime  Minister,  he  shows  his  respect  to  his 
mother  by  bending  his  knee.  I  claim  that 
the  Chinese  institutions  and  system  of  educa- 
tion, both  with  regard  to  men  and  women, 
are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  of  the  neigh- 
boring nations  for  a  great  many  centuries, 
and  that  it  is  only  within  this  century  that 
China,  after  having  been  defeated  b;  so  many 
reverses  in  her  arms,  has  turned  to  a  foreign 
country — to  the  United  States — for  example 
and  instruction." 


<•» « 


THE  VIRTUE  OP  PORGBTTINa. 

BY   JAMBS    T.    BIXBT. 

The  liability  to  forget  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  mournful  and  unalleviated  evil.  We 
are  continually  sighing  that  so  many  things 
will  slip  from  our  minds  into  the  fathomless 
depths  of  oblivion.  We  enviously  Ions  for 
one  of  those  memories  which,  as  the  biog- 
rapher of  its  possessor  .tells  us,  never  forgot 
anything.  How  much  might  we  now  know, 
we  think,  if  we  only  remembered  all  that  we 
have  at  various  times  learned  or  read.  Our 
pleasure  in  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge 
13  dashed  by  the  thought  that  it  will,  likely, 
be  purchased  by  the  crowding  out  of  just  so 
much  old  knowledge.  What  gives  sadness  to 
the  winffs  of  Time  is  the  obliterating  shadow 
that  falls  therefrom  upon  so  many  memories 
of  the  past. 

This  is  natural,  and  in  certain  respects  right. 
The  faculty  of  recollection  is  essential  to 
knowledge  and  progress.  The  liability  to 
forget  is  in  many  ways  a  great  disadvantage. 
But  we  ought  to  see  also  that  in  many  cases 
it  is  a  great  advantage.  We  ought  to  see 
that  the  laxity  of  memory  is  as  much  essen- 
tial to  intellectual  progress  as  its  retentive- 
ness.  In  the  bodily  organism  we  know  that 
the  loss  of  old  substanc)  is  no  less  a  neces- 
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Muy  condition  of  growth  than  the  acquisition 
of  new  substance.  So  it  is  with  the  mind. 
If  we  remembered  all  the  mental  impressions 
we  ever  received  since  the  beginning  of  our 
mental  life,  we  should  be  overwhelmed  by 
their  multitude.  If  the  sound  of  every  word 
were  to  recall  to  memory  every  time  that  we 
had  heard  it  pronounced,  or  the  sight  of  every 
fitce  were  to  bring  back  every  time  we  had 
ever  seen  it — if  all  details,  in  short — the  most 
iiMignificant  as  well  as  the  most  important — 
were  to  come  crowding  into  our  mind  when- 
ever we  desired  to  think  of  any  object  or 
event,  the  mind  would,  as  it  were,  have  no 
room  to  move  in,  and  thought  would  be  im- 
possible. But  such  a  result  is  prevented  by 
that  constitution  of  the  memory  in  virtue  of 
which  we  retain,  generally  and  on  the  aver- 
age, the  important  and  interesting  partic- 
ulars of  any  object  or  event,  and  forget  the 
rest. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  almost  all  new  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  owe  their  origin  or 
spread  to  young  men.  When  Harvev  de- 
monstrated the  circulation  of  the  blood,  not 
a  doctor  ov^r  fifty  could  be  made  to  accept 
his  view.  The  trouble  with  old  men  is  their 
memories  are  too  good.  Thoy  have  their 
minds  already  fillea  with  a  set  of  preposses- 
sions and  prejudices,  which  by  half  a  cen- 
tury's tenancy  have  grown  immovable.  They 
have  no  room  for  a  new  thought  which  will 
throw  the  work  of  their  whole  lifetime  into 
confusion,  and  demand  an  entire  rearrange- 
ment of  their  mental  furniture.  As  a  general 
thing,  it  is  only  theunplanted  field  of  the  youth- 
ful mind  that  is  ready  for  the  seed  of  new  truth. 
The  young  man  is  naturally  and  properly  a 
radical.  Were  it  not  so,  little  chance  for 
growth.  When  the  sapling  is  dry  and  sea- 
soned, the  woodman  counts  on  no  big  tree 
from  that  root.  "Light  marching  oroer," 
*'  No  baggage  of  the  past  carried  here,"  are 
the  standing  commands  in  the  army  of  Pro- 
gress. If  the  veteran  soldier  would  keep  up 
with  his  younger  comrades  he  must  empty 
out  memory's  knapsack  of  half  that  it  holds, 
and  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  free  it  from 
still  more.  Unfortunately  it  is  commonly  the 
interests  and  events  of  the  present  that  old 
age  fii-st  drops,  while  it  lugs  along  the  lumber 
doi^  a  century  back 

"Forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind, 
and  stretching  forth  towards  the  things  that 
are  before,"  says  the  noble  Apostle  ^o  the 
Gentiles,  "  I  press  toward  the  mark."  If  we 
hope  ourselves  to  reach  anything  higher,  if 
we  hope  for  others  any  brighter  future,  let 
us  learn  the  secret  of  judicious  forgetting. 
Let  us  not  fling  at  a  man  all  his  life  through 
the  errors  that  he  long  ago  repented  of.  Who 
would  remember  against  a  child  all  the  stum- 


bles he  made  in  learning  to  walk  ?  Cease  to 
play  the  sentinel  where  there  is  no  longer  any 
treasure  to  guard,  any  booty  to  gain,  and  be- 
take ourselves  to  the  positions  now  menaced. 
Clean oif  from  theslate  theold  scores,  and  start 
afresh.  Then  we  can  attend  to  living  ques- 
tions and  present  duties.  The  great  questions 
of  the  past  were  so  great  in  their  age  pre- 
cisely because  they  palpitated  with  its  fi^h- 
est  life.  The  great  men  of  ancient  days  were 
so  eminent,  because  in  their  time  they  led  the 
advance  of  thought  into  domains  then  at  least 
new,  however  familiar  since.  "  He  who  reada 
many  tombstone  inscriptions,"  says  an  old 
proverb,  **  loses  his  mind."  Man's  eyes  were 
made  to  look  forward,  not  backward. 

We  stand  already  on  a  higher  stage  than 
any  past ;  we  behold  before  us  the  promise  of 
something  better  than  any  present  Further 
and  higher  still  progress  is  ever  pressing.  The 
man,  or  institution,  or  church,  that  thinks  by 
memory  of  ancient  standard  to  stop  the  prog- 
ress of  modern  thought,  that  imagines  it  pos- 
sible to  tie  the  young  giant  of  the  nineteeoth 
century  to  any  first-century  apron-string-j-to 
drees  nim  in  monkish  gown  or  mediieval  pina- 
fores, and  feed  him  only  on  Aristotle  and 
Augustine,  or  Calvin  and  Edwards,  nay, 
even  confine  him  to  a  diet  of  Paley  and  Chan- 
ning — will  find  that  it  is  an  attempt  as  im- 
possible of  success  as  the  Knight  of  La  Man- 
cha's  famous  tilt  with  the  wind-mills. 


mm    ■ 


Much  .of  our  early  gladness  vanishes  utterly 
from  our  memory ;  we  can  never  recall  the 
joy  with  which  we  laid  our  heads  on  our 
mother's  bosom,  or  rode  our  father's  back  in 
childhood ;  doubtless  that  joy  is  wrought  up 
into  our  nature  as  the  sunlight  of  long- past 
mornings  is  wrought  up  in  the  soft  mellow- 
ness of  the  apricot — Oeorge  EUoL 

■   mm   I 

KOT  so  DAKK  AS  IT  SBEIIS. 

Not  infrequently  do  we  hear  it  said  that 
the  present  is  an  exceptionally  wicked  gener- 
ation, that  society  is  becoming  rapidly  demor- 
alized, and  that  the  prospect  in  regard  to  the 
future  is  very  dark  and  discouraging.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  corruption, 
both  in  private  and  public  life,  is  lamentably 
frequent,  that  crime  of  every  grade  abounds, 
and  that  men  in  all  the  relations  of  life  ex- 
hibit a  degree  of  selfishness  which  shows  that 
the  millennium  is  yet  afar  off.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  not  a  few  good  men  have  fallen 
into  a  state  of  discouragement  that  bids  fair 
to  become  chronic,  and  that  greatly  impairs 
their  power  of  usefulness  ;  for  the  world  is  to 
be  saved  by  hope,  not  by  despair.  The  croaker 
is,  of  all  men,  the  most  useless,  if  not  the  most 
pernicious. 

Do  we,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  deny  that 
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this  is  an  exceptioaallj  wicked  period  of  the 
world's  history  ?    Yes,  in  the  face  of  idl  the 
•appearances  which  are  assumed  to  prove  this 
proposition^  we  deny  its  truth,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  affirm  that  the  world  is  growing 
better  instead  of  worse.      If  the  croakers 
would  read  history,  sacred  as  well  as  profane, 
they  would  see  that  sin  and  crime,  whether  in 
kind  or  degree,  are  nothing  new  under  the 
Mxm,    Moreover,  if  they  would  reflect,  they 
would  perceive  that  the  present  age  is  not  so 
much  distinguished  over  others  by  the  amount 
-and  quality  of  its  corruption  as  by  the  thor- 
oughness with   which   it  is  exposed  to  the 
public  gaze.    Formerly,  crimes  of  the  black- 
est dye  attracted  attention  only  in  the  local- 
ities where  they  were  perpetrated ;  now  they 
are  proclaimed  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
the  other,  and  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Nothing  abnormal  escapes  the  vigilance  of 
the  press.    The  magnetic  telegraph  searches 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  world  every 
day,  dragging  into  light  not  only  every  crime 
that  is  committed,  but  every  disagreeable  fea- 
ture of  human  society ;  and  the  pictures  pre- 
sented to  us  at  our  breakfast  tables  by  the 
newspapers  are  calculated  to  make  a  very 
erroneous  impression  upon   our  minds.     Of 
course,    the  murders,  robberies,    burglaries, 
thefls,  defalcations  and  frauds  committed  in 
ourov^n  country,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  in 
a  single  day,  must  seem  very  large  in  the 
aggregate;    but   we   should    remember    the 
great  extent  of  our  territory  and  the  vastness 
of  our  population,  and   that  the  telegraph 
leaves  almost  nothing  of  a  criminal  character 
undivulged.     The  evil  things  whispered  in 
secret  are  proclaimed  upon   the  housetops, 
while  virtue  and  disinterestedness  have  but  a 
feeble  trumpeting.    Suppose,  now,  that  the 
newspapers,  for  a  single  month,  should  change 
all  this,  and  instead  of  searching  the  whme 
world  for  evidences  of  human  depravity,  to 
be  set  forth  under  stunning  head-lines  and 
worked  into  a  black  and  revolting  picture  by 
the  arts  of  the  reporter,  should  make  inquisi- 
tion only  for  deeds  of  justice,  mercy  and 
charity,  illustrating  the  character  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people,  and  showing  how  they 
dwell  together  in  quietness,  order,  peace  and 
mutual  helpfulness.    How  different  the  im- 
pression which  in  that  case  they  would  make 
upon  us  in  their  daily  and  weekly  visitations, 
compared  with  that  which  we  now  receive! 
We  may  save  ourselves  from  false  impressions, 
at  once  discouraging  and  hurtful,  by  reflect- 
ing that,  for  every  family  invaded  by  the 
murderer  or  the  thief,  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  others  dwelling  in  security  and  peace ; 
that  every  act  of  injustice,  oppression  and 
violence  is  to  be  contrasted  with  tens  of  thou- 
eands  of  acts  of  kindness  and  good-will  that 


are  never  mentioned  in  the  newapapers,  for 
the  very 'reason  that  they  are  so  common. 
An  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  lasts  but  a  few 
minutes  is  carefully  watched  and  minutely 
reported,  while  weeks  and  months  of  blessed 
sunshine  often  pass  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  newspapers. 

It  is  no  doubt  for  the  interest  of  society 
that  crime  and  its  concomitants  should  be 
exposed;  but  the  manner  of  the  exposure 
presents  some  very  grave  and  interesting 
questions  for  the  moralist.  There  is  a  class 
of  newspapers  which  habitually  seeks  to  in- 
vest its  reports  of  crime  with  a  dramatic  fas- 
cination that  is  demoralizing ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
less better  to  endure  this  evil  than  to  subject 
the  press  to  restrictions  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  republican  government.  The 
remedy  must  be  sought  only  in  an  enlightened 
and  Christian  public  sentiment  It  will  be  a 
happy  day  for  our  country  when  not  a  sinele 
newspaper  can  be  found  to  minister  to  the 
morbid  feelings  with  which  crime  is  too  often 
regarded,  and  when  great  criminals,  instead 
of  being  treated  as  great  heroes,  to  be  held  up 
to  the  public  gaze  as  objects  of  dramatic  in* 
terest  and  entertainment,  shall  be  consigned 
to  a  swift  and  merited  oblivion.  Aliiady 
there  are  signs  of  improvement  in  this  regard 
in  the  American  press,  which  we  hope  may 
be  rapidly  extended  and  multiplied. 

No  believer  in  Christianity  should  ever 
allow  himself  to  become  a  croaker.  The 
dove,  not  the  raven,  symbolizes  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  All  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles  are  characterized  by  hopefulness  and 
faith  in  human  progress.  Not  one  despairing 
word  did  they  ever  utter.  They  were  not 
blind  to  the  prevalence  of  sin ;  but  they  felt 
an  undoubted  assurance  that  the  Gospel 
would  triumph  over  every  form  of  evil  and 
eventually  purify  the  world.  We  dishonor 
Christ  when  we  doubt  that  He  is  to  have  all 
hearts  and  all  nations  for  His  inheritance.^ 
Christian  Union. 


The  Tongue. — Nothing  but  the  proboscis 
of  an  elephant  compares  in  muscular  flexibil- 
ity with  the  tongue.  It  varies  in  length  and 
size  in  reptiles,  birds  and  mammalia,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  organic  circumstances  of 
each.  A  giraffe's  tongue  has  the  functions  of 
a  finger.  It  is  hooked  over  a  high  branch, 
its  strength  being  equal  to  breaking  off  larse, 
strong  branches  of  trees,  from  which  tender 
leaves  are  then  stripped.  An  ant  bear's 
tongue  is  long  and  round,  like  a  whiplash. 
The  animal  tears  open  dry  clay  walls  of  ant« 
hills,  thrusts  in  his  tongue,  which  sweeps  round 
the  apartments,  and  by'  its  adhesive  saliva 
brings  out  a  yard  of  ants  at  a  swoop.  The 
mechanism  by  which  it  is  protruded  so  far  is 
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both  complicated  and  beautiful.,  A  dog's 
tongue  in  lapping  water  takes  a  form  bj  a 
mere  act  of  volition  that  cannot  be  imitated 
by  an  ingenious  mechanician.  The  human 
tongue  in  the  articulation  of  language  sur- 
passes in  variety  of  motions  the  wildest  imag- 
ination of  a  poet  Even  in  swallowing  food 
its  office  is  so  extraordinary  that  physiologists 
cannot  explain  the  phenomena  or  deglutition 
without  employing  the  aid  of  several  sciences. 


I  *■»  I 


THE  FITNESS  OP  CHRISTIANITY  FOR  MAN- 
KIND. 

Supposing  Christianity  had  committed  it- 
self to  any  scientific  statements  or  to  any 
scientiirc  method,  it  could  never  have  been 
fitted  to  expand  with  the  expansion  of  knowl- 
edge, to  be  a  religion  for  a  race  which  is  con- 
tinually advancing  in  scientific  knowledge. 
If  it  had  bound  itself  up  with  the  knowledge 
of  its  time,  it  would  naturally  be  subject  now 
to  repeated  and  ruinous  blows.  If  it^  had 
anticipated  the  final  discoveries  of  science 
atid  revealed  them,  nobody  would  have  be- 
lieved it  then,  and  nobody  would  probably 
believe  it  now.  Christianity  committed  itself 
to  nothing.  "  Yours  is  not  my  province,"  it 
said  to  Science.  "  Do  your  best  in  your  own 
sphere  with  a  single  eye  to  truth.  1  will  do 
my  best  in  mine.  Let  us  not  throw  barriers 
in  each  other's  way.  The  less  we  obstruct 
each  other,  the  more  chance  there  is  of  our 
finding  in  the  end  union  in  the  main  ideas 
which  regulate  both  our  worlds  in  the  mind 
of  God." 

Foolish  men  have  mixed  it  up  with  science, 
and  endeavored  to  bind  each  down  upon  the 
bed  of  the  other ;  to  make  science  Christian 
and  Christianity  scientific ;  but  the  result  has 
always  been  a  just  rebellion  on  both  sides. 
The  worst  evil  has  been  the  unhallowed  and 
forced  alliance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  or  of  the  infiallibility 
of  the  church  to  Christianity.  The  moment 
science  was  truly  born,  war  to  the  death  arose 
against  a  form  dfXhristianity  which  violated 
tiie  original  neutrality  of  Christianity  tow- 
ards the  pure  intellect  and  its  pursuit  of  its 
own  truths.  But  get  rid  of  this  alliance,  and 
how  is  Christianity  in  opposition  to  science  ? 
What  is  to  prevent  its  being  a  religion  fit  for 
man  in  that  future  when  the  youngest  child 
will  know  more  than  the  philosopher  of  to- 
day ?  It  is  no  more  in  actual  opposition  to 
science  than  poetry  is. 

"  The  river  glideth  at  his  own  »weet  will ;" 

I  suppose  no  scientific  man  would  run  a  tilt 
at  that  Its  thought,  its  feeling,  the  impres- 
sion it  is  intended  to  convey,  are  all  out  of 
the  sphere  of  science.  Nevertheless,  the  na- 
tural philosopher  recognizes  that  it  appeals  to 


his  imagination.    He  receives  pleasure  from 
it ;  he  accepts  it  as  true  in  his  own  sphere. 

But  if  he  were  told  that  the  writer  claimed 
infallibility  for  his  expression,  said  that  it  ex- 
pressed not  only  a  certain  touch  of  human 
feeling  about  the  river,  but  also  the  very  phys- 
ical truth  about  the  movement  of  the  river, 
he  would  naturally  be  indignant.  "  You 
have  left  your  own  ground,"  he  would  emj  to 
the  poet,  "  where  you  were  supreme,  and  you 
have  come  into  mine,  where,  by  the  very 
hypothesis  of  your  art>  you  are  a  stranger. 
You  claim  my  obedience  here  in  my  own 
kingdom  ;  the  absolute  surrender  of  my  rea- 
son in  a  realm  where  reason  is  the  rightful 
lord.  You  may  be  a  poet,  but  you  are  deny- 
ing the  first  principles  of  your  art" 

Precisely  the  same  might  be  said  to  those 
who  are  ill-informed  enough  to  connect  the 
spirit  and  life  of  Christianity  with  efforts  to 
suppress  physical  science  or  historical  crit- 
icism as  tending  to  infidelity,  or  as  weaken- 
ing Christian  truth.     It  might  be   said  to 
them  by  a  wise  scholar,  "  You  may  be  Chris- 
tians, but  you  are  doing  all  the  harm  you  can 
to  Christianity.  You  are  endeavoring  to  bind 
an  elastic  and  expanding  spirit  into  a  rigid 
mould  in  which  it  will  be  suffocated.    You 
are  fettering  your  living  truth  to  physical  and 
historical  theories  which  have  been  proved  to 
be  false  and  dead,  and  your  Christianity  will 
suffer  as  the  living  man  suffered  when  the 
cruel  king  bound  him  to  the  corpse.    Your 
special  form  of  Christianity  will   grow  cor- 
rupt and  die,  for  it  attacks  truth."    But  if 
some  Christian  people  have  gone  out  of  their 
sphere,  there  are  not  wanting  philosophers  to 
do  the  same.    "  I  know  nothiUK  of  God  and 
immortality,"  says  Science,  and  with  an  air 
as  if  that  settled  the  question.    "  I  shou  d 
think  you  did  not,"  Christianity  would  gravely 
answer;  "no  one  ever  imagined   that   you 
could ;  but  I  do ;  I  do  know  a  great   deal 
about  those  wonderful  realities,  and  I  have 
given  my  knowledge  of  them  to  millions  of 
the  human  race,  who  have  received  it,  proved 
it  through  toil  and  pain,  and  found  ]t  power- 
ful   to    give  life    in    the    hour    of  death. 
"Proved  it," answers  Science, "not  in  my  way, 
the  only  way  worth  having,  the  way  ]^*»>cn 
makes  a  thing  clear  to  the  understanding. 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  things  which  art 
not,  and  cannot  be,  submitted  to  such  a  proof. 
We  cannot  subject  the  action  of  any  of  the 
passions  to  the  explanations  of  the  under- 
standing.   By  reasoning  alone  we  cannot  say 
what  an  envious,  jealous,  self-sacrificing  or 
joyful   man   may  do  next,  nor  explain  his 
previous  actions.    One  might  hr  more  easily 
predict  the  actions  of  a  madman. 

We  cannot  give  any  reason  for  love  at  uni 
sight,  or,  what  is  less  rare  but  as  real,  friend- 
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ship  at  first  sight.  We  cannot  divide  into 
compartments  the  heart  and  soul  of  any  one 
person  in  the  world,  saying,  This  is  the  bound- 
ary of  that  feeling ;  so  rar  this  quality  will 
carry  the  man  in  life.  For  the  understanding 
is  but  a  secondary  power  in  man.  It  can  mul- 
tiply distinctions.  It  cannot  see  the  springs  of 
life  where  the  things  are  born  about  which 
it  makes  distinctions. 

"Night's  candles  are  burnt  ont,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  mistj  mountain-tops.*' 

What  tells  us  that  is  poetry  ?  The  voice  of 
the  understanding?  ''Night's  candles  are 
burnt  out/'  it  says ;  ''  it  is  a  ridiculous  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  the  stars  have  ceased 
to  shine.  Day  never  stands  tiptoe  on  the 
misty  mountain-tops.  Is  that  poetry  7  It  is 
nonsense."  But  the  understanding  rarely 
acts  alone  in  this  way;  a  higher  power  in 
man  proves  to  him,  he  cannot  tell  how,  that 
the  lines  are  magnificent  poetry — nay,  that  the 
poetry  is  in  the  very  passages  which  the  un- 
derstanding despises. 

Let  each  keep  to  their  own  spheres,  and  do 
their  work  therein.  Christianity  has  no 
weapons  in  her  original  armory  which  can  be 
wielded  against  Science,  and  Science  cannot 
attack  spiritual  truths  with  purely  intellectual 
weapons.  No  one  asks  for  a  spiritual  proof 
that  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun ;  it  is 
equally  absurd  to  ask  for  a  purely  intellectual 
proof  of  the  existence  of  an  all  loving  Father. 
And  it  would  be  wiser  if  Science  kept  her 
hands  off  Christianity.  Mankind  will  bear 
a  great  deal ;  but  it  will  not  long  bear  the 
denial  of  a  Grod  of  love,  the  attempt  to  thieve 
away  the  hope  of  being  perfect  and  our  di- 
vine faith  in  immortality.  These  things  are 
more  precious  than  all  physical  discoveries. 
The  efiTorts  made  to  rob  us  of  them,  when 
they  are  made;  and  they  are  but  rarely  made, 
are  not  to  be  patiently  endured.  They  are 
far  less  tolerable  than  the  ill  advised  attempts 
of  Christian  men  to  dominate  over  science. 
These  latter  efforts  are  absurd,  but  the  former 
are  degrading  to  human  nature. 

It  really  does  not  make  much  matter  to 
the  race  in  general  whether  the  whole  science 
of  geology  were  proved  to-morrow  to  have 
been  proceeding  on  a  wrong  basis,  or  whether 
the  present  theory  of  force  be  true  or  not ; 
but  it  would  make  the  most  serious  matter  to 
mankind  if  they  knew  for  certain  to-morrow 
that  there  was  no  God  of  justice  and  love,  or 
that  Immortality  was  a  fond  invention.  The 
amount  of  suppressed  and  latent  belief  in 
these  truths,  which  we  should  then  discover 
in  men  who  now  deny  them,  would  be  per- 
haps the  strangest  thin^  we  should  observe ; 
but  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
u>  imagine   the  awfulness  of  the  revolution 


which,  following  on  this  denial,  would  pene- 
trate into  every  corner  of  human  nature  and 
human  life. 

Both  Science  and  Christianity  have  vital 
and  precious  truths  of  their  own  to  give  to 
men,  and  they  can  develop  together  without 
interfering  with  each  other.  Should  Science 
increase  its  present  knowledge  tenfold,  there 
is  nothing  it  can  discover  which  will  enable 
it  to  close  up  that  region  in  man  where  the 
spirit  communes  in  prayer  and  praise  with 
its  Father,  where  the  longing  for  rest  is  con- 
tent in  the  peace  of  forgiveness,  where  the 
desire  of  being  perfect  in  unselfishness  is  satis- 
fied by  union  wiih  the  activity  of  the  unsel- 
fish God,  where  sorrow  feels  its  burden  light- 
ened by  Divine  sympathy,  where  strength 
is  given  to  overcome  evil,  where,  as  decay 
and  death  grow  upon  the  outward,  frame,  the 
inner  spirit  begins  to  put  forth  its  wings,  and 
to  realize  more  nearly  the  eternal  summer  of 
His  presence,  in  whom  there  is  fulness  oriife 
in  fulness  of  love.  No ;  as  Christianity  can 
expand  to  fit  in^  the  progress  of  politics,  and 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  demands  of  art,  so  it 
can  also  throw  away,  without  losing  one  fea- 
ture of  its  original  form,  rather  by  returning 
to  its  purer  type,  all  the  elements  opposed  to 
the  advance  of  science  which  men  have  ad- 
ded to  its  first  simplicity. — Stopford  A.  Brooke. 


I   mm   ■ 


God  demands  greatness  of  us  all,  and  not 
goodness  merely.  There  is  not  a  person  so 
humble  or  so  feebly  gifled  that  the  call  is  not 
to  him  or  her.  If  we  have  few  qualities  that 
can  influence,  and  but  a  narrow  sphere  to  fill, 
still  we  have  ourselves  to  develop  and  our- 
selves to  rule. — Starr  King. 


■  mm  ■ 


A  VORACIOUS  PLANT. 

A  family  of  plants,  known  as  the  "  sun- 
dews," or  by  the  scientific  name  of  Droaera, 
have  curious  fly- catching  leaves,  which  en- 
trap the  insects  which  the  plant  appears  to 
require  for  its  nourishment.  Appletm's  Jour- 
nal says  :  "  An  esteemed  correspondent  de- 
scribes this  plant  as  consisting  of  a  tufb  of 
diminutive  orbicular  leaves,  from  the  centre 
of  which  there  shoots  up,  in  midsummer,  a 
slender  stem  of  inconspicuous  flowers.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Dioncea,  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  its  distinguishing  feature.  These 
are  covered  with  shining  scarlet  hairs,  which 
secrete  at  their  tips  drops  of  a  clear,  viscid 
fluid,  resembling  dew,  which  increases  in  size 
and  number  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  while 
real  dew,  under  the  same  conditions  is  speed- 
ily dried  up.  It  is  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  plant  derives  its  popular  name  of 
sundew.  But  the  design  of  this  novel  secre- 
tion is  more  curious  than  the  fact  of  its  elab- 
oration.   It  attracts,  by  its  sweetness,  tiny 
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insects— gnats,  flies  and  midges — which  no 
sooner  touch  and  taste  the  fatal  liquid  than 
they  are  lost,  its  adhesive  quality  serving  to 
hold  them  fast,  while  the  delicate  hairs,  mov- 
ing slowly  but  surely  upon  the  victim,  fix 
their  little  points  like  iiangs,  and  suck  its 
juices,  leaving  only  a  dry  carcass.  This  ac- 
complished, they  leisurely  relax  their  hold, 
return  to  their  natural  position,  and  there 
await  the  approach  of  fresh  pjey.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  any  attempt  to  sus- 
tain these  curious  plants,  except  by  favoring 
their  carnivorous  habits,  invariably  proves 
futile.  When  these  sensitive  fibres  are  touched 
with  a  straw  or  bit  of  paper,  they  refuse  to 
respond,  and  it  is  only  when  approached  by 
their  natural  food  that  the  hairs  show  signs 
of  life.  The  sundt^ws  are  native  to  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  both  hemispheres,  and  are 
ibund  in  sandy  and  marshy  places." 
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Erratum.— On  page  682,  No.  43,  in  the 
obituary  notices,  read  "Steer"  for  "Star," 
and  "  Back  "  for  "  Buck  Creek." 


M>     ■ 


Eternal  Pukishment. — We  continue  to 
receive  communications  on  this  subject,  which 
we  think  are  not  calculated  to  throw  light 
upon  it.  If  any  one  desires  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  called  "  Universalism,"  it 
would  be  well  to  consult  the  works  of  those 
who  have  written  most  ably  upon  it.  By  so 
doing  they  will  avoid  the  risk  of  condemning 
unheard  not  only  a  whole  sect,  but  the  many 
scattered  perhaps  through  every  religious  de- 
nomination, who  in  their  secret  hearts  adopt 
the  language  of  the  poet : 

*'  For  oh,  mj  hands  aie  all  too  weak 
To  hold  jour  irOQ  creeds; 
Against  the  words  ye  bid  me  speak 
Mj  heart  within  me  pleads." 

In  the  commuLications  received,  we  ob- 
serve what  appears  to  us  a  lack  of  the  knowl- 
edge above  alluded  to,  and  also  a  tendency 
to  wander  from  the  point  in  question,  to  wit, 
that  punishment,  or  the  consequences  of  sin, 
must  necessarily  be  eternal. 

If  the  belief  in  eternal  punishment  is,  like 
some  others  that  were  imbibed  in  the  child- 
hood of  religious  thought,  destined  to  be  ovi- 
grawn^  we  may  safely  wait  the  effect  of  time 


upon  it ;  in  the  meanwhile  leaving  to  each 
one  to  form  such  a  theory  of  the  future  life 
as  accords  with  his  highest  and  purest  ideal. 
We  think  it  an  encouraging  indication  that 
the  hope  of  reward,  or  the  fear  of  punishment, 
are  less  urged  now  as  motives  to  goodLces 
than  they  formerly  were.  **  Virtue  is  its  own 
reward,  and  vice  its  own  punishment ;"  this 
IB  taught  us  by  experience  and  obeervation. 
But  in  regard  to  the  unknown  future  world, 
we  may  rest  confidently  in  the  faith  that  it  is 
governed  by  consummate  wisdom  and  good- 


ness. 


■  mm  * 


Young  Friends'  Aid  Association.— We 
have  received  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Young  Friends'  Aid  Association,  of  New 
York  City,  which  was  organized  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  of  1873.  Attention  ii 
called  to  the  subjoined  notice : 

"  This  Organization,  composed  mainly  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  in- 
tended to  administer  to  the  wants  of  those  who  art 
really  deserving;  care  being  taken  to  iuTesUgate 
all  cases  before  aid  is  furnished.  Feeling  that  maar 
charitably-disposed  persons  would  willingly  con- 
tribute of  their  means  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  their 
fellow-creatures  if  they  felt  satisfied  that  those  on 
whom  it  was  bestowed  were  actually  worthy  of 
help ;  they  offer  themselves  as  a  medium  wherebr 
so  important  an  object  can  be  effected. 

**  For  the  purpose  of  raising  additional  funds  to 
carry  on  their  work,  as  well  as  supplying  an  ictel- 
lectual  want,  they  have  provided  a  course  of  six 
lectures,  the  lecturers  in  all  cases  giving  their  ser- 
vices without  compensation. 

**  LECTURE  COURSR 

"Twelfth  month  21st,  1874.— Dr.  J.  V.  0.  Smith. 
Subject:  » Pyramids  of  Egypt,  The  Mummy  Pit?, 
and  the  Tombs  of  the  Royal  Pharaohs.' 

<<  First  month,  4th,  1875. — A.  S.  Marshall.  Sub- 
ject :  *A  Vagabond's  Trip  Throogh  Northern  Europe. 

*'  First  month  18ih.— Wm.  D.  Foulki.    Subject : 

*  Laws  and  Costumes  of  the  Hebrews.' 

**  Second  month    1st.— Dr.   Trimball.    Subject: 

^  Entomology.' 

«<  Second  month  15th. — Aaron  M.  Powill.  Sub- 
ject :  *  The  Prison  Question.' 

**  Third  month  1st. — Thomas  Foulkb.    Subject: 

*  Trip  Through  California  and  Oregon  and  the  P«- 
cific  Slope.' 

"At  Friends'  Meeting-house,  27th  street  nesr 
6lh  Avenue,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.  Course  Tickeu. 
$1.50.     Single  Tickets,  35  cents. 

"  Tickets  for  the  Lectures  may  be  obtained  from 
any  of  the  members  of  the  AESOclatioo,  or  at  tb« 
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following-Darned  places :  J.  Arnold's,  264  6th  Ave. ; 
J.  W.  Onderdonk  k  Son,  529  6th  Ave. ;  Newman  & 
Capron's,  1172  Broadway.'' 


I    *m*    ■ 


Working  Home  for  Blind  Men. — We 
have  been  requested  to  remind  our  readers 
that  this  institution  is  greatly  in  need  of 
fands  to  carry  out  the  benevolent  designs  of 
its  originators.  It  is  desirable  that  an  addi- 
tional payment  be  made  on  the  property  at 
once,  and  the  house  put  in  order  to  receive 
those  who  are  to  reside  on  the  premises. 

Workshops  are  needed,  and  the  various 
machinery  and  implements  of  labor,  with 
supplies  of  raw  material,  are  all  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  it  will  require  a  considerable  out- 
lay to  put  the  institution  in  working  order. 

In  an  appeal  that  lies  before  us,  we  are  in- 
formed that  'Mt  is  not  designed  to  support 
idleness.  All  inmates  must  be  industrious 
laborers,  and  each  will  receive  compenpation 
in  proportion  to  his  diligence  and  capacity. 

"  The  advantages  will  not  be  limited  to  the 
residents  of  the  Home.  Others  living  with 
their  families  will  be  employed  upon  the  same 
terms  as  the  inmates  of  the  Home  and  in  the 
same  shops  ;  or  material  and  implements  will 
be  furnished  them  at  their  own  residences, 
and  the  products  of  their  labor  paid  for  at 
such  prices  as  the  demand  for  the  goods  will 
justify. 

''  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that 
such  an  establishment  can  be  self  sustaining. 
To  supply  the  defect  of  the  objects  of  our  care, 
agents  must  be  employed  and  supported,  to 
purchase  supplies,  to  dispose  of  the  goods 
manufactured,  to  superintend  the  various  in- 
dustries, to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  sup- 
port of  the  beneficiaries,  and  to  collect  the 
funds  necessary  to  supply  deficiencies. 

"  It  is  a  great  and  important  enterprise,  re- 
quiring liberal  assistance.  It  is  for  this  an 
appeal  is  now  made  to  the  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  our  fellow-citizens.  We  are  not 
inaugurating  an  asylum  for  paupers  to  sit  in 
cheerless  darkness,  brooding  over  their  own 
calamity,  and  murmuring  at  the  assistance 
grudgingly  doled  out  to  them.  We  ask  you 
to  step  forward  to  help  those  who  are  desirous 
to  do  all  in  their  own  power  for  honorable 
self-support,  nor  that  only,  but  for  those 
who  are  dependent  on   them.      We  know 


it  can  be  done,  for  it  has  been  achieved  in 
other  places.  Our  blind  are  not  less  intelli- 
gent, less  industrious,  less  enterprising  and 
persevering  than  those  of  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, Dublin,  Liverpool  or  London,  in  each 
of  which  places  there  are  similar  institutions 
in  successful  operation.  We  are  confident 
our  fellow  citizens  are  not  less  humane  in 
spirit,  or  less  wisely  discriminating  in  their 
charity.  It  is,  therefore,  with  confidence  we 
address  to  them  our  appeal  on  behalf  of  a 
clas3  of  our  fellow  creatures  so  helpless  and 
necessitous.      .  •  •  .  • 

"  Signed  by 
"  B.  B.  CoHEGYS,  President,  and  others." 

Contributions  will  be  received  by  H.  L. 
Hall,  Superintendent  and  Financial  Agent, 
3518  Lancaster  Avenue,  or  Levi  Knowles, 
Treasurer,  1218  Market  street. 


DIED. 

ELDRiDGB. — At  his  residence  at  Union  Springs, 
CajQga  county,  New  York,  on  the  2d  of  Eleventh 
month,  1874,  Elihu  Eldridge,  in  the  98th  year  of  his 
age;  a  member  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting.  The 
deceased  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  western 
New  York,  and  was  a  worthy  and  upright  citizen. 

FROST.— At  his  residence  in  Henrietta,  Monroe 
county,  New  York,  on  the  3d  of  Eleventh  month, 
1874,  Prior  Frost,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  for- 
merly of  Westchester  county,  New  York ;  a  member 
of  Rochester  Monthly  Meeting. 

TRIPP.— At  his  residence  in  Deruyter,  Madison 
county,  New  York,  on  the  31  at  of  Tenth  month, 
1874,  Jonathan  Tripp,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age ; 
an  Elder  of  Deruyter  Monthly  Meeting. 

V7ILLIAMS.— In  Willistown,  Chester  County, 
Twefth  month  22d,  1874,  Hannah,  wifeof  BUis  WiU 
lia-ias,  in  the  73d  yrar  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Go- 
shen Monthly  Meeting. 

WILLIAMS.— At  his  late  residence,  Willistown, 
Chester  County,  on  the  28th  of  Twelfth  month, 
1874,  Ellis  Williams,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  %ge ;  a 
member  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting. 

COX.— In  Willistown,  Chester  County,  Twelfth 
month  24th,  1874,  Mary  W.,  wife  of  Thomas  S.  Cox, 
and  daughter  of  Jesse  Williams,  deceased,  in  the 
53d  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Goshen  Monthly 
Meeting. 

LEWIS.— In  Willistown,  Chester  County,  Twelfth 
month  24th,  1874,  Asenath,  wife  of  Sharpless  Lewis, 
in  the  61st  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Goahen 
Monthly  Meeting. 


When  the  poor  and  needy  seek  water  and 
there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  faileth  for 
thirst,  I  the  Lord  will  hear  them,  I  tbe  God 
of  Israel  will  not  forsake  them. — Isaiah  zli, 
17. 
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For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUB  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  PESTH  AND  ONWARD  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

No.  30. 
(Continued  from  page  718.) 

Od  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  Tenth  mo. 
we  arrive  in  the  city  of  Pesih,  the  capital  of 
the  Hungarian  kingdom.  It  is  dark  night, 
and  we  seek  refuge  in  the  hotel,  hoping  to 
look  at  the  city  of  the  Magyars  to-morrow. 
In  the  meantime  we  read  that  we  are  in  a 
town  of  from  200,000  to  300,000  inhabitante, 
chiefly  Magyars,  and  that  it  lies  in  a  sandy 
plain  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Danube,  oppo- 
site Buda,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  HuDgarian 
monarchs.  The  town,  founded  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  a  place  of  importance  during  the 
early  part  of  the  middle  ages,  but  fell  to  de- 
cay during  the  Turkish  wars  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  has  only  re- 
gained its  prosperity  in  recent  times. 

The  morning  breaks  clear  and  glorious, 
and  we  sally  forth  on  the  quay  to  see  Buda- 
Festb,  as  the  elder  and  younger  sifter  cities  are 
called.  The  old  town  is  imposing  and  antique 
on  its  elevated  site,  and  looks  down'  gravely 
on  its  larger  sister  on  the  other  side.  A  grand 
suspension  bridge,  built  by  an  English  en- 
gineer (Clark),  connects  the  past  with  the 
present — the  old  with  the  new.  The  chains 
are  supported  by  two  pillars,  ISO  feet  high. 
It  has  a  total  IcDgth  of  1,254  feet,  and  a 
breadth  of  39  feet,  and  is  elevated  42  feet 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  water.  Two 
granite  lions,  rampant,  holding  spears,  stand 
or  sit  guard,  and  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  bridge  is  massive  and  elegant.  A  fort- 
ress and  handsome  royal  chateau  crown  the 
summit  of  the  hill  around  which  the  town  is 
built.  Sultan  Soliman  conquered  the  town  in 
1511,  garrisoned  it  with  12,000  janizaries,  and 
it  remained  150  years  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the  allied 
Germans,  1686. 

In  the  rojal  palace  is  kept  the  Hungarian 
regalia,  consisting  of  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen, 
sceptre,  sword  and  coronation  robes,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Hungarian  diet  takes  place  in 
the  throne-room. 

We  are  very  curious  about  a  purposeless- 
lookiDg  mound  on  the  quay,  enclosed  with  a 
railing,  and  having  steps  ascending  it  in 
various  directions.  On  inquiry,  we  find  that 
it  is  called  the  Kronungshugel,  and  is  com- 
posed of  earth  brought  from  different  parts  of 
Hungary.  Here  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
was  crowned  King  of  Hungary,  while  all  the 
former  monarchs  were  crowned  at  Presburg. 
After  the  coronation,  the  King  rides  round 
the  hil),  and  brandishes  the  sword  of  Stephen 
towards  each  point  of  the  compass,  in  token 


t 


of  his  intent  to  defend  his  realm  againat  every 
enemy. 

The  promenade  of  Franz  Joseph's  Platz, 
which  is  elevated  ceveral  feet  above  the  quay, 
is  an  admirable  place  of  observation,  and  we 
take  seats  and  watch  the  multitude  pass  and 
repass  before  us.  The  Hungarians  are  a  dark, 
stately,  handsome  people,  picturesque  and 
elegant  in  dress.  Fur  linings  and  trimmings 
to  their  lar^e,  graceful-looking  coats,  give  a 
richness  to  their  attire  which  is  very  striking. 
But  what  are  these  curious-looking  creatures, 
with  dwarfed  forms  and  great  white  cloaks  cf 
coaise  woolen  stuff?  They  wear  full  linen 
pantaloons  reaching  only  a  little  below  the 
knee,  and  their  feet  are  wrapped  in  sheep- 
skin instead  of  shoes,  and  they  have  a  strange- 
ly barbaric  look,  hardly  better  than  Esqui- 
maux. They  are  the  Hungarian  peasaot 
eople  of  the  humblest  rank,  and  are  more 
ar baric  in  appearance  than  any  other  people 
I  have  ever  seen.  These  are  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  savage  hoard  who  followed 
Kiug  Attila  in  his  fierce  ravages  of  the  Ro- 
man world,  and  it  seems  as  if  they  were  al- 
most as  savage  now  as  in  that  distant  day.  I 
think  I  never  saw  such  strong  contrasts  in 
physical  qualities  among  any  people. 

Palatial  buildings  line  the  beautiful  river 
front  of  Pesth,  but  we  think  it  a  very  super- 
ficial view  of  the  city  we  are  having,  and  so 
turn  our  footsteps  toward  the  interior  of  the 
city,  and  follow  with  a  throng  of  people  who 
seem  to  be  all  tending  in  one  direction.    We 
enter  the  street  called  the  Tabaksgasse  and 
find  we  are  approaching  a  Jewish  synagogue, 
a  modern  Moorish  building,  in  brick,  with  a 
red  marble  substructure.   We  hesitate  a  little 
at  the  entrance,  for  the  guards  at  the  door  are 
in  the  act  of  sternly  driving  back  some  mis- 
erable-looking peasants  who  seek  entrance, 
but  they  see  us  in  a  moment,  and  courteously 
welcome  us  into  the  temple.    We  walk  for- 
ward in  the  oriental-looking  building,  till  we 
stand  among  the  throng  who  are  witnessing  a 
marriage  ceremony.  The  couple  are  standing 
beneath  a  crimson   canopy  in  front  of  the 
altar,  and   their  friends  are  with   them  on 
either  hand.     A   little  priest  is  addressing 
words  ^f   counsel  to  them  in  a    fittherly, 
friendly  tone,  and  now  he  reaches  up  and 
places  a  hand,  as  if  in  blessing,  on  either 
head.  He  wishes  them  all  good — "  love  in  the 
heart — peace  in  the  home'' — and  dismisses 
them  for  their  life-career  together.  The  young 
wife  turns  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  husband 
to  the  left ;  and,  smiling  and  hapny,  they  de- 
scend among  the  multitude,  shaking  hands 
cordially  with  all  who  salute  them,  aod  join 
each  other  in  the  main  aisle,  walking  out  of 
the  synagogue  together  to  the  carriage  in 
waiting.    We  follow,  and  then  wander  awhile 
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in  the  drear  Jewish  quarter,  bo  strangely  un- 
attractive and  Equalid. 

We  loiter  by  the  extensive  Invalid  Hospital, 
erected  by  the  Emperor  Charlea  VI,  which  is 
now  used  as  a  barrack,  and  find  our  way  into 
the  Joseph's  Platz,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  bronze  statue  of  Archduke  Joseph, 
Palatine  of  Hungary  from  1796  to  1847. 
We  have  neither  time  nor  will  to  explore  fur- 
ther the  city  of  Pesth,  for  the  day  is  drawing 
near  a  close,  and  the  steamer  for  Constanti- 
nople starts  to- morrow  morning  early,  it  is 
promised.  If  time  admitted,  a  day  or  two 
at  Pesth  might  be  spent  most  profitably  and 
pleasantly.  It  is,  next  to  Vienna,  the  most 
commercial  place  in  the  Austrian  realm,  be- 
ing especially  the  mart  of  the  grain  trade, 
while  its  academy  renders  it  the  scientific  cap- 
ital of  Hungary.  As  in  Vienna,  the  spirit  of 
improvement  is  awake  here,  and  stately  and 
Doble  buildings  are  arising  on  every  hand. 

It  seems  most  unwise  to  neelect  making  a' 
visit  to  the  celebrated  Esterhazy-gallery  of 
paintings,  which  was  transferred  to  Pegth  from 
Vienna  in  1865,  being  purchased  by  the  State ; 
hut  we  fear  to  linger  even  to  look  at  master- 
pieces or  gems  of  art  The  navigation  of  the 
river  becomes  every  day  more  precarious,  and 
we  know  not  how  soon  it  may  be  found  im- 
passible, and  the  mysterious  orient  lies  just 
beyond. 

We  leave  Pesth  in  the  misty  morning,  tak- 
ing leave  of  the  pleasant  Austrian  land,  where 
we  would  gladly  tarry  many  days.  But  we 
must  go.  The  winter  cometh,  and  we  do  not 
wish  to  furnish  ourselves  with  the  great  fur 
coats  in  which  the  Hungarians  have  begun  to 
invest  themselves.  The  Danube  is  so  low  as 
to  be  hardly  navigable,  and  how  do  we  know 
it  will  not  quite  disappear.  And  so  onward 
we  go  again.  We  find  a  pleasant  company  of 
many  nationalities  on  the  boat,  and  very  nice 
accommodations,  and  start  with  every  pros- 
pect of  enjoyment. 

Below  Pesth  the  Danube  traverses  the  vftst 
Hungarian  plain,  and  the  scenery  is  quite 
monotonous,  few  habitations,  and  towns  mean 
looking  and  &r  apart  I  am  amazed  to  see 
such  a  lonely  land  where  civilized  people 
have  dwelt  so  many  ages.  The  river  is  very 
wide,  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  looks 
pure  and  sparkling.  A  number  of  flo^  ting 
mills  are  anchored  along  the  bank,  and  they 
find  in  the  rapid  movement  of  the  noble  river 
an  all-sufficient  motive  power.  Queer- looking 
little  arks  they  are  I  quite  characteristic  of 
this  river.  As  we  pass  a  group  of  them,  the 
notes  of  a  bugle  salute  us,  and  as  the  large 
wheels  revolve  the  warm  sunbeams  glisten 
through  the  flying  drops  and  give  a  curious 
harm  to  the  river  scenery.  The  day  grows 
warm  and  bright  and  the  upper  deck  becomes 


very  enjoyable,  though  the  scenery  has  very 
little  interest — reminding  me  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Delaware,  but  more  lonely  and 
sterile.  Sometimes  we  see  great  herds  of 
whitish  cattle  on  the  bank,  who  look  at  us 
with  large,  gentle  eyes,  tossing  their  long, 
slender  horns  in  bovine  salutaUon. 

It  is  really  wonderful  that  we  see  so  few  of 
the  people,  but  here  is  a  curious  sight  We 
pass  near  the  shore,  and  observe  a  troop  of 
women  standing  in  the  cold  water  washing 
clothes,  pounding  and  pounding  them  till  the 
great  boat  waves  come  dashing  up  and  dis- 
turb them  at  their  work.  A  little  fiEtrther 
on  there  is  a  high  sandbank,  and  in  its  base 
are  excavated  dwellings,  in  which  people  are 
living  like  swallows.  I  would  gladly  look 
more  curiously  into  these  miserable  cave- 
dwellings,  but  a  glimpse  as  we  dash  by  in  our 
swift  career  is  all  that  is  possible  to  us.  Com- 
fortless and  drear  must  be  such  abodes,  but 
perhaps  well  defended  from  the  winter's  cold 
and  summer's  heat,  and  then,  perhaps,  these 
poor,  semi-civilized  people  have  no  idea  of 
all  the  glorious  pcssibilities  of  human  lift, 
and  are  not  troubled  with  the  restless  aspira- 
tions which  keep  us  ever  striving  for  statelier 
mansions  and  wider  ranges  of  vision. 

Great  flocks  of  crows  darken  the  air  at 
times,  and  settle  now  and  then  upon  the 
brown  fields,  or  on  the  sandy  bar  which  the 
river  has  left  bare,  and  seem  to  consult  in 
regard  to  their  future  movements.  Thev 
know  how  rich  in  blessing  a  loving,  helpful 
brotherhood  may  be,  if  their  wisdom  extends 
no  further.  A  great  company  of  ducks  now 
salute  us  as  we  dash  past  them,  and  we  note 
the  exceeding  flexibility  of  their  wings,  and 
the  soldier-like  regularity  with  which  they 
follow  their  leader  in  their  instinctive  search 
for  a  better  land.  Well  we  know  the  winter 
is  coming  now,  for  the  power  that  has  impel- 
led your  emigration  never  errs,  O  je  wisely- 
trusting  birds.  You  do  not  need  to  argue  the 
matter. 

As  we  near  the  evenine  we  pass  another 
great  fleet  of  anchored  mills,  which  indicatea 
that  we  are  passing  through  an  extensive 
wheat-produciuK  country.  Great  forests 
clothe  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  occasion- 
ally most  desolate-looking  dwellings  are  to 
be  seen  on  either  bank. 

The  air  is  almost  filled  with  the  curious 
webs  of  the  gossamer  spider,  who  also  seems 
to  be  migrating  to-day.  A  fellow-traveller 
catches  one  of  the  wanderers  for  us,  a  little 
red  fellow,  of  very  lively  turn  of  mind,  quite 
averse  to  being  caged  for  our  edification.  The 
web  is  very  strong  and  light,  and  clings  to 
the  ropes  of  the  vessel  and  to  the  clothing  of 
the  eentlemen,  and  was  in  such  abundant 
supply  that  we  might  have  gathered  it  by 
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liandfiilB.  I  never  before  eaw  the  gossamer 
webs  in  such  profusion « 

The  day  declines  in  brightness  and  grows 
chill.  The  little  wanderers  of  the  air  have 
all  gone,  and  we  go  too,  seeking  in  the  bright 
«aloon  the  warmth  which  will  compensate  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  sunbeams. 

Many  nationalities  are  represented  in  the 
•companies  that  gather  round  the  tables.  There 
are  English  and  Scottish  Britons;  French 
and  Germans  meeting  on  neutral  waters; 
Viennese  and  Hungarians,  peaceful  and  fra- 
ternal ;  and  Americans  seeking  to  glean  in- 
4Eitruction  from  all  the  nations.  It  is  most  re- 
freshing to  hear  the  English  tongue  spoken 
by  so  many  of  the  people,  and  pleasant,  too, 
to  hear  so  many  inquiries  in  regard  to  our 
country.  The  dinner  is  soon  served,  and 
the  good  and  abundant  meal  promotes  socia- 
bility. About  eight  o  clock  in  the  evening 
we  reach' station  Mohkcs,  an  important  mar- 
ket-town, memorable  in  history  as  the  scene 
4>{  a  disastrous  overthrow  of  the  Hungarians 
by  the  Turks,  in  1526,  in  consequence  of  which 
Hungary  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Moslem. 
Another  battle,  almost  on  the  same  field, 
in  1687,  delivered  the  land  from  the  Turk. 

We  ascend  to  the  promenade-deck,  and 
find  our  vessel  anchored  in  front  of  a  very 
long  town  of  low,  thatched  houses;  but  a 
heavy  mist  is  gathering,  and  the  hunter's 
moon  is  quite  veiled,  so  that  we  can  get  no 
very  distinct  vision.  But  we  do  not  start 
again,  and  soon  it  is  announced  that  we  have 
anchored  for  the  night  opposite  tbis  historic 
town,  the  river  being  so  much  obscured  by 
mist  as  to  make  navigation  unsafe  I 

We  awake  next  morning  to  find  the  mist 
yet  more  dense,  and  it  is  afler  nine  o'clock 
before  we  again  move  on  towards  the  Euxine. 
Another  warm  and  lovely  day  makes  it  a  de- 
light to  sit  on  the  deck  in  the  sunshine,  and 
improve  the  acquaintance  of  our  follow-trav- 
«llers.  The  kindly  Scot  joins  the  group  of 
Americans,  to  talk  about  our  country  and  tell 
us  about  a  long  journey  he  has  made  across 
the  eastern  part  of  the  American  continent. 
He  ofiers  many  criticisms  of  our  institutions, 
and  good-humoredly  recommends  a  monarchy 
as  a  cure  for  all  the  imperfections  of  the 
young  nation  beyond  the  Atlantic  wave,  sug- 
gesting the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  as  a  very 
proper  sovereign  for  us.  He  wants  to  talk, 
and  likes  to  rouse  up  his  hearers  to  enthusias- 
tic contradiction.  The  shores  are  most  mo- 
notonous, but  the  day  passes  merrily,  and 
about  noonday  we  pass  the  influx  of  the 
Drave.  But  the  Danube  seems  hardly  larger 
after  accepting  the  waters  of  its  strong  tribu- 
tary. The  sandy  shore  is  very  monotonous, 
but  the  day  is  so  radiant  that  we  do  not 
weary  of  it,  and  feel  the  hours  not  long  dur- 


ing which  we  glide  onward  toward  the  mys' 
terious  realm  of  the  Turk.  About  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  are  called  on  deck 
to  see  the  laree  town  of  Neusats,  on  the 
north  bank ;  ako  the  strong  fortress  of  Peter- 
wardein  on  the  opposite  promontory.  The 
great,  bright  moon  illuminated  the  frowning 
stronghold,  and  Neusatz  nestled  lowly  on  the 
other  Eide.  We  have  a  perfectly  clear  atmoep 
phere,  and  we  move  on  our  way  rejoiciug,  and 
dash  past  the  fortress  in  fine  style.  In  the 
arsenal  of  Peterwardein  is  a  collection  of 
Turkish  weapons,  and  in  the  Franciscan 
church  is  the  tomb  of  John  Oapistranos,  the 
noted  preacher  of  the  crusades.  We  alw 
read  that  here  Prince  Eu^rene  defeated  the 
Turks  in  1716,  thus  chastising  them  for  their 
violation  of  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz. 

And  now  it  is  announced  that  we  shall 
pass  the  historic  city  of  Belgrade  about  mid- 
night, and  we  have  a  splendid  moon  and  i 
remarkably  pure  atmosphere.  Several  of  us 
resolve  to  remain  awake  to  pay  our  respects 
to  the  fortress  town,  which  ha8  solong  oeen 
a  stronghold  of  the  Turk.  The  hours  pass 
quickly  by,  and  we  note  the  position  of  Bel- 
grade on  the  map,  and  learn  that  it  lies  at 
the  junction  of  the  Save  with  the  Danube,  on 
a  picturesque  promontory.  Behind  thecity  rises 
a  high  limestone  rock,  crowned  by  the  dilap- 
idated fortress.  During  the  wars  with  the  Otto- 
man power  this  was  a  place  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. In  1522  it  was  captured  by  Soliman 
II,  and  166  years  later  it  was  retaken  by 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  in  1717  by  Prince 
Eugene,  and  in  1789  by  Laudon ;  beini;  after 
every  successive  peace  restored  to  the  Turks. 
A  Turkish  garrison  occupied  the  fortress  till 
the  year  1867,  but  it  is  now  free  from  that 
yoke,  and  the  evidences  of  the  Turkish  period 
are  fast  disappearing.  Near  twelve  o  clock 
our  Austrian  friend  tells  us  that  we  are  near- 
ing  Semlin,  the  last  Austrian  town  on  the 
Danube,  and  that  from  here  we  can  see  the 
lights  of  Belgrade  glimmering  in  the  distauocL 
The  night  is  perfectly  radiant,  and  all  that 
the  host  of  heaven  can  do  to  illuminate  this 
border  land  between  the  Christian  and  the 
Moslem  is  done.  We  cannot  make  much  of 
Semlin,  but  the  Austrian  points  oot  oq  an 
eminence  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  John 
Hunyadi,  the  celebrated  Hungarian  hero. 
But  we  are  thinking  of  Belgrade,  and  reserve 
all  enthusiasm  till  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
we  touch  at  the  landing  of  this  city,  now  the 
capital  of  the  independent  State  of  Sarvia. 
On  our  left,  we  see  in  the  pale  moonlight  an 
oriental  looking  pavilion,  standing  all  alone 
on  the  island  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers, 
and  on  our  right  rise  the  extensive  fortres. 
towers  and  town  of  old  Belgrade.  We  can- 
not distinguish  much  except  the  general  oat- 
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le,  but  it  is  a  slraoge,  impressiye  scene,  and 
I  stand  long  on  the  deck,  recalling  the  dread 
jB  when  this  walled  frontier  town  was  a 
»tball  between  the  Moslem  and  the  Chris- 
D.  The  Ottoman  power  has  slowly  de- 
oed,  and  now  the  Danubian  lands  need 
r  no  more  the  approach  of  the  banner  of 
\  Turk.  So  we  wish  continuous  peace  and 
>gre8siTe  prosperity  to  the  antique  city,  and 
k  our  own  renewal  in  the  happy  realm  of 
ep.  We  retire,  and  soon  the  tnrobbing  of 
i  engine  ceases,  and  the  ship  slumbers,  and 
slumber  till  broad  day.  A  mist  has 
tbered,  and  we  must  wait  its  dispersion, 
i  80  are  delayed  several  hours.  But  it  dis- 
pears  at  length,  and  we  proceed,  passing 
>ut  eleven  o'clock  the  great  Turkish  fort- 
s  of  Semendria,  now  a  Servian  town,  still 
rounded  by  the  well-preserved  pinnacled 
Us.  Soon  after,  the  Danube  receives  the 
Tian  river  Morawa,  and  here  we  have  a 
ge  island,  and  ere  long  we  see  in  the  far 
izon  the  blue  outlines  of  the  Carpathians. 

a  B. 

^Uventh  month  Ut,  1874. 


Dne  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  it  is  said,  com- 
8  every  newly-married  couple  to  plant  six 
es  immediately  after  the  ceremony,  and 
}  on  the  birth  of  every  child. 

From  "  Old  and  NftW  for  January.** 
A    CHRISTMAS  OAROL. 
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fire  was  ont ;  the  room  was  cold  ; 
tbiDgs  about  were  poor  aod  old ; 
floor  was  bare,  though  neat  and  clean  ; 
haod  of  care  was  plainly  seen, 
ing  the  best  of  the  meagre  store 
unsold  from  days  of  yore. 

r  the  m  AD  tie  a  picture  hung; 
central  figure  was  fair  and  young — 
(Other,  holding  upon  her  knee 
irling  baby,  that  turned  to  see 
aniy  face,  blue- eyed  and  mild, 
king  down  in  lore  on  mother  and  child. 

L  baby  is  now  a  child  of  seven, 

le  'm  fast  asleep  in  the  old  arm-ohair ; 

father  for  years  has  been  in  Heaven  ; 

nd  the  mother's  brown  and  glossy  hair 

leaked  with  the  gray  of  ^arly  sorrow  ; 

le  is  out  in  the  snow,  and  facing  the  wind, 

ing  some  bit  of  work  to  find, 

)  earn  the  bread  for  the  coming  morrow. 

frost  on  the  panes  is  gathering  fast ; 
windows  clatter  beneath  the  blast ; 
twilight  darkens  the  chilly  room, 
Biill  the  mother  does  not  come. 

child  in  the  chair  still  quietly  sleeps; 

over  her  face  a  sweet  smile  creeps 

be  Christmas  bell  from  a  neighboring  steeple 

:«  out  its  call  to  the  waiting  people, 

ome  and  keep  the  Christmas  Bve, 

gifts  from  the  Christmas-tree  receive. 


Each  note  of  that  sweet-toned  Christmas  bell 

Comes  to  the  ear  of  little  Nell 

Like  an  angel's  voice,  and  seems  to  sing, 

"Coming,  coming,  on  golden  winj[, 

A  gift  from  the  Christmas-tree  to  bring." 

Jnst  then  she  woke,  for  her  mother's  tread, 
Heavy  and  slow,  she  beard  on  the  stair: 

With  bounding  feet,  and  cheek  aglow, 
She  sprang  from  her  dreamy  cradle  chair, 

And  opened  the  door,  where  covered  with  snow^ 
Pale  and  chilled,  with  despairing  look, 
As  if  of  earth  and  heaven  forsook. 
The  mother  stood,  and  could  only  say, 
*'  Dear  Nell,  after  trying  so  hard  all  day, 
I  have  neither  work  nor  bread." 

"  But  mother,  dear  mother,"  cried  little  Nell, 
'*  Somebody's  coming,  I  know  full  well ; 
For  just  as  the  Christmas  bell  was  ringing, 
I  heard  an  angel  sweetly  singing, 
*  Coming,  coming,  on  golden  wing, 
A  gift  from  the  Christmas-tree  to  bring  f 
And,  mother,  the  angel's  face  so  fair, 
Looked  just  like  papa  hanging  there : 

Do  you  think  that  he 

The  angel  can  be, 
Coming  to  bring  from  Christmas-tree 
Something  for  you  and  something  for  me  ?'' 

**  Poor  child,  your  father  is  dead  and  gone; 
And  we  are  left  in  the  world  alone 
Nobody  cares  for  the  perishing  poor. 
Though  the  wolf  of  hunger  be  at  the  door. 
The  bell  thi^t  calls  to  the  Christmas-tree 
Rings  not  for  you,  rings  not  for  me; 
We  have  not  a  crumb  in  the  house  to  eat ; 
I've  fed  all  day  on  hope  and  sleet; 

But  my  hope  has  fled  : 

•I  wish  we  were  dead." 

'<  But  an  angelj  mother,  the  truth  must  tell, 
And  would  he  have  said  to  little  Nell, 
And  told  it,  too,  with  the  Christmas  bell, 
That  he  was  coming  to  you  and  me. 
With  a  real  gift  from  the  Christmas-tree, 
If  he  didn't  mean  to  come  right  here. 
And  bring  us  something,  mother  dear  7"^ 

No  answer  to  this  the  mother  gave ; 

For  hunger  and  cold  and  weariness 

Had  struck  to  her  heirt  a  chill  of  the  grave  : 

Her  soul  was  in  frozen  dreariness. 

She  threw  her  water-proof  into  a  chair ; 
She  shook  the  snow  from  her  matted  hair. 
Under  the  stove,  in  an  old  tin  bowl. 
Was  the  last  of  her  little  stock  of  coal. 

She  lighted  her  fire,  and  bit  by  bit, 

With  paper  and  chips  she  tended  it ; 

But,  though  it  blazed,  the  terrible  chill 

Which  had  struck  to  her  heart  remained  there  still— 

The  chill  of  soul,  which  nought  can  moVe 

But  the  glow  and  warmth  of  human  love. 

"  Get  warm,  my  child,  and  go  to  bed," 

In  dreary  tones  the  mother  Siid. 

«  But  somebody's  coming,  mother  dear, 

Somebody's  coming  :  hark  I  don*t  you  hear?" 

And  holy  joy  her  pulses  stirred 

As  a  step  upon  the  stair  was  heard. 

A  tap  at  the  door.     *<  I  told  you  so  I" 
Cried  Nell,  as  from  the  street  below 
A  woman  entered — *'  I  told  you  so ! 
The  angel  said  so ;  and  angels  know.'^ 
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The  stranger  shook  from  her  dress  the  snoWj 
And  gailj  sud  to  the  little  one,  **  No  1 

"  For  angels,  jon  know,  have  wings  ;  but  I 
Have  to  go  on  my  feet,  and  cannot  flj, 
Although  I  am  sure  it  would  be  verj  nice 
To  fly  with  wings  on  a  night  like  this." 

Then  to  the  mother  the  angel  said, 

«  Let  me  tell  you  how  my  feet  were  led 

On  a  night  so  wild 

To  you  and  your  child. 
A  little  while  since,  an  hour  or  more, 
As  I  went  to  my  home,  I  passed  your  door. 
I  saw  you  enter.     I  know  not  why, 
I  turned  to  look :  your  face  so  pale, 
Of  such  deep  anguish  told  the  tale, 
As  if  to  hope  you  had  said  *  Good-by  1' 
Still  I  passed  on  ;  but  when  the  bell 
Rang  out,  its  peals  of  Christ  to  teH, 
A  Toice  spoke  out  which  I  had  to  hear : 

<  Bear  to  the  needy  help  and  cheer. 

Herald  the  advent  of  the  holy 
By  caring  for  the  poor  and  lowly.' 

On  the  table  white  and  neat. 
For  little  Nell  lay  bread  and  meat, 
Toothsome  cake,  and  comfit  sweet ; 
For  the  mother's  thirsting  soul 
Words  that  bade  the  hot  tears  roll 
Down  the  white  and  shrunken  cheek — 
Such  angel  words  as  women  speak, 
When  a  message  from  above 
Sends  them  on  a  work  of  love. 

Then,  as  arose  the  angel  guest, 

Into  the  mother's  hand  she  pressed 

A  present,  with  a  look  which  told 

Of  something  richer  far  than  gold. 

She  said,  *  Good  night  I  be  of  good  cheer ; 

Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  never  fear; 

Remembering  it  is  the  night 

Reveals  the  stars  in  glory  bright.' " 

A  holy  light  in  Nell's  face  shone  : 

Soon  as  the  me38enger  was  gone. 

She  sprang  upon  her  mother's  knee,^ 

And  elapsed  her  neck  in  ecstasy. 

"  Mother,  we  are  not  left  alone," 

She  said  in  sweet  and  tender  tone  : 

(«  Oh  1  don't  you  think  it  was  father  dear  7 

Or  may  be  it  was  the  Christ-child  good, 
Who  told  the  lady  to  seek  us  here, 

And  bring  us  help  and  food." 

"  God  knows,  my  child,  I  cannot  telL 
But  when  on  the  stair  that  footstep  fell, 
I  thought  of  father  coming  home. 
As  he  was  wont,  when  work  was  done  ; 
And  when  she  looked  on  you  and  smiled, 
I  thought  of  Mary  and  her  child; 
Then,  when  .she  turned  and  spoke  to  me, 
It  seemed  like  Jesus  on  the  sea. 
Hushing  the  stormy  waves  of  ill, 
Saying  to  me,  *  Peace  be  still  1' 

0  Nell  1  ho  w  could  I  ever  have  said, 
*  I  wish  that  you  and  I  were  dead  1' 
But  in  that  dark  of  blank  despair 

1  had  no  heart  for  hope  or  prayer. 
Not  till  the  human  angel  came 
Did  faith  and  hope  revive  again. 
Surely  the  Comforter  draws  nigh 
Through  tender  human  sympathy 
And  never  again  shall  thought  of  mine 
Distrust  the  Providence  divine." 


Female  AuociatUm  oj  Philadelpkia  for  the  Re^ 
lief  of  the  Sick  and  Infirm  Poor  trith  Cldk- 
ing,  ete. 

This  Association  held  its  first  meeting  of 
this  season,  and  commenced  its  duties  on  the 
2d  inst,  at  Fifteenth  and  Race  streets.  The 
Forty-fourth  Annual  Report,  drawn  up  at 
the  close  of  its  labors  last  winter,  states  that, 
by  the  receipt  of  liberal  donations  and  an- 
nual contributions,  the  members  were  en- 
abled in  limited  measure  to  supply  the  great 
demand  for  sewing  and  clothing.  Daring 
last  season  2507  garments  were  prepared,  and 
$414.73  were  expended  in  paying  poor  women 
for  the  making  of  most  of  tnem,  which  were 
distributed  among  others  still  more  needy 
than  they,  and  unable  to  make  them  for 
themselves.  These  recipients  were  either  vis- 
ited by  the  members  or  were  well  known  to 
them. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  in  money  are 
solicited,  and  may  be  sent  to  anj  of  the 
members,  or  forwarded  directly  to  the  Treas- 
urer. 

Donations  in  goods,  trimmings,  shoes,  etc, 
may  be  addressed  to  the  "  Female  Associa- 
tion," etc.,  care  of  Samuel  Pine,  No.  152 
North  Fifteenth  street 

Anne  M.  Needles, 

PretiderU,  S.  TT.  cor.  I2th  j-  Race  mU. 

Elizabeth  J.  Ferris, 

Treasurer,  937  Frnkim  tC, 

Patience  J.  Needles, 

Secretary^  1501  Or  em  «tr«ei. 


■  <•»  ■ 


The  moods  and  thoughts  of  man  aie  re- 
volving just  as  steadily  and  incessantly  as 
nature's.  Nothing  must  be  postponed ;  take 
time  by  the  forelock,  now  or  never.  You 
must  live  in  the  present,  launch  yourself  on 
any  wave,  find  your  eternity  in  each  moment. 
— Thoreau. 


4M 


THE  SONOROUS  8ANP  OF  KAUAI. 

W.  B.  Frink,  of  Honolulu,  has  sent  some 
of  this  strange  sand,  taken  from  a  bank  on 
the  Island  of  Kauai,  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, San  Francisco.  In  his  letter  he  thus 
describes  its  peculiarity :  The  bank  which  is 
composed  of  this  sand  commences  at  a  perpen- 
dicular bluff  at  the  southwest  end  of  Uie 
island,  and  extends  one  and  a  half  miles 
almost  due  south,  parallel  with  the  beach, 
which  is  about  one  hundred  yards  distant 
from  the  base  of  the  sand-bank.  This  sand- 
bank is  about  sixty  feet  high,  and  at  the  ex- 
treme south  end  the  angle  preserves  it  as 
steep  as  the  nature  of  the  sand  will  permit. 
The  bank  is  constantly  extending  to  the 
south.  It  is  said  by  the  natives  that  at  the 
bluff  and  along  the  middle  of  the  bank  the 
sand  is  not  sonorous.    But  at  the  extreme 
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THE  BEVEN  LAWS  OF  TEACHING. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory  gives,  in  the  National 
Sunday  School  Teacher^  the  following  as  the 
Ibndamental  principles  to  be  observed  bj 
leachers : 

1.  Know  thoroughly  and  familiarly  what- 
)ver  you  would  teach. 

2.  Gain  and  keep  the  attention  of  your 
mpils,  and  excite  their  interest  in  the  sub- 
ect. 

3.  Use  language  which  your  pupils  fully 
inderstand,  and  clearly  explain  every  new 
rord  required. 

4.  Begin  with  the  hrwwny  and  proceed  to 
ie  unknown  by  easy  and  natural  steps. 

5.  Excite  the  self-activities  of  the  pupils, 
nd  lead  them  to  discover  the  truth  for  them- 
^Ives.  I 


sonth  end  and  for  half  a  mile  north  if  you 
slap  two  handfuls  together,  there  is  a  sound 
prodaced  like  the  low  hooting  of  an  owl — 
more  or  less  sharp,  according  as  the  motion 
is  quick  or  slow.    Sit  down   upon  the  sand 
and  give  one  hand  a  quick,  circular  motion, 
and  the  sound  is  like  the  heavy  base  of  a 
melodeon.     Koeel  upon   the  steep  incline, 
extend  the  two  hands  and  clasp  as  much  sand 
t8  possible, -slide  rapidly  down,  carrying  all 
the  sand  you  can,  and  the  sound  accumulates 
as  yea  descend  until  it  is  like  distant  thunder. 
In  this  experiment  the  sound  was  sufficient 
to  frighten  our  horses,  fastened  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  base  of  the  drift.    But  the 
greatest  sound  we  produced  was  by  having 
one  native  lie   upon  his  belly  and  another 
taking  him  by  the  feet  and  dragging  him 
rapidly  down  the  incline,  carrying  as  much 
sand  as  possible  with  them.     With  this  ex- 
periment the  sound  was  terrific,  and  could 
have  becR  heard  many  hundred  yards  dis 
tant.    With   all  the  experiments  that  were 
made,  it  seemed  the  sound  was  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  sand  put  in  motion  with  a 
proportionate   velocity.    Another  considera- 
tion seems  requisite — that  is,  its  perfect  dry- 
ness.   The  dry  sand  would  sound  on  the  sur- 
face, where  six  inches  beneath  it  was  wet; 
but  if  any  of  the  wet  sand  became  mingled 
with  the  dry,  its  pr  )perty  of  80unding  ceased 
at  once.    The  sand  appears  t)  the  eye  like 
ordinary  beach  sand,  but  ordinary  beach -sand 
will  not  produce  the  sounds,    it  has  been 
said  that  it  lost  its  sonorous  properties  when 
taken  away  from  the  bank.    But  I  can  dis- 
cover no  diminishing  of  its  sonorous  qualities, 
even  with  the  bottle  uncorked,  and  we  have 
had  rain  frequently,  and  an  atmosphere  more 
than  ordinarily  moist  for  this  time  of  year. 
Perhaps  if  expoBed  to  a  very  damp  atmos- 
phere it  might  absorb  moisture  enough  to 
prevent  its  sounding. — AUa  California. 


6.  Bequire  pupils  to  restate  fully  and  cor- 
rectly, in  their  own  language,  and  witli  their 
own  proofi  and  illustrations,  the  truth  taught 
them. 

7.  Beview,  review,  review — carefully, 
thoroughly,  repeatedly — with  fresh  consider- 
ation and  thought. 


<•>  ■ 


The  Mind  op  Childhood. — Is  not  the 
mind  of  childhood  the  tenderest,  holiest  thing 
this  side  of  heaven  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  ap- 
proached with  gentleness,  with  love — ^yes,  with 
a  heart-worship  of  the  great  God  from  whom, 
in  almost  angel-iiinocence,  it  has  proceeded? 
A  creature  undefiled  by  the  taiot  of  the 
world,  un vexed  by  its  injustice,  unwearied  by 
its  hollow  pleasures.  A  being  fresh  from  the 
source  of  light,  with  somethiog  of  its  univer- 
sal lustre  in  it?  If  childhood  be  this,  how 
holy  the  duty  to  see  that,  in  its  onward 
growth,  it  shall  be  no  other  I  To  stand  as  a 
watcher  at  the  temple,  lest  any  unclean  thing 
should  enter  it. 


— »  I 


For  Friends*  Intelligenoer. 
BEVIEW  OF  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 
FOB  TWBLFTH  MONTH. 


Rain  daring  some  portion  of  the  24 

hours 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day 

Snow,  inclading  very  light  falls.... 

Oloady,  without  storms.... 

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 

Total • 


TSMPBRATUBBS,   BAIN,   DEATHS,  BTO. 

tfean  temperature  of  Twelfth  mo.,  per 

Penoa.  Hospital 

Highest  point  attaioed  during  month, 

Penna.  Hospital 

Lowest    point    reached,  per    Penna. 

Hospital 

Rain   daring  the  month,   per  Penna. 

Hospital 

Total  raia-fall  entire  year 

Dbaths  during  the  month,  being  four 

current  weeks  for  each  year 

Deaths  in  Philadelphia  from  Jan.  1 

to  Dec.  28,  1874,  15,393— a  decrease 

of  1,343  from  the  same  period  last 

year. 


1873 

1874 

Days. 

Days. 

4 
2 
5 
11 
9 

11 
0 
3 
7 

10 

31 

31 

1873 

1874 

Deg. 
38.37 

Deg. 
36.00 

67.60 

55.00 

19.50 

14.00 

Inches 
1.75 

38.088 

Inches 
2.24 

1030 

Average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Twelfth 
month  for  the  past  85  years 

Highest  mean  of  temperature  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1848 

Lowest  mean  of  temperatare  during  that  en- 
tire period,  1832 


Deg. 

32.66 
45.00 
25.00 


While  it  has  been  in  almost  everybody's  mouth 
that  we  were  passing  through  very  unusually  mild 
weather  for  the  seasou,  if  we  examine  the  above 
figures  we  find  that  the  month  for  last  year  was 
farmer  in  all  its  phases,  while  it  will  be  seen  that 
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1848  far  exceeded  has  well  as  1857,  when  it  reached 
40.25  decrees. 

The  mild  weather  in  this  localitj  has  not  been 
the  experience  eyerywhere,  as  our  <'  clippings " 
will  show. 

We  commence  with  the  following  prediction  : 

'*  The  WiscoDsin  Indians  predict,  th^t  there  will 
not  be  mnch  soow  this  winter.  This  prediction 
will  save  Old  Probs  a  good  deal  of  work." 

While  for  the  first  day  of  the  month  we  find  that 
— "  A  dispatch  from  Boston  says,  the  thermometer 
ranged  from  three  degrees  below  zero  to  seven 
aboTe  ;"  **  while  venturesome  foot-passengers 
crossed  the  river  on  the  ice  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  on 
the  sime  day.'' 

*' Manohsstsb,  Dec.  15. — At  sunrise  the  ther- 
mometer in  many  parts  of  this  city,  varied  from 
ten  and  twelve  to  twenty  degrees  below  zero.  Re- 
ports from  difi'erent  parts  of  the  State  say  that  the 
cold  is  intense,  the  thermometer  varying  from 
twenty  to  thirty  degrees  below  zero." 

On  the  15th  of  the  month  this  locality  experienced 
a  very  *' cold  snap,"  fifteen,  sixteen  and  seventeen 
degrees  being  freely  reported,  while  at  Roxborougb 
at  7.40  A.  M.  it  was  said  to  have  dropped  to- five,  de- 
grees. At  Reading,  on  the2l8t,  snow  fell  to  the 
depth  of  twelve  inehet^  white  at  Harrisburg,  on  the 
same  day  it  reached /our(«en  inchet. 

We  give  another  clipping  having  no  bearing  on 
temperature^  but  as  showing  the  general  interest 
taken  in  astronomy  :  '*  The  cost  of  the  expeditions 
for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  is  estimated  at 
$1,500,000. 

From  various  oflScial  sources  a  number  of  inter- 
esting items  are  usually  compiled  about  the  close  of 
each  year,  not  the  least  of  which  may  be  found 
the  following  statistics:  *' There  have  been  4,309 
new  dwellings  erected  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year 
1874.  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  whole 
number  of  dwellings  in  the  city  was  112,366.  Since 
then  23,075  have  been  erected,  making  the  whole 
number  at  this  time  135,441.  The  number  of  per- 
sons to  a  dwelling,  according  to  the  census,  was 
6  01,  or  call  it  six,  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers. 
This  would  make  the  actual  population,  at  the  close 
of  the  present  year,  just  812,646. 

"  New  York  city,  in  1870,  had  64,044  dwellings,  or 
but  little  more  than  half  the  number  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  rate  of  persons  to  a  dwelling  being  14.72. 
or  say  fifteen.  The  present  number  of  dwellings  in 
New  York  is  believed  not  to  exceed  72,000,  and  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  persons  to  a  dwelling,  the  pop- 
ulation is  about  1,080,000. 

It  is  believed  the  above  figures  are  reliablA,  and 
when  we  pursue  the  subject  further  by  making  a 
comparison  with  the  tables  of  mortality,  the  great 
advantages  this  *<  City  of  homes  "  present  for  resi- 
dence over  our  sister  city  must  be  apparent  to  all — 
for  instance : 

Id  New  York  during  tbe  year  1874  (the  last  twelve 
days  being  estimated)  the  whole  cumber  of  deaths 
has  been  28,638,  while  in  Philadelphia  the  whole 
number  has  been  only  15,393,  or  but  little  over  one- 
half.  A  more  accurate  comparison  is  presented  in 
the  following  brief  statement: 

1874.  Population.  Deaths.  Ratio  of  Deaths. 
New  York,       1,080,000       28,638  1  to  37.71 

Philadelphia,      812,646      15,393  1  to  52.79 

Which  ma}  be  simply  illustrated  by  stating  that 
for  the  year  just  closed  only  about  one  in  every  fiflff- 
three  have  died  in  Philadelphia,  while  in  New  York 
it  has  reached  about  one  in  every  thirty-eight. 

J.  If   B 
Philada.j  lirtt  mo,  Ut,  1875. 


N"OTIOB3B. 
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A  GiRCDLAE  Mbstinq  will  be  held  at  Kennett 
Square,  on  First-day,  the  lOth  instant,  at  2  o'clock 
P.M. 


I X  s  m:  s . 


GiBRXT  Smith,  the  well-known  abolitionist,  died 
in  New  York  Oity  on  the  28th  ult. 

A  TiLBGEAM  has  been  received  at  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  stating  that  the  observationa  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  made  by  Professor  Peters,  one  of 
the  American  observers  in  New  Zealand,  were  very 
successful.  T«ro  hundred  and  thirty- aeven  photo- 
graphs of  the  first  contact  were  made. 

Thi  emigrant  steamship  Cospatrick,  bound  from 
London  for  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  was  bonit  at 
sea  on  the  1 7th  of  Eleven'.h  month,  in  laiitade  37 
degrees  north,  longitude  12  degrees  west.  It  is  es- 
timated that  465  lives  were  lost  by  the  disaster. 

The  fire  broke  out  at  midnight,  and  within  a  half 
hour  enveloped  the  vessel  nearly  its  entire  length. 
The  scene  was  one  of  wildest  confusion.  Daly  two 
boats  succeeded  in  getting  away,  each  of  which 
contained  thirty  persons.  These  remained  along- 
side the  ship  until  the  19th,  when  tbe  boll  was  con- 
plftely  burned  out,  and  she  sank. 

The  two  boats  then  started  for  land.  Thej  kept 
together  for  two  days,  when  a  gale  arose,  and  they 
became  separated.  One  of  them  has  not  since  been 
heard  of.  The  other  was  met  by  the  British  ship 
Sceptre.  At  that  time  it  contained  five  living  per- 
sons, two  of  whvm  died  before  the  Sceptre  reached 
the  island  of  St.  Helena. 

Of  all  on  board  the  ill-fated  emigrant  steamer 
Cospatrick,  only  three  persons  are  at  present  known 
to  survive,  namely,  the  second  mate  and  two  sea* 
men.  These  were  picked  up  bj  the  British  ship 
Sceptre. 

Thb  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  it  is  annona- 
ced,  is  aboui  to  consider  the  propriety  of  adopting 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  which  is  already  rec- 
ognized by  tbe  other  nations  of  the  Continent,  ia 
lieu  of  that  of  Paris.  The  meridian  wonld  touch 
the  French  soil  at  Tronville. 

Thi  distribution  of  plants  by  human  agency  u 
discussed  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Geographical  Magazine*  He  calls  particular 
attention  to  the  transportation  of  seeds  in  wool. 
The  presence  of  foreign  plants  in  wool-dryinf 
grounds  was  noticed  many  years  ago  by  tbe  emi- 
nent botanist  De  CandoUe,  near  Montpellier,  in  the 
south  of  France.  An  account  has  been  kept  of  the 
foreign  plants  which  have  appeared  in  thai  Ticinity 
since  his  observations,  and  it  now  includes  438 
species,  principally  natives  of  the  Mediterraneaa 
countries  whence  the  wool  comes.  Similarly,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  extensive  wool-washing  and 
drying  works  at  Galashiels,  are  found  forty  species 
of  plants  foreign  to  Scotland,  some  of  which  hare 
never  previously  been  met  with  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.  To  show  how  slight  an  accident  may  de- 
termine the  introduction  of  a  plant,  the  author 
states  that  the  Canada  thistle  is  said  to  have  sprDng: 
up  in  Europe  from  a  seed  dropped,  two  haodred 
years  ago,  from  the  stuffed  skin  of  a  bird. — Bostcn 
TVantcript. 
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DESIRABLE  COODS  FOR  FRIEHDS, 

^  NEAT  8TR1PBD  SlUKU,  87^  cts.  and  (1 .00  per  yard. 
»   fc,  an,  32  and   24  inch  COr.ORED    BARnBLONA 

aHAWLS. 
WHITE  CASBHRB&  SHAWLS,  different  siiea. 
LONG  AND  SQUARE  BOUND  THrBRT  SHAWLS 
LONG  k  SQUARB  BOCKD  BLANKET  SHAWLS. 
LONG  AHD.SQOASE  MIXED  BLANKET  SHAWLS 
FIFTY  BROWN  MIXED  SQUARE   SHAWLS,  upbI 

Bord«n. 
300  TD8.  GBBNADINB,  for  Prienda'  Caps. 
&G0  TDS.   BROWN  AND   MODE  CASHMERBS.flne 

at  621  cts. 
BROWN  AND  UODG  HOHAIBS,  FOR  FRIENDS. 
3-4  aad  6-4   MODS  FLANNELS,  FOR    SKIRTING 

AND  aACQCES. 
OLITE BROWN  FRENCH  HERINOES,froin  T&  cia. 

np. 
PLAIN  SHADES  OP  SILKS,  at  tl.SJj  par.  yard. 
ONE  CASE   CANTON  FLANNELS,. itt  12^  cu.  for. 

n«Tlj  16  eta. 
ONE  CASE  PLAIN  GALIOOBS,  nt  10.  cxe.  formerlj 

12J  Ota. 

JOHN   H.  srroKES, 

S.  W.  cor.  nh  and  Arch  Sts.,  Philada. 
N  B. — I  bare  oa  hand  several  pieces  of  fine 
OLITE  AND  BBOWN  FRENCH  BEAVER  CLOTHS, 
of  tfce  best  maket,  and  HY  OWN  IMPORTATION, 
adapted  to  Friende,  vhicb  I  will  cloBe  onl  LESS 
THAN  COST,  my  talea  notwarrftDtingmein  keeping 
a  line  of  tbMe  goodt. 


NewType-SkilledWorkmen 
I— I  o 


Corner  of  Library  Street. 


To   meet   the   urgent   demand   of  the   timea   tbe 

FLORENCE  SEWING   MACHINE  CO,  have  det*r- 

DBd  to  RBDDGB  PRICES,  and  trill  heT«after  leu 

their  $65  Machine  for  $45,  and  other  stjlec  in  propor- 

THE  FLORENCE  is  tfaa  onlv  Sewing  Kachine 

Ibat  feeds  the  work  backward  and   forward,  or  to 

right  and  left,  aa  tbe  pnrchaaer  may  prefer.     It  hat 

a  greall]'  imi'HOvid  and  siuplifibd,  andia  far  bet- 

than  any  other  machine  in  the  market.     IT  IS 

NOW  THE  CHEAPEST.    Agenla  Wantad: 

Principal  office,  1123  Cheatnut  Street,  Pbiladelphia, 

Pa.  

SAMU^  MAROT. 

JetvelerlPracticalEngrauer 

Dealer  In  BoUd  aUver,  SllTer-pleted  Ware. 
WatchM,  Jewelry,  etc.,  eto. 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS  AND  V18IT1NQ  CARDS. 
Lettering  of  all  kinds  neatly  eiecnted. 
I^Special  care  giien  to  tbe  repairing  of  Watcbel, 
Jewelrr,  *c. 

708  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

(Next  door  to  Friendi'  Book  BlA.)  U-lj 

RICHARDS  *  SBOnBOai 

Carpenters  and  Builders, 

No.  Ills  SB«AtI  Allit, 

(First  Street  above  Race  Street,) 


JOBBING  ATTBNDBD  TO. 


Furniture  Wararoomt,  18  North  Ninth  StTMt 

"WM.   EtEXoOCK, 

Msnu[»ctnrer  and  Dealer  la 

Hardwood  Furniture, 

■VP-OVKN    -WIBK   SPBINO-. 

ITair  and  SusJc   MaMresses 

l^'RepHiring,  Vamisbing  and  Upbolsteting 
promptly  attended  (o. 

I^-Furnitnre  carrfully  Packed,  RemoTed  and 
Stored. 


LIGHT  EXPENSES  1 


D.  L.  STACKHOUSE, 

CHimi,  CmSSlllUEEISWIiRE, 

No.  6i&  N.  Eighth  SL,  abore  Wallaoe, 

PHIIiAJirUHIA. 
a^Eapaolal  Attention  given  t*  Decorating  China  ud 
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JONES  COM POIJNB  BEB  SPRING 

Thb  Only  Doublb  Spkinij  in  the  Markbt. 


This  Spring  has  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
lOw  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
■piral  springs,  surmounted  bj  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
■treng,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Give  size  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
references.  *<  Jones  Gompodhd  Spbing"  Manufac- 
tory, 226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
ean  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  aSO.  ROBBRT8, 

DENTIST, 

FOBMIBLT  421  NOBTH  SiXTH  StRBH, 

kM  remoTed  to  247  North  Bighth  Street,  where  ke 
would  be  pleMed  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  serrices. 

FRIBND8'  CENTRAL  TAILOR  8TORB. 

ISAAO  H.  MAODONALD,  lato  Gutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Ohab.  G.  Jaokbov,  deceased,  has  remored 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Haying  had  25  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
■oUcits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

aOOD   BUS£MESS  OPPOBTUMITY. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON 

MANtrFACTUBINO  COMPANY 

are  reorganising  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
oifer  better  terms  than  erer  before  giyen  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  VUMBEB  6 

MAVUFAOTUBINa  SEWING  MAOHINE. 

APPLY  AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,   PHILJDJ. 

WILLIAM  HBAOOOK, 
GBNBBAL  FURNISHING    UNDBBTAKSR, 
No.  907  FiLBiBT  Stbbbt,  Philjl. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Beady-made  OoffinSi  and 
erery  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
patent  Preserrer,  obriating  the  necessity  of  packing 
bodies  in  ice.  tf 

CRAFT   ft  JESSUF, 

(8ao«es8on  to  R  A  Wildman,) 
905  Mabkit  Stbiit,  Philadblphia. 
Honie  Furnishing  Goods,  Outlery,  Walnut  Brack- 
ets, Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures,  Bird  Gages,  Plated, 
Britannia,  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

ObOTEIB  WBINeBBB  BBPAIBBD. 

Bi>inx  saAft.  a  a  jsraor 


FURNITURE. 
EilabUahed  twentjf'fim  yemn  tji 


Designer,  Manufitcturer  and  Dealer  in  fine  WalBBt 

and  Cottage  Furniture,  Spring,  Hair  and  Hosk  Maii- 

tresses. 

No.  526  Oallowhill  Stbbbt,  Phila, 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE.     /  ? 

FRIENDS'  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY. 

FonNDtD  BY  ANSON  LAPHAM. 


Tbis  Library  now  coniains  nearly  400  rolumes  of 
Friends'  books ;  a  small  collection  of  ancient  re- 
cords preiaining  to  the  Society ;  several  hundred 
pictures  of  the  past  and  present  representatiTe 
Friends,  with  brief  accounts  of  the  same,  and  a  few 
relics  of  interest  as  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Society.  Friends  are  solicited  to  contribute 
books,  pictures,  or  other  objects  apppropriate  for  a 
Historical  Library,  or  money  for  the  parchaae  of 
such  objects,  under  the  direction  of  the  Library 
Committee.     Contributions  should  be  sent  to 

BDWABD  H.  MAGILL,  Pros,  of  the  College, 

tf.  SWABTHMORK,    Pa. 


REMOVED  TO  MEDIA. 


8W1TH1N  C.  SHORTLEDGB'S  Boarding  School 
for  young  men  and  boys  is  now  open  at  Media,  Pa., 
13   miles  from   Philadelphia,  in  one  of  the  fineet 
school  buildings  in  the  State,  heated  in  all  stories 
and  lighted  with  gas,  building  100X50,  porch  all 
around,  55  lodging  rooms,  large  school  room  with 
five  class  rooms,  ample  bath  and  water-closet  accom- 
modations  ID  three  stories,   10  trains  daily  to  and 
from   Philadelphia,  fare  40  cents,   time  33  to  45 
minutes.    Thorough  instruction,  home   care,  good 
table  guaranteed.    Terras,  $5.25  per  week,  books 
and  school  stationery  included,  no  extras  whaterer. 
Special  attention  to  backward  pupils.     Special  pro- 
vision and  care  for  little  boys.      Address, 

S.  C.  SHORTLIDGE,  (Harvard  A.  M.) 

Mbdia,  Pa. 


OABgBTIlTOS. 

Om  FBIOl  GABFIT  WABIBDUBIi 
Window  ShadM.  OU  Oloih,  Hate 

BENJAMIN  GREEN, 

PUIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTT. 

A  ftill  aascrtment  of  eoodB  suitable  for  Friends 
Rtantly  on  baud.    Satfafeotory  fit   Tenns 


GrtJSTAVUS  GOLZE, 
TAILOR. 

aaocasaor  to  Cbu.  C.  Jaokaoo.  AtlhaOld 

Ho.  531  Aroh  Str**t,  Fhltad^plda, 


W 


ANTED,  A  SETTLED,  STBADT  WOMAK, 
belonging  to  Friends'  Society,  to  cook,  bako, 
and  do  light  house-work  for  a  small  hadij,  8be 
will  have  a  very  comfortable  home  and  good  wa^ea. 
References  exchanged.    Address 

Mrs.  B.  J.  PARQUHAR,  York,  PaanA. 


Reuben  Wilson 
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DXTD  AXTD  FVBZ1I8BI8  B7  IH  AS300ZATI0H  OF  niBTOS. 

conuinciTioHs  lusr  bb  addrbbsbd  aid  patibbts  iadb  to 

JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 

IT  PUBLICATIOK  OFFICE,  Ko.  706  ARCH  8TSEET 
OFFIOB  open  Ifoh  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 


TERMS:— TO   BB   PAID   IN   ADVANCE 

The  Paper  is  issaed  every  week. 

The  THDiTT-SBooifD  Volume  will  commence  on  the  28th  of 
Third  month,  1875,  »t  Two  Dollars  and  Sixty  Gents  to  sub- 
scribers receiving  it  through  the  mail  postage  prepaid.  To 
those  receiving  it  hronsh  our  carriers,  Thbii  Dolubs. 
SINGLE  NUMBERS  SIX  CENl^. 
It  Is  desirable  that  ott  subscriptions  should  oommenoe  <U 
tht  b^nninff  of  the  volume. 

REMITTANCES  bv  mail  should  be  in  ohsoks,  naARs,  or 
P.  0.  MomT-oaDns;  Ae  UMer  prtftmd.  MoiriT  sent  by  mail 
wQl  be  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 

AGENTS:— T.  Burling  Hull,  BaUimon,  Md, 
Joseph  S.  Gohu,  JVew  York. 
BeiJ.  Stratton,  RUhmend^  Ind. 


Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers^  presented 
at  the  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  Swarth- 
itiore  College. 

(Concluded  from  page  723.) 

Since  our  last  report  a  change  has  been 
made  in  the  Department  of  Free-band  Draw- 
ing. A  teacher  has  been  employed  who  has 
introduced  the  modem  system  of  stadying 
early  the  laws  of  perspective  in  a  practical 
way,  copying  at  once  from  models  and  from 
natural  objects,  instead  of  from  pictures,  and 
with  the  most  gratifying  results.  This  im- 
portant branch  is  now  required  of  the  young- 
est class,  and  of  the  Scientific  division  of 
Class  A,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  require 
it  hereafter  of  all  of  the  students  in  the  Pre- 
paratory School.  To  those  intending  to  pur- 
sue  a  scientific  course  of  study  it  is  absolutely 
essentia],  and  to  all  it  must  prove,  if  prop- 
erly taught,  only  second  in  practical  useful- 
ness to  the  art  of  writing  itself.  Its  great 
importance  in  every  well  arranged  course  of 
study  is  daily  becoming  better  understood. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  gradu- 
ally increasing,  and  is  now  becoming  a  very 
satisfactory  working  collection,  which  is  of 
eminent  service,  and,  indeed,  indispensable  in 
illustrating  the  course  of  lectures  in  this  de- 
partment The  cases  for  shells  referred  to 
last  year  are  completed,  and  the  shells  on 
hand,  which  have  been  considerably  increased 
by  gifts  during  the  year,  are  properly  ar- 
langed.    A  work*room  for  the  Museum  has 
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recently  been  fitted  up,  furnished  with  shelves 
and  drawers,  and  supplied  with  water  and 
other  conveniences  for  preparing  the  speci- 
mens in  Natural  History.  AH  additions 
have  been  made  in  conformity  with  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  the  Museum  Committee,  pre- 
sented two  years  ago ;  and  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  this  committee,  no  gifts 
have  been  kept  in  separate  collections,  but 
all  have  been  properly  classified  and  ar- 
ranged. The  stockholders  may  rest  assured 
that  this  interesting  department  will  continue 
to  receive  the  attention  which  its  great  im- 
portance deserves. 

A  course  of  instruction  in  Li^ht  Gymnas- 
tics has  been  established  for  the  girls,  who 
have  regular  exercises  in  the  gymnasium, 
under  an  instructor,  upon  alternate  days. 
These  exercises  are  required  of  all  who  are 
physically  able  to  take  them,  and  their  good 
effect  must  make  itself  apparent  in  the  im- 
proved health  of  our  girls.  It  may  be  proper 
to  mention  in  thb  connection  that  there  has 
been  no  serious  sickness  whatever,  either 
among  the  girls  or  bo^s,  since  the  last  report, 
and  that  the  infirmaries  in  both  ends  of  the 
college  have  been  absolutely  without  occu- 
pants during  the  greatef  part  of  the  time 
since  the  opening  of  the  present  college  year. 
We  feel  that  among  the  most  important 
means  taken  to  secure  this  result  are  the  ex- 
cellent provision  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
building,  and  the  regular  exercise  in  the 
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open  air  required  of  all  at  a  certain  hour 
eveiT  day. 

The  Library  has  been  steadily  increased 
during  the  present  year  as  the  needs  of  the 
different  departments  have  required.  A  small 
fund  has  been  established  for  this  purpose 
and  for  supplying  the  Reading-Boom  with 
papers  and  periodicals.  Among  the  present 
prominent  needs  of  the  college  is  a  large  in- 
crease of  this  library  fund. 

"Friends'  Historical  Library  of  Swarth- 
more/'  founded  by  Anson  Lapham,  has  been 
somewhat  increased  during  the  past  year,  but 
the  accommodations  are  yet  ample,  and  a 
more  rapid  increase  would  be  desirable.  The 
interest  and  value  of  this  collection,  if  prop- 
erly made,  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
lapse  of  time.  Friends  should  see  to  it  that 
everything  which  is  appropriate  to  a  com- 
plete Friends'  Historical  Library,  is  depos- 
ited here  as  fast  as  the  means  contributed 
will  allow.  All  are  accredited  to  the  donors 
and  properly  catalogued  as  received. 

The  Keference  Library  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  supplied  by  the  library  fund. 

In  every  report  since  the  opening  of  the 
college  some  allusion  has  been  made  to  our 
experiment  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 
It  would  now  seem  to  be  time  to  pass  it  by 
as  a  question  fully  settled,  and  no  longer 
within  the  domain  of  controversy,  and  we 
should  do  so  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  ob- 
jections to  the  system  have  recently  been 
raised  anew  in  different  quarters,  especially 
on  the  ground  of  its  supposed  effect  upon  the 
health  of  youug  women.  We  therefore  deem 
it  onr  duty  to  make  so  much  allusion  to  the 
49ubject  again  in  this  report  as  to  say  that  no- 
thins  which  has  been  said  or  written  has  in 
the  slightest  degree  changed  our  well-ground- 
•ed  conviction  based  upon  five  yeara'  experi- 
ence, that  **  identical  co-education"  is  the 
true  method.  We  would  recommend  all  who 
are  in  doubt  upon  this  point,  or  who  still 
feel  objections  to  the  system,  to  visit  some  of 
those  institutions  in  which  it  is  beiog  fully 
and  fairly  tried,  and  stay  long  enough  to 
witness  their  methods  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline, and  thus  judge  from  observation  of 
their  own  rather  than  decide  from  hearsay 
evidence,  as  is  too  frequently  done,  or  upon 
purely  theoretical  grounds.  Thoee  who  have 
thus  visited  Swarthmore,  coming  in  many 
cases  strongly  prejudiced  against  our  system, 
have  gone  away  thoroughly  convinced  that 
under  the  guarded  supervision,  combined 
with  confidence,  there  maintained,  co-educa- 
tion is  highly  beneficial  in  its  effects,  both 
upon  discipline  and  scholarship,  that  the 
health  of  the  young  women  does  not  suffer 
ftom  competition  with  younff  men,  and  that 
the  general  moral  effects  of  the  system  are 


such  as  to  commend  it  to  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  instruction  of  the  young. 

In  the  general  management  of  the  Gollege. 
more  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  college  claasee  sepa- 
rately from  the  students  of  the  Preparatorv 
School.     Sophomore  and  Freshman    study 
rooms  have  been  furnished  for  several  yean. 
the  Seniors  and  Juniors  studying  in  their 
own  private  rooms  for  two  years  past.     Dur- 
ing the  present  year  two  class  rooms  have 
been  fitted  up  as  study  rooms  for  the  Senior 
and  Junior  classes.      The  management  of 
these  rooms  is  left,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
the  students  themselves,  of  course  under  the 
general  oversight  and  direction  of  the  Fac- 
ulty.   Instead  of  imposing  upon  the  stadenta 
a  set  of  "  Rules  and  Regulations,"  they  are 
informed  what  ends  it  is  desirable  to  attain, 
and  why,  and  encouraged  to  attain  them,  ii 
possible,  in  their  own  way,  seeking  the  ad- 
vice and  co-operation  of  the  Faculty  in  all 
cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty.    The   general 
harmony  and  kindly  relations  thus  promoted, 
and  the  remarkable  degree  of  absence  of  an- 
tagonism between  the  authorities  and    the 
students  thereby  produced,  have  been  sour- 
ces of  much  gratification  to  the  Managers ; 
and  the  reflex  influence  of  this  very  desir- 
able state  of  things,  upon  the  younger  stu- 
dents in  the  Preparatory  School  huM   been 
very  marked,  thus  securing,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  that  family  relation  so  often  aimed  at, 
but  so  seldom  fully  attained.     Our  success  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  directions,  is,  we  are 
well  convinced,  largely  owing  to  the  favor- 
able influence  of  the  sexes  upon  each  other. 

In  this  connection  we  would  refer  to  the 
testimony  of  Professor  Warren,  now  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In 
his  ''Notes  on  Scientific  Schools,"  written 
several  years  before  the  opening  of  8warth- 
more,  he  uses  this  language :  '*  The  writer, 
for  two  years,  attended  a  private  free  school 
of  high  order,  in  which  no  code,  if  it  existed, 
was  ever  posted  or  heard  of,  and  in  which 
the  grounds  were  laid  out,  and  well  kept  bj 
the  pupils,  and' the  building  was  treated  as  a 
home  by  them,  and  all  the  relations  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils  were  those  of  a  polite  compa- 
ny, bound  together,  and  to  duty,  bv  unwrit- 
ten laws  of  social  decorum  and  Jundness. 
But  it  should  be  added,  in  partial  explana- 
tion of  this  elevated  character  of  student  life, 
that  this  school  embraced  pupils  of  botk 
sexes,  who  associated  freely,  under  the  fewest 
guiding  restraints,  not  only  in  daily  claisoi, 
but  in  Musical  and  Horticultaral  Associa- 
tions, and  in  Editorial  and  Anniversary 
Managing  Committees,  all  of  which  were 
active  organizations.  Bational  faith  in  yooag 
humanity  thus  put  on  a  fidr  footing,  hece 
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had  its  perfect  reward,  in  the  absence,  nay 
more,  the  practically  impossible  occurrence  of 
any  indecorum/' 

The  value  of  this  testimony  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  purely  inci- 
dental allusion,  introduced  in  a  work  upon  an 
entirely  different  subject. 

We  are  again  able  to  refer  to  numerous 
and  important  material  improvements  since 
the  issue  of  our  last  Annual  Report.  The 
farm  house,  referred  to  last  year,  has  been 
finished,  and  is  now  occupied  by  our  farmer. 
A  house  for  the  President  was  commenced  in 
the  summer,  and  is  now  nearly  completed. 
This  will  give  room  for  several  more  students 
in  the  west  end  of  the  college. 

The  proposition  made  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Stockholders,  called  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter,  to  purchase  the  Westdale 
tract  of  93  acres,  adioining  the  College 
grounds,  will  be  considered  at  the  present 
meeting,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  vote  of  the 
Stockholders  will  secure  to  the  College  this 
very  desirable  property.  The  great  advan- 
tages of  our  owaing  this  tract,  and  thus  con- 
trolling the  neighborhood  of  our  station  on 
the  Railroad,  are  too  obvious  to  need  to  be 
enlarged  upon  in  this  Report. 

For  a  full  statement  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  College  the  Managers  would  re- 
fer the  Stockholders  to  the  Treasurer's  Re- 
port.    We  may,  however,  here  state  the  fact 
that  the  College  continues,  as  heretofore,  to 
be    self-supporting.        The  financial    crisis, 
which  has  produced  so  marked  an  effect  upon 
fashionable  and  expensive  schools  throughout 
the  country  has  but  slightly  affected  the  cur- 
rent receipts  of  Swarthmore.    The  Stock- 
holders are  doubtless  well  aware  that  when 
we  say  that  the  institution  is  self-«upporting, 
we  mean  that  the  receipts  from  the  students 
meet  the  current  expenses,  but  that  the  vari- 
ous improvements  of  a  permanent  nature  are, 
and  must  continue  to  oe  made,  as  heretofore, 
by  liberal  private  subscriptions.    Although 
the  institution  has  been  self-supporting   in 
this  sense,  the  end  has  been  secured  by  the 
most  careful  management  on  the  part  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  there  has  been  but 
little  surplus  left  for  repairs  and  other  un- 
avoidable contingencies.    A  partial  subscrip- 
tion has  been  made  toward  the  purchase  anl 
improvement  of  the  Westdale  farm,  should 
the  Stockholders  decide  upon  that  purchase 
at  the  present  meeting.    A  few  other  sub- 
scriptions have  been  received  during  the  year 
which  have  been  expended  in  making  the 
necessary  improvements  in  the  Museum,  in- 
crea8in|r  our  supply  of  apparatus  and  books, 
furnishing  a  part  of  the  courses  of  lectures 
referred  to  in   this  Report,  and   in  aiding 
those  delving  stud^ts  whose  limited  means 


would  otherwise  have  prevented  them  from 
continuing  their  course  of  study  with  us. 

Allusion  was  made  last  year  to  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing,  at  an  early  day,  a  per- 
manent endowment  fund  to  aid  in  the  educa- 
tion of  students  in  limited  circumstances. 
Every  year  since  the  opening  of  the  College, 
several  of  our  best  stuaents  have  been  unable 
to  continue  their  studies  without  pecuniary 
aid.  There  is  no  better  way  of  advancing 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  institution  it- 
self, as  well  as  of  the  individual  students 
who  need  the  assistance,  than  by  establishing 
an  Educational  Endowment  Fund.  Many 
thus  aided,  should  circumstances  in  later  lire 
permit,  would  gladly  return  to  the  College 
what  had  thus  been  advanced,  by  aiding  m 
the  increase  of  this  fund,  so  that  generation 
after  generation  would  be  benefited  thereby, 
and  its  blessings  thus  be  made  perpetual.  It 
is  sincerely  hoped  that  subscriptions  for  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  general  needs  of 
the  College,  will  be  largely  increased  during 
the  coming  year.  Friends  are  beginning  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  giving  liberally  of  their 
substance  to  advance  the  cause  of  education 
among  us,  and  some  of  them  have  already 
learned  that  lesson  well.  It  costs  large  sums 
of  money  to  build  and  equip  a  college,  and 
still  larger  sums  to  endow  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  all  its  departments  may  be  thorough- 
ly organized,  its  various  professorships  prop- 
erly filled,  and  that  it  may  answer  fully  the 
highest  ends  for  which  it  was  designed.  We 
wouLd  again  remind  the  Stockholders  that 
one  essential  difference  between  our  College 
and  many  large  private  schools  is  that  they 
were  estaDltshed  to  make  money,  Swarthmore 
to  advance  the  interests  of  higher  education, 
and  that  we  cannot  be  expected  to  accumu- 
late wealth,  or  meet  with  great  pecuniary 
success,  for  the  plain  reason  that  we  hope  al- 
ways to  continue  to  give  to  the  public  more 
than  we  receive  i  rem  the  public  in  return. 
This  must  ever  be  the  worthy  aim  of  all 
higher  institutions  of  learning. 


■•»>■ 


For  Friends*  Intelligenoer. 
"  THB  WEEK  OF  PRAYEB." 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Independent  I  fiud 
an  article  on  this  subject  by  Ray  Palmer,  D.  D., 
which  seems  worthy  of  some  notice.  He  says : 

"  With  the  opening  of  the  New  Year  comes 
the  concert  of  Christian  supplication,  con- 
tinued, through  successive  days,  in  every  part 
of  Evangelical  Christendom."  ....''  How 
blessed  this  grand  fellowship  of  so  vast  a 
number  of  holy  souls  in  Christian  faith,  and 
}ove,  and  sympathy,  while  they  gather  around- 
their  living  Lord  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of 
His  promise,  diat  He  would  send  the  Com- 
forter to  perform  His  appropriate  work." 
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There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  **  The  ef- 
fectaal  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much  "  (James  v,  16),  or,  as  Jade 
has  it,  "  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost "  (verse 
20).  Jesus  Himself  declared  to  His  follow- 
ers, **  What  thines  soever  ye  desire  when  ye 
ray,  believe  and  ye  shall  have  them." — 
Mark  zi,  24.)  This,  again,  is  qualified  by 
the  Apostle  Paul,  when  he  says,  "  We  know 
not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  oaght : 
but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for 
us  with  groanings  ■  that  cannot  be  uttered." 
— (Bom.  viii,  26.)  Such  I  understand  to  be 
''the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  the  right- 
eous man  which  availeth  much  " — in  contra- 
distinction to  formal,  conventional  and  Phar- 
isaical prayer. 

But,  while  there  is  so  much  diversity  of 
sentiment,  so  much  rivalry  and  jealousy,  so 
much  bickering  and  contention^  so  much  dis- 
position to  exalt  and  magnify  self,  not  only 
Detween  the  several  churches,  but  within  the 
borders  of  each  and  every  church,  it  seems 
rather  premature  for  a  portion  of  them  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  Evan- 
gelical— Efoangdi&al  ckurches,  JEvangelieal 
Chriitendam^to  the  exclusion  of  others  who, 
for  aught  that  appears,  may  be  equally  pious, 
equally  zealous  in  good  works,  equally  fitted 
by  the  indwelling  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  labor  acceptably  in  the  vineyard  of  tneir 
Heavenly  Father,  and  therefore  equally  Evan- 
gelical. Hence,  it  may  be  too  bold  an  as- 
sumption—for the  writer  seems  to  asusume — 
that  the  Evangelical  churches,  Evangelical 
Christendom^  constitute  a  grand  and  blessed 
fellowship  of  holy  souls,  in  Christian  faith, 
and  love,  and  sympathy,  around  their  living 
Lord. 

In  view  of  the  acknowledged  degeneracy  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  of  the  terrible  de- 
nunciations of  the  prophet?,  and  of  Jesus 
Himself,  against  the  formal  and  traditional 
observances  and  hypocritical  pravers  of  other 
churches,  there  may  be  cause  to  fear  that  too 
much  of  the  service  of  the  present  week,  in 
Evangelieal  Christendom^  may  be  of  the  same 
selfish  and  unsanctified  character. 

**  When  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will 
hide  mine  eyes  from  you ;  yea,  when  ye  make 
manv  prayers  I  will  not  hear." — (Isaiah  i,  15.) 

"  Thou  shalt  not  be  as  the  hypocrites  are : 
for  they  love  to  pray  standing  m  the  syna- 
gogues, and  in  the  comers  of  the  streets,  that 
they  may  be  seen  of  men."  ....  "Bat 
when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and 
when  thou  hast  shut  the  door,  pray  to  thy 
Father  which  is  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father, 
which  seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee  open- 
ly."_(Matt.  vi,  5,  6.) 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  our  author  is 
not  unconscious  of  this  danger,  and  it  is  hoped 


that  his  solemn  admonition  mav  not  fall  upoD 
deaf  or  unheeding  ears,  when  he  says : 

"  How  momentous  beyond  all  words,  and 
even  beyond  all  thought,  the  present  benefiti 
and  the  eternal  results,  if  the  spirit  of  then 
services  shall  be  such  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  required.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  each  disciple,  for  himself,  should  serioDalj 
consider  all  tnat  is  involved  in  this  world- 
wide unanimity  of  Christian  people,  in  sap- 
plication  for  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
that  each'  should  fully  comprehend  the  sab- 
lime  significance  and  interest  of  the  sesMO, 
and  so  kindle  his  own  affections  to  a  corres- 
ponding fervor.  Unless  there  be  this  persooal 
preparation — this  elevation  and  largeness  of 
view,  and  glow  of  devout  enthusiasm  amoog 
the  members  of  the  churches  when  they  meet 
to  pray,  or  pray  at  home»  that  Christ's  kine- 
dom  may  be  mightily  set  forward  in  the  world, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  prayer  will  reach 
its  highest  power,  and  call  down  abundant 
blessings.  The  mere  conventional  observance  of 
special  days  of  prayer,  on  however  karge  a  sealer 
will  not  bring  the  aesired  resiUL** 

Again  :  '*  Christian  people  well  understand 
that  a  regenerative  power  can  come  only  from 
heaven.  The  Holy  Ghost  revealed  in  pea- 
tecostal  energy,  and  producing  the  legitimate 
results  of  His  peculiar  mission — the  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  God— this  alone  is  equal  to 
the  need  so  deeply  felt'' 

President  C.  G.  Finney,  of  Oberfin,  hsB 
reached  similar  conclusions,  in  the  nme 
journal : 

**  The  Bible  reveals  the  fact,  and  human 
consciousness  attests  the  truth,  that  a  sinner 
will  never  attain  to  such  a  view  of  the  claims 
of  God,  as  will  induce  him  to  renounce  selfiiH- 
ness,  and  sympathize  with  Gh>d,  witfaoat  the 
illuminations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  sinner 
attains  to  righteousness  only  throagh  the 
teachings  and  illuminationa  of  the  Hoij 
Spirit" 

Now  the  inquiry  presents  itself,  Have  these 
writers  kicked  out  of  the  EvangeUeathMrn^^ 
or  has  ignorance  and  prejudice  drawn  the 
lines  of  Evangelicalism  so  closely  as  to  ezclode 
other  churches  as  Evangelical  as  those  within 
its  enclosure  ?  Even  George  Fox  (re^ed 
as  a  fianatic)  would  probably  have  eodoned 
their  conclusions.  The  only  obvious  dibi' 
ence  lies  between  these  three  phrases : 

Ray  Palmer.—"  The  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.'^ 

Charles  G.  Finney.—''  The  illamuiation  at 
the  Holy  Spirit" 

George  Fox.—"  The  Light  of  Christ  in  the 
soul." 

The  idea  which  has  gone  forth,  that  there 
is  a  convergence  of  the  dogmas  of  09ngft9^ 
tionalism  and    Uhitarianism^  has  occasioned 
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flome  stir  in  the  camp,  and  will  probably  lead 
to  increased  vigilance  over  their  proximate 
out  posts.  How  much  greater  must  be  the 
consternation  when  Evangelioalism  begins  to 
manifest  a  convergence  to  QimkerUm  7 

It  must,  I  think,  be  obvious  to  the  intelli- 
gent observer,  that  the  better  class  of  Chris- 
tians, everywhere,  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  realize  the  important,  practical  truth,  that 
religion  belongs  more  to  the  heart  than  the 
head.  That  Divine  worship  is  a  apiriiual  act ; 
and,  iJioi  "  Ood  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  war- 
ship Him,  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth ;  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship 
iTm."— (John  iv,  23,  24.) 

E.   MiGHENER. 

Toughkenamon,  First  mo,  6<A,  1875. 

Kbcre ATiON  (says  Bishop  Hall)  is  intended 
to  the  mind  as  whetting  is  to  the  scythe,  to 
sharpen  the  edge  of  it,  which  otherwise  would 
grow  dull  and  blunt.  He,  therefore,  that 
spends  his  whole  time  in  recreation  is  ever 
whetting,  never  mowing — his  grass  may  grow 
and  his  steed  may^dtarve ;  as,  contrarily,  he 
that  always  toils  aid  never  recreate,  is  ever 
mowing,  never  whetting— laboring  much  to 
little  purpose. 


«    mm» 


For  Frfondfi*  IntelUgencer. 
ON  SCRIPTURE   QUOTATIONS. 

I  was  pleased  to  observe  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Intelligencer  an  editorial  on  quota- 
tions frooi  the  Scriptures,  setting  forth  the 
obvious  duty  of  making  them  accurate  when- 
ever they  are  used  as  Scripture  sayings.  I 
have  no  doubt  all  oar  teachers  will  admit  the 
truth  of  this  principle,  since,  in  any  in  accuracy 
or  unfaithfulness  to  the  text,  it  is  not  Scrip- 
ture  that  is  employed. 

Some  particulars  of  quite  common  inaccu- 
racy in  quotation,  on  the  part  of  many 
teachers  in  the  religious  assemblies  of  our 
Society,  having  been  observed  by  me  for 
several  years,  and  conversation  with,  at  least, 
one  of  those  who  mbquoted  having  shown 
that  his  mistake  was  one  of  ignorance,  I  de- 
sire now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to 
them. 

I  would  premise  the  notice  of  them  by  the 
suggestion  of  a  principle  of  interpretation, 
which  I  hope  will  be  evident  and  acceptable 
to  all.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  the  Epistles 
of  the  Apostles  have,  by  their  own  terms,  a 
limited  address ;  and  that  all  which  bear  the 
name  of  Paul,  save  that  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Epistle  of  James,  the  First  of  Peter  and  the 
Third  of  John  have,  in  the  language  of  their 
opening  sentences,  a  specific  address.  The 
specification  is  in  the  names  of  the  individuals 
or  churches  addressed ;  the  limitation  is  in  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  people  to  whom 


they  were  written.  That  character  is 
ally  expressly  designated,  and  always  m 
rily  implied,  to  I^  that  of  having  baoome 
members  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  tb6  re* 
ceiving  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  throagh  &ith  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  he  had  baeo  pNaohed  to 
them.  The  practical  coniideiratioii  arising 
from  this  fact  is  that  tha  applioability,  to 
people  of  our  own  time,  of  Scriptnre  having 
a  limited  address  will  depend  upon  the 
present  existence  of  such  spiritual  conditions 
as  fall  within  the  original  limitation.  The 
occasion  of  this  remarK  is  that  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  passages  from  the  Apostles' 
writings  used  as  if  applicable  to  the  whole 
human  race.  That  the  perception  of  the 
writers  of  the  Epistles  was,  that  the  doctrines 
contained  in  them  were  limited  to  the  churchy 
appears  from  the  fact  that  they  imply  a  char* 
acteristic  difference  between  their  hearers  and 
those  to  whom  the  same  writers  preached  to 
make  conversions.  In  those  sermons,  preached 
by  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  for  the  con- 
version of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  I  have 
failed  to  discover  any  assertion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  light  within  their  hearers.  When, 
however,  they  come  to  write  to  those  whom 
they  had  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
as  the  Lord  and  Christ,  and  of  the  remission 
of  sins  through  faith  in  His  name,  they  ad- 
dress them  as  having  received  the  li^ht  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  become  the  temples 
of  the  Holy  Ghost 

Some  common  misquotations  will,  now  be 
^iven :  1.  "  That  which  may  be  known  of  God 
is  manifest  in  man.''  The  text  is  *' Because 
that  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  mani- 
fest in  them."  Bom.  i,  19.  A  perusal  of 
the  chapter  in  which  the  words  occur  will 
show  that  the  last  word  "  them,"  refers  to  a 
specified  class  of  those  who,  having  known  the 
truth,  had  turned  to  unrighteousness,  and  that 
the  substitution  of  the  word  *'  man ''  for 
"  them  "  changes  the  saying  to  one  of  world- 
wide meaning. 

2.  In  quoting  the  eighth  verse  of  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  same  Epistle,  a  general  inaccu- 
racy consists  in  an  omission  of  the  ninth 
verse,  which  entirely  suppresses  the  sense  of 
the  eighth.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  ninth 
verse  defines  and  embodies  the  substance  of 
**  the  word  of  faith"  which  is  proclaimed  in  the 
eighth ;  aud  this  fact  makes  it  improper,  in 
quoting  the  Apostle  Paul,  ever  to  use  the 
eighth  verse  alone. 

3.  "  The  gospel  is  preached  in  every  crea- 
ture." This  saying  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  Colossians  i,  23.  That  the  preaching 
spoken  of  in  this  verse  is  not  synonymous 
with  that  which  is  implied  in  the  saying  I 
have  quoted,  but  means  the  Apostle's  preach- 
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ing,  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  Apos- 
tle speaks  of  the  gospel  which  was  preached 
to  every  creature  as  that  which  his  hearers 
had  heard  ;  "  whereof/'  he  says  "  I,  Paul  am 
made  a  minister."  In  the  book  of  Acts  is  a 
record  of  Paul's  repeated  ministry ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  that  ministry 
being  to  this  day  co-extensive  only  with  the 
history  of  it,  we  are  compelled  to  accept  the 
words,  "  preached  to  every  creature/'  as  ex- 

{>ressive  of  the  wide  extent  of  the  apostolic 
abor  and,  probably,  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
gospel  to  all  human  needs. 

4.  "Christ  within,  the  hope  of  glory." 
The  Scripture  says,  addressing  the  Colossians, 
that  the  riches  or  the  glory  among  the  Gen- 
tiles of  the  long-hidden  mystery  now  made 
manifest  to  the  saints  "  is  Christ  in  you,  the 
hope  of  glory."  Col.  i,  26,27.  The  Apos- 
tie  says  that  Christ  is  in  them  the  hope  of 
elory  only  "  to  the  saints  and  faithful  brethren 
m  Christ  which  are  at  Colosse."  Only  to 
those  of  the  same  experience  can  the  words 
be  applicable  now;  but  the  substitution  of 
the  word  "  within  "  for  "  in  you  "  takes  away 
its  expressly  limited  sense  and  suggests  its 
intentional  application  to  all  mankind. 

I  know  full  well  that  there  is  an  intellectual 
iaith  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
man's  relation  to  it,  which,  admitting  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  held  to  be  those  of  abso- 
lute truth,  can  yet  make  us  to  be  only  as 
sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal;  and 
that  there  is  another  faith,  received  through 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  within  us, 
which  overcometh  the  world.  It  is  only  in 
aiding  such  use  of  the  Scriptures  as  may  ad- 
vance us  in  knowledge  of  the  latter  faith  that 
my  purpose  in  this  paper  will  be  realized. 

Edward  Bushmobs. 

RoehetieTf  N,  F.,  Ut  mo,  3d^  IS16. 

From  the  Public  Ledger. 
THE  HOME. 

There  is  no  institution  of  civilized  human- 
ity that  has  been  so  impervious  to  all  assaults 
as  the  home.  All  efforts  to  destroy  its  sacred- 
ness,  or  to  impair  its  efficacy,  and  all  attempts 
to  supersede  it  by  complicated  schemes  of 
communism,  have  signally  failed.  From  the 
time  of  Plato — who  contended  that  the  domes- 
tic affections  were  adverse  to  patriotism,  and 
that,  iherefore,  children  should  be  brought 
up  by  the  State,  instead  of  by  their  parents — 
down  to  the  present  time,  when  some  are  de- 

Sreciating  the  home  as  being  inadequate  to 
ilfil  our  affection al  and  social  needs,  it  has 
bravely  and  steadfastly  withstood  all  the 
storms  that  have  threatened  it,  and  has  tri- 
umphed in  its  simplicity  over  every  intricate 
scheme  that  has  set  up  rival  claims.  If  the 
reason  of  this  be  sought,  it  may  readily  be 


found  in  the  perfect  adaptation  that  exists 
between  the  nature  of  man  and  the  institution 
of  the  home.  It  is  no  labored  system  of  or- 
ganization, no  complex  or  artificial  arrange- 
ment, but  a  simple,  natural  and  unpremed- 
itated union,  having  its  foundation  in  the 
needs  of  the  heart  and  life.  So  simple  and 
so  natural  does  it  appear,  that  even  the  ac- 
cruing benefits  do  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
firBt  cause  of  its  establishment;  yet,  as  every- 
thing which  is  founded  on  the  true  instincts 
of  humanity  as  a  whole  proves  eventually  to 
be  the  most  effectual  in  its  benefactions,  so  we 
find  the  family  home  to  be  at  once  the  sim- 
plest exprefsion  of  man's  need,  and  the  grand- 
est instrument  in  his  development. 

Of  course,  we  here  speak  of  real  and  gen* 
nine  homes,  founded,  as  such  ever  are,  upon 
sympathy  and   affection.      That    there  are 
artificial  homes,  where  the  inmates  are  drawn 
together  by  convenience,   popular  opinion, 
the  love  of  show,  and  similar  objects,  none 
can  deny.     But  the  presence  of  the  counter- 
feit by  no  means  implies  the  absence  of  the 
genuine ;  it  rather  strengthens  and  confirms 
it.    A  true  and  honest  affection  between  man 
and  woman,  founded  upon  mutual  respect  and 
sympathy,  is  the  only^  proper  basis  of  mar- 
riage.    From  this  union   arises  the  vanous 
relations  of  father,  mother,'  son,  daughter, 
brother  and  sister.  Of  all  the  circles  of  social 
life,  formed  for  the  various  purposes  of  busi- 
ness and  pleasure,  none  is  at  once  so  natural 
in  its  origin,  or  so  rich  in  its  possibilities ;  lor 
love,  which  is  the  foundation  stone  of  every 
true  family,  is  all  potent  in  its  influence.     It 
is  twofold  in  its  nature,  comprising  both  the 
emotion  of  pleasure  in  contemplating  its  ob- 
ject, and  the  desire  of  securing  some  good  to 
that  object.     And  although  there  are  many 
modified  degrees  of  this  affection  outside  the 
family,  there  is  no  other  sphere  that  afifords 
such  unlimited  opportunities  for  its  exercise. 
It  is  not  only  that  the  circumstance  of  being 
thrown  continually  together  produces   inti- 
macy and  sympathy  ;  but,  besides  this,  there 
is  a  bond  between  the  members  of  one  family 
which  cannot  be  strictly  defined,  but   which 
all  who  have  tasted  domestic  joys  fully  nnder- 
stand.  It  is  different  in  nature  from  all  other^ 
and  should  be  superior  in  degree.     Only  an 
implanted  principle  could  enable  parents  to 
undergo  the  labor,  care  and  anxiety  that  are 
endured  without  a  murmur,  and  even  gladly 
welcomed,  if  offering  any  hope  of  the  child's 
benefit.  Nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  human 
experience  equals  this  affection  >n  intensity 
and  disinterestedness.      Surelv  it  should  be 
the  nucleus  around  which  ought  to  gather  the 
closest  ties  and  the  fondest  associations.    Fil- 
ial love,  if  less  strong,  is  equally  natural  and 
implanted,  and  paternal  action  has  its  own 
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peculiar  nature,  unshared  by  that  of  any 
other  relation. 

Not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  domestic  re- 
lations, but  even  more  in  their  influence  upon 
the  world,  do  we  discover  their  supreme  im- 
portance, and  the  folly  of  those  who  would 
treat  them  lightly,  or  abrogate  them.  As  a 
means  of  happiness,  the  home  has  no  equal. 
Not  that  all  homes  are  happy,  unfortunately 
there  are  too  many  that  are  otherwise ;  but 
this  is  because  the  foundation  is  weak,  and 
the  sympathy  and  love  which  should  support 
them  are  lacking.  Nowhere  else  can  be 
found  the  calm  content,  the  restful  peace,  the 
solid  and  enduring  joy  that  spring,  not  fit- 
fully and  jBpasmodically,  but  in  continual 
streams  of  freshness  and  purity  over  that 
fiimily  whose  members  are  bound  together 
in  ties  of  afiTection.  The  interest  of  each  be- 
comes near  to  all,  every  joy  is  heightened  by 
communicating  it,  every  sorrow  is  soothed 
by  the  sympathy  it  receives.  This  happiness 
is  not  confined  alone  to  the  family  itself.  It 
spreads  like  a  magnetic  influence.  Whoever 
enters  that  home  shares  in  it;  the  cheerful 
feeling  of  the  inmates  is  readily  difiused  over 
those  they  meetj  and  the  warm  rays  of  aflec- 
tion  that  animate  them  shed  a  reviving  influ- 
ence upon  many  a  heavy  and  drooping  heart. 

Happiness,  however,  is  not  the  only  good 

that  emanates  from  the  true  home.     We  can 
never  estimate  our  indebtedness  to  our  homes 
for  all  we  possess  of  character  and  worth. 
To  how  many  has  the  memory  of  a  father's 
hopes  aod  a  mother's  love  been  the  rock 
which  has  supported  them  through  a  life  of 
temptation  and  trial  ?    How  many  can  look 
back  to  the  home  of  their  youth  as  the  start- 
ing point  from  which  they  have  pursued  with 
integrity   and   honor  a   life  of  usefulness  ? 
How  many  have  been  rescued  from  sin  and 
sorrow  by  the  ever-welcoming  arms  of  a  home 
once  forsaken,  but  now  prized  as  the  only 
refuge  of  the  wanderer?    This  home  life  is 
not  limited  in  its  influence  to  private  and  in- 
dividual  benefit ;  it  is  the  cradle  of  the  nation, 
the  prop  of  public  welfare,  the  hope  of  the 
world.     As  the  child  is,  so  will  be  the  man, 
and  as  the  family  is,  so  will  be  the  Btate.     If 
the  one  be  pure,  healthful  and  enlightened, 
the  other  will  be  truly  prosperous.    The  best 
citizen,  the  most  upright  statesman,  the  most 
conscientious  preserver  of  public  order  and 
upholder  of  public  integrity  will  be  he  who 
most  faithfully  fulfils  his  domestic  relations, 
who  gives  and  receives  the  sympathy  of  his 
kindred,  and  who  carries  with  him  into  pub- 
lic life  the  patient  devotion  to  principle  which 
he  has  learned  from  the  wise  discipline  of  a 
true  home.     Let  nothing  then  tempt  us  for  a 
moment  to  depreciate  or  spurn  this  most 
momentous  influence.    Let  no  rude  touch 


render  less  sacred  the  homes  of  our  youth,  or 
the  firesides  of  our  riper  years.  Let  us  rather 
bend  all  our  efibrts  to  cherish,  purify  and 
brighten  these  homes,  that  they  may  fulfil 
their  rich  possibilities,  developing  the  powers, 
strengthening  the  virtues,  and  promoting  the 
happiness  of  both  individual  and  national 
life. 


"*•»  ■ 


KEEPING    THE  TONGUE. 

Keep  it  from  frivolity.  There  is  so  mucli 
call  for  the  wise  use  of  God-given  speech  that 
it  is  a  great  pity  and  a  great  evil  when  its 
high  powers  for  good  are  made  empty  and 
vain.  Frivolous  speech  will  react  on  char- 
acter. One  who  habitually  uses  lightness  in 
conversation  will  tend  to  become  empty  in 
character,  incapable  of  those  deeper  motives^ 
and  holier  aspirations  that  mark  the  good  man 

Keep  it  from  unkindness.  Words  are  some? 
times  wounds.  Not  very  deep  wounds  al- 
ways, and  yet  they  irritate.  Speech  is  unkind 
sometimes  when  there  is  no  unkindness  in  the 
heart;  so  much  the  worse  that  needless 
wounds  are  inflicted  ;  so  much  the  worse  that 
unintentionally  pain  is  caused.  How  many 
heartaches,  how  much  bitterness,  how  many 
enstrangements,  how  much  deep  and  utter 
misery,  has  unkind  speech  cauged. 

Keep  it  from  falsehood.  It  is  so  easy  to 
give  a  false  coloring,  to  so  make  a  state- 
ment that  it  may  convey  a  meaning  difl*erent 
from  the  truth,  while  yet  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  truth,  that  we  need  to  be  on  our  guard. 
Truth  is  an  essential  in  the  dealings  of  man 
with  man.  Without  it  society  goes  down. 
There  are  very  many  who  would  shrink  from 
telling  a  lie,  who  yet  suffer  themselves  in  such 
inaccurate  or  exaggerated  or  one  sided  state- 
ments that  they  really  come  under  the  con- 
demnation of  those  whose  *^  lying  lips  are  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord." 

Keep  it  from  slander.  The  good  reputation 
of  others  should  be  dear  to  us.  It  is  a  cause 
of  sorrow  in  the  whole  community  when  a 
man's  good  name  is  aspersed.  Sins  should 
no.t  be  suffered  to  go  un rebuked  ;  but  it  should 
be  in  accordance  with  the  Scripture  method  : 
**  Go  and  tell  him  his  fault  betwixt  thee  and 
him  alone."  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  what  is  too  often  considered  as  merely 
harmless  gossip  runs  dangerously  near,  if  it 
does  not  pass,  the  confines  of  slander.  A  re- 
putation is  too  sacred  to  be  made  a  plaything 
of,  even  if  the  intent  be  not  malicious. — 
American  Messenger. 

FBOM       UNPUBLISHED        LETTERa 

Before  my  few  lines  reach  their  destination, 
the  New  Year  will  have  fairly  atarted  on  its 
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course  and,  with  steady  tread,  will  have 
marked  weeks  as  gone,  no  more  to  return. 
But,  it  may  not  yet  be  too  late  to  bring  to 
mind  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most  fitting 
inquiry  for  all  who  claim  the  possession  of  a 
heart  capable  of  appreciating  the  many  bless- 
ings bestowed  by  tne  bountiful  Giver  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift.  **  What  shall  I  ren- 
der unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  all  Thy  benefits  ?" 
To  this  inquiry,  comes  a  response  that  surely 
must  be  acknowledged  as  suiting  every  con- 
dition of  life,  **  My  son,  give  Me  thy  heart ;" 
and  may  we  not  receive  this  language  as  im- 
plying a  contract  between  the  Heavenly 
Parent  and  His  child,  that  if  the  heart  he 
surrendered,  its  guardianship  will  he  accepted  f 
And  here  is  another  mercy ;  for  what  would 
we  be  without  this  guardianship,  this  heaven- 
ly care? 

Then,  having  entered  upon  the  New  Year, 
and  assuming,  as  it  were,  afresh,  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  life,  let  us  give  place  to  the 
inquiry,  "  What  shall  I  render  unto  Thee,  O 
Lord,  for  all  Thy  benefits  ?"  and  accept  the 
given  answer,  "  My  son,  give  Me  thy  heart" 
by  a  renewed  dedication  o^  all  our  powers  to 
the  service  of  the  Great  Giver. 


My  good  wishes  are  many  and  warm  for 
^our  health  and  happiness  and  comfort  dur- 
ing the  year  1875.  These  landmarks  are 
always  impressive  and  suggestive,  and  none 
are  more  so  than  the  last  day  of  the  old  and 
the  first  day  of  the  New  Year,  with  all  the 
backward  memories  of  mercies  and  deliver- 
ances and  fatherly  cafe ;  and,  in  my  case  at 
least,  of  how  many  errors  of  judgment  and 
conduct.  And  then  comes  the  fresh  sense  of 
responsibility  and  resolve,  in  looking  forward 
into  the  unknown  days  of  the  year  just  be- 
ginning. If  we  could  only  keep  the  good 
resolutions  which  we  cannot  help  making! 
It  is  so  discouraging  to  go  on  stumbling  and 
shuffling  through  life,  with  such  a  cloud  of 
good  intentions  unfulfilled.  What  could  we 
do  without  the  boundless  forgiveness  of  Hea- 
ven? Let  us  prove  our  thankful  remem- 
brance of  this  mercy  to  us  extended,  by  lay- 
ing hold,  in  fulness  of  faith,  on  that  arm  of 
power  that  is  extended  for  our  help,  and 
which  can  keep  us  in  the  straight  and  nar- 
row way  that  leads  to  peace. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER, 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  16,  1876. 

Explanation. — Dissatisfaction  has  been 
expressed  with  the  closing  paragraph  of  our 
editorial  remarks  on  ''Kidnapping"  in  No. 
44,    We  can  only  say,  by  way  of  explanation, 


and  with  a  wish  to  relieve  any  honest  con- 
cern, that  our  meaning  has  been  misappre- 
hended. However  we  may  have  failed  to  use 
fitting  words,  we  must  not  be  understood  as 
asserting  that  any  sin,  however  great,  may 
not  be  forgiven  on  repentance. 
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Household  Economy. — ^The  financial 
embarrassment  that  at  present  paralyses  the 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  our 
nation,  makes  retrenchment  in  family  ex- 
penses an  absolute  necessity  with  a  large 
number  in  every  community,  who  have  been 
in  easy  circumstances,  and  accustomed  to 
spend  freely.  All  classes  of  society  measur- 
ably share  in  this  general  prostration  of  holi- 
ness, but  on  those  who  live  from  the  proceeds 
of  their  daily  toil  it  falls  with  the  most  crush- 
ing weight,  and  for  such  our  sympathies  are 
feelingly  awakened. 

The  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  we  lire 
are  to  enlarge  the  list  of  our  wants,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  make  up  our  minds  to  self-denial. 
There  are  many  things  in  our  items  of  every- 
day expenditure  that  we  might  well  do  with- 
out, the  aggregate  of  which  amounts  lo  a  con- 
siderable sum  when  the  annual  reckoniog  is 
made ;  they  are  simply  indulgences  which  we 
have  come  to  regard  as  almost  essential  to  a 
comfortable  existence. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  curtail  in  the 
right  place,  and  that  we  dispense  with  noth- 
ing the  loss  of  which  would  interfere  with  the 
genuine  comfort  of  any  member  of  the  fanoily. 
The  plan  of  keeping  a  detailed  account  of 
house  expenditures  regularly  footed  up  every 
month,  is  a  good  practice,  which  we  especially 
recommend  to  young  housekeepers. 

There  is  much  said  respecting  the  ignorance 
of  women  two  centuries  ago,  and  it  is  true, 
that  the  mass  of  common  people,  both  men 
and  women,  were  ignorant  to  a  lamentable 
degree,  but  the  wives  and  daughters  of  trades- 
men and  the  gentry  are  not  deserving  this 
wholesale  charge;  from  among  these  came 
many  of  the  mothers  of  our  Israel,  and  the 
examples  of  their  prudence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affiiirs  that  properly  belonged  to 
them,  that  are  handed  down  to  us  in  frag 
ments  of  diaries  and  account  books,  are  worthy 
of  being  imitated  by  their  successors.  There 
is  no  place  in  which  the  true  wife  and  mother 
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so  shinee,  with  a  halo  of  her  own,  as  when  at 
the  head  of  a  well  ordered  household.  "  The 
heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her," 
said  the  wise  man.  Not  only  the  heart  but 
the  purse  too  is  safe  in  the  keeping  of  such  a 
wife. 

We  believe  that  Friends,  generally,  are 
careful  to  live  within  the  bounds  of  their  in- 
comes, and  are  not  given  to  what  might  be 
termed  extravagant  expenditures ;  yet,  with 
the  broadening  views  which  a  higher  degree 
of  intellectual  culture  is  spreading  through- 
cut  the  Society,  there  is  introduced  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful  in  art,  as  applied 
to  personal  and  home  decoration  that  was 
almost  unknown  in  the  self-denying,  simple 
and  earnest  lives  of  our  predecessors.  This 
taste  finds  its  gratification  in  numberless 
things  that  add  materially  to  the  cost  of 
house-heeping,  and  it  is  in  these  acoeesories, 
and  ia  our  acknowledged  luxuries  that  we 
•should  economise. 

A  grave  mistake  is  made,  we  apprehend,  by 
diminishing  the  working  force  in  our  employ. 
If  we  found  it  necessary  to  engage  one  or 
more  persons  to  do  the  work  of  the  family 
and  maintain  neatness  and  order  in  the  house, 
when  everything  was  prosperous,  it  is  quite 
as  essential  that  the  same  conditions  be  ob- 
served now.  Besides,  we  owe  something  to 
the  class  that  serves  us,  and  it  were  more  in 
keeping  with  the  precepts  of  our  profession, 
and  the  instincts  of  our  best  nature,  which 
they  represent,  to  make  the  most  heroic  efiforts 
at  self-denial  in  other  things  rather  than  turn 
these  off  to  wander  up  and  down  in  search  of 
employment,  and,  in  the  end,  perhaps,  to  fall 
into  disgrace  and  shame.  This  is  the  narrow- 
est  and  most  unproductive  economy  that  we 
can  attempt,  and  yet  it  is  being  practiced 
continually,  oftentimes  with  results  that  are 
very  unsatisfactory. 

All  such  efforte  fall  heavily  upon  the  head 
of  the  establishment.  She  must  take  her  share 
of  those  duties,  or,  perhaps,  the  whole  burthen 
of  them,  that  was  easily  borne  by  the  ser- 
vant who  has  been  dispensed  with,  and  who 
bad  no  higher  obligations  than  to  perform 
faithfully  the  round  of  labor  that  fell  to  her 
lot,  while  the  wife  and  mother,  by  the  very 
requirements  of  her  position,  finds  the  added  I 


burthen  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
onerous.     If  retrenchment  of  this  character 
is  absolutely  necessary,  it  were  better  to  give 
up  the  establishment  that  entails  such  cost, 
and  occupy  less  expensive  quarters.    There 
is  true  dignity  in  being  candid  with  oneself, 
and  before  the  world,  that  commands  respect. 
Any  change  in  the  mode  of  living,  which  is 
the  result  of  financial  embarrassment,  ought 
to  be  accepted  among  the  possibilities  that 
lurk  in  every  pathway.    In  these  times  of 
speculation  and  extravagance,  the  most  care- 
ful businessman  may  be  cramped,  by  the  fail- 
ure of  others,  to  fulfill  their  obligations,  and 
brought  into  difficulties  from  which  there  is  no 
escape  without  great  sacrifice.    A  wise  and 
prudent  economy,  in  times  of  prosperity,  is 
the  best  safeguard  against  the  fluctuations  of 
business ;  and  if  we  do  but  discover  this  as 
a  nation  and  as  individuals,  now  that  we  are 
passing  through  the  crisis  that  has  brought 
poverty  and  humiliation  into  so  many  costly 
mansions,  the  results  will  be  worth  all  that  we 
have  given  in  exchange. 


DIED. 

AMBLER.— At  her  residence  in  Philadelphia, 
Fifth  month  26th,  1874,  Rachel  W.,  wife  of  Lewis 
J.  Ambler,  in  the  35th  year  of  her  age.  We  are 
seldom  called  upon  to  record  the  death  of  one  who 
will  be  more  missed  in  the  family  circle.  Her  ill- 
ness was  somewhat  protracted,  and  borne  with  a  re- 
markable degree  of  patience. 

HILLBORN.— On  the  30th  of  Eleyenth  month, 
1874,  in  the  Township  of  Uxbridge,  Ontario  Co  , 
Province  of  Ontario,  Stephen  Hillborn,  in  the  90th 
year  of  his  age ;  an  Elder  of  Pickering  Monthly 
Meeting. 

In  1805,  he  removed,  in  company  with  his  father, 
Thomas  Hillborn,  from  Oatawissa,  Pa  ,  into  Canada, 
then  nearly  an  unbroken  wilderness,  and  upon  his 
marriage  in  1811,  he  settled  in  Uxbridge,  'wbere  he 
continued  to  reside  the  remainder  of  his  long  and 
exemplary  life,  having  lived  in  much  affection  writh 
his  companion  (who  survives  him),  the  unusual 
period  of  nearly  64  years.  He  continued  to  attend 
meeting  and  pursued  his  accustomed  mechanical 
labor,  until  within  two  weeks  of  his  decease.  He 
passed  away  with  little  suffering,  retaining  con- 
sciousness to  the  last,  leaving  evidence  of  an  as- 
sured faith  and  a  well-grounded  hope,  that  there 
was  a  mansion  prepared  for  him,  a  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

■  <■»  ■ 
For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

FBOM  CUE  EUBOPEAN  0ORRE8POKDENT. 

IN  PEBTH  AND  ONWARD  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

No.  31. 
(Continued  from  page  788.) 

And  now  we  leave  the  vaat,  monotonous 
Hungarian  plain  and  enter  the  hill  country 
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again.  How  lonely  and  wild  it  is  I  We 
make  a  long  rest  at  Baziasch,  take  on  many 
new  passengers,  and  then  onward  we  go  again 
for  aoout  an  hour  and  reach  Moldova,  where 
the  Danube  enters  a  narrow  defile,  about  sun- 
set. The  pointed  Babakaj  rock  rises  lofty 
and  black  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  as  if 
to  say,  **  Beware !  thus  far  have  ye  come,  but 
venture  no  farther." 

We  now  are  informed  that  we  must  dis- 
embark here  and  take  a  three  hours'  ride 
along  the  river  bank  in  the  evening  light  to 
Orsova.  Nothing  daunted,  we  gather  up  our 
movable  property  and  follow  the  crowd  of 
travellers  to  the  army  of  carriages  which 
await  us.  But  there  are  only  a  very  few  of 
the  vehicles  provided  which  ought  to  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  carriage.  Miser- 
able hay  carts,  without  springs,  receive  the 
astonished  guests  of  the  Danube  Steam  Nav. 
Co.,  and  we  must  seat  ourselves  on  boards 
thinly  covered  with  hay  for  a  hard  fast  ride 
of  three  hours  and  a  half.  Those  of  us  who 
are  perfectly  well  and  strong  may  laugh  at 
the  rude  experience,  but  it  |^  a  sorry  joke  for 
the  invalid,  the  aged,  and  the  little  child,  and 
we  have  all  these  in  our  large  company.  A 
rough  looking  crowd  of  Wallachian  people 
throng  round  us — a  picturesque  and  varied 
multitude.  They  are  clad  in  woolly  sheep- 
skin clothing,  with  sheepskin  sandals  bound 
on  their  feet  with  thongs,  and  they  are  dark, 
proud,  fierce  and  wild.  Some  of  them  are 
tall,  erect  and  very  handEome  notwithstand- 
ing their  barbaric  dress  Jtnd  swarthy  faces, 
and  none  are  at  all  uncivil.  We  select  a  cart 
of  very  humble  pretensions,  and  accept  the 
inevitable  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible, 
and  then,  with  a  fierce  cracking  of  whips,  off 
we  go  along  the  Danube  bank.  It  is  a  per- 
fectly good  road  with  the  roaring  river  on  the 
right,  and  stern  mountain  heights  on  the  left, 
and  as  our  shaggy  little  horses  plunge  rapidly 
along,  lighted  by  the  Hunter's  moon,  we  get 
many  fine  views  of  caverned  mountains,  lofty, 
pinnacled  heights,  ruined  strongholds,  and 
troubled  rapids.  The  river  is  very  low,  in 
one  place  falling  over  ledges  of  rock  covered 
with  less  than  eighteen  inches  of  water,  it  is 
said.  But  in  other  places  the  stream  is 
crowded  between  rocks  into  a  contracted 
channel,  and  is  very  narrow  and  very  deep. 
Weary  and  way-worn,  but  unharmed  by  our 
moonlight  ride  through  this  savage  looking 
land,  we  reach  Tiszovicza,  and  find  a  smaller 
steamer,  well  lighted  up,  awaiting  us.  Most 
willingly  we  clamber  out  of  our  cart  and 
descend  to  the  deck,  where  we  find  everything 
very  comfortable.  A  dinner  awaits  us,  and 
as  we  eat  it  the  steamer  moves  on  again  and 
we  are  amazed  with  the  startling  intelligence 
that  in  one  hour,  when  we  reach  Orsova,  we 


must  again  disembark  for  another  long  ride. 
** In  hay  carts ? "  we  sadly  inquire.  "No ! " 
says  our  informant,  "  in  good  carriages  this 
time."  There  is  no  alternative,  and  so  we 
gather  up  our  energies  for  this  struggle  with 
fate,  find  seats  in  a  substantial  coach,  and 
onward  we  go  through  grand,  wild  scenes  of 
moonlight  beauty,  too  weary  and  sleepy  to 
get  up  much  enthusiasm,  and  about  half-past 
one  we  are  once  more  in  a  most  comfortable 
steamer,  which  is  pledged  to  take  us  all  the 
way  to  Bustzuk. 

The  next  morning  our  engine  begins  to 
throb  at  dawn  of  day,  but  in  a  little  time  it 
stops  and  we  are  stationery  again.  We  hare 
encountered  a  sand-bar,  and  the  vessel,  in  her 
frantic  efforts,  has  broken  one  of  the  wheels; 
but  energetic  action  b  taken  and  in  three  or 
four  hours  we  are  off  again — quite  triumphaot 
— with  only  one  wheel  to  propel  us.  Another 
sunshiny  day  is  granted  us,  and  we  murmar 
not  that  we  are  delayed  in  our  journey  down 
this  long,  long  river.  We  have  a  most  com- 
fortable abiding  place,  very  merry  oompaDy 
and  good  fare,  and  we  enjoy  thoroughly  these 
restful  days,  when  we  may  sit  tranquilly  in 
the  sunshine  and  be  wafted  along  through 
these  new  and  strange  regions. 

To  day  we  enter  Turkey,  but  we  can  see 
no  difference   in  the  country.     It   is  reij 
thinly  peopled,  and  has  not  an  appearance  of 
much  fertility,  but  it  is  said  to  be  an  excel- 
lent grain-producing  region.     Little  low  cot- 
tages, and  occasionally  a  few  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  yisible,  but  the  scenery  is  not  bo 
engrossing  as  to  prevent  conversation  on  all 
manner  of  subjects,  and  the  soft,  mild  day  on 
the  lower  Danube  passes  very  happily.    I  am 
continually  reminded  of  the  intense  contrast 
between  the  southeast  and  the  northwest  of 
Europe ;  between  the  wisely  directed  industry 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  drear  desolate 
neglect  which  marks  this  land  of  the  Turk. 
"  Alia  il  alia."     All  things  are  in  the  omnip- 
otent hand  and  even  the  most  stupid,  benighted 
and  bigoted  of  the  sons  of  men  may  be,  un- 
known to  themselves,  working  out  the  vast 
and  intricate  problem  of  the  elevation  of  man- 
kind to  the  divinely-erected  standard.    Just 
after  nightfall  we  touch  at  the  first  Turkish 
city  of  Widdin.     Daylight  is  quite  gone,  and 
the  stars  are  all  ablaze ;  the  river  has  lost  its 
energy  and  is  placid  as  a  lake,  not  a  breath 
of  air  stirs  its  surface  as  we  mount  the  deck 
to  take  a  first  look  at  a  veritable  Oriental 
town.    The  many  miiiarets  are  all  brightly 
illuminated,  each  tall  column  being  girdled 
about  half-way  up  by  a  broad  band  of  light 
This  is  an  indication,  we  are  told,  that  the 
Mohammedans  are  celebrating  their  annual 
fast  of  Rammazan.    The  city,  which  extend* 
a  long  distance  along  the  bank,  shows  many 
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a  torch  io-night,  and  the  calm  smooth  river 
reflects  and  doubles  every  light  Our  steamer 
pauses  in  her  career,  but  cannot  quite  reach 
the  town,  and  a  little  boat  comes  out  and  re- 
ceives whatever  we  may  have  to  give,  and 
then  glides  silently  back.  We  will  learn 
more  anon  about  the  minarets  and  domes  of 
the  Moslem — but  here  we  have  only  a  mys- 
terious indefiniteness — a  vague  suggestion  of 
splendors  to  be  revealed  in  the  future.  The 
next  morning  we  awake  to  find  that  the  fifth 
day  of  our  voyage  on  the  Danube  is  quite  as 
beautiful  as  any  that  have  preceded  it.  We 
pass  by  almost  desert  shores,  showing  evidence 
of  the  frequent  inundations  which  make  them 
undesirable  as  a  human  dwelling  place. 
Great  flocks  of  aquatic  birds  are  noted  firom 
time  to  time,  and  their  condition  of  life  seems 
far  more  desirable  than  that  of  the  miserable 
looking  people  of  whom  we  get  glimpses 
occasionally.  •  Will  the  inspiration  of  ener- 
getic, wide-eyed  search  after  truth,  of  pro- 
gressive modem  civilization,  ever  reach  this 
almost  forgotten,  fossilized  Danubian  land  ? 
The  mighty  Roman  once  bore  rule  here,  and 
in  the  days  of  the  later  or  Greek  Empire, 
these  were  favored  regions,  but  no  great  tra- 
ditions of  the  past  appear  to  be  stirring  the 
sleepy  souls  of  these  slaves  cf  the  Moslem 
today. 

Yet  another  day  we  float  onward  down  the 
broadening,  silent  flood,  between  sleepy  shores 
which  suggest  lazy  dreams.  We  sit  upon  the 
decks  enjoying  the  pleasant  sunshine,  noting 
the  squalid  Turkish  towns  which  we  passed, 
and  watching  the  southward  flight  of  many 
flocks  of  birds.  It  is  dark  night  when  we 
approach  Ruschuk,  and  we  are  happy  in  the 
expectations  of  another  pleasant  evening  and 
night's  rest  on  board,  when  the  word  is  passed 
round  that  a  telegram  has  been  received  from 
Varna,  that  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamer 
Vulcan  is  awaiting  us  at  that  port,  and  that 
we  must  go  right  on  to-night,  thus  losing  all 
sight  of  the  Turkish  land  through  which  we 
pass. 

Dismayed,  we  bundle  up  our  wraps,  and 
about  nine  o'clock  take  seats  in  the  cars 
for  an  all  night  riding  by  rail.  It  is  bright 
starlight,  and  after  a  time  the  moon  rises,  so 
that  it  is  discernable,  we  pass  a  country  of 
many  ruins,  of  mean  houses  and  at  the 
stations  we  could  see  an  ugly,  wild  looking 

Die.  But  a  mist  soon  obscures  the  Moslem 
,  and  sleep  presses  down  the  eyelids,  and 
then  our  ride  becomes  a  blank.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  guard  opens  the 
door  of  the  car  and  announces  Varna.  We 
waken  up  hastily,  and  get  out  in  the  misty 
night  and  follow  the  crowd  down  a  long  de- 
vious pathway  to  a  wharf  and  then  climb  down 
a  ladder  into  a  row  boat  which  takes  us  out  into 


the  mysterious  misty  deep  in  search  of  the  ship- 
which  is  to  take  us  to  the  queen  city  of  the 
Moslem.  How  damp  and  chill  and  drear  ^it 
is,  as  our  boatmen  row  and  row  and  row  and 
no  ship  appears.  Then  they  cry  aloud  sev- 
eral  times,  when  a  signal  bell  rings  from  the- 
ship  and  on  we  grope.  But  there  is  a  light 
and  we  push  on,  and  sure  enough,  there  is  the* 
ship.  Our  boat  is  soon  beside  her,  and  we 
climb  the  ladder  to  her  deck  and  smile  to 
think  ourselves  safe.  The  accommodations  of 
the  good  ship  are  over-crowded,  but  we  sink 
down  wherever  a  sofa,  an  easy-chair,  a  berth,, 
or  a  mattress  is  to  be  had,  and  slumber  till  the- 
break  of  day.  Then  we  hear  that  we  shall 
lie  in  Varna  bay  till  three  in  the  aflernoon, 
and  then  make  our  voyage  to  Constantinople- 
in  the  night,  entering  the  Bosphorous  at  break 
of  day  on  the  first  of  the  11th  month.  We- 
thus  have  several  hours  during  which  we  may 
contemplate  the  fine  bay  of  Varna,  and  ad- 
mire the  city  which  lies  upon  its  shores.  The 
captain  ofiers  us  a  chance  to  go  on  shore  and 
have  a  walk  about  Varna,  but  the  heat  is 
great  and  I  decline  to  go — trusting  to  get 
enough  of  Turkish  town-life  on  our  arrival  at 
Constantinopla  Our  ship  has  many  Turkish 
passengers.  One  Pasha,  a  man  of  distin- 
guished appearance,  and  grave,  courteous 
manners,  sits  among  the  first-class  passengers,, 
and  a  squalid,  ferocious  looking  crowd  of 
Moslems  inhabit  the  forward  part  of  the  deck. 
We  step  forward  to  see  them.  Some  are  yet 
asleep  on  couches  on  the  deck,  with  their 
heads  well  wrapped  up  and  their  feet  uncov* 
ered,  and  some  are  lazily  rousing  themselves- 
up  and  moving  about  in  their  unspeakably 
hideous  garments,  which  seem  specially  desig- 
nated to  degrade  the  beautiful  human  form* 
A  teuton  the  deck  among  the  first-class  pas- 
sengers contains  the  harem  of  a  Turkish 
Pasha,  who  are  supposed  to  be  invisible  to< 
common  eyes  and  who  are  zealously  guarded 
by  a  gray  haired  eunuch.  The  little  children 
come  out  among  us,  led  by  a  Turkish  gentle-^ 
man,  but  they  seem  timid  and  rather  shrink 
from  attention.  After  a  time  the  curtain  of 
the  tent  is  raised  partially,  and  some  of  the 
ladies  venture  to  look  in  upon  the  women  of 
the  Turk.  Really  they  are  a  cheerful  looking 
household.  The  mother  is  handsome  and  in- 
telligent looking,  and  bv  her  side  is  a  really^ 
beautiful  daughter  with  fine  features,  and 
eyes  like  a  gazelle  and  they  recline  on  a  com- 
fortable couch  while  the  slave  women  and 
children  are  lounging  around  them.  My 
friend  addressed  some  remarks  to  them  m 
French,  which  they  understand  and  politely 
respond  to,  and  they  take  an  interest  too  in 
her  maps  and  pictures  though  they  cannot 
r^ad.  What  a  strange  life  is  theirs — how 
idle  and  listless  we  would  think.    But  they 
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have  the  continaal  oversight  of  their  little 
•ones,  and  I  am  forced  to  confess,  that  they 
looked  neither  abused  nor  dbcontented — and 
their  children  seemed  obedient  and  intelligent 
But  this  was  very  superficial  observation. 
And  now  we  go,  and  soon  are  bounding  over 
the  billows  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  day  is 
-calm,  the  sea  is  smooth,  the  sun  is  bright,  but 
there  is  a  mysterious  influence  which  blights 
happiness  on  the  sea,  and  poor  suffering  hu- 
manity sinks  down  appalled  before  it.  But  I 
draw  a  veil  over  the  battle  field,  neither  will  I 
tell  who  were  overthrown.  Sufiiceittosay  that 
in  the  fair  morning  we  entered  the  Bosphorous, 
and  the  beautiful  elevated  shores  were  visible 
on  either  hand.  Rich  green  hills,  cities,  ruins, 
towers,  palaces,  everything  to  give  interest 
and  beauty  to  the  scene,  borders  the  famous 
strait  through  which  the  dark  blue  waters  of 
the  Black  Sea  flow  outward  forevermore. 

Too  soon,  it  seems,  when  the  minarets  and 
domes  ^  of  the  ancient  city  of  Constantine 
■come  in  view,  and  our  steamer  drops  her 
anchor  opposite.  The  morning  sun  is  shining 
gloriously,  a  gentle  breeze  i;  blowing,  and  the 
<5ity  which  lies  on  yonder  heights  looks  more 
magnificent,  it  seems  to  me,  than  any  of  the 
old  world  capitals  I  have  visited.  A  crowd 
of  hotel  porters  and  commissionaires  come  on 
board,  and  in  fierce  earnestness  assail  the  pas- 
sengers, entreating  them  to  try  how  very  good 
4we  their  respective  hostelries,  but  our  choice 
is  made,  and  we  have  agreed  on  an  alliance 
with  a  Scottish  party,  who  have  Cook's 
ooupons.  Our  luggage  and  ourselves  are 
promptly  landed  at  the  Custom  House,  where 
our  trunks  must  be  inspected  befo**e  they  can 
be  admitted  to  the  city  of  the  Sulton.  I  had 
heard  much  of  the  harshness  of  Turkish 
officials,  and  so  was  agreeably  surprised,  when 
my  turn  came,  to  have  the  solemn  looking 
Turk  who  was  conducting  the  search,  bring 
me  a  seat  on  the  wharf,  and  then  satisfy  his 
scruples  by  a  most  superficial  glance  at  my 
goods.  We  have  met  with  more  careless 
officials,  but  have  experienced  greater  courtesy 
from  none  of  the  Custom  House  officers 
through  whose  hands  we  have  passed  in  our 
devious  and  lingering  journey  through  Europe. 
And  thus  we  enter  this  splendid  outpost  of  the 
Orient.  S.  R. 

Eleventh  Month  \H.  1874. 


■  <■» 


For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
MENTAL  CULTURE. 

In  the  Twelfth  month  number  of  the  Pop- 
%tlar  Science  Monthly^  the  **  Physiological  Ba- 
sis of  Mental  Culture"  is  discussed  by  Na- 
than Allen,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  with  that  force 
and  clearness  which  must  be  convincing  to 
the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  reader. 

The  subject  of  education  is  engaging  the 


earnest  attention  of  the  best  minds,  at  the 
present  time,  and  claiming  special  care  in 
the  several  Yearly  Meetings  of  our  religioai 
Society.    Whatever  maj  I^  said  that  throwB 
additional  light  on  so  important  a  matter  is 
worthy  of  consideration  W  every  one,  but 
more  especially  those  to  whose  care  is  oom- 
mitted  the  training  of  our  children.     My 
own  matured  convictions,  the  result  of  many 
years'  experience  in  teaching  and  the  man- 
agement of  schools,  fully  accord  with  the 
views  expressed  by  Dr.  Allen.  While  I  im»  yet 
quite  young  I  was  entrusted  with  the  primair 
instruction  of  a  considerable  number  of  chil- 
dren, of   both  sexes,  and  of   ages  varying 
from  four  to  sixteen  years ;  and  though  but 
imperfectly  understanaing  the  hygienic  laws 
that  relate  to  ventilation  and  physical  ezer* 
cise,  which  are  so  familiar  to  the  student  of 
to-day,  I  was  early  impressed  with  the  great 
wrong  inflicted  upon  children   by  long  ses- 
sions in  crowded  school-rooma.    As  I  recsll 
my  first  experience  as  a  teacher,  there  is 
comfort  in  the  remembrance   that  my  love 
and  sympathy  for  the  young  and  dependent 
saved  me  from  a  rigorous  discipline  in  the 
school-room :  the  child  that  became  dull  tnd 
listless  was  sent  into  the  open  air  to  fresheD 
up  its  weary  spirits,  and  various  little  devices 
were  resorted  to,  to  make  the  school  attrsc- 
tive,  which  under  the  independent  actios  of 
those  earlier  days  might  be  properly  allowed. 
The  competition  and  the  painful  stram  upon 
the  vital  forces  that  mark  the  present  system 
of  education,  had  not  then  been  introduced; 
possibly  they  are  mainly  the  outgrowth  of 
our  puolic  school  organization. 

While  the  old,  exploded  system  had  its 
palpable  disadvantages,  it  was  beneficial  in 
one  respect — it  recognized  (perhaps  uncon- 
sciously) the  unequal  distribution  of  brain 
force;  studies  were  pursued  in  accordance 
with  the  capacity  of  the  scholar—no  child 
was  required  to  do  more  than  his  mental 
ability  enabled  him  to  perform,  nor  was  the 
slow,  plodding  student  expected  to  compete 
with  the  rapid  thinker,  without  ample  time 
for  preparation. 

The  ground  upon  which  Dr.  Allen  starts 
is,  "  that  all  mental  culture  should  be  based 
upon  the  brain;  that  education  should  be 
pursued  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  life  and 
health,  and  that  when  these  are  violated,  the 
advantages  of  the  former  afford  poor  com- 
pensation. Formerlv  no  attention,  or  scarcely 
any,  was  paid  by  school  boards  and  teachers, 
in  the  matter  of  education,  to  the  condition 
of  the  body  or  the  development  of  the  brain, 
and  even  at  the  present  day  very  little  is 
paid  to  them  compared  with  what  should  be 
given  to  those  great  physical  laws  which  on- 
derlie  all  mental  culture." 
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**  The  lives  of  a  multitude  of  children  and 
youth  are  sacrificed  every  year  in  this  com- 
monwealth by  violating  the  laws  of  phys- 
iology and  hygiene,  through  mistaken  or 
wrong  methods  of  mental  training ;  besides, 
the  constitution  and  health  of  a  multitude  of 
others  are  thus  impaired  or  broken  down  for 
life.  No  where  else  in  society  is  a  radical 
reform  needed  more  than  in  our  educational 
systems.  Inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  the  body 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  proper  culture, 
they  should  receive  the  first  consideration. 
But  in  educating  the  boy  or  girl  from  the  age 
of  five  to  fifteen,  how  little  attention  is  given 
to  the  growth  and  physical  changes  which 
uecessariiy  occur  at  this  most  important  pe- 
riod of  life  I  The  age  of  the  chila  should  be 
considered,  the  place  of  schooling,  the  hours 
of  confinement  and  recreation,  the  number 
and  kinds  of  studies,  together  with  the  modes 
of  teaching,  should  all  harmonize  with  phys- 
ical laws,  especially  those  of  the  brain.'^ 

The  present  modes  of  education,  which 
make  no  allowance  for  diversity  of  organiza- 
tion, are  false  and  injurious,  and  inflict  wrongs 
on  the  sensitive,  susceptible  minds  of  young 
children  that  are  marked  and  lasting.  Un- 
less there  is  a  radical  change  in  the  whole 
treatment  of  the  child  from  Uie  first  entrance 
upon  school  life,  and  especially  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  classes,  and  a  discrimination  in 
the  selection  of  studies  that  are  best  suited  to 
each  capacity,  there  will  continue  the  un- 
wholesome results  that  we  now  witness,  and 
the  number  of  nervous,  excitable  men  and 
women  will  rapidly  increase. 

In  the  mechanical  arts  and  in  mercantile 
life  it  is  not  expected  that  the  novice  is  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  every  separate  division. 
A  knowledge  of  general  laws  in  mechanics  or 
m  trade  is  essential,  and  no  artisan  or  sales- 
man can  expect  to  succeed  without  such  at- 
tainments. It  is  to  the  special  department 
which  he  selects  as  best  adapted  to  his  indi- 
vidual resources  that  the  entire  bent  and  force 
of  his  intellect  must  be  devoted,  and  this 
must  be  the  one  controlling  idea,  the  work  of 
his  life,  if  success  is  achieved ;  for  the  let  up 
— the  relaxation  or  amusement — which  is 
equally  essential  to  a  harmonious  develop- 
ment, there  are  numberless  avenues  in  art, 
science  and  literature,  in  any  of  which  he 
may  find  [healthful  exercise  for  brain  and 
muscle. 

The  earliest  efibrts  in  the  education  of  the 
child  for  the  after  duties  of  life,  should  pro- 
ceed on  the  same  ground.  A  ^neral  knowl- 
edge of  language  and  its  uses  is  the  primary 
step,  and  underlies  all  brain  development 
To  know  how  to  clothe  the  thought,  that  seeks 
expression  in  vocal  utterance,  in  the  drapery 
of  language  that  most  befits  it,  is  of  incalcu- 


lable importance,  and  becomes  in  mature  Hie 
the  door  of  entrance  to  friendship  and  social 
intimacy  with  the  best  minds  of  the  age. 

This  underlying  basis  should  be  thoroughly 
pursued,  and  no  efforts  spared  to  bring  it  to* 
the  perfection  that  is  attainable.  Then  fol- 
low the  various  branches  of  mathematics  and 
the  physical  sciences  that  start  out  from  this 
Ibcus  as  do  the  rays  firom  a  central  sun.  It 
is  at  this  divergence  that  our  faulty  system  is- 
most  to  be  deplored.  The  young  students  are- 
pushed  forward  like  a  line  of  soldiers,  and 
expected  to  keep  step  in  the  advancing  col- 
umn. Without  any  regard  to  temperament 
or  mental  qualification,  the  same  studies  are 
pursued  and  the  same  requisitions  exacted. 
It  is  no  unusual  occurrence  to  see  little  boys 
and  girls  scarcely  out  of  the  nursery,  lugging 
along  a  weight  of  books  that  taxes  the 
strength  of  the  fragile  limbs,  and  the  contents 
of  which  must  overload  the  not  yet  fully  de- 
veloped structure  of  the  brain.  If  these  sur> 
vive,  alas  I  how  many  do  not ;  it  is  to  find 
the  way  grow  more  and  more  difficult  for  the 
many.  The  examinations  and  competitions 
that  necessarily  must  be  endured  bear  heavily 
on  the  physical  energies.  The  disappoint- 
ments oi  fiiilure  and  the  mortification  that 
follows,  create  rivalries  that  the  best  natures 
are  scarcely  able  to  withstand,  while  the  pride 
and  self  confidence  engendered  too  often  by 
success,  are  even  more  damaging  to  the  char- 
acter. 

All  these  things  are  worthy  of  grave  con- 
sideration, and  must  be  taken  into  account 
when  investigating  this  subject.  Under  this 
head  the  writer  says : 

**  The  more  this  whole  subject  is  investi- 
gated, the  more  reason  we  shall  find  for  mak- 
ing allowances  or  some  distinction  in  schol- 
astic drscipline  with  reference  to  the  differ- 
ences in  organization  of  children,  and  for 
adapting  the  hours  of  confinement  and  recre* 
ation,  the  ventilation  and  temperature  of 
school-rooms,  the  number  and  kinds  of  studies, 
the  modes  of  teaching,  etc.,  to  the  laws  of  the 
physical  system.  But  another  and  still  more^ 
important  change  must  take  place.  Some- 
time— may  that  time  be  not  nir  distant  I — 
there  will  be  a  correct  and  established  system 
of  menial  science,  based  upon  physiological 
laws ;  and,  until  this  era  arrives,  the  modes 
and  methods  of  education  must  remain  in- 
complete and  unsatisfactory.  The  principles 
of  this  science,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,, 
must  rest  upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  functions  of  the  brain ;  and,  until 
these  are  correctly  understood  and  reduced  to 
a  general  system,  all  education  must  be  more 
or  less  partial,  imperfect  and  empirical.  While 
the  old  theories  of  metaphysicians  are  very 
generally  discarded,  they  still  have  practi- 
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cally  a  powerful  influeQce  in  directing  and 
shaping  our  educational  systems  and  in- 
fltitutions.  In  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  studies  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 

S)culiar  nature  or  operations  of  the  various 
culties  of  the  mind,  or  the  distinct  laws  that 
f;overn  their  development  and  uses.    For  il- 
ustration,  instead  of  educing,  drawing  out 
«nd  training  all  the  mental  faculties  in  their 
natural  order  and  in  harmony,  each  in  pro- 
portion to  its  nature  or  importance,  the  mem« 
ory  is  almost  the  only  faculty  appealed  to  in 
every  stage  of  education;    and  this  is  so 
orammed  and  90  stuffed  that  frequently  but 
little  of  the  knowledge  obtained  can  be  used 
advantageously.    Instead  of  developing  the 
observing  faculties  by  "  object-teaching,"  ap- 
pealing to  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing, 
those  two  great  avenues  of  knowledge,   or 
giving  much  instruction  orally,  we  require  the 
uie  scholar  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  study- 
ing and  pouring  over  books,  mere  booh.   The 
mind  is  treated  as  a  kind  of  general  recep- 
tacle into  which  knowledge  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately must  be  poured,  yes,  forced,  wiUiout 
making  that  knowledge  one's  own,  or  creat- 
ing that  self-reliance  which  is  indispensable 
to  its  proper  use.    In  this  way  the  brain  does 
not  work  so  naturally  or  healthily  as  it  ought, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  time,  labor  and  expense 
is  wasted — nay,  worse  than  wasted.     From 
this  forced  and  unnatural  process  there  often 
results  not  only  a  want  of  harmony  and  com- 
plete development  of  all  parts  of  the  brain, 
but  an  excessive  development  of  the  nervous 
temperament,  and  not  unfrequently  an  irri- 
tability and  morbidness  which  are  hard  to 
bear  and  difficult  to  overcome.    And  not  un- 
frequently it  ends  in  a  permanent  disease  of 
the  brain,  or  confinement  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

"  When  we  take  a  careful  survey  of  the 
various  discussions  and  diverse  theories  on 
this  subject,  considered  metaphysically,  and 
then  compare  them  with  the  great  improve- 
ments and  discoveries  in  the  physical  sciences 
of  the  last  fifty  years  bearing  upon  the  same 
subject,  the  change  or  progress  looks  mainly 
in  one  direction,  viz.,  that  all  true  mental 
science  must  ultimately  be  based  upon  physi- 
ology. Here  is  a  sreat  work  to  be  performed, 
and  when  accomplished  it  will  constitute  one 
of  the  greatest,  most  valuable,  and  most  im- 
portant achievements  that  was  ever  wrought 
m  the  history  of  science.    A  vast  amount  of 

C^itive  knowledge  has  already  been  accumu- 
ted  on  this  subject,  bv  various  writers,  but 
a  great  work,  by  way  of  analysis,  observation 
and  induction,  and  of  further  discoveries  as 
to  the  functions  of  the  brain,  remains  to  be 
completed.  This  work  must  be  performed,  in 
a  great  measure,  hj  persons  profoundly  versed 
in  the  physical  sciences ;  and  no  small  pro- 


portion of  it  must  come  from  the  observation, 
labors  and  contributions  of  medical  men." 

L.  J.  B. 


**  Let  as  therefore  oome  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grwv 
that  we  mav  olitain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  ii 
time  of  neea."— Hebrews  It,  10. 

The  "  time  of  need."     Ah  I  little  know'st  tboa  now. 
Thou  of  the  laughing  lip  and  tunny  brow; 
In  the  first  freshnesa  of  thy  morning  hours, 
In  the  firat  conscious  glow  of  untried  powers, 

When  need  shall  be, 
No  want,  no  wish,  but,  soon  as  felt  fulfilled, 
No  bright  hope  crushed,  no  young  aspiring  chilled. 
No  trace  of  tears  upon  that  mantling  cheek — 
Thou  wonderest  that  the  sacred  page  should  speak 

Of  need  to  thee  ! 
Tet  will  it  come,  thou  know'st  not  whence  or  when : 
0 1  seek  betimes  the  Grace  that  can  snsuia  tbec 
then. 

For  unto  all  it  cometh,  soon  or  late, 

Slow  creeping  change,  or  sudden  stroke  of  fate. 

The  wakeniug  from  sweet  childhood's  ratubov 

trance — 
The  bounding  spirits  quelled  as  years  ad? ance, 

By  toil  and  care ; 
The  sundering  of  affection's  sacred  ties ; 
The  tempest  shock  when  passion's  surges  rise; 
The  syren-Toice  of  pleasure,  or  the  maze 
Of  folly,  with  its  thousand  winding  ways ; 

Each  step  a  snare ; 
These  wUl  o'ertake,  thou  know'st  not  how  or  wbeo : 
01  seek  betimes  the  Grace  that  can  sustain  tbee 
then. 

In  thine  own  spirit,  in  the  world  around, 
By  day,  by  night,  thy  "  time  of  need  "  is  foaod ; 
Perchance  when  all  combine  their  aid  to  leod, 
Perchance  when  e'en  thy  bosom's  dearest  frieod 

Suspects  it  not ; 
The  heart  hath  joys  and  sorrows  all  its  own, 
By  human  sympathy  nnfelt,  unknown; 
And  oft  the  sense  of  need  is  heayier  tkertj 
Than  when  with  outward  ills  thou  seem'st  to  shan 

The  common  lot. 
Then  lift  thy  young  heart  in  its  strength  and  glee, 
To  seek  that  grace  Dirine  which  then  can  saecor 
thee. 

So  shalt  thou  find,  in  sorrow's  darkest  boar 
A  guiding  Light,  a  sheltering  Arm  of  power. 
In  pain  and  sickness  on  a  Hand  nnseen 
Thine  aching  bead  in  sweet  repose  shall  leas ; 
And  in  the  rigil  by  the  loved  one's  bed, 
A  viewless  presence  from  His  wings  shall  shed 

The  healing  balm. 
So  through  each  changeful  scene  of  life  below, 
One  place  of  sure  retreat  thine  heart  shall  know; 
So  shall  thy  faith  be  steadfast,  on  the  day 
When  the  death-angel  on  thy  brow  shall  lay 

His  icy  palm. 

So  in  that  last*and  sorest  "  time  of  need," 

That  Rock  shall  fall  thee  not^that  Grace  thy  cause 

shall  plead. 

H.  Bowoiv. 


«•»>■ 


'Tis  not  to  cry  God  mercy,  or  to  sit 
And  droop,  or  to  confess  that  thou  bast  faifd ; 

'Tis  to  bewail  the  sins  thou  didst  commit, 
And  not  commit  those  tint  thou  bast  bevsil'd. 

He  that  bewails  and  not  fortakM  them  too, 

Oonfesses  rather  what  he  means  to  do. 
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TINY  TOKEN. 

The  murmur  of  a  waterfall 

A  mile  awaj, 
The  rustle  when  a  robin  lights 

Upon  a  spray, 
The  lapping  of  a  lowland  stream 

On  dipping  boughs, 
The  sound  of  grazing  from  a  herd 

Of  gentle  cows. 
The  echo  from  a  wooded  hil- 

Of  cuckoo's  call, 
The  quirer  through  the  meadow  grass 

At  evening  fall ; 
Too  subtle  are  these  harmonies 

For  pen  and  rule, 
Such  mosic  is  not  understood 

Bj  any  school  j 
But  when  the  brain  is  overwrought 

It  hath  a  spell. 
Beyond  all  human  skill  and  power, 

To  make  it  well. 

The  memory  of  a  kindly  word 

For  long  gone  by, 
The  fragrance  of  a  fading  flower 

Sent  lovingly, 
The  gleaming  of  a  sudden  smile 

Or  sudden  tear, 
The  warmer  pressure  of  the  hand, 

The  tone  of  cheer, 
The  hush  that  means,  **  I  cannot  speak, 

But  I  have  heard  I" 
The  note  that  only  bears  a  verse 

From  Qod's  own  word : 
Such  tiny  things  we  hardly  count 

As  ministry ; 
The  givers  deeming  they  have  shown 

Scant  sympathy  ] 
But  when  the  heart  is  overwrought, 

Oh,  who  can  tell 
The  power  of  such  tiny  things 

To  make  it  well  I 

— Frances  Ridley  Bavergal^  in  Qood  Words. 
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A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Daily  Ad- 
vertiaer  says,  in  describing  the  college  for 
girls  built  at  Wellesley,  near  Natick,  eighteen 
miles  from  Boston,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Durant,  at  an  outlay  of  a  million  dollars : 

"  This  college  has  been  built  by  one  man 
or  rather,  by  one  man  and  his  wife,  and  who 
now  present  it  to  the  young  women  of  our 
country,  to  be  used  in  promoting  their  social, 
mental,  and  religious  culture.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent gift,  and  with  rare  modesty  and  good 
taste  the  doners  have  refrained  from  giving 
their  own  name  to  it — a  fact  which  of  itself 
predisposes  one  in  their  favor.  It  is  a  regu- 
larly organized  and  endowed  college,  and 
the  control  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, of  which  Mr.  Durant  is  a  member,  and 
is  to  be  opened  to  students  in  September, 
1875.  The  expense  to  the  pupils  is  to  be 
very  moderate — $250  per  year — covering,  as 
I  understand,  board  and  tuition,  without 
extras  of  any  kind. 

'*  The  building  is  architecturally  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  State.    It  is  five  stories  in  height 


and  of  brick,  which  by  some  means  has  been 
subdued  to  a  reddish  brown  tint ;  and,  though 
nearly  five  hundred  fe3t  in  length,  it  is  so  re- 
lieved by  projections  and  ornamental  devices 
as  to  give  an  impression  of  wonderful  symme- 
try and  beauty.  Every  detail  has  been  looked 
alter,  I  am  told,  by  Mr.  Durant's  own  keen, 
vigilant  eye,  and  the  whole  finished  in  the 
most  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner.  The 
inside  work  is  not  yet  completed,  and,  with 
•the  scaffolding  still  standing  about,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  judge  of  it  as  a  whole ;  but  enough 
can  be  seen  to  show  that  everything  is  on 
a  magnificent  scale  and  admirably  executed. 
The  entrance  hall,  running  from  side  to  side, 
is  particularly  imposing.  It  is  open  to  the 
roof  and  ornamented  with  pillars  of  Maine 
granite,  a  material  new  to  me.  It  is  beauti- 
fully mottled,  brown  in  tint,  and  takes  an 
exquisite  polish,  much  resembling  the  Scotch 
or  Aberdeen  marble  in  general  appearance. 
A  unique  feature  of  this  hall  is  an  enclosure 
of  earth  near  iti}  centre,  in  which  palm  trees 
are  to  be  set  These  are  expected  to  live  and 
flourish,  and  if  so  they  will  add  an  oriental 
charm  to  vaulted  roof  and  marble  column. 
The  library,  the  art  gallery,  and  the  chapel 
are  each  admirable,  both  In  plan  and  finish. 

"They  are  two  features  which  will  strik- 
ingly distinjruish  Wellesley  from  all  other 
colleges.  One  is  that  a  poi  tion  of  the  domes- 
tic work — exactly  how  much  I  did  not  clearly 
understand — is  to  be  done  by  the  pupils, 
under  the  superintendence  of  skilled  matrons 
The  public  will  watch  this  new  experiment 
with  a  deep  interest,  for  the  best  mode  of  com- 
bining the  intellectual  with  the  practical  in 
the  education  of  women  is  one  of  the  great 
Questions  to  be  solved.  The  other  novel 
feature  is  that  at  Wellesley  College  ever  officer 
and  teacher  in  the  building,  from  the  presi- 
dent and  profebsors  downward,  is  to  be  a 
woman. 

"  My  little  sketch  of  what  Wellesley  Col- 
lege is  expected  to  be  would  be  incomplete  if 
I  did  not  add  that  its  founder  intends  it  to  be 
a  religious  institution,  believing  that  a  con- 
trolling religious  faith  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  intellectual  growth  and  culture.  What 
his  religious  views  are  is  well  known  to  the 
community,  as  he  has  often  appeared  before 
it  as  a  public  speaker  on  religious  topics." — 
From  ike  ^' Independent  J 


9> 
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SIMPLE  TEST. 

Dr.  McCuUoch  eivee  the  following  test, 
which  perhaps  may  be  innocently  tried  by  all 
who  are  at  all  skeptical  as  to  the  prejudical 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  on  the  constitution  : 

Hold  a  mouthful  of  spirits — whiskey,  for 
instance — in  vour  mouth  for  five  minutes,  and 
you  will  find  it  bum  severely;  inspect  tie 
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mouth,  you  will  observe  that  it  is  inflamed. 
Hold  it  ten  or  fifteen  minates,  you  will  find 
that  various  parts  of  the  mouth  have  become 
blistered ;  then  tie  a  handkerchief  over  the 
eyes,  and  taste,  for  instance,  water,  vinegar, 
milk  or  senna ;  you  will  find  that  you  are  in- 
capable of  distinguishing  the  one  from  the 
other.  This  simple  and  easy  experimput 
proves  to  a  certainty  that  alcohol  is  not  only 
a  violent  irritant  but  also  a  narcotic ;  for  in 
this  experiment  you  have  objective  evidence 
that  it  has  inflamed  and  blistered  the  mouth, 
and  for  the  time  being  paralyzed  the  nerves  of 
taste,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  those  also  of 
common  sensation.  Now  this  is  not  an  ex- 
periment or  fact  upon  which  any  doubt  has 
ever  been  or  ever  can  be  thrown ;  and  I  ask 
you,  can  you  believe  that  the  still  more  im- 
portant internal  organs  of  the  body  can  be  less 
injuriously  afiected  than  the  mouth  ? 

**  Even  the  moderate  use,'*  says  Dr.  Wilson, 
"  of  such  liquors,  if  long  continued,  and  grown 
habitual,  cannot  fail  to  have  ultimately  a 
prejudicial  eflect  upon  the  health,  while  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  there  are  no 
circumstances,  of  ordinary  character,  under 
which  it  can  be  justified  as  beneficial  or  neces- 
sary." 

HUKAV  UNDERBTAHDINO  LIKITED. 

Man's  faculties,  exquisitely  adapted  to  the 
sphere  in  which  he  moves,  were  never  in- 
tended to  enable  him  to  comprehend  all  the 
truth.  The  mind  is,  in  this  respect,  constituted 
like  the  eye,  and  can  understand  certain  sub- 
jects and  to  a  certain  distance ;  but  as  they 
reach  away  farther,  they  look  more  and  more 
confused,  and  if  the  human  spirit  attempts  to 
mount  higher  than  its  proper  elevation,  it  will 
find  all  its  flights  useless.  Grod  has  given  us 
light  in  the  midst  of  darkness ;  let  us  rejoice 
in  it.  As  you  do  so,  you  will  find,  as  you  fol- 
low that  liffht  through  what  may  at  first  be  a 
dark  and  dim  passage,  that  you  reach  more 
light  In  that  light  we  shall  clearly  see  light. 
The  view  which  you  at  last  reach  may  be  like 
that  which  we  have  had  from  the  mountain 
top  on  a  sunshiny  and  bracing  day ;  not,  in- 
deed, an  unlimited  view,  for  thb  would  leave 
us  nothing  more  to  discover  and  behold,  but 
still  a  clear  view  between  us  and  a  distant 
horizon,  which  when  we  reach,  in  our  explora- 
tions in  this  world  or  the  next,  we  hope  to 
discover  more,  without  limit  and  without  end, 
as  we  know  more  of  God  and  of  a  boundless 
universe. — Dr.  MeOoih, 

irOTIOBB. 


ITSBIS 


The  Friends'  Social  Lyceam  wiU  meet  at  Oirard 
Avenue  Meet  ng-hoase,  Fifth-daj,  First  month  14th, 
at  8  o'clock  P.  M.  precisely.  Friends  are  cordially 
inrited  to  attend. 


Primob  Alfonzo  (son  of  the  ex  queen  IsahelU, 
has  been  proclaimed  King  of  tSpain,  aod  all  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  have  aathorixed  tbeir  rty 
resentatives  at  Madrid  to  enter  into  8emi-offict.il 
relations  with  the  new  goremment. 

The  following  circular  letter  was  issued  in  Waih- 
ingtoD,  on  the  30th  ult. : 
"  To  PoainuuterM : 

<*  On  and  after  the  first  of  January,  1875,  tU 
printed  matter  of  the  second  class  destined  for  Caa- 
ada  will  be  treated  as  though  it  were  destioed  for 
the  United  States,  the  arrangemeut  with  the  Can* 
adian  postal  authorities  being  that  it  shall  be  de- 
livered there  free  of  charge.  All  matter  of  thii 
class  coming  into  our  offices  from  Canada  will  be 
delirered  by  this  Department  free  of  charge.  The 
same  rule  also  applies  to  transient  newspapers  and 
postal  cards.  On  and  after  February  let,  1875,  the 
single  letter  rate  to  Canada  will  be  three  ceoti— 
prepayment  obligatory — and  all  letters  received 
from  Canada  will  be  delivered  free  of  charge. 

^*  Marshall  Jewill, 

»*  PoHvuuter-Otntrd:' 

SiNOi  the  famine  set  in  in  Asia  Minor  50,000  per- 
sons have  migrated  from  various  parts  of  the  coon- 
try  to  the  city  of  Adana,  half  of  whom  have  lioce 
succumbed  to  disease.  The  strange  climate,  dis- 
tress, and  extreme  repaciousness  of  tax-gatbercn, 
aggravate  the  mortality. 

In  Paris,  the  contractors  pay  the  city  aathoritiet 
$120,000  yearly  for  the  privUege  of  cleaning  tbe 
streets.  The  mud  and  dust,  when  mannfactored 
into  fertilizers,  is  said  to  be  worth  $600,000. 

Thb  construction  of  tbe  Panama  Railroad  cojt 
81,000  human  lives,  destroyed  by  malaria.  Tbii 
death-rate  is  equal  to  one  man  per  yard  o{  tbe 
track. — Pop.  Science  Monthly. 

A  DBPABTMiNT  of  wcod  carviug  has  been  profit- 
ably added  to  the  Cincinnati  University.  Tbe  de- 
partment has  made  rapid  progress  both  in  work  and 
numbers.  When  it  closed  recently  the  class  aoo- 
bered  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Doriog  the  lafl 
year  there  were  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
pupils  in  the  regular  drawing  design  department.— 
MoraviatL 

PBorBSBOB  Ttmdall'b  experiments  with  fog  lig^ 
nals  show  that  neither  snow,  rain,  fog  nor  wind 
necessarily  obstruct  the  passage  of  sonnd,  bat  that 
sounds  of  different  degrees  of  shrillness  are  rar- 
iously  affected  by  them.  His  conclusions  are,  thai 
sound  signals  may  be  used  without  any  fear  of  tbeir 
proving  useless  on  the  occasions  when  they  are  moit 
needed.  He  belieyes  that  the  «  Siren ''  used  is  tht 
experiments  may  certainly  be  relied  on  to  trassmit 
sound  a  distance  of  two  miles ;  in  the  great  majop- 
ity  of  cases,  it  may  be  relied  on  for  a  diitaoce  of 
three  miles,  and  in  the  majority  of  eases  for  a  dis- 
tance greater  than  three  miles. 

Among  the  most  interesting  developments  grow- 
ing outof  his  experiments  were  those  which  shoved 
that  it  sometimes  happens  that  sound  travels  to  * 
greater  distance,  and  even  against  the  wind,  in  aOf 
or  foggy  weather,  than  it  does  when  the  air  ts  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  eye.  Tracing  this  UBtxptctca 
phenomenon  back  to  iu  cause,  Professor  Tjodaii 
found  that  on  some  clear  days,  when  the  wo  i 
heating  rays  fall  upon  the  water,  colnnss  of  ib"^ 
ible  vapor  rise,  making  a  great  difference  in  the  •» 
mediums  transmitting  the  sound,  sometimessto^ 
ping  tbe  sound  waves  and  refleeting  tbesi  baciv 
the  shore  in  echoes. — Public  Ledger, 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  16.  1875. 


Na47. 


DESIRtllE  SQODS  FOR  FRIEiOS, 

NEAT  STRIPED  SILKS,  87i  cts.  and  $1.00  per  yard. 
18,  2Q,  22  and   24  inch  COLOIIED    BARCELONA 

SHAWLS. 
WHITE  CASHMERE  SHAWLS,  different  siies. 
LONG  AND  SQUARE  BOUND  THIBET  SHAWLS 
LONG  k  SQUARE  BOUND  BLANKET  SHAWLS. 
LONG  AND  SQUARE  MIXED  BLANKET  SHAWLS 
FIFTY  BROWN  MIXED  SQUARE  SHAWLS,  nea.t 

Borden. 
200  TD8.  GRENADINE,  for  Friends'  Caps. 
500  TDS.  BROWN  AND   MODE  CASHMEBBSj^^fine 

at  62  J  cts. 
BROWN  AND  MODE  MOHAIRS,  FOR  FRIENDS. 
3.4  and  6-4  MODE  FLANNELS,  FOR  SKIRTING 

AND  SACQUES 
OLIVE  BROWN  FRENCH  MERINOES,  from  16  cts. 

op. 

PLAIN  SHADES  OP  SILKS,  at$l.37J  per.  yard. 

ONE  CASE  CANTON  FLANNELS,  at  12 J  cts.  for- 
merly 16  cts. 

ONE  CASE  PLAIN  CALICOES,  at  10,  cts.  formerly 
12}  ots. 

JOHN 


S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arch  Sts.,  Philada. 

N.  B. — I  have  on  hand  several  pieces  of  fine 
OLIVE  AJSD  BROWN  FRENCH  BEAVER  CLOTHS, 
of  the  best  makes,  and  MT  OWN  IMPORTATION, 
adapted  to  Friends,  which  I  will  close  out  LESS 
THAN  COST,  my  sales  not  warranting  me  in  keeping 
a  line  of  these  goods. 


HEAX.TH,    COMFORT     AND    ECONOMY    ARE 
promoted  by  using  Frank  Miller's  Leather  Pres- 
ervative and  Waterproof  Oil  Blacking. 


New  Type— Skilled  Workmen 


Ertablished  over  30  Yean.^ 


o 


^^^^^^ 


BILL  HEADIRGS, 

CIRCULKRS, 

INVOICES 

CHECKS 
CARDS 


^cel 


Ac 


his 
ELL- 
KNOWN 
has  all 
the  facilities  for 
doing  GOOD 
ORK  in  modern 
stylOf  of  any  description, 
on  the  very  BEST  TERMS. 


p^<*  EVANS 

Corner  of  Library  Street. 


To  meet  the  urgent  demand  of  the  times  the 
FLORENGB  SBWINQ  MAOHINB  00.  have  deter- 
mined  to  RBDUCB  PRICES,  and  will  hereafter  seu 
their  $65  Machine  for  $45,  and  other  styles  in  propor- 
tion. THB  FLORBNCE  is  the  only  Sewing  Machine 
that  feeds  the  work  backward  and  forward,  or  to 
right  and  left,  as  the  purchaser  may  prefer.  It  has 
been  greatly  improvid  and  bimplifisd,  and  is  far  bet- 
ter than  any  other  machine  in  the  market.  IT  IS 
NOW  THB  CHEAPEST.  Agents  Wanted : 
Principal  office,  1123  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa^ 

SAMUEIi  lULROT, 

Jcoje/erl  Practical  Engrauer 

Dealer  In  Solid  Silver,  Silver-plated  Ware, 
Watches,  Jewelry,  etc.,  etc. 

:o: 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS  AND  VISITING  CARDS. 

Lettering  of  all  kinds  neatly  executed. 
Jl^^Special  care  given  to  the  repairing  of  Watches, 
Jewelry,  kc, 

708  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

(Next  door  to  Friends*  Book  Store.)  tt-ly 

RICHARDS  A  SHOTJRDS, 

Carpenters  and  Builders, 

Mo.  1125  Shiaff  Allit, 
(First  Street  above  Race  Street,) 

PHXLADBLPHIA. 

JOBBING  ATTBNDBD  TO. 

§AMU  X.  Mow4ai)i,  noHpeov  ■hovbm, 

No.  2S6  N.  Twentieth  St  No.  1115  Citron  St 

JJ 

Furniture  Wareroomt,  18  North  Ninth  Street 

^^r^/L.  hcea.coob:, 

Hana&cturer  and  Dealer  in 

Hardwood  Furniture, 

-WOVKN    l^IRK    SPRING-, 

Hair  and  Husk  Mattresses 


Repairing,    Vamishing   and    Upholstering 
promptly  attended  to. 

f^Fnrniture  carefallj  Packed,  Remoyed  and 
Stored. 

LADIES  AT  HOME  AND  MEN  WHO  HAYB 
other  husiness,  wanted  as  agents  for  HBAE^TH 
AND  HOME.  Novel  plans,  pleasant  work,  GOOD 
PAY.    Send  three-cent  stamp. 

THE  GRAPHIC  CO.,  39-41  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

MUTUAL  FIRE  INS.  CO., 

Of    Pliiladelpl^ia* 

No.  701  ABCH  STBEET. 

CALEB  CLOTHIER,  Preaident. 
ALAN  WOOD,  Vice  President. 

THOMAS  MATHER,  Treas. 
T.  BLLWOOD  CHAPMAN,  Sec'y. 


FRIENDS'    INIELLIGENCER. 


JONES  OOMPOVBTD  BED  SPRIBTCI 

Ths  Oni.y  Doublb  Spking  in  thb  Markbt. 


This  Spring  has  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
•ow  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
spiral  springs,  surmounted  bj  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  pnt  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Giye  size  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or.  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supplj  thousands  of 
references.  <*Joni8  Compound  Spring"  Manufac- 
tory, 226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
ean  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  OBO.  ROBBRT8, 

DBNTIST, 

FoBKiBLT  421  North  Sixth  Strut, 

hM  MimoTed  to  247  North  Eighth  Street,  where  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  aerrices. 

FRIBND8'  CBX7TRAL  TAILOR  8TORB. 

ISAAC  H.  MACDONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Chas.  C.  Jaoksoh,  deceased,  has  remored 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Haying  had  25  years' 
experience  in  getting  ap  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
iolioits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

aOOD   BUSINESS  OPPOBTUKITY. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON 

MAHUFACTUBING  COMPANY 

are  reorganizing  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
offer  better  terms  than  ever  before  giren  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAMILY,  and  NUMBEB  6 

MANUFAOTUBIira  SEWIBfa  MAOHIITE. 

APPLY  AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,   PHILADA. 

WILLIAM  HBACOCK, 
GBNBRAL  FURNISHINe   UKDBBTAKBR, 
No.  907  FiLBiBT  Strut,  Phila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Coffins,  and 
erery  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
patent  Preserrer,  obyiating  the  necessity  of  packing 
bodies  injico.  tf 

CRAFT  ft  JESSITP, 

(SttceeesoiB  to  B.  A  Wildman,) 
906  Mabkit  Strut,  Philadilphia. 
House  Furnishing  Goods,  Cutlery,  Walnut  Braok> 
stt,  Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures,  Bird  Cages,  Plated, 
Britanniai  Tin,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

OLOTHIS  WRnrOIRS  RIPAIRBD. 
BDWDrSRAff.  SiaJMSVt 


FURNITURE. 

Egtablislied  ttuenty-five  yearn  ty 

8   B.  RBOBBTBR, 

Designer,  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Wahiot 
and  Cottage  Furniture,  Spring,  Hair  and  Hosk  Mat- 
tresses. 

No.  626  Callowbill  Strbbt,  Phila. 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

FRIENDS'  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY. 

FouNDKi)  KY  ANSON  LAPHAM. 


This  Library  now  contains  nearly  400  volumes  of 
Friends'  books ;  a  small  collection  of  ancient  re- 
cords pretaining  to  the  Society  ;  several  hundred 
pictures  of  the  past  and  present  representatiTe 
Friends,  with  brief  accounts  of  the  same,  and  a  few 
relics  of  interest  as  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Society.  Friends  are  solicited  to  cootribate 
books,  pictures,  or  other  objects  apppropriate  for  t 
Historical  Library,  or  money  for  the  purchase  of 
such  objects,  under  the  direction  of  the  Library 
Committee.     Contributions  should  be  sent  to 

BDWARD  H.  MAGILL,  Pres.of  the  College, 

tf.  SWABTHMORE,    Pa. 


REMOVED  TO  MEDIA. 


-:o: 


SWITHIN  C.  SHORTLEDGE'S  Boarding  School 
for  young  men  and  boys  is  now  open  at  Media,  Ps^ 
13  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  one  of  the  fineft 
school  buildings  in  the  State,  heated  in  all  ftoriei 
and  lighted  with  gas,  building  100X50,  porch  ill 
around,  55  lodging  rooms,  large  school  room  with 
five  class  rooms,  ample  bath  and  water-closet  Accom- 
modations in  three  stories,  10  trains  daily  to  and 
from  Philadelphia,  fare  40  cents,  time  33  to  45 
minutes.  Thorough  instruction,  home  care,  good 
table  guaranteed.  Terms,  $5.25  per  week,  books 
and  school  stationery  included,  no  extras  whaterer. 
Special  attention  to  backward  pupils.  Special  pro- 
rision  and  care  for  little  boys.       Address, 

S.  C.  SHORTLIDGE,  (Harvard  A.  M.) 

Media,  Pa. 


i:iiiif:i 


OAHPETIirOS. 

oiin  F&zoi  gabfitwj 

Window  Shades.  Oil  Olotli,  Mati,  4o. 

BENJAMIN  CREBN, 

tap  *a3       aa  woith  ■aoond  at,  PMteto. 

PUIN  COATS  A  SPECIALTT. 

a  foil  assortment  of  eoodf*  suitable  for  Friends  visr  ooi- 
stantly  on  hand.    Satlafitotory  fit    Terms  BmsobsWs 

.GUJSTAVUS  GOLZE, 
I  TAILOR. 

I     Snoeessor  to  Ghas.  G.  Jackson.  At  the  OM  8lMd 

No.  531  Aroh  Street,  Philadelphia, 

ANTED,  A  SETTLED,  STEADT  WOMAN, 

belonging  to  Friends'  Society,  to  cook,  baks, 

and  do  light  house-work  for  a  tmall  fiunily.    She 

will  bare  a  very  comfortable  home  and  good  wsgei. 

References  exchanged.    Address 

Mrs.  E.  J.  FARQUHAB^  Tork,  Penna. 


ICeoben  Wilson 


FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER. 

FHILADELFHU.  FIRST  MONTH  23,  1875.  No. «. 


CASH'S 


NONE  ARE  GENUINE  WITHOUT  THE 

NAME  AND  TRADE  MARK  OF  J.  S  J.  CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


Is  ilie  mosi  durable  and 
Satisfaeiory  Trimming 
for  Ladles',  Children's, 
and  Infants-  Wardrobes- 


FRILLING 


lESIRteiE  eOODS  FOR  FRIENDS, 

N[':aT  striped  S1LE£,  ai^  cts.  and  11 .00  per  jard 
18,  20.  22  tuid   24  iccb   COLORED    BARCELONA 

SHAWLS. 
W[11TE  CASHMEEE  shawls,  differeai  siiet. 
LONG  AND  SQUARE  BOUND  THIBET  SHAWLS 
LOSG  *  SQUARE  BOUND  BLANKET  SHAWLS. 
LONG  AND  square:  MIXED  BLANKET  SHAWLS 
FIFTV  BROWN  MIXED  SQUARE   SHAWLS,  neat 

Borders, 
■m  YDS.  QKBNADINE,  for  Friends'  Caps. 
3.  DTDS.  BROWN  AND   MODE  CASHHERB8.  Ed« 

.t  63  jew. 
BFtUWN  AND  MODE  HOHAIRS,  FOR  FRIENDS. 
;i-4  and  6-4   MODE  FLANNELS,  FOR   SKIRTING 

ANDS  ACQOKS 
ULIYE  BROWN  FRENCH  MERINOES,  from  75  cu. 

op. 
PLAIN  SHADES  OF  SILKS.  »t  $1.37J  per.  jard. 
USE   CASS    CANTON  FLANNELS,  al  12J  cts.  for- 
merly 16  cts. 
a.S'E  CASE  PLAIN  CALICOES,  at  10.  eta.  formerlT 

13*  ors.      ' 

JOHN    H.    SXOKBS, 
S.  W.  cor.  'ah  and  Arch  Sis.,  Philada. 

N.  B, — I  have  on  band  sereral  pieces  of  fine 
OLIVE  AND  BROWN  PRBNCH  BEATER  CLOTHS, 
of  the  best  makes,  and  MY  OWN  IMPORTATION, 
adapted  to  Friands,  which  I  will  close  out  LESS 
THAN  COST,  IDT  sates  not  warranting  lae  in  keeping 
1  Una  of  ihese  goods. 


Sao  s.ekrvEa3t 

Tu  meet  the  argent  demand  of  the  times  tha 
FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  have  deter- 
mined to  REDUCE  PRICES,  and  will  hereafter  sen 
±tix  365  Machine  for  $45,  nnd  other  styles  in  propor- 

ioD.  THE  FLOBBNOE  is  the  only  Sewing  Machine 
ihst  feeds  the  work  backward  and   forward,  or  lo 

ight  and  left,  as  the  pnjcbaser  may  prefer.  It  hag 
seen  greatlj  ihfkotid  akd  simplifixd^  and  is  far  bet-  | 
■er  than  anv  other  machine  in  the  market.  IT  IS  I 
VOW  THE  CHEAPEST.     Agents  Wanted :  ] 

Principal  office,  1123  Chestnnt  Street,  Fbiladeipbia, 
Pa.  I 

HEALTH,    COMFORT    AND    ECONOMY    ARE 
promoted  by  nsiag  Frank  Uiller's  Leather  Pres-, 

sTative  and     Waterproof  Oil  Blacktog. 


Yes,  f2S  OO  a  "ar  Is  gnrimntecd  uhIdf  onr 
Well  Auger  tind  Drills  i"(;o»i  icn^ory. 

Blgb^.^t  teatlmonlal?  rrom  tbo  Covernore  of 
towa,  ArkBDBHs  ami  Dakota.  All  tools  war- 
mnted.  Two  wplla  Ml  foot;(l'^epcBn  iio  bore.l 
^   j^g  well  Will  nirolsh  water 


New  Type-Skilled  Workmen 


^ 

^ 

2 


Corner  of  Library  Street* 


n 


FRIENDS'    INIBLLIGBVOBB. 


^^•HfiS  COHPOVlfB  BED  SPRDT G 

-Tmi  Omvt  Doublb  Spking  in  thb  Markbt. 


Thif  spring  has  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
«ow  prio»d  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
•pirai  ipringSi  sarmonnted  by  independent  loops 
ior  fk^  Inception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
VIrong,  tfieadj  and  durable  than  single  springSi  can 
ht  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  GItc  sise  and 
khrd  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
referenoes.  "Jonkb  Oompouhd  Spbihg"  Manufac- 
torjy  2S6  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
«aB  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  OBO.  ROBBRT8, 

DBNTIST, 

FoBMiBLT  421  North  Sixth  Stbist, 

^M  remoTed  to  247  North  Bighth  Street,  where  he  ] 
'would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  hit  terFices. 

FRIBND8'  CBITTRAL  TAILOR  8TORB. 

ISAAO  H.  HAODONALD,  late  Gutter  and  Fore- 
■lan  for  Ohas.  0.  Jaoksov,  deceased,  has  remored 
le  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Haying  had  25  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
■olioits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

•aOOD   BUS  [NESS  OPPOBTUUITY. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON 

HANUFACTXTBING  COMFANT 

•re  reorganising  their  Agency  Department,  and  can 
oifer  better  terms  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
energetic  men  to  sell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
FAHILT,  and  KUMBEB  6 

MAiniFAOTUSIirO  SEWING  HAOHHTE. 

APPLY  AT 

914  CHESTNUT  ST.,   PHILADA. 

WILLIAM  HEAOOOE, 
GBNBRAL  FURNISHING    UNDBBTAKBR, 
No.  907  FiiiBiHT  Stubt,  Pbila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Beady-made  Coffins,  and 
•TMj  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
•alent  Preserver,  obviating  the  necessity  of  packing 
bodies  in  ice.  _ tf 

^lAFT  &  Jissxrp, 

(Suceeasora  to  B.  A  Wildmaa,) 
905  Mabkit  Stbbbt,  Pbilaoblphia. 
House  Furnishing  Goods,  Outlery,  Walnut  Brack- 
Btit  Lamps  and  Lamp  Fixtures,  Bird  OageSi  Plated, 
Britannia,  Thi,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  ware. 

OIK>THBS  WBIN«BBS  BBPAIBBO. 

awijr«ufi,  «.s.jBMiiP 


FURNITURE. 
EdalMtlhed  iwenijf'fife  yean  iy 

8.  B.  RBOB8TBR, 

Designer,  Manufiusturer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Wabit 

and  Oottage  Furniture,  Spring,  Hair  and  Huk  Met* 

tresses. 

No.  526  Oallowhill  Stbhbt,  Phila. 

SWARTHMORB  0OLLB5GB. 

FRIENDS'  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY. 

FouNDBD  BT  ANSON  LAPHAM. 


This  Library  now  contains  nearly  400  roluniei  of 
Friends'  books ;  a  small  collection  of  ancient  re- 
cords pretaining  to  the  Society ;  several  handred 
pictures  of  the  past  and  present  represenUtiTt 
Friends,  with  brief  accounts  of  the  same,  and  a  feir 
relics  of  interest  as  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Society.  Friends  are  solicited  to  coDtribate 
books,  pictures,  or  other  objects  apppropriate  for  a 
Historical  Library,  or  money  for  the  purchase  of 
such  objects,  under  the  direction  of  the  Libraiy 
Committee.    Contributions  should  be  sent  to 

EDWABD  H.  HAGILL,  Pros,  of  the  College, 

tf.  Swabthmobe,  Pa. 


JWREMOVED  TO  MEDIA. 


.:o:- 


S WITHIN  C.  SHORTLBDGE'S  Boarding  School 
for  young  men  and  boys  is  now  open  at  Media,  Pa, 
13  miles  from   Philadelphia,  in  one  of  the  fiiien 
school  buildings  in  the  State,  heated  in  til  itoriei 
and  lighted  with  gas,  building   100X50,  porch  ell 
around,  55  lodging  rooms,  large  school  rooii  with 
five  class  rooms,  ample  bath  and  water-closet eeeon- 
modations  ia  three  stories,  10  trains  daily  to  end 
from   Philadelphia,  fare  40  cents,  time  33  to  4& 
minutes.   Thorough  instruction,   home  care,  good 
table  guaranteed.    Terms,  $5.25  per  week,  boob 
and  school  stationery  included,  no  extras  whsterer 
Special  attention  to  backward  pupils.    Speeisl  pro- 
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For  Friends*  IntelUgenoer. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  OONOERNINO  THE  RELATION 

OF  MAN  TO  THE  SUPREME  BEING. 


BT  BENJAMIN  BALLOWNLL. 


I  have  for  some  time  felt  a  conoeni  to  ex« 
press,  through  the  IfUelligencer^  some  views 
or  convictions  that  impress  my  mind  on  the 
relation  of  man,  the  ereaiurey  to  his  OreoAor^ 
and  some  subjects  connected  therewith ;  and 
the  present,  when  the  dose  of  the  year  invitee 
to  individual  reflection,  appears  to  be  a  proper 
time  to  attempt  it 

I  have  been  much  instructed  by  a  remark 
of  Augustus  Jones,  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts, 
in  his  late  "Discourse  on  the  Principles, 
Methods  and  History  of  the  Society  of 
Friends."  "  There  is,^*  he  says, ''  nothing  in 
church  history  more  attractive  than  the  steps 
by  which  George  Fox,  unaided  by  human 
wisdom,  solved  for  himself  the  problem  pre- 
tented  to  ue  all--'  Oiven  m^  to  find  God.' " 
This  is  the  great  problem  which  every  indi- 
vidual must  solve  in  order  to  know  peace. 

The  blessed  Jesus  says :  **  The  light  of  the 
body  is  the  eye"  (MatL  vi»  22) ;  so,  the  soul 
is  the  light  of  the  spirit  Now,  the  sun  may 
exist,  and  the  eye  mav  exist,  and  the  body 
not  be  enlightened.  There  needs  a  commu- 
nication between  them.  When  the  light 
ilreams  down  from  the  sun,  it  renders  that 
body,  and,  by  reflection,  all  others  upon  which 
the  light  falls,  lumintnu  and  vkibU. 

Bo,  the  "  Father  of  Lights "  may  exists 
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and  the  soul  may  exist,  and  the  spiritual 
body  not  be  enlightened,  for  want  of  a  com* 
munication  between  them.  But  the  streams 
/ram  the  Oood  Father— the  "  Breath  of  Life"^ 
received  by  the  soul — enlighteneth  the  whole 
spiritual  body.  As  the  outward  light  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  sun  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, so  the  streams  of  spiritual  light  which 
the  soul  receives — love,  truth,  justice,  mercy, 
purity  and  holiness — and  all  the  communica- 
ble attributes  of  Deity  must  be  of  the  stme 
nature  as  the  Father,  and  these  are  the  Spirit 
of  Ood  in  man ;  and  wh^n  man  is  obedient  to 
their  dictates,  he  is  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
^  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding/' 
Job  xxxii,  8. 

There  is,  therefore,  God  the  Creator,  man 
the  creature,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  in  man, 
the  Mediator,  Bedeemer,  Guide,  Help,  Light 
and  Strength,  whose  office  it  is,  and  to  which 
end  it  is  continually  striving,  to  bring  the 
ereaiure  into  heamtmy  with  £e  Oreaior^  that 
thus  they  may  be  "  at  one,"  by  man  coming 
into  the  *'  image  of  God,"  when  all  is  peace. 


^  There  is  no  oooceivable  object  in  the  crea- 
tion of  man  but  man's  happiness.  Deity 
needed  nothing.  ^  He  never  gave  life  but  for 
enjoyment.  He  never  createii  but  to  bless." 
He  designed  that  every  intelligent  soul  should 
enjoy  Him,  ultimately,  and  be  happy.  Deity^ 
being  infinite  in  wisdom,  goodness  and  power^ 
never  fails  in  any  of  His  purposes.    This  is 
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impossible.  He  knew  what  He  was  doing 
when  He  created  man,  and  He  knew  just 
what  man  was  and  would  be.  .  He  never 
created  a  being  that  He  could  not  manage. 
This  Spirit  of  Qod  in  man  permits  man  to 
have  no  rest  when  in  a  state  of  alienation 
from  Ood,  and  the  work  of  this  Spirit  will 
never  be  finished  until  it  has  brought  every 
s&ul  to  be  "  at  one  "  with  the  Father. 

The  office  of  the  Spirit  does  not  cease  with 
corporeal  death.  Death  is  only  a  passing  on 
to  another  state  or  stase  of  existence,  and 
neither  it  nor  anyihing  dae  can  separate  the 
soul  from  the  love,  mercy,  light  and  help  of 
the  Heavenly  Father.  The  Spirit  of  Ood 
never  leaves  the  soul.  It  goes  with  it  beyond 
the  grave,  and  continues  its  benign  office,  to 
bring  the  soul  nearer  and  nearer  to  God,  by 
greater  degrees  of  perfection  and  purity. 

What  a  great  privilege  it  is  to  have  such  a 
companion,  with  whom  we  can  become  ac- 
quainted and  familiar  iu  this  life,  and  who 
will  go  with  us  through  what  is  called  the 
"  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  and  show  it 
to  be  the  bright  avenue  leading  to  the  man- 
sions of  eternal  rest  and  peace  I 

The  earlier  in  the  period  of  existence  that 
any  one  submits  to  be  obedient  to  this  Spirit 
of  Gk)d  in  his  soul,  the  greater  will  be  his 
peace  and  joy.  If  he  does  not  submit,  he  can- 
not have  peace.  The  Spirit  will  be  as  a  gnaw- 
ing canker  at  his  heart.  He  is  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion,and  mustsufier.  This  suffering  is  never 
vindictive  or  retaliatory,  but  always  reforma- 
tory and  corrective,  and  by  a  just,  wise  and 
merciful  being,suffering  can  never  be  continued 
longer  than  a  means  of  improvement  is  extend- 
ed, with  power  to  use  the  proffered  means.  And 
this  suffering  is  always  in  love  and  mercy,  in- 
viting the  sufferer  to  turn  away  from  those 
things  that  afflict  him.  It  is  ''  the  voice  be- 
hind him  sayinff,  Th%9  is  the  way ;  walk  in 
ity  when  he  would  turn  to  the  ri^ht  hand  or 
to  the  left."  It  is  "  the  reproof  of  instruction 
which  is  the  wa^  of  life." 

Infinite  suffering  for  a  ^nito  offence  is  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  Divine  j  ustice,  love,  mercy, 
and  Omnipotence ;  nor  is  it  reconcilable  with 
these  attributes,  that  suffering  should  con- 
tinue longer  than  the  means,  and  the  power 
to  use  them  are  furnished  to  the  sufferer  for 
hifl  improvement. 

When  we  reflect  how  much  of  the  wicked. 
ness  of  the  world  springs  from  iterance,  ne- 
glect and  bad  example,  for  which  the  evil- 
doers are  in  no  way  responsible,  and  could 
not  have  avoided,  and  what  the  best  of  us 
would  in  all  probabilitv  have  been  had  we 
had  their  pedigree,  and  been  exposed  to  their 
environments,  it  is  a  great  joy  to  believe  that 
A  just,  good  and  merdfal  Gml  will  not  per- 
inii  them  to  suffer,  spiritaally^  finr  these,  to 


them,  unavoidable  results ;  but  that  He  will, 
through  the  good  angel,  with  which  He  bii 
furnished  every  one,  continue  the  tniniDgin 
the  onward  stage  of  existence,  and  ultimaUly 
bring  them  into  His  own  image,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  happiness,  in  accordance  with  Hk 
design  'in  conferring  existence  upon  them. 
The  aspiration  in  regard  to  those  m  this  con- 
dition in  this  life,  may  truly  be,  "  Father. 
forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

And  the  wickedness  that  accompanies  igno- 
rance, neglect  and  bad  example,  may,  in  |le 
Divine  economy,  be  instrumental  in  inducing 
the  learned  and  wesJthy  or  more  favored  of 
our  race,  to  adopt  efficient  measures  to  re- 
move the  poverty  J  by  having  them  instracted 
and  employed  in  some  useful  and  indostrial 
avocation,  and  the  ignorance^  by  having  them 
properly  educated  and  trained,  as  a  nwoiw  of 
self  preservation,  as  well  as  a  lasling  dumty  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity  (all  classes)— an  idea 
which  is  worthy  of  being  enlarged  upon  fur- 
ther than  I  am  now  able  to  do. 

Whenever,  in  any  stage  or  period  of  ex- 
istence, a  human  soul  that  has  strayed  frcm 
the  Father's  house  "  begins  to  be  in  want," 
and  humbly  desires  to  return,  repenOn^j  like 
the  Prodigal  (Luke  xv,  11-21),  the  good 
Father,  when  he  is  yet  a  great  way  o?  "d  be- 
fore he  has  expressed  hia  repentance, "«» 
him,  and  has  compassion  on  him,  and  em- 
braces him,  and  welcomes  him  home,"  which 
is  a  beautiful  and  deeply  interesting  iUoitra- 
of  the  dealings  of  the  merciful  Father  wilh 
those  fcho  are  uiUing  to  return  thbough  iU 

TIME. 

This  Spirit  of  God  in  man,  giving  him 
love,  peace  and  joy  when  he  submits  to  lU 
teachings,  and  producing  nnrest,  diacom- 
fort,  darkness,  distress  and  misery,  darker 
and  deeper,  as  there  is  greater  departure 
firom  the  right  way,  is  the  great  means  by 
which  God  teaches  and  instructs  the  hu- 
man family,  and  has  Uught  and  instnicted 
them  in  all  ages.  And  it  has  been  by  a  c!o« 
observation  of  these  influences,  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  one  hundred  thousand  or  more, 
which  man  has  been  on  the  earth,  that  men 
in  diflerent  parts  of  the  world  have  «»aj"": 
lated  those  advanced  truths  that  are  called 
revelations  or  prophesies. 

For  a  long  _penod,  human  languafle  wai 
regarded  as  a  Divine  gift,  or  a  spedal  itye- 
lation  from  heaven,  it  haying  been  thoagnt 
that  human  powers  were  unequal  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  so  great  a  result*  But  it 
is  now  conceded  by  M  inteUigent  minds,  U»t 
language  is  the  product  of  buman  intelligence 
and  mvention,  long  oontiniied,  by  the  useot 


«3ee  Bdinbargh  Bncyclopedia,  toI.  xi, 
Iiangtage,  page  -718« 
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powers  with  which  man  has  been  Divinely 
nimiBhed.    It  is  the  same  with  the  Scriptures. 
The  powers  of  the  human  soul  and  under- 
stsDdiug,  which  are  both  illuminated  by  the 
same  glorious  effulgence  froih  God,  and  act 
hsrmoDiously,  are  abundantly  competent  to 
their  production.    They  are  all  the  work  of 
mao,  written  by  men  under  the  influence  of 
this  Spirit  of  Qod  in  man,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  man  through  the  enlightening  in- 
duenoe  of  this  same  Spirit     The  same  ele- 
vated truths  and  Divine  ideas  were  taught 
years  before  the  "  Christian  Epoch  "  by  Ma- 
nou,  Minos,  Brahma,  Moses,  Zoroaster  and 
Hillel,  and  by  persons  in  all  the  great  cen- 
tres of  civilization  and  enlightenment  in  the 
world,  showing  to  a  demonstration  that  the 
same  Sptrit  of  Ood  in  man  was  teaching  the 
same  truths  to  all  mankind,  as  they  became 
prepared  to  receive  them. 


all  the  movements  and  powers— spirit  forces 
— and  of  every  hlemng,  favor  and  good,  that 
devolves  on  humanity,  physically,  intellect- 
ually, or  spiritually. 

There  is  abundance  of  Scripture  testimony 
borne  by  those  who  had  experienced  the 
teachings  of  this  Spirit,  and  had  learned  to 
know  it  was  the  voice  of  Grod,  and  could 
therefore  say,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  to  the 
view  I  have  expressed,  of  God  the  OreaUyr, 
man  the  creature,  and  the  Sfpirii  of  Ood  in 
man,  the  Mediator,  Redeemer,  Guide  and 
Help,  Light  and  Strength.  This  was  the 
angel  of  which  Moses  sf^aks  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord :  "  Behold,  I  send  an  angel  before 
thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring 
thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared. 
Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice,  provoke 
him  not ;  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  trans- 
I  gressions :  for  My  name  is  in  him.     But,  if 


These  individuals  of  advanced  enlighten-   thou  wilt  indeed  obey  hie  vo^,  and  doaU  thai 
ment,  or  prophets,  as  they  were  called,  were 
the  embodiments  of  the  deepest  and  noblest 


thoughts  and  convictions  of  the  age  and  coun- 
iry  in  which  they  individually  lived.  They 
must  not  be  considered  as  having  received 


/  command  thee ;  then  will  I  be  an  enemy  to 
thy  [spiritual]  enemies,  and  an  adversary  to 
thy  [spiritual]  adversaries."  Ex.  xxiii,  20-22. 
The  Psalmist  refers  figuratively  to  the  same 
thiog  when  he  exclaims:   ''Lift    up  your 


any  special  revelation   from  God.      By  no   heads,  O  ye  gates ;  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye 
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means.  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  He  speaks  to 
man  not  in  a  voice  of  words,  but  by  the  lan- 
guage of  impression  upon  the  soul,  conveying 
the  truth  to  be  taught  unmistakably,  as  we  are 
prepared  to  receive  it,  bvthe  illuminations  of 
His  Spirit  in  the  soul,  the  recipient  orean  or 
'''  eye  "  of  spiritual  communication ;  and  these 
truths  are  more  elevated  and  pure  as  we  are 
more  obedient  and  devoted,  and  thus  brought 
nearer  to  Him,  so  that  a  constant  advance  is 
known. 

Outward  objects  were  never  revealed  to 
man  in  any  other  way  than  they  now  are,  by 
the  light  of  the  outward  sun :  So,  spiritual 
truths  and  realities  have  always  been  re- 
vealed in  the  same  manner  they  are  at  pres- 
ent God  is  UDchaDgeable.  "  He  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever."  "  With 
Him  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning."  If  He  says  "no,"  to-day,  it  is 
•"no,"  for  all  time.  If  He  says  **  ves,"  to- 
day, it  is  "  yes,"  eternally.  If  He  does  any- 
thing in  one  way,  to-day,  it  is  His  promise 
that  He  will  do  it  in  that  same  way  through 
cU  time.  His  promises  are  Yea  and  Amen 
\so  be  if]  forever.  This  invariableriess  of  ac- 
tion is  what  b  meant  by  law — a  lau>  of  na- 
ture, or  a  law  of  God.  Law  possesses  in  it- 
self, no  power.  But,  "  with  Ood,  is  one  eter- 
^lal  nowy  and  He  is  in  every  law,  to  enforce 
the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes. 

Further :  As  the  sun  is  the  primary  iiouroe 
of  all  the  forces  and  motions  in  the  organic 
world,  vegetable  and  animal,  so  is  this  great 
spiritual  Centre  we  call  God,  the  source  of 


everlasting  doors  [let  all  outward  hindrances 
be  removed] ;  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  corns 
Who  is  this  King  of  glory  ?    The  Lord 


in. 


of  hosts.  He  is  the  King  of  glory."    Psalm 
xxiv,  7  and  10. 

The  Prophet  Isaiah  poetically  refers  to  the 
same  inward  principle :  "  Unto  us  a  Child  is 
born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given :  and  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  upon  His  shoulders :  and  His 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father, 
the  Prince  of  Peace.    Of  the  increase  op 

Hm  GOVERNMENT  AND  PEACE  THERE  SHALL 

BE  NO  END."    Isaiah  ix,  6  and  7. 

And  again  [Isaiah  xlviii,  17] :  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  the  holy  One  of 
Israel :  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which  teach- 
eth  thee  to  profit,  which  leadeth  thee  by  the  way 
that  thou  shouldst  go." 

In  readingthe^ripturesytheinterestis  great- 
ly iocreased  by  regarding  them  to  be,  as  they 
are,  the  condensation  and  e^^sition  of  all  the 
greatest  truths  and  most  elevated  ideas  known 
to  their  authors  at  the  time  they  were  written. 
Tet,  there  is  a  danger  of  thinking  that  some 
of  the  ancients,  as  Abraham  and  Moses,  were 
spontaneoudy  evolved,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
great  ideas  they  possessed.  But,  it  is  an  ac- 
knowledged fact,  that  every  individusl  is  the 
produdt  of  the  age  thai  precedfd  Atm,  and  of 
nis  own  environments,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  right 
to  show  that  these  iUostrious  personages  were 
no  exceptions. 

We  read  in  Genesb :  "  And  Terah  took 
Abram,  l|is  son,  «&d  'Sarah,  his  daughter-in- 
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law,  his  son  Abram's  wife ;  and  they  went 
forth  from  Ur  of  the  Ghaldeee,  to  go  into 
the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  Uiey  came  nnto 
Haran  and  dwelt  there.  And  Abram  was  75 
years  old  when  he  departed  out  of  Haran." 
Gen.  xi,  31,  and  zii,  4. 

Ur,  of  the  Chaldees,  was  in  India,  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  lying  on  the  river  Jumna, 
and  now  called  tJri,  or  Ur.  The  Hindoos, 
in  their  earliest  times,  had  no  images.  They 
worshipped  the  One  Qod  as  Divinity  in  dual- 
ity—Father and  Mother.  Abraham  refbsed 
to  worship  the  female  principle  in  the  God 
head.  Be  became  a  JProtestant  Hindoo,  a 
wandering  pilgrim,  and  accordingly  emigra- 
ted from  Ur  in  India,  to  Haran  in  Assyria, 
from  thence  to  Phoenicia,  and  finally  into 
Egypt,  nearly  2,000  years  B.  C* 

^ow,  Abram  or  Abraham,  having  been 
married  before  he  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
and  having  left  that  country,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, from  religious  convictions,  because  he 
could  not  conform  to  the  beliefi  of  the  Brah- 
mins, among  whom  he  lived,  we  must  be- 
lieve he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  religion 
of  the  Brahmins,  and  their  many  advanced 
views ;  also,  that  he  already  possessed  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  strong  character. 

"And  Abraham  went  down  into  Egpyt 
to  sojourn  there  "  (Ex.  xii,  4  and  10),  "  when 
he  was  75  years  old."  "And  Sarah  was  taken 
into  Pharaoh's  house,  aud  he  (Pharaoh)  en- 
treated Abraham  well,  for  her  sake."  Gen. 
xii,  15  and  16. 

Hence,  from  Abraham's  age  and  his  op- 
portunities, bv  the  favor  of  those  high  m 
authoritv  in  E^pt,  together  with  the  bent  of 
his  mind  to  religious  subjects,  from  his  Brah- 
minical  education,  he  was  well  prepared  to 
gather  and  appropriate  to  his  thought  much 
that  was  valuable  from  the  learning  and  ex- 
periences of  this  then  centre  of  civilization 
and  enlightenment. 

When  they  left  Egy^t,  it  would  appear 
that  Sarah  took  a  maid  with  her.  For  ?Gen. 
xvi,  1)  ''Sarah  had  a  hand-maid,  an  Egyp- 
tian, whose  name  was  Hagar,"  "  and  when 
SarsJi  dealt  hardly  with  her,  she  fled  from 
her  fiEkoe."  "  And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  [the 
same  good  angel  that  attends  in  every  soul] 
ibund  her  by  a  fountain  of  water  in  ike  mla- 
emess"  "  And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  said 
unto  her,  return  to  thy  mistress,  and  submit 
thjself  under  her  hands."  *'  And  she  called 
the  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake  unto  her, 
'  Thou  God  seeit  me.' "  Gen.  xvi,  6, 7, 9  and  13. 

What  a  suggestive  prayer  is  this  I  The 
sublimest  I  have  ever  met  with;  and  for 
which,  no  doubt,  her  education  in  Abra- 
ham's house,  where  the  One  Ood  was  worship- 
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ped,  had  prepared  her  I  Sarah  may  detl 
hardly  with  her,  and  Abraham  permit  Siiah 
to  do  with  Hagar  as  she  pltpases  (vene  6), 
but  the  good  angel  inspirea  her  to  fed  and 
exclaim :  **  Thou  God  seest  me,  and  tkerejm 
lameafel "    What  faith— what  trvst  I 

Thia  universal  "  Eye,"  that  continually  Iw- 
holds  every  one,  became  an  important  element 
of  Bimhminical  belief,  and  was  adopted  aito 
Eastern  svmbol  or  myth  of  g'^^  sigmfi* 
oance,  and  is  still  placed  in  the  eeilingi  of 
Bomt  associations,  or  brotheriiooA,  as  a  f^ 
vunf^fTdneer* 

Could  that  one  idea  of  the  '*  Egyptian maid^ 
be  practically  impressed  upon  every  heart  ii 
early  life— that  in  every  plaoe^  and  mder  oB 
cireumdaneee,  that  "  Eye  ^  is  open  uponeyeiy 
one,  so  that  he  can,  in  sineerity,  say,  "  Tbos 
God  seest  me,"  what  a  preservaUve  aod 
streogthening  influence  it  would  have! 

We  may  in  all  the  foregoing  see  that  the 
character  of  Abraham  was  gradually  formed, 
as  the  product  of  the  age  that  preceded,  sod 
his  own  environments  in  a  long  and  wander 
ing  life,  no  doubt  attended  with  hardships 
and  privations,  all  tending  to  form,  onder  the 

Suidanoe   and  help  of  the  good  angel,  tht 
lustrious  character  we  behold  in  histoiy. 

The  reference  to  the  oriental  rajth  (the 
*'  eye ")  reminds  me  of  another  ii  sneient 
mythology,  that  has  long  been  of  deep  rjutrvc- 
tion  to  me,  and  it  is  ao  appropriate  to  the  pro- 
en  t  period,  when  another  epoch  is  tboat  to 
close,  that  it  seems  proper  to  mention  it,  that  is, 
the  personification  of  Time.  They  rmreKOt- 
ed  him  with  winya,  forever  on/eriora^k*; 
with  an  hour-glass  in  one  hand,  to  ineasiue 
the  difierent  epochs,  a  scythe  in  the  other,  to 
mow  down  and  lay  waste ;  and  how  many 
have  been  "  cut  down  "  in  the  year  about  t» 
close  I  On  the  front  of  his  head  is  a  bunch  of 
hair,  or  "  forelock,"  and  all  the  other  part  of 
his  head  is  round  and  smooth,  intimating 
that  if  we  will  "  uke  time  by  the  forelock/ 
as  he  approaches,  he  can  readily  he  guided 
for  the  accomplishment  of  all  our  porpoies; 
but  if  we  onee  let  him  get  paat,  there  is  noth 
ing  but  his  smooth  head,  which  cannot  be- 
grasped,  and  he  is  gone  forever!  What  an 
instructive  representation !  It  is  a  painted  or 
datuary  <UUgory  of  great  significance  I 

To  return  from  this  diaression:  Moses  was 
taken  as  ''the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter 
(Ex.  ii,  10),  and  became  inatructed  in  aU  too 
arta  and  mysteries  of  the  EgyptiuM-  H« 
remained  there  till  he  waa  wtowi"  (Ez*u,  H)- 
Then  he  dwelt  with  the  pnealof  Midian,  w^ 
gave  him  his  dauf^ter  Zipnonh  to  wifc. 
Under  this  Egyptian  priest,  tbew  caa  be  no 
doubt,  Moeea  continued  hia  edaeition  in  tfee 
learning  and  myateriea  of  the  Bfjf^  » 
I  with  the  enlightenmamt  of  the  good  sigtf 
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(kat  attoDds  every  aoul,  and  aaristB  evenr  one 
that  will  obey  its  voioe,  he  became  gradually 
prepared  by  the  age  that  had  preceded,  and 
the  environmenta  of  hia  own  eventful  life,  for 
the  important  office  he  performed,  of  leading 
the  children  of  Israel,  out  of  bondage  in 
Egypt,  to  the  promised  land. 

'*  M oeea  led  the  flock  of  Jethro,  hia  father- 
in-law,  which  he  kept,  to  the  back  part  of  the 
'deserty  and  eame  to  the  Mountain  of  Uod  "  (Ex. 
4ii,  1).    How  aigaificant !    ''And  the  angel  of 
the  Lord   [the  same  good  angel]   appeared 
omto  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  baafa "  (Ex.  iii,  2).    This  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  introduction  of  Hosea  to 
the  true  Oodj  and  he  was  introduced  by  hia 
j^ood  angel,  who  had  led  him  to  the  Ifoua^  of 
Ood,  at  the  back  purt  of  the  desert,  away 
from  Egvptian  and  all  priestly  influen<«e8; 
and  here  he  received  command  by  the  "  angel 
<d  the  Lord,"  what  he  was  to  do. 

Moees  waa  obedient  to  his  interpretation  of 
-what  the  "  angel  of  the  Lord  "  commanded, 
and  beigan  his  labors  for  the  deliverance  of 
his  people ;  and  in  many  of  his  proceedings, 
laws,  etc.,  ar-e  evidences  of  his  Egyptian  train- 
ing, which  are  very  conspicuous  in  his  intro- 
duction of  the  order  of  priests,  with  the  im- 
mense power  and  important  privileges  he  con- 
tferred  upon  them. 

Moses  waa  four  aoore  years  old,  and  Aaron 
four  score  and  three  years  old,  when  they 
-spake  uoto  Pharaoh ;  so  that  Moses  had  had 
41  long  period  for  his  environment  to  act  upon 
him  and  evolve  his  character,  which  was 
strongly  marked  bv  such  features  as  the  train- 
ing he  had  expenenced  under  the  guidance 
■and  help  of  the  good  angel  might  be  expected 
to  produce. 

Sandy  Spring,  M<Lj  12M  mo.  29th,  1874. 
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A  GOOD  man  may  seek,  by  fair  industry, 
to  render  his  circumstances  easy  and  plenti- 
ful; he  may  bestow  a  considerable  portion 
(^  his  time  and  attention  on  the  successful 
inanagement  of  his  worldly  interests ;  all  this 
is  within  the  limits  of  that  allowable  use  of 
the  world  to  which  religion  gives  its  sanction. 
But,  to  a  wise  and  good  man,  the  world  is 
only  a  secondary  object ;  he  remembers  there 
is  an  eternity  beyond  it;  his  care  is,  not 
merely  to  amass  and  possess,  but  to  use  his 
poaseesiona  well,  aa  one  who  is  an  accountable 
beinff — ^he  is  not  a  slave,  either  to  the  hopep 
•or  the  fears  of  the  world — ^he  would  rather 
forfeit  any  present  advantage,  than  obtain  it 
at  the  expense  of  violating  the  Divine  law, 
ar  neglecting  his  duty.  This  is  using  the 
world  like  a  good  man  ;  this  is  living  in  it  as 
:a  aalbject  of  the  Almighty,  a  member  of  the 
great  community  of  mankind.  To  such  a 
man   riches  are  a  blessing;  he  may  enjoy 


them,  but  he  will  use  Uiem  wiUi  liberalitjr. 
They  open  a  wide  field  to  the  exercise  of  hia 
virtue,  and  allow  it  to  ahine  with  diffiiaive 
luatre. 

A  TeUimony  from  Owynedd  Monthly  Meeting 

in  Pennsylvania,  eoneeming  Ellxk  ESvans  ; 

an  Elder  of  aotcl  Meeting. 

She  waa  the  daughter  of  Rowland  and  Mar- 
garet EUia,  bom  near  Dollegelle,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Walea,  in  the  year  1685.  She 
waa  favored  with  a  good  understanding,  which 
being  improved  by  a  religious  education  and 
strict  attention  to  the  dictates  of  Divine  grace, 
soon  distinguished  her  as  one  seeking  after 
heavenly  treasure,  which  made  her  in  riper 
years  an  honorable  member  of  society.     . 

Bhe  married  our  worthy  and  much  es- 
teemed friend  John  Evana,  of  thia  place,  to 
whom  ahe  waa  truly  a  helpmeet,  more  ea- 
pedally  in  public  religioua  servieea ;  for 
whenever  ahe  diacover^  the  leaat  inclina- 
tion in  him  to  visit  the  meetings  of  Friends, 
whetner  far  or  near,  she  did  all  in  her  power 
to  cherish  and  encourage  the  motion;  she 
waa  also  a  great  support  and  comfort  to  him 
under  his  spiritual  conflicts  about  the  time  of 
his  appearing  first  in  a  public  testimony. 

In  her  family,  ahe  was  an  example  of  piety 
and  industry,  rising  early  in  the  morning, 
and  encouraging  others  so  to  do,  often  ob- 
serving  that  those  who  lay  late  lost  the 
youthml  beauty  of  the  da,j  and  wasted  the 
most  precious  part  of  their  time ;  that  the  sun 
was  tne  candle  of  the  world,  which  called 
upon  us  to  arise  and  apply  to  our  several 
duties.  When  the  afiairs  of  the  morning 
were  transacted,  it  was  almost  her  invariable 
practice,  except  on  meeting  days,  to  retire 
about  noon.  With  the  Bible  or  some  religious 
book,  where  a  portion  of  her  time  was  spent 
alone,  firom  which  retirement  she  often  re- 
turned with  evident  tokens  that  her  eyes  had 
been  bathed  in  tears. 

She  was  remarkably  well  acquainted  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  also  the  writings  and 
characters  of  our  ancient  worthy  Friends, 
together  with  those  of  her  own  time,  fre- 
quently expressing,  *'The  many  advantages 
sne  reaped  from  often  conversing  with  the 
dead  and  absent;  endeavoring  to  cultivate 
the  same  disposition  ill  her  fiimily,  by  ofttm 
calling  them  together  in  the  winter  evenings, 
and  requiring  one  of  her  children  to  read 
audibly  in  the  Bible  or  some  other  religioua 
book ;"  repeatedly  ol^erving  to  them,  ''  the 
benefit  which  attended  preaerving  the  char- 
actera  of  those  faithful  ministers  and  elders 
in  the  church,  whose  pious  lives  and  happy 
dissolution,  if  held  up  to  the  view  of  poster- 
ity, might  be  a  likely  means  of  kindling  the 
same  holy  zeal,  and  resolution  to  tread  in 
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their  footsteps."  And  as  miniBtering  friends 
(whom  she  truly  loved  from  her  inmncj  as 
brethren  and  sisters  in  gospel  fellowship)  in 
the  course  of  their  visits  came  this  way^  gen- 
erally lodged  at  their  house,  at  which  times 
she  seldom  missed  to  prepare  her  family,  and 
inform  the  neighborhood  of  an  intention  to 
sit  awhile  together  in  the  evening ;  which  se- 
lect opportunities,  many  can  yet  remember, 
were  often  singularly  blessea  with  Divine 
comfort  and  edification. 

Her  diligence  in  attending  meetings  for 
religious  worship  was  no  less  manifest  than 
her  steady  zeal  for  supporting  our  Christian 
discipline  and  that  we  might  adorn  the  doc- 
trine ol  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things :  Yet 
was  her  zeal  mixed  with  charity,  for  having 
long  experienced  how  few  were  qualified  to 
lay  justice  precisely  to  the  line  and  righteous- 
ness to  the  plumb-line,  she  thought  it  safest 
rath'er  to  incline  to  the  merciful  side ;  firmly 
believing  that  the  grace  of  God  which  bring- 
etb  salvation  had  appeared  unto  all  men;, 
delighting  to  converse  with  our  untnstructed 
Indians  about  their  sentiments  of  the  Su- 
preme Being;  and  often  said,  "she  discov- 
ered evident  traces  of  Divine  goodness  in  their 
uncultivated  minds." 

In  her  friendships  she  was  warm  and  steady, 
apd  on  her  death  bed  earnestly  pressed  her 
children  '"not  to  forget  the  friends  of  their 
father  and  mother ;"  and  the  sensibility  of 
her  heart  made  her  very  attentive  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor  in  her  neighborhood. 

Some  years  before  her  decease  she  lost,  in 
the  husband  of  her  youth,  a  bosom  friend, 
and  the  great  support  of  her  age,  which  proved 
so  great  a  trials  she  said,  "  that  if  God,  whom 
she  loved  all  her  life  long,  had  not  enabled 
her  to  sustain  it,  she  must  have  sunk  under 
it"  1  his  dispensation  of  Providence  weaned 
her  from  all  temporal  enjoyments.  She  con- 
tinued attending  meetings,  and  frequently 
visited  the  sick  and  afflicted  while  her 
strength  permitted,  and  when  that  failed, 
much  of  her  time  was  spent  in  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  in  meditation. 

Tne  early  state  of  religion  in  this  province 
was  a  grateful  subject  or  conversation  to  her 
in  the  evening  of  her  day,  but  upon  turning 
her  eye  to  the  present  time,  she  would  say 
with  a  deep  sigh,  ^  Oh  1  what  has  become  of 
the  momiog  dew  and  celestial  rain  that  used 
to  fall  and  rest  upon  our  assemblies."  For 
herself,  she  often  prayed,  '^  that  she  might 
possess  a  lively  relish  of  truth  to  the  last, 
and  retain  the  greenness  of  youth  in  old  age," 
which  God  was  graciously  pleased  to  favor 

hltr  with. 

Her  last  illness  beean  about  a  year  before 
her  decease,  in  the  forepart  thereof  she  felt 
a    lowness    and  depression  of  mind,    that 


caused  her  to  cry,  "  Tell  me,  O !  Thou  whom 
my  soul  loveth,  where  Thou  feedest,  where 
Thou  makeet  Thy  flocks  to  rest  at  nooo.'^ 
But  after  some  time,  this  doud  was  removed, 
and  she  was  enabled  to  say,  "  He  brought 
me  to  the  banqeting  house,  and  His  banner 
over  me  was  love." 

And  thus,  by  remembering  her  Creator  in 
the  days  of  her  youth,  and  a  steady  perse- 
verance therein,  she  was  enabled  to  meet  the 
king  of  terrors  with  a  serene  countenance, 
and  resigned  her  breath  without  a  sigh  or 
groan,  the  29th  day  of  the  Fourth  month, 
and  was  buried  at  Gwynedd,  the  2d  of  the 
Fifth  month,  1765 ;  being,  we  trust,  admitted 
to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the. 
first  bom,  which  are  written  in  heaven. 


«•»> 


For  Friends*  IntolUgeDeeK. 
THOUOHTB  ON   FRSACHIFG; 

"  Keep  iilenee,  0  y«  ItlandM,  and  let  tht  ptcple  renev 
their  strength  /" 

I  have  long  been  impressed  that  there  is 
too  much  preaching  in  our  meetings,  and  that 
it  is  often  undertaken  by  those  who  htve  no 
gift,  and  sometimes  by  those  who  have,  bat  who 
do  not  properly  distinguish  at  times,  betveco 
the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  the 
workings  of  their  own  imagination. 

A  good  sermon  from  the  rigid  source,  is 
often  very  encouraging  and  strengthenings 
and  awakens  the  dormant  faculties  of  thought, 
and  touches  the  sensibilities  as  with  a  '*  live 
coal."  But  beware !  oh,  beware  I  ye  whooccnpy 
those  stations,  how  je  open  your  mouths  in 
the  congregation  of  the  people !  The  Spirit 
of  Truth  is  in  the  hearers,  as  well  as  in  the 
preachers,  and  if  you  do  not  speak  in  accord- 
ance with  it,  or  UeToie  and  reiterate  from  day 
to  day,  and  year  to  year,  that  which  i«  dry 
and  uninteresting,  you  will  not  gather,  but 
sccUier, 

I  have  often  been  pained  during  deeply  vor 
teresting  thoughts  and  reflections,  by  com- 
munications  of  this  kind,  and  wished  myself 
in  some  lonely  place,  where  I  could  be  unin- 
terrupted in  the  presence  of  Nature  and 
Nature's  God  1 

In  this  I  am  not  singular,  many  with  whom 
I  have  exchanged  views  are  similarly  afl«JCted. 

I  know  it  is  a  strong  fempteiwn  to  star  away 
from  meetings  when  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  communications  will  be  of  the  kind 
referred  to ;  and  I  am  sure  manv  do,  par- 
ticularly among  the  young.  What  is  the 
remedy  ? 

Many  who  are  deeply  interested  in  societr 
have  labored  to  suppress  the  evil  by  well- 
timed  remarks,  such  as  "  when  a  dollar  comes 
from  the  mint  it  is  passable  and  current,  but 
may  be  beaten  otd  so  thin  as  to  lose  its  cu^ 
rency  I  "  -  "  And  young  birds  when  they  leare 
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their  nests  should  make  sJiort  flights ! "  What 
has  it  availed  ?  N.  H. 

BoMmore,  First  month  lUh,  1875. 


OERRIT  SMITH* 

As  the  uncompromisiDg  friend  of  freedom 
and  the  slave,  Gerrit  Smith  of  Peterboro',  N. 
Y.,  should  receive  a  more  extended  notice  than 
the  mere  announcement  of  his  death  as  given 
in  the  "  items  "  of  the  9th  instant.  He  was 
horn  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1797,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. ; 
subsequently  he  studied  law.  After  being 
connected  for  a  short  time  with  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  he  withdrew  from  it  in 
1835,  and  became  an  active  member  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  He  was  also  an  earn- 
est advocate  of  temperance  and  other  reforms. 
In  the  true  sense  of  the  word  he  was  a  philan 
thropist.  Having  inherited  one  of  the  largest 
landed  estates  in  the  county,  he  distributed 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  it 
among  the  poor  without  distinction  of  color. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1852.  Speak- 
ing of  him  in  this  counection  the  Public  Led- 
ger of  this  city  remarks : 

"  It  waa  his  fortune  to  stand  in  high  esteem  'with 
moat  of  the  prominent  men  in  the  South  who  were 
in  OoQgresB  at  the  same  time  with  himself.  He 
held  the  most  kindly  relations  with  them  and  thej 
with  him,  and  this,  to  a  degree,  that  it  maj  be  said 
witi  truth  that  he  was  popular  with  them.  He  was 
as  thorough  an  abolitionist  as  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison, and  gare  as  clear  an  expression  of  his  views 
as  the  sturdiest  of  his  school,  ^^et  when  he  spoke  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  be  was  always  listened 
to  by  the  Southern  members  with  the  most  marked 
attention  and  respect.  Qerrit  Smith  was  a  prepos- 
sessing man  in  his  personal  appearance — a  fine  type 
of  physical  manhood  in  full  health.  His  style  of 
speakioi;  was  clear  and  deliberate — and  very  im- 
pressive— characterized  always  by  argument  and 
reasoning,  rather  than  by  the  strong  denunciation 
that  was  indulged  ia  by  his  colleagues  among  the 
abolitionists  of  that  day.  He  was  an  earnest  and 
sincere  friend  and  champion  of  wronged  humanity 
wherever  he  found  it,  without  regard  to  religion, 
country,  race,  color  or  condition,  and  his  sincerity, 
as  proved  by  his  practice,  his  courteous  bearing  to 
his  opponents  and  his  appeals  to  their  reason,  won 
him  the  respect  of  all  parties  in  the  Oongress  in 
which  he  served." 
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For  rriends*  Intelligencer. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  In- 
dian Commissioners  was  held  on  the  13  th 
instant,  at  Washington  City. 

Invitations  were  extended  to  the  various 
religious  Societies  to  whom  have  been  as- 
signed the  care  of  Indian  tribes,  and  dele- 
gates from  these  met  with  the  Commission, 
and  made  reports  of  the  Agencies  under  their 
care.  For  Uie  most  part,  the  evidences  of  im- 
provement were  very  encouraging,  and  the 
efforts  in  some  of  the  Agencies  to  instruct 


the  Indians  in  the  arts  of  civilization  and  in 
a  Christian  life,  have  been  attended   with 
marked  success.    In  the  evening  a  general 
Conference  on  Indian  matters  was  held,  and 
those  interested   were  encouraged  to  make 
suggestions  and  present  the  difficulties  which 
they  had  found  to  interfere  in  the  progress  of 
the  work.    A  free  discussion  of  some  of  these 
difficulties  elicited  much  interest.    The  Com- 
miesioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who  has  a  general 
supervision   of   the  Agencies,  attended  the 
general  Conference,  and  while  admitting  the 
impediments  in  the  way  of  civilization,  yet 
expressed  himself  much  encouraged  with  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  work, 
especially' during  the  past  year.    He  dwelt 
earnestly  on  the  fact  that  the  President  hav- 
ing confided  the  care  of  the  Indian  tribes  to 
the  religious  Societies  of  the  country,  a  solemn 
responsibility   rested    upon  those  who   had 
assumed  the  trust ;  and  ne  regarded  it  as  of 
vital  importance   that  Agents  and  employes 
should  be  appointed  who  were  competent  and 
reliable,  and  who  entered  upon  the  work  be- 
cause their  hearts  were  interested  in  the  im- 
provement and  elevation  of  their  fellow-men. 
Although  the  meeting  was  composed  of  various 
elements,  a  feeling  of  harmony  and  Christian 
fellowship  prevailed,  and  all  present  appeared 
to  be  animated  by  a  desire  to  renew  theif 
diligence  in  this  ^eld  of  labor.     At  the  clos^ 
of  the  Conference  a  resolution   was  unan- 
imously adopted  that  in  a  review  of  the  labors 
of  the  past  year  there  had  been  a  great  ad- 
vance in  the  civilization  and  Christianization 
of  the  Indians,  and  that  unabated  confidence 
was  felt  in  the  humane  policy  towards  them 
adopted  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  na- 
tion. One  of  the  Delegates. 

Twelfth  month  15M,  1876. 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
APPEAL  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

Fathers,  mothers  and  elders  of  the  church, 
where  are  the  lambs  of  the  fold?  Do  you 
go  in  search  of  the  straying,  wandering  ones, 
who  step  by  step  are  going  farther  into  the 
wilderness,  where  there  will  be  no  sustenance 
for  their  immortal  souls?  Are  you  faithful 
stewards  over  these  while  they  are  passing 
through  the  difficulties  of  childhood  and 
youth? — while  their  spirits  are  exultant  with 
hope  and  joy,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life  have 
not  s^own  them  the  difference  between  gold 
aitd  glitter.  Are  they  drawn  toward  you  by 
that  language  all  can  understand  and  speak  ? 
These  little  ones  need  your  sympathy  and 
support,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  escape 
the  snares  of  the  enemy  laying  in  wait  to 
captivate  and  lure  them  from  the  true  place 
of  safety. 

Oh !  that  you,  through  the  power  of  the 
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Spirit  of  God,  may  be  able  to  aid  them  in 
beoomisg  strong  enough  to  follow  whitherso- 
ever He  may  lead  them,  and  that  you  may 
feel  an  increasing  concern  to  extend  an  as- 
surance of  sympathy  to  these  who  can  scarce- 
ly discern  the  true  voice  from  the  voice  of  the 
stranger,  and,  like  little  Samuel^  know  not 
whence  the  true  voice  cometh. 

Jesus  said, ''  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not."  Forbid  them 
not  bv  your  cold  reserve,  that  they  may  not 
be  like  the  children  of  Israel  when  their 
judges  were  dead,  when  ''  every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes." 

How  many  of  these  opportunities  are  lost 
forever  I  *'  la  the  morning,  because  we  sowed 
not  the  seed.  In  the  evening,  because  we 
withheld  the  hand." 

"  Then,  whatsoever  thy  hands  find  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  mieht,  for  there  is  no  work,  no 
device,  no  knowledge  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave, 
whither  thou  goeth."  L. 

Salem,  FirH  mo.  4tk,  1875. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADBLPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  23,  1876. 

Juvenile  Monthlies. — We  find  among 
our  exchanges  "  The  Children's  Friend  "  and 
"  Scattered  Seeds,"  for  First  month,  both  so 
neat  in  appearance  and  so  prettily  illustrated 
that  we  wish  to  recommend  them  to  the  fav- 
orable notice  of  all  our  readers  who  desire  to 
see  the  children  supplied  with  pure  literature 
suited  to  the  wants  of  their  juvenile  years. 

These  little  papers  have  special  claims  on 
the  -support  of  Friends,  they  being  the  first 
successful  efiTorts  of  the  kind  that  have  been 
undertaken  within  our  branch  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Both  have  gained  a  foothold, 
and  for  several  years  have  been  winning  their 
way  in  the  confidence  of  all  who  receive 
them.  We  ask  for  them  a  still  larger  circu- 
lation, feeling  that  each  child  within  the  lim- 
its of  our  religious  organization,  old  enough 
to  read  the  instructive  stories  or  appreciate 
the  beautiful  pictures  that  embellish  each 
number,  ought  to  be  the  recipient  of  one  or 
the  other. 

What  more  appropriate  present,  at  this  gift 
season,  to  the  little  child  than  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  "  Scattered  Seeds  "  ?  or,  for  the 
older  brother  or  sister,  ''The  Children's 
Friend  "  ?  We  know  of  grandparents  and 
other  firiends  who  are  in  this  way  brought' 


very  near  the  hearts  of  the  young ;  and  as 
there  is  no  present  that  can  be  made  a  child 
that  so  directly  influences  its  thooght  and 
action  as  the  book  or  paper  it  recdves,  it  is 
important  that  these  be  well  selected. 

Philadelphia  School  op  Design  fob 
Women. — ^This    institution,  located    at  the 
northwest  comer  of  Penn  Square  and  Filbert 
streets,  was  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of 
visitors  during  the  recess  of  the  school  just 
past.    A  fine  display  of  drawings  by  tbe  pu- 
pils was  on  exhibition.    The  art  gallery  con- 
tains plaster  copies  of  many  of  the  famous 
masterpieces  of  Grecian  statuary,   used    as 
models  by  the  students.    There  were  many 
very  fine  specimens  of  flowers  and  froitSy  that 
reflect  great  credit  on  the  young  arUsts  by 
whom  they  were  executed.    In  going  throagh 
this  well-lighted  and  well-appointed  art-build- 
ing one  feels  the  desire  arise  to  be  a  child 
again,  that  the  advantages  here  aflTorded.  and 
which  so  very  far  surpass  what  were  known 
in  our  own  school  days  might  be  enjoyed. 
There  is  in  chaste  art  a  very  ennobling  ioflu- 
ence.    To  copy  the  handiwork  of  the  grest 
Originator  brings  the  thoughtful  mind  ioto 
more  perfect  harmony  and  closer  union  with 
the  Divine. 

This  institution  is  regulated  by  a  Board  of 
Managers.  The  Principal  of  the  school  is  K 
Croasdale,  a  woman  graduate  of  "  The  Goy- 
ernment  Art  Training  School,"  South  Ken. 
sington,  London.  Lectures  are  given  by  well- 
known  artists,  and  instruction  in  "  Oil  and 
Water  Colors,"  in  "  Figure,"  and  in  "  Design 
in  Ornament,"  and  "  Engraving,"  by  masters 
of  acknowledged  talent  and  ability. 

There  are  two  sessions  in  the  year,  of  five 
months  each,  commencing  on  the  first  Second- 
day  in  Ninth  and  Second  months.  The  fee 
is  $20  per  session,  payable  in  advance.  We 
are  thus  particular  because  we  think  the  im- 
portance of  schools  of  design  for  women 
should  be  more  widely  felt,  as  they  open  a 
field  of  profitable  employment  which  before 
their  establishment  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  other  sex.  Whether  art  ii 
studied  as  a  means  of  profit,  or  hmn  a  love 
of  the  beautiftil,  diis  institution  oflto  decided 
advantages  for  a  thorough  training  in  its  ser- 
eral  branches. 
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While  on  this  subject  we  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  a  ticket  of  admission  to 
the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Broad  street, 
above  Arch.  There  is  now  on  exhibition  a 
very  fine  collection  of  engravings,  etchings 
and  mezzotints,  the  property  of  one  of  our 
citizens — James  L.  Claghorn. 

The  progress  of  these  arts  is  shown  from  as 
early  a  date  as  1420,  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  the  collection,  which  consists  of 
over  800  pictures,  affords  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  art  to 
make  themselves  familiar  with  many  of  the 
subjects  of  the  most  noted  painters.  The 
exhibition  is  a  loan  on  the  part  of  the  owner, 
and  is  made  in  the  interest  of  the  Academy. 
It  will  continue  for  over  two  months. 


DIED. 

PRIGE.*-On  the  10th  of  Twelfth  month,  1874,  at 
the  residence  of  his  son-in-law.  Baos  L.  Tennis,  of 
NeoBfaa  county,  Kansas,  Darid  W.  Price,  in  the  72d 
jear  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Gunpowder  Monthly 
Meeting. 

ZELL. — At  her  residence  in  Qermtntown,  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th  inst.,  Jane  Heng  Zell,  daughter 
of  the  iate  Thomas  Zell. 


For  Friend*'  Intallifttiie«r. 
FBOM  OUB  EUROPEAN  OOBRE8PONDB1TT. 

IN  THE  CITY  OP  THE  TURK. 

No.  32. 

CContinned  from  page  74S.) 

Our  five  days'  sojourn  in  Constantinople 
was  all  too  short  for  the  many  objects  and 
points  of  interest  which  that  city  afi^)rds — the 
Byzantium  of  the  sncients,  the  Constanti- 
Dople  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  the 
Stamboul  of  the  Turks — what  mighty  events, 
what  dread  tragedies  have  these  time-worn 
streets,  ruined  walls  and  mighty  temples  wit- 
Desaedl 

In  the  harbor  are  anchored  hundreds  of 
steamers  and  ships  of  all  nations.  The  Turk- 
tab  crescent  flag  floats  from  many  of  them, 
but  they  are  principally  Austrian,  Italian, 
French  and  English,  and  these  nations  seem 
to  have  control  of  the  commerce  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. At  the  western  end  of  the  Bos- 
pborus  is  the  Golden  Horn,  an  iulet  which 
divides  Stamboul  from  Galata  and  Pera,  and 
over  which  there  are  two  bridges.  This  is  the 
harbor  proper,  and  I  think  no  city  ever  had 
jt  nobler.  Even  the  inexpressible  uncleanness 
of  the  Turkish  metropolis  cannot  defile  the 
pure,  bright,  blue  waters  which  roll  perpet- 
ually past  her  walls,  never  resting,  never 
flowing  back  with  reverse  tidal  impube.  The 


force  of  the  current  is  variable,  however,  be- 
ing stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the  force 
of  the  wind,  and  to  the  mass  of  waters  poured 
down  by  the  vast  rivers  which  discharge  their 
flood  into  the  Euzine. 

It  is  written,  that  658  B.  C,  Byzas,  King 
of  Megara,  founded  the  city  of  Byzantium, 
choosing  a  point  of  land  on  the  norders  of 
two  continents,  commanding  the  channel  be- 
tween two  great  seas,  and  flanked  by  natural 
fortifications.  The  first  Roman  Emperor 
who  professed  adherence  to  the  Christian 
faith,  saw  that  this  was  the  choice  spot  in  all 
his  vast  empire  for  a  great  world  metropolis, 
which  should  overlook  both  continents  over 
which  he  swayed  the  sceptre.  He  gave  his 
name  to  the  already  ancient  city  of  Byzan- 
tium, and  made  it  his  residence,  and  Constan- 
tinople became  the  powerful  capital  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  of  the  Romans  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years,  when  it  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Ottoman  power,  and  became  the 
head  of  the  empire  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Arab  prophet.  It  is  situated  in  latitude  41^ 
N.,  and  longitude  29^  E.,  and  has  a  climate 
perhaps  the  most  temperate  and  delightful  in 
the  world,  enjoying  a  pure,  soft  air,  which  is 
never  excessively  hot  or  cold,  it  is  said.  As 
we  look  upon  the  imposing  city  of  minarets 
and  domes  from  the  Bosphorus,  it  seems  as 
if  it  must  be  a  veritable  city  of  delights, 
bathed  by  pure  waters,  fanned  by  fragrant 
sea  breezes,  regaled  by  all  the  luxuries  that 
the  rich  tropical  realm  of  the  Sultan  yields  in 
such  abundance,  and  beautified  by  architec- 
tural wonders  of  both  Christian  and  Moslem 
origin.  But  a  closer  acquaintance  strangely 
dispels  many  illusions. 

Our  first  excursion  after  our  arrival  was  to 
the  tall  watch-tower  in  Qalata,  not  very  far 
irom  our  hotel  at  Pera.  I  know  not  how  high 
it  is,  but  we  had  to  climb  many  dark,  broken 
stairs,  and  needed  the  frequent  encouraging 
assurance  of  our  guide  that  the  view  from  the 
top  was  *'  magnifique,"  to  encourage  us  to 
persevere  in  the  ascent.  At  length  we  reach 
the  highest  chamber,  a  circular  room,  with 
broad  windows  looking  towards  every  point 
of  the  compass,  and  containing  'everything 
needful  for  the  daily  life  of  the  watchman 
who  abides  in  this  lofty  nlace  to  watch  for 
fires,  and  to  give  timely  alarm  by  beating  a 
great  drum,  and  shouting,  "  There  is  a  fire  I" 
(''  Yangen  var  I*')  the  moment  smoke  is  per- 
ceived. A  little  old  man,  with  a  white  beard, 
and  in  unmodified  Turkish  attire,  welcomes 
the  panting  Giaours  to  the  high'  place,  and 
kindly  escorts  us  to  window  seats,  uom  which 
we  survey  the  whole  city  and  surrounding 
seas  to  great  advantage.  Some  of  the  deep 
window  recesses  are  furnished  with  conches, 
on  which  the  guardians  of  the  city  may  lie 
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at  length,  and  yet  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
town.  A  whole  colony  of  little  eingingbirds 
are  snugly  housed  in  wire  cages  in  the  lofty 
tower-room,  and  a  furnace  fire  in  the  central 
column  prepares  the  inevitable  cofiee  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  watch. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  wondrous  reve- 
lation from  this  central  column  as  we  gaze 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  on  the  mirroring 
waters,  the  swelling  domes,  the  airy,  graceful 
minarets,  the  numberless  habitations,  the 
misty  hills,  and  the  crested  heights  that  make 
up  Constantinople  7  Three  distinct  cities  con- 
stitute the  grand  wholes-Scutari,  on  the  Asi- 
atic side,  Pera  and  Galata,  on  one  side  of  the 
broad  European  arm  of  the  Bosphorus, 
called  the  Golden  Horn,  and  Stamboul,  the 
city  proper  of  the  Turk,  and  the  ancient  city 
of  the  Greek  Emperors.  We  are  impatient 
to  commence  our  exploration  of  these  historic 
temples  and  gorgeous  palaces,  but  the  guide 
reminds  us  that  a  firman  or  permit  from  the 
Sublime  Porte  is  needful,  before  we  may  enter 
a  mosque  or  a  palace^  Accordingly,  the  next 
day  we  take  a  carriage  for  a  day's  ride  around 
Stamboul.  We  first  make  a  visit  to  the  walls 
which  cut  off*  the  promontory  on  which  the 
city  is  built  from  the  landward  side.  The  ride 
over  the  bridge  and  through  the  rough  and 
intricate  streets,  thronged  and  crowded  with 
grotesque  peoples  of  all  kinds,  and  clad  in 
attire  adapted  to  every  nation,  was  a  rich  ex- 
perience. It  must  ever  remain  a  mystery 
why  the  Turk  chooses  to  clothe  himself  in 
such  hideous  garments,  which  seem  specially 
adapted  to  degrade  the  beautiful  human  form, 
and  to  gather  and  retain  all  the  unutterable 
filth  of  these  terrible  streets.  The  only  re- 
deeming feature  of  this  costume  is  the  fez,  a 
critnson  felt  cap,  with  a  long,  black  silk  tas- 
sel, which  all  classes  wear  on  their  heads.  It 
is  neat  and  very  becoming  to  their  swarthy 
faces,  being  more  desirable  every  way  than 
the  stiffs  hat  of  the  civilized  European.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  only  the  laboring  classes  who  now 
retain  the  Turkish  dress,  most  of  those  who 
seemed  to  be  "  persons  of  Quality,"  being  at- 
tired as  other  Europeans.  The  street  dress  of 
the  women  is  rather  handsome,  I  think,  and 
the  thin,  white  veils  {ycLahmae)  which  cover 
and  yet  reveal  the  features,  leaving  only  the 
eyes  unshadowed,  hide  defects,  while  they 
reveal  much  wonderful  beauty.  The  feridjee, 
or  cloak,  is  a  simple  and  graceful  mantle, 
covering  the  entire  person,  and  allowing  great 
freedom  of  movement.  It  is  generally  of  silk 
or  some  other  rich  material,  and  the  color  is 

freen,  dark-red,  or  a  soft,  yellowish -brown, 
thought  their  whole  outfit  very  neat,  cleanly 
and  becoming,  and  I  am  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge that  I  never  saw  happier-looking  women 
than  these  Moslem  ladies.    It  being  the  time 


of  the  fast  of  Ramazan,  they  were  oat  io 
holiday  attire,  and  so,  doubtless,  presented 
their  very  best  appearance  to  our  mquiring 
eyes.  O,  Christian  world  I  women  are  not 
burden-bearers  and  scavengers  in  this  be- 
nighted realm  of  the  Turk! 

I  will  not  recount  all  the  strange  labors  to 
which  I  have  seen  women  subjected  during 
our  journey  through  Europe,  but  here  Bot  one 
woman  is  to  be  seen  working  in  the  streets, 
though  many  were  walking  daintly  through 
them,   bargaining  at  the  shops,  and    givirg 
orders  to  the  fruit  and  provision  dealers.    We 
find,  on  inquiry,  that  very  few  Moslems  have 
more  than  one  wife,  and  indeed  no  more  ie 
allowed  by  law,  unless  the  husband  can  ehow 
that  he  is  able  to  keep  separate  homes  for  his 
multiple  household.    Divorce,  too,  with  re- 
storation of  dowry  is  readily  obtained  by  the 
wife  in  case  of  neglect  or  abuse  by  her  hus- 
band.   But  we  have  reached  the  walls  and 
drive  out  one  of  the  ancient  gates   into  the 
open  country,    A  fertile,   though  neglected 
land  it  would  seenr  io  be,  but  not,  as  I  have 
heard  it  stated,  <^ite  uncultivated ;  even  the 
moat,  which  yet  exists,  being  transformed  from 
a  broad  watery  d|tch  into  a  luxuriant  market 
garden.    The  length  of  the  wall  from  the 
Seven  Towers' on  the  side  of  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora to  the  Golden  Horn,  is  foar  miles,  and 
in  the  days  of  old,  before  the  cannon  bad 
learned  to  launch  its  thunderbolts  against  the 
defences  of  cities,  they  must  have  been  of 
prodigious  strength.     We  read  that  they  were 
originally  built  by  the  great  G)nstantine,  and 
that  they  are  composed  of  alternate  courses 
of  brick  and  stone,  with  foundations  of  ex- 
treme solidity.    They  must  have  been  often 
repaired  and  rebuilt,  as  there  is  yet  a  con>id- 
erable  proportion  of  the  triple  barrier  which 
has  not  fallen  into  ruins.     We  drive  along 
the  outside  for  a  long  distance  and  admire  the 
healing  beneficence  of  nature  which  spreads  s 
mantle  of  ivy  over  the  fallen  bastion,  and 
gives  "  beauty  for  ashes.''    At  intervals  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  there  i«, 
or  has  been,  a  tower  in  which  the  hapless  de- 
fenders of  the  capital  of  the  Greek  Empire 
toiled  and  fought  in  vain  to  repel  the  dreaded 
host  of  the  Cresccn*.  To  the  left  is  the  dreary 
crowded  cemetery  of  the  Turk,  as  much  neg- 
lected and  fallen  to  ruin  as  the  abandoned 
walls.    The  turbancrowned  stones,  which  in- 
dicate to  the  initiated  the  rank  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  sleeper  down  beneath,  are  leaning 
in  every  direction,  and  the  mighty  old  cr- 
presses  which  stand  solemnly  among  them, 
mourn   forevermore  over  the  departed  dis- 
ciples of  the  Prophet    We  re  enter  Stamboal 
by  another  gate,  near  which  our  guide  calls 
our  attention  to  a  manufacturing  £op,  estab- 
lished by  the  good   mother  of  the  present 
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InltaD,  for  the  employment  and  ingtruction  of 
ittle  girls.  Out  of  consideration  for  the  wishes 
f  Turkish  parents,  gentlemen  are  not  allowed 
0  enter  the  long,  low,  well-lighted  buildings, 
rhere  little  black-eyed  maidens  are  learning 
0  make  ornamental  fringes,  and  to  embroider 
D  silken  and  golden  designs  to  suit  the  gor- 
leous  fancy  of  the  Orient.  Two  very  gende- 
aanly  Turkish  oveneers  in  European  dress, 
ire  walking  round  among  them,  stopping  oc* 
lasionaily  to  encourage  or  perhaps  instruct  the 
ittle  workers,  and  everything  was  going  on 
ieliberately  and  pleasantly.  The  wares  that 
he  little  hand-looms  were  producing,  were 
leat  and  very  strong,  and  our  walk  through 
his  cheerful  house  of  industry  left  a  pleasant 
mpression  on  the  mind. 

Another  curious  and  somewhat  interesting 
Qcident  of  the  day  was  our  visit  to  an  ancient 
>reek  chapel,  where  we  are  shown  a  dark 
ooking  tank  containing  some  fish,  which  are 
lonnected  with  an  astounding  legend.  We 
ire  gravely  told  that,  when  the  Turks  were 
hundering  at  the  trembling  walls  of  the  city, 
he  last  Constantine  was  having  some  fish 
Vied  for  his  refreshment.  They  were  only 
lalf  done,  when  a  messenger  brought  the  word 
hat  the  gate  had  yielded  and  the  conquering 
irmy  was  entering.  The  Emperor  believed 
;his  impossible,  and  said  he  would  as  soon 
}elieve  these  half-cooked  fishes  could  leap  out 
)f  the  pan  into  the  water  and  live  again,  when 
lo  I  they  did  indeed  leap  from  the  pan  into 
%  tank,  and  the  Emperor  knew  that  his  city 
bad  fallen.  The  miraculously  restored  fishes 
ire  yet  here,  and  we  are  assured  that  the  story 
is  quite  true !  We  do  not  obtrude  our  in- 
credulity upon  the  narrator,  and  so  are  polite- 
ly shown  into  the  body  of  the  church,  where 
the  baptism  of  a  little  infant  is  about  being 
performed.  A  priest  was  reading  the  appro- 
priate ritual  as  we  entered,  and  we  joined  the 
little  group  who  stood  round  the  silver  vase. 
An  attendant  soon  brought  wax  tapers  and 
handed  one  to  each  of  us,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  spectators,  the  little  babe  was  quite 
stripped  and  anointed  profusely  with  oil,  and 
then  oil  and  water  were  poured  into  the  vase 
and  the  priest  dipped  tne  little  struggling, 
screaming  creature  three  times  quite  under  the 
water,  murmuring  the  magical  words  which 
are  supposed  to  be  eflTdotive  in  conferring 
Christianity  on  the  little  one.  Then  the  tiny 
Agatha  was  restored  to  the  hands  of  her 
godmother,  and  swathed  up  so  tight  in  her 
swaddling  clothes  that  she  could  kick  no 
more,  and  the  ceremony  was  over.  Our  tapers 
were  almost  burned  out  now,  and  the  atten- 
dant who  took  the  remnants  from  us,  gave  us 
each  a  little  medal  as  a  memorial  that  we  had 
assisted  at  the  baptism  of  an  infant  according 
to  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  Church. 


Our  driver  now  has  directions  to  take  u» 
to  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  whom  we  must  apply  for  a  firman  to  visit 
some  of  the  choice  places  of  the  capital.  It 
b  granted  without  hesitation  on  the  payment 
of  a  good  round  sum,  and  we  are  allowed  en- 
trance to  three  Mosques,  the  Seraglio,  and 
National  Museum.  One  of  our  party  invites 
the  courteous  official  to  visit  the  United  States,, 
where  he  will  be  quite  at  liberty  to  see  any 
or  all  of  our  public  buildings  without  money 
and  without  price ;  but  the  grave  Turk  makes 
no  rash  promises,  though  he  politely  expresses 
a  wish  to  visit  America.  The  day  is  now  too 
far  spent  to  allow  us  time  to  use  our  firman 
and  so  we  drive  homeward  to  our  hotel  on 
the  heights  of  Pera,  thinking  to  try  what  we^ 
can  acomplish  in  a  walk  to-morrow. 

8.  IL 

Eleventh  m<mih  bth^  1874. 

■  »  ttm  ■ 
AORICULTDRE  IK  JAPAN. 

BT   HOK.  BORACB    CAPBON, 

Formerly  17. 8.  Commissioner  of  Agriealtare. 

The  great  antiquity  of  agriculture  in  Japan^ 
the  rigid  adherence  to  the  most  ancient  modes 
of  cultivation,  the  incomparable  cheapness 
of  labor,  the  thorough  character  of  the  til- 
lage, the  economy  and  application  of  fertil- 
izers, the  extent  and  completeness  of  the  sys- 
tem of  irrigation,  (which  utilizes  the  wholo 
water-system  of  the  empire),  and  the  high 
and  continued  fertility  of  the  soil  after  thou- 
sands of  years  of  successive  croppings,  are  all 
of  the  highest  interest  to  the  agriculturist  ia 
America.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  and  climate  of  any  country 
is  a  condition  precedent  to  an  intelligent 
comprehension  oi  its  agriculture. 

Those  islands  of  the  Japanese  ^roup  which 
are  settled  are  situated  between  the  parallels 
of  32°  and  42°  north  latitude.  Agriculture 
in  Japan,  therefore,  occupies  the  same  par- 
allels  of  latitude  that  it  does  in  the  United 
States,  that  is,  from  the  latitude  of  the  capee^ 
of  Florida  on  the  south  to  the  latitude  of  the 
British  boundary  on  the  north.  The  largest 
and  most  central  island — Niphon^-of  which 
this  article  will  treat  mostly,  has  a  latitude 
which  would  give  it  a  mild,  temperate  climate^ 
but  there  are  other  influences  which  are  per- 
haps even  more  powerful  than  that  of  mere 
latitude. 

The  modifying  efiTects  of  surrounding  bodiea 
of  water  upon  the  climate  of  islands  and  nar- 
row peninsulas  is  well  understood.  It  ren- 
ders the  winters  comparatively  warmer  and 
the  summers  cooler,  as,  for  example,  the^ 
islands  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  State  of 
Michigan  in  the  United  States.  So,  here,, 
from  the  narrowness  of  these  islands,  the  sur^ 
rounding  bodies  of  water  equalize  the  tern.- 
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|>eratttre  of  ever^r  part  of  them.  As  in  the 
*ca8e  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  the  additional 
4md  more  powerful  influenoe  of  streams  of 
thermal  waters,  like  the  Gulf  stream,  which 
wash  both  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of 
■the  Japanese  group.  This  warm  '*  river  in  the 
ocean  takes  its  rise  under  the  tropical  sun, 
•far  south,  and  runs  north  along  both  the  east 
and  west  shores  to  their  northern  junction. 
From  whatever  direction  the  currents  of  air 
•come  inland,  they  bear  the  warm  breath  of 
4he8e  thousand  streams  fresh  from  the  spice 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  through  the  in- 
land valleys,  over  the  hills  and  high  up  the 
mountain  sides,  moderating  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer and  tempering  the  cold  of  winter,  till 
all  the  seasons  become  almost  one  perennial 
4Bpring. 

The  bluffa,  hills  and  mountains  in  every 
part  of  the  islands  are  covered  with  forests 
•of  pine,  cedar,  fir,  cypress,  beech,  birch, 
maple,  oak,  bamboo,  palm,  and  in  fact  with 
^very  variety  of  tree  or  shrub  known  in  the 
temperate  and  tropical  climates,  which  meet 
and  blend  so  perfectly  here  that  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  climate  and  rain-fall  must  not 
be  overlooked.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
proper  to  say  that  these  uncivilized  people,  as 
they  are  called,  have  adopted  a  policy  the 
veiT  converse  of  that  followed  in  America 
And  Europe  in  relation  to  these  protecting 
•coverings  of  nature.  The  Japanese  govern- 
ment has  preserved  their  forests,  and  in  fact, 
Insured  their  increase.  No  license  to  cut  down 
■a  tree  is  granted,  except  upon  the  condition 
that  three  more  shall  be  planted  and  grown 
in  its  stead. 

The  utmost  range  of  the  mercury  during 
the  year  1873  at  Yedo  (latitude  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C)  was  65°  F.  The  hottest  day  of  the 
summer  was  Ql'',  and  the  coldest  night  in 
winter  was  26°  above  zero.  Only  two  or 
three  times  did  the  mercury  touch  32°,  the 
pointy  of  frost.  The  mean  temperature  for 
the  winter  months  is  45°,  of  the  spring  months 
-56°,  of  the  summer  months  75°*50,  and  of  the 
autumn  months  64°.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature, therefore,  is  60°.  This  is  a  remark- 
able mean,  when  we  consider  that  in  the  heat 
of  midsummer  the  mercury  only  rises  to  90°, 
and  in  the  winter  seldom  goes  as  low  as  tiie 
freezing  point.  December  shows  the  highest 
temperature  of  the  wintoB  months,  having  a 
mean  of  4d°*75.  January  and  February  have 
bad  the  same  temperature  for  the  past  ten 
years,  the  mean  of  both  having  been  42°. 
The  climate  for  these  three  months  has,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  mildness,  the  advantage  of  being 
^rj,  as  the  reader  will  see  when  I  come  to 
apeak  of  the  rain  fall.  March  is  4°  warmer 
than  February,  having  a  mean  temperature 
of  46°.    April  is  the  first  real  spring  month, 


being  12°  warmer  than  Mardi,  and  haTing  a 
mean  of  58°.  June  has  a  mean  of  68°,  mad 
July  of  78°.  August  maintains  her  anivenal 
reputation  of  being  the  hottest  month  by 
having  a  temperature  of  81°.  The  extreme 
mildness  of  the  winter  months  is  beot  illosr 
trated  by  the  fact  that  the  tillage  and  growlk 
of  a  great  variety  of  vegetation  goes  on  the 
same  as  in  summer,  and  the  fields  are  as 
green  as  during  spring.  Thus  conaeB  the 
universal  practice,  unknown  to  our  aipicol- 
ture,  of  following  the  harvesting  of  one  kind 
of  crop  immediately  by  the  planting  of  an- 
other kind  on  the  same  ground.  Ai^cultaie 
has  no  winter  of  rest  and  inactivitr  here. 
The  husbandman  sows,  and  tills,  and  reaps 
through  all  the  seasons  year  after  year,  of  his 
life.  Every  month  has  its  planting-time  lor 
some  kind  of  vegetation,  and  its  harvest  for 
others,  generally  of  the  simplest  kinds  of 
food'proaucts. 

It  IS  these  climatic  influences,  together  with 
a  perfect  system  of  irrigation,  high  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  augmented  by  the  application 
of  every  available  material  which  will  in- 
crease  its  fertility,  gathered  with  scropaloos 
care  and  applied  with  a  lavish  hand,  that 
enable  the  &rmers  of  Japan,  without  foreign 
aid,  and  with  half  its  agricultural  capabilities 
untouched,  to  supply  its  dense  population  at 
over  33,000,000  of  people. 

Japan  has  a  rain-fall  as  great,  and  in 
some  localities  greater,  than  in  Oregon  and 
Alabama  (which  have  by  far  the  great- 
est precipitation  of  moisture  in  the  United 
States).  In  Japan  the  annual  rain-fidl 
along  the  sea-shore  is  58  inwhes.  In  the 
interior,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
the  fall  is  much  greater,  in  some  places 
amounting  to  75  inches.  The  warm  months 
are  the  rainy  ones.  The  winter  has  little 
rain,  less  than  2  inches  per  month ;  the  spring 
from  10  to  15  inches  of  rain ;  the  summer 
months  from  20  to  25  inches;  and  the  au- 
tumn months  from  18  to  20  inches.  Soch 
a  mild  temperature  through  the  whole  year, 
with  such  a  great  amount  of  moisture,  gives 
every  portion  of  the  empire  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  vegetation,  unknown  in  the  United 
States  except,  perhaps,  in  the  cane-brakes 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  All  the  valleys 
blufis,  hills  and  mountain-sides  are  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  tall  coarse  graas. 
There  are  no  barren  lands.  On  the  Hakoni 
range  of  mountains — ^the  highest  range  in 
Japan — at  an  elevation  of  nearly  9,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  the  highest  peaka  grow  a 
coarse  grass,  from  3  to  4  feet  high. 

Such  an  amount  of  vegetation,  growing  an- 
nually and  going  to  decay,  has  formed  a 
black  vegetable  soil  from  4  to  8  feel  deep. 
The  whole  surfiu^  of  the  country  is  uneven ; 
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tbeire  are  high  hiUs  and  bluffi  eveirwhere ; 
and  Ijing  b^ween  them  there  are  deep  and 
often  narrow  Tallejs.  The  whole  country  is 
of  volcanic  oriein ;  and*  underlying  this  black 
y^table  mold,  and  more  or  less  mixed  with 
it,  the  whole  geological  formation  is  rich  in 
all  those  saline  and  alkalice  materials  with 
which  volcanic  formations  abound.  The  hills 
and  blufi  are  volcanic  upheavals,  and  the 
deep,  narrow  valleys  were  once  merely  arms 
of  the  sea ;  but  in  time  the  ddnis  from  the 
outpourings  of  the  volcanoes,  and  the  weath- 
ering of  the  formation  of  the  upheaved  bluffi 
and  hills,  gradually  filled  up  tnese  interven- 
ing spaces,  and  the  waters  retiring,  these  val 
leys  were  formed.  Since  that  unknown  time, 
through  silent  centuries,  the  disintegrating  of 
the  rocks  and  the  luxuriant  v^etation  on  the 
hills  and  bluflb  have  been  carried  into  these 
valleys,  till  now  the  soil  is  in  many,  if  not 
most  of  them,  20  to  30,  and  in  some  even  40 
feet  deep. 

From  the  main  mountain  ranges,  some  of 
which  h&ve  an  average  elevation  of  8,000 
feet,  laige  rivers  take  their  rise,  often  so  wide 
and  deep  au  to  be  navisable  for  miles  from  their 
mouths.  The  lower  hills  and  bluA  give  rise 
to  smaller  streams,  which  thoroughly  water 
the  whole  country.  Springs  abound  every- 
where, and  wells  with  pure  cold  water  can  be 
had  by  dining  from  6  to  18  feet  from  the 
surface.  With  their  great  rainfall,  three 
times  as  great  as  the  average  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  their  abundance  of  living 
streams  and  springs,  these  agricultural  people 
have  found  irrigation  so  useful  and  beneficial 
that  they  have  constructed  a  vast  and  univer- 
sal system  of  irrigation  by  immense  labor. 
Beservoirs  have  Men  built  everywhere  on 
the  higher  grounds,  from  which  a  perfect  net- 
work of  great  and  small  canals  radiates  to 
all  the  tilled  land.  The  system  of  irrigation 
known  to  us  as  practiced  by  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  by  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
and  by  the  ancients  in  Egypt  and  India,  was 
confined  to  limited  districts ;  here^  it  is  in 
every  valley  and  on  everv  hill  side,  and  is  as 
old  as  their  occupation  of  the  islands. 

What  a  lesson  is  there  here  for  us  in 
America  1  With  only  one-third  of  their  rain, 
with  a  country  comparatively  easy  to  irrigate, 
and  with  such  an  inland  water  system  as  is 
unknown  elsewhere,  we  allow  immeasurable 
volumes  of  water  to  be  carried  to  the  ocean 
unused  year  after  year,  while  our  crops  fall 
each  season  fiir  short  of  the  poseiblities  of  the 
soil,  and  foil  almost  entirely  often  as  every 
seventh  year. 

As  faulty  as  the  Japanese  land  svstem  is, 
in  many  respects  it  insures  thorouffh  tillage. 
The  title  to  the  soil  is  retained  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  land  is  leased  for  a  tenn  often 


years,  with  a  privilege  of  renewing  perpetu- 
ally, on  the  condition  of  thorough  cultivation  ; 
failing  in  these  conditions,  the  lease  is  can- 
celed and  a  good  farmer  sought  for. 

FAS  MESS, 

as  a  class,  in  feudal  Japan  were  next  in  rank 
to  the  **  men  at  arms.''  They  were  the  seo- 
ond  class  in  the  empire,  the  manfacturers, 
artisans  and  merchants  beiofr  socially  far  be- 
low them.  Although  this  high  rank  imposed 
many  onerous  duties,  it  was  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  them.  As  landed  gentry,  they  had 
important  privileges,  and  they  were  univer- 
sally educated.  They  were  able  to  employ 
the  best  talent  to  teach  their  children.  Pro* 
motion  from  their  class  to  that  of  the  men  of 
arms  wss  not  frequent  but  it  was  possible. 
The  high  rank  of  the  farmers  under  this  sya- 
tem  had  much  to  do  with  the  high  character 
of  agriculture,  which  grew  up  under  the  feu- 
dal rule. 

Labor  is  cheap  and  abundant  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire.  Since  the  opening  oi  the 
ports  to  foreign  trade,  and  the  commencement 
of  exportation,  prices  of  agricultural  products 
have  been  enhanced  and  labor  has  risen  i» 
proportion ;  especially  k  this  true  around  the- 
open  ports,  where  the  native  labor  has  come 
into  competition  with  foreign.  Notwithstand- 
ing; this«  a  first-class  farm-hand  receives  only 
from  940  to  $45  per  year,  and  he  boards  and 
clothes  himself.  All  other  labor  brings  pny 
portionate  prices.  Women  who  work  in  the 
home,  either  as  house-servants,  spinners,  or 
weavers,  or  at  other  manufactures,  or  in  field- 
service,  receive  much  less.  The  average  price 
of  women's  wages  in  Japan  is  less  than  $30 
per  year,  and  they  furnish  their  own  board 
and  lodging. 

The  farm  laborer's  food  is  of  the  simplest 
kind,  and  is  proportionatelv  cheap.  They  eat 
boiled  rice,  boiled  wheat,  boiled  barley,  and 
a  variety  of  vegetables,  generally  turnips,, 
boiled  and  mixed  with  the  rice,  barley  or 
wheat 

They  may  be  able  to  afiTord  fish  once  or 
twice  a  month  for  a  holiday-feast,  but  if  so,, 
it  is  of  a  cheap,  poor  kind.  It  mav  be  said 
that  their  diet  is  eiclusively  vegetable ;  they 
never  eat  animal  food,  or  ibwis  or  eggs — ^yet 
they  are  always  fat,  stout  and  hearts.  They 
labor  at  all  times  of  the  year  in  the  neld,  men 
and  women  together,  alinost  if  not  quite  as 
naked  as  they  were  bom.  They  are  muscu- 
lar, active,  and  skilful,  and  quiet,  honest  and 
iaithlttl. 

As  little  as  the  compensation  of  these  labor- 
ers is,  and  simple  and  even  meagre  as  their 
diet  may  seem,  they  are  not  the  overworked 
and  poverty-stricken  class  that  may  be  found 
in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

The  eight-hour  system  has  been  practiced 
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in  Japan  for  centuries.  There  is  an  endless 
xiumber  of  holidays  also.  The  Ist,  6th,  llth, 
16tb,  21st  and  26th  of  each  month  are  inyar- 
iably  holidays.  Then  the  more  important  of 
food  crops  have  their  harvest  holiday  or  days, 
«nd  there  are  religious  holidays  and  Govern- 
inent  holidays.  All  these  are  celebrated  by 
^gatherings  in  towns  aod  villages,  temples  and 
proves.  There  is  music,  and  there  are  bril- 
liant decorations  of  flags  and  lanterns,  and 
there  is  singing  and  dancine,  and  these  labor- 
ers are  jolly  and  happy.  They  siog  as  they 
•dig,  60W  and  hoe ;  they  sing  going  to  to  1,  and 
they  sine  returning  from  it. 

Buch  IS  the  soil,  such  the  climate,  and  such 
.the  natural  advantages  of  Japan  for  agricul- 
ture. No  wonder,  then,  that  without  a  for- 
•eign  market  for  their  surplus  products,  even 
without  the  stimulus  of  competitive  inter- 
course with  the  world,  agriculture  has  flour- 
ished and  become  the  leading  industry. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  nowhere  on 
the  green  earth  under  the  sun  had  Mother 
Nature  been  so  prodigal  of  her  choicest  gifts 
to  the  husbandman.  There  are  about  30,- 
000,000  acres  under  tillage  in  the  empire. 
Every  inch  of  these  30,000,000  acres  is  under 
the  most  complete  and  thorough  tillage.  If 
the  reader  has  ever  seen  the  cultivation  of 
the  gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of  great 
cities,  he  can  have  a  just  conception  of  the 
appearance  of  the  farm-land  in  Japan.  The 
whole  cultivated  portion  is  a  garden.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  area  cultivated  grows  both 
summer  and  winter  crops. 

The  implement  that  stirs  the  soil  is  either 
a  spade  or  hoe,  which  loosens  it  to  a  depth 
of  from  12  to  15  inches.  A  rude  plow  is 
sometimes  used,  but  it  is  mostly  drawn  by 
hand.  The  implements  are  the  same  as  were 
in  use  a  thousand  years  affo,  and  the  modes 
of  cultivation  have  remained  the  same  through 
all  that  time. 

<Tob«  continued.) 


No  matter ;  doubt  and  doabt ;  I  do  not  care ! 

Vm  yery  happy  every  sunny  day, 
And  that  is  more  than  many  folks  would  dire 

(Though  they  can  see  so  splendidly)  to  nj  1 

Pari  Chester,  y.  T. 


<(■»  ■ 


A  LITTLE   BLIND  GIRL. 
BT   IDGAR   FAW<;STT. 

fiecanse  Pm  blind  I  somehow  am  not  sad: 
One  has  a  pleasant  time  without  one's  eyes, 

Provided  one  has  never  truly  had 
The  Joy  of  looking  on  green  fields  and  skies. 

And  I  was  born  without  that  power,  you  know, 
And  therefore  cannot  deeply  mourn  its  loss : 

We  only  miss  what  we've  enjoyed :  and  so 
I  seldom  have  hard  feelings  or  gel  cross. 

It  isn't  nice  to  think  that  people  bring 

Long  faces  where  I  am,  shake  heads  and  sigh  ; 
So  many  poor  souls  need  that  sort  of  thing 

So  very  much  more  bitterly  than  1 1 

On  a  soft  sunny  day  as  warm  as  this, 
While  I  crouch  here  beside  the  door  and  knit, 

If  I  should  say  I  lived  in  perfect  bliss 
Perhaps  you'd  greatly  feel  like  doubting  it. 


A  MORNINQ  SONG. 

I  wake  this  morn,  and  all  my  life 

Is  ftreshly  mine  to  live ; 
The  future  with  sweet  promise  rife, 

And  crowns  of  joy  to  give. 

New  words  to  speak,  new  thoughts  to  hear, 

New  love  to  give  and  u  ke ; 
Perchance  new  burdens  I  may  bear, 

For  love's  own  sweetest  sake. 

New  hopes  to  open  in  the  sun, 

New  efTorts  worth  the  will, 
Or  tasks  with  yesterday  begun 

More  bravely  to  fulfil. 

Fresh  seeds  for  all  the  time  to  be. 

Are  in  my  hand  to  sow, 
Whereby,  for  others  and  for  me, 

Undreamed-of  fruit  may  grow. 

In  each  white  daisy  'mid  the  grass 

That  turns  my  foot  aside, 
In  each  uncurling  fern  I  pass, 

Some  sweetest  joy  may  bide. 

And  if,  when  eventide  shall  fall 

In  shade  across  my  way, 
It  seems  that  naught  my  thoughts  recall 

But  life  of  every  dfOjf  ; 

Tet.  if  each  step  in  shine  or  shower 

Be  with  Thee  humbly  trod, 
Then  blessed  be  every  passing  hov 

That  leads  me  nearer  God. 

-Chambert^  Jottmal. 


Pat- Day. — So  simple  a  matter  as  fixing 
one  day  or  another  for  ''pay-day "  seeotf  li 
first  thought  not  to  be  of  much  importaooe, 
and  employers  generally  have  fidlen  into  i 
habit  of  paying  off  workmen  on  Saturdaj 
night.  But  attention  having  been  called  to 
the  subject  in  England,  some  time  ago,  tk 
experiment  was  tried  of  making  MoDoaj  in* 
stead  of  Saturday  the  day  for  settlement,  and 
the  change  has  been  found  to  prodaoe  im- 
portant results.  When  men  received  tbeir 
wages  at  the  close  of  the  week,  those  who  were 
addicted  to  drink  naturally  choose  the  time 
when  they  have  ready  money  and  a  day  of  idl^ 
ness  before  them  to  nave  their  sprees.  Some 
may  return  to  work  on  Monday,  bat  the  wont 
of  them  not  until  a  day  or  two  later.  Bot  bj 
making  Monday  pay-day  the  particiiitr 
tem{>tation  is  removed.  The  followii^ 
day  is  one  of  work  rather  than  idleoen,  tnd 
the  unwillingness  to  lose  time  will  often  deter 
a  man  from  b^;inning  a  revel,  though  it 
might  not  be  a  strong  enough  inloeiioe  to 
drag  him  out  of  it  when  once  beipm.  A»  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  slight  cbaoge  in  the  tiffl« 
of  pavmentft  proves  so  useful  that  Eogiiih 
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fmployen  who  hsva  tried  it  express  great 
Mtisfaction  with  the  result — Independeni. 


-«••> 


From  th«  Popular  Soienoe  Monthly. 
THE  EARLY  STUDY  OP  GEOORAPHY.' 


BY 


WILSON. 


Before  concludiDg  this  portion  of  my  ad~ 

dress,  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the 
appliauces  used  in  the  minor  schools  of  this 

country  for    teaching    geography,  as    they 

would  seem  to  need  some  improvement.    The 
appliances  to  which  I  allude  are  models  or 

relief  maps,  wall  maps,  atlases  and  globes. 

The  use  of  models  as  a  means  of  conveying 
geographical  instruction  has  been  too  mach 

neglected  in  our  schools.  If  any  one  con- 
siders the  difficulty  a  pupil  has  in  under- 
standing the  drawing  of  a  steam  engine,  and 
the  ease  with  which  he  grasps  the  meaning  of 
the  working  model,  and  how,  from  studying 
the  model  and  comparing  it  with  the  drawing, 
he  gradually  learns  to  comprehend  the  latter, 
he  will  96e  that  a  model  of  ground  may  be 
used  in  a  similar  manner  to  teach  the  reading 
of  a  map  of  the  same  area.  Relief  maps  of 
large  areiis  on  a  small  scale  have  their  uses, 
but  they  are  unsuitable  for  educational  pur- 
poses on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
heights  must  be  exaggerated  to  make  them 
appear  at  alj ;  this  objection,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  models  of  limited  areas  on  a  suf- 
ficient scale,  which  always  give  a  truthful 
and  effective  representation  of  the  ground. 
One  reason  why  models  have  not  been  more 
used  has  been  their  cost,  but  the  means  of 
constructing  them  with  ease,  rapidity  and  at 
slight  expense,  are  quickly  accumulating  as 
the  six-inch  contoured  sheets  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  are  published.  Instruction  in  geog- 
raphy should  begin  at  home ;  and  I  would 
suggest  that,  as  the  six-inch  survey  progresses, 
each  decent  school  throughout  the  country 
should  be  provided  with  a  model  and  a  map 
of  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  If  this 
were  done,  the  pupils  would  soon  learn  to 
read  the  model,  and,  having  once  succeeded, 
in  doing  this,  it  would  not  be  long  before  they 
were  able  to  understand  the  conventional 
manner  in  which  topographical  features  are 
represented  on  a  plane  surfaoe,  and  acquire 
the^  power  of  reading  not  only  the  map  of 
their  own  neigh  borh<K)d,  but  any  map  which 
was  placed  before  them.  In  our  wall  maps 
I  think  we  have  been  too  much  inclined  to 
pay  attention  to  the  boundaries  of  countries, 
and  to  n^Iect  the  general  features  of  the 
ground.  It  b  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
maps  have  followed  the  teachers  or  the  teach- 
ers the  maps,  but  I  fear  instruction  in  phys* 
"  '  ■  I  III ■         II 1 11  11  ■■  I II ■  I  ill 

*  From  the  Opening  Address  of  the  PresideDt  of 
the  Gkographical  Stction  of  the  British  Associfttioo. 


ical  geography  too  often  comes  after  that  in 
political  geography,  instead  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  latter  being  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  physical  features  of  the  earth.  My  mean- 
ing mav  perhaps  be  explained  by  reference 
to  a  wall  map  probably  well  known  to  every 
one,  that  of  Palestine,  which  frequently  dis- 
figures rather  than  ornaments  the  walls  of  our 
school-rooms.  In  this  map  there  are  usually 
deep  shades  of  red,  yellow  and  ffreen,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  districts  of  Judea,  Samaria  and 
Galilee,  and  perhaps  another  color  for  the 
Trans-Jordanic  region,  with  a  number  of  Bible 
names  inserted  on  the  surface,  while  the  nat- 
ural features  are  quite  subordinate,  and  some- 
times not  even  indicated.  There  is  perhaps 
no  book  that  bears  the  impress  of  the  country 
in  which  it  was  written  so  strongly  as  the 
Bible ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  teacher 
to  enable  his  pupils  to  realize  what  that  coun- 
try is  with  the  maps  at  present  at  his  disposal. 
The  first  object  of  a  wall  map  should  be  to 
show  the  geographical  features  of  countries, 
not  their  boundaries,  and  for  this  purpose  de- 
tails should  be  omitted,  and  the  grander  fea- 
tures have  special  attention  paid  to  them.  In 
school  atlases  the  same  fault  may  be  traced, 
physical  features  being  too  often  made  sub- 
orainate  to  political  divisions ;  and  there  is 
also,  in  many  casep,  a  tendency  to  overcrowd 
the  maps  with  a  multitude  of  names  which 
only  serve  to  confuse  the  pupil  and  divert  his 
attention  from  the  main  points.  The  use  of 
globes  in  our  schools  should  be  encouraged  as 
much  as  possible,  as  there  are  many  physical 
phenomena  which  cannot  well  be  explained 
without  them,  and  they  offer  far  better  means 
of  conveying  a  knowledge  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  various  countries,  seas,  etc., 
than  any  maps.  The  great  expense  of  globes 
has  hitherto  prevented  their  very  general  use, 
but  some  experiments  are  at  present  being 
made  with  a  view  to  lessening  the  cost  of  the 
construction,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  suc- 
cessful. I  cauLot  pass  from  this  subject  with- 
out alluding  to  that  class  of  maps  which  gives 
life  to  the  large  volume  of  statistics  which  are 
accumulating  with  such  rapidity.  On  the 
Continent  these  maps  are  employed  to  an  ex- 
tent unknown  in  this  country,  both  for  pur- 
poses of  reference  and  education,  and  they 
convey  their  information  in  a  simple  and  ef- 
fective manner. 


■  «■»  ■ 


Befbebh  that  part  of  thyself  which 
IS  HOfiT  WEARIED. — If  thy  life  be  sedentary, 
exercise  tliy  body;  if  stirrinff  and  active, 
recreate  thy  mind.  But  take  heed  of  cozen- 
ing thy  mind,  in  setting  it  to  a  double  task, 
under  pretence  of  giving  it  a  play-day,  as  in 
the  labyrinth  of  chess,  and  other  tedious  and 
studious  games. — Th<maa  Fuller, 
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PARAFFINE 

ThiB  subBtance,  which  twenty  years  ago 
wais  merely  a  chemical  curioeity,  has  iiow 
become  an  article  of  extensive  use  in  the 
art,  and  is  manufactured  annually  bj 
the  thousands  of  tons.  When  pure,  it  is 
perfectly  colorless  and  transparent,  resem- 
bling spermaceti  in  appearance.  It  is  taste- 
less, aod  is  but  little  affected  by  most  chem- 
ical substances;  from  this  indifference  to 
chemical  action  it  obtains  its  name  of  para- 
ffine,  derived  from  two  Latin  words  signifying 
of  equal  affinity.  It  has  been  made  on  a  large 
scale  by  distilling  Irish  peat,  certain  varieties 
of  bituminous  coal  and  petroleum.  It  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  wax  in  certain  processes ;  and  has 
also  been  applied  to  different  fabrics  to  render 
them  water  repellent,  and  as  a  coating  to  the 
inside  of  casks  and  barrels.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed to  some  extent  to  retard  the  explosive 
force  of  gunpowder  in  certain  cases.  By 
immersing  the  grains  in  melted  paraffine  for 
a  short  time,  the  gunpowder  becomes  coated 
with  thi^  insoluble  substance,  and  may  thus 
also  be  preserved  under  water  for  some  time 
without  much  injury.  On  account  of  its  non- 
conducting character,  it  has  been  used  exten- 
sively as  an  insultor  in  telegraphic  operations. 
It  has  also  been  employed,  when  dissolved  in 
naphtha,  as  a  preservative  of  stone  and  brick 
work.  When  melted  with  India  rubber  it 
makes  a  good  waterproof  compound  which 
can  be  applied  to  wearing  apparel.  The 
horticulturist  has  found  that  paraffine  when 
mixed  with  bees  wax,  can  be  usefully  applitd 
in  the  budding  of  roses,  and  the  graft  iog  of 
fruit  trees;  and  the  laundress  has  disovered 
that  by  the  aid  of  a  warm  flat  iron,  a  beautiful 
gloss  is  imparted  to  linen  by  paraffine,  apon 
which  it  leaves  no  greasy  stain. — From  "The 
Friend." 

xsroxiosB. 


The  Friends'  Social  Ljceam,  of  Pbiladelphia,  will 
meet  in  the  Library  Room  at  Race  St.,  on  the  Ut 
and  3d  Fiftb-dajs  of  each  mooth,  and  at  Girard 
Avenue  Ifee'ing-hoose  on  the  2d  and  4ih  Fifth-day 
eyeoingt,  at  8  o'clock  preciaely.  All  are  invited  to 
attend. 


Thv  President  has  sipned  the  bill  "  for  the  re- 
sumption of  epecie  paymente." 

Taa  Pottmaiter  of  Philadelphia,  Oeorfre  W.  Fair- 
man,  in  biB  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Phila* 
delpbia  Post-offices  dnring  the  year  1874,  atatet 
that  207  carriers  were  employed  tn  the  distribuion 
of  16,728,490  mail  letters,  8,796,943  local  letters 
and  6,883, 714  newspapers ;  in  the  same  period,  there 
were  collected  20,668,012  mail  and  local  letters, 


3,620,924  newspapers  snd,  daring  six  months  oalf, 
2,649,043  mail  and  local  Postal  Cards. 

The  operations  of  the  Money  Order  system  diiri>| 
the  past  seven  years  are  thus  shown  : 


Domutie  Monty  Ordert 
Ittued 

/>nw«Me  JfiMuy  Onkrt  fMl 

Yew. 

Number. 

Amoanl 

Nanber. 

Anomit 

I860... 
1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1872... 
1874... 

18,^96 
17.588 
22.S1S 

28.234 
84,601 
88;S83 

$316,088  42 
3fl2.950  83 
4e(»,2MS0 
529  06S  28 
»77,79<»  81 
720.847  18 
7*'1.»'79  58 

50,480 
76,900 
«1,€6S 
108.585 
116,456 
148,804 
178J&65 

SBnisss 
1,208,4:1  n 

l,4r9.7«3  71 
1.601S1S  H 
1,809  l»«l 
2.09450  78 
2,49.8:9  11 

The  anoex<>d  statement  shows  the  nomber  and 
amount  of  Briiisb,  German  and  Swiss  inurfatioul 
money  orders  issutfd  daring  the  past  thre^  jesn: 


Orders  I$nud. 


Orden  Pkid, 


Tean. 
1872. 
1878. 
1874. 


No. 
8,071 
4.020 
4,8S8 


Amount 
$68,548  12 
70.900  98 
80,iaK  83 


NOL 
008 

1,209 
1,885 


AmMDt 

tiuiros 

27.14i  4t 

4llfiHV 


The  statement  of  the  weight  of  mail  matter  ii  as 
follows : 

Weight  and  number  of  pieees  of  the  three  difsei 
of  mail  matter  deposited,  or  originating  in  tfae^bilip 
delpbia  Post-office,  during  1874^  for  traDsanttios 
th.-ough  the  mails,  estimated  from  weigbiog  ud 
counting  for  one  month. 


No.  of 


FinteUn  Lettcn 

Second-elaM— Periodicals  addrw- 

Md  Co  rabaeriben 

Tblrd-clata  —  Printtfd      matter, 

aamplM  of  mtrrchandise,  Ac....^ 


8S,10fl^OOO 
7,061,8M 
16,846>)0 


I 

Wdiht  IB 

4IK.4IS 
t,0l9,7a 


The  above  is  exclusive  of  all  mail  Dttter  re- 
ceived at  the  Post-office  in  transit  for  distriboiioOt 
and  does  not  include  the  weight  of  mtil  ponches, 
bags  or  cases. 

Tbe  foreign  mail  service  during  the  pastTCtrwu 
as  follows : 

Sent  from  Philadelphia  daring  lS74-To  Great 
Britain  direct,  365,993  letters,  weight  2$,3i5  lb«.; 
to  Germany  direct,  81,024  letters,  weight 5,046  Ibi.; 
to  France  direct,  from  Janaary  1st  to  AsfOft  lit, 
1874,  wbt;n  Philadelphia  was  discontlnQedasuci* 
change  office*  for  French  mails,  2,056  letters,  weight 
1,932  lbs.  ;  Havana  direct,  1,130  letters,  weigbt  45 
lbs.  \  all  forciiin  counUies  for  which  Philadelphia 
is  not  an  exchange,  123,767  letters,  weight  3,685 
lbs.     Total,  574,974  letters,  weight  40,028  Ibi. 

Received  at  Philadelphia  daring  1874: 

Conntriea.  Ko.  Lattan. 

Great  Britain  direct..... 810,648 

Qarraany  diiv«t..... m..«»..    67,200 

Frauee  diri^t S66 

tiavar  a  direat 9,77S 

All  foreign  oumntriaa.. 118^612 


a 

i^no 


Total ». 681,077 


4MIt 


At  the  close  of  the  report,  the  PostmasUriaji: 
*•  The  wagon  service  in  connection  with  the  free 
delivery  ba?,  after  a  fair  trial,  proved  a  suc«ii- 
ezpediting  the  delivery  and  collection  of  SBtil  Bat- 
ter." 

A  DKPUTT  constable  appointed  to  look  into  the 
condition  of  factory  cbildten  in  MasstchiiBelti  W 
made  a  rt^port  to  the  Governor.  He  fsjs  there  «i« 
60,000  children  in  that  Sute  growing  op  it  ^^^ 
ance,  in  consequence  of  th»ir  empl<^*"*  •* 
early  an  age  and  too  exclasiTsly  in  the  feci«nei. 
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SAMUEL  MAROT, 

JtwelerlPracticalEngrauer 

DMlmr  In  Solid  aUver.  8ilT«r-pUted  "Ware. 
Watches,  Jewelry,  eta,  etc. 

;oi 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS  AND  VISITING  CARDS. 

Letterinfif  of  all  kinds  neatlj  execated. 
I^Special  care  given  to  the  repairing  of  WatclieB, 
Jewelrr,  Ao. 

708  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

(Next  door  to  FriendB*  Boole  Store.)  4A-ly 

RICHAKD8  A  8HOIJRD8, 

Carpenters  and  Builders, 

No.  1126  Shiaff  Allit, 
(Fint  Street  abore  Baee  Street,) 

PBILADlIiPHIA. 
JOBBIVG  ATTinmilD  TO. 

■410.  K.  f!W^F?*t^  fBQMnOV  aBOVIM, 

No.  866  N.  Twentieth  St.  No.  1116  Citron  St. 


WM.  INGRAM, 


Funiltiire  Wareroonn,  18  North  Ninth  Street 

Msnufeotorer  and  Dealer  in 

Hardwood  Furniture, 

Hair  arhd  Husk  MoMresses 


Repairing,    Varnishing    and    Upholstering 
promptly  attended  to. 

I^Fnmitnre  carefully  Packed,  Remoyed  and 
Stored. 

LADIBS   AT   HOME    AND    liBN   WHO    HAVE, 
other  business,  wanted  as  agents  for  HBABTH 
AND  HOME.     Norel  plans,  pleasant  work,  GOOD 
PAT.    Send  three-cent  stamp. 

THE  GRAPHIC  CO.,  39-41  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

MUTUAL  FIRE  INS.  CO., 

Of    PUlladelpl&ia. 

No.  701  ABCH  STREET. 

CALEB  CLOTHIER,  Pieaident. 
aLAN  WOOD,  Vice  President. 

THOMAS  MATHER,  Trees. 
T.  ELLWOOD  CHAPMAN,  Sec'y. 


MAKKIAOE     CEBTIFIG&TS  S 

BY  FRIENDS'  CEREMONY. 

Blanks,  $4.00,  Filled  up,  $8.00 

Invitations  neatlj  prepared. 

No.  701  ARCH  STREET. 

lyeow.  T.  ELLWOOD  CHAPMAN 

LTDIA  A.  MUBPHT. 

PLAIN  AND   FANCY  MILLINERY, 

No.  587  FRANKLIN  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Formerly  716  Spring  Gkirden  St. 


Wonld  announce  to  his  friends  and  the  public,  that 
he  has  opened  a  New  Tea  Warehouse  at  No.  31  North 
Second  Street,  opposite  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia, 
with  a  rerj  choice  selection  of  New  Crop  Teas  and 
Coffees.  Those  of  our  friends  who  hare  not  favored 
us  with  their  orders  since  our  last  reduction,  wiU 
please  call  and  examine  our  large  stock  of  New  Tees, 
and  taste  before  buying,  as  we  alwajs  keep  the  ket- 
tle boiliDg  on  our  Sample-table,  so  that  we  can 
{»lease  the  most  fastidious.  After  T went j-fire  jeers' 
experience  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  I  haye  a 
knowledge  of  the  kind  and  quality  that  suit  mj 
Customers  and  Country  friends,  and  am  cow  pre- 
pared, under  the  new  postal  arrengement,  to  send 
sample  packages  of  one  pound  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  making  remittance  by  check  or  post- 
effice  order,  edd  Ten  cents  to  the  following  pricesl 
fbr  postage : 

A  strong  Oolong  Tea  for  30  cents  per  lb. ;  a  full 
flavored,  fine  Oolong  Tea,  40  cents;  extra  fine  50, 
60  and  70  cents ;  Choice  New  Crop,  this  season 
Oolong,  80, 90,  and  $1.00;  fine  Chulan,  in  half-pound 
papers,  5  for  $1.00,  or  by  the  box,  35  cents  per  lb. 
Fine  English  Breakfast  Tea,  80  cents;  Scented 
Pekoe,  $1.00;  Good  Japan,  50,  60,  70,  80,  and  90 
cents ;  Best  $1.00  per  lb. ;  Young  Hyson,  Twankey, 
Gunpowder,  and  Imperial  Tea  from  50  cents  to 
$1.00.  Fresh  Roasted  Coffee  twice  daily,  and  ground 
at  the  counter  if  desired,  from  20  to  35  cents  per  lb. 
Best  Rio,  Laguayra,  Maracaibo,Java,and  British  Plan- 
tation Coffees.  Spices  of  all  kind,  whole  or  ground, 
in  quantities  to  suit,  warranted  pure,  at  low  pricesa 

We  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  Samples  of  Tea, 
to  our  friends  and  customers  at  a  distance,  as  well  ss 
in  the  city,  at  our  last  reduced  prices.    Remember, 


12.  4t, 


WILLIAM  INGRAM,  Tea  Dealer, 
No.  31  N.  2d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  PEITN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANT  OF  PHILAD'A. 
Assets  acoumulated,.  $4,427,996.6$. 
The  PENN  is  a  purely  MUTUAL  Company.  ALL 
of  its  surplus  premiums  are  returned  to  the  mem- 
bers every  year,  thus  ftirnlshing  insurance  at  the 
lowest  possible  rates.  All  Policies  Non-forfeitable 
for  their  value. 

AGENTS  and  CANVASSERS  WANTED.    Apply  to 
Offlce,  No.  921  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pe. 

ISAIAH   PRICE,   DENTIST, 
17aiO    Green  Street,    PhUedelphU,    Penna. 


CAHFETmaS 


AND 


on.  CLOTHS 


REEVE  L.  KNIOHT  Sl  SOV. 

No.  1222  CHESTNUT  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS'    INTELLIGENCEB. 


ASSISTS  OVER  $2,000,000 

PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPtNl 


OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


Ineorporate^l  by  the  State  of  BennMylvawla  TMrd  M&nih  98, 18U. 


BxpreMlj  reqaired  by  itc  charter  to  diyide  eyerj  doUar  of  svplot  amoog  its  policj  holdvi.    It  it  tbM. 
ton  atrlctly  matnal. 
The  dMtinguiehiD^  feavmres  of  the  Prorident  are : — 

1.  Low  rate  of  mortality  conaeqnent  upon  great  care  in  the  selection  of  liyet,  and  the  large  propertin 
•f  Friende  among  its  mombers. 

2.  Bconomy  in  expenses. 

3.  Prudent  inve?tment  of  money. 

4.  Liberality  to  the  insured — as,  for  example,  its  non^fotfeiture  tjftiem,  which  is  more  libenl  tkii  ihit 
gvarmnteed  by  the  Massachusetts  law. 

SAMXTEL  R.  SHIFLET,  FtMident. 
WML.  C.  lONOSTBETH,  Vice  Ftes.  ROWLAND  PABBT,  letury. 


Joair  H.  ROBIBTS.  RiUBor  M.  RobIetb 

J.  H.  ROBERTS  &  BRO. 

I»BODXrOB5 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in 

IToreisn  and  IDoznestio  Spruits, 

248  HfORTBL  1>ELAWABE  AVENUE, 


Om 


It!  wUflltfed.         SUpptag  oi4a«  pnAptiy  iltod. 

,  AtezBadrto,  Ta.  WX.  FARBT,  CliinamlaMB,  NT 

THOBHTOK  CO!CaoW  *  CO.,  PkUada. 


FOR  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

OMBREIUS^CIIES, 


AT 


M.  &  A.  HASSLEB'S  Manufactory, 

634    Arch    Street. 

Immense  assortment  of  Silk,  Regina,  Alpaca  and 
Zaoilla  Umbrellas  with  Pearl,  Ivory  aod  Natural 
Handles.  Twilled  Silk  Umbrellas  from  $4.50,  up, 
other  Silks  $3.50,  up.  Gold,  Silver  and  Ivory  head 
Oanes  a  Specialty.  Large  asBortment,  prices  low. 
24-4t 

AM  YOU  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ? 

All  persons  of  either  sex,  of  good  address,  can 
iind  profitable  employment  in  selling  our  Subscrip- 
tion Books.  Send  for  Illusiraied  Catalogue^  with 
terms.       2>«  Appleton  ^  Co.,  Publishers, 

549  &  551  Broadway,  New  York- 


FRIENDS'  ALMANAC 


LAMGE  AKI>  BOCKET  SIZE. 

Just  issued  by  Fbiehos'  Book  Assocurioa.  Ck- 
taining  a  list  of  Friends'  MeeUngi  ui  oikflr 
Interesting  and   Useful  Informatisi. 
Foa  Sais  at  vai 

STORE  OF  THE  ASSOGIATIOI, 

706  Aroh  St.,  Philad'a. 

Price,  10  cents  each.     $1.00  per  doi.   A  litem 
discount  to  the  Trade. 

FRIENDS'  SEEKING  AN  EDUCATION  FOR 
their  Daughters  at  cheaper  rates  tbai  tb: 
afforded  by  our  high  priced  schools,  can  be  aecoa- 
modated  at  Baton  Institute,  Kennett  Square,  Chestv 
Oo.,  Pa.    Inquire  for  circular  of 

EVAN  T.  SWATKB,     U^^ 
SALLIB  W.  SWAY5B.r"^*^ 

■■nilC V«&silj  m^e  by  selliag  TEAS  it 
myRC  T  importers'  prices,  or seUisgn 
clubs  in  towns  and  country  fbr  the  oldest  Tet  Ow- 
pany  in  America.  Greatest  Indaeemeatt.  w 
for  circular.  CANTON  TEA  00., 

148  Ghasiben  St.,  X.  r. 

TEI  BZTNOLSS  IBON  BOORliaoa 

Manufacturers  of  Iron  Building  Wori^  Zinc  ^ 
ments,  Galraniaed  Iron  Cornices,  Balostndes,  wji* 
dow  Caps,  Dormers,  Ac.  These  mske  ^^^J** 
surance  rates.  Also  the  Reynoldi  Iron  Bo(W 
tighter  and  more  durable  than  tinorilate.  Sw 
for  Oirculara.  407  WALNUT  Street,  Phflsdettp* 
Works,  Camden.  »-l^ 


FRIENDS'  INTEUJGENCER 

^  TAKB    FAST   HOLD   01*   INSTRUCTION  ;    LIT   HSR  NOT   GO  J    KBBP   HER ;    FOR   8HB   18   THT   LIFB. 


VOL.  XXXI. 


PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  30.  1875. 


No.  49, 


Dim  ASI  PTTBLXaBSS  B7  AH  ASSOCUTZOIT  OF  rSXINDS. 

eoiic5icinoii8  %m  be  addrssbid  and  patiirts  iadb  to 

JOHN  COMLY,  AQENT, 

AT  FUBLICATIOK  OFFICE,  Ko.  706  ABGE  STREET 
OFFICE  OPKX  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 


TERMS:— TO   BE   PAID    IN   ADVANCE 

The  Paper  is  issued  every  w«ek. 

The  TiiiaTT-SEcoxD  Volume  will  commence  on  the  27th  of 
Second  month,  187.'>,  at  Two  Dollars  and  Sixty  Cents  to  sub- 
^cri'iiers  receiving  it  through  the  mail  postage  prepaid.  To 
tho*«t.»  receivinfc  it  hronjjh  our  oarriers,  Thrbe  Dollabs. 
SINGLE  NUMBERS  SIX  GEM'S. 
It  is  desiruble  that  all  subscriptions  sliould  commtno%  at 
the  h^inning  nf  the  volume. 

REMITTANCES  by  mail  should  be  in  oatovs, drars,  or 
P.O.  \io?»EY  OKDBRS;  th^.  Uitttr pr^ffrrfA.  VIonbt  sent  by  mail 
will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 

AGENTS:— T.  Burling  Hull,  naltim<Yre,  Md, 
Joseph  3.  Cohu,  New  York. 
Benj.  Stratton,  Richmond^  Ind. 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
60ME  REFL.ECTION3   IN   RELATION  TO   PEACE 

AND  WAR. 

BY   BENJAMIN    HALLOWELL. 

In  the  editorial  notice  (No.  42  of  Friends* 
Intelligencer)  of  Dr.  Miles'  Report  of  the 
Conference  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in 
9th  month  last,  in  the  interests  of  Universal 
Peace,  the  Editors  say :  "  We  believe  there 
is  no  subject  of  equal  magnitude  now  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
we  trust  every  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  will  do  his  part  to  help  bring  about 
so  desirable  a  result  as  is  contemplated  by 
this  organization."  ^ 

These  remarks,  together  with  the  following 
in  the  "  Scrap  Column  "  of  the  same  number : 
"  There  surely  is  a  tendency  with  some  to 
keep  whatever  of  good  they  may  havCy  or  that 
may  come  to  themy  and,  in  so  doing,  they  im- 
poverish themselves.  Let  us  be  stimulated 
to  examine  our  storehouses,  whether  of  the 
memory  or  of  the  desk,  peradventure  we  will 
find  there  that  which  is  of  value  in  danger 
9/  becoming  mouldy.  Let  us  bring  it  forth," 
took  strong  hold  of  my  mind,  and  induces 
me  to  **  bring  forth  "  the  following,  which 
has  lain  in  my  **  Letter  Book  "  since  1871. 

At  our  late  Yearly  Meeting  (1871)  I  was 
3ne  of  a  committee  to  embody  the  exercises  of 
the  meeting  in  a  suituable  minute,  and  I 
wrote  the  following  paragraph  on  the  subject 
of  War : 


OONTBNT8. 

Reflections  in  Relation  ^o  Peace  and  War 769 

Extract— "The  vocation  of  a  Christian  scholar,"  etc 771 

Testimony  ooncArnlng  Thomas  Brown 772 

Rest  in  Religion 773 

One  Gospel  m  Many  Dialects *774 

War ''776 

Scraps  from  Unpublished  Letters 775 

EDiToaiAL :— Religious  Controversy— Famine 776 

J)XATB8 777 

From  our  European  Correspondent— In  the  city  of  the 
Turk 1777 

The  IndiaDs— Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Indian  Com* 
missioners .^"InO 

Po«tbt:— Trouble— The  Etornal  Father 7S2 

Extract— "You  seem  to  consider,'*  etc 7«2 

Projrress  of  a  Bad  Habit ^ 7S3 

Pectinatella  MagniHca 7S3 

Never  Despair 784 

NoTicis 784 

Itiiob................ 784 


"This  advancement  of  the  cause  of  peace 
will  not  be  effected  by  aiming  at  impracticable 
ideals,  but  by  recognizing  existing  facts,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  Divine  wisdom,  en- 
deavoring, by  the  unchanging  principles  and 
laws  that  govern  the  heart  of  humanity,  to 
shape  and  direct  the  course  of  events  in  such 
manner  that  peace  shall  be  evolved  as  a  natural 
and  harmonious  result.  Then  will  peace  be 
permanent.  Then  will  man  hold  sacred  not 
only  the  /i/tf,  but  the  rights,  interests  and 
happiness  of  his  fellow-man  everywhere." 
Extracts  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  for 
1871,  page  18. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  minute  was 
this  sentiment :  "  Bad  as  war  i»,*  it  is  not 
the  worst  of  evils.  Anarchy,  riot  and  mob 
violence,  in  which  innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren indiscriminately  suffer,  are  even  worse. 
Hence  the  mecessity  in  our  large  cities  of  a 
police,  sustained  by  military  force,  to  check 
these  in  their  early  stages,  to  which  arrange- 
ment the  inhabitants  are  indebted  for  their 
quiet  and  security." 

This  passed  the  committee,  but,  on  being 
read  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  it  was  objected 
to  by  some  Friends,  and  I,  having  written  it, 

*  Regarding  war  as  defined  bv  Webster  to  be  »•  a 
contest  between  nations  or  States,  carried  on  by 
force,"  and  "  it  always  implies  that  such  contest  is 
authorized  by  the  monarch,  or  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  Nation,"  and  therefore  subject  to  the  'laws  Of 
nations.'' 
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proposed  that  it  should  be  omitted,  which  was 
Accordingly  done. 

Believing  the  sentiment  to  be  a  correct  one, 
however,  I  am  encouraged,  by  the  extracts  I 
have  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  to  revive  it  at  this  time,  and  express 
something  further  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  by  legislation,  or  any  external 
means,  that  war,  intemperance  and  such  like 
corruptions  of  human  nature  are  to  be  healed, 
but  by  an  action  or  power  from  within — 
"  making  clean  and  pure  the  inside  of  the 
vessel."  Then,  the  ^irit  of  man  being  puri- 
fied and  peaceful,  man's  spirit  will  co-operate 
with  the  spirit  of  God  in  man,  which  is  al- 
ways striving  to  bring  man  into  a  closer 
union  and  oneness  with  God. 

The  value  of  peace  and  harmony,  when 
they  proceed  from  the  spirit  of  peace,  or  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  man,  without  which  no  peace 
can  be  permanent,  cannot  be  computed,  and 
therefore  it  is  worthy  of  every  effort,  and  of  all 
needed  sacrifices  to  obtain  them.  Virtue  and 
intelligence  are  their  true  foundation. 

But  when  the  spirit  of  war,  or  the  spirit  of 
strife,  contention  and  fight  exists,  a  practical 
experience  of  the  hurtful  consequences  to 
which  this  evil  spirit  leads,  may  be  a  means, 
in  the  Divine  economy,  of  correcting  and 
purifying  the  spirit,  and  teaching  its  possessor 
wisdom  by  what  it  causes  him  to  suffer. 

I  had  a  lesson  once  that  has  been  of  great 
value  to  me  on  this  point.  In  Seventh  month, 
1849,  my  wife,  our  two  oldest  children,  and 
two  of  our  relatives,  went  with  me  on  an  ex- 
cursion, for  recreation  and  improvement, 
and,  in  passing  from  Niagara  to  li^ntreai,  we 
took  passage  in  the  *'  British  Line,"  in  order 
that  we  might  stop  at  the  Canadian  landings 
and  towns,  and  thus  see  more  that  was  new  to 
us. 

The  boat  was  much  crowded,  having  on 
board  many  foreign  excursionists  of  the  upper 
classes  of  Irish  and  Scotch.  Before  we  reached 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario  a  difficulty  arose 
between  two  Irish  gentlemen,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  fight  would  ensue  unless  there  was 
some  intervention.  They  were  fine,  large, 
noble-looking  specimens  of  humanity,  with 
benevolent  countenances,  gold  rings  on  their 
finger?,  and  jewels  set  in  gold  in  their  shirt 
bosoms,  and  my  sympathies  were  all  aroused 
to  prevent  the  abuse  they  were  both  in  danger 
of  receiving.  I  went  hastily  to  the  captain, 
told  him  there  was  a  fight  brewing  between 
two  of  his  passengers,  and  asked  his  assistance 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  it,  with  which  request, 
he  promptly  and  cheerfully  complied.  He 
invited  one  of  the  party,  kindly  and  politely, 
to  walk  with  him  to  the  after  part  of  the  boat  ; 
and  I  asked  the  other  to  go  with  me  to  the 
upper  deck,    which  he  did.    It  was  a  most 


beautiful  evening,  and  we  were  just  pasBin^ 
among  the  "  Thousand  Islands "  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  so  noted  for  the  grandeur  of  the 
scenery,  and  I  found  my  companion  to  be  very 
intelligent  and  appreciative  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  we  spent  an  hour  or  so  in  agree- 
able conversation. 

When  all  seemed  calm,  and  reason  entirdj 
enthroned,  we  gradually  separated.    He  went 
down  to   the  lower  deck,  I  following  at  s 
little  distance,  and  being  pretty  tall,  I  wu 
able  to  keep  my  eye  on  him  in  the  crowd.  At 
length,  his  eyes  and  those  of  the  one  with 
whom  he  had  had  the  difficulty,  met,  and  Id 
less  time  than  I  can  write  it,  they  had  their 
coats,  cravats  and  vests  off,  and  began  to  beat 
each  other  in  such  manner  as  I  had  never  be- 
fore seen  or  imagined  !     I  felt  sick  at  heart 
Neither  seemed  to  gain  any  advantage  over 
the  other.  At  length,  they  straightened  them- 
selves up,  and  looked  each  other  sternly  in  the 
face.     Then,  at  it  they  went  again,  with  the 
same  result,  and  a  pause,  as  before.    After  a 
little  while,  they  had  the  third  round,  more 
severe  and  lasting  than  either  of  the  othen. 
but  with  a  similar  result ;  by  which  time  each 
found  he  had  a  worthy  antagonist,  and  oo 
straightening  up,  and  looking  squareljat  each 
other,  both  stepped  backward  simultaDeousIj. 
then  retired,  washed  off,  and  fixed  up.   Thej 
soon  returned.  Never,  probably,  were  i^o  m«» 
more  changed  in  appearance  in  so  short  a 
time !     I  would  not  have  known  them  to  be 
the  same !     One  had  an    eye  sadly  broieed, 
and  entirely  closed  from   the  swelling.  The 
other  had  a  large  piece  gouged  oat  of  his 
cheek,  and  both  were  scarred  and  bruised  be- 
yond descrjption,their  shirt-bosoms  and  clothes 
badly  torn,  till   tbey  appeared  to  be  mtre 
wrecks  of  the  persons  they  were  a  half  hour 
before. 

But  the  change  in  their  outward  appear- 
ance was  not  all.  Owing  to  a  very  dense 
smoke  that  prevailed,  the  captain  had  to  stop 
frequently,  so  that  we  were  two  days  on  board, 
all  the  passengers  mingling  together;  awl 
there  were  not  two  more  calm, polite  and  gentle 
men  on  board,  and  they  y^ere  partieuhrly  land 
and  rehpedfxd  to  ea^ih  other.  They  had  evi- 
dently been  benefited  by  what  they  bad  ex- 
perienced, and  learned  wisdom  by  what  they 
had  suffered ;  so  that,  when  the  biHer  spirit  re- 
mains, such  practical  results  may  be  a  meanj 
of  pacifying  and  purifying  it  "Great  m 
marvelous  are  Thy  works ;  just  and  true  are 
Thy  ways  I" 

An  appeal  to  the  reason  of  men  in  a  pome* 
is  simply  futile ;  because,  by  the  rise  of  ^ 
sion,  reason  b  disenthroned,  and  can  onJy  w 
restored  to  authority  by  some  check  from 
circumstances— by  some  pressure  of  environ- 
ments. 


I 
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For  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  differences 
between  nations,  as  we  must  hope,  there  will 
be  a  sufficiently  large  number  possessed  of 
their  reason  to  direct  the  counsels  of  the  State 
in  a  course  so  obviously  to  its  interest  as 
would  be  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good- 
will with  other  nations  with  which  it  has  in- 
tercourse, there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  n^ode  will  be  found. 

A  few  months  before  the  Yearly  Meeting 
referred  to  (1871),  the  subject   had  weighed 
heavily  on  my  mind,  that  our  government 
might  embrace  the  favorable  opportunity  then 
existing  to  advance  the  interests  of  peace,  and 
thus  of  humanity,  and  I  wrote  a  private  letter 
to  President  Grant,  with  the  view  of  deliver- 
ing it  in  person  and  explaining  my  views  to 
him.     Before  this  was  done,  there  were  com- 
munications on  the  same  subject  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer, and  a  meeting  of  the  Representative 
Committee  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  was 
called,   which    decided   to   memorialize    the 
President  on  the  subject,  and  into  this  my  con- 
oern  became  merged.     In    accordance   with 
the  suggestion  in  the  Intelligencer ^  I  have  ex- 
amined the  storehouse  of  my  desk,  and  now 
pioduce  the  letter  I  wrote  to  President  Grant, 
and  the  memorandum  I  made  to  read  to  him, 
containing  a  mode  of  proceeding,  in  order  to 
have  a  true  and  permanent  peace  between 
nations,  toithout  looking  to  a  resort  to  forcible 
or  warlike  measures  in  any  contingency. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  subject 
claimed  the  solemn  and  active  attention  of 
that  great  apostle  of  peace,  Wm.  Penn,  and 
in  1695,  he  wrote  what  he  entitled  ''  An  essay 
towards  the  present  and  future  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, by  the  establishment  of  a  European 
dyet,  parliament  or  estate,"*  from  which  I  will 
quote  the  entire  fourth  section,  as  showing 
the  views  on  the  subject  of  that  great  states- 
man and  philanthropist. 

"  Section  IV.  On  a  general  peace  or  the 
oeace  of  Europe,  and  the  means  of  it. — In 
ny  first  section,  I  showed  the  desirableness  of 
3eaee ;  in  my  next,  the  truest  means  of  it, 
7iz,y  justice,  not  war.  And  in  my  last,  that 
his  justice  was  the  fruit  of  government,  as 
government  itself  was  the  result  of  society; 
?hich  first  came  from  a  reasonable  design  of 
oen  of  peace.  Now,  if  the  sovereign  princes 
if  Europe,  f  who  represent  that  society  or 
adependant  state  of  man  that  was  previous 
0  the  obligations  of  society,  would,  for  the 
a.aie  reason  that  engaged  men  first  in  society, 
iz.,  love  of  peace  and  order,  agree  to  meet, 

*  Folio  editioD  of  the  works  of  Wm.  Penn,  Becond 
:>].,  London  edition  1726, page  838  to  848.  The 
)ok  is  in  the  Aosod  Lapham  Repository  of  Swarth- 
ore  College. 

f  The  capital  letters  and  italics  are  those  of  the 
ithor. 


by  their  stated  deputies,  in  a  general  dyet, 
estates  or  parliament,  and  there  establish 
rules  of  justice  for  sovereign  princes  to  observe, 
one  to  another,  and  thus  to  meet  yearly,  or 
once  in  two  or  three  years  at  farthest,  or,  as 
they  shall  see  cause,  and  to  be  styled,  The 
Sovereign  or  Imperial  Dyet,Parliamei\i  or  Staie, 
of  Europe;  before  which  sovereign  assembly 
should  be  brought  all  diiferences  depending 
between  one  sovereign  and  another,  that 
cannot  be  made  up  by  private  embassies  be- 
iore  the  session  begins ;  and  that,  [if  any  of 
the  sovereignties  that  constitute  these  im- 
perial states  shall  refuse  to  submit  their 
claim  or  pretensions  to  them,  or  to  abide  and 
perform  the  judgment  thereof,  and  seek  their 
remedy  by  arms,  or  delay  their  compliance 
beyond  the  time  prefixed  in  their  resolutions, 
all  the  other  sovereignties,  united  as  one 
strength,  shall  compel  the  submission  and 
performance  of  the  sentence,  with  damages 
to  the  suffering  party,  and  charges  to  the 
sovereignties  that  obliged  their  siibmission.] 
To  be  sure,  Europe  would  quietly  obtain  the 
so  much  desired  and  needed  peace  to  her 
harassed  inhabitants ;  no  sovereignty  in  Eu- 
rope having  the  power,  and  therefore  cannot 
show  the  will,  to  dispute  the  conclusion  ;  and 
consequently  peace  would  be  procured  and 
continued  in  Europe." 

It  is  clearly  to  be  seen,  by  the  part  enclosed 
in  brackets,  "  if  they  refused,  all  the  other 
sovereignties,  unitej4  as  one  strength,  shall 
compel  the  submission" — the  plan  proposed 
by  Wm.  Penn  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
an  ultimate  resort  to  force. 

Since  the  time  Wm.  Penn  wrote,  now  well 
nigh  .two  centuries  ago,  a  new  poioer  has 
arisen,  as  an  aid  to  induce  and  regulate  peace- 
ful relations  between  nations  —  that  is,  the 
financial  one,  or  the  benefits  of  trade  and 
commerce,  as  I  endeavor  to  show,  in  the  fol- 
lowing **  memorandum,"  which  I  prepared  to 
read  to  President  Grant  after  he  had  read 
my  letter.* 

(To  be  oontinaed.) 


«  «•» 


The  vocation  of  the  Christian  scholar  is, 
in  our  day,  indefinitely  noble ;  but  demand- 
ing gifts  and  graces  of  no  common  kind  for 
its  adequate  fulfilment,  and  imposing  a  bur- 
den which  none  but  those  who  are  strength- 
ened from  within  and  from  above  can  long 
support.  But  he  who  is  conscious  of  any 
measure  of  such  strength,  and  knows  how  it 
may  be  increased  accordiug  to  his  need,  will 
never  attempt  to  get  rid  of  responsibility  by 
turning  aside  from  duty,  or  hope  for  peace 
by  avoiding  light. — Myers. 

*  The  letter  and  memorandam  will  appear  in  oar 
next  number. 
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A    Testimony  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Philadelphia,  concerning  Thomas  Brown. 

He  was  born  in  Barking,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,   Great  Britain,   on    the  first    of  the 
Ninth  month,  1696,  came  whilst  young  with 
his  parents  into  this  province,  and  lived  some 
time  in  this  city,  from  whence  he  removed 
with  them   to  Tlumstead  in   Bucks  county, 
where   he  first  appeared  in    the  ministry ; 
some  years  after  which,  fce  settled  ii.  this  city. 
His  gift  in  the  ministry  was  living,  deep,  and 
very  edifying;  and  in  the  exercise  thereof, 
he  was  remarkable  for  an  awful  care  not  to 
appear  without  clear  and   renewed  evidence 
of  the  motion  of  life  for  that  service.     And 
though  not  a  man  of  literature,  was  often  led 
into  sublime  matter,  which   was   convincing 
and  persuasive,  in  setting  forth  the  dignity 
and  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion,  yet 
was  very  attentive  that  those  heights  should 
not  detain  him  beyond  his  proper  gift,  but  to 
close  in  and  with  the  life,  which  made  his 
ministry  always  acceptable  to  the  living  and 
judicious.     Although  he  was  not  led  to  visit 
the  churches  in  distant  parts,  yet  was  some- 
times concerned  to  attend  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring meetings,  of  two   of  which  he  has 
preserved  some  minutes,  which,  being  a  lively 
description  of  his  concern  of  mind   for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  truth,  it  is  thought 
well  to  subjoin  them  here  in  his  own  words : 
"  1756,  Eighth  month  9th,  I  went  to  Con- 
cord Quarterly  Meeting,  but  found  no  cause 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  God  in  a  public  man- 
ner that  day.     The  next  day  went  to  the 
Youth's  Meeting  at  Ken  net,  which  was  to 
great  satisfaction ;  my  soul   was  so  bended 
towards  the  people   that  I  could    scarcely 
leave  them,  being  engaged  in  a  stream  of  the 
ministry,  to  extol  the  divinity  of  that  religion 
that  is  breathed  from  heaven,  and  which  ar- 
rays the  soul  of  its  possessor  with  degrees  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  entitles  them  to 
an   eternal   inheritance ;    also    introduces  a 
language  intelligible  only  to  the  converted 
souls  which  have  access  to  a  celestial  foun- 
tain,  which  is  no  less   than  a  foretaste  of 
eternal  joy,  to  support  them  in  their  journey 
towards  the  regions  above,  where  religion  has 
room  to  breathe  in  its  divine  excellencies  in 
the  soul ;  here  it  is  instructed  in  the  melody 
of  that  harmonious  song  of  the  redeemed, 
where  the  morning  stars  sing  together,  and 
the  sons  of  God'fntut  for  joy, 

"1756.  the  29th  of  the  Eighth  month,  I 
visited  Gwynedd  meeting,  where  in  waiting 
in  nothingness  before  God,  without  seeking 
or  striving  to  awake  my  beloved  before  the 
time,  by  degrees  my  soul  became  invested 
with  that  concern  that  the  gospel  introduces, 
with  an  opening  in  these  words  :  *  I  think  it 
may  conduce  to  my  peace,  to  stand  up,  and 


engage  in  a  cause  dignified  with  immortality 
and  crowned  with  eternal  life.'  The  subject 
raised  higher  and  brighter  until  my  soul  was 
transported  on  the  mount  of  God  in  degree^ 
and  beheld  His  glory ;  where  I  was  favored 
to  treat  on  the  exalted  station  of  the  redeemed 
church,  which  stands  in  the  election  of  grace 
where  my  soul  rejoiced  with  transcendent  joy 
and  adored  God.  Returned  home  in  peace.'* 
His  conduct  and  conversation  was  innocent 
and  edifying,  being  much  weaned  from  the 
world  and  the  spirit  of  it.  He  was  careful 
not  to  engage  in  worldly  concerns  so  as  to 
encumber  his  mind  and  draw  it  ofi'from  that 
religious  contemplation  in  which  waa  his 
chief  delight,  which  happy  state  of  mind  he 
maintained  to  the  last,  as  evidently  appeared 
to  those  friends  who  were  with  him  towards 
his  conclusion  ;  to  some  of  whom  he  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  manner,  viz., 

"  I  am  fine  and  easy,  and  don't  know  but 
what  I  may  recover  ;  but  if  I  should,  I  ex- 
pect to  see  many  a  gloomy  day,  but  neverthe- 
less I  am  willing  to  live  longer,  if  I  might  be 
a  means  of  exalting  religion,  that  the  gift 
bestowed  on  me  might  shine  brighter  thau  it 
hath  ever  yet  done,  or  else  I  had  abundance 
better  go  now,  for  I  think  I  have  shone  but 
glimmeringly  to  what  I  might  have  done, 
had  I  been  still  more  faithful.  Though  I 
cannot  charge  myself  with  a  presumptuons 
temper,  nor  wilful  disobedience,  but  I  <»fl 
say,  it  has  often  happened  with  me,  as  with 
the  poor  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesds,  wWiUt 
I  was  making  ready  another  has  stepped  id. 
I  am  sensible  that  my  gift  has  been  difftrent 
from  some  of  my  brethren  ;  I  have  not  been 
led  so  much  into  little  things,  but  I  am  far 
from  judging  them. 

**  I  have  often  to  pass  through   the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  and  have  experienced 
the  possibility  of  a  soul's  subsisting  the  full 
space  of  forty  days  without   receiving  any- 
thing, only  living  by  faith  and  not  by  sight, 
provided  they  keep  upon  the  foundation  of 
convincement  and  conviction,  and  not  turn 
aside  to  take  a  prospect  of  the  world,  and 
desire  to  draw  their  comfort  from  visibles; 
they  will  be  supported  by  an  invisible  yet 
invincible  power,  for  He  will  be  sure  to  ap- 
pear, and   when   He  doth  appear  at  times, 
doth  rend  the  vail  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, with  an  invitation,  as  Samuel  used  to 
say  (meaning  Samuel  Fothergill)  '  Come  up 
hither,  and   behold   the    bride    the    lamb's 
wife ; '  then  the  soul  will  have  to  enjoy  and 
see  things  beyond  expressing;  my  tongue  can 
do  little  or  nothing  at  setting  it  forth.     The 
soul  will  be  filled  with  holy  admiration,  and 
say,  '  Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  as  the 
morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun, 
and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.' 
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*'  Although  the  soul  has  at  times  to  behold 
the  glory,  splendor  and  magnitude  of  the 
true  church  or  spouse  of  Christ,  yet  those  ex- 
traordinary sights  are  but  seldom,  not  often. 
Though  I  have  had  at  times  cause  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  God,  yet  there  are  times  that  the 
soul  is  so  veiled,  and  surrounded  with  tempta- 
tions and  fiery  trials,  and  all  out  of  sight,  that 
I  have  wondered  that  I  was  made  choice  of; 
but  I  have  experienced  that  they  that  would 
reign  with  Christ  must  suffer  with  Him  ;  I 
never  expect  to  get  bayond  it  while  I  am 
clothed  with  this  clog  of  mortality. 

"  People  may  hare  a  regular  outside,  and 
be  diligent  in  attending  meeiingd,  and  yet 
know  little  or  nothing  of  it ;  for  formality 
and  externals  are  nothing ;  religion  is  an  in- 
ternal subject  subsisting  between  Christ  and 
the  soul.     I  don't  confine  it  to  our  name,  but 
amongst  the  different  names  there  are,  that 
my  soul  M  nearly  united  to,  who  are  in  a 
good  degt^e,  I  do  believe,  in  possession  of 
that  religion  which  is  revealed  from  heaven. 
And  I  am   in  the  faith  that  there  will  be 
them   raised  up   that  will  shine   as   bright 
stars,  and  religion  will  grow  and  prosper,  and 
the  holy  flame  rise  to  a  greater  height  than  it 
hath  ever  yet  done.     I  can  say  with  the  holy 
apostle,  *  I  have  nothing  to  boast  of  save  my 
infirmities,'  yet  thus  much  I  venture  to  say, 
that  if  I  die  now,  I  die  a  lover  of  God  and 
religion."     And  after  expressing  a  compas- 
sionate   sympathy  with    the    poor    afflicted 
charches  up  and  down,  concluded  with  this 
saying,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  little  flock,  for 
greater  is  He  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is 
in  the  world.*' 

In  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  he  was 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  disorder,  which 
gradually  increasing,  deprived  him  of  life  on 
the  21st  of  the  Sixth  month,  1757,  and  was 
interred  in  this  city  the  next  day. 

Never  will  there  be  peace  until  Christians 
agree  to  differ,  and  agree  to  look  for  the  evi- 
dences of  Christian  character  in  the  temper 

and  the  life. —  Channing. 

■  — >  ■ 

REST    IN   RELIGION, 

One  cause  of  the  unrest  which  pervades 
the  religious  life  of  America  is  the  prevalent 
conviction  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
have  his  mind  fully  made  up  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  most  intricate  proolems  of  philos- 
ophy and  theology.  God,  duty,  immortality 
— concerning  these  great  subjects  of  thought 
there  must  be  no  doubt.  Hesitation  is  label- 
led skepticism  and  contemned.  A  willingness 
to  wait  till  the  truth  has  time  to  reveal  itself 
is  called  suspense  of  faith,  a  state  to  be 
avoided.  As  they  are  related  to  life  these 
Aoj  ects  of  thought  are  weighty  with  moment- 


oas  consequences.  Right  thinking  about 
them  is  essential :  wrong  thinking  is  perilous. 
But  the  stress  of  necessity  is  not  on  a  speedy 
settlement,  but  a  right  one. 

The  supposed  need  of  coming  to  a  quick 
and  complete  conclusion  drives  men  into 
error  which  is  pushed  with  energy  to  its 
grievous  consequences ;  or,  if  the  mind  ia  too 
well  balanced  to  submit  to  such  over-hasty 
driving,  one  is  doomed  to  the  sadness  which 
has  been  affixed,  as  a  penalty,  to  him  who 
has  "  no  opinions." 

Now  there  is  an  attitude  of  the  devout 
mind  before  a  great  fact,  or  power,  or  pres- 
ence which  is  not  that  of  unquestioning  faith 
nor  unqualified  assent,  but  which  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  classed  with  doubt,  indiffer- 
ence, skepticism,  or  any  other  obnoxious 
form  of  religious  or  irreligious  experience 
One  may  reverently  bow  before  a  mystery 
which  he  cannot  yet  explain,  and  feel  the 
power  of  an  influence  he  cannot  comprehend. 
Even  after,  in  some  hours  of  devout  contem- 
plation,  the  truth  has  seemed  to  shine  clearly 
upon  him,  some  slight  change  of  pDsition, 
the  movement  of  his  mind  or  times  may  bring; 
before  him  another  aspect  of  the  same  trnta 
in  which  he  recognizes  no  familiar  featurerof 
his  former  experience. 

To  such  a  man  it  would  be  conducive  to 
quiet  if  he  could  know  that  the  chan^ng 
aspects  of  truth  are  not  due  tohis  lack  of  faith 
or  poverty  of  soul,  but  are  signs  of  -  the 
gracious  influences  of  truth  upon  a  recepti^ 
mind. 

Kight  thinking  and  correct  belief  are  es- 
sential to  the  proper  conduGt  of  life.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  more  necessary  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  thought  and  the  growth  of  belief 
shall  not  be  disturbed  by  haste,  fretting,  or 
over-work. 

Rest  in  religion  depends  upon  the  convic- 
tion that  enough  may  be  known  to  order  the 
life  aright,  together  with  a  willingness  to  be 
content  with  known  truth  until  more  light 
comes.  This  rest  can  be  attained  to,  but 
only  by  him  who  is  determined  at  all  hazards 
to  obey  whatever  portion  of  the  law  of  right 
is  clearly  revealed  to  him. 

In  the  popular  preaching  life  is  represented 
as  a  voyage.  There  are  rocks  ahead  I  Death 
and  destruction  are  inevitable  unless  you  have 
correct  chart  and  compass  I  and  sometimes, 
under  the  warning  notes  of  the  impassioned 
speaker,  one  can  almost  hear  the  adyertise- 
ment  of  the  shop  where  charts  and  compasses 
are  vended.  We  need  not  deny  the  dangers 
or  forget  the  difficulties.  But  in  cloud  and 
storm,  amid  strong  tides  and  bewildering 
currents,  we  can  wait,  not  bound  to  proceed 
until  the  sun  has  shone  and  a  celestial  obser* 
vation  has  been  taken   and  our  terrestrial 


^  ^    .j»«c 
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latitude  and  longitude  ascertained.  In  navi- 
gation the  wrecks  occur  most  frequently  not 
to  those  who  wait,  and  hold  judgment  in  sus- 
pense, and  refuse  to  act  until  the  way  is  clear, 
but  to  those  who  think  that,  no  matter  what 
happens,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  quickly  and 
act  promptly. 

An  Arctic  explorer  may  wait  months  in 
the  mist,  before  he  can  get  his  reckoning,  but 
he  knows  that  if  he  will  wait  long  enough  he 
will  get  it  at  last.  If  each  failure  were  ac- 
counted a  sin  what  man  would  have  courage 
to  face  the  perils  of  the  Arctic  world  ?  In 
the  religious  life  we  needlessly  complicate 
matters  and  bear  a  superfluous  weight  of 
blame  for  inability  and  failure  which  should 
be  clearly  recognized  as  conditions  imposed 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  problems,  and  not 
the  result  of  low-bred  spiritual  instincts  or 
perverse  intellectual  powers. 

One  may  know  enough  of  duty  to  lead  a 
manly  or  womanly  life,  and  yet  have  no 
theory  of  the  absolute  ground  of  morality 
nor  any  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
moral  sentiment  in  man.  He  may  know 
enough  of  the  Infinite  to  fill  him  with  rever- 
ence, though  he  be  able  to  give  no  account  of 
the  relations  between  that  life  and  his  own. 
But  if,  with  his  honest  purpose  and  growing 
knowledge,  he  is  content,  there  may  be  great 
satisfaction  and  complete  rest  in  the  convic- 
tion that  time  ana  patience  and  honest 
thought  will  unlock  all  problems  at  last. — 
The  Liberal  Christian. 


That  is  a  spurious  goodness  which  is  good 
for  the  sake  of  reward.  The  child  that  speaks 
the  truth  for  the  sake  uf  the  praise  of  truth 
is  not  truthful.  The  man  who  is  honest  be- 
cause honesty  is  the  best  policy  has  not  in- 
tegrity in  his  heart.  He  who  endeavors  to  be 
humble,  and  holy,  and  perfect,  in  order  to 
win  heaven,  has  only  a  counterfeit  religion. 
God  for  His  own  sake,  goodness  because  it  is 
good,  truth  because  it  is  lovely — this  is  the 
Christian's  aim.  The  prize  is  only  an  incen- 
tive, inseparable  from  success,  but  not  the 
aim  itself. — F.  W.  Robertson, 


<  — »  ■ 


ONE  GOSPEL  IN  MANY  DIALECTS. 

One  Qospel  in  many  dialects^  that  is  the 
great  Pentecost  lesson,  construe  the  miracle 
as  we  may.  And  there  are  dialects  oi  thought 
as  well  as  speech — natural  differences  of 
temperament  and  character — to  which  the 
Gospel,  still  without  prejudice  to  its  unity, 
adapts  itself  with  the  same  divine  flexibility. 
What  private  observer— still  more  what  stu- 
dent of  history — can  doubt  that  we  are  not 
all  made  in  the  same  mould,  that  the  pro- 
portions of  our  humanity  are  variously  mixed. 


that  not  only  do  we  individually  differ  in 
moral  susceptibility  and  spiritual  depth,  bat 
fall  into  permanent  groups  marked  by  dis- 
tinct and  ineradicable  characters,  and  repro- 
ducing the  same  religious  tendencies  from  age 
to  age?  Transpose  the  souls  of  Plato  and  Pascal 
into  the  right  place  and  time,  and  do  yoa 
suppose  they  would  turn  up  as  laiiiudmLrm 
divines  t  Deal  as  you  will  with  the  lot  of 
Priestly  and  Belsham,  and  could  you  ever 
enroll   them  among  the    Christian   myitia^ 
Close  in  the  fires  of  Augustine's  nature  with 
what  damps  you  may,  and  could  you  ever    I 
find  him  peace  in  a  Gospel  of  good  worktf 
No;  we  touch  hereon  differences  deeper  thaa 
accident,  and  irremovable  by  culture,— differ- 
ences that  vindicate  their  reality  by  crossing 
the  lines  of  dissimilar  religions,  and  reappear- 
ing in  all  times.      They  necessarily  give  us 
differing  wants  and  experiences ;  they  set  into 
differing  shapes  of  faith  ;  and  on  soulseqaaliT 
faithful  they  fix  very  differing  expressions. 
They  are  so  many  vernacular  idioms  of  (he  inner 
mind:  all  have  divine  right  to  be;  no  one  of 
them  is  entitled  to  call  itself  the  sacred  lan- 
guage alone  intelligible   between  man  and 
God ;  and  the  pretensions  of  any  to  supercede 
the  rest  and  reign  alone  is  not  less  vain  than 
the  complaints  of  ignorance  against  foreign 
dialects,  and  the  ambition  to  exchange  tne 
many  running  waters  of  local  literature  into 
the  huge  tank  of  a  universal  language.  They 
may  not  be  able  to  understand  each  other,  or 
even  with  the  key   of  outward  comparison 
always   bear  translation    into  idioms  othtr 
than  their  own.     But  let  them  speak  in  their 
own  way,  and  pray  their  own  prayer.   M 
only  are  they  all  clear  to  Him  that  readeih 
the  heart;  there  will  thus  be  more  heart  m 
Eim  to  read:  for  faith  and  love,  large  as  thej 
may   be,  are  ever  deepest  in  their  special 
tones ;    and  the  prayer,  the  hymn,  which  u 
touched  with  the  spirit's  local  coloring,  comes 
to  us  like  the  aroma  of  native  fields,  and  as- 
suages our  thirst  like  the  sweet  waters  of  some 
well  given  to  our  fathers,  and  made  sacred 
by  a  Saviour's  noonday  rest. 

On  this  principle— that  different  types  of 
natural  genius  in  men  cannot  but  throw  their 
Christianity  into  different  forms— we  may 
not  only  justify  the  divisions  of  Christendom, 
but  even  cease  to  wish  that  they  should  dis- 
appear. Unity  no  doubt  there  must  be:  God 
is  one ;  truth  is  one;  the  Gospel  is  one;  and 
a  mind  that  could  take  in  the  whole,  and 
spread  its  insight  and  affections  in  all  dimen- 
sions at  once,  would  reach  the  Divine  equilib- 
rium in  which  •  nothing  partial  preponder- 
ates. But  from  our  watch  tower  we  ca"*  1?°^ 
through  only  one  window  at  once;  the  blind 
walls  of  our  mental  chamber  shut  out  all  the 
rest ;  and  as  we  kneel,  like  Daniel,  at  the 


^"'^"PS'    IlfTEmoEHOEE. 


it  .  ^„  reality— of  course  there  k.    Nor  u 
^n  aTtSn""  7'^?^''*'  ^*'  individual  .^a^ 

Is  he  to  exS;?>.?"'?*  ^°''  "^  "»  ^0'  I'i^'el" 

alto«the?ufr„     *"  ^."°."®  '<>"°'^  to  it, and 
r«^i-       '"'?'' ^''^y  then-  own?  Or  in  !,» 
to  confess  to  himself  his  own  IJmSt-*'        . 
suspect  that  he  may  haie  hrhl  L^^i'""''  *? 

Protestantism  ^  frT  ^  ^^,  «uppremon;  of 

formertopSect  t£  J'-'f^'"*"?'    "^  tJ** 
♦t.^   i\x    P™'^*"  "»e  consistency  it  has  •  nf 

i«  noL%'°  PT  ^^"'""^  t«  one  tL  it 
an"  variant ^^  ^^d'^^r'^  «>"  "Protest 
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crim!!Jl*P'!'°?'r'''*  *"»*«••  of  carnage  and 
l"Z^^  ook  bat  with  pity,  who  can  «- 

niZ  «P     "'*'!??' '?  '"o'''°«  «°  all  the  trap- 
^  efpn^r"""*^*  tinsel-the  nodding  plam« 

over  the  reality  of  the  contemplated  murder 
Sam       '        ^"''•'»°'J«'  "d  sons  ?-^K 


■SCRAPS 

FROM       TTKPDBLISHED       LETTERB 

veX7to^fh'„°?y.*^'*.'— :',  J*""  "J^^ 
verted  to   the  mterview  alluded  to  by  thee 

Tnd  «Z  ^,"^'!t  """H  forth  to  eachUS 
and  mine  to  thy  estimable  cousin,  whom  I 
felt  to  be  so  far  in  advance  of  me  in  rich 
possessions  of  mind  and  spirit 

in  n^^^  ^t-^\^  understand  tow  anything 

the  so5r,"H.i  r/"?"^>™^  *'"'*  the  seed  ff 

ment'^  U  S.  '^^'  "'•"'  '^^^g'^"  ^o'  develop- 
ment,  is  taken  cognizance  of  by  that  of  the 

same  Divine   origin  of  different  decrees  of 
growth  u,  others,  as  the  Father  rSSz2 

"-  uuu     ^re  we  taunted  with  onr  »p-7  -       l^rT.'^"'  "^^''^  »  ^^  Himself     "^°''* 
ant  variations "?   m^    nT  Protest-    .   Surely  there  is  a  love  of  eoodness  as  thpr« 

the  richer  8  our  field  o^'  p^  '?°"  ^^^^  »" ,  l'  *  ^°^«  °*  »''«  beautiful,  fmpIaSd  in  th^ 
our  points  of  c^^Sf^  "!  .'lP!"»,^he  finer   human  mind,  else  why,  ev'en  wUh  S;,«\*t^ 


the  rchrrTour  field  o"?  r  "^'"^  '\'^  «" ,  ^  ^°-«  <>^  thVblau  ifuUmpSd* LT 
our  points ofZm^^i    pSed'^'''^  ^"'^   t^Tr"*^'  !?««  ^''y'  even  w^  h  fhos^ wt 

that  we  hold  Jt  t^the  Sel^rr';    thie^so  To/"""  *"•  P"-^**  ^^  rectitude!  i 
Gospel  of  id«n.;»»  .*  v  ."""'e  trust  m  a    tnere  so  much  respect  pa  d  to  it  as  is  fr«- 

Ct  '^T^    ^''"^'  ^''^  l-mlitabl"  tlTt 
sS^Jn  J  K  *PP*™°'  *  •teener  sense  of  loss 
sustained  by  not  nurturing  every  eerm  of  it 
in  one's  self  to  the  exclufion  o?  tfat  wSlch 
npw  r"''^*"  '*'/°«*  Jeads  from  its  inherent 


^^l  lo^iJr  ?agS„^a  "^^  rth! 

otr'So  man"  *''*''?'°^'<>  wiadom^of  f„ 
own.    ^o  man  can  proclaim  the  princinle  of 
'One  Gospel  in  many  dkdecU,"  uK  Te  t 
prepared  to  admit  that  his  own  faithTot  of 

meaning  in  the  others,  however  hid  from  him  • 

uLtetrt??;  '•^""'.l"  *?  '''"  »  -erTLrtTc' 
ujaie  jargon,  to  ascribe    t  sooner  tn  KJo  ^«/ 

JD^paoity  U...  to  their  iMlSiSiwE 


WAR. 

Who  has  ever  told  the  evils,  and  the  curses 
and  the  cnmes  of  war?  Whi  can  desSI 
the  horrors  of  the  carnage  of  battle  ?    Wk! 

tWeTw^  ''^'f,1\^  P-ions  wKh  rS 
there  ?  Who  can  tell  the  amount  of  the  trei 
«r^  wasted  and  the  blood  that  has  fl^^" 
and  of  the  tears  that  have  b«.n  .V^^       -T' 
Qlain  ?    Tvu^   _  .       ^e°  S"***  ovcr  the 

wai  has  Z\L^^  '"!!""'  *^«  """"e*  ^^ich 
war  Has  originated  and  sustained?    If  there 

IS  anything  in  which  earth,  more  than  in  an^ 

other,  resembles  hM,  it  is  in  its  ^a^n.     An5 

who  with  the  heart  of  a  man-of  a  lover  of 


nem  R„f  Ti  "35™"""on  ana  wretched- 
^^*-  w  '  7'*''  *"  the  waywardness  and 
cnminality  that  abounds,  were  weacquaintS 
with  the  constitutional  tendencies,  tHe  tem^ 
tations,  the  conflicts,  the  trials  and  physS^ 
conditions,  tending  to  mental  and  moral  de- 
crepitude,  it  appears  to  me  we  would  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  us  to  enlarge  our  mantle  of 

t^^^:  1*"^"  ^,*'  commiseration  and  sym- 
P»thy  take  the  place  of  censure.     . 

When  there  is  implicit  faith  and  confidence 
m  Divine  Power,  and  an  humble  dependence 
upon  It,  can  we  believe  that  it  wUl  fail  in  any 
emergency  ?  ' 


To  hear  again  from  thee,  was  very  pleasant. 
Such  evidences  of  kind  remembrance  are  <» 
brooks  by  the  way,  for  there  are  seasons   of 
thirst  known  in  the  course  of  our  pilgrimaee. 
when  a  cup  of  water  from  a  felJow-pflgrim  is 
truly  refreshing.     I   often  feel  thi  want  of 
partaking,   m   company   mU   others,  of  the 
pod  things  which  the  Master  has  blessed; 
but  1  cannot  see  ahead,  and  know  not  where 
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my  lot  19  to  be  cast  during  the  little  time  that 
may  yet  be  allotted  me  in  this  life. 

The  Intelligencer  comes  to  us  as  a  welcome 
visitor.  We  sometimes  receive  encourage- 
ment, through  its  contents,  to  persevere  and 
press  on  in  the  path  of  obedience,  trusting  in 
our  Heavenly  Father,  who  careth  for  the  least 
of  His  children  and  forgetteth  hot  that  we  are 
but  as  dust.  Truly  His  compassions  fail  not, 
and  His  mercies  are  new  every  morning ;  yea, 
they  are  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  It  is 
encouraging  to  see  that  others  have  trodden 
the  same  path  we  are  now  treading,  and  to 
find  they  have  been  sustained  under  dispen- 
sations even  moreafilictive  than  those  through 
which  we  are  now  wading,  with  the  head 
sometimes  hardly  above  the  billows,  and  we 
are  thereby  stimulated  afresh  to  trust  in  that 
Arm  that  never  faileth. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  30,  1875 


Religious  Controversy. — A  short  ar- 
ticle, querying  whether  "  any  controversy  re- 
specting religious  belief  is  not  a  great  evil," 
has  been  sent  us  for  publication.  If  we 
understand  the  writer,  the  intention  is  to  dis- 
courage all  investigation,  which  view  we  can- 
not endorse. 

While  we  acknowledge  that "  The  truths 
which  the  wise  and  just  Creator  of  man  in- 
tended to  be  his  guides  to  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, are  not  wrapped  up  in  mystery  but  are 
as  accessible  to  all  the  human  race  as  the  air 
they  breathe,  the  sun  which  shines  on  all 
alike,  and  the  food  and  water  which  refresh 
them ;  and  that  the  conscience,  under  the 
controlling  influence  of  Divine  intelligence, 
with  *  charity  one  towards  another,  endeavor- 
ing to  discharge  the  duties  which  Providence 
has  assigned  us  according  to  the  clear  and 
undisputed  light  He  has  given,  is  a  sure  safe- 
guard at  all  times,'"  we  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  that  this  liberty  to  decide  for  our- 
selves in  all  matters  of  conscience,  has  been 
won  through  persecution,  growing  out  of  the 
expressed  differences  of  opinions  respecting 
our  relation  to  the  Divine  Being. 

mm   I 

Famine. — This  terrible  scourge  takes  rank 
with  war  and  pestilence,  but  is  less  subject  to 
human  control  than  either,  being  a  result  of 
causes  that  it  is  rarely  within  the  scope  of 


either  governments  or  individuals  to  lYert 
It  has  been  a  remorseless  destroyer  in  every 
age  of  the  world,  and  without  doubt  baa  done 
much  towards  spreading  the  human  familj 

over  the  vast  areas  of  the  globe. 

With  the  greater  facilities  for  intercom- 
munication that  have  been  increasing  for 
several  centuries,  these  migrations  do  not,  t" 
any  extent,  at  present  influence  population. 
The  want  in  one  section  has  been  compensatdl 
by  the  surplus  in  another,  the  laws  of  de- 
mand and  supply  recognizing  no  distinction 

of  color  or  nationality. 
The  white  wings  wafting  commerce  orer 

all  waters  are  gathering  into  one  brotherliood 
the  whole  family  of  man ;  and,  mercenary  as 
may  have  been  the  motives  that  first  rai«d 
the  "anchor  and   spread  the  sail/'  in  the 
rulings  and  overrulings    of  a  Power  more 
potent  than  wind  or  tide  and  infinitely  above 
the  selfish  aims  of  human  wisdom,  tbej  have 
resulted  in  blessings  to  all  peoples.    When 
divine  charity  becomes   the  ruling  spirit  of 
Christian  nations,  we  may  hope  to  see  an  end 
of  the  present  heartless  system  of  inflation  m 
prices  that   blots   the  pages  of  commerciaJ 
journals,  and  closes  the  heart  of  trade  to  ine 
tender  emotions   of  sympathy  for  ibe  ova- 
tressed. 

But  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  enter 
into  detail  respecting  the  famines  of  past  ages. 
In  our  own  times,  we  have  seen  ship  atier 
ship  leave  our  wharves,  freighted  with  the 
gifts  of  a  generous  people  to  the  starving 
multitudes  of  Ireland ;  later,  we  read  of  Eog^ 
land's  prompt  response  to  the  cry  of  hunger 
coming  up  from  the  heartof  India,  and  of  pbu- 
anthropic  men  and  women  everywhere,  who, 
hearing  the  call  from  famishing  Persia,  are 
sending  food  and  money  to  mitigate  the  dis- 
tresses of  that  impoverished  land. 

While  all  this  is  calling  forth  the  best  and 
noblest  feelings  of  humanity,  we  must  not  for- 
get the  duty  we  owe  to  the  thousands  of  starr- 
ing families  in  our  newly-settled' Western 
States,  who,  stripped  of  nearly  everything 
that  supports  life,  are  without  food,  and  in 
most  cases  without  ready  means  to  procure  it 

To  the  blasting  effects  of  early  summer 
drought,  which  cut  off  nearly  the  entire  wheat 
crop,  were  added  the  ravages  of  the  migra- 
tory grasshopper,  which,  in  clouds  that  ahai 
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oat  the  light  of  the  sud,  settled  upon  every 
green  thing  left  and  consumed  all,  even  to 
the  succulent  roots  in  the  earth.     The  man 
who,  in  the  "  sweat  of  his  face  "  fulfilling  the 
Divine  order,  looked  forward  to  the  gather- 
ing time,  whenlie  might  eat  of  his  own  bread, 
saw  it  devoured  before  his  eyes  with  no  power 
to  interefere,  and  himself  and  his  family  re- 
duced to  abject  want.     This  scourge  has  de- 
vastated whole  counties   in  the  above-men- 
tioned  States ;  multitudes  of  thesujerers  have 
comfortable  homes,  but  having  invested  all 
their  capital  in   these  and  farm  implements, 
looking  to  the  coming  harvest  to  meet  all 
contingent  expenses,  are  not   only   without 
food,  but  have  not  the  means  wherewith  to 
purchase.     We  know  that  much  has  already 
been  done  by  State  authorities  and  individ- 
uals for  their  temporary  relief,  but  we  fear 
that  due  consideration  has  not  been  given  to 
the    length   of  time   that   must  of  necessity 
elapse  before  these  stripped  and  suffering  peo- 
ple can  help  themselves  and  thus  become  self- 
sustaining. 

Some  of  the  families  so  reduced  are  of  our 
own  household  of  faith,  to  whom  the  Inidli- 
gencer  is  a  weekly  visitant,  we  want  to  be  able 
to  assure  these  that  our  ears  are  open  to  their 
cry,  and  our  hearts  and  hands  respond  to 
their  necessity.  We  extend  the  word  of  en- 
couragement to  a  patient,  steadfast  confidence 
and  trust.  No  trial  to  our  human  lives  is 
without  its  lesson  ;  some  of  these  are  hard  to 
learn,  but  they  bring  a  full  reward. 

There  is  bread  enough,  and  to  spare,  in  this 
broad  fertile  land  of  ours,  and  a  generous, 
hearty  pouring  out  of  the  abundance  that  has 
filled  our  garners  in  more  favored  sections, 
will  be  thrice  blessed — blest  to  him  who  re- 
ceives and  doubly  blest  to  him  who  gives — 
and  the  crown  of  all  is  the  bringing  us  into 
nearer  union  and  communion  with  the  Divine 
perfection,  and,  in  ways  that  are  not  hidden 
from  the  earnest  seeker,  pointing  out  the  com- 
pensations that  wisely  adjust  human  relations 
and  enable  us  to  more  fully  realize  our  de- 
pendence upon  each  other. 


DIED. 

RRIGGS. — At  bis  late  residence,  near  Frankford, 
Fifth  mo.  2d,  1874,  Yardley  Brigge,  aged  67  years; 
i  member  of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 


C0LE3.— At  his  residence,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Is- 
Ind,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Isaac  C.  Coles,  son  of  Henry 
and  Martha  Coles,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  a^^ ;  a 
member  of  Matinacock  Preparative  and  Wesibury 
Monthly  Meeting.  Upright  in  all  his  dealings, 
liberaland  kind  hearted,  he  commanded  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  members  of  the  community  in 
which  he  resided. 

ROBERTS.— At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law, 
Richardson  L.  Wright,  in  Frankford,  Ninth  mo. 
21st,  1874,  Tacy  Roberts,  aged  76  years;  a  member 
of  Green  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 

REGESTKR— Ninth  mo.  24ih,  1874,  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  the  late  Samuel  Regester,  in  the  97lh}eir 
of  her  aee. 

THOMAS. — At  his  residence,  ii  Fulton  township, 
Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  on  the  7th  of  First  month, 
1875.  Joseph  Thomas,  aged  72  years;  a  valued 
friend,  and  for  twenty-seven  years  an  elder  of  Little 
Britain  Monthly  Meeting. 

HA1XE8.— At  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  13lh  of  First  mo., 
1875,  oi  diphtheria,  while  on  a  visit  at  his  grand- 
father's, Emmor  Comly,  Robbie  L.,  only  remaining 
son  of  Clayton  E.  and  Caroline  C.  Haines,  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  a^ed  foar  years  and  nearly  four  mouths. 

TAYLOR— On  the  morning  of  First  mo.  2d,  1875, 
Joseph  Tftjlor;  an  exemplary  member  of  Salem 
Monthly  Meetin/,  Ohio,  aged  nearly  seventy-six 
years. 


For  Friends*  lottdlij^encer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN   CORRESPONDENT. 

IN  THE  CITY   OF  THE  TURK. 

No.  33. 

(Continued  from  page  749.) 

It  matters  not  how  we  went  to  the  office  of 
the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers,  Dor  how  we 
took  a  little  boat  and  went  out  with  our 
Scottish  friends  to  the  steamer  Aurora  that 
lay  in  the  harbor,  nor  how  much  we  admired 
the  stately  vessel  in  which  we  had  a  wavering 
inclination  to  take  passage  for  Alexandria 
on  the  fifth.  But  from  the  Aurora  our  boat- 
men rowed  us  to  the  landing  nearest  the  an- 
cient Mosque  of  Satnt  Sophia,  once  a  Chris- 
tian temple  dedicated  to  the  Eternal  Wisdom. 
Oar  guide  brings  us  to  the  cellar-like  portal 
and  we  are  led  into  a  dark,  stone-paved  pas- 
sage, which  wound  round  and  round  in  a  sort 
of  inclined  plain,  toward  some  far  distant 
summit.  The  guide  murmurs  some  words  of 
encouragement  and  on  we  go  and  go— in 
faith — till  at  length  we  emerge  into  the  upper 
gallery  of  the  venerable  temple.  We  mount 
a  platform  covered  with  thick  matting,  whence 
wc  look  down  on  the  vast  interior  of  the 
mosque.  It  was  noonday  and  the  whole  floor 
was  filled  with  a  kneeling  multitude,  who  were 
chaunting  prayers  in  perfect  unison,  ever  and 
anon  bowing  their  heads  till  they  touched  the 
matting,  and  then,  at  a  signal,  rising  again 
into  a  sitting  or  standing  position.  Their 
faces  are  all  turned  toward  the  southeast,  in 
which  direction  lies  the  holy  house  of  the 
Cooba  at  Mecca,  instead  of  towards  the  central 
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point,  where  once  stood  the  high  altar  of  the 
Greek.     They  were  engaged  in 

"  The  worship  of  the  Lord,  whose  will 
Created  and  sastains  us  still, 
And  honor  to  the  Prophet's  name, 
Bj  whom  the  saving  message  came. 
Believers  meet  together  here, 
And  hold  this  precinct  very  dear. 
The  floor  is  spread  with  matting  neat, 
Unstained  by  touch  of  shodden  feel, 
A  decent  and  delightful  seat! 
Where,  after  due  devotions  paid, 
And  legal  ordinance  obeyed, 
Men  may  in  happy  parlance  join. 
And  gay  with  serious  thought  combine." 

We  saw  these  simple  verses  of  the  English 
Lord  Houghton  fully  illustrated,  when  in  a  few 
moments  the  devotions  of  the  hour  were  ended, 
and  general  converse  and  greetings  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  Then,  we  are  told,  we 
may  descend,  and  in  slippered  feet  enter  on 
the  floor  of  the  Mosque  and  walk  about 
among  the  faithful,  taking  note  of  the  vast 
and  majestic  temple  erected  for  the  worship 
of  the  Eternal  Wisdom.  Neither  pictures  nor 
images  are  needful,  it  seems  to  assist  the  Mos- 
lem at  his  devotions,  neither  do  any  lines  of 
seats  mar  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  mosque. 

During  the  reign  of  the  first  Constantine, 
in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Council  of 
Nice  was  opened,  A.  D.  325,  first  rose  the 
church  of  St,  Sophia,  and  here,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  later,  the  great  Ghrysostom,  the 
golden  mouthed,  delivered  his  faithful  exhor- 
tations, and  eloquently  denounced  the  sinful 
lives  of  those  who  sat  enthroned  as  rulers  of 
the  world.  Twice  it  was  burned  during 
popular  tumults,  and  twice  rebuilt,  the  last 
time  by  Justinian,  when  it  was  made  yet  more 
durable  and  splendid  than  before.  Every 
species  of  marble,  granite  and  porphyry  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  many  pillars. 
Among  the  most  beautiful  of  these  were  the 
eight  porphyry  columns  which  Aurelius  had 
taken  from  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec, 
and  the  eight  green  coulmns  from  the  temple 
of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  and  those  which  were 
brought  from  Athens,  from  Troas  and  from 
the  isles  of  Oreece.  Thus  the  Christian  house 
for  divine  worship  was  builded  out  of  the 
splendid  ruins  of  the  ancient  heathen  temples, 
and  with  such  exceeding  solidity,  that  it  is  said 
Justinian  believed  it  would  endure  forever. 
And  here,  after  the  lapse  of  long  ages,  it  yet 
stands  in  all  its  durability. 

The  verse,  "  God  is  the  Light  of  the  Hea- 
vens and  the  Earth,"  on  the  top  of  the 
cupola,  is  illuminated  during  the  nights  of  the 
Bamazan  by  a  sea  of  rays  from  some  thou- 
sands of  lamps,  which,  suspended  in  a  triple 
circle  above  each  other,  trace  out  the  vault 
of  the  dome. 

We  next  visit  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Ach- 


met,  distinguished  as  being  the  only  one  in 
the  whole  Ottomon  Empire  which  has  six 
minarets.     The  most  astonishing  feature  of 
the  interior  is  the  enormous  dimensions  of  the 
four  great  pillars  which  support  the  dome. 
They  are  each  thirty-six  yanis  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  rise  outside  at  its  four  sides  like  » 
many  small  towers.     It  is  the  principal  mo^ 
que  of  the  city — the  one  used  for  all  Slate 
solemnities  -corresponding  with  the  cathedraj 
in  Roman  Catholic  cities.     As  we  enter,  the 
noonday  prayers  of  the  men  are  ended,  and 
several  groups  of  women  are  sitting  on  the 
floor  aroflnd   the  low  reading  desks_  whew 
teachers  are  expounding  to  them  their  duty 
from  their  sacred   books.     The  soft,    clean 
matting  looked  attractive,  and  we  sit  dowu 
among  them  in  the  outer  row  and  listen  wiik 
them  to  this  preaching  in  a  tongue  all  un- 
known to  us.    We    are  interested    in    the 
curious  group,  and  they  evidently  find  us 
curious  studies  also,  and  give  us  a  part  of 
the  attention  which  before  oar  coming  was 
riveted  on  the  priest    Soon  there  is  a  rustle 
of  silken  garments  behind  us,  and  a  gentle 
hand  on  my  shoulder  prompts  me  to  rise  ia 
inquiry.     It  is  only  two  richly-dressed  Turk- 
ish ladies,  who  are  trying  to  welcome  us  to 
their  religious  home,  and  sign  us  to  be  seated 
again.    They  wished  to  show  hospitality  to 
the  Christian  strangers  within  their  gstes — 
and   I   much  regretted   that  we  (X>uld  not 
understand  a  word  of  the  dialect  in  which 
they  spoke  to  us  so  kindly. 

We  found  walking  about  Stamboul  very 
fatiguing,  and  the  next  day  took  an  open 
carriage  again  for  a  visit  to  some  of  the  other 
wonders  of  the  city.  Our  guide,  in  his  real, 
takes  us  firsj  to  a  surprisingly  ugly  collectina 
of  Turkish  figures  in  their  characteristic  cos- 
tume, called  the  Museum  of  the  Janiatrics. 
We  walked  patiently  round  the  long  gal- 
leries of  hideous  effigies  and  then  warned  our 
little  Greek  that  we  must  have  something  of 
higher  character  than  this  to  suit  ourcivil- 
ized  tastes.  Then  we  are  shown  the  National 
Museum  of  Turkey,  which  contains  a  variety 
of  arms  and  armor  of  all  nations  and  ages,a$ 
well  as  other  curiosities  of  rather  inferior  in- 
terest, arranged  without  order.  Nothing  here 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  a  traveler,  who 
has  only  a  few  days  in  Constantinople.  There 
are  poor  broken-nosed  marbles,  pillaged  from 
the  stores  of  Greece;  a  few  ugly  relics  froip 
the  ruins  of  Egypt,  and  a  fine  Assyrian  bas- 
relief  which  lies  on  the  floor  amid  the  rub- 
bish, in  the  case  in  which  it  was  probablv 
brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

And  now  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  far- 
famed  old  Palace  of  the  Sultans  ou  the  fine 
seaward  point  of  the  promontory  of  Stamboul 
called  the  Seraglio.    The  enclosores  of  this 
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royal  residence  of  other  days  are  three  miles 
in     circuit  and    occupy  the    space  of  the 
ancient  Byzantium,  and  for  beauty  of  situa- 
tion it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  it  could  be 
surpassed.     We  enter  the  old  arched  gateway, 
which  is   called  the  Gate  of  Salvation,  and 
have  quite  a  long  walk  through  courtyards 
and  passages,  when  we  come  to  the  buildings 
where  the  great  princes  of  the  Moslem  dwelt 
in  royal  state,  and  where  their  large  house- 
holds found  a  home.  Handsome,  comfortable 
abodes  are  these,  but  not  more  magnificent 
than  those  of  private  individuals  in  many 
lands.     There  are  fountains,  groves  of  cy- 
press, columns  and   charming  terraces,   all 
neat  and  in  perfect  repair,   as   though  the 
Sultan  yet  dwelt  here,  but  it  is  all  silent  and 
deserted.     From  the  terrace  we  see  Dolma 
Bracl6  Palace,  across  the  harbor,  the  present 
residence   of  the  lord  of  the  Turk,  and  it 
doubtless  surpasses  the  Seraglio  in  magnif- 
icence,  though  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  is 
more  beautiful  for  situation. 

The  Treasury,  which  is  within  the  Seraglio 
enclosure,  contains  a  display  of  precious 
stones  and  pearls  which  remind  one  of  the 
marvelous  stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
No  royal  collection  that  we  have  seen 
can  at  all  compare  in  richness  with  this  bar- 
barian display,  and  as  we  walk  round  among 
the  precious  things,  a  sharp  eye  is  kept  upon 
us,  lest  perchance  we  should  be  rapacious 
wolves  in  the  garb  of  sheep. 

But  we  bid  adieu  to  the  Seraglio,  and  re- 
pair next  to  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Sulieman 
the  Magnificent,  considered  the  most  glorious 
masterpiece  of  Ottoman  architecture.  We 
don  our  slippers  and  are  admitted  behind  the 
curtain  which  shades  the  portal. 

It  is  built  after  the  pattern  of  the  St. 
Sopbia,  but  was  intended  to  surpass  it  in 
beauty.  There  are  stately  pillars  of  mighty 
proportions  surmounted  with  delicately  cut 
capitals  of  white  marble.  There  are  cut- 
glass  windows  ornamented  with  flowers  or 
with  the  name  of  God,  and  on  the  dome  is  in- 
scribed the  same  verse  as  that  on  the  cupola 
of  St.  {Sophia  :  "  God  is  the  Light  of  heaven 
iiid  earth." 

As  we  walked  about  the  stately  temple, 
tftking  note  of  its  glories,  a  group  of  laughing 
little  girls  environed  us,  and  looking  up  in 
03  J  friend's  face  said  something  in  Turkish, 
BV^hich  we  asked  the  guide  to  interpret. 
*  They  say  they  like  your  eyes,"  he  tells  us, 
ind  1  say  ioquiringly,  for  want  of  other 
Turk  ish  words,  "  Osmauli  (Mohamedans  ?) 
Again  there  was  a  shouting  reply  from  the 
little  circlet,  which  we  could  not  understand 
ill  the  guide  interprets,  "  You  are  Giaours  I " 
;infidels).  *;Alla  il  alia!"  we  reply,  but 
;hey  nod  their  heads  doubtingly  and  follow 


the  infidels  merrily  as  they  make  a  tour  of 
the  mosque,  and  then  escort  us  to  the  door 
with  a  laughing  salutation.  I  thought  of  the 
English  traveler's  simple  verse : 

"  Children  are  running  in  and  out. 
With  silver-Eouadiog  laugh  and  shout ; 
No  more  disturbed  in  their  sweet  play, 
No  more  disturbing  those  who  pray, 
Than  the  poor  birds  that  fluttering  fly 
Among  the  rafters  there  on  high." 

And  now  we  wend  our  way  to  the  Bazaars,, 
which,  we  are  told,  for  their  variety,  richnesa 
and  extent,  surpass  all  others  in   the  East. 
These  Bazaars  are  simply  intricate  covered 
streets,  which  are  quite  occupied  with  booths,, 
where  all  manner  of  goods  are  exposed  for 
sale,  and  where  all  manner  of  people  throng 
to  make  their  purchases.  Much  that  is  offered 
is  of  trifling  value,  mere  rubbish  in  fact,  but 
there  are  goods  of  astonishing  richness,  too, 
in  these  little  shops.     Jewellers  and  workers 
in  precious  stones  occupy  one  quarter,  and 
goldsmiths   another,   while  leather  workera 
are  found  in  a  third.    Then  there  are  scribes 
or  letter-writers  at  their  work,  and   coffee- 
houses on  a  small  scale,  where  is  compounded 
the  delicious  beverage  which  the  Turk  loves 
more  than  the  wine- cup.     It  is  wonderfully 
good,  this  little  cup  of  mocha,  with  all   the 
coffee  in  it.     It  is  not  simply  an  infusion,  a& 
we  use  it,  but  it  is  thick,  black,  and  rich — 
having  all  the  goodness  of  the  berry  concen- 
trated in  a  small  space.     But  our  guide,  the 
little  Greek  Cimon,  has  paused  with  us  before 
a  shop  which  seems  stocked  with  rich  em- 
broidery.    The  proprietor  speaks  Eoglish  and 
French  glibly,  and  welcomes  us  into  his  little 
wareroom,  which  has  a  sofa  and  a  long  table 
in  front  of  it.      We  seat  ourselves  without 
wanting  anything  in  particular,  and  the  mer- 
chant displays  his  wares.     Beautiful  things 
they  are,  too.     Hoods,  cloaks,  jackets  of  rich 
material  delicately  embroidered  with  golden 
and  silken  threads — finery  that  would  astonish 
occidentals.     My  friends  make  liberal  pur^- 
chases,  and  the  merchant  is  delighted.   Coffee 
is  brought,  and  the  dealer  turns  his  attention 
to  me.     "  Why  does  not  madame  buy  some- 
thing? Does  she  not  like  this — and  this — and 
this?"  "Oh  yes,  I  think  them  very  beautiful 
but  I  do  not  require  them."     "  Are  they  too 
dear  for  madame  ?"  "  No,  the  price  seems  low 
for  the  quality."     "  But  madame  mud  spend 
two  or  three  napoleons  in  the  Bazaar  just  to 
get  some  mementos.     Now  this  capote  is  very 
fine.    Would  not  madame  like  to  take  it  for 
a  present  ?  See,  here  is  the  Sultan's  mono);:ram, 
and  here  are  good   words   from  the  Koran 
embroided  in  gold — what  will  madame  give?" 
But  madame    thinks    the   money    of   more 
value  than  the  rich  capote,  and  so  resists  the 
blandishments  of  the  wily  Greek,  and  keeps 
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the  napoleons ;  while  her  friends  buy  the  gay 
goods,  mindful  of  dear  ones  at  home  who  love 
«uch  pretty  things. 

And  now  our  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  city 
of  the  Moslem  is  in  a  good  degree  satisfied,  and 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  take  passage  with 
our  Scottish  friends  to  Alexandria,  with  a 
view  of  accompanying  them  to  Jerusalem, 
and  to  give  up  making  a  visit  to  Robert  col- 
lege, a  noble  institution,  six  miles  out  of  the 
city,  on  a  grand  site  overlooking  the  Bos- 
phorous.  It  was  founded  by  Christopher 
Robert,  of  New  York,  for  the  education  of 
boys  of  all  religious  sects,  and  is  said  to  be 
doing  a  good  work  for  the  cause  of  Christian 
civilization.  We  regret,  too,  not  to  see  the 
paroxysms  of  the  dancing  Dervishes,  and 
are  sorry  to  omit  the  few  pretty  rides  in  the 
environs  of  Constantinople.  But  the  world 
is  very  vast,  -and  as  we  pass  along  on  our  pil- 
grimage to  its  most  venerable  places,  much 
of  interest  must  be  passed  by  with  a  sigh  of 
regret ;  and  before  many  more  weeks  the  Sy- 
rian rains  will  begin,  and  all  travel  in  Pales- 
tine must  cease  lor  a  season.  So  we  sleep 
once  more  on  the  question,  whether  to  go  as 
we  had  intended,  first  to  Athens,  then  to  Syria, 
and  later  to  Egypt,  or  whether  to  sail  away 
in  the  fine  steamer  Aurora,  on  the  morrow, 
and  join  Cook's  excursion  party  to  Jerusalem 
at  Alexandria. 

A  heavy  rain  ushers  in  the  morrow  (11th 
mo.  5th)  and  we  feel  decided  to  leave  the 
now  most  uncomfortable  city  with  our  friends, 
and  try  whether  traveling  in  friendly  alliance 
with  others  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  our  soli 
tary  journeyings  have  been.  The  rain  yet 
•continues  and  a  storm  wind  has  tossed  the 
Bosphorous  into  billows  as  we  step  on  board 
a  little  boat  at  the  landing,  and  are  rowed 
out  to  the  Aurora.  As  we  near  her  side,  she 
4Beem8  to  be  beset  by  a  whole  fleet  of  boats, 
laden  with  passengers  and  with  goods,  and 
the  boatmen  are  storming  furiously  at  each 
other,  each  seeking  to  dash  aside  his  compe- 
titor. Such  a  wild  torrent  of  Arabic,  Greek, 
Italian  and  French  is  calculated  to  confuse 
and  appal  the  stoutest ;  but  our  rowers  dash 
boldly  into  the  throng  of  boats,  push  aside 
angry  rivals  with  their  oars,  skilfully  dart 
aside  to  escape  a  heavy  sail  boat  that  comes 
rushing  along,  and  with  many  fierce  words 
and  angry  gestures,  force  our  unsteady  boat 
to  the  foot  of  the  ladder  which  the  friendly 
steamer  reaches  down  to  us.  The  waves  dash, 
the  rain  blinds  us,  the  winds  whistle  through 
the  cordage,  but  we  somehow  contrive  to 
fieize  the  rope,  to  reach  the  stair,  and  here 
we  are  on  the  safe  strong  ship  which  is  pledged 
to  bear  us  over  the  classic  seas  to  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs.  We  stand  awhile  in  the  storm 
to  see  the  embarkation   of  a  boat  load  of 


horses,  which  are  destined  to  aceompanv  m 
in  our  voyage  to  Egypt.  A  crane  armed 
with  pulleys  is  swung  over  the  boat  and  i 
rope  with  a  strong  hook  descends.  Then  a 
broad  canvass  band  is  passed  under  the  b^j 
of  the  horse  and  the  great  hook  is  ntade  ftft 
to  its  ends,  and  the  animal  is  gently  an: 
steadily  raised  to  the  level  of  the  deck,  tiie 
crane  swungs  round,  and  the  horse  finds  & 
floor  beneath  his  astonished  feet.  Tbev  nrt 
gentle,  sleek,  creatures,  and  the  men  who 
storm  so  wildly  at  each  other,  seem  patiect 
and  considerate  in  their  treatment  of  hordes. 
And  so  we  bid  adieu  to  the  city  of  Couslat- 
tinople —glorious  ia  the  distance — spleod.d 
with  minarets,  domes  and  spires — ^but  unclean 
and  hideous  in  detail.  Will  she  accept  tht 
blessings  of  modern  civilization,  straighten 
and  purify  her  highways,  instruct  her  people 
in  the  useful  arts,  and  become  as  adibirable 
within  as  she  is  magnificent  without? 

S.  R. 

Eleventh  mo.  bth. 


■  mm*  ■ 


THE  INDIAN8- 

SI^TTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  lyOIiJ 

COMMISSIONERS, 

The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  hare 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
their  sixth  annual  report.  The  foUowiBg 
extracts  from  this  report  give  the  more  sig- 
nificant portion  of  its  contents:  The  C>m- 
missioners  state  that  the  history  of  the  Indian 
service  during  the  past  year  has  been  marked 
by  more  than  usual  trials  and  difficulties  is 
its  conduct,  and  by  more  than  usual  success 
in  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  the 
various  tribes  of  Indians  toward  a  higher 
civilization  and  the  ultimate  completion  of 
the  peaceful  pDlicy  inaugurated. 

A  period  in  the  conduct  and  history  of  the 
Indian  service  of  the  country  has  been 
reached,  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  bourd, 
the  Government  may  safely  look  forward  to 
the  final  determination  of  its  relations  with 
the  Indian  tribes  as  a  separate  people.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy,  steadily  pursued  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  administration,  of  col- 
lecting the  wild  Indian  tribes  upon  reserTS- 
tions  limited  in  extent  The  rapid  setUement 
of  the  territory  occupied  by  them  as  hunting 
grounds  rendered  the  adoption  of  such  a 
policy  necessary  both  for  the  protection  of 
white  settlers  against  depredations  and  to 
bring  the  Indians  under  the  influence  and 
control  of  the  Agents  for  the  purpose  of  cir- 
ilization.  Isolation  from  the  demoralizing 
influence  of  the  class  of  white  persons  alwsji 
found  upon  border  settlements  has  been  con- 
sidered a  condition  requisite  to  the  early  im* 
provement  of  the  savage  tribes  until  a  certais 
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•eriod  of  advancement  shall  have  been 
«ached  ;  the  history  of  the  world,  however, 
[emonstrates  the  fact  that  no  community  can 
^^er  reach  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization 
«vithout  recognition  of  the  right  of  individ- 
ual property,  and  it  is  believed  that  whenever 
auj  tribe  of  Indians  has  reached  such  a  stage 
of  advancement  in  intelligence  and  good 
conduct  as  will  enable  the  various  members 
to  transact  their  own  business  and  partici- 
pate in  the  affairs  of  the  community  with 
which  they  are  surrounded,  the  policy  of  the 
[iovernment  should  be  to  encourage  such  per- 
jons  to  renounce  their  tribal  relations  and  to 
establish  individual  homes  for  themselves, 
ird  become  invested  with  all  the  privileges 
>f  citizenship ;  that  this  process  should  con- 
in  ue  from  year  to  year,  stimulated  by  every 
nducement  the  Government  can  properly 
)fier,  until  the  entire  Indian  race  shall  be- 
some  merged  in  the  community  at  large,  and 
'urther  intervention  by  the  Government  for 
;heir  special  care  shall  become  unnecessary. 
The  report  hereto  appended  of  a  visit  to 
he  Indian  reservation  in  the  State  of  New 
^ork  justifies  the  recommendation  that  meas- 
jTea  should  at  once  be  taken  for  the  enfran- 
;hisement  of  the  Indians  located  upon  reser- 
vations in  that  State.  -  The  permanent  annu- 
ties  provided  by  treaty  stipulation  would 
i:ffbrd  ample  means  for  the  endowment  of 
uch  educational  aud  benevolent  institutions 
.9,  upon  consultation  with  these  tribes,  should 
eem  desirable.  The  dissolution  of  their 
ribal  relations  and  the  division  in  severalty 
f  lands  and  other  property  held  in  common 
rould  become  necessary  in  the  execution  of 
uch  a  plan,  and,  with  the  exercise  of  reason- 
,ble  wisdom  in  the  negotiation,  could  be  sat- 
sfactorily  accomplished. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Indians  west  of 
he  Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains, 
►n  the  Pacific  coast,  are  now  quietly  engaged 
n  various  branches  of  industry  off  the  reser- 
ration?,  and,  in  sections  of  country  of  con- 
iderable  extent,  are  more  depended  on  as 
aborers  by  farmers,  lumbermen,  wool  grow- 
ers and  others  than  any  other  class  of  per- 
ons. 

JN'o  apprehension  of  further  hostility  by' 
my  Indians  in  this  section  of  the  country 
'xists,  and  it  is  believed  that  at  an  early  pe- 
•iod,  without  injustice  to  the  Indians,  and 
vith  entire  safety  to  the  white  communities 
>y  v?hich  they  are  surrounded,  the  Govern- 
iient  may  cease  to  make  further  provision 
or  their  support.  The  same  facts  are  true  to 
I  greater  or  Jess  extent  in  respect  to  the  In- 
lians  under  the  care  of  the  Government  in 
rlichigau,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Nevada. 

A  provision  in  the  legislation  of  Congress 
it  its  last  session  requires  that  in  distributing 


supplies  to  the  Indians,  for  whom  the  same 
are  appropriated,  the  Agent  shall  require  all 
able-bodied  male  Indians  to  perform  service 
upon  the  reservation,  giving,  however,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  discretionary 
power  to  except  from  such  requirement  any 
particular  tribe  when,  in  his  judgment,  proper 
and  expedient. 

The  question  of  labor,  involving  that  of 
self-support  by  the  Indians,  was  considered 
by  the  board  as  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  a  full  investigation  as  to  what  extent 
it  has  been  practicable  to  comply  with  this 
requirement  of  law,  and  in  the  same  connec* 
tion  to  obtain  an  txpression  of  opinion  from 
those  best  qualified  to  form  an  intelligent 
judgment  as  to  what  measures  are  best  calcu- 
lated to  solve  the  difficult  question.  Inqui- 
ries on  this  subject  were,  therefore,  directed 
to  all  ihe  Agents,  and  to  others  in  the  Indian 
country  whose  experience  would  render  their 
opinions  of  value. 

Responses  from  a  large  number  of  persons 
have  been  received,  containing  much  valuable 
information.  It  appears  that  probably  not  less 
than  75,000  Indians,  of  the  wilder  tribes,  are 
supported  by  the  Government  appropriations, 
^'ithout  any  substantial  contribution  on  their 
part  toward  their  own  sustenance.  It  is  un« 
doubtedly  true  that  up  to  this  time,  in  the 
alternative  of  feeding  or  fighting  these  tribes, 
the  expenditure  has  been  an  economical  one, 
but  its  continuance  for  any  considerable  pe- 
riod in  the  future  will  prove  as  disastrous  t(y 
the  Indians  as  costly  to  the  Government. 
The  effect  of  being  well  fed  without  the 
necessity  or  incentive  for  any  physical  exer- 
tion on  their  part,  for  the  past  seven  years,  is 
apparent  in  the  condition  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  ^^ioux  nation  in  a  marked  increase  of 
dyspepsia  and  other  diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  decrease  of  physical  energy. 

The  efforts  of  agents  to  induce  the  Indians 
of  the  wild  tribes  to  engage  in  pursuits  of 
industry  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  successful, 
partially  from  the  hereditary  prejudice  against 
labor  as  unmanly  and  degrading,  and  in  part 
from  the  fact  that  the  soil  in  the  country  they 
occupy  cannot  be  cultivated  to  any  profitable 
extent  except  with  irrigation.  The  require- 
ments of  labor  on  the  part  of  these  tribes, 
without  the  provision  of  facilities  other  than 
are  now  furnished,  will  continue,  necessarily, 
barren  of  results.  The  Government  is  there- 
fore remitted  to  the  alternative  of  continuing 
to  feed  and  clothe  these  people  until,  from  dis- 
ease and  enervation,  they  shall  become  ex- 
tinct, or  of  providing  for  them  the  means  of 
remunerative  labor. 

The  latter  may  be  secured  in  their  present 
locations  by  authorizing  irrigating  works  on 
a  large  scale,  which  may  be  constructed  by 
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Indian  labor  as  a  remuneration  for  subsist- 
ence furnished ;  or  the  Indians  may  be  re-^ 
quired  to  engage  in  the  raising  and  care  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  for  which  their  country  is 
well  adapted,  and  for  which  their  previous 
habits  present  a  less  insurmountable  obstacle ; 
or,  by  the  two  plans  combined.  In  any  event, 
a  vigorous  euforcement  of  whatever  policy 
may  be  determined  on,  with  an  increased 
present  expenditure  by  the  Government  to 
provide  the  necessary  means,  will  be  requisite 
to  any  successful  experiment. 

The  necessity  for  prompt  and  energetic 
action  to  accomplish  the  object  sought  is 
flo  pressing  that  any  reasonable  expendi- 
ture and  any  proper  measures  for  enforcing 
habits  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  wild 
Indians,  promising  success,  are  justifiable. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  will  re- 
lieve the  difficulty  of  greatest  magnitude 
remaining  in  the  solution  of  the  Indian 
problem. 

Consultation  with  very  many  who  have 
had  large  experience  in  the  management  of 
Indians  leads  to  the  belief  that  any  policy  in 
this  regard  determined  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  eniorced  without  the  necessity 
of  resort  to  military  interference. 

After  speaking  of  the  value  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  religious  bodies  in  the  civil- 
ization of  the  Indians,  the  Commissioners  go 
on  to  speak  of  various  details,  such  as  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  tribes  in  the  far 
Northwest,  the  condition  of  the  Modocs,  and 
80  forth.  They  recommend  a  law  to  author- 
ize the  Indians  to  sell  the  timber  on  their 
reservations.  In  regard  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, the  Commissioners  speak  of  the  recent 
conference  with  representatives  of  the  Five 
Nations,  who,  after  a  full  discussion,  **  ad- 
hered to  the  previous  action  of  their  respect- 
ive national  councils,  declining  to  take  the 
initiative  or  to  participate  in  any  movement 
leading  to  a  change  in  their  national  condi- 
tion or  relations  with  the  United  States." 
The  Commiifsioners,  nevertheless,  recommend 
that  a  territorial  government,  not  inconsistent 
with  existing  treaties,  be  established  by  the 
United  States,  the  Governor  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  the  legislative  body  to 
be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  territory. 
They  also  recommend  the  establishment  of 
United  States  courts  within  said  territory, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  represented  in  Congress  by  a 
delegate  to  be  elected  by  them. 

The  report  is  signed  by  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 
St.  Louis,  Chairman  ;  H.  H.  Siblev,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  E.  A.  Hoyt,  New  York  ;  N.  J.  Tur- 
ney,  Circleville,  Ohio ;  John  D.  Lang,  Vas- 
salborough,  Maine  ;  B.  R.  Roberts,  Sandy 
Spring,  Md.;  Chas.  G.  Hammond,  Chicago, 


111.;  William  Stickney,  Washington ;  F.  H. 
Smith,  Washington,  S^retary. 


Selected. 
TRODBLE. 

Trouble,  dear  friend,  I  know  her  not.    God  sent 
HiB  angel  Sorrow,  on  my  heart  to  laj 
Her  hand  in  benediction,  and  to  say, 
Restore,  0  child,  that  which  the  Father  lent 
(For  He  doth  now  recall  it)  long  ago. 
His  blessed  angel  Sorrow,  she  has  walked 
For  years  beside  me,  and  we  two  hare  talked 
As  chosen  friends  together.    Thus  I  know 
Trouble  and  sorrow  are  not  near  of  kin. 
Trouble  distruateth  God,  and  even  wean 
Upon  her  brow  the  seal  of  many  cares; 
But  sorrow  ofi  has  deepest  peace  within, 
She  sits  with  Patience  in  perpetual  calm, 
Waiting  till  Heaven  shall  send  her  healing  balm. 


THE   ETERNAL  FATHER. 

Father  I  the  sweetest,  dearest  Name 

That  men  or  angels  know! 
Fountain  of  Life,  that  had  no  fount 

From  which  itaelf  could  flow! 

Thou  comest  not,  Thou  goestnot; 

Thou  wert  not,  wilt  not  be; 
Eternity  is  but  a  thought 

By  which  we  think  of  Thee. 

Lost  in  Thy  greatness,  Lord  I  I  lire, 
As  in  some  gorgeous  maze ; 

Thy  sea  of  unbeginning  light 
Blinds  me,  and  yet  I  gaze. 

Thy  grandeur  is  all  tenderoesi, 

All  motherlike  and  meek; 
The  hearts  that  will  not  come  to  it 

Humbling  itself  to  seek. 

Thou  feign'st  to  be  remote,  and  speak'st 

As  if  from  far  above, 
That  fear  may  make  more  bold  with  Thee, 

And  be  beguiled  to  love. 

On  earth  Thou  hides t, not  to  scare 
Thy  children  with  Thy  light; 

Then  showest  ub  Thy  face  in  hesTen, 
When  we  can  bear  the  sight.         ^«^' 


You  seem  to  consider  a  lively  relipoas 
faith  as  connected  with  constitution.  I  be- 
lieve the  vividness  of  ideas  which  hsve  their 
foundation  in  the  reason  depends  very  much 
on  the  moral  will.  The  faith  of  the  im^i- 
nation  we  cannot  command,  but  that  of  the 
reason  and  conscience  is  in  our  power.  The 
first  I  value  not  at  all.  The  last  seems  to  me 
the  one  thing  needful,  the  pearl  of  gr»t 
price.  To  realize  our  connection  with  the 
oupreme  Being  seems  to  me  the  great  secret 
and  spring  of  moral  energy,  moral  victoir 
and  unlimited  progress  in  whatever  ennoblej 
our  nature.  It  is  for  these  influences  that  1 
value  religion.  The  joys  which  £he  fsDatic 
boasU  of  finding  in  piety,  which  have  little 
or  no  connection  with  moral  improvement,  i 
hold  cheap  indeed.     But  religion,  such  ai  i 
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earn  it  in  the  words  and  works  of  God,  is  a 
rerj  different  influence.  I  know  nothing  to 
;ive  unfailing  moral  energy  to  the  mind  but 
;  living  faith  in  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection, 
jid  who  is  always  with  us  to  aid,  strengthen, 
eward,  reprove,  chasten  and  guide  to  im- 
Qortality.  I  can  set  no  bounds  to  the  force 
f  hope,  resolution,  love  and  eflfort  which 
uch  a  principle  can  communicate;  nor 
rould  I  for  the  world  lose  the  aid  which  the 
]!hristian  religion  gives  in  sustaining  and 
treugthening  this  principle. — Dr,  Channing*s 
Uters  to  Lucy  Aiken, 


I    im 


PROGRESS   OF  A   BAD  HABIT. 

In  a  very  witty  little  volume  published 
ome  years  ago  the  degrees  of  drunkenness 
rere  defined  to  be  five :  First,  fresh ;  second, 
mphatic ;  third,  glorious;  fourth,  uproari- 
•us;  lastly,  insensible.  This  classification 
fas  evidently  the  work  of  a  writer  who  con- 
idered  intoxication  as  rather  a  subject  for 
lumor  than  for  reproof. 

A  French  physician,  in  a  recent  number  of 
k  medical  journal,  oflers  a  more  serious,  and, 
f  true,  a  more  alarming  theory  of  the  de- 
frees  of  drunkenness.  The  common  opinion 
tdmits  that  excessive  drinking  will  produce 
nania-a-potu,  delirium  treoQens,  and  stupor, 
)ut  only  recognizes  these  efiTects  in  extreme 
^es.  But  the  Frenchman  holds  that  in  all 
;ases  of  intoxication  tke  efifect  of  liquor  is  to 
)roduce  in  some  degree  the  three  stages — 
oania,  delirium  tremens,  and  stupor.  The 
heery  sparkle  at  the  beginning  is  the  be- 
inning  of  mania ;  the  nervous  trembling  is 
he  forerunner  of  delirium  tremens;  the  dis- 
osition  to  be  silent  and  moody,  or  to  sleep, 
( incipient  stupor.  And  the  doctor  declares 
lat  all  these  conditions  are  the  distinct 
ffects  of  poison.  The  very  word  intoxicate 
omes  from  the  Latin  toxicum,  which  means 
oison ;  and  never  did  word  better  represent 
:s  meaning. 

Since  in  every  fit  of  prolonged  drinking,  or 
xcess,  all  the  three  changes,  mania,  trem- 
ling  mania,  and  stupor,  are  more  or  less 
xhibited,  it  is  evident  that  as  the  poison,  if 
ersisted  in,  has  a  cumulative  power,  the 
-ansient  ill  efiTects  of  the  poison  becomes 
ermanent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
hat  every  one  who  reads  is  more  or  less 
imiliar  with — the  efiTects  of  excess  upon  the 
uman  organs. 

The  French  surgeons  have  been  trying  ex- 
eriments  upon  dogs  with  brandy  and  with 
absinthe,'^  a  fashionable  French  and  Eng- 
sh  **  tipple."  These  experiments  seem  even 
lore  cruel  than  "  vivisection,"  since  cutting 
p  a  live  dog  puts  an  end  more  or  less  sudden 
)  his  sufiTerings.  The  results  of  the  experi- 
lents  are  as  follows : 


Upon  the  administration  of  brandy  to  a 
dog,  the  animal  at  first  evinces  some  excite- 
ment, which  gradually  increases  and  ends  in 
stupefaction  and  a  comatose  sleep,  accompa- 
nied by  a  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  body 
insensibility  and  paralysis  of  the  hind  legs. 
This  state  is  transitory ;  but  if  the  experi- 
ment be  indefinitely  repeated,  a  peculiar 
nervous  sensitiveness  may  be  remarked  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight.  The  subject  pricks 
up  its  ears,  watches,  then  starts  at  the 
slighest  noise,  shows  fear  and  experiences 
illusions  and  hallucinations  which  assume  the 
form  of  a  regular  delirium  within  the  space 
of  a  month,  with  fits  of  trembling.  If  the 
brandy  be  suppressed,  death  ensues,  accompa- 
nied by  indifierence  and  stupefaction.  I^w 
awfully  like  the  human  experience;  except 
that  the  liquor  is  forced  upon  the  dog,  while 
it  requires  force  to  keep  the  intemperate  man 
from  it.  As  there  are  indications  that,  with 
other  foreign  follies,  the  use  of  absinthe  may 
be  stealing  into  the  United  States,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  unlucky  dogs  with  this  "  cordial" 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  experiments 
go  far  to  refute  the  opinion  of  those  who  con- 
sider absinthe  to  be  inert  except  in  so  far  as 
it  is  alcoholic.  Given  in  a  weak  dose  to  a 
dog,  a  shivering  is  observed  to  take  place, 
with  muscular  twitches  and  jerks  in  the 
neck,  and  rapid  but  limited  motions  of  the 
head,  shomlders  and  back.  Administered  in 
heavy  doses,  convulsive  fits  are  the  conse- 
quence, but  dififering  materially  from  para- 
plegia, or  delirium  tremens.  Hallucinations, 
moreover,  appear  at  the  very  first  experi- 
ments, instead  of  being  nearly  the  last  stage, 
as  in  the  case  of  mere  brandy.  In  plain  Eng- 
lish, "absinthe"  would  be  called  "worm- 
wood bitters."  The  scientific  production  of 
this  intoxicant  would  seem  to  demonstrate 
that  there  is  even  a  lower  depth  than  the 
world  had  already  known  in  the  misery  of 
drunkenness. — Public  Ledger. 


«■>  » 


PECTINATELLA  MAGXIFICA. 

Prof.  Leidy  exhibited  a  living  specimen  of 
the  fresh-water  ciliated  polyp,  formerly  de- 
scribed by  him  under  the  name  of  Pectinatella 
magnifica.  It  was  obtained  by  him  this  mor- 
ning from  the  mill-pond  at  Kirk  wood,  N.  J., 
on  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  R.  R.  The 
specimen,  about  four  inches  £quare  and  three 
inches  thick,  is  a  fragment  of  a  large  colony, 
which  enveloped  the  submerged  trunk  of  a 
tree.  The  entire  colony  was  estimated  to  be 
about  six  feet  long,  and  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  including  that  of  the  tree 
trunk,  which  was  about  four  inches.  Several 
branches  of  the  tree  were  also  invested  with 
extensions  of  the  colony  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot  in   length.    Pectinatella  is  by  far  the 
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largest  of  all  the  known  fresh-water  ciliated 
polyps,  and,  indeed^  is  not  surpassed  by  an> 
of  the  marine  forms  known  to  us.  It  has  not 
been  determined  whether  the  huge  Peciinatella 
colonies  start  each  from  a  single  iudividual, 
or  are  the  result  of  the  confluence  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  colonies.  On  the  approach  of 
Tvinter  the  colonies  die  and  undergo  decom- 
position, in  which  process  the  remarkable 
winter  eggs  or  statoblasts  are  liberated.  These 
are  provided  with  anchor-like  spines,  by 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  eggs  of  skates 
and  sharks,  they  becomlB  attached  to  various 
fixed  bodies. — Proc,  oj  Acad,  Nat,  Sci,  ofPhila, 


.  Never  Despair. — True  hope  is  based  on 
energy  of  character.  A  strong  mind  always 
hopes,  and  has  always  caure  to  hope,  because 
it  knows  the  mutability  of  hnman  affairs,  and 
how  slight  a  circumstance  may  change  the 
whole  course  of  events.  Such  a  spirit,  too, 
rests  upon  itself;  it  is  not  confined  to  partial 
views,  or  to  one  particular  object.  And  if  at 
last  all  should  be  lost,  it  has  saved  itself — its 
own  integrity  and  worth.  Hope  awakens 
courage,  while  despondency  is  the  last  of  all 
evils;  it  is  the  abandonment  of  good — the 
giving  up  of  the  battle  of  life  with  dead 
nothingness.  He  who  can  implant  courage 
in  the  human  soul  is  its  best  physician. —  Von 
KnebeL 


ixsm:s. 


■»  ^•^  ■ 


When  in  conversation  you  claim  no  kind 
of  pre-eminence,  but  instead  of  pretending  to 
teach,  are  willing  to  learn  ;  instead  of  court- 
ing applause  are  ready  to  confer  it ;  instead 
of  proudly  directing,  are  content  quietly  to 
follow  the  current  of  di:?course ;  everybody 
will  be  delighted  with  your  deportment,  will 
listen  with  attention,  and  even  with  deference, 
to  one  who  has  thus  learned  that  the  noblest 
improvement  of  superior  knowledge  is  superior 
humility. 


N"  o  T  I  c  E  a . 


The  Central  Employment  Association  furnishes 
sewing  to  deserring  poor  women  and  distributes  the 
clothing  made  by  them  among  those  most  in  need  of  it. 
The  number  of  persons  applying  for  assistance,  many 
of  them  in  the  utmost  distress,  has  been  unusually 
large,  and  the  funds  of  the  Society  are  exhausted. 
It  appeals  to  the  benevolent  for  aid,  contributions  in 
money,  dry  goods,  groceries  or  shoes,  will  be  thank- 
fully received,  by 

E.  F.  Williams,  President,  G17  Franklin  Street, 
M.  S.  CoxAUD,  Treasurer,  821  Marshall  Street, 
L.  T.  Hallowkll,  Secretary,  2014  Ogden  Street, 
0.  J.  Lbtchworth,  534  N.  Fonrth  Street. 


The  Friends'  Social  Lyceum,  of  Philadelphia,  will 
meet  in  the  Library  Room  ai  Race  St.,  on  the  Ist 
and  3d  Fifth-days  of  each  month,  and  at  Girard 
Avenue  Meeting-house  on  the  2d  and  4th  Fifth-day 
evenings,  at  8  o'clock  precisely.  All  are  invited  to 
attend. 


Till   Compulsory   Education   act   of  New  Y  ♦'- 
which  compels  the  attendance  at  some  school  of . 
children  between  eight  acd  fourteen  years  of 'jt 
passed  last  May,  went  into  operation  on  the  h:  i'. 

The  report  of  the  Reservoir  Commission  of  Me»»«- 
chueette  shows  that  no  less  than  tweniy-sevtn  s- 
safe  reservoirs  ana  dams  exist  in  the  State,  a:d  ibt: 
the  loss  by  the  breaking  away  of  thef e  8trii<  '.\.^.i 
last  year  foots  up  $1,250,000  in  Hampshir**  (<■  - 
and  $48,000  in  Hampden.  The  Boston  «n.i  A'/-- 
Railroad  lost  $100,000  and  the  New  Hareo  a:: 
Northampton,  $5,000. 

Prin'Ce   Bismarce  has  submitted  to  the  CfrsH 
Federal  Council  an  ordirance  prohibiting  their- 
tation  into  Germany  of  American  poiato^^,  a  i 
measure  of  precaution  against  the  in'rodiKti-jn  :' 
the    Colorado  beetle  and  the  spread  of  the  j"'-* 
disease 

Inspection  of  Foob. — In  the  report  of  the  m\f> 
tors  of  food  for  the  city  of  London,  recently  jrt?r:- 
ted  to  the  corporation,  it  is  staud  that,  in  the  y*  i: 
preceding,  there  had  been  condemned  ntarlr?  t  r* 
of  meat;  more  than  1,000,000  fish  weighing 40  '  '? 
4,000  pounds  of  eels,  and  about  2,000  bu5b>.' 
sljirimps, sprats, oysters,  periwinkles,  whelks, ic «.-?'* 
and  cockles.     Fruit  appears  to  be  as  objeciiojiii'  < 
as  fish,  for,  to    say  nothing  about  cocoA-nuti 
other  delicacies  seized  in  the  streets,  they  wert  •  ■ 
demned  in  bonded  warehouses,  30  bo^ghea!?.  * 
boxes,   600  barrels,  40  bags  and  69  cartlo. ".« 
figs ;  and,  in  the  same  warehouse?,  boxe^  an^  l'*-^-* 
of  currants  underwent  the  same  fate.  It  \i  matt'-r  f- 
satisfactory  reflection, in  respect  to  the  pablirt-  :^ 
that  legal  inspection   prevented  this  Tan  c-'^^  "• 
disease-breeding  filth    from  being  offerfJ  /"t^"  -y-- 
and  that  the  figs  not  sold  in  the  strwti  tr^''  »'^ 
prevented  from  being  converted  by  diihontJl^r*:  * 
into  jam    or   some   other   "  delicacy  tor  mv».  -•• 
— Del.  Co.  Republican. 

Ihi'ROveukntb  in  Teleqrapht. — The  teo'.^ti.j  ■ 
improvements  in  telegraphy,  as  shovrn  by  •^''  ''" 
rent  business  of  the  Pateal  Offi.e,  is  toff«r<'j  t^'-.- 
ness  and  rapidity  of  transmitting  messtge?.  -'•^* 
recent  trial  of  an  instrument  which  quadra*:*'  '•  • 
capacity  of  each  wire,  302  bofliness  messagti  -•?- 
raging  ten  words  each,  were  trangmitieJ  i*^  •■ " 
minutes  over  a  single  wire,  four  openi'ors  w.  ^  . 
at  each  end  thereof.  The  old  instraments  s-^n  y^  ' 
sixty  to  eighty  words  per  minute.  Tel<'prs' 
largely  used  for  the  protection  of  railroa<i  J*^  ; 
and  has  latelv  been  applied  to  a  system  oty-^  ' 
signblUng,"  whereby  a  train  raises  aud  Icwtr?  --' 
nals  both  in  front  and  behind  it.  These  SV"".;  ;; 
placed  one  mile  apart,  as  a  warning  to  ibe  <^"'-'''.'^ 
of  other  trains  that  they  must  not  enter  the  y  ^  ^- 
of  road  on  which  another  is  travelling  nntil  tot  ■••-• 
one  has  passed  into  another  section.— /'''^'^*'^**'^'" 
A  RKCKXT  atithor,  treating  of  physiology  for  pr»^' 

tical  use,  suggests  a  method  foraroidinfrtolo  ''"•^"*,' 
air  and  a  dangerous  draught.     A  piwe  uf  Jf^^*'-- 
three  inches  high  and  exactly  as  looKaa  J^^''*'^    .' 
ot  the  window,  is  to  be  prepared.    When  ^''••^^  ,' 
is  required  raise  the  sash,  pot  the  strip  of  w"'^'  * 
the   sill  and^  draw  the  sash  down  closely  cior  .^ 
If  the  window  is  well  fitted  there  will  be  no  drj"-; 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  sash,  but  betwe^  tb^*  "■■ 
bar  and  the  lower  bar  of  the  othtr  M?b  ^^'^^J  '. 
be  an  opening  through  which  a  perpt^*''^'''* 
rent  of  air  may  enter  or  pass  obi  of  lb*"  ^f'    •  .^ 
not  be  felt  as  a  draught  such  as  vonldbe if"""  • 
simply  raising  oc  lowering  the  193^* 
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CASH'S 


NONE  ARE  GENUtNE  WITHOUT  THE 
NAME  AND  TRADE  MARK  OF  J.  A  J.  CASH 


CAMBRIC 


Is  the  most  durable  and 
Satisfactory  Trimming 
for  L^dles^  Children's, 
and  Inftints'  Wardrobes. 


FRILLING 


DESIIME  fiOODS  FOR  FRIEIDS. 

NEAT  STRIPED  SILKSyST^  cts.  and  $1.00  per  yard 
18,  2«,  22  and  24  indi  COLORBD    BAROBLOMA 

SHAWLS. 
WHITS  CASHMBRB  SHAWLS,  different  sises. 
LONG  AND  SQUARB  B0C7ND  THIBET  SHAWLS 
LONG  k  SQUARB  BOUND  BLANKET  SHAWLS. 
LONG  AND  SQUARE  MIXED  BLANKET  SHAWLS 
FIFTY  BIU)WN  MIKBD  SQUARB  SHAWLS,  neat 

Borders. 
200  YDS.  QftBKADINB,  for  Friendi'  Oaps. 
5C0  YDS.  BROWN  AND  MODE  GA8HMBBE8,  fine 

at  62^  cts. 
BBOWN  AND  If ODB  MOHAIRS,  FOR  FRIBNDS. 
S-4  and  6-4  MODE  FLANNELS,  FOR  SKIRTING 

ANDS  AGQUBS 
OLIVE  BROWN  FRENOH  MERINOES,  from  V5  eta. 

op. 
PLAIN  SHADES  OF  SILKS,  at  f  1.37}  per.  yard. 
ONE  GASE  0ANT0N*FLANNEL8,  at  12}  eto.  for- 

Buorly  16  cts. 
ONE  0A8B  PLAIN  CALICOES,  at  10,  cts.  formerlj 

12J 


S.  W.  tor.  7th  and  Arch  Sta.,  Philada. 

N.  B. — ^I  hare  on  hand  seyeral  pieces  of  fine 
OLIVE  AND  BBOWN  FRENCH  BEAVER  CLOTHS, 
of  the  best  makes,  and  MY  OWN  IMPORTATION, 
adapted  to  Friends,  which  I  will  dose  ont  LESS 
THAN  COST,  my  sales  not  warranting  me  in  keeping 
a  line  of  these  goods. 


To  meet  the  otgent  demand  of  th»  timet  the 
FLORBNCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  have  deter- 
mined to  REDUCE  PRICES,  and  will  hereafter  sei. 
their  $66  Machine  for  (46,  and  other  styles  in  propor- 
tion. THE  FLORENiB  is  the  onkt  Sewing  Machine 
that  feeds  the  work  backward  and  forward,  or  to 
right  and  left,  as  the  purchaser  may  prefer.  It  has 
been  greatly  impbotio  akd  siMPLimp,  and  is  far  bet- 
ter than  any  other  machine  in  the  market.  IT  IS 
NOW  THE  CHBAPBST.  Agents  Wanted : 
Principal  oMce,  1123  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 


HEALTH,    COMFORT    AND    ECONOMY    ARE 
promoted  by  using  Frank  Miller's  Leather  Pres- 
•rratire  and  Waterproof  Oil  Blacking. 


SAMUEL  MABOT, 

JtwelerXPractical  Engrauer 

Dealer  In  BoUd  BUver,  Silver-plated  Ware, 
Watebea,  Jewelry,  eta,  ete» 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS  AND  VISITOIG  CARDS. 

Lettering  of  all  kinds  neatly  executed. 
^Speeial  cave  given  to  tho  repairing  ef  Walolm, 
Jewelry,  4c. 

708  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

(Next  doer  to  Frieads*  Book  moM.)  IMy 

RICHARDS  *  SHOORZW, 

Carpenters  and  Builders, 

No.  1126  Bhsaiv  Allmt, 
(First  Street  abore  Race  Street,) 

PHILADILPHU. 

jrOBBIVO  ATTUrDlID  TO. 


No.  S66  N.  Twentieth  St. 
IJ 


NcllUOItronSt 


Furniture  Wareroomtv  18  North  Ninth  Street 


MHialkotnrar  and  Dealer  in 

Hardwood  Furniture, 

Hcutr  and  Hush  Mattresaes 


Repairing,   Vanrfshing   and    Upholsterlag 
promptly  attended  to. 

I^Fnmitnre  oareftilly  Packed,  Remored  and 
Stored. 


American  '"^iEi.  iVorker 

a  S.  S.  Teacher's  Monthly — 6th  year — International 
Lessons.  $1  50  a  year  ;  CInb  rates  low.  Specimen  16 
cts.  J.  W.  MolNTYRE,  Pttblisher,  No.  4  Sontb  Bth 
Street,  St-  Lonis. 


FBIBND6'    IiriBLI#IOSJfOSB. 


JOMES  COIHPOIJIVD  BED  SFBHTO 

Ths  Oni.t  Dovblb  Spbing  in  thb  Maxkst. 


This  spring  has  no  inperior  either  among  higb  or 
iow  priced  competitorB.  It  eontists  of  two  coapled 
spiral  springs,  surmonnted  by  independent  loops 
for  Uie  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  steady'  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
bo  pnl  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Give  sise  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
references.  "Jokib  Compound  Spriho"  Manufac- 
tory, 2S6  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  cauTassing  for  this  spring. 

BB.  OBO.  BOBBRVa, 

D8NTIST, 

f  OUmUT  491  NOBVI  SiZTB  SvBBav, 

hii  vsaofod  to  S4V  North  Bghth  Street,  where  he 
woold  be  pleased  to  sos  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
of  his  serrices. 

rBifliroe'  cbbtbal  yailob  btobb. 

ISAAC  H.  MAODONALD,  late  Ontter  and  Fore- 
SUA  for  Ghas.  0.  Jaouov,  deceased,  has  remored 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  aboTe  Arch.  Haying  had  S5  years' 
sxperienoe  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  elothiag,  he 
soUcits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 


w 


nj^IAM  HIAOOOK, 

GBNBRAL  FURNISHINO   UKDBBTAKBR, 
No.  907  FiLBiET  Strbit,  PhILJu 

A  General  Assortment  of  Beady-made  Coffins,  and 
OTOty  requisite  for  Funerals  ftimished.  Using  Reed's 
patent  Preserrer,  obyiatlng  the  necessity  of  packing 
bodies  in  Ice.  tf 

PENN  MONTHLY  ASS'N  LECTVRES 

AT  HORTICULTURAL  HALL. 


Thursday,  January  iiStli, 


''BVUOB  AHD  FATB08  OF  UOnVS." 
Friday,  February  8th, 

Od.  T."W.  HiGhGHisrsoisr, 

"TH  ABX8T00BA07  Or  TEE  DOLLAR." 
Thursday,  February  18th, 


<<  TBS  ABQOHAVTS  OF  FOBTT-inNa." 

At  tlie  Musioal  Fiind  Hall, 

Thursday,  Mar.  2Sth, 

HON.    OA.IIL   SOHCXJUZp 

''ESTJOATIOVAL  FBOBLSICS/' 
Single  Tickets,  50  oti.  Tickets  for  course,  $1.50 

For  sale  at  W.  H.  Boner  A  Co.*b»  1102  Chestnat  Street;  at 
the  Asaociatlon  Rooms,  606  Walnut  Street,  and  at  the  Hall 
oa  the  eTeninga  of  the  Lectures.  49.4t 


FURNITUBB. 
EtbMUhed  twrniiff-Jim  yean  iy 

a.  B.  RBOBBTBR, 

Dsilffiitr,  Mannihotarer  ond  Deslsr  in  flm  Wabat 

«od  Oottikge  Fnrnilore,  Spring,  Hsirsad  Hsik  Ist- 

tressos. 

Wo.  6a<  Oai»lowhimi  Stsmt,  Ppla, 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

FRIENDS'  HISTORICAL  LIBRAflY. 

PouvDiD  BT  ANSON  LAPHAM. 


This  Library  now  contains  nearlj  400  Toloinetor 
Friends'  books ;  a  small  collection  of  ancient  re* 
cords  pretaining  to  the  Booietj;  fe?eral  hnndred 
pictnres  of  the  past  and  present  repreientatiTe 
Friends,  with  brief  acconnts  of  the  same,  and  a  hw 
relics  of  interest  as  connected  with  tbe  hiitorj  of 
the  Boeiety.  Friends  are  solicited  to  eontribnto 
books,  pictnres,  or  other  objects  apppropriate  for  a 
Historical  Library,  or  monej  for  the  parehsM  of 
in^  objects,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Libraiy 
Committee.    Gontribntions  should  be  oent  te 

BDWABD  H.  tf  AGILL,  Fres.of  the  Gollego, 

tf.  SwjlRthmobs,  Fa. 


REMOVED  TO  MEDIA. 

8WITHIN  G.  BHORTLBDGPS  Boatdia;  School 
for  jonng  men  and  bojs  is  now  open  at  Media  Pi^ 
13  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  oae  of  tbo  iamt 
school  buildings  in  the  Sute,  heated  is  lU  itomi 
and  lighted  with  gas,  bnilding  100X50,  pordiU 
around,  55  lodging  rooms,  large  school  roon  with 
fiTO  class  rooms,  ample  bath  and  water«closotMcoB- 
modations  Id  three  stories,  10  trains  daily  to  tod 
f^om  Philadelphia,  fare  40  cents,  tine  33  lo  49 
minutes.  Thorough  Instruction,  hone  care,  good 
table  guaranteed.  Terms,  $5.25  per  week,  taeoki 
and  school  stationery  included,  no  eztrss  wliaterer. 
Special  attention  to  backward  pupils.  Special  pro- 
▼ision  and  care  for  little  boys.      Address, 

S.  G.  SHORTLIDGB,  (Harrard  A  M.) 

MaoiA,  Fa. 

OARFBTINCM}. 

ONIPBIOI  QiBPIT  WABlBDini 
Window  ShadM.  OU  Oloth,  Mitii  *•• 

■CNJAMIN  CREIN. 

t»p  •»        99  Hotth  ■■oona  at,  VMM* 

PUIN  COATS  A  SPEOIALTT. 

▲  ftill  assortment  of  goods  eoitable  for  Friseds  vow  oia- 
atantlyonhand.   Satisikotory  lit.  Tenoo  Boaooaobla 

GUSTAVUS  GhOIiZE, 
TAILORi 

Buooeasor  to  Chaa.  0.  Jaekaon.  At  the  Old  Moid 

Bo.  Sai  Aroh  BtrMt,  PblladoipU«t 


w 


/-ANTBD,  A  8BTTLBD,  8TBADT  WOMAK, 
V  V  belonging  to  Friends'  Socie^,  to  cook,  b^o, 
and  do  light  house-work  for  a  soall  fasiily.  obt 
will  haTc  a  rery  comfortable  home  sod  good  wsgct. 
Reforeaoes  exchanged.    Address 

Mrs.  B.  J.  FARQUHAR,  York,  P^asi. 


•Reuben  Wil 


8on 
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aDXTID  AXtD  mUBElS  BT  AH  ASSOCUTIOH  Of  nXHrSS.    ) 

eOHIUllGAnORB  1U8T  BE  ADDRIB88D  ASD  PAT1I5T8  lADB  TO 
JOHN  COMLY,  AQENT, 

AT  PXTBLICATIOir  OFFICE,  Ho.  706  ASCH  BTKEBT 
OFFIOB  OPIII  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

TBRMS.*— TO   BE   PAID   IN   ADVANCE 

The  Paper  is  issued  every  week. 

The  TBiKTT'SBCoirs  Volume  will  commetice  on  the  27th  of 
S«cox»d  month,  1675,  at  Two  Dollars  and  Sixty  Genis  to  sub- 
acribers  receiving  It  through  the  mail  postage  prepaid.  To 
thofle  receivinK  it  hroash  oar  carriers,  Thbbs  Dollabs. 
SINGLE  NUMBERS  SIX  CENIU 
It  is  desirable  that  aU  subscriptions  should  eommenM  at 
the  begtnniug  of  th€  vt^ume. 

RBMITTANGBS  bv  mail  should  be  in  ohboks,  dbatts,  or 
P.  O.  MOHBT-oaDiRS;  me  latler  prtf erred.  Moitbt  sent  by  mail 
will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 

AGENTS:— T.  BurllDg  Hull,  Baltimcre,  Md. 
Joseph  S.  Gohu,  New  York, 
Benj.  Stratton,  Riehmcnd,  Ind. 


For  FriendB*  Intelligencer. 
gJOME  REFLECTIONS  IN  RELATION  TO   PEACE 

AND    WAR. 

(Concluded  from  page  771.> 

Sandy  Spbibgs,  Md.,  8  mo.  1871. 
UlyMe*  S  Oranty  Pretident  of  the  United  StaUt : 

Dear  Friend, — The  present  is  a  remark- 
able period  in  the  world's  history.  Events 
of  the  highest  significance,  in  some  of  which 
thou  hast  been  a  prominent  actor,  succeed 
each  Other  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  This 
rapid  succession  demands  coincident  'and  un- 
remitted vigilance,  lest  the  opportunity  to 
impart  that  wise  direction  to  these  events  of 
which  they  are  capable,  and  which  the  best 
interests  of  humanity  require,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  unimproved.  And  every  in- 
dividual, however  humble  and  limited  his 
sphere  of  action,  must  be  faithful  in  the  per- 
formance of  whatever  part  may  be  required 
of  him  in  the  great  work  which  is  manifestly 
in  progress,  in  order  that  all  may  proceed 
with  that  healthful  and  harmonious  regularity 
which  is  beneficial  to  our  people  and  our 
race. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  conven- 
tion in  Washington  City,  which  thou  wast 
instrumental  in  procuring,  by  which  a  mode 
of  adjusting  the  pending  questions  of  differ- 
ence between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  was  amicably  agreed  upon,  by  the 
**  Treaty  of  Washington,*'  to  the  satisfaction 
of    the  governments  and  peoples    of  both 
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countries,  thus  giving  the  joyous  promise  of 
peace  and  fraternity  where  the  horrors  of  war 
were  so  imminent,  has  imparted  to  the  friends 
of  humanity  additional  ground  to  hope  that 
the  same  wise,  peaceful  and  Christian  mode 
by  which  this  happy  issue  was  consummated, 
may  be  adopted  to  settle  all  difficulties  and 
differences  that  may,  in  future,  arise  between 
nations. 

In  view  of  the  existiog  political  condition 
of  Europe,  the  present  time  appears  eminenily 
propitious  for  a  favorable  consideration  of 
such  a  measure. 

In  contemplating  this  momentous  subject 
with  deep  and  reverential  feeling,  confidently 
believing  that  the  "Unseen  Hand,"  whose 
workings  have  been  so  marvelously  witnessed 
in  the  removal  of  slavery  from  our  beloved 
country,  is  now  outstretched  to  lead  on  to  the 
greater  and  more  wide-spread  blessing  of 
permanent  peace  between  the  nations,  to  the 
saving  of  a  vast  number  of  lives,  and  amount 
of  misery  and  treasure  which  cannot  be  compu- 
ted, the  undersigned  believes  it  to  be  his  duty 
thus  respeetJuHy  and  privately  to  suggest  to  thee 
the  propriety  of  thy  bringing  the  subject 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  Smtes  at 
its  next  session,  either  in  thy  annual  message, 
or  in  a  special  communication  to  that  body, 
in  such  form  as  thou  mayst  think  most  likely 
to  efiect  the  desirable  object,  recommending 
that  measures  be  taken  to  make  a  proposition » 
in  suitable  terms,  by  this  government  to  the 
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goyernments  of  other  nations,  to  unite  in 
adopting  some  measure  by  which  all  national 
difficulties  and  differences  maj  be  peacefully 
and  amicably  settled,  so  that  **  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more." 

If  thy  mind  has  already  been  turned  to 
this  subject,  with  a  view  to  taking  action 
thereon  in  the  direction  already  indicated,  as 
is  most  probably  the  case,  then  it  is  earnestly 
desired  that  thou  mayst  be  encouraged  to 
proceed  in  the  good  work,  which,  from  the 
great  benefit  its  accomplishment  would  be  to 
His  children,  cannot  fail  to  receive  the  bless 
ing  and  favor  of  the  good  and  merciful 
Father. 

With  the  greatest  sincerity,  the  undersigned 
feels  at  liberty  to  add,  that  he  believes  there 
is  DO  one  with  whom  the  inauguration  of  this 
important  measure  could,  with  as  much 
propriety,  originate  as  thyself:  regarded  by 
the  people  as  amongst  the  greatest  of  generals 
the  world  has  ever  produced,  and  at  the  head 
of  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  prosperous  and  enlightened 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  yet,  whose  continueil 
effort  has  been,  and  is,  for  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  all  disputes  and  difficulties ;  who 
recognizes  the  **  golden  rule "  of  measuring 
our  duty  to  others  by  what  we  would  desire 
them  to  do  to  us,  cui  being  equally  obligatory 
among  notionSf  whether  strong  or  wak,  as 
among  individuals;  and  ^hoBepleading  entreaty 
to  all  people  on  all  occasions  is,  Let  us  have 
Peace. 

Very  respectfully,  thy  sincere  friend, 

Benjamin  Hallowell. 

Memorandum  to  accompany  the  preceding 
letter,  and  to  be  read  to  the  President — A 
great  difficulty  exists,  in  devising  a  working 
plan,  by  which  such  a  measure  as  is  suggested 
in  the  foregoing  letter,  should  it  happily  be 
adopted,  can  be  consistently  carried  out ;  that 
is,  m  devising  a  mode  of  proceeding  by 
which  the  terms  that  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
a  convention  or  congress  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  different  nations,  and  adopted  by 
their  governments,  shall  be  enforced  or  main- 
tained, without  any  looking  to  compulsory  or 
warlike  measures,  should  a  party  to  the 
peaceful  arraogemeiit  fail  to  comply  with 
its  provisions  or  requisitions. 

There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  way,  and  a  right  way,  to  attain 
every  right  object ;  and,  with  the  guidance  of 
that  "  W  isdom  which  is  from  above,"  and 
which  will  surely  not  be  withheld  from  the 
sincere  actors  in  such  a  heaven* inspired  move- 
ment, a  means  can  certainly  be  devised  to 
secure  peacefully  all  that  will  promote  the  best 
welfare  of  nations  and  of  mankind. 


One  element  of  action  has  been  suggeited 
to  my  mind  as  being  calculated  to  cod- 
tribute  to  this  important  end:  That  i«,  m 
regulating  the  commercial  iniereovrse  betvetn 
different  countries.  Should  peaceful  reltticn? 
be  secured  between  all  civilized  naHorUt  m 
immense  amount  of  annual  expenditure  for 
the  army  and  navy  would  becmne  unnee^iKtr^, 
and  thus  be  saved,  to  be  employed  in  adTssc- 
ing  the  national  prosperity,  and  the  iaterecrs 
of  peace  and  enlightened  civilization. 

Such  nations,  therefore,  as  may  fail  to  con.e 
into  the  peaceful  measures  agreed  upon  br 
several  governments,  and  any  one  of  tkete 
that  might  subsequently  violate  the  promised 
Eupport  in  the  maintenance  of  them,  would 
be  the  cause  of  making  it  necessary  for  thoee 
governments  which  are  disposed  to  preserve 
peaceful  relations  with  all  peoples,  to  maiDUin 
a  military  and  naval  power,  and  hence  thev 
would  be  the  cause  of  imposing  these  var  ex- 
penditures upon  these  governments. 

A  discrimination,   therefore,  could  very 
properly  and  justly  be  made  in  establisbiog 
commercial   relations   between  the  different 
governments,  by  which  the  means  of  peyiflg 
these  war  expenditures  should  be  dravn,  in 
whole  or  in  important  part,  from  thoee  gov- 
ernments which  render  them  necessary— the 
anti-peaceful  ones,  by  laying  heavj  daues 
upon   their  exports,  and  high  rates  for  a// 
postal  and  telegraphic  communicatioof,  fihik 
between  the  peaceful  nations  the  fullest  free- 
dom of  intercourse  and  of  trade  m'lgbt  safely 
be  permitted  to  exist,  such  as  is  now  happily 
in  operation  among  the  different  States  ot 
our  Union,  and  the  privilege  always  to  be 
secured  to  any  anti-peaceful  State  to  becoice 
a  member  of  the  peaceful  fraternity  of  govern- 
ments, and  partake  of  all  its  benefits  m 
immunities. 

It  may  be  queried  how,  under  soch  arrange 
ment,  would  the  expenses  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment be  paid  ?  To  this  it  is  answered  : 
In  the  same  manner  that  those  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  now  are.  All  the  voiiexpemei 
of  the  natiofial  government  are  vow  paid  biovr 
people.  In  the  proposed  peaceful  arrange- 
ment, as  the  army  and  navy  expenditnitfr 
including  those  for  fortifications,  thel^  main- 
tenance, etc.,  which,  together,  constitate  a 
very  heavy  item  in  the  annual  expen^» 
would  immediately  be  greatly  diminished. 
and,  we  trust,  in  time  be  removed  entirely, -*^ 
that  the  amount  to  be  raised  annually  wonld 
be  far  less  than  now.  There  would  also  be » 
large  diminution  in  the  Custom  House  ex- 
penses. Therefore  there  would  be  mvd  If^^ 
national  expense  than  at  present,  and,  oi 
couree,  less  money  to  be  paid  by  tt«  W'"* 
direct  or  in  indirect  taxes.  The  only  d/ffw^J 
I  would  be  in  the  mode  of  assesment;  and  to 
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wisdom  of  the  Dational  legislature,  with  such 
important  ooDseqaences  pending, can  certainly 
make  that  equitable,  just  and  catisfSeu^tory  to 
the  mass  of  the  people. 

Should  any  species  of  manufacture  be  of 
sufficient  national  importance  to  render  it  a 
proper  object  of  government  encouragement, 
in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  the  full  condition 
of  perfection  and  ueefulness  of  which  it  is 
capable,  and  to  become  self  sustaining,  such 
aid  could  be  furnished  by  government  as  now, 
the  aid  to  terminate  when  the  manufacture 
shall  become  self-sustaining,  or  its  relative 
national  importance  ceases. 

In  a  civil  community,  where  an  unruly 
person,  or  a  body  of  lawless  people,  act  in 
such  manner  as  flagrantly  to  violate  the 
peace,  safety  and  rights  of  those  around  them, 
each  person  or  people  mud  be  secured  or  con- 
fined, as  a  pTotedive  measure,  even  though 
lives  are  lost  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  on 
both,  in  obtaining  this  result.  This  must  be 
done  in  order  to  prevent  a  continuance  or 
spread  of  the  evil,  to  stay  further  lawlessness 
and  aggression,  and  the  probable  loss  oika 
far  greater  number  of  lives,  including  th<Pe 
of  innocent  women  and  children,  than  would 
be  sacrificed  in  checking  it,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  that  good  order  which  the  security , 
happiness  and  heaUky  condition  of  society  imper- 
atively demand. 

It  is  vain  to  look,  on  such  occasions,  to  a 
special  interposition  of  Providence  for  pro- 
tection, or  the  removal  of  the  scourge.  Deity 
acts,  in  human  afiairs,  only  through  instru- 
mental means ;  and  He  has  already  furnished 
mankind  with  the  means  of  self-preservation 
and  protection  from  outward  aggression,  in 
the  physical  power,  with  which,  in  His  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  He  has  endowed  them ; 
in  the  reason  He  has  b^itowed  to  direct  these, 
and  to  discover  and  use  I  ill  His  material  laws, 
to  protect  from  wild  beasts  and  from  men 
whose  passions  have  dethroned  their  reason 
and  made  them  more  dangerous  than  wild 
beasts ;  and  also,  in  the  moral  power,  or  spir- 
itual influence,  to  restrain  from  every  torong 
action,  and  preserve  all  in  harmony  with  the 
eternal  principles  of  right,  justice  and  love. 

But  all  efforts  to  secure  permanent  peace- 
fal  relations  in  communities  should  be  con- 
tinually and  wisely  made  by  increasing  virtue 
and  intelligence  among  the  people ;  and  every 
renewed  opportunity,  such  as  at  present  exists, 
to  advance  the  righteous  cause  of  peace  among 
nations  should  be  promptly  embraced,  in 
order  that  the  welfare  of  humanity  may  be 
secured,  and  the  noble  aspiration,  ^^  Let  us 
have  peace,**  be  fulfilled. 

2finth  month  IZth,  1871. 


Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend. 


KXTRACr. 

*'  Touched  by  the  wand  of  law,  the  dross 
of  facts  become  gold,  the  meanest  being  raised 
thereby  to  brotherhood  with  the  highest.  Thus 
the  smoke  of  an  Irish  cabin  lifks  our  specu- 
lations to  the  heavenly  dome.  We  look 
through  the  cloudless  air  at  the  darkness  of 
infinite  space,  and  are  met  by  the  szure  of 
the  firmament ;  we  look  through  a  long  reach 
of  the  same  atmosphere  at  the  bright  sun  or 
moon,  and  see  them  orange  or  red.  We  look 
through  the  peat«moke  at  a  black  rock,  or 
at  the  dark  branches  of  a  yew,  and  see  the 
smoke  blue;  we  look  through  the  same 
smoke  at  a  cloud,  illuminated  to  whiteness  by 
the  sun,  and  find  the  smoke  red.  The  self- 
same column  of  smoke  may  be  projected 
against  a  bright  and  a  dark  portion  of  the 
same  cloud  and  thus  made  to  appear  blue 
and  red  at  the  same  time.  The  blue  belongs 
to  the  light  reflected  from  the  smoke  ;  the  red 
to  the  light  transmitted  through  it.  In  like 
manner,  the  hues  of  the  atmosphere  are  not 
due  to  coloring  matter,  but  to  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  turbid  medium.  Through  this  we 
look  at  the  blackness  of  illuming  space  and 
see  the  blue ;  at  the  western  heaven  at  sunset, 
and  meet  that  light  which  steeps  the  clouds 
of  evening  in  orange  and  crimson  dyes.'' — 
Tyndail  at  Killamey, 


I  »—  I 


For  Friends*  Intelligvncer. 

'*  Secret  things  belong  unto  Oody  but  thote  things 
which  are  revealed  to  us,  belong  unto  us  and  our  children 
forever J^ 

The  future  is,  no  doubt,  wisely  hidden  so 
that  we  may  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  present, 
and  that  the  pleasure  of  improving  and  the 
hope  of  achieving  may  be  so  poised  as  to  in- 
spire a  confiding  trust  in  the  Supreme  con- 
troller of  events,  leaving  all  in  Mis  hands, 
both  in  regard  to  time  and  eternity. 

If  our  aim  be  to  accomplish  the  mission 
assigned  us,  the  surges  of  outward  circum- 
stances will  not  have  power  to  move  the  soul 
from  its  moorings,  its  anchorage  being  in  Ood. 

Our  motto  will  be  to  work  in  the  "daytime," 
and  we  will  be  ready  to  serve  in  any  capacity 
intimated  by  the  '*  still  small  voice,"  whether 
it  be  to  act,  to  watch  or  to  wait    AH  will  be 
in  harmony  with  the  dove-like  spirit  which 
descended  upon  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  re- 
mained with  Him  through  His  earthly  pil- 
grimage.    He  went  about  doing  good.     SSo 
power  that  He  possessed  was  permitted  to  lie 
dormant,  but  was  brought  into  action  and 
controlled  by  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Gk>d. 
He  set  an  example  for  us  to  follow.    The 
same  Spirit  now  calls  in  the  gentle  tones  of 
love  upon  you,  young  men,  even  in  the  hours 
devoted  to  worldly  pleasures,  saying,  "  Fol- 
low Me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men." 
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Become  obedient,  and,  by  the  gift  of  grace,  you 
will  receive  power  to  draw  your  fellow-men 
from  the  haunts  of  vice  and  the  slough  of  in- 
temperance ;  breaking  the  chains  of  brass  and 
bars  of  iron  which  have  fettered  them  to  sen- 
sual gratifications.  Through  the  Divine 
agency  of  this  "  unspeakable  gift/'  they  will 
be  exalted  from  their  degraded  condition  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  "  sons  of  God." 
Those  whom  the  Truth  makes  free,  are  free 
indeed. 

The  young  women  I  entreat  also,  to  lend 
their  aid  in  the  great  work,  by  taking  a  firm 
stand  in  discouraging  dissipation  in  its  varied 
forms.  It  was  said  to  some  of  old,  "  Ye  are 
drunken,  but  not  with  wine." 

As  an  indulgence  in  extravagancies  and 
luxuries  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  our  aspir- 
ations for  the  more  noble  aims  of  life,  and 
reduce  them  to  the  thought  of  ''  What  shall 
we  eat?  what  shall  we  drink?  and  where- 
withal shall  we  be  clothed  V*  the  real  duties 
for  which  an  existence  was  given  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  lost  sight  of.  We  "  cannot  serve 
two  masters."  If  our  allegiance  is  given  to 
the  great  and  good  Being,  His  favors  will  be 
as  balm  to  the  spirit,  and  His  smile  of  ap- 
proval as  the  descendings  of  gentle  dews  upon 
the  tender  plant  and  opening  flower. 

Oh !  ye  daughters  of  music,  spend  not  your 
precious  time  in  creating  sweet  sounds  that 
float  upon  the  air  and  leave  a  void,  but  rather 
listen  to  the  choir  of  innumerable  instruments 
attuned  to  the  praise  of  Him  who  made  them, 
and  whose  gentle  touch  brings  out  vibrations 
DO  art  can  equal  I  The  pleasant  breeze,  the 
murmuring  wave,  the  branches  of  the  lofty, 
pine  as  they  are  moved  by  atmospheric  action, 
and  interlocked  with  the  elm  or  oak  that  add 
their  symphony,  fortn  a  harmonious  anthem. 
Then  the  voice  of  thunder,  the  tornado  and 
roaring  cataract,  constitute  a  sublimity  and 
grandeur  which  strike  the  mind  with  an  awe 
and  reverence  of  Him  who  appoints  to  these 
their  times  and  seasons.  May  man  not  only 
see,  but  own  His  power,  and  by  doing  His 
bidding,  share  His  blessing. 

First  month,  ;875.  SaRAH  HuNT. 


■   mn   I 


Evert  man,  or  almost  every  man,  has 
within  him  a  principle  of  right  and  truth  far 
above  his  own  practice,  and  that  of  his  fellow- 
men;  But  few  of  us  make  this  better- self  the 
law  of  our  lives.  He  who  will  not  allow  his 
mind  to  be  lowered  to  the  standard  of  those 
around  him,  who  retains  his  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  unimpaired  amid  all  temptations ; 
who  asks  himself,  not  what  men  will  say  of 
him,  but  what  is  the  will  of  God,  in  all  his 
actions,  he  may  be  truly  said  to  bear  in  his 
life  and  character  the  bivine  image  for  our 
example. — Professor  JoweU. 


For  Friends*  latalttgeneer. 
"SCRIPTURE  QUOTATIONS." 

Accuracy  in  Scripture  quotations  hsving 
lately  been  twice  commented  upon  in  the  In- 
teUigencer,  see  pages  (516  and  741,  and  a  can- 
tion  somewhat  similar  being  contained  in  the 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting  book  of  Disdp 
line,  I  felt  a  concern  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  same  subject.  The  advice,  the  care  and 
the  caution  given  may  be  needful  and  profi^ 
able  in  some  cases ;  but  I  have  apprehended 
that  they  might  be  harmful  in  others,  being 
as  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  some  who 
strive  to  walk  by  the  inward  light  And  if, 
in  what  I  have  to  say,  I  can  steer  between 
these  two  rocks,  allowing  those  admonitions 
to  do  what  good  they  may,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  protect  the  tender  plant  of  troth  from 
harm,  I  shall  consider  myself  fortunate. 

Believing  that  the  seed   of  Divine  life  a 
implanted  in  every  human  soul,  and  that  the 
first  tender   blade  should   have  nothing  to 
check  its  upward  growth;    and  also,  that 
when  the  Babe  Immortal  is  bom  within  os, 
we  should  not  unnecessarily  shackle  or  bind 
it  down,  but  give  it  liberty  that  it  may  grow 
in   grace  and  in  truth,  I  have  feared  iiai 
some,  in  heeding  this  caution,  might  smother 
the  arisings  of  the  spirit  of  life,  and  therebj 
suffer  loss.     I   have  feared   those  tescfaiogs 
might  turn  our  attention  too  much  to  the  let- 
ter, tending  to  a  dead  formalism.  Aodiftiie 
inquiring  mind  ask  for  right  directioD,  even 
as  Peter,  when  he  asked  bis  Divine  Mutet, 
**  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?"  let  us  not  refer  him 
to  the  Bible,  nor  to  the  letter,  but  to  Cbriat 
within,  for  He  only  "  hath  the  words  of  eter- 
nal life." 

I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the  Bible,  1  bold 
it  in  great  esteem.  I  reverence  the  truths  con- 
tained in  it  I  thank  God  for  the  precioo* 
fift.  I  commend  it  and  its  teaching  to  sil 
'he  language  is  beautiful  and  full  of  mean- 
ing, and  I  regret  to  have  its  beauty  marred. 
But  what  are  written  or  spoken  words?  They 
have  no  life.  What  is  the  Bible?  It  tesU- 
fies  of  Him.  He  is  the  way,  the  truth  and 
the  life.     And  He  complained  that  the  peo- 

Cle  ''  would  not  c  >me  to  Him  that  they  might 
ave  life."  Should  we  not  then  be  careful 
not  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  observ- 
ance of  the  letter  ?  Friends  have  always 
maintained  that  truth  is  truth  wbereTcr 
found  ;  that  it  comes  from  God,  the  source  of 
all  truth.  The  truth  that  is  in  the  Bible 
came  from  Him,  and  that  fountain  is  »till 
open  and  inexhaustible.  In  accordance  with 
this  doctrine,. our  Society,  and  some  others, 
have  held  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  a 
person  should  be  educated  at  Oxford,  ot$j^ 
other  college,  in  order  to  be  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  but  rather  that  he  sbouW 
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be  qualified  by  the  anointing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Christ  chose  some  very  illiterate  and 
uneducated  men  among  His  disciples  to 
preach  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  the  apostle 
JPaul,  learned  as  he  was,  declared  that  his 
"  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of 
raan's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power." 

There  have  been  interesting  cases  in  our 
Society  of  uneducated  ministers,  even  such 
as  could  not  read  or  write,  who  have  been 
acknowledged  as  powerful  instruments  in  the 
Lord's  hand  for  spreading  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Gospel  of  peace.  To  elucidate  my  view, 
I  will  mention  one  instance  in  which  the  per- 
son was  known  to  many  of  us.  A  few  years 
since,  in  the  Women's  Yearly  Meeting  of 
New  York,  one  after  another  excused  herself 
from  acting  upon  the  Committee  for  drafting 
epistles,  when  Katie  Ballou  rose  and  said  she 
was  willing  to  dictate  the  matter,  if  some  one 
else  would  write  for  her — and  she  did  so,  to 
good  satisfaction. 

In  the  company  of  that  excellent  and  em- 
inent man,  George  Hatton,  of  Indiana,  I  re- 
member his.  sayin^^  that,  after  some  meeting 
where  he  had  spoken,  a  person  came  to  him 
and  said,  "  I  think  you  made  use  of  a  word 
that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary." 
At  first  he  did  not  know  how  to  answer  him, 
but  directly  he  told  him,  "seeing  other  folks 
had  made  so  many  words,  he  thought  he 
might  be  excused  for  making  just  one."  Do 
we  suppose  it  was  his  concern  to  speak  the 
JSnglish  language  correctly  ?  Nay ;  he  only 
wanted  to  be  understood.  His  concern  was 
only  for  the  interests  of  the  immortal  soul : 
that  man  should  come  to  know  his  God  and 
make  his  peace  with  Him. 

Let  us  not  stickle  for  words ;  they  have  no 
life ;  they  are  not  the  reality ;  they  are  but 
the  clothing  of  our  thoughts,  of  our  ideas. 
As  we  read  that  "  the  life  is  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body,  than  raiment,"  so  what  we 
want  is  to  get  at  the  substance  of  things.  He 
to  whom  is  revealed  the  glory  of  the  infinite 
and  the  eternal,  will  cast  his  mantle  aside  and 
reach  forth  his  arms  to  that  risen  Saviour, 
whose  countenance  beams  with  ineifable  love, 
and  who  is  surrounded  by  the  light  of  im- 
mortality. 

In  silent  waiting,  as  is  our  custom  in  relig- 
ious meetings,  some  person  may  have  a  Scrip- 
ture expression,  or  the  sense  thereof  unex- 
pectedly brought  to  his  mind  ;  and  he  may 
feel  satisfied  that  hid  Master  is  ready  to  bless 
it  as  food  for  the  multitude.  Shall  he  hes- 
itate to  deliver  his  message  for  fear,  arising 
from  the  caution  under  consideration  ?  If  he 
hear  the  language  from  the  Shepherd  of 
souls,  "  feed  my  sheep,"  or  "  feed  my  lam*bs," 
s  hall  he  withhold  his  hand,  and  say,  with 


Peter,  when  commanded  to  "  rise,  slay  and 
eat,"  not  so  Lord  ?  Surely  we  would  not  re- 
strain him,  but  rather  say,  God,  the  Allwise, 
who  readeth  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart,  knoweth  best.  Hear  thou  Him.  Fear 
not  then,  my  honest  but  questioning  friend, 
as  to  the  precise  Scriptural  language  ;  but  if 
thou  have  a  living  truth  given  thee  to  tell, 
tell  it ;  and  trust  the  Bible  to  bear  the  out  in 
thy  saying.  If  thou  seest  a  soul  to  be  saved, 
and  thy  heart  yearns  to  help  ;  then,  as  thou 
dost  hope  for  mercy  thyself,  withhold  not  thy 
hand  from  thy  brother's  need. 

Liet  all  who  seek  spiritual  good  and  ever- 
lasting gain,  seek  them  not  in  those  outward 
things  which  perish:  let  us  not  seek  the  liv- 
ing among  the  dead.^  Inasmuch  as  He  is 
risen,  let  us  look  beyond  the  things  of  time 
for  a  better  hope.  And  when  we  worship, 
let  us  not  tarry  in  the  outer  court,  but  purify 
ourselves  and  seek  admittance  into  the  inner 
temple,  where  true  prayer  shall  ever  be  heard. 
^  E.  D.W. 

Firtt  month  26M,  1875. 


■  »■■ 


SECTARIANISM. 

Sectarianism  is  the  working  of  sects  to  an 
extreme.  Sectarianism  is  an  abuse  of  the 
proper  purpose  of  a  sect ;  a  perversion  of  the 
true  spirit  that  should  animate  it.  Sectarian- 
ism, therefore,  is  marked  by  distinct  charac- 
teristics. You  will  find  sectarianism  always 
busy  crystallizing  its  convictions.  It  formu- 
lates its  ideas,  and  sets  them  forth  in  articles 
and  creeds.  The  truth  thus  presented  is  no 
longer  a  living  force,  a  flowing  stream,  a 
quickening  power  ;  it  has  become  a  dry,  clas- 
sified statement,  like  the  catalogue  of  a  lib- 
rary or  the  herbarium  of  the  botanist.  The 
stiitement  thus  made  is  to  be  accepted  as  an 
authoritative  and  complete  expression  of  di- 
vine truth.  Sectarianism,  again,  is  distin- 
guished by  its  claim  of  perfected  thought.  No 
further  advance  can  be  made,  no  higher  reach 
attained,  no  more  comprehensive  grasp  se- 
cured—thus says  sectarianism.  But  the  real 
statements  of  a  living  sect  would  be  made,  as 
0tie  has  humorously  said,  like  the  check  given 
to  the  railway  passenger ;  "good  for  this  day 
only."  Each  day  must  bring  forth  its  new 
issue  of  truth.  Each  grasp  should  lead  to  a 
larger,  each  reach  to  a  loftier,  each  advance 
be  but  a  stage  insuring  other  and  further 
progress. 

^ctarianism  is  also  distinguished  by  its 
perpetually  limiting  truth  to  itself.  It  con- 
fines the  truth  within  one  denomination,  one 
class  of  sects,  or  one  religion.  Christian  or 
other.  For  sectarianism  may  be  prediCMed 
of  a  religion  as  well  as  of  the  sects  into  which 
it  is  subdivided.  Beyond  the  sects,  outside 
the  religious  system,  it  sees  only  error.    It 
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claims  the  possession  of  all  truth  within  its 
own  body.  The  more  rigid  that  claim  may 
be  the  stronger  the  tendency,  you  will  find,  in 
that  body  to  profitless  disputation  over  empty 
words  and  names.  No  sect  or  system  has  any 
right  to  say  of  its  opinion,  "  This  is  the  truth/' 
but  only  to  say,  "It  is  so  much  of  the  truth 
as  I  can  see  and  show,"  as  no  body  of  men 
under  heaven  is  justified  in  the  claim  of 
being  the  church,  but  can  only  affirm  itself  a 
church — a  fragment  or  section  of  the  whole. 
Each  and  all  sects,  each  and  all  religions  that 
God  has  given  man,  or  caused  to  be  evolved 
or  developed  out  of  men's  conceptions,  are 
necessary  to  a  full  and  harmonious  utterance 
of  the  Divine  thought. — Frederic  Hinckley. 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 

I  feel  sympathy  with  the  editors  of  Friends' 
Intelligencer,  as  they  receive  many  articles 
for  insertion  which,  in  their  judgment,  they 
must  lay  aside,  although  it  is  no  doubt  try- 
ing to  their  feelings  not  to  gratify  the  writers. 
But  many  of  their  friends  desire  their  en- 
couragement to  keep  closely  to  the  advocacy 
of  the  principles  of  Friends. 

Can  we  not  say  that  Friends  have  alwavs 
believed  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  bear  witness  to  the  Truth,  as  He  Himself 
testified,  and  that  He  spake  the  words  that 
were  given  Him  of  His  Father  ?  And  He 
again  and  again  bore  testimony  to  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  of  future  reward  to 
the  righteous,  and  punishment  to  the  sinner. 
The  presence  of  God  is  joy  unspeakable  to 
the  righteous,  but  to  the  sinner  it  brings  con- 
demnation of  conscience,  as  it  did  with  Adam 
after  he  had  transgressed ;  "  and  the  Lord 
called  unto  Adam,  and  said  unto  him,  where 
art  thou  ?  And  he  said,  I  heard  Thy  voice  in 
the  garden,  and  I  was  afraid,  because  I  was 
naked,  and  I  hid  myself." 

And  many  have  borne  the  same  testimony, 
that  when  they  have  transgressed,  the  pres- 
ence of  Him  who  is  pure  and  holy  has  brought 
fear  and  remorse  to  their  souls.  Then  let  us 
be  warned  against  disobedience  to  Him,  and 
in  all  things  do  His  will  as  He  reveals  it  to 
us  in  the  secret  of  our  souls,  for  He  is  all  love, 
power,  wisdom  and  mercy.  When  I  read 
articles  on  "  Eternal  Punishment,"  the  Ian- 

fuage  has  ariseu,  *' Be  still,  and  know  that 
am  God,"  and  **  beside  Me  there  is  no  Sav- 
iour," as  He  testified  by  His  servant  the 
prophet  formerly.  If  we  are  wise  we  shall  re- 
sign ourselves  wholly  to  Him,  for  we  are  safe 
in  His  power  and  wisdom,  and  need  not  spec- 
ulate nor  desire  to  search  into  the  future  by 
oij/^jttasoning  faculties,  for  he  will  not  with- 
hold any  knowledge  that  is  best  for  us.  Job 
Scott,  in  his  preface  to  an  article  he  wrote  on 
*'  Future  Rewards  and  Punishments,"  says  : 


"A  degree  of  experience  in  once  enter- 
taining a  favorable  idea  of  such  a  scmtimeDt 
(Universalism),  warrants  my  conclusion  that 
its  tendency  in  serious  minds  is  relaxation  of 

religious  engagement; a  very  great 

abatement  in  the  ardency  of  that  breathing 
desire,   that  hungering  and  thirsting   after 
righteousness,  wherein  I   had  oftcai   before 
panted  after  the  enjoyment  of  Divine  good. 
*  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks.' 
Here  I  met  with  a  loss,  and  in  hopes  of  eter- 
nal salvation  to  all  mankind  grew  lukewarm, 
and  inwardly  sitting  down  in  a  degree  ai 
ease,  though  outwardly  in  a  good  measure 
regular  and  exemplary,  I  sensibly  began  to 
wither  and  decay  as  to  the  health,  strength 
and  firmness  of  the  inward  man,  •  •  •  •  The 
Divine  presence,  once  my  greatest  joy,  was 
now  very  much  withdrawn ;  things  which  be- 
fore I  clearly  saw  in  the  light  to  be  evil,  and 
of  a  benumbing  tendency,  of  which  I  had  a 
quick  and  feeling  sense,  now  began  to  seem 
tolerable,  and  my  mind  began  by  degrees  to 
approach  towards  a  familiarity  with  them, 
though  I  had  known  they  were  forbidden 

fruits This,  at  len^,  through  the 

gracious  renewal  of  Divine  visitation,  alarmed 
me,  and,  as  it  were,  awakened  me  from  a 
sleep  which  I  can  never  be  too  tfaankiul  for, 
that  it  did  not  prove  the  sleep  of  endleBs 

death And,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  in 

the  mind  of  the  unreligious  it  is  a  powerful 
engine  of  Satan,  whereby  he  easily  prompts 
them  on  to  greater  enormities  than  they  other- 
wise would  commit,  too  often  to  the  detriment 
of  others  as  well  as  themselves." 

Then,  let  us  bear  in  mind  the  wise  saying 
of  Solomon,  "Fear  God,  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments, for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of 
man."  B.  H. 

Wettburyj  Firtt  month  Wth,  1875. 

For  Friends*  IntelllgeDcer. 
FRIENDS  AMONGST  THE  FREEDMEN. 

No.  37. 

The  last  report  from  our  teachers  io  South 
Carolina  reminds  me  that  I  have  been  some- 
what negligent,  of  latter  times,  in  my  compil- 
ations for  the  InteUigeneer.  Said  report  for 
the  Twelfth  month  informs  that  there  are  59 
names  enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  53.  Those  between  six  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  number  63.  There  are  only  4  in  the 
Primer  class,  and  28  studying  the  Second 
Reader ;  55  are  learning  Ariikmetic^  27  Geog- 
raphy and  9  Grammar ;  33  write  on  slates, 
and  26  in  copy-books. 

Ahhy  D,  Monroe,  in  a  letter  written  aboat 
the  time  the  schools  were  opened  for  the  pres- 
ent season,  after  referring  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  Charleston,  remark  cd 
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**  The  people  seem  very  poor,  and  monej  ex- 
tremely scarce.  Those  most  thrifty,  who 
planted  last  year,  were  so  almost  entirely 
within  the  power  of  the  grasping  factors  they 
hardly  realized  anything." 

In  the  last  letter  received  from  her,  she 
states :  **  The  school  four  miles  from  here  is 
being  well  taught  this  season,  so  that  many 
of  the  floating  portion  of  our  schools  have 
been  drawn  in ;  but,  though  smaller  than 
usual,  our  schools  are  very  interesting,  and 
the  attendance  good. 

"  The  holidays  passed  pleasantly.  We  had 
our  usual  entertainment  on  New  Year's  day, 
and  the  children  seemed  unusually  pleased 
with  their  gifts.  We  are  having  a  great  deal 
of  rain,  and  the  roads  are  unfit  for  foot  trav- 
ellers. The  season  of  rain  has  been  a  very 
protracted  one — ^seldom  as  much  so.  We  are 
all  enjoying  good  health." 

Anna  M.  Stanton  writes,  in  reference  to 
her  position,  thus : 

"Ab  the  *Indu8(rial  Department  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  under  the  same  head  as  the  Edvr 
caiional^  I  will  forward  my  report  in  the  same 
way.  During  the  progress  of  organizing  all 
the  scholars,  and  the  requisite  drilling  of  the 
new  ones,  there  has  been  but  little  finished 
work  accomplished.  We  have  had  general 
repairing  and  much  practice  work. 

"The  boys  ply  their  fingers  diligently  at 
basket  and  mat-making,  in  which  they  show 
some  skill  and  much  energy,  as  well  as  in- 
creasing interest,  from  the  time  they  come 
into  the  room  until  they  leave  it.  The  time 
is  never  long  enough ;  they  do  not  tire  of 
their  work,  leave  it  reluctantly,  and  are  al- 
ways fresh  and  bright  in  resuming  it  the  next 
time.  There  is  no  hour  in  the  day  that  they 
appear  to  look  forward  to  with  so  much  inter- 
est, and  I  feel  it  a  great  pleasure  to  instruct 
such  willing  minds. 

"  Through  the  kind  contributions  of  some 
of  your  friends,  a  donation  o{ fifty-seven  dollars 
has  been  received,  and  we  are  daily  reminded 
of  them  this  winter  by  the  comfort  of  a  nice 
warm  stove  and  other  conveniences  in  our 
work-room.  It  is  yet  an  unfinished  room, 
but  it  is  greatly  improved,  and  enables  us  to 
work  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  that  we  did 
not  experience  last  winter." 

In  another  letter  from  Anna  M.  Stanton, 
received  the  present  month,  she  again  com- 
ments on  their  eagerness  and  anxiety  to  work, 
but  remarks  "  that  it  goes  on  slowly,  as  each 
child  has  its  own  peculiar  branch  of  iudus 
try,  and  the  short  time  each  day  devoted  to 
it  does  not  enable  them  to  complete  a  gar- 
ment very  soon. 

*'  Besides  this,  so  much  of  our  work  is  prac- 

ce  work — stitching,  hemming,  working  but- 

on  holes,  darning,  cutting,  quilt-piecing,  etc. 


They  sometimes  even  take  ofi*  and  mend  some 
of  their  own  clothing,  sew  on  a  button  or  work 
a  button  bole. 

**  New  garments  made  this  season  thus  far : 
Pants,  1  pair ;  aprons,  7  ;  dresses,  2 ;  under- 
wear, 5  pairs;  bed  mattress,  1;  palmetto 
frames,  1 ;  with  other  miscellaneous  work, 
including  quilt-piecing,  carpet-cutting,  etc. 
The  work  of  the  boys  coutinues  a?  before 
mentioned.  It  is  a  work  of  patience  to  ac- 
complish even  a  little,  as  the  progress  is  neces- 
sarily slow  and  the  materials  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. I  try  to  teach  them  that  a  little  done 
well  is  better  than  a  large  quantity  poorly 
executed." 

From  Cornelia  Hancock  I  have  not  received 
a  letter  recently,  but  learn  from  the  other 
teachers  she  is  at  her  post,  and  we  all  know 
that  wherever  she  is  she  wUl  do  her  duty.  In 
closing  this  compilation,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  remark  thnt  funds  are  cUways  acceptable. 

J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia^  First  month,  1875. 


<■»  I 


"  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the 
Lord  ?  or  who  shall  stand  in  His  holy  place? 
He  Uiat  bath  clcAn  hands,  and  a  pure  heart ; 
who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  unto  vanity, 
nor  sworn  deceitfully.  He  shall  receive  the 
blessing  from  the  Lord,  and  righteousness 
from  the  God  of  his  salvation."  Psa.  xxiv, 
3-5. 

FROM       UNPUBLISHED       LETTBB8. 


IXC 


I  think  the  proposition  for  an  evening  meet- 
ing in  your  city  will  be  attended  with  benefi- 
cial results.  It  has  long  been  a  belief  with 
me  that  every  effort  to  do  good,  does  good,  at 
least  to  the  person  or  persons  that  make  the 
efibrt,  and  in  many  instances,  as  I  believe 
will  be  the  case  in  this,  "  the  germ  will  be 
animated  by  a  living  principle,  and  there 
will  be  outward  development,"  to  the  increased 
strength,  encouragement  and  refreshment  of 
all  concerned  in  it,  and  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  the  good  Father. 

Oh !  there  is  an  advance  among  Friends, 
and  with  our  young  people  especially,  that  is 
delightful  and  encourap^ing ;  and  I  am  like 
Moses,  from  the  top  of  Plsgah,  rejoiced  with 
the  view  of  the  Promised  Land  to  our  people, 
although  /  am  not  to  enter  it. 

The  inquiry  thou  makes  in  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  thy  regarding  any  piece  of  work 
done,  comparing  it  to  folding  it  up  and  put- 
ting it  away  as  finished,  is  hard  to  answer ; 
but  1  am  willing  to  tell  thee  what  I  thought 
would  be  right  when  /  felt  that  matters  were 
about  closing  up  with  me,  from  debility  and 
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other  causes — to  regard  myself  as  being  en- 
tirely in  the  good  Father's  employ,  and  to 
work  at  everything  I  had  strength*  to  begin, 
as  long  as  I  was  able,  ob^rying  the  dictates 
of  Prudence,  with  whom  Wisdom  dwells,  and 
leave  the  time  when  I  shall  be  released  from 
my  employment  to  my  Heavenly  Father,  re- 
garding nothing  finished  only  for  the  day, 
and  when  to- morrow  comes,  to  do  what  my 
bands  find  to  do,  with  the  might  I  have,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  ability;  beginning  and 
keeping  on  while  I  can  take  one  %tep ;  and  in 
this  way  I  have  kept  along  after  others  have 
thought  I  oughtF  to  give  up,  and  claim  the 
privileges  of  the  aged.  I  feel  confident  I 
have  had  more  enjoyment  by  so  doing,  and 
have  been  better  able  to  appreciate  the  com- 
forts attending  the  twilight  of  old  age,  and 
trust  I  have  done  no  harm,  believing  that 
using  the  strength  I  have  is  the  surest  means 
within  my  reach  of  receiving  more. 

I  think  thy  "check- rein"  is  well  used  when 
it  leads  to  an  increased  care  to  perform  pres- 
ent duties,  and  to  believe  that  with  the  past 
and  the  future  thou  hast  little  to  do. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  6.  1875. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  op 
Philadelphia. — This  institution  having  out- 
grown the  building  which  it  now  occupies, 
and  which  is  entirely  inadequate  to  its  pres- 
ent wants,  a  Board  of  Trustees  was  organ- 
ized eight  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing a  site  and  erecting  a  new  building, 
$100,000  having  been  subscribed  to  the  build- 
ing fiind. 

In  the  summer  of  1872,  the  construction  of 
the  northern  wing  of  the  proposed  edifice  was 
commenced  on  a  lot  of  ground  opposite  Lo- 
gan Square,  on  Bace  street,  and  it  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  roof  will  soon  be  completed. 
The  contracts  for  this  will  exhaust  the  treas- 
ury. By  a  clause  in  the  deed  of  trust,  the 
building  can  proceed  no  further  until  suffi- 
cient money  is  raised  to  cover  the  expenses 
thereby  incurred. 

Among  the  subscribers  to  the  building  fund 
we  are  glad  to  see  the  names  of  several  well- 
known  Friends.  There  are  many  others 
among  us  who  have  ample  means,  and  we  be- 
lieve there  are  few  objects  more  worthy  their 
liberality. 


From  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  tbe 
Trustees  we  subjoin  some  extracts,  which  we 
think  will  be  of  interest  to  a  large  proponicn 
of  our  readers : 

"  The  Society  was  formed  for  the  perpoBe  of  «  - 
quiriDf^  and  diffasin^  knowledge  of  ihe  work^  v:t 
the  Creator.  Its  foundation  is  dated  March  .1. 
1812.  Prominent  among  the  founders  was  a  dtvrui 
Friend  *  who  was  pleased  to  belieye  that  the  tin- 
fulness  of  men  is  aecribable  to  their  ignorance. .  r  i 
that  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  God's  work?  atA 
impart  it  to  them  coald  not  fail  to  make  them  Ut- 
ter citizens. 

"  The  institution  is  described  in  the  preamle  cf 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  for  its  incorpormtion.  ap- 
proved March  24,  1817,  as  a  society  for  the  emour- 
agement  and  cultivation  of  the  scieDCca,  devoted 
entirely  to  the  advancement  of  useful  learaiDg.  un- 
der the  name  of  '  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  ct 
Philadelphia.' 

«  From  the  date  of  its   foundation  to  ihe  present 
time  the  Society  has  held  a  stated  meeting  evert 
week.     Its  membership  is  not  limited  to  any  num- 
ber, creed,  or  class.     It  embraces  clergymen  of  dif- 
ferent sects,  lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  artists, 
tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  a  number  of  ladies:  no 
decent  person  who  is  willing  to  contribute  ten  dol- 
lars a  year  towards  the  cultivation  and  spre&d  of 
the  natural  Eciences  is  ineligible.     The  difcs.^fioo 
t)f  religious  and  political  topics  has  never  been  per- 
mitted in  the  Society,  because  it  was  conjectsred 
from  the  beginning  that  such  discussion  mighi  be 
detrimental,  if  not  fatal,  to  the   harmony  of  irttt- 
ings  held  exolusively   in  the  interest  of  sciec^Sc 
truth. 

"  Pursuant  of  the  Academy's  purposes,  tht  tor- 
mation  of  an  appropriate  library  and  cabin*-**  cf 
natural  objects  was  began  with  the  foundatioc  ot 
the  institution. 

"  The  library  now  contains  more  than  twenty- ivo 
thousand  volumes  of  works  in  every  department  of 
the  natural  sciences,  re|.orts  of  geographical  nad 
geological  explorations,  voyages,  travels,  sLi  » 
large  number  of  scientific  periodicals  and  seriaji  la 
the  several  languages  of  Europe.  It  is  mainiaiaei 
as  a  library  of  reference,  and  is  of  such  ezcelience 
as  to  be  resorted  to  by  students  from  different  parts 
of  our  country.  It  is  open  daily,  Smndayt  excepted, 
from  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  till  ten  o'clock  P.  M.,  aod 
may  be  consulted  fVeely  by  any  respectable  person. 
Its  money  value  has  been  estimated  at  more  tbaa 
two  hundred  ihoueand  dollars 

*<  Since  the  earliest  times,  the  advanceflsent  of 
civilization  has  followed  closely  every  considerable 
increase  of  knowledge,  and  its  expansion  has  beeo 
in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  education  amoog 
the  people.  To  this  fact  may  be  ascribed  the  cnccur- 


*  Believed  to  be  Jacob  Pierce. 
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a  cement  which  is  given  to  schools  and  institutions 
of  learning  of  all  kinds  by  the  enlightened  states- 
'nen  and  philanthropists  of  everjr  nation.  Yet  their 
beneficent  influence  on  the  progress  of  civilization 
— a  progress  we  are  all  pleased  to  see  and  should 
facilitate — is  not  widely  studied  or  very  generally 
appreciated.  .The  value  of  searches  for  hitherto 
unknown  facts,  pertaining  to  the  organic  and  inor- 
g^anic  matter  of  the  earth,  and  for  the  sources  of  the 
energies  t  f  forces  Which  rule  its  forms  and  existence 
is  not  easily  demonstrated  even  to  highly  intelli- 
gent people.  Had  Galvani  and  Volta  been  asked, 
during  the  concluding  decade  of  the  past  cectury, 
what  good  they  hoped  to  derive  from  making  frogs' 
leg's  twitch  by  the  application  of  different  metals 
to  their  nerves,  or  trying  to  discover  why  a  peculiar 
seneatioD  is  felt  when  the  point  of  the  tongue  is 
placed  between  a  piece  of  silver  and  a  piece  of  cop- 
per in  contact  with  each  other,  they  could  not  have 
answered  satisfactorily,  even  bad  they  known  that 
thej  were  acquiring  facts  necessary  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  the  creation  of 
an  occupation,  a  career  for  thousands  of  people  in 
the  future.       ...... 

'*  It  haa  been  well  said,  '  the  reward  of  the  dis 
coverer  in  natural  science  is,  in  all  contingencies, 
great.  To  stand,  as  it  were,  between  God  and  man, 
in  the  laboratory,  the  mine,  the  study,  anywhere, 
and  feel  that  within  the  few  by^past  minutes  there 
has  stolen  into  his  mind  what  has  hitherto  been 
known  to  God  alone,  to  reflect  further  on  the 
many  born  and  unborn  who  are  to  take  this  truth 
into  their  bosoms  as  a  part  of  their  sense  of  that 
primal  mystery,  is  a  privilege  so  high  and  a  pleasure 
so  overwhelming  as  to  sink  into  utter  insignificance 
not  only  the  toils  of  research,  but  all  the  emana- 
tions of  jealousy  and  prejudice  which  so  often  attend 
the  first  coming  of  truths  before  the  world.' 

<<  Votaries  of  abstract  science  are  rarely  success- 
ful in  solitude.  They  find  comfort,  and  recruit 
strength  in  a  society,  and  derive  assistance  by  par- 
ticipating in  or  listening  to  the  discussions  of  kin- 
dred spirits,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  such 
fellowship  gives  in  the  use  of  its  library,  or  labor- 
atory, or  museum.  The  facilities  afforded  by  the 
Boyal  Institution  to  Faraday,  for  example,  were  es- 
sential to  those  investigations  which  led  to  his 
brilliant  discoveries.  Newton  completed  his  dis- 
covery of  gravitation  by  hearing  Picard  read  a  paper 
before  the  Royal  Society."     .... 

To  commanicate  to  laborers  in  the  fields  of 
icience,  elsewhere,  such  valuable  information 
as  may  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Society, 
the  publication  of  its  Journal  was  commenced 
In  Fifth  month,  1817,  and  in  Third  month, 
1841,  that  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy 
%f  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  was  begun. 
A.  copy  of  the  latter  is  sent  to  the  editors  of 


the  IntMigeneeTy  from  which  frequent  extracts 
are  made  for  our  paper.  Both  these  publica- 
tions are  esteemed  of  such  scientific  value 
that  they  are  taken  by  two  hundred  kindred 
societies,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  exchange 
for  their  own  publications. 

Systematic  instruction  in  natural  science  is 
given  every  year,  without  charge,  by  ofiicers 
of  the  Society,  to  one  or  more  young  men,, 
and  monthly  contributions  are  made  towards 
their  maintenance  from  a  trust  fund  be* 
queathed  to  the  Academy  for  the  purpose  by 
the  late  A.  E.  Jeseup.  At  present,  two  youn^ 
men  and  one  young  woman  are  beneficiaries. 

The  Academy  encourages  original  investi- 
gations, seeks  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the 
works  and  laws  of  the  Creator,  and  strives  U> 
enlighten  ignorance  by  teaching,  by  its  pub- 
lications, by  opening  its  library  freely  for  con- 
sultation, and  its  museum  to  matriculants  of 
medical  schools  free,  and  to  the  public  for  a 
trifling  fee. 

"As  a  token  of  its  sense  of  obligUion,  rather  than 
as  a  return  for  favor,  the  Academy  gives  to  every 
contributor  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  building 
fond,  free  admission  to  the  museum  on  public  days^ 
the  use  of  the  reading-room  in  the  new  edifice,  the 
right  to  attend  all  pablic  lectures  delivered  under 
its  auspices,  as  well  as  to  purchase  its  publications 
on  the  same  terms  as  members,  during  bis  life. 

"  Every  member  of  the  Society  may  participate 
in  all  its  proceedings,  receive  its  publications  ojx 
the  terms  prescribed,  attend  all  lectures  which  may 
be  delivered  under  its  auspices,  use  the  librMry  and 
reading-room  every  day,  enjoy  all  tbe  facilities  it 
affords  for  study,  visit  the  museum  daily,  and  ireely 
introduce  friends  who  may  accompany  them. 

<t  Membership,  free  from  all  charge  during  life,  is 
given  to  every  contributor  of  two  handred  and  fifty- 
dollars  to  the  building  fund,  and  to  contributors  of 
one  thousand  dollars  and  upwards,  life  member* 
ship,  and,  if  dedred,  all  the  publications  of  t  je  So- 
ciety free  of  chariie  from  the  date  of  contribuiioa 
during  life. 

*^  Small  as  such  manifestations  of  thankfulness 
are,  the  institution  has  nothing  more  valuable  to* 
offer  for  the  patronage  it  solicits." 


^m 


Evening  Meetings. — A  meeting  for  wor- 
ship will   be  held  on  Third-day  evening  of 
each  week,  at  7i  o'clock,  commencing  on  the 
3d  instant,  and  continuing  for  three  monthe. 
The  order  will  be  as  follows : 

Green  Street,  Girard  Avenue,  Race  Street 
and  Spruce  Street    When  there  is  a  fifth 
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Third  day  in  the  month,  the  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  West  Philadelphia  Meeting  house. 
These  meetings  are  under  the  care  of  a 
joint  committee  appointed  bj  thiB  three 
Monthly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia^  and  are 
organized  for  the  special  benefit  of  those  who 
cannot  attend  the  mid-week  sittings.  We 
hope  that  all  such  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  afforded. 


DIED. 

LAING.— At  Newton,  Sussex  Co.,  New  Jersey,  on 
thft  11th  of  Eighth  month,  1874,  Aaron  G.  Lalnj?, 
of  New  York  city,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.  He 
bore  a  sickness  of  many  months  with  great  calmness 
and  resignation,  and  during  his  life  was  esteemed  as 
a  JQst  man  and  a  kind  neighbor. 

PIKE.— On  the  23d  of  Twelfth  month,  Mary,  wife 
of  Henry  Pike,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  her  age  ; 
an  approved  minister  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  held 
on  Spruce  street,  Philadelphia. 

Thus  another  of  our  aged  Friends  has  passed 
away — another  link  of  the  chain  that  binds  the  liv- 
ing present  with  the  past,  is  removed — another  re- 
<leemed  spirit  has  welcomed  a  liberation  from  the 
bonds  of  mortality,  and,  we  trust,  is  now  enjoying 
the  fruition  of  rest  and  peace  prepared  for  the  faith- 
ful. As  one  by  one,  our  friends  and  our  parents' 
friends  are  taken  from  our  view,  it  is  good  for  us  to 
think  upon  their  virtues,  their  act3  of  dedication' 
and  obedience,  their  upright  walking,  and  daily 
steadfast  endeavor  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the 
Monitor  within.  Earnestness  of  purpose,  a  sincerity 
of  concern  and  integrity  in  the  fulfilment  of  ap- 
prehended duty,  were  shown  forth  conspicuously  in 
Che  life  of  our  dear,  departed  friend,  and,  while 
they  claim  our  due  appreciation,  her  memory  will 
be  cherished  with  interest  and  affection. 

STOKES.—On  the  30th  of  Twelfth  month,  1874, 
John  Stokes,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Stokes,  aged 
22  months ;  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting. 

From  "  Public  Ledger  "—by  request. 
PH(EBE  THOMAS,  a  well  known  centenarian  of 
Delaware  county,  in  this  State,  died  January  19th, 
at  her  home  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  the  I05th 
year  of  her  age.  The  date  of  her  birth  and  the 
facts  of  her  life  are  said  to  be  thoroughly  well  au- 
thenticated by  the  records  of  the  Friends  in  Dela- 
ware county.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Mendenhall,  and  was  born  in  Concord 
township,  Delaware  county,  July  7th,  1770 — *'  the 
Seventh-day  of  the  Seventh  mo.,8eventeen  hundred 
and  seventy."  Her  grandfather  was  Benjamin  Men- 
denhall who  came  to  this  country  in  1686,  and  one 
of  whose  daughters  married  John  Bartram,  the  dis- 
tinguished botanist.  In  early  life  Phoebe  Menden- 
hall lived  with  her  half  sister,  Mary,  in  Darby,  from 
which  place  she  was  married  in  Friends'  meeting, 
in  1792,  to  Gideon  Thomas  of  Newtown,  Delaware 
county,  in  which  latter  place  she  resided  until  1865. 
She  had  been  a  widow  for  more  than  half  a  century 
when  the  hundreth  anniversary  of  her  birthday  was 
celebrated.  She  had  three  children,  Sarah,  Robert 
and  Ann,  the  latter  the  widow  of  Nathaniel  Speak- 
men.  In  1870,  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  her 
birthday,  which  took  place  at  the  residence  of 
Philip  Paxson,  in  East  Bradford,  Chester  county, 
there  were  present  nearly  200  relatives  and  con- 
Dections  of  Mrs.  Thomas.    Representatives  of  four 


generations  of  the  family  were  then  living  ui  the 
house  of  Mr.  Paxson.  her  daughter,  granddaughter 
and  great  grandchildren  being  with  her.  In  18*^, 
there  were  fifty  great-grandchildren  and  two  great 
great-grandchildren  living,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  had  a 
niece  95  years  of  age,  another  92,  one  85  and  aa- 
other  79  years  old.  The  latter  and  a  great-nephew. 
aged  83,  were  present  at  the  centennial  celebraUon 
of  her  birthday.  Mrs.  Thomas  lived  in  Media  for 
some  time  subsequent  to  1870,  and  more  receotlj 
with  relatives  in  Wilmington,  where  she  died.  Sh« 
said  that  she  remembered  the  roar  of  artillery  at 
the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  aa-. 
that  in  April,  1789,  she  saw  George  Washingtot 
passing  through  Darby  on  his  way  from  Mount  ^  er- 
non  to  take  his  seat  as  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States. 


For  Frlenda*  Intelligeneer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  OORRE8PONI>E2nr. 

A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  LAND  OF  THE  PHARAOHS. 

No.  34. 
(Continued  firom  page  7M.) 

We  took  a  rainy  leave  of  Constantinopk 

on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  Eleventh  montli, 

and  saw,  as  we  steamed  out  of  the  harbor,  its 

forest  of  minarets  sparkling  through  the  mi* 

as  if  to  honor  our  departure.      The  wind 

blows  fiercely,  and  we  cannot  stand  on  the 

rain-drenched  deck  to  see  the  light  of  SUm- 

boul  fade  behind  us,  and  night  hida  from  m 

all  sight  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  of  the 

Hellespont,  which  we  enter  towards  morning. 

Our  first  stoppage,  just  before  break  of  day, 

was  at  Gallipoli,  the  Callipolis  of  the  ancients. 

As  we  could  not  see  the  town,  wc  qiutriy 

awaited  the  coming  of  the  dawn,  and  our 

strong  ship    passed  on  steadily   down    the 

famous  strait.    We  did  not  see  the  points 

where  Xerxes  attached  his  bridge  wh«i  he 

crossed  the  Dardanelles  for  the  invasion  of 

Greece,  which  is  also  memorable  as  the  place 

where  the  army  of  the  mighty  Macedonian 

passed  into  Asia,  to  devastate  in   tam  the 

Persian  realm.    Here  we  are  also  reminded 

of  the  mythical  love  story  of  Hero  and  Le- 

ander.  To  swim  across  the  broad,  rapid  strsit 

was  deemed  an  incredible  feat  till  Lord  Bj- 

ron  demonstrated  its  possibility  by  performiBg 

it  himself.    In  the  bright  morning  we  cast 

anchor  before  the  town  of  Dardanelles,  at  the 

entrance  of  the  strait.  Here  the  water  rushes 

past  us  with  a  fury  that  reminds  me  of  the 

current  of  the  upper  Danube,  and  it  seems 

almost  impossible  that  sailing  vessels  could 

be  propelled  against  it    Indeed,  we  are  told, 

that  it  is  only  when  the  wind  is  very  fAVor- 

able  that  they  attempt  the  passage,  and  that 

when  a  north  wind  blows  no  ship  can  enter; 

but  when  the  wind  is  strong  firom  the  soatlu 

the  waves  feel  iU  power,  and  very  little  car 

rent  is  perceived. 

And    now  we    pass  onward    toward  the 
JSgean,  and  note  the  army  of  windmills  <» 
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!  Sigean   promontory,  the    tiny    Babbit 
iDds,  and  sail  on  between  the  famed  Tene- 

of  Troian  story  and  the  supposed  site  of 
)j,  on  the  mainland. 

This  rocky  island  was  one  of  the  first  con- 
sts  of  Persia  from  Greece,  and  it  subse- 
intlj  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Atheni- 
,  the  Lacedemonians,  the  Bomans,  the 
3ek  emperors  and,  in  a  later  age,  the  Turks, 
would  seem  to  be  of  little  value,  a  mere 
I  of  desolate-looking  rocks,  but  a  closer 
)ectioD  might  reveal  spots  of  fertility  and 
isant  valleys  even  here. 
Vti  next  pass  the  more  important  island  of 
ylene,  the  Lesbos  of  the  ancients,  situated 
roDt  of  the  Adramytian  Gulf.  It  is  sep- 
:ed  from  the  continent  by  a  majestic  chan- 
about  nine  miles  wide,  and  we  have  a  no- 
view  of  both  shores.  This  island  has  a 
t  fertile  soil  and  delightful  climate,  and 
rery  favorably  situated  for  commerce. 
}re  the  Greek  revolution,  it  had  60,000 
ibitants,  but  Mitylene  suffered  so  terribly 
1  the  calamities  of  that  period  that  her 
ulation  was  reduced  one-half     The  olive 

the  vine,  as  well  as  the  many  delicious 
ts  of  these  lands,  grow  here  in  great  abun- 
ce.  Our  ship  pauses  long  enough  to  re- 
e  what  tribute  the  isle  can  give,  and  then 
paas  onward  into  the  beautiful  night  again. 

note  the  exceeding  purity  of  the  air,  the 

blue  of  the  sea,  the  intense  coloring  of 
sunset  sky,  and  the  unutterable  glories  of 
host  of  heaven.  The  North  Star  is  sink- 
behind  us,  and  the  southern  constellations 
g  up  more  and  more  as  we  sail  towards 
1.  Pegasus  is  mounting  to  the  highest 
ens,  and  our  surly  arctic  Bears  sink  cor- 
)ndingly.  The  phosphorescence  of  the 
)eneath  is  in  httrmony  with  the  jubilant 
res  on  high ;  and  the  mildness  of  the  air 
)t8  us  to  linger  long  on  the  upper  deck, 
e  pleasant    talk   beguiles  the  evening 

9. 

le  next  morning  we  waken  in  the  harbor 
nyrna,  and  the  "  queen  of  the  cities  of 
olia"  lies  before.  It  is  built  on  the  ac- 
ly  of  Mont  Pagus,  and  on  the  summit  of 
bill  are  the  ruined  walls  of  a  fortress, 
city  has  a  charming  situation,  and  pre- 
an  attractive  appearance  from  the  water, 
ire  notified  that  our  ship  will  lie  here  till 
lock  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  we  will 

opportunity  to  land  and  explore  the 
.  We  lose  no  time  then,  but  engage  the 
^es  of  the  first  boatman  who  presents 
ilf,  and  are  soon  landed  in  Smyrna,  a 
of  old  renown,  which  contends  for  the 
'  of  having  given  birth  to  Homer.  But 
Imyrna  of  to-day  is  not  the  8myrna  of 
uity,  called  the  *'  Crown  of  Ionia,''  and 

Ornament  of  Asia."    Ten  times  has  it 


been  ruined,  and  ten  times  has  it  risen  anew 
in  splendor — a  circumstance  due,  no  doubt, 
to  its  excellent  situation  and  charming  clim- 
ate. We  engage  the  services  of  a  guide,  who 
conducts  us  into  a  Greek  hospital  for  the  sick 
and  the  insane.  An  amiable-looking  eccle- 
siastic receives  us  kindly,  and  ask^  if  we 
would  like  to  see  the  insane  department  The 
building  is  spacious  and  airy,  and  pretty 
clean,  and  we  pass  through  a  locked  gateway 
into  a  passage,  on  one  side  of  which  are 
apartments  for  lunatics.  Some  idiotic-looking 
creatures  were  wandering  about,  laughing 
foolishly,  and  one,  who  was  said  to  be  violent, 
was  chained  in  the  corner  of  the  court-yard. 
He  shook  his  fetters,  and  started  up  on  seeing 
us,  and  asked  what  country  we  were  from. 
The  priest  told  him  we  were  from  America, 
when  he  exclaimed  in  Greek,  "  May  God  pre- 
serve you  I*'  One  or  two  started  forward  to 
seize  the  hands  of  the  priest,  and  he  smiled  at 
their  afiectionate  greeting  and  did  not  repulse 
them.  They  were  clad  in  the  coarsest  and 
scantiest  of  garments,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
comforts  except  shelter  and  food,  and  it  was 
a  great  contrast  in  almost  every  respect  to  the 
institutions  for  the  shelter  and  cure  of  the 
insane  in  more  favored  lands.  The  priest 
apologized  for  the  poverty  of  the  arrange- 
ments, and  said  they  had  no  support  whatever 
from  the  Turkish  government,  having  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  contributions  of  the 
benevolent.  We  declined  making  a  tour  of 
the  sick  wards,  thinking  we  might  encounter 
some  contagious  disease,  but  we  saw  evidences 
of  much  kind  care  bestowed  on  the  patients, 
and  the  apartments  appeared  large,  cool  and 
quiet. 

We  next  visit  a  school  for  Armenian  chil- 
dren, and  are  received  by  three  of  the  teach- 
ers, who  speak  the  French  language,  and  who 
seem  to  take  pleasure  in  showing  us  their 
school-rooms,  and  the  little  dark-browed, 
black-eyed  girls  who  brightened  them.  They 
are  instructed  both  in  the  Armenian  and 
French  languages,  and  cheerful  looks  and 
polite,  orderly  behaviour  were  evidences  that 
they  were  being  rationally  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  true  civilization.  One  of  the 
teachers  was  a  French  Alsatian,  and  she  told 
us  she  hoped  to  go  to  America  before  long, 
desiring  us  to  give  her  our  names  and  ad- 
dresses. Our  country  is  the  land  of  hope  and 
promise  to  all  nations,  and  these  Alsatians, 
who  feel  as  if  their  country  was  taken  from 
them,  would  be  a  most  interesting  element 
among  us  if  they  should  turn  their  steps 
thither. 

We  did  not  visit  the  remains  of  ancient 
Smyrna  on  the  hill-top,  satisfying  ourselves 
with  looking  at  them  from  a  distance.  There 
is  no  carriage  road  up,  it  is  too  warm  to  walk 
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and  the  donkeys  do  look  eo  inadequate.  It 
was  here  that  the  Christian  faith  took  such 
root  in  the  early  days,  that  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus  from  his  island  of  refuge  could 
send  to  the  faithful  in  Smyrna  such  words  of 
commendation,  encouragement  and  of  prom- 
ise, "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will 
give  thee  the  crown  of  life."  Somewhere,  too, 
among  these  ruins,  it  is  said  the  great  Polycarp 
suffered  martyrdom,  and  in  a  central  position 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  mosque,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  primitive  church  of 
Smyrna. 

We  wandered  through  many  of  the  thor- 
oughfares of  modem  Smyrna,  and  admired 
the  comfortable  and  elegant  arrangement  of 
many  of  the  houses  in  the  Frank  Quarter. 
The  front  doors  were  often  open,  and  we 
could  see  into  a  broad  hall  with  marble  floor, 
and  beyond,  through  ample  windows  of  colored 
glass,  into  a  garden  of  tropical  plants  and  of 
gushing  fountains.  Broad  divans  are  placed 
along  the  walls,  and  all  looks  cool,  calm  and 
luxurious.  We  entered  a  house  which  was 
undergoing  repairs,  and  greatly  admired  the 
lofty  and  spacious  rooms,  the  richly-orna- 
mented walls,  and  the  softly-cushioned  win- 
dow-seats. Great  troops  of  camels,  led  by 
Arabs  in  picturesque  gowns,  trod  soflly  along 
the  stony  streets,  and  tropical  fruits — pome- 
granates, oranges,  lemons,  dates,  grapes  and 
many  kinds  of  nuts  were  offered  for  sale  on 
every  hand.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  regret 
that  time  was  not  allowed  us  to  visit  the  ruins 
of  Ephesus  by  rail,  as  we  had  hoped  and  ex- 
pected to  do,  but  the  steamer  is  to  move  on- 
ward at  4  o'clock,  instead  of  giving  the  day 
and  a  half,  which  would  be  about  sufficient 
for  the  satisfactory  exploration  of  these  two 
famous  places. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  the  steamer  starts 
again,  and  we  pass  out  of  the  beautiful  spac- 
ious gulf  and  turn  our  course  southward. 
Night  comes,  and  we  are  told  that  the  island 
of  Scio  will  be  reached  about  midnight,  and 
that  we  should  move  on  before  daylight,  and 
BO  lose  all  eight  of  this  interesting  Greek  isle, 
the  ancient  Chios,  the  paradise  of  the  Levant. 

The  nei^t  morning  finds  us  just  entering  the 
numerous  group  of  islands  which  lie  at  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  jEgean — the  Sporades. 
We  pass  between  the  rock  of  Patmos,  forever 
memorable  to  all  Christans  as  the  spot  where 
the  aged  apostle  John  had  his  sublime  visions 
of  great  things  to  be,  and  of  the  final  triumph 
of  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  over  all  the 
powers  of  darkness.  And  so  we  gazed  long, 
this  fair,  bright  Sabbath  morning,  on  the  bold 
mountain  isle,  where  was  heard  the  great 
Voice,  "like  the  sound  of  many  waters," 
which  spake  such  thrilling  words  of  warning 
and  of  judgment  to  those  that  professed  the 


Christian  faith  in  that  early  day.  It  .u 
solid  irregular  mass  of  rock,  28  miles  In  e> 
cuit,  bleak  aud  very  barren,  and,  so  far  i^i? 
can  see,  entirely  without  trees.  On  iis  bif^ 
est  summit,  called  St.  Elijah,  we  cao  itt  i 
great  convent,  like  a  fortress  in  aspect,  vhia 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Alexis  I  y 
nenes.  We  read  that  the  supposed  abo<i«  ' 
St.  John  is  a  grotto,  belonging  totheci.c 
astery.  It  is  pr.^tected  by  a  chapel,  winn 
numerous  lamps  are  perpetually  kept  bon- 
ing, and  on  whose  walls  are  rudely  depicai 
the  various  subjects  of  the  Apocalypse,  a:l 
the  monks  who  guard  the  grotto  point  ou::j 
visitors  the  fissures  in  the  roof  as  those  tbrnsTJi 
which  the  apostle  beard  "the  voice  fr.i 
heaven,  like  the  sound  of  many  waters." 

On  the  other  hand  lies  the  rich  and  beaj:> 
ful  Samos,  celebrated  in  Greek  f&bie  as  tb 
birth-place  of  Juno,  and  still  retaioiog  tmti 
of  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Samian  Jaoc  i 
its  southern  promontory,  Cape  Colonoa.  b 
not  this  a  venerable  isle — the  birih-plaat' 
Pythagoras ;  of  Choerilus  the  poet ;  of  Coei 
the  mathamatician ;  of  Timanthes the  painur. 
and  the  place  of  refuge  from  persfcutioc  •: 
Herodotus  the  Father  of  History  ?  It  w 
also  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  persecotel 
Christians  of  Asia  in  later  times,  thepeopc 
being  distinguished  for  their  brsTery  and  i> 
dependent  spirit 

At  eventide,  we  pass  out  into  the  bread 
sea,  now  calm  as  a  lake,  and  deeply,  dark.y, 
beautifully  blue.  As  the  emin?  ^;^?^^* 
into  night  the  troubled  watera  bebin-l  *• 
gleam  with  a  fitful  phosphorescence ;  ibe  4-' 
is  soft  and  mild,  and  so  very  pare  and  f.^* 
that  we  hardly  recognize  our  constant  fel.'  • 
travellers,  the  stars,  in  their  unwonted  gKrr 

The  next  day  we  have 'no  islands  as  la- 
marks,  but  dash  right  on  with  fiivoring  wica 

'<  O'er  the  glad  watera  of  the  dark  blue  set. 
•  •  .  •  •  * 

Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  haih  ::•' 
And  danced  exultant  o*er  the  waters  wide, 
The  exulting  sense— the  pulse's  maddcniDg  I'-K 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  « 

S.R. 

Eleventh  tnonlh,  U/A,  1S74. 


«  — 


Content  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  bt*" 
prayer  is  its  aliment.  It  is  satisfied  o:; 
der  every  dispensation  of  Providence,  v^ 
takes  thankfully  its  allotted  portion :  nen' 
inquiring  whether  a  little  more  would  d(J  ^ 
a  little  better ;  knowing  that  if  God  hid  * 
judged,  it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  »=• 
to  have  given  the  more  as  the  less.  Tm*^' 
not  true  content  which  does  not  enjoy,  a«  "■" 
gift  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  what  it  has;  do'' 
that  true  patience  which  does  not  s^^' 
meekly  the  loss  of  what  it  had,  bccawe  u  » 
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ot  His  will  that  it  should  have  it  longer.- 
lannak  More, 


THE  CLEAR  YIBIOK. 

BT  J.  6.  WBITTIBR. 

I  did  bat  dream.    I  never  knew 
What  charms  oor  sternest  season  wore. 

Was  never  yet  the  sky  so  blae, 
Was  never  earth  so  white  before. 

TilJ  now  I  never  saw  the  glow 

Of  snnset  on  yon  hills  of  snow, 

And  never  learned  the  bonghs'  designs 

Of  beauty  in  its  leafless  lines. 

Did  ever  socb  a  morning  break 

As  that  my  eastern  windows  see  ? 
Did  ever  such  a  moonlight  take 

Weird  photographs  of  shrub  and'tree? 
Rang  ever  bells  so  wild  and  fleet 
The  music  of  the  winter  street?    • 
Was  ever  yet  a  round  by  half 
^)0  merry  as  jon  schoolboy's  laugh  ? 

0  earth  I  with  gladness  overfraugbt, 
No  added  charm  thy  face  bath  found ; 

Within  my  heart  the  change  is  wrought, 
My  footsteps  make  enchanted  ground. 

From  couch  of  pain  and  curtained  room 

Forth  to  tby  light  and  air  I  come, 

To  find  in  ell  that  meets  my  eyes 

The  freshness  of  a  glad  surprise. 

Fair  seem  these  winter  days,  and  soon 

Shall  blow  the  warm  west  winds  of  spring, 
To  set  the  unbound  rills  in  tune, 

And  bitber  urge  the  blue-bird's  wing. 
Tbe  vales  ehHll  laugh  in  flowers,  the  woods 
Grow  mist^  green  with  leafing  buds, 
And  violets -and  windflowers  sway 
Against  tbe  throbbing  heart  of  May. 

Brenk  forth,  my  lips,  in  praise,  and  own 

Tbe  wiser  love  severely  kind  ; 
Since,  richer  for  its  chastening  ^rown, 

I  see,  whereas  I  once  was  blind. 
Tby  world,  0  Fmherl  hath  not  wronged 
With  loss  the  lifo*by  thee  prolonged; 
But  still,  with  every  added  y^ar, 
More  beautiful  Thy  works  appear! 

As  Thou  bast  made  Thy  world  without. 
Make  Thou  more  fair  my  world  within ; 

Sfiine  through  its  lingering  clouds  of  doubt, 
Rebuke  its  haunting  shapes  of  sin  ; 

Fill,  brief  or  long,  my  granted  span 

Of  life  with  love  to  Thee  and  man  ; 

Strike  when  Thou  wilt  the  hour  of  rest. 

But  let  my  last  days  be  my  best  I 


FINISHING  THE  WOBE. 

BT  LORD  KIM  LOCH. 

Ever  in  life  is  a  work  to  do, 

Long  enduring  and  ne'er  gone  through  ; 

Seeming^  to  end,  and  begun  anew. 

Knowledge  hath  still  some  more  to  know; 
Wealth  bad  greater  to  which  to  grow ; 
Everj  race  bath  farther  to  go. 

3a7  not,  e'en  at  thy  latest  date, 

Sow  I  have  nought  hot  to  rest  and  wait ; 

Something  will  take  thee  without  the  gate. 


What  if  thine  earthly  task  be  o'er, 
Still  is  another  for  thee  in  store. 
Heavenward  walking,  and  heavenly  lore : 

Graces  to  nurture,  snares  to  shun ; 

Sins  to  get  rid  of,  one  by  one ; 

This  is  a  work  which  will  ne'er  be  done. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  JAPAN. 

BT   HON.    HORACE     CAPBON. 

Formerly  U.S.  Coramisaioner  of  Agriculture. 

(Continued  from  page  766. ) 

SICE. 

Bice  is  tbe  staple  crop  of  Japan.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  census  reports  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  the  exact  acreage  of  rice.  The 
report  of  1870  placed  the  number  of  acres  at 
8,000,000.  Whether  the  area  devoted  to  cul- 
tivation is  increasing  or  not,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell. 

The  production  has  been  controlled  entirely 
in  the  past  by  the  home  demand.  Now  that 
the  imperial  edict  forbidding  its  export  has 
been  repealed,  the  production  will  be  stim- 
ulated by  the  world's  demand. 

The  last  «  Red  Book"  of  the  Tycoon  gives 
the  total  income  of  the  Daimios,  which  was 
always  paid  in  rice,  ai  6,000,000,000  pounds, 
or  111,000,000  bushels.  This  did  not  include 
the  income  of  the  Mikado's  court  at  Xieto, 
for  the  support  of  which  the  income  of  the 
five  richest  provinces  of  the  empire  was  set 
apart  Thus  the  rice  product  was  able  to 
pay  a  tax  of  from  seven  to  eight  billion 
pounds  annually. 

Ninety  five  per  cent  of  the  rice  of  Japan 
is  low-land  rice;  almost  the  whole  of  the 
valley  land  is  devoted  to  rice  growing,  It  is 
the  richest  soil,  and  is  the  best  adapted  to 
irrigation.  The  land  is  divided  into  small 
lots,  scarcely  any  more  than  an  acre  in  one 
lot,  and  often  less  than  one-quarter  that 
amount,  and  embanked.  This  is  thoroughly 
leveled,  so  as  to  be  entirely  flooded.  All  the 
soil  removed  in  leveling  is  put  on  a  lesser 
spaceadjoining,  which  is  planted  in  vegetables. 
The  rice  ground  is  thoroughly  flooded  sev- 
eral times,  on  difierent  days  in  April,  after 
which  it  is  dug  up  with  a  heavy  hoe.  This 
hoe  or  spud  is  unlike  any  civilized  imple- 
ment. I'he  blade  is  about  sixteen  inches  long 
and  four  inches  wide,  and  will  weigh  from 
six  to  eight  pounds.  The  handle  is  five  feet 
long.  With  a  powerful  blow  it  is  sunk  the 
full  length  of  the  blade  into  the  soft  soil,  and 
with  the  long  leverage  of  the  handle  a  large 
amount  of  earth  is  lifted  up  and  turned  over. 
This  process  is  slow,  but  it  leaves  the  soil  in 
a  mucn  better  condition  than  can  any  plow.  At 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  as  the  whole  cost  of 
a  day's  labor  it  does  not  cost  much  more  to 
dig  up  an  acre  of  tilled  land  to  this  depth 
than  it  does  to  plow  an  acre  with  us.  In  May 
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the  seed-rice,  about  one  and  a  half  bushels,  is 
put  upon  an  acre:  It  is  first  sown  upon  a 
small  piece  of  ground.  The  5th  day  of  June 
is  the  national  thanksgiving  (transplanting) 
day,  when  these  thickly-sown  stalks  are  pulled 
up  and  transplanted  in  the  rice  paddy,  where 
it  is  grown,  the  soil  having  been  prepared  by 
thorough  flooding  till  it  is  completely  sat- 
urated. After  the  transplanting  it  is  again 
flooded,  and  while  in  this  condition  800 
pounds  of  rape^eed  oil* cake,  or  sardine  oil- 
cake thoroughly  pulverized,  and  costing  from 
eight  to  twelve  dollars,  is  sown  to  the  acre. 
The  water  is  then  turned  ofl*,  leaving  this 
soaked  fertilizer  at  the  root  of  the  rice  stalks. 
After  frequent  floodings  during  the  summer, 
it  is  harvested  in  October.  It  is  cut  with  a 
sickle  something  like  a  corn-knife,  bound  in 
bundles,  and  carried  to  high  ground,  dried, 
and  threshed  at  leisure,  or  rather  shelled  bv 
drawing  the  heads  of  a  small  handful  through 
a  crude  hetchel. 

The  cleaning  or  winnowing  is  done  by 
pouring  the  rice  from  a  basket  or  bucket 
upon  mats  by  one  person,  while  another  fiins 
it  with  a  large  paper  fan. 

All  this  work  of  cutting,  binding,  shelline, 
and  cleaning  is  done  by  women,  who,  while 
cutting  and  binding,  stand  bare-legged  in 
the  water  ten  to  twelve  inches  deep.  The 
rice  is  then  put  into  small  straw  bags,  about 
130  pounds  in  each,  and  sent  to  the  mills  on 
the  backs  of  men  or  horses,  where  it  is  hulled 
by  water  power,  or  by  the  primitive  mortar 
and  pestle  worked  by  the  feet.  From  the  in- 
terior horses  are  used  to  carry  the  rice,  300 
pounds  being  the  average  load  to  a  horse. 
A  good  horse,  with  a  man  to  lead  him,  will 
earn  fifty  cents  a  day,  out  of  which  the  man 
is  fed  and  the  horse  fed  and  shod. 

The  average  yield  is  fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  the  average  weight  of  lowland  rice 
is  53i  pounds  to  the  bushel,  making,  2,666} 
pounds  to  the  acre.  It  requires  eighty  days' 
labor  to  each  acre  from  the  first  flooding  till 
the  rice  is  marketed. 

The  result  per  acre  of  rice-raising  can  be 
stated  as  follows :  Labor,  $18 ;  manure,  $S ; 
interest  on  $100  at  10  per  cent,  $10 ;  total 
cost,  $36  ;  2»666f  pounds  of  rice,  at  2f  cents, 
$66.66} ;  total  profit,  $30.66}. 

If  the  above  was  a  real  profit,  the  farmer 
could  make  a  favorable  snowing;  but  the 
Government  tax  is  claimed  by  the  farmers  to 
be  50  per  cent,  of  this  profit,  leaving  only 
$17  to  $18  per  acre. 

As  I  remarked  before,  ten  acres  is  a  large 
amount  for  one  proprietor,  and  many  have 
one  acre  or  less.  The  upland  rice  is  sown  at 
the  same  time,  and  flooded  and  manured  in 
the  same  manner ;  but  the  yield  is  far  less 
and  the  profits  proportionably  small.    The 


lowlands  rest  during  the  winter,  but  the  a;* 
lands  are  immediately  dug  up  and  fertilin-i 
with  rice-bran  or  hulls,  or  horse-maBure,  rift- 
straw,  or  liquid  manure  from  water  closeu. 
at  a  cost  of  about  $4  to  the  acre,  and  sown  .i 
wheat  or  barley. 

WHEAT 

is  sown  in  November  in  drills  tizteen  incb-.^ 
apart,  and  one  and  a  quarter  bushel  of  atr 
to  the  acre.  In  three  or  four  weeks  a  row  . 
pease,  turnips,  onions,  cabbage,  or  some  other 
kind  of  vegetable,  is  planted  between  thes- 
crills,  and  then  the  wheat  is  regul&rly  hoeii 
and  irrigated  with  the  vegetables.  ^ 

In  April  and  May  the  wheat  is  ready  i." 
harvest.   It  has  a  short,  but,  compared  to  u* 
straw,  heavy  head.     The  stalk  seldom  grow* 
higher  than  two  feet,  and  often  not  more  thu 
twenty  inches.    The  Japanese  farmers  harr 
brought   the  art  of  dwarfing  to  perfectioa 
They  claim,  and  truly,  I  believe,  that  the  stnr 
of  their  wheat  has  bten  so  dwarfed  that  d 
matter  how  much  manure  is  used  it  will  s.: 
grow  longer,  but  that  the  length  of  the  who:- 
head  is  increased.   Certain  it  is,  that  on  tbe: 
richest  soils  and  with  the  heaviest  yields  tr^ 
wheat-stalks  never  fall  down   and  lodge  '^ 
the  ground,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  crc^ 
as  in  the  United  States. 

The  process  of  cutting,  binding,  tbresbiuZ. 
or  shelling  is  the  same  as  with  rioe.  It  is  put 
into  the  same  straw-bags  or  holders  and  sent 
to  market  on  the  backs  of  horses.  I  did  nut 
fully  explain  the  earnings  of  these  packers. 
They  are  paid  one  cent  per  hundred  pouD<ir 
for  every  mile,  and  as  they  carry  300  pounds 
they  earn  three  cents  for  every  mile.  FifUei- 
miles  is  about  the  average  distance  traveler 
in  a  day.  The  earnings  of  a  packer  and  b> 
horse  per  day  is  therefore  forty-five  cen*^ 
The  horse's  shoes  are  an  important  item  ^^ 
his  expenses.  These  shoes  are  made  of  plaitev 
straw,  and  cost  four  to  five  cents  a  set.  b  i 
stony  country  like  Japan  these  straw  ^ho^* 
are  quickly  cut  through.  It  requires  tf- 
sets  per  day.  The  shoes  for  each  day  o.^; 
more  than  the  man's  food,  possibly  more  thai  < 
the  horse's.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  feni 
acre  is  12}  bushels.  It  requires  only  thinr 
days'  labor  to  raise  an  acre  of  wheat. 

in  making  a  statement  of  the  cost  and  re- 
sults of  raising  an  acre  of  wheat,  it  most  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  same  acre  raises  thi^ 
other  crops  the  same  year.  The  statemec:. 
therefore,  would  be  as  follows : 

Interest  on  value  of  an  acre  cf  uplas  i 
$40,  at  10  per  cent,  $4;  labor  (SO  dan 
work),  $3.60;  manure,  $4 ;  total  cost,  $lLoi : 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  wheat.  &• 
$2.50,  $18.75 ;  profit  on  an  acre,  $7.15. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  profit  of  the  w* 
etables  raised  at  the  same  time  as  the  «fa«s(- 
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and  also  the  profits  of  the  upland  rice  and 
vegetables  in  the  summer,  all  of  which  will 
sum  up  to  nearly  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  making 
the  wheat-land  fully  as  profitable  as  that  which 
grows  the  lowland  rice.    The  reader  will  see 
what  an  enormous  production  there  is  from 
this  acre  of  high  sandy  upland,  12i  bushels 
of  wh^at,  a  crop  of  upland  rice,  and  two  full 
crops  of  vegetables.    Such  a  drain  upon  the 
soil  is  unknown  in  the  United  States.     Yet 
all  this  upland  of  which  I  write  has  been 
tilled  in  this  way  and  subjected  to  this  enor- 
mous annual  drain  for  fifteen  hundred  years, 
as  shown  by  the  written  history  of  these  peo- 
ple ;  how  much  longer  is  unknown  ;  still  it 
yields  as  much   now  as  ever,  and  perhaps 
more. 

BARLEY 

is  ground  the  same  as  wheat,  except  that  the 
seeding  is  heavier,  and  the  yield  is  25  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Barley  sells  for  one-half  the 
price  of  wheat ;  the  profits  are  therefore  about 
the  same.  Barley  is  fed  to  horses,  cattle, 
hogs  and  fowls,  and  is  also  boiled  and  eaten 
by  the  lower  classes.  Boiled  wheat  is  much 
eaten  by  the  people,  and  wheat  is  now  being 
exported  to  China. 

COTTON 

is  a  crop  second  alone  in  importance  to  rice. 
Ck)tton  clothing  is  as  universally  worn  as  rice 
is  universally  eaten.  Cotton  is  raised  every- 
where  south  of  the  fortieth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. North  of  the  thirty  sixth  parallel  it  is 
>nly  grown  by  families  for  their  own  manu- 
acture  and  wear.  That  grown  so  far  north 
las  a  shorty  coarse  staple,  and  is  little  sought 
or  in  market.  South  of  the  thirty-fifth 
parallel  the  crop  is  good  and  the  staple  fine, 
ong,  and  strong. 

The  exact  acreage  and  amount  of  cotton 
aised  in  Japan  is  unknown.  The  amount 
roduced  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  en- 
rely  controlled  by  the  home  demand.  Here- 
fter,  when  the  better  varieties  have  been  in- 
'oduced,  and  they  learn  to  grow  and  prepare 

as  demanded  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 

will  be  an  important  article  of  export  I 
lould  say  ratner  that,  with  the  enterprise 
ad  energy  displayed  io  adopting  improved 
lacbinery,  and  with  their  abundant  and  in- 
>mparably  cheap  and  ingenious  labor,  and 
ith  their  boundless  deposits  of  coal  and  iron 
'  the  best  quality,  and  their  abundant  water- 
)wer,  cotton  goods  ought  in  time  to  be  an 
iportant  item  of  their  exports. 

The  requirements  of  the  cotton-plant  in 
ipan  are,  a  light  sandy  soil  and  an  exposure 
^posite  to  that  of  the  sea,  as  an  exposure  to- 
ird  the  sea  is  unfavorable.    It  is  that  kind 

soil  that  rice  does  not  seek,  and  there  are 
any  millions  of  acres  on  which  it  could  be 
ised  successfully  which  now  are  not  used 


for  any  agricultural  purpose.  The  soil  i» 
thoroughly  spaded  or  hoed  up,  and  the  sur- 
face laid  out  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  and  in  the 
tranches  is  put  the  manure,  4  or  5  inches  be- 
low the  surface,  which  may  be  horse-manure,, 
rotted  straw,  or  liquid  manure  from  closets ; 
if  the  latter,  it  is  applied  on  the  surface  or 
mixed  with  rice-bran  and  buried  in  the 
trenches.  The  average  cost  of  these  fertiliz- 
ers to  the  acre  is  $8  to  $10.  The  seed  is 
sown  4  or  5  in  a  place,  12  inches  apart,  then 
covered  lightly  with  earth  not  over  1  inch 
deep.  The  plant  appears  above  the  ground 
in  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  and  when  3  or  4 
inches  high  all  but  one  are  pulled  out.  In  a 
few  days  the  plants  are  hoed  and  slightly 
hilled.  Then  between  the  rows  of  cotton  a 
trench  or  furrow  is  dug,  manure  of  some  kind 
is  placed  in  it,  and  pease  or  some  other  kind 
of  quickly-maturing  vegetable  planted ;  four 
to  six  dollars'  worUi  of  manure  is  used  for 
these  vegetables.  Early  in  September  the 
cotton-plant  flowers,  and  in  Octooer  the  holla 
are  filled  and  ready  for  picking.  Women  are 
employed  for  this  work.  1  he  plants  are  short,, 
not  more  than  18  inches  high.  The  cotton  is 
prepared  by  a  crude  gin  with  wooden  rollers, 
and  is  then  packed  in  bales  of  100  pounds 
each.  The  average  yield  of  an  acre  is  666f 
pounds.  The  ruling  prices  for  several  years 
have  been  from  18  to  20  cents  per  pound. 
Seventy  days'  work  from  the  first  spading  up 
to  the  completion  of  the  bailing,  are  required 
to  each  acre,  costing  $8.75. 

As  soon  as  this  cotton  and  vegetable  crop 
is  removed,  one  of  wheat  and  vegetable  is 
raised,  as  I  have  described  in  speaking  of 
wheat.  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  calling 
attention  to  the  enormous  drain  annually 
made  upon  this  light  upland  soil,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  this,  it  is  more  fertile  now 
than  a  thousand  years  ago.  This  acre  of 
cotton-land  produces  666f  pounds  of  cotton, 
12i  bushels  of  wheat,  and  two  full  crops  of 
vegetables  every  year.  Such  a  production  is 
unknown  elsewhere  in  the  history  of  agricul- 
ture. Cannot  our  farmers  learn  from  this 
single  acre  of  land,  which  has  been  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  its  tillers  for  a  thousand  years,  and 
still  gives  its  golden  return  for  all  the  labor 
and  for  all  the  fertilizers  so  lavishly  bestowed 
upon  it,  that  thorough  tillage  of  a  small  area 
of  land,  well  fertilized,  is  much  the  more 
profitable?  In  the  United  States  the  farmer 
tills  for  the  present,  taking  away  from  the 
soil  annually  its  fertility  in  the  products  it 
yields,  without  any  adequate  return,  and  his 
sons  inherit  an  impoverished  soil  in  conse- 
quence of  his  prodigal  and  wasteful  tillage. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  worst  infidelity  is  infidelity  to  duty* 
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The  simplest  system  of  doctrines  is  roost 
likely  to  advauce  the  permanent  glory  of  the 
gospel.  Everything  is  admirable  aUd  sub- 
lime in  proportion  to  its  simplicity.  The 
objects  which  are  grandest  in  the  works  of 
nature  are  among  uie  simplest  Of  the  sub 
lime  works  of  God,  this  is  one  of  the  striking 
characteristics.  What  more  sublime  than 
the  starry  heavens,  the  lofty  mountains,  the 
unfathomable  ocean,  whether  sleeping  or 
tempestuous?  Yet  no  objects  are  more  simple 
or  offer  less  complication  of  ideas.  The 
grandest  works  of  man,  are  also  the  simplest. 
Those  admirable  structures  whose  ruins  are 
the  wonder  of  posterity,  and  those  writings 
which  are  equally  first  in  all  ages,  are  for 
nothing  so  remarkable  as  for  their  noble 
simplicity.  What  is  complicated  and  in- 
tricate becomes  obscure  and  wearisome ;  and 
the  only  things  whose  beauty  is  ever  new,  and 
whose  attraction  never  ceases,  are  those  which 
are  plain  and  simple.  The  simplicity  of  the 
gospel  is  seen  in  its  object,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  accomplishes  that  object.  Its  ob- 
ject is  the  salvation  ot  man — that  is,  his 
preparation  for  the  happiness  of  heaven  by 
forming  in  him  a  holy  heart  and  character, 
an  object  simple  and  unambiguous,  yet  one 
of  the  grandest  which  can  be  conceived  by 
the  human  mind. —  Ware. 
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Would  you  judge  of  the  lawfulness  or  un- 
lawfulness of  pleasure,  of  the  innocency  or 
malignity  of  actions,  take  this  rule:  What- 
ever weakens  your  reason,  impairs  the  ten- 
derness of  your  conscience,  obscures  your 
sense  of  God,  or  takes  off  the  relish  of  spirit- 
ual things ;  in  short,  whatever  increases  the 
authority  of  your  body  over  your  mind, 
that  thing  is  sin  to  you,  however  innocent  it 
may  be  in  itself. 


N"OXICB3  B. 


The  Central  Employment  Association  famishes 
sewing  to  deservtog  poor  women  and  distributes  the 
cloth  mg  made  by  tbem  among  those  most  in  need  of  it. 
The  number  of  persons  applying  for  assistance,  many 
of  tbem  in  the  utmost  distress,  has  been  unusually 
large,  and  the  funds  of  the  Society  are  exhausted. 
It  appeals  to  the  benevolent  for  aid,  contributions  in 
money,  dry  goods,  groceries  or  shoes,  will  be  thank- 
fully received,  by 

E.  F.  Williams,  President,  617  Franklin  Street, 
M.  S.  GoNARD,  Treasurer,  821  Marshall  Street, 
L.  T.  Hallowkll,  Secretary,  2014  Ogden  Street, 
0.  J.  Lktchwobth,  534  N.  Fourth  Street. 


.  The  Friends'  Social  Lyceum,  of  Philadelphia,  will 
meet  in  the  Library  Room  at  Race  St.,  on  the  1st 
and  3d  Fifth-days  of  each  month,  and  at  Qirard 
Avenue  Bleeing-honse  on  the  2d  and  4th  Fifth-day 
evenings,  at  8  o'clock  precisely.  All  are  invited  to 
attend. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Mtsigc- 
ment  will  be  held  in  the  Library  rood!  on  Fourtb- 
day  evening,  the  11th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Qtrk. 


its3m:s. 


Gbkat  suffering  continues  to  exist  io  the  districts 
ravaged  by  the  grasshoppers;  the  aatboriiies  i: 
both  Kansas  and  Dakota  still  call  for  aid.  Wm.  8 
Stokley,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  has  received  i  cir- 
cular letter  from  the  Executive  office  at  Yanktos 
Dakota,  "  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  the  char- 
itable public  for  aid  to  the  settlers  in  that  Stite  vb« 
have  been  rendered  destitute  mainly  by  the  dcBtra*- 
tioo  of  the  crops  by  grasshoppers,  last  sea^oo.  Th' 
letter  states  that  there  is  an  unusual  determioAii«>c 
to  continue  the  struggle,  and  to  plant  agais.  pro- 
vided  aid  can  be  procured  to  sustain  life  aod  pro- 
cure seeds." 

Charles  Sphague,  the  "  banker- poet,"  died  ia 
Boston,  on  the  2l8tof  last  month,  in  bis  eij;fa(j- 
fourth  year. 

Charlbs  Eingslbv,  ''Canon  in  resideoct**  t: 
Westminster  Abbey,  died  in  London  OD.tbe  U'X 
ult.,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year. 

A  CORRESPOKDBNT  of  the  LouiSTille  Coyrifr-JoviKi 
thus  describes  a  curious  celestial  pheDOoeooD  wii- 
nes-ed,  on  the  morniog  of  First  month  8ih,  bjllt 
citizens  of  South  Pueblo,  Colorado: 

"  The  sun  was  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  der^ 
to  the  earth,  and  around  it  was  a  well-defiaed  cir- 
ele,  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  to  ibe  M^rih  Oi 
the  circumference  of  this  circle,  and  aeftrijioIio« 
with  the  sun,  were  two  very  bright  son-dog8,  or 
mO(*k  suns.  Parallel  to  the  horizon,  aodai  tb«  »»mt 
angle  to  the  earth  as  tht^  sun,  wasalargt  circlt 
passing  through  the  sun  aod  two  son-dogi  near  it 
— the  sun-dogs  being  at  the  intersections  of  tbe  cir- 
cumferences of  the  large  and  small  circlet.  At 
right  angles  to  a  line  from  tue  point  of  obsfrTatice 
to  the  sun,  were  two  other  bright  sud -dog*,  oo  ib? 
circumference  of  the  large  circle,  directly  oppossw 
each  other.  The  centre  of  this  large  circle  wi«  tbe 
zenith  of  horizon,  or,  in  other  words,  a  point  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  tbe  earth  at  the  point  of 
observation.  At  about  one-third  ot  the  disiance  fro« 
the  centre  of  the  large  circle  to  tbe  sun  was  a  we»-- 
defioed  inverted  rainbow  — defining  about  ooe-tliir^ 
of  a  circle — the  centre  of  which  was  the  centre  a*. 
and  whose  arc  was  parallel  to,  the  circnmfereDCC  o. 
the  large  circle.  All  of  the  colors  were  weU-defifl«ii 
and  tbe  whole  of  this  remarkable  phenomeooo  «u 
distinctly  visible  for  three  hours.  The  only  oousat 
changes  in  the  weather  previous  to  this  appearaoce 
were  that  at  two  P.  M.  on  January  7  a  bifb  wiod 
began  blowing  from  the  west,  and  blew  ste^ditj  tiL 
3  A.  M.  on  the  morniog  of  the  8th.  At  9  P.  M-  oi 
January  7  the  mercury  stood  at  45  degrees,  aad  di^ 
not  VHry  much  from  that  point  till  3  A.  M.  ob  toe 
morning  of  the  8th,  when  the  wind  ceased  ^^^^^ 
mercury  I  began  to  fall.  Between  3  and  7  o'cloct 
A.  H.  the  mercury  fell  to  five  degrees  below  lero 
from  which  point  it  rose  to  zero  at  10  A.  M  At  tv 
time  of  the  appearances  mentioned  above,  tb^i* 
were  very  heavy  clouds  in  the  west  and  nortbt* 
.—BO  heavy  that  they  almost  obscured  tbe  aoii- 
Uins,  while  in  the  east  and  sontheatt  were  s  kitd 
of  light  cirrus  cloudd,  on  which  the  pbeflosieu 
were  defined." 
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MflKTI? V  ^^b  ^^^  ^y  selliof^  TEAS 
JSLUa  CiX  at  IMPORTERS'  PRICES' 

or  gettiQg  up  clubs  Id  towns  and  country  for 
the  oldest  Tea  Compaoy  in  America.    Great- 
en  iDcliicenaents.    Send  for  circular.    CAN 
TON  TEA  CO  ,  148  Chambers  St,  N.  Y. 


K 


OR  RENT.— A  Desirable  Heme,  19  Acrea  of  frood 
land  at  West  Qrove  Stattoa,  B.  C.  R.  R.  Dwell- 
ing ample,  includiag  the  modern  conyeniences ;  set 
of  out'baildiDgs  complete  with  Farm  Implements. 
Self  and  Wife  desire  the  comforts  of  home  in  a  small 
family,  as  boarders  with  Peoant.     Lease  renewable. 

JOB  H.  JACKSON. 
West  GroTe,  Pa.,  Second  mo.  Ist,  1875. 


OESIRMLE  GOODS  FOR  FRIEIDS 


NEAT  STRIPED  SILKS,  87A  cts.  and  $1 .00  per  yard 
18,  20,  22  and   24  inch  OOLORBD    BARCELONA 

SHAWLS. 
WHITE  CASHMERE  SHAWLS,  different  sites. 
LONG  AN^D  SQUARE  BOdND  THIBET  SHAWLS 
LONG  k  SQUARE  BOUND  BLANKET  SHAWLS. 
LONG  JlHD  square  MIXED  BLANKET  SHAWLS 
FIFTY  BBOWN  MIXED  SQUARE  SHAWLS,  neat 

Borders. 
200  TDS.  GRENADINE,  for  Friends'  Caps. 
5C0  TDS.    BROWN  AND  MODE  CASHMERES,  fine 

at  621  cts. 
BROWN  AND  MODE  MOHAIRS,  FOR  FRIENDS. 
3-4  and  6-4  MODE  FLANNELS,  FOR  SKIRTING 

ANDS   ACQUES 
OLIVE  BBOWN  FRENCH  MBBINOES,  from  76  eta. 

up. 
PLAIN  SHADES  OF  SILKS,  at  $1.37}  per.  yard. 
ONE   CASE   CANTON  FLANNELS,  at  12}  cto.  for- 

merly  1 8  cts. 
ONE  CASE  PLAIN  CALICOES,  at  10,  cts.  formerly 

12}  oU. 

JOHN    H,   SXOKES, 

S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arch  Sts.,  Philada. 

N.  B. — I  fa  aye  on  hand  several  pieces  of  fine 
OLIVE  AND  BROWN  FRENCH  BEAVER  CLOTHS, 
of  the  best  m%kes,  and  MY  OWN  IMPORTATION, 
adapted  to  Friends,  which  I  will  close  oat  LESS 
THAN  COST,  my  sales  not  warranting  me  in  keeping 
A  line  of  these  goods. 


To  meet  the  argent  demand  of- the  times  the 
FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  have  deter- 
mined to  REDUCE  PRICES,  and  will  hereafter  soik 
their  $65  Machine  for  $45,  and  other  styles  in  propor- 
tion. THE  FLORENCE  is  the  omlt  Sewing  Machine 
that  feeds  the  work  backward  and  forward,  or  to 
right  and  left,  as  the  purchaser  may  prefer.  It  has 
been  greatly  ihp&oyxd  £UD  biiiplitxbd,  and  is  far  bet- 
ter than  any  other  macbine  in  the  market.  IT  IS 
NOW  THE  CHEAPEST.  Agents  Wanted : 
Principal  office,  112^  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


liZFE   OF  OEOROE  FOX 

BT   SAMOBL  M.  JABBXT. 

New  Edition,  Price  $1.25;  by  maU  $1.35.  Also, 
'^Janney's  Conversations  on  Religious  SobJeGts.''New 
Edition,  just  published,  50  cts.  by 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  ASSOCIATION, 

706  Arch  St,  PhUa. 

A  New  Edition  of  ''SELECTED  POEMS"  prepared 
by  Friends'  "First-day  School  Union,''  will  be  ready 
for  sale  in  about  10  days.  Price  50  cts. 

SAMUEL  MAROT, 

Jtaje/erlPraci/ca/ Engrauer 

Dealer  In  8oHd  Stlvar.  SilVMr-platod  Ware, 
Watohea,  Jewelry,  etc.,  etc. 


<o> 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS  AND  VISITING  CARDS. 
Lettering  of  all  kinds  neatly  sxecuted. 
Special  care  given  to  the  repairing  of  Watckss, 
Jewelrv,  ke, 

708  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

(Next  door  to  Friends*  Book  Store.)  sa»lj 

RICHARDS  *  8HOURD8, 

Carpenters  and  BuilderSi 

No.  1126  Shbavv  Allbt, 
(First  Street  abovs  Race  StMt,) 

miiAOBLFHIA. 

lOBvnra  attrvdrd  «o. 


No.  866  N.  Twentieth  8t^ 


No.llU0ltrai8t 


Furniture  Warereems,  18  North  Ninth  Street 


Manulkotarer  and  Dealer  fa& 

Hardwood  Furniture, 


Hair  and  Husk  MaMresses 


Repairing,   Varnishing   and    Upholstsriag 
promptly  attended  to. 

MTFumiture  carefUly  Paoksd,  BansoTsd  aad 
Stored. 


American 


BUND AT 
SCHOOL 


Worker 


a  S.  S.  Teacher's  Monthly — 6th  year — ^International 
Lessons.  $1  50  a  year ;  Club  rates  low.  Speeimen  16 
ots.  J.  W.  MolNTYRE,  Publisher,  No.  4  Soatk  5tli 
Street,  St  Louis. 


FBIBND8'    INIELLIOENCEB. 


JONES  COMPOnn)  beb  sprin o 

Thb  Only  Double  Spring  in  the  Markkt. 


This  Spring  has  no  superior  either  among  high  or 
lOW  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
spiral  springs,  surmounted  by  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Give  sise  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
references.*  "Jonsb  Compound  Spbino"  Manufac- 
tory, 226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
can  do  well  canrassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  OEO.  ROBERTS, 

DKNTIST, 

FoBMiRLT  421  North  Sixth  Strut, 

kas  removed  to  247  North  Bighth  Street,  where  ke 
would  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
•f  his  services. 

PRIBND8'  CBNTRAL  TAHiOR  BTORB. 

ISAAC  H.  MAODONALD,  late  Cutter  and  Fore- 
man for  Chas.  C.  Jaokbon,  deceased,  has  removed 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Having  had  25  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  olothiig,  he 
solicits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

WILLIAM  HSAGOCE, 
GBNBRAL  FURNISHING    UNDBBTAKBR, 
No.  907  FiLBiRT  Strut,  Phila. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Ready-made  Coffins,  and 
•very  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Vsing  Reed'» 
patent  Preserver,  obviating  the  necessity  of  packing 
bodies  in  ice.  tf 

HBALTH,    COMFORT    AND    ECONO.MY    ARE 
promoted  by  using  Frank  Miller's  Leather  Pres- 
ervative and  Waterproof  Oil  Blacking. 

PENN  MONTHLY  ASS'N  LECTURES 

AT  HORTICULTURAL  HALL. 


Friday,  February  Bth, 
OoLT."^^.    HCIGhO-IlSrSOl^T, 

"TZS  ABZST0CBAC7  OF  TES  DOLLAS." 
Thursday,  February  18th, 


"  TES  ABOONAITTS  OF  FOBTT-KHTS." 

At  the  Mnsioal  Fund  Hall, 

Thursday,  Mar.  25th, 

HON.   OA-ItX.  sonxjuz. 

"  SSVCATZONAL  FBOBLEHS/' 
Single  Tiokett,  50  ott.  Tloketsfor  oourse,  $1.50 

For  sale  at  W.  H.  Boner  A  Co.*8, 1102  Chestnut  Btreet;  at 
the  Asaoelatlcn  Rooms,  606  Walnat  Street,  mad  at  the  Hall 
•B  the  eTenlngs  of  the  Lecturee.  49.4t 


FURNITURE. 
MUhed  twenty 'five  year 


Oealfrner,  Mannfhctnrer  and  Dealer  in  fine  WtXnx 
«ad  Cottage  Furniture,  Spring,  Hair  and  Hask  Mat- 
tretiei. 

No.  626  Oallowhill  Stbibt,  Phili. 

?tJ3LXC  SALS  OF  BEAL  SSTATE. 

WILL  he  ofrpred  at  public  Rale,  on  FIFTH-DAY,  th«  ELFY- 
ENTH  ofHKCOND  MONTH,  on  the  premli«e«.iit  twooS.'-k 
P.  M..  the  VERY  DESIRA  BLE  COUNTRY  SEAT  OF  >f.VK.V 
ACRE8.  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Joseph  Warr^nfcton.  Ku.it:* 
In  BurliaK^n  county.  Now  Jersey.  2U,  milen  from  RiT»-rt-i 
fltation.  on  the  Camden  k  Amboy  Ranroad.    The  imprn*- 
mentB  are  a  lance  and  well  arranged  roagh  ca^t  hriric  he;-**, 
containinfT  thirteen  roomB,  heated  by  a  farnaee;ice  hcti^ 
ready  filled,  carriage  hoane,  stMhling.  Ac.  conrenii-ntlj  Ar- 
ranged under  the  same  roof.  Thia  property  f  a  in  ahirthiute 
of  cu]tiTat>on,and  is  divided  Into  lawn,  orchard  and  pa^tare 
lota  with  acceas  to  a  never  failing  atream  of  water. 

At  the  same  time  will  be  offered  adjoining  LOTS,  wiu'^'e 
for  bttiiding  lota,  oontaiaing  Crom  THREE  to  ilX  AiKEs 
each. 

Persons  det>fring  to  view  the  property  will  be  shown  tbe 
aame  by  calling  at  the  premlaea.  Carriages  will  neettti^ 
train  leaving  Market  fernr  at  twelre  o'clock  at  Rirertoo.Asd 
at  Mooreatown  the  one  leaving  at  one  o'clock.  CoD!iti>.a« 
given  at  sale  by  JOSEPH  HOOToN. 

1 1  Trastee. 


REMOVED  TO  MEDIA. 


•:a> 


SWITHIN  C.  SHORTLEDGE'S  Boarding  ScbwJ 
for  young  men  and  boys  is  now  open  at  Utdi^  Pl, 
13  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  one  of  tht  inttt 
Bctiool  buildings  in  tbe  State,  heated  in  all  i\otm 
and  lighted  with  gas,  building  100  X^O,  porch  tU 
arOund,  55  lodging  rooms,  large  school  room  with 
five  class  rooms,  ample  bath  and  water-closet  tccom- 
modations  in  three  stories,  10  trains  dailj  to  ud 
from  Philadelphia,  fare  40  cents,  time  33  to  45 
minutes.  Thorough  instruction,  home  care,  good 
table  guaranteed.  Term?,  $5.25  per  week,  booki 
and  Bch<^ol  stationery  included,  no  extras  wbatfvw. 
Special  attenAon  to  backward  pupils.  Special  pro- 
vision and  care  for  little  boys.       Address, 

S.  G.  SHORTLIDGE,  (Harvard  A.  M) 

Mbdia,  Pa. 


0ARPETING8. 

ONS  FBIOl  OABPIT  WABIB0U8B. 
Window  Shades.  (HI  Olotk,  Mate,  fta. 

BENJAMIN  CREEN. 

I«T>  «33         33  Horth  SMond  BK  VW*** 

PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALH. 

A  ftill  aaaortment  of  gooda  suitable  for  Prieoda  ••■'.^•* 
stantly  on  hand.    Batiafaotory  fit    Teraui  RaaMnaMa 

GUSTAVUS  GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 

Bneeeasor  to  Chas.  G.  Jaekaon.  At  tha  Old  Staid 

No.  531  Aroh  BtrMt,  PhlUidalpbic 

ANTED.  A  SETTLED,  STEADY  WOUS, 
belonging  to  Friends'  Society,  to  cook,  baw, 
and  do  light  house-work  for  a  amall  fsmily.  obe 
will  hare  a  very  comfortable  home  aod  good  wigei* 
Refisrencea  exchauged.     Address 

Mrs.  E,  J.  FARQUHAB,  ToA,  ?««»• 


w 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  18,  1875. 


No.  61 


STATEMENT   OF 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New-York, 

F.    ©.  T^mV|S4TO:X,    President, 

FOR   THE   YEAR   ENDING   DECEMBER   31,    1874. 


ANNUITY   ACCOUNT. 


No. 

lu  force.  Jan.  let,  1874, 47 

iMued  and  Bestored, 3 


90 


Akh.  Pat'ts. 

$23,000  00 

4,701  00 


$26,701  00 


No. 

In  force.  Jan.  lt»t,  1873, 49 

Terminatecl, 1 


60 


Akk.  Pat'ts. 

$M,6B8  00 

4B00 


190,701  00 


INSURANCE    ACCOUNT. 


In  force,  Jan.  Ist,  1874, . 
NewRiaka, 


.86.416 

.  li,756 


99.172 


$289,503,836 
38,196,906 

$327,682,74$ 


In  force.  Jan.  Ist,  1875 90,914 

Terminated, 8,258 


99,173 


$801,928,7^^6 
35,704,016 

$2^,682,742 


REVENUE    ACCOUNT. 


Cr. 


To  Balance  from  last  account $62,863,157  38 

"  Preminma  received 15,651,078  35 

"  Intereat  and  RenU 4,206,074  96 


(I 


By  paid  Death  and  Endo\vment  Claims,  $3,468,045  T9 

Annuities 25,2.")0  27 

Dividends 2,991,197  11 

**    Surrendered  Policiea  and  Ad- 
ditions  4,984,615  36 

"     •*    Commissions^  (payment  of  cur- 
rent and  cxtingnlshmcnt  of 

future) 800,499  96 

"     "    Expenses  and  Taxo« 792.6^10  88 

Balance  to  New  Account 60,157,411  31 


^s*-2.-22o.3io  ns 


$8:J,220,.310  68 


BALANCE    SHEET. 


Ct^ 


To 
<« 


Reserve  at.  four  per  cent $67,911,199  47 

Claims  by  Death,  not  yet  due  ....       442,306  79 
Post-mortem    Dlvldendu,  due  on 

demand 28.830  47 

Premiuniti  paid  In  advance 24,191  22 

Undivided  Surplus 4,010,442  11 


$72,446,970  06 


By  Bonds  and  Mort^ges $36,916,056  39 

••  United  Statcj*  and  New-York  State 

Stocks «.023,3Tr>  38 

"  Real  Estate 2,707,273  99 

"  Cash  in  Banks  and  Tni«l  Compa- 
nies at  interest *J,425,8eS  34 

"  Interest  accrued  1.083,982  15 

"  Prcmiams  deferred,  quarterly  and 

semi-annual 1,095,672  19 

"  Premiums  in   transit,  principally 

for  December 120,223  28 

**  Balances  due  by  Agents 12,502  34 

$72,446,970  06 


From  the  Undivided  Surplus  a  Dividend  will  be  apportioned  to  each  Policy  which  shall  be  in  force  at 
Its  anniversary  in  187& 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoin;;  Statement,  and  ilnd  the  same  correct. 
January  fKUh.  1875.  ISAAC  F.  LLOYD,  Auditor. 


NOTE.— By  act  of  the  Tmstees  the  membership  of  this  Company  is  limited  to  one  hundred  thousand 
insured  Hves, 


PrIDSRICK  8.  WlWiTON, 

John  V.  L.  Pruth, 

R.  H.  MoCURDT, 
WiLUAM  BRTTS, 

John  Wadsworth, 
Samurl  B.  Sfroulls, 
Baxvxl  M.  Cornrix, 

LxrClOS  RORtNSON, 

W.  Smith  Browk, 
Riohard  Patrick, 

WiLUAV  H.  POPHAX, 

Saxuxl  D.  Baroock, 


RICHARD  A.  MoCURDT. 
yice-PreHdetU, 


TKUBTJlUfiS. 

Henrt  a.  Sxtthr, 
William  E.  Dodor, 
Groror  S.  Cor, 
William  M.  Vermiltr, 
John  B.  Divrlin, 
Martin  Bates, 
Wm.  a.  IIainibs, 
Seymour  L.  Hcstrd, 
Oliver  H.  Palmer, 
Henrt  B.  Davies, 
Richard  A.  McCcrdt, 
Francis  Skiddt. 


J.  Eluot  CoNDicrr, 
Jambs  C.  Hoij>rn, 
IIekmon  C.  von  Post, 
Geo.  C.  Richardson, 
Alexander  H.  Rice, 
W.  F.  Babcock. 
F.  Hatch  FORD  Starr, 
Fubperick  H.  Cossitt, 
Lewis  Mat, 

OUVRR  HaRRIMAN, 

Thomas  Dickson, 
Henrt  W.  Smith. 


WM.  H.  C.  BARTLETT,        O.  H.  PALMER, 
Actuary.  Soiieitor. 

Isaac  L.  Kip.  M.D.,  G.  S.  Winston,  M.D., 
Medicnl  Examinert. 


JOHN  M.  STUART. 
Secretary. 


VANUXEM,    BATES   &   LAMBERT, 

OBNERAL  AOBNTS,  PhUadelphi*,  P.. 


FJKIEND8'    INIELLIGBNCBR. 


M n.KrP  V  <»»ly  macle  by  selling  TEAS 
JUUiM  A  1  at  IMPORTERS'  PRICES' 
or  gettiog  up  clubs  in  towns  and  country  for 
the  oldest  Tea  Company  in  America.  Great- 
est inducements,  bend  for  circular.  CAN 
TON  TEA  CO.,  148  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT.~A  Desirable  Home,  19  Acree  of  good 
land  at  West  Grove  Station,  B.  G.  B.  R.  Dwell- 
ing ample,  including  the  modern  conveniences ;  set 
of  out-buildings  complete  with  Farm  Implements.. 
Self  and  Wife  desire  the  comforts  of  home  in  a  small 
family,  as  boarders  with  Tenant.     Lease  renewable. 

JOB  H.  JACKSON. 
West  Grove,  Pa.,  Second  mo.  1st,  1875. 

DESIRMIIE  GOODS  FOR  FRIEIDS, 

NE  AT  STRIPED  SILKS,  87  J  cts.  and  $1.00  per  yard 
18,  20,  22  and   24  inch  COLORED    BARCELONA 

SHAWLS. 
WHITE  CASHMERE  SHAWLS,  different  sizes. 
LONG  AND  SQUARE  BOUND  THIBET  SHAWLS 
LONG  &  SQUARE  BOUND  BLANKET  SHAWLS. 
LONG  AND  SQUARE  MIXED  BLANKET  SHAWLS 
FIFTY  BROWN  MIXED  SQUARE  SHAWLS,  neat 

Borders.     ^ 
200  YDS.  GRENADINE,  for  Fnends'  Gaps. 
500  YDS.  BROWN  AND   MODE  CASHMERES,  fine 

at  62}  cts. 
BROWN  AND  MODE  MOHAIRS,  FOR  FRIENDS. 
3-4  and  6-4  MODE  FLANNELS,  FOR   SKIRTING 

ANDS  ACQUES 
OLIYB  BROWN  FRENCH  MERINOES,  from  75  cts. 

up. 
PLAIN  SHADES  OF  SILKS,  at  $1.37}  per.  yard. 
ONE  CASE   CANTON  FLANNELS,  at  12}  cts.  for- 

merly  16  cts. 
ONE  OASE  PLAIN  CALICOES,  at  10,  cts.  formerly 

12}  oU. 


S.  W.  cor.  7th  and  Arch  Sts.,  Philada. 

N.  B. — I  have  on  hand  several  pieces  of  fine 
OLIVE  AND  BROWN  FRENCH  BEAVER  CLOTHS, 
of  the  best  makes,  and  MY  OWN  IMPORTATION, 
adapted  to  Friends,  whioh  I  will  close  oat  LESS 
THAN  COST,  my  sales  not  warranting  me  in  keeping 
a  line  of  these  goods. 


To  meet  the  argent  demand  of  the  times  the 
FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  have  deter- 
mined to  REDUCE  PRICES,  and  will  hereafter  seu 
their  $65  Machine  for  $45,  and  other  styles  in  propor- 
tion. THE  FLORENCE  is  the  onlt  Sewing  Machine 
that  feeds  the  work  backward  and  forward,  or  to 
right  and,  left,  as  the  purchaser  may  prefer.  It  has 
been  greatly  impbovxd  aud  8iiipli7I1D,  and  is  far  bet- 
ter than  any  other  machine  in  the  market.  IT  IS 
NOW  THE  CHEAPEST.  Agents  Wanted : 
Principal  office,  1123  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

LADIES  AT  HOME  AND  MEN  WHO  HAVE 
other  business,  wanted  as  agents  for  HEARTH 
AND  HOME.  Novel  plans,  pleasant  work,  GOOD 
PAY.    Send  three-cent  stamp. 

THE  GRAPHIC  CO.,  39-41  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


^^SQihen  Wflson 


liXFE   OF  GEORGE  FOX 

BT   SAXdlL  H.  JiniT. 

New  Edition,  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  $135.  i 
^'Janney's  Conversations  on  Beligious  Snbjeeti.  5? 
Edition,  just  published,  50  eU.  by 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  ASSOCIATI0!i 

706  Arch  Sl  Pu 

A  New  Edition  of  ''SELECTED  POEVS  V«^ 
by  Friends'  <*Fir8t-day  School  Umoa,"  wiU  b«  roe 
for  sale  in  about  10  days.  Price  50  eti. 


SAMUEI.  MABOT. 

Jdwe/eriPraciical  Engmt 

Dealer  In  Solid  Stiver,  Silver-plsled  Wa 
"Watcliee,  Jewelry,  etc.,  etc 


•OK- 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS  AND  YISITHG  Cli:« 

Lettering  of  all  kinds  neatly  execvted. 
Special  care  given  to  the  repairing  of  fitaa 
Jewelry,  kc. 

708  Arch  Street,  Philadelphit 

Ofext  door  to  Friends*  Book  8uh«.       A^^ 


RICHARDS  A  SHOUBDa 

Carpenters  and 

No.  1125  Bbmaww  Aur, 
(First  Street  aboTe  Bace  SM.) 

PHILADBLPHIA. 

JOBBIVa  ATTBRPXD  Ta 


B&im(k«& 


No.  85S  N.  Twentieth  8t 


Furniture  Warerooms,  18  Norflli  NisttSkKi 


TSr]\£.    BEEAOOCK 

Manalketai«r  and  Deater  in 

Hardwood  Furniture 

JWrOVKN    -^WTRB   8PBING. 

Hair  arvd  Eiusk  MaMrem 


„^  Repairing,  Varnishing  and  UphoL«aBa 
promptly  attended  to. 

|»»Farnitare  carefydly  Packed,  ^axoni* 
Stored. 


American  'ZbVol  m. 


a  S.  S.  Teacher's  Monthly— 6ih  year-Intenj*c-' 
Lessoop.  $1  60  a  year ;  Olah  rates  low-  Sjf«»c 
cts.  J.  W.  MolNTYRE,  PnblUher,  No.  4  Sm*  5- 
Street,  St.  Loais. 
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1BXTI9  AHD  PVBLISEZD  B7  AH  ASSOOIATIOIT  OF  rBZIVDS. 

OOIIUHICiTlOlIB  1D8T  BK  ADDRKB81D  AND  PATIMTS  IADS  TO 
JOHN  COMLY,  AGENT, 

AT  PTTBLICATIOK  OFFICE,  Ho.  706  AECH  STBEET 
OFFIOB  OPEN  from  9  i.  M.  (o  4  P.  M. 

TERMS:— TO   BE    PAID  IN   ADVANCE 

The  Paper  is  issaed  every  week. 

The  THiftTT-SBOoici)  Volume  will  commence  on  the  27th  of 
Second  month,  1876,  tX  Two  Dollars  and  Sixty  Cents  to  sab- 
soribers  receiytng  It  through  the  mail  postage  prepaid.  To 
those  receiviuR  it  hrouirh  our  carriers,  Thebi  Dollars. 
SINGLE  NUMBERS  SIX  CENIU 
It  Is  desirable  that  aU  subscriptions  should  cemmenM  at 
lAc  b€ginning  of  Vu  wrfume. 

REMITTANCES  by  mall  should  be  in  ohkqks,  vfiARs,  or 
P.  0.  M0!fBT-0RDias;  Vu  latter  pr^erred.  Mohkt  sent  by  mail 
will  be  at  the  risk  of  the  person  so  sending. 

AGENTS:— T.  Burling  Hull,  BaUimort,  Md. 
Joseph  S.  Cohu,  Neto  York. 
BeA}.  Stratton,  Biehmond,  /nd. 

WESTERN   CHRISTIANITY. 

To  understand  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  Christianity  of  the  West,  it  is  necessary 
to  mingle  somewhat  with  the  people  who 
have  grown  up  under  its  influence,  and  to 
study  the  circumstances  which  have  largely 
contributed  to  its  development.  The  Chris- 
tianity of  the  West  is  eminently  a  Christian^ 
ity  of  feeling ;  there  is  less  deference  paid  to 
doctrines,  and  less  effort  to  keep  up  strictly 
denominational  lines  than  is  found  in  our 
Eastern  States. 

'Then  there  is  a  freshness  about  it,  and  a 
broadening  out  that  corresponds  to  the  vast- 
ness  of  its  geographical  limits.  This  is  doubt- 
less the  result  of  the  peculiar  conditions  un- 
der which  the  earlfer  settlements  of  the 
country  were  made.  In  an  article,  on  this 
subject,  which  appeared  some  time  ago  in 
"  The  Standard  of  the  Oro8t"  it  was  asserted 
that  "  the  church  of  the  West  is  the  only 
real  child  in  the  great  brotherhood  of  Christ 
baptized  and  marked  with  the  cross  in  its 
very  infancy."  Regarding  this  as  a  figure, 
it  is  true  of  the  pioneer  settlers  who  sought 
homes  for  themselves  and  families  in  the  un- 
broken forests  or  on  the  broad  prairies.  These 
were  mostly  men  and  women  of  strong,  ear- 
nest, religious  character,  and  they  carried  into 
their  new  homes  not  the  dogmatism  of  creeds 
and  the  "  forms  of  godliness/'  but  the  un- 
selfish charittes  of  a  living  faith,  deepened  by 
the  sense  of  mutual  dependence.    *With  few 
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outward  helps,  they  were  left  to  establish  a 
Christianity  that  was  adapted  to  their  neces- 
sities, and  it  has  taken  shape  in  conformity  to 
the  conditions  of  its  growth. 

The  preaching  of  *'  the  wo»d  "  was  a  rare 
event  in  those  earlier  days,  and  the  Gospel 
minister  who  went  among  them  was  always 
welcome.  Little  inquiry  was  made  respect- 
ing the  doctrinal  views  he  entertained,  or  of 
what  sect  he  was  a  member,  so  that  he 
claimed  to  speak  for  Christ ; — people  from  all 
directions,  and  many  miles  apart,  flocked  to 
the  meetings  and  heard  his  words  gladly. 

With  a  beginning  so  apostolic,  and  with 
such  a  savor  of  Pentecostal  times,  there  could 
not  be  other  than  the  liberal  and  untbeolo^* 
ical  development  that  is  now  witnessed  all 
over  our  Western  land.  Its  contagious  im- 
pulse of  fresh  earnestness  had  no  crust  of  icy 
conventionalisms  to  break  through,  neither 
did  it  have  to  contend  with  the  barriers  that 
social  distinctions  set  up  in  our  Eastern  com- 
munities. The  meeting-house,  at  first  built 
of  unhewn  logs,  rough,  unsightly  and  uncom- 
fortable, but  Ulumined  by  the  fervor  of  Chris- 
tian sympathy  that  spread  from  heart  to 
heart,  was  indeed  as  the  "  very  gate  of  hea- 
ven "  to  waiting  souls,  and  the  benediction 
of  the  Father's  love  descended  with  a  halo 
that  wrought  into  golden  beams  the  unshapely 
rafters,  and  covered  with  wings  of  cherubim, 
like  the  mercy-seat  of  old,  the  rude  altar 
from  which  the  "  man  of  God "  offered  the 
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Bweet  incense  of  prayer  for  the  assembled 
multitudes.  Such  occasions,  more  precious 
because  so  seldom  enjoyed,  had  a  cementing 
influence,  and  greatly  strengthened  the  bonds 
of  Christian  fellowship. 

There  is,  too,  a  patriarchal  simplicity  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  in  country  neighbor- 
hoods that  has  always  been  a  peculiar  feature 
o^^is  Western  Christianity.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  prevails  in  the  large  business  centres ; 
these,  doubtless,  are  subjected  to  the  restraints 
that  fashion  imposes.  I  refer  to  the  custom 
of  taking  the  whole  fiimily  to  meeting,  from 
the  gray-haired  sire  to  the  tender  infant,  all 
Are  included,  even  the  servants.  Children 
that  from  their  infancy  share  the  pleasures 
and  privileges  of  their  parents,  are  not  often 
found  straying  very  far  from  the  fold  in  riper 
years.  In  this  respect  we  might  take  a  les- 
son from  our  Western  brethren  that  would  be 
of  lasting  benefit  to  our  older  churches. 

With  such  a  beginning,  how  -stands  the 
Christianity  of  the  West  now  ?  This  is  the 
point  that  deserves  consideration.  Judging  of 
it  as  a  whole,  it  is  denominational  only  in 
name  and  ceremonials  or  church  forms,  but 
-strictly  catholic  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
word  in  feeling  and  action ;  Christian  peo- 
ple, without  distinction  of  sect,  move  hand 
m  hand  in  efforts  for  the  lifting  up  of  the 
fallen,  for  the  succor  of  the  needy,  the  ad- 
vancement of  truth  and  the  uprooting  of 
error.    Never  having  clothed   itself  in  the 

farments  of  dogmatic  theology,  it  has  fought 
ravely  the  battles  of  free  inquiry  in  every 
department  of  knowledge.  Its  preachers  and 
teachers  are  at  this  time  stirring  up  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  two  continents,  and 
making  themselves  heard  and  felt  in  the 
strongholds  of  conservatism  in  the  old  world. 
To  many  of  our  own  profession,  who  are  jeal- 
ous for  the  old  landmarks,  there  is  much  in 
this  overflow  of  religious  feeling  among  our 
Western  Friends  that  causes  deep  solicitude, 
while  the  same  concern  is  awakened  in  these 
by  the  apparent  want  of  healthv  sympathetic 
life  among  us.  That  there  is  a  line  of  demar- 
cation both  will  admit  I  believe  it  would 
not  hurt  the  **  wine  and  oil/'  nor  lessen  its 

Suantity  in  us,  if  it  more  frequently  over- 
owed  its  vessels  and  ran  along  like  the  oint- 
ment on  the  head  of  Aaron.  As  that  holy 
anointing  reached  to  the  nethermost  part  of 
his  garment,  so,  taking  him  as  a  figure  or  type 
of  the  Church,  how  beautifully  is  the  eflect  of 
the  oil  of  Divine  consecration  here  portrayed  ; 
descending  on  the  chosen  vessel  of  the  Lord, 
who  stands  up  in  the  congregation  of  His 
people  to  declare  the  message  of  the  Holj 
One,  how  should  it  flow  and  spread  until  it 
reach  the  nethermost  one  of  the  flock,  bless- 
ing and  comforting  all  I 


We  need  something  to  vitalize  the^  relig- 
ious life  of  our  meetings.  Halting  beside  the 
graves  of  a  noble  ancestry,  we  forget  the  in- 
junction of  the  great  Teacher,  "  Let  the  dead 
bury  the  dead,  but  follow  thou  Me." 

The  letter  as  truly  killeth  the  Church  as 
the  individual.  It  is  the  living  eternal  Spirit 
that  must  interpret  the  letter.  The  world 
outgrows  and  leaves  among  the  debrU  of  its 
forgotten  ages  the  forms  that  represented  all 
it  held  of  life  in  the  begin nioK*  and  the  pro- 
cess continues  and  will  contmue  while  the 
mutations  of  time  are  witnessed.  The  thought 
that  rules  and  regulates  these  natural  pro- 
cesses alone  is  unchangeable;  the  law  that 
shaped  the  delicate  mollusk,  and  gave  it  being 
out  of  its  long  buried  remains,  develops  other 
forms  of  animated  existence  as  perfect  in 
structure,  as  beautiful  to  the  eye  as  those 
which  preceded  it,  yet  totally  unlike  in  any 
of  the  characteristics  of  its  form  or  growth. 
So  should  it  be  with  the  manifestations  of  our 
spiritual  life;  there  is  deep  significance  in 
the  opening  declaration  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews;  let  us  seek  for  ourselves  individ- 
ually its  meaning :  *'  God,  who  at  snndiy 
times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time 
past  to  the  fathers  by  the  propoets,  hath  in 
these  last  davs  spoken  to  us  by  His  Son, 
whom  He  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things." 

Are  we  leaving  behind  the  things  of  the 
past  and  following  this  Son  to  whom  the  heir- 
ship of  all  is  given  f  It  is  not  to  the  {athecs 
or  the  prophets  that  the  finger-board  pomU 
the  traveler  of  these  latter  days,  bat  to  the 
Son,  who,  clothing  His  followers  in  the  armor 
of  His  own  choosing,  and  adapted  to  their 
present  wants,  is  leading  forth,  conquering  and 
to  conquer — all  are  not  doing  the  same  kind 
of  work.  The  wise  Leader  gives  to  each  his 
own  part,  and  exacts  its  due  performance ; 
the  sick  and  the  timid  are  sent  to  the  rear — 
the  watchword  u  onward  and  onward  until 
the  end  is  reached,  the  warfare  accomplished. 
The  same  eternal  Power  is  in  and  over  all, 
leading  and  directing  every  manifestation 
that  has  its  root  in  purity  and  love,  to  ulti- 
mate good.  It  is  only  when  we  take  the  reins 
into  our  own  hands  that  we  are  left  to  oar- 
selves  and  experience  loss,  running  before  the 
Guide  to  possible  destruction. 

The  essay  before  referred  to  closes  with  the 
following  paragraph,  which  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration : 

''As  to  the  dangers  of  Western  Christianity, 
they  are  very  apparent.  A  boy  likes  to  drive, 
no  matter  who  is  with  him.  And  there  is  a 
self-assertion  about  the  Christian  movements 
of  the  West,  as  if  their  temperance  methods 
and  their  Territories  were  to  monopolise  the 
Christian  world^s  attention  and  lead  the 
church.  •  It  is  apt,  too,  to  sneer  at  religions 
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maturity  as  religiooB  coldness,  and  to  alienate 
the  more  stable  Christian  life  of  other  sec- 
tions by  its  reproaches  and  appeals  and  for- 
wardness. We  only  ask  for  it  an  understand- 
ing, that,  with  all  its  values  and  dangers,  it 
may  be  received  into  the  cordial  sympathy  of 
the  Christian  family,  as  one  which,  although 
young,  is  able  to  give  as  much  as  it  receives 
of  mutual  benefit."  "B," 

Firtt  monthy  1875. 

For  Thy  name's  sake,  0  Lord,  pardon  mine 
iniquity  ;  for  it  is  great.  Ps.  xxv,  11.  Your 
sins  are  forgiven  you,  for  His  name's  sake.  1 
John  ii,  12. 

For  Frlondii*  Intelligencer. 
ANOTHER  VIEW. 

The  article  "Thoughts  on  Preaching,"  in 
Friends'  Intelligencer  of  First  month  23d,  may 
find  an  echo  in  some  minds,  but  we  may  hope 
that  the  feeling  expressed  by  N.  H.  is  not 
shared  to  any  extent  by  our  members  gener- 
ally, nor  the  state  of  the  Meeting  he  portrays 
applicable  to  many  others.  Taking  the  con- 
stituent Meetings  belonging  to  the  six  Yearly 
Meetings  on  this  continent,  those  havine  min- 
isters are  the  exceptions.  By  far  the  larger 
number  of  Meetings  are  held  in  silence ;  in 
many,  the  spoken  word  is  only  occasional,  and 
in  those  remotely  located,  the  public  ministra- 
tion of  the  Gospel  is  rarely  heard. 

Esteeming  a  free  Gospel  ministry  a  great 
blessing  to  any  people,  I  read  with  concern 
remarks  tending,  as  I  think,  to  undervalue 
the  exercise  of  it  by  those  who  may  be  taking 
the  first  steps  in  this  solemn  and  responsible 
calling,  and  who  may  need  "  nursing  fathers 
and  mothers  to  advise  and  admonish,  and,  if 
they  see  occasion,  to  reprove  them  in  a  ten- 
der. Christian  spirit."  jBefore  we  venture  to 
call  in  question  the  ofierings  of  these  little 
ones,  we  should  remember  the  command, 
*'  Put  ofi*  the  shoes  from  off  thy  feet ;  for  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 

In  large  cities  and  at  our  Yearly  and 
Quarterly  Meetings,  there  is  often  an  out- 
pouring of  spiritual  fervor,  and  the  people 
love  to  flock  to  these  gatherings ;  but  many 
who  are  generally  seen  at  these  are  often  ab- 
sent from  their  smaller  Meetings,  and  give  as 
a  reason,  ''There  is  no  preaching."  Year 
after  year  these  little  gatherings  are  sustained 
by  the  two  or  three  who  often  hunger  for 
some  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  so  plentifully 
at  our  larger  Meetings. 

Within  the  compass  of  one  of  our  Yearly 
Meetings  there  are  four  times  as  many  estab- 
lished Meetings  as  recorded  ministers,  and  a 
similar  discrepancy  may  exist  in  some  of  the 
others.  With  these  facts  before  us,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  be  tender  of  those  who,  at  times, 
feel  an  obligation  to  speak  in  the  assemblies 


of  the  people,  lest  we  unintentionally  "  hurt 
the  oil  and  the  wine  "  by  our  ill-advised  cen- 


sure. 


If  they  have  "no  gift,"  judicious  counsel, 
privately  administered,  is  far  better  than  o|)en 
rebuke,  and  more  in  accordance  with  Scrip- 
ture advice.  If  they  "  do  not  properly  dis- 
tinguish, at  times,  between  the  operations  of 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  the  workings  of  their 
own  imagination,"  take  them  aside  as  did 
Aquilla  and  Priscilla  of  old,  and  teach  them 
the  way  more  perfectly.  '*The  Spirit  of 
Truth  is  in  the  hearers  as  well  as  in  the 
preachers,"  but  unless  the  hearers  experience 
a  portion  of  the  same  baptism  of  spirit  that 
the  preachers  are  baptized  into,  they  will  not 
receive  the  word  to  edification.  They  may 
almost  unknowingly  entertain  a  slight  preju- 
dice against  a  minister,  or  they  may  have 
their  attention  so  engrossed  by  "  interesting 
thoughts  and  reflections,"  that  there  is  no 
room  for  the  exercise  exprtssed.  If  this  is 
the  case,  let  them  leave  it  for  others  to  gather 
up,  heeding  the'  injunction  of  the  Master, 
'<  What  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou  Me." 

I  fear  there  is  too  much  criticism  among 
us  and  not  enough  of  speaking  the  Truth  in 
love.  If,  when  a  religious  meeting  convenes, 
those  usually  denominated  hearers  were  con- 
cerned to  centre  to  the  root  of  life  in  them- 
selves, I  believe  the  efiect  upon  those  who 
minister  would  be  most  salutary;  but  how 
often,  after  the  will  of  the  minister  is  given  up 
to  do  the  portion  of  labor  assigned  him,  he 
has  to  suftr  on  account  of  the  want  of  re- 
ligious  travail  in  the  meeting*  He  has  to 
combat  with  lukewarmness,  indifference,  wan- 
dering thoughts,  and,  perhaps,  drowsiness  in 
his  fellow -worshippers,  and  he  experiences  a 
feeling  similar  to  being  left  to  ''tread  the 
wine-press  alone."  It  has  sometimes  been  a 
query  with  concerned  Friends,  whether  min- 
isters would  long  continue  to  be  called  to  go 
forth  for  the  gathering  of  the  fold  of  Christ, 
unless  such  labor  was  more  appreciated  by 
the  people.  J9.  E.  K. 

Warmmiier^  Pa,f  Firtt  mo,  3l$t,  1S75. 


*n    I 


It  appears  to  me  that  your  heart  wants 
enlargement  with  regard  to  the  faults  of  oth- 
ers. I  grant  that  you  cannot  help  see- 
ing them  when  they  are  presented  to  your 
notice,  and  cannot  avoid  the  opinions  pro- 
duced in  your  mind  by  the  principles  upon 
which  some  people  apparently  proceed.  You 
cannot  even  avoid  a  degree  of  pain  which 
these  things  must  occasion.  But  you  must 
not  cherish  that  degree  of  pain  which  would 
separate  you  from  those  who  are  imperfect. 
Perfection  easily  supports  the  imperfections  of 
others.  We  must  bear  a  fault  with  patience 
till  we  perceive  the  spirit  of  God  reproach- 
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ing  them  within.  When  we  blame  with  im- 
patience because  we  are  displeased  with  the 
iault,  it  is  a  human  censure,  and  not  the  dis- 
approbation of  Ood.  It  is  a  sensitive  self- 
love  that  cannot  forgive  the  self-love  of  oth- 
ers. The  more  self-love  we  have,  the  more 
severe  our  censures.  The  less  we  love  our- 
selves, the  more  considerate  we  are  of  others. 
We  wait  even  years  to  i^ive  salutary  advice. 
If  we  were  faultless  we  should  not  be  so  much 
annoyed  by  the  defects  of  those  with  whom 
we  associate.  If  we  were  to  acknowledge 
honestly  that  we  have  not  virtue  enough  to 
bear  patiently  with  our  neighbor's  weaknesses, 
we  should  show  our  own  imperfection,  and 
and  this  alarms  our  vanity. — FSnSlon. 


I  <»  ■ 


A  Testimony  from  Exeter  Monthly  Meeting  in 
Pennsylvania^  concerning  Ellis  Hugh. 

Though  few  of  us  were  personally  ac- 
quainted with  this,  our  dear  ancient  friend, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  yet,  as  we  have  in- 
formation by  good  authorities  of  some  things 
remarkable  therein,  we  think  it  not  amiss  to 
transmit  some  hints  of  them,  with  what  hath 
feUen  out  within  the  compass  of  our  knowl- 
edge concerning  him. 

He  was  bom  in   Merionethshire,  in  the 

Erincipality  of  Wales,  and  came  over  with 
is  parents  into  Pennsylvania,  when  about 
twelve  years  of  age. 

He  was  naturally  of  a  very  cheerful  dis- 
position, and  for  some  time  inaulged  himself 
lU'  keeping  company  with  such,  whose  con- 
versation and  conduct  were  unprofitable  and 
vain,  for  which,  though  we  do  not  understand 
he  was  guilty  of  immoral  practices,  he  was 
closely  reproved  by  the  witness  of  Ood  in 
secret,  and  his  condition  being  thereby  plainly 
manifested  to  him,  as  likewise  the  danger  of 
pursuing  such  courses,  he  did  not  dare  to  go 
any  longer  in  vanity ;  but,  submitting  to  the 
reproofs  of  instruction,  was  brought  under 
great  exercise  and  godly  sorrow;  in  which 
state,  the  conversation  of  his  former  com- 
panions, once  his  delight,  became  a  burden 
and  increased  his  distress;  but  avoiding  to 
feed  their  light,  airy  dispositions,  keeping  his 
mind  retired,  and  reaaing  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, when  they  sought  to  entice  him,  had 
such  an  effect,  that  they  forsook  him,  which 
was  a  great  ease  to  his  mind,  in  that  it  af- 
forded him  opportunity  for  a  further  search 
after  the  will  of  Him,  who  in  mercy  had  called 
him  to  glory  and  virtue.  As  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged, after  many  deep  baptisms  and  trials, 
it  pleased  the  Lord,  about  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  to  call  him  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  ;  which  was  an  exceeding  hum- 
bling exercise  to  him,  and  many  sore  conflicts 
he  had  therein,  through  the  buffetings  of 
Satan;   but  by  endeavoring  to  follow  the 


Lord  in  the  way  of  En  re^uiiings,  help 
administered,  so  that  he  at  limes  had  to  ex- 
perience that  He  gives  "  The  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning,  and  the  earment  of  praise  for  the 
spirit  of  heaviness.' 

His  chief  inducement  to  eome  and  settle  in 
these  parts,  wa«  a  strong  draught  of  love  at- 
tending his  mind^  which,  however,  he  did  not 
hastily  give  way  to,  having  felt  drawings 
hither  near  eight  years  before  he  came ;  of  so 
great  moment  did  the  removing  himself  and 
family  appear  to  him. 

He  was  a  diligent  afttender  of  First  and 
week-da^  meetings  for  worship,  as  also  of  our 
Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetings, 
even  when  age  and  infirmity  of  body  ren- 
dered traveling  very  difficult  to  him.  He 
likewise  visited  some  of  the  neighboring 
provinces  on  Truth's  service,  with  the  unitv  of 
Friends ;  and,  by  accounts  which  we  have  had 
from  the  places  he  visited,  his  labors  of  love 
were  well  received  and  serviceable. 

From  the  time  of  his  coming  amongst  as, 
he  was  always  one  of  the  number  who  went 
on  the  visit    to    Friends'  families;    which 
weighty   work   he  undertook  in  much  diffi- 
dence of  himself,  and  fear  of  a  forward  spirit, 
often  saying,  "That  former appointmenta and 
engsgements  thereto,  were  of  no  account  foi 
future  services ;  but  that  such  as  went  most 
wait  for  renewed  qualifications  to  enter  upon 
that  work,"  which,  he  used  to  say,  **  He 
thought  must  be  a  good  one,  since  it  occa- 
sioned greater  nearness,  and  was  a  renewal 
of  love,  both  among  vsitors  and  vinted:*' 
And  by  accounts  received,  it  was  so  in  a  good 
degree. 

In  meetings  for  worship  he  was  a  good  ex- 
ample in  silent,  patient  waiting  upon  the 
Lord,  and  when  raised  to  bear  a  public  tes- 
timony, it  was  with  that  power  and  author- 
ity, which  accompanies  a  true  Gospel  minis- 
ter, and  hath  made  lasting  impressions  upon 
some  minds.  Though  he  was  of  an  exceed- 
ing tender  disposition,  yet  being  a  lover^  of 
good  order  in  the  church,  and  well  knowing 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  undue  liberty,  he, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  endeavored  to 
promote  the  former  and  discourage  the  latter ; 
in  which  he  gave  repeated  proofs  that  the 
near  connections  of  natural  kmdred  did  not 
bias  his  judgment 

His  deportment  being  meek  and  loving, 
and  his  conversation  familiar  and  instruc- 
tively cheerful,  gained  him  the  esteem  of 
most  who  knew  him,  of  different  ranks  and 
religious  persuasions.  He  was  a  nursing  fis- 
ther  in  the  church,  and  particularly  so  to 
divers  whom  the  Lord  had  visited  that  were 
under  affliction,  whether  of  body  or  mind ; 
nor  was  his  charity  in  this  respect  confined 
to  the  members  of  our  Society. 
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He  was  an  affectionate  husband,  a  tender 
parent,  a  kind  master ;  and  having,  by  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence  on  his  honest 
industry,  obtained  a  competency  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  was  very  hospitable,  entertain- 
ing both  Friends  and  others  freely  and  kindly, 
not  with  ostentation  or  for  applause,  but  for  the 
promotion  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  good 
of  mankind. 

As  his  natural  strength  abated  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  he  appeared   more  bright 
and   lively  in   his  public   ministry,  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  and  the  day  he  was  taken 
ill  of  his  last  sickness,  at  the  funeral  of  one 
of  his  sons,  which  was  the  last  meeting  he 
was  at,  he  was  remarkably  favored   in   his 
public  testimony  to  a  large  gathering  of  peo- 
ple ;  and  in  supplication  at  the  same  meet- 
ing, his  great  Lord  and  Master  was  pleased 
to  favor  him   with  a  transcendent  view  into 
the   beauty  of  holiness,   crowning  a  life,  a 
great  part  of  which  had  been,  according  to 
the  measure  received,  devoted  to  His  honor, 
"(vith  evident  tokens  of  his  bein^  near  to  the 
kingdom  of  rest  and  peace  everlasting.    And 
the  same  evening  he  was  taken  ill  M  his  own 
bouse  in  Exeter  aforesaid,  and  continued  for 
about  eleven  days,  mostly  in  extreme  pain, 
yet  bore  it  with  patience  and  resignation  to 
the   Divine  will ;    and  though   he  inclined 
much   to   be  still   and  quiet,   uttered  many 
comfortable  expressions,  some  of  which  were 
taken  down  in  writing.     At  one  time  he  said, 
''It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  clear  conscience." 
And   one  morning,  "  Here  is  another  day : 
L/3rd,  80  preserve  me  through  it  that  I  may 
do  nothing  to  offend  Thee."     In  the  evening, 
he  said,  "  Lord,  bless  this  night  to  me."  And 
taking  something  to  give  him  ease,  he  said, 
"  He  that  turned  water  into  wine  is  able  to 
give  a  blessing."     After  laying  still  some 
time,  said,  "  Sorrow  at  night,  but  joy  cometh 
in    the  morning."     And  in  the  morning  he 
said,  "  I  remember  a  dream  I  had  about  fifty 
years  ago,  I  thought  I  was  in  a  room  alone, 
just   going   to  die,  and  as  I  was  much  con- 
cerned and  troubled  because  there  was  no  one 
present  to  see  me  die,  I  thought  the  Great 
Physician  of  value  stood  by  me  and  said,  I 
toill  be  with  thee;  and  I  have  a  little  faith 
that  He  will  be  with  me,  and  if  I  am  favored 
with  my  senses,  hope  I  shall  not  give  over 
wrestling  for  a  blessing."     A  little  before 
noon  he  said,  "  Lord,  this  is  the  way  of  mor- 
tal men,  when  they  come  to  lie  on  a  sick  bed 
they  crave  Thy  favor,  though  at  other  times 
niany  are  forgetful   of  Thee."    At  another 
time  he  said,  ''Though  affliction   may  not 
fieem  pleasant  during  its  continuance,  yet  it 
worketh  an  exceeding  great  joy  to  them  that 
love  and  fear  God."     And  in  the  evening, 
being  id  groat  bodily  pain^  said,  "  Lord,  give 


me  ease,  if  it  be  Thy  blessed  will."  The  next 
day,  being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  several 
Friends  came  to  see  him  before  meeting,  to 
whom  he  said,  "Fear  God  and  serve  Him, 
and  His  regard  will  be  unto  you,  but  if  you 
neglect  to  worship  Him,  He  will  cast  you  off 
forever,"  or  words  nearly  to  that  import. 
And  being  fearful  they  would  overstay  the 
time  for  meeting,  inquired  what  hour,  saving 
to  them,  "  Don't  neglect  the  business  of  the 
Lord :"  And,  when  they  were  going,  desired 
"  They  would  remember  him  when  it  was  well 
with  them."  In  the  evenine,  inquiring  what 
sort  of  a  meeting  they  had  that  day,  and  be- 
ing answered,  a  good  meeting ;  he  said,  with 
seeming  joy,  "  The  Lord  is  not  limited  to  per- 
sons, but  all  that  worship  Him  aright  shall 
be  accepted  of  Him,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
A  little  afcer  midnight,  being  in  great  bodily 
pain,  and,  from  the  symptoms,  it  was  thought, 
for  about  an  hour,  he  was  departing,  during 
which  he  appeared  to  have  his  mind  retire? 
to  the  Lord,  and.  then  reviving  a  little,  said, 
"  This  has  been  a  blessed  meeting."  The  next 
morning,  taking  leave  of  a  neighbor,  he  said, 
"  Farewell,  and  if  we  never  meet  again  in 
this  world,  I  hope  we  shall  meet  in  a  more 
glorious  place  among  the  righteous."  The 
day  before  his  departure,  his  speech  failed 
much,  though  he  remained  very  sensible ;  and 
the  last  words  he  was  heard  to  say,  were, 
"  Lord,  in  heaven  receive  my  soul.  Then 
growing  weaker  until  the  third  hour  next 
morning,  being  the  11th  of  the  First  month, 
1764,  he  departed  this  life,  in  a  quiet  frame 
of  mind,  aged  seventy-six  years  and  some 
months.  His  corpse  was  interred  in  Friends' 
burjing-ground  at  Exeter  aforesaid,  accom- 
panied by  a  large  number  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors. 


■  <»  ■ 


He  who  is  never  satisfied  with  others,  may 
learn,  if  he  chooses,  that  nobody  is  ever  satis- 
fied with  him. 


■  *«fc  ■ 


KANSAS  SUFFERERS. 

We   publish  the  following,  although  not 
sent  us  for  that  purpose. 

"  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  no  sin 
Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lota 
With  those  less  favored  than  ourselves,  that  thus 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  li^zrhter  ills, 
And  sympathise  with  others  suffering  more.'' 

To  the  EditovM  of  Friendt*  Intelligencer : 

Dear  Friends, — I  feel  thankful  that  the 
attention  of  your  readers  has  been  called  to 
the  suflfering  poor  of  our  Western  district ; 
and  especially  glad  am  I  that  an  appeal  is 
made  in  behalf  of  our  own  'members,  who 
have  fallen  in  the  way  of  the  devastating 
grasshopper,  the  chinch-bug  a^d  drouth,  of 
I  last  summer. 
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I  would  mention  among  the  latter  my  two 
sons,  who  went  to  Butler  county,  Kansas, 
about  four  years  ago.  They  bought  **  claims'' 
and  built ;  the  first  fruits  of  their  industry 
were  swept  away  by  a  terrible  tornado,  which 
blew  down  one  hundred  and  more  houses,  in 
the  town  and  vicinity  of  Eldorado,  pieces  of 
the  house  where  the  oldest  was,  being  found  a 
mile  off  on  the  prairie — he  and  his  cousins, 
also  members  with  us,  being  terribly  bruised 
with  hail-stones,  etc. 

The  next  year  they  suffered  considerably 
from  prairie  fires,  having  had  ten  tons  of 
finely  cured  hay  destroyed,  and  again  the  elder 
was  nearly  killed  by  exertion  in  trying  to 
save  his  other  property.  Then  followed  the 
crowning  destruction  of  **  every  green  thing  " 
fit  for  the  use  of  man  or  cattle. 

Now  all  I  ask  is  for  you  to  continue  to 
blow  into  a  living,  warming  influence  the 
sparks  of  human  sympathy  which  these  and 
similar  reports  shall  awaken  in  your  bosoms. 
There  are  numbers  scattered  over  the  land 
whose  right  of  membership  entitles  them  to 
the  oversight  and  care  of  the  Society,  but  who 
by  circumstances  are  virtually  unknown. 

My  daughters  sent  $50  to  relieve  the  pres- 
ent needs,  but,  as  you  remark,  it  will  be  long 
before  anything  can  be  grown  upon  which  to 
subsist.  Some  will  say.  Why  do  they  not 
sell  out,  and  come  East?  Why?  Because 
there  would  be  little  realized  from  the  sale  of 
voung,  lean  cattle,  and  but  poorly-improved 
lands ;  whereas,  by  staying  they  may,  in  time, 
be  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties,  and  make 
themselves  a  home. 

They  have  not  appealed  for  help,  but  say 
"  they  can  make  out  to  live."  They  are  sure 
that  "  many  are  making  and  publishing  ex- 
aggerated accounts  of  the  suffering,  who  are 
doing  it  in  order  to  excite  sympathy,  and 
are  living  in  idleness  on  the  help  received, 
when  they  ought  to  go  to  work  and  help  them- 
selves." 

This,  no  doubt,  is  true.  But  the  facts  are 
plain  that  many  more  will  find  it  hard  to  keep 
from  falling  beneath  the  heavy  blow  inflicted, 
no  doubt  by  a  merciful  Father,  "  who  loveth 
those  whom  He  chasten eth,  and  scourgeth 
everv  son  in  whom  He  delighteth." 

With  much  love  and  thanks  for  the  Intel- 
ligencer  (which  eoes  from  here  to  the  grass- 
hopper region),  I  remain  your  friend, 

R.  M.  T. 


BXTRACTS  FROM  CHANinKQ. 

All  the  great  principles  of  human  nature 
seem  to  me  to  demand  and  promise  a  future 
life.  The  reason,  the  conscience,  the  affec- 
tions all  alike  cry  aloud  for  it.  It  is  revealed 
to  us  especially  in  the  capacity  for  moral  and 
intellectual  progress  without  end,  and  in  the 
thirst  for  a  higher  existence  which  always 
grows  in  proportion  to  the  right  use  and  en- 
largement of  the  faculties.  All  the  attributes 
of  God,  His  wisdom,  justice  and  goodness 
point  to  another  existence  and  seem  to  require 
it  for  their  own  bright  and  full  manifestatioiK 
The  present  life  bears  all  the  marks  of  an  in- 
cipient, incomplete  state,  and  constantly  leads 
us  to  something  beyond  itself  as  its  explanar 
tion  and  end. 


Dentofif  Caroline  Co.,  Md.,  Second  mo,  Uif  1875. 


I  feel  very  deeply  how  much  religion  is  ob- 
structed by  low  and  false  views  of  it,  and  if 
I   can   remove  them  in  any  degree  I  shall 
think  myself  living  for  some  purpose.     The 
religious  principle  is,  without  doubt,  the^  no- 
blest tendency  of  our  minds.     Its  office  is  to 
connect  us  with  the  Supreme  Hind,  and  I  do 
mourn  when  I  see  it,  as  I  often  see  it,  perver- 
ted by  wrong  conceptions  of  its  Object,  break- 
ing the  spirit  and   making  men   abject  in 
speech  and  conduct.    I  •  do  not  know  how 
greater  good  can   be  done  than  by  showing 
men  the  sublime  purpose  for  which  the  cap- 
acity of  religion  was  given ;  how  it  accords 
with  reason  and  conscience ;  how  it  strength- 
ens, in  particular,  the  loftier  principles  and 
virtues,  and  gives  the  mind  an  impulse  to- 
ward  perfection It   sometimes 

amazes  me  that  religion,  the  science  which 
treats  of  our  highest  relations  and  of  the  ul- 
timate purpose  of  our  being,  should  have 
fallen  into  disrepute ;  that  it  should  be  suf- 
fered to  be  the  property  of  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, and  that  the  noblest  minds  should 
either  not  think  of  it  or  should  satisfy  them- 
selves with  the  tame  conceptions  of  their  in- 
feriors.  I  know  no  subject  of  such  universal 
interest,  so  little  technical  and  positive,  so 
worthy  of  vigorous  and  enlarged  minds  ;  and 
until  such  minds  regard  it  as  the  noblest 
province  and  resist  the  usurpations  of  thoee 
who  now  make  it  a  monopoly,  I  despair  of 
any  great  progress  of  society  in  that  class  of 
thoughts,  feelings  and  virtues  which  consti- 
tute the  elevation  of  our  nature. — Channing'a 
Letters  to  Lucy  Aikin, 


>—  ■ 


-««^ 


Some  people  dread  change  because  they 
cannot  understand  growth.  Were  they 
trusted  with  the  destinies  of  a  grub,  it  would 
remain  a  grub  forever,  undisturbed  by  any 
shooting  wing-pains. 


He  who,  with  talents  capable  of  being  era- 
ployed  in  the  service  of  others,  sits  down  with 
views  that  centre  solely  in  himself,  and  n^ 
lects  to  employ  them  further  than  his  own 
necessities  require,  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
trust,  for  which  he  must  one  day  be  jieeovnt- 
able. 


\ 


•^ 
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LIVING  ABOVE  THE  WORLD. 

"Uphold  me,  O  God,  with  thy  free  Spirit  I 
strengthen  me  with  might  in  the  inner  man  I" 
that,  being  emptied  of  all  selfish  solicitude,  I 
maj  no  longer  be  the  slave  of  restless  and 
tormenting  desires;  but  with  holy  indiffer- 
ence may  consider  all  earthly  good,  of  what- 
ever kind,  as  continually  passing  away,  and 
my  own  life  as  passing  with  it ;  for  there  \a 
nothing  permanent  under  the  sun. 

But  what  wisdom,  O  Lord !  can  consider 
this  truly,  but  that  which  was  present  with 
Thee  when  Thou  madest  the  world,  and'  knew 
what  was  acceptable  in  Thy  sight  ?  Oh  send 
me  this  wisdom  "  from  the  throne  of  Thy 
glory,"  that  I  may  learn  to  know  and  seek 
Thee  alone,  and  thus  seeking  find  Thee.  May 
I  love  Thee,  and  deligbt  in  Thee,  above  all 
things;  may  I  understand  all  that  Thou  hast 
made  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  regard  its  various 
forms  only  according  to-  that  order  in  which 
Thy  infinite  mind  hath  disposed  them  I 

Grant  that  I  may  carefully  shun  flattery, 
and  patiently  bear  contradiction  ;  that  being 
neither  disturbed  by  the  rude  breath  of  impo- 
tent rage,  nor  captivated  by  the  softness  of  delu- 
sive praise,  I  may  securely  pass  on  in  the  path 
of  life,  which,  by  Thy  grace,  I  have  begun  to 
tread. 

0  Eternal  Light,  infinitely  surpassing  all 
that  Thou  illuminatest,  let  Thy  brightest 
beams  descend  upon  my  heart,  and  penetrate 
its  inmost  recesses!  Oh  purify, exhilarate, 
enlighten  and  enliven  my  spirit,  that  with  all 
its  powers  it  may  adhere  to  Thee  in  raptures 
of  triumphant  joy,  for  there  is  no  hope  nor 
refuge  for  me  but  in  Thee,  O  Lord,  my  God  I 
— Thomas  d  KempU. 


I  «—  ■ 


Among  the  numbdrlees  contradictions  in 
our  nature,  hardly  any  is  more  glaring 
than  this,  between  our  sensitiveness  to  the 
slightest  disgrace  which  we  fancy  cast  upon 
us  from  without,  and  our  callousness  to  the 
grossest  which  we  bring  down  on  ourselves. 
In  truth,  they  who  are  the  most  sensitive  to 
the  one  are  often  the  most  callous  to  the  other. 
— Ouesaes  at  Truth. 

FROM       UNPUBLISHED       LETTERS. 


But  I  must  turn  from  this  reverie,  and  ask 
thee  who  "  N.  H.,"  of  Baltimore,  is,  who  in 
last  Intelligencer  treats  of  the  ministry,  par- 
ticularly of  the  home  ministry  ?  His  medita- 
tions seem  to  have  been  disturbed  by  some 
''  approved  **  in  the  ministry,  as  well  as  by 
some  who,  though  not  occupying  the  position 
of  ministers,  have  uttered  in  timid  manner 
the  impressions  of  the  good  Spirit  May  none 


of  these  be  discouraged,  but  dwell  low,  even 
at  the  Master's  feet,  willing  at  all  times  to  do 
His  bidding,  though  it  be  required  to  be  a 
fool  for  Christ's  sake.  Ihere  needs  to  be  a 
revival  in  our  Israel,  notwithstanding  some 
who  are  bound  fast  in  the  letter  are  afraid 
that  some  new  thing  will  take  place  among 

U3.    To I  feel  to  say.  Be  not 

cast  down,  but  abide  in  the  calling  wherein 
thou  art  called.  Turn  the  fleece,  as  did  Gid- 
eon of  old  ;  and  when  convinced,  as  he  was, 
of  his  Master's  requirements,  be  faithful. 
Turn  not  to  the  rignt  hand  nor  to  the  left ; 
fear  not  what  man  shall  say ;  abide  oft  and 
long  in  the  closet  of  prayer— and  thy  path- 
way, which  at  times  has  appeared  gloomy, 
will  become  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the 
perfect  day.  

Our  mails  are  very  irregular  now,  and  the 
weather  has  been  the  most  severe  of  any  I 
ever  experienced.  The  new  year  was  ushered 
in  with  a  snowstorm,  and  the  thermometer 
has  usually  ranged  somewhere  between  lO*', 
15°  and  26°  below  zero  ever  since,  except  two 
days,  when  it  was  only  1°  belo^.  This  morn- 
ing (the  18th)  it  was  30°  below  at  daylight. 

We  thought  we  had  a  warm  house,  but  we 
find  these  Nebraska  blows  will  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  best- constructed  building. 
My  seed  potatoes,  in  the  cel>ar,  are  as  hard 
as  stones,  and  consequently  useless.  Desti- 
tute and  needy  as  we  are  out  here,  I  would 
not  have  sold  them  at  any  price. 

Our  wood  pile  gave  out,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  burn  up  some  nice  timber,  and, 
when  that  was  consumed,  to  resort  to  our  ice- 
house for  fuel. 

In  the  still,  cold  morning  of  the  14th  (one 
of  our  first  calm  days)  with  the  thermometer 
26°  below  zero,  I  started  to  take  our  hired 
woman  to  her  home,  nearly  nine  miles  away, 
but  I  was  almost  frozen  in  the  attempt. 

I  have  not  been  around  among  the  people 
much  latterly,  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
the  weather.  Those  entirely  destitute  are 
living  by  borrowing  of  their  neighbors.  There 
must  be  great  suflering.  Some  cases  of  frost- 
bite, but  nothing  serious,  have  been  reported. 

I  saw  the  man  yesterday  to  whom  I  gave 
all  our  cast-ofi*  clothing.  He  declared  I  had 
(-aved  his  family  much  sufl*ering ;  now  they 
are  in  want  of  food.  There  is  a  whole  car- 
load of  aid  at  Yankton  for  us ;  it  is  timely, 
and  will  be  thankfully  received. 

My  cows  are  a  great  standby;  we  have 
plenty  of  milk  and  batter.  I  wonder  they 
do  so  well  on  dry  food ;  they  get  nothing  but 
hay  and  water.       

Among  the  Gatbkili^s,  1875. 
Our  winter  climate  is  enough  to  take  the 
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vitality  out  of  us  all.  With  the  mercury  8*^, 
10°,  16°  below  zero,  it  is  perfectly  dreadful ; 
things  freeze,  and  crack,  and  burst.  I  have 
long  contended  with  my  father  that  oil 
would  not  freeze,  but  after  having  two  jugs 
broken  in  consequence  of  my  theory  I  have 
given  it  up.  But  the  cold  continues.  We 
think  we  will  have  some  onions  for  dinner; 
they  are  like  stones;  saussage,  it  cannot  be 
cut  with  a  knife;  steak,  a  saw  will  hardly 
divide  it ;  molasses  will  not  run,  and  apples 
are  an  abomination  of  frostiness !  No  won- 
der I  am  hoarse  and  cough,  and  keep  getting 
cold,  <fec.,  &c. 

But  I  am  quite  encouraged  now;  for  at  12 
o'clock  to-day,  in  the  sheltered  corner  of  the 
porch,  it  was  4°  above  zero ;  so  we  breathe 
quite  easy,  and  hope  for  softer  airs. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  13,  1875 

To  Friends  Generally. — The  editors  of 
this  paper  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Friends 
everywhere,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  purpose 
0^  Friends'  Intelligencer  to  be  a  medium  of 
communication  for  Friends,  and  to  present  in 
brief  the  state  of  Society  in  every  location,  so 
far  as  it  is  furnished  them.  It  is  nut  intended 
to  be  a  local  organ  confined  to  Philadelphia 
and  its  environs,  but  an  all  embracing  weekly 
visiiant,  circulating  such  items  of  interest  and 
information  as  will  tend  to  promote  the  best 
welfare  of  the  Society. 

As  the  last  week  of  the  present  month  be- 
gins a  new  volume,  will  concerned  Friends  in 
the  various  Meetings  spread  over  our  wide 
extent  of  country  come  to  our  help  in  this 
matter, and  send,  for  publication, such  matters 
of  interest  as  will  enable  the  editors  to  lay  be- 
fore their  readers  from  time  to  time  the  con- 
dition of  the  Society  ?  They  desire  for  the 
coming  year  increased  usefulness,  no  small 
part  of  which  will  depend  on  the  co-operation 
of  those  in  other  sections  equally  interested. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  the  circulation  of  the 
paper  will  be  increased  ;  and,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  efforts  in  that  direction,  a  copy  of  the 
Intelligencer f  free  of  charge,  will  be  mailed  for 
one  year  to  any  person  who  sends  to  the  pub- 
lisher 10  new  subscriptions,  paid  in  advance. 
Within  the  limits  of  every  Monthly  Meeting 
there  might  easily  be  found  ten  families,  who 


do  not  receive  the  paper,  many  of  whom 
scarcely  know  that  such  an  one  is  published. 


<— 


"  Thoughts  on  Preachihg." — We  hate 
received  several  communications,  through 
which  we  learn  that  tender  minds  have  been 
wounded  by  the  remarks  of  **  N.  BL"  on  tlm 
subject,  published  in  No.  48  of  our  paper. 

We  had  no  suspicion  that  any  particular 
meeting  was  alluded  to  in  the  article,  and 
have  never  knowingly  given  our  column*  to 
any  covert  attacks.  We  disclaim  all  unkiud 
inteption,  and  sincerely  regret  that  by  giving 
it  a  place  we  have  unintentionally  wounded 
the  feelings  of  any.  Attention  is  invited  to 
the  article  over  the  signature  of  "H.  E.  K." 
in  our  present  number. 


I  <■» « 


Philadelphia  Third-day  EvEyi5c 
Meetings. — ^The  first  of  this  series  of  Circo- 
lar  Meetings,  under  the  care  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  three  Monthly  Meet- 
ings of  Philadelphia,  was  held  on  the  2d  irst., 
at  7J  o'clock,  at  Green  street  Meetinghouse. 

The  body  of  the  house  was  comfortably 
filled,  and  in  tbe  galleries  a  representation  o/ 
ministers  and  elders  from  the  several  Meet- 
ings added  largely  to  the  interest  of  the  o^ 
casion. 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  that  the  seats  were 
mainly  occupied  by  those  for  whom  the?e 
meetings  have  been  inaugurated,  namely,  tbe 
young  and  the  middle-aged,  who,  by  reason 
of  business  engagements,  are  not  often  seen  at 
mid-week  me^ings. 

Evidence  was  offered  those  wh'Tse  hearts 
have  yearned  towards  our  members,  whose 
avocations  interfere  with  their  attendance  in 
the  day  time,  that  the  concern  was  a  proper 
one,  and  the  right  time  had  come  to  carry  it 
out 

Somewhat  past  the  hour  the  meeting  settled 
under  a  solemn  covering.  The  impressive 
silence  was  broken  by  a  minister,  who  was 
listened  to  for  half  an  hour.  He  presented 
the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  taking  for  the 
foundation  of  his  discourse  the  interview  be- 
tween Jesus  and  the  Jewish  ruler,  Nicodemus. 
Other  testimonies  were  given  forth  from  the 
body  of  the  house,  showing  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul,  and  its  help- 
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fulness  in  business  and  all  the  other  engage- 
ments of  every -day  life. 

A  closing  exhoitation  from  the  gallery  to 
young  men,  who,  being  subjected  to  the 
temptations  that  beset  the  path  of  youth,  are 
in  constant  need  of  a  watchful  dependence 
upon  the  Divine  arm,  was  given  with  a  force 
and  solemnity  that  reached  the  witness  in 
many  hearts. 

Not  the  least  pleasant  part  of  this  gather- 
ing was  the  social  and  friendly  commingling 
at  its  close.  It  is  always  refreshing  to  ex- 
change greetings  and  take  the  hands  of  those 
whom  we  seldom  see,  yet  who  are  brethren 
and  sisters  dearly  beloved  in  Christ.  Our 
human  sympathies  are  strengthened,  and  we 
return  to  our  homes  confirmed  in  the  faith  that 
we  are  the  objects  of  our  heavenly  Father's 
continued  care,  and  in  close  unity  and  fellow- 
ship one  with  another. 

There  is  just  one  caution  that  we  feel  under 
obligation  to  throw  out,  and  we  do  it  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  be  received  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  given.  As  these  are  general  meet- 
ings, and  many  exercised  minds,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  galleries,  feel  commissioned  to 
hand  forth  of  that  which  is  given,  a  care  is 
needed  in  those  who  speak  that  they  be  as 
brief  as  is  consistent  with  the  Divine  requir- 
ing, that  all  things  may  be  done  to  edifica- 
tion. 


DI£D. 

FARQUHAR— On  the  3d  inst.,  of  scftFlet  feyer, 
Lewis  C,  son  of  B.  Hallowell  and  Martha  D.  Par- 
quhar.  aged  3 J  years;  a  member  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting. 

GRKGG.— On  lh€  l€th  of  First  month,  1875,  at 
her  home  in  Belmont,  Bt-lmont  county,  Ohio,  of 
pneumonia,  Mary  H.,  wife  of  John  S.  Gregg,  in  the 
79ih  year  of  her  apre.  She  was  a  consistent  rc ember 
of  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  and  for  .more  than 
two  years  a  patient  sufferer  from  paralysis. 


CHRISTIANITY  FOR   ALL. 

Christianity  is  meant  for  all  men.  It  makes 
its  appeal  not  to  that  in  which  men  difTer.  but 
to  that  which  they  have  in  common— to  those 
primary  instincts,  sentiments,  judgments, 
which  belong  to  all  men  as  men.  Therefore 
it  is  no  unreasonable  demand  to  make  that 
the  man  of  science,  when  judging  of  things 
of  the  spirit,  shall  leave  his  solitary  emi- 
nence, and  place  himself  among  the  sympa- 
thies and  needs  which  he  shares  with  all  men. 
and  judge  of  the  claim  which  religion  makes 
on  him,  not  from  the  exceptional  point  of 


view  which  he  shares  only  with  a  few,  but 
from  that  ground  which  he  occupies  in  com- 
mon with  his  poorest,  least  scientific  brothers. 
In  asking  this,  we  are  not  asking  that  he 
should  place  his  higher  faculty  in  abeyance, 
and  employ  a  lower,  in  order  to  weigh  and 
accept  a  religious  truth.  The  logical  or  sci- 
entinc  faculty,  that  by  which  we  discern 
logical,  mathematical  or  scientific  relations, 
is  not  the  highest  exercise  of  reason.  The 
knowledge  of  the  highest  things,  tho^e  which 
deeply  concern  us,  is  not  attained  by  mere 
intellect,  but  by  the  harmonious  action  of 
understanding,  imagination,  feeling,  con- 
science, will ;  that  is,  of  the  whole  man.  This 
is  reason  in  its  highest  exercise,  intelligence 
raised  to  its  highest  power ;  and  it  is  to  this 
exercise  of  reason  we  are  called  in  appre- 
hending the  things  of  God. — Selected. 

For  FriendB*  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN   CORRESPONDENT. 

A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  LAND  OF  THE  PHARAOHS. 

No.  35. 
(Continued  from  page  796.) 

The  next  morning.  Eleventh  month  10th, 
we  are  told  that  N\e  are  nearing  the  coast  of 
Egypt,  and  that  in  an  hour  or  two  we  will  be 
in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  most  ancient 
of  all  lands,  the  mother  of  civilization — old, 
trembling,  ruined,  when  other  peoples  were 
imbibing  the  elements  of  that  refined  learning 
which  her  priests  had  cultivated  during  un- 
told ages.  And  now  the  coast,  on  which  lies 
the  modern  Alexandria,  comes  into  view — a 
dead  level  of  sandy  plains,  nearly  as  low  as 
the  water's  edge.  It  is  an  intensely  warm 
day,  and  the  sun  beats  fiercely  down  upon 
the  extensive  city,  which  now  is  plainly  be- 
fore us,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  we  gather 
up  our  wraps  and  prepare  for  a  landing. 

It  is  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  Bairam, 
the  ending  of  the  Mohammedan  Lent  (The 
Rhamazan),  and  all  the  nhips  in  the  harbor 
which  bear  the  Ottoman  crescent  are  gaily 
decorated  with  flags.  We  are  surrounded  by 
a  forest  of  masts,  and  vessels  of  almost  all 
nations  are  anchored  here.  I  looked  in  vain 
among  all  the  stately  ships  for  the  flag  of  the 
Stripes  and  Stars,  but  it  was  not  there.  The 
beautiful  mansions  of  Egyptian  grandees  rise 
from  the  water's  edge ;  and  the  fairest  and 
stateliest  of  all  is  the  palace  of  the  Viceroy 
with  its  tall  columns. 

On  the  left,  we  are  shown  the  rocky  islet 
on  which  was  built  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
284  B.  C,  the  famous  watch-tower,  which 
was  accounted  one  of  the  earth's  seven  won- 
ders. It  is  recorded  to  have  been  a  square 
building  of  white  marble,  several  stories  high, 
each    successive    story  diminishing  in    size 
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towards  the  top;  it  had  a  gallery  ruDoing 
around  it  supported  on  the  outer  circle  of  the 
story  beneath.  Horses  and  chariots  could 
ascend  the  gentle  incline  of  the  inner  stair. 
It  bore  originally  the  inscription:  "King 
Ptolemy,  to  the  saviour  gods,  for  the  use  of 
those  who  travel  by  sea." 

The  present  light-house  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  pharos,  and  doubtless  answers 
just  as  good  a  purpose  as  its  more  glorious 
predecessor.  And  now  we  see  for  the  first 
time  the  stately  crown  of  the  lofty  and  ele- 
gant date-palm,  which  adorns  the  many  gar- 
dens of  the  new  Egyptian  metropolis.  How 
beautiful  it  is,  waving  its  plumy  top  against 
the  clear  blue  sky — and  how  inadequate  are 
all  pictures  and  all  words  to  describe  the 
charm  of  the  palm. 
At  length  we  are  fast  moored,  and  all  becomes 
confusion  and  uproar  on  the  orderly  ship.  A 
swarm  of  boats  with  swarthy  crews  are  strug- 
gling to  reach  us.  The  Arab  boatmen,  in 
their  curiously  picturesque  dress,  are  soon 
among  us,  contending  fiercely  for  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  landing  us.  I  am  amazed  to 
find  that  almost  every  one  speaks  English, 
and  that  they  understand  how  to  make  bar- 
gains as  well  as  any  Caucasian  may  hope  to. 
The  names  of  Moslem  story  are  floating 
around  us,  and  Hassan  I  Mohammed  I  Omar  I 
Ali !  Abdallah  I  are  shouted  from  one  to  an- 
other as  these  Egyptians  dash  past  each  other 
for  the  possession  of  the  giaours. 

It  is  a  holiday,  and  every  one  of  the  Mos 
lems  has  on  his  best  and  cleanest  attire,  and 
I  admired  extremely  the  snowy  turban  over 
the  scarlet  fez,  the  clean  striped  robe,  open  at 
the  neck,  and  the  sandaled  or  slippered  feet. 
.  They  are  graceful,  agile,  and  handsome,  these 
Arab  sons  of  the  desert,  and  there  is  an  in- 
tellectual acuteness  in  their  faces  which  makes 
it  easy  to  believe  they  are  indeed  the  modern 
representatives  of  the  great  people  of  ancient 
Egypt  who  gave  laws  and  learning  to  Hellas, 
Arrived  at  the  landing,  we  are  conducted 
into  an  arcade,  where  custom-house  ofiScers 
fumble  about  with  our  baggage  a  little,  and 
then  demand  '*  backsheesh"  for  doing  nothing. 
Passports,  too,  are  demanded  for  the  first  time 
in  all  our  wanderings. 

We  are  conducted  then  to  Hotel  d'Europe 
in  the  Place  Mehemit  Ali,  and  here  are  to 
^  find  a  home  till  the  expected  excursion  party 
arrive  on  the  13th.  We  may  now  at  our 
leisure  explore  modern  Alexandria ;  we  may 
walk  over  the  buried  ruins  of  departed  glory ; 
we  may  ride  around  the  environs ;  see  the 
wild  sports  of  the  people  in  these  days  of  fes- 
tivity ;  we  may  contemplate  the  remarkable 
monolith  miscalled  Pompey's  pillar,  and  we 
may  admire  the  hieroglyphics  so  clearly  cut 
on  the  Cleopatra's  needles.      There  is  not 


much  to  be  seen,  they  tell  us,  and  we  need 
not  hurry  ourselves. 

We  take  a  carriage  towards  evening,  and 
are  driven  out  to  an  open  plain  to  see  the 
sports  of  the  people  on  this  day  of  festive  re- 
joicing. We  see  groups  of  Nubians  dancing 
in  a  circle  to  a  monotonous  wild  ^hant,  or  to 
the  more  monotonous  beating  of  »  drum, 
their  attitudes  and  gestures  reminding  n» 
much  of  the  negro  race  as  we  have  seen  ihem 
at  home.  Another  circle  was  entertained  by 
the  wonderful  feats  of  an  Arab  magician, 
who  was  working  strange  transformations  io 
the  contents  of  a  tin  box,  which  seemed  to 
contain  different  subsUnces  every  time  he 
opened  it.  A  little  bronze-colored  hoy  and  a 
most  obedient  serpent,  were  his  assistants,  and 
when  he  saw  us  observing  him,  he  wound  the 
snake  about  the  neck  of  the  boy,  placed  its 
head  in  his  little  left  hand,  and  sent  him  out 
to  our  carriage  to  demand  *'  backsbecgh." 
Then  there  were  swings,  merry  go-rounds  and 
other  devices  for  pleasing  a  childish  people, 
and  all  were  enjoying  themselves  in  a  kind  of 
amiable  barbaric  fashion. 

After  we  had  looked  awhile  at  the  revelry, 
we  were  taken  to  the  eminence,  which  was 
probably  the  highest  ground  of  the  andent 
city,  where  stands   the  remarkable   colamn 
erroneously  called  Pompey's  pillar.    It  con- 
sists of  a  shaft  of  beautiful  red  granite,  highly 
polished,  surmounted  by  a  capital  of  inferior 
workmanship.      The  shaft  is    seventy  three 
feet,  and  the  entire  height  of  base,  shaft  and 
capital  is  nearly  one  hundred  feet    The  cir- 
cumference  is  twenty-nine    feet    and  eight 
inches,  and  the  diameter  at  the  top  of  the 
capital  is  sixteen  feet  and  six  inches.     Ac- 
cording to  its  inscription,    the  pillar    was 
erected  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian, 
probably  in  commemoration  of  his  capture  cf 
Alexandria,  A.  D.  296.    Near  by  is  the  M(y 
hammedan  burial  place,  neglected,  dreary  and 
crowded,  and  we  feel  no  desire  to  wander 
among  the  turbaned  monumental  stones. 

A  visit  to  the  Viceroy's  garden,  a  fii:e  col- 
lection of  flowering  plants  of  all  gorgeous 
tints  and  fragrant  odors,  with  trees  of  various 
kinds.  There  were  many  fig-trees  of  the  or- 
dinary kind,  from  which  the  fruit  had  all 
been  gathered,  but  a  great  spreading  tree,  of 
gigantic  size,  bearing  figs,  was  also  largely 
represented.  This,  which,  I  think,  is  the 
sycamore  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  was  laden 
with  abundance  not  yet  ripe.  I  could  reach 
some  of  the  lower  clusters  of  figs,  and  so  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  this  curious  fruit 
in  its  immature  state.  These  are  much 
smaller  than  the  ordinary  ones,  and  are  called 
Arab  figs.  They  are  said  to  be  good  wbea 
ripe,  and  to  command  a  high  price.  But  the 
feathery  date-palm  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
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^etable  inhabitants  of  this  land.  It  is 
den  with  great  heavy  clusters  of  ripe 
md  the  long,  curving,  feathery  leaves 
continually  in  most  graceful  restless- 
rainst  the  blue  heavens.  The  sugary 
38S  of  the  dates,  which  are  now  just  in 
tion,  will  be  interwoven  with  our  gra- 
meroories  of  Alexandria.  Great  cac- 
too,  are  also  to  be  seen,  but  they  are  a 
ely  unattractive  form  of  vegetation 
Dot  in  bloom,  and  when  incrusted  with 
a  they  are  here. 

isit  to  the  palace  of  the  Viceroy  occu- 
ne  sunny  afternoon  and  gave  a  very 
dea  of  a  luxurious  oriental  home.  It 
ited  just  at  the  water's  edge,  quite  re- 
.  from  all  the  discordant  sounds  of  the 
nd  is  so  arranged  that  its  inhabitants 
ave  a  very  liberal  supply  of  light  and 
well  as  luxurioDS  quiet.  The  ruler  of 
may  look  from  his  stately  halls  on  the 
ful  bay  on  one  hand  with  its  varied 

I  of  shipping,  while  the  other  side  of 
ode  is  enclosed  by  a  fine  garden,  where 
)us  plants  are  blooming  luxuriantly. 
)  circular  entrance  hall   is  a  fountain, 

II  round  the  wall  are  soft  divans  where 
rs  may  await  the  pleasure  of  the  prince. 
i  are  many  beautiful  apartments,  with 
of  curious  and  costly  woods — with  rich 

Ins  and  hangings — with  luxurious  divans 
asy  chairs,  but  very  sparingly  adorned 
rorks  of  art.  The  only  pictures  I  noticed 
portraits  of  Mehemet  AH,  and  of  Ibra- 
Pasha,  the  first  and  second  Viceroys  of 
tresent  dynasty.  When  the  Viceroy 
a  ball,  and  all  the  ilite  of  Alexandria 
ithered  in  these  halls,  then  the  myriad 
illuminate  the  stately  apartments,  and 
ene,  they  tell  us,  reminds  the  European 
)  gorgeous  word-picturing  of  the  Ara- 
Kigbts.  Bright  coloring,  rich  silken 
ry,  splendid  mirrors,  and  floors  of  ebony, 
and  costly  woods,  hardly  less  glittering, 
)  divans  and  magnificent  chandeliers  of 
•tinted  glass,  are  the  characteristics  of 
Jexandrian  home  of  the  progressive 
ive. 

)  heat  of  Alexandria  is  very  debilitat- 
>  us,  after  the  cool  summer  in  the  val- 
)f  the  mountains ;  and  the  prospect  of 
oyage  to  Jaffa,  which  is  to  commence 
B  15th,  is  very  attractive.  The  Cook's 
arrived  on  the  13th,  and  all  seems  to 
ite  that  we  shall  indeed  complete  our 
mage  to  Jerusalem.  S.  B. 

entkmonthj  14M,  1874. 
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IKCIPLE8  will  penetrate  where  the  bay- 
of  armed  men  cannot.  They  ride  upon 
ements,  and  defy  the  whirlwind  and  the 


AGRICULTUKE  IN  JAPAN. 
BT   HON.   HOSACB    CAPRON. 

Formerly  U.  8.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
(Concluded  from  page  7W.) 

TOBACCO. 

In  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  I  will  give 
in  detail  more  fully  the  application  of  man- 
ures, so  that,  in  contrast  to  our  robbery  of  the 
soil,  it  may  be  seen  how  a  Japanese  farmer 
pays  a  just  equivalent  in  advance  for  all 
that  he  expects  from  it.  Light,  sandy,  up- 
land soil,  with  a  northern  exposure,  is  de» 
sirable,  as  the  wind  from  that  direction  as- 
sures to  some  extent  against  insects  and 
worms.  The  ground  is  thoroughly  dug  up  in 
the  usual  manner  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  to 
sixteen  inches.  Holes,  sixteen  inches  apart 
for  the  manure,  are  dug  twenty  days  before 
planting,  in  rows  that  are  twelve  inches  from 
each  other.  Rice-bran,  mixed  with  liquid 
closet- manure  or  some  kind  of  oil-cake,  i» 
put  in  the  holes  and  mixed  and  covered  with 
earth.  The  seed  is  planted  about  the  20tb 
of  March.  About  the  5th  of  April  the  plants 
are  well  above  ground.  If  needed  all  the 
plants  are  irrigated  six  times  during  June, 
July  and  August;  liquid-manure  of  some 
kind  is  applied  at  the  roots  of  each  plant. 
There  is  very  little  barn-yard  manure  in  Ja- 
pan, and  from  this  fact  and  from  the  con- 
tinued high  tillage  there  are  no  weeds,  and 
no  ground  that  requires  hoeing  more  than  once 
to  kill  the  weeds.  The  ground  is  often  stirred 
up  with  the  long-bladed  hoe,  dragged  along 
by  hand,  like  a  small  corn-plow.  In  May  a 
crop  of  some  kind  of  vegetables  is  planted 
between  the  rows  of  tobacco.  The  plants  are 
slightly  hilled.  By  the  Ist  of  September  the 
lower  leaves  of  the  stalk  are  picked  and  hung 
up,  two  aind  two,  and  dried,  and  then  pressed 
in  bales  of  33i  pounds  weight.  Then  more 
liquid-manure  is  put  to  the  roots  of  the  plant, 
and  by  the  1st  of  October  the  second  packing 
takes  place,  when  the  middle  leaves  are 
picked,  dried,  and  packed,  the  same  as  the 
first  picking ;  then  more  liquid-manure  is  ap- 
plied, and  in  a  month  the  third  picking  Ukes 
place,  and  the  top  leaves  are  picked,  dried, 
and  packed.  The  second  picking  is  the  best 
tobacco ;  the  first  is  the  second  best,  and  the 
third  is  the  poorest.  The  first-class  to- 
bacco is  worth  i4  per  hundred  pounds,  the 
second  class  93,  and  the  third  class  $2  per 
hundred.  The  average  price  when  it  is  all 
mixed,  as  it  often  is,  is  $3  per  hundred.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  is  4,000  pounds.  The 
cost  of  manuring  through  the  whole  season 
is  820  per  acre.  The  vegetable  crop  was 
gathered  previous  to  the  last  picking,  and  the 
ground    at    once    dug    up  and  thoroughly 
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maDured  again,  and  wheat  and  vegetables 
planted. 

SUGAR. 

The  growing  and  manufacture  of  sugar  is 
•one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Japan- 
ese agriculture.  Here  in  Japan  as  every- 
where in  Europe  and  America,  sugar  has  be- 
come a  necessity  rather  than  a  luxury  with 
all  classes.  It  is  used  in  some  way  or  other 
at  every  meal.  The  grades  of  sugar  in  com- 
mon use  are  low.  In  fact,  the  processes  of 
clarifying  and  refining  are  so  crude  that  the 
best  grades  of  sugar  are  not  made  in  Japan. 
As  in  the  case  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  sugar- 
<5ane  grows  beat  south  of  the  thirty  sixth  par- 
allel of  latitude,  still  it  grows  and  is  profit- 
able farther  north.  Seed  is  not  sown,  but 
sprouts  are  set  out.  These  sprouts  are  ob- 
tained by  selecting  large,  fine  stalks  in  Sep- 
tember, cutting  and  stripping  them  of  their 
leaves,  and  then  burying  them  under  ground 
in  trenches  ten  to  twelve  inches  deep.  Prom 
each  joint  sprouts  grow  through  the  winter, 
and  in  the  spring  the  trenches  are  opened, 
and  the  sprouts,  six  or  eight  inches  in  length, 
are  set  in  the  ground  that  has  been  thoroughly 
hoed  up  and  laid  out  in  rows,  and  manured 
in  holes  the  same  as  tobacco.  The  manure  is 
fish  oil-cake.  The  rows  are  twelve  inches 
apart^  and  the  plants  are  set  twenty-four 
inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows.  A  ton 
or  more  of  this  oil-cake  is  used  to  the  acre, 
costing  ¥20  to  $24.  No  other  crop  is  raised 
with  sugar-cane.  During  the  summer  the 
cane  is  thoroughly  hoed  and  hilled,  and,  if 
necessary,  irrigated.  Liquid- manure  is  ap- 
plied several  times  to  each  stalk.  In  Sep- 
tember the  stalks  are  selected  for  growing  the 
fiprouts  for  the  next  year's  setting.  If  20,000 
settings  are  required  1,000  stalks  are  cut  and 
buried.  In  November  the  cane  crop  is  cut 
and  stripped  of  its  leaves,  and  when  dried  two 
or  three  days  each  stalk  is  broken  and  stripped 
'Of  its  bark  or  outside  covering,  leaving  only 
ithe  centre  or  pith,  which  is  ground  between 
'Stone  rollers.  The  cane-juice  is  boiled  so 
thick  that  it  granulates  in  the  pans  to  some 
extent.  Then,  when  cooled  and  granulation 
has  taken  place,  it  is  put  in  cotton  bags  and 
pressed  dry.  The  syrup  that  is  expressed  is 
rehoiled  and  sold  as  molasses.  The  sugar  is 
•sold  to  the  clarifier  and  refiner.  Of  raw 
-sugar  the  average  yield  is  3,300  pounds  to 
'the  acre,  and  is  worth  64  per  hundred. 

Sugar  cane  is  grown  on  upland  soil,  and 
•requires  more  labor  and  a  greater  amount  of 
fertilizers  than  any  other  crop  raised  in  Ja- 
pan, and  is,  notwithstanding,  its  most  profit- 
able crop.  The  present  need  of  the  Japanese 
fiugar-producer  is  the  introduction  of  the  im- 
proved processes  of  clarifying  and  refining. 
With  an  abundance  of  raw  sugar  of  the  best 


quality,  they  are  at  present  importing  li^ 
amounts  of  the  better  grades  for  home  i 
their  treaty  with  foreign  governmeo^  4 
allowing  a  duty  of  five  per  cent  to  be!n 
on  foreign  sugars.  When  the  requited  i 
cesses  are  introduced  and  perfected,  .Jta 
will  become  a  great  sugar  exporting  ocea 

HSMF 

is  raised  on  valley- lands,  which  are  d^^ 

and  flooded  the  same  as  for  rice,  and  ttia 

kind  of  fertilizers  are  used,  thit  is,  nn- 

or  fish   oil- cake,  straw-mannre,  aeav^. 

liquid-manure  from  closets.    The  heizp  /n 

sown  broadcast  aa  with  us,  hot  is  pkrj 

March  in  drills   sixteen   inches  tpar.  j 

soon  as  the  plants  are  well  up  theya:^  i 

and  in  addition  to  the  manare  vork  .: 

the  soil  previous  to  the  planting,  tvc?.*.t 

times  each  month,  liquid- manare  ia  i^'d 

to  the  roots  of  each  plant    BetvK  tr 

drills  some  kind  of  vegetable  it  ^n  i: 

thoroughly  fertilized.      Thegrods.w 

pletely  flooded  several  times  bynosct  t:( 

ubiquitous  irrigating   ditches,    b  kcs\ 

the  hemp  is  pulled,  not  cut,  and  L«  p>: : 

the  water  ditches    and    altematelr  «^if'  i 

few  days  and  then  dried  for  a  (\w.  \  t 

external  coating  is  thoronghlj  f>   *  > 

then  beaten  on  a  board  or  plttk ;...  nj 

with  a  bamboo  stick  till  the  fiber 25^;.*'^ 

cleaned.     Another  method  for  »|art:ii:  i 

fiber  is  by  holding  a   number  cf  la^ -^a 

near  their  tops  with  the  left  bad,  »r.  ^  ;^ 

number  at  each   time,)  and  i\^  tii*  r;^ 

hand  breaking  them  short  off  and  :7.,;q 

the  fiber    from    the    stems.    Tfcis  .«":•  i 

in  hanks  of  a  uniform  siie,  which i: r^- v-j 

through    the  whole  procea  until  bi-ij 

market.     To  rel  ieve  the  fiber  of  it?  p"*^ 

coating  is  a  very  simple  process.  Aid 

piece  of  bam  boo,  about  three  inches  vi.cd 

two  or  three  feet  long,  is  stretcheJ^f*?^ 

bridges  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  faa:r- 

fiddle-bow,  so  as  to  render  it  elastic:  -' 

fastened  in  a  convenient  manoer  a  - 

clined.     The  hanks  of  hemp  in  tbeir^d 

staJte  are  laid  upon  this  as  thej  are  strVH 

then  another  piece  of  bamboo,  curved  !" 

currier's  scraper,  is  run  down  over  the*'' 

times  till  the  fib^r  is  entirely  clean.  Ti 

hanks  are  then  hung  over  bamboo  rods:.  .1 

It  is  then  pressed  into  bales  of  H^)  ?-' 

each,  and  sent  on  pack-horses  to  markr. 

is  probably  the  finest  hemp  gw"  ih 

world .    The  great  length,  finenes,  glf  ^« 

and  strength  of  the  staple  are  uDqaa*^ 

I  have  been  unable  to  aacertain  Ur  J^ 
rage  yield  of  hemp  per  acre.  It  is  ^^'^^^ 
low  in  the  market  at  present,  but  we  J 
proper  machinery  is  invented  for»;^»^ 
this  fiber  it  will  prove  a  mine  o/  ^^ " 
Japan. 
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)wn  on  the  same  soil  afl  hemp,  and  ma- 
i  the  same,  and  prepared  in  like  manner 
larket.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  excel- 
i.  These  two  crops  are  raised  by  rota- 
that  is,  are  never  grown  two  seasons  in 
ssion  on  the  same  ground. 

FRTjira 

»me  kinds  are  grown  in  all  parts  of  the 
re.  The  soil  and  climate  are  especially 
ted  to  the  erowth  of  semi-tropical  fruits, 
former  exclusiveness  of  Japan  prevented 
Dtroduction  of  the  better  varieties.  lao- 
I  as  thfty  were,  they  contented  themselves 
half  a  dozen  inferior  varieties.  Oranges, 
9,  lemons,  grapes,  persimmons,  pears,  and 
s  blackberries,  all  very  inferior,  (except- 
)De  variety  of  orange  and  one  of  grape,) 
t  all  thev  had.  They  have  wonderful 
in  dwarfing  fruit-trees.  All  kinds  are 
rfed  without  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
;.  I  think  our  fruit-growers  could  learn 
h  from  the  Japanese  in  this  matter.  I 
e  seen  acres  of  pear-trees  not  more  than 
'  to  six  feet  high.  These  trees  were  set  out 
0W8,  about  the  same  distance  intervening. 
the  height  they  want  the  trees  to  grow, 
four  or  six  feet,  a  lattice-work  of  small 
aboo  poles  is  built  over  the  whole  orchard. 
soon  £8  the  shoots  of  the  pear-tree  erow 
bis  lattice,  they  are  trained  to  run  along 
orizoDtally,  and  are  coufined  to  the  poles 
bempen  strings.  When  first  seen  it  looks 
!  a  grapery.  The  wind  cannot  shake  the 
8  to  disturb  either  the  flowers  or  the  fruits. 
\  most  perfect  system  of  training  and  con- 
over  the  new  growth  is  in  use,  so  that  the 
of  the  tree,  instead  of  being  consumed  in 
production  of  a  superabundant  growth  of 
'  shoots,  is  directed  to  the  growth  and  per- 
ion  of  the  fruit 

?hen  the  new  fruits  now  being  introduced 
»  Japan  by  the  Kaitakushi  department 
disseminated  everywhere,  Japan  will  be- 
le  one  of  the  finest  fruit  countries  in  the 
Id.  All  that  is  wanting  will  then  be  sup- 
id.  They  have  soil,  climate,  and  skill  m 
irfing  and  training  far  superior  to  that  of 
'  other  country.  The  same  may  be  said 
the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  and  those 
T  inferior. 

)f  the  rmXherry-iret  and  ieaplant  I  shall 
write,  they  having  received  full  at- 
tion  from  others.  Of  grazing,  I  will  only 
'  that,  with  a  population  of  thirty-three 
i  one-half  millions,  there  are  only  300,000 
rses,  and  70,000  head  of  homed  cattle,  and 
sheep. 

The  grazing  area  on  the  blufis,  hill,  and 
'untain  sides  of  Japan,  unoccupied  for  any 
Ler  purpose,  is  greater  than   the  grazing 


area  of  all  the  British  Islands  and  Ireland*. 
The  attention  of  the  Japanese  government  w 
beine  attracted  to  this  important  subject,  and 
it  will  not  be  long  till  this  great  resource  will 
be  utilized. 

I  cannot  close  this  article  without  again  re* 
ferring  to  the  system  of  irrigation,  which  en- 
ables these  people  to  realize  the  highest  pos- 
sibilities of  the  soil,  in  all  seasons,  with  all 
kinds  of  crops.    Their  system   of  ditches  is 
so  arranged  as  to  act  as  an  equalizer  of  moist- 
ure ;  if  it  is  a  dry  season  they  supply   the 
deficiency  from  the  reservoirs;  if  it  is  an 
excessively  wet  season  they  drain  away  the- 
surplus  moisture.    It  is  a  matter  well  worth 
all  the  attention  our  American  farmers  can 
bestow  upon  it.    The  Japanese  system  of  fer- 
tilizing  is  just  as  admirable.     In  the  whole 
empire  not  one  particle  of  material  that  can 
be  used  to  fertilize  the  soil  goes  to  waste ;  all 
the  grass  of  the  blufis  and  the  straw  of  the 
rice,  barley,  and  wheat  is  saved  ;  all  the- 
drippings  on  the  streets  and  highways  are- 
carefully  gathered.    The  refuse  from  the  ex- 
tensive fisheries   is  utilized,  and  sea-weed  ia 
gathered  in  ^reat  quantities  and  used.    In  all 
the  towns,  villages,  and  cities,  the  manure  of 
the  closets  is  entirely  saved  and  applied  to  the 
surrounding    lands.    In   the  city   of   Yedo- 
alone,  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  fertilizing 
material  is  saved,  which,  in  the  United  States, 
would  be  lt>st  to  agriculture.    The  savings- 
from  the  closets  of  thirty-three  and  a  half 
millions  of  people  has  an  important  infiuence 
upon  the  agriculture  of  Japan,  and  the  econ- 
omy of  this  fertilizing  element,  which  we  lose 
in  the  United  States,  is  the  most  important 
of  all. 

What  an  instructive  lesson  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  may  be  gathered  from  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  agriculture  of  these 
people!  The  whole  area  of  the  settled 
portion  of  the  Japanese  Islands  is  not  much 
larger  than  the  New  England  States.  Upon 
this  is  concentrated  a  population  nearly  as 
great  as  that  of  the  whole  United  States.^ 
The  thrift,  economy,  and  skill  in  agriculture, 
without  live  stock  to  convert  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  unoccupied  land  into  ma- 
nure for  their  tilled  fields,  or  any  system  of 
rotation  of  crops  supplemented  as  with  us  by 
the  renovating  clovers,  and  unaided '  by  me- 
chanical appliances  of  any  sort,  the  Japanese 
farmer  produces  annually  from  one  acre  of 
land  the  crops  which  require  four  seasons  un- 
der their  system  in  the  United  States.  Thus 
the  food  of  this  vast  population  is  supplied 
without  the  importation  of  a  single  article, 
and  still  not  one-half  of  the  laud  is  under 
tillage.  There  is  nothing  in  the  agriculture 
of  oar  country  that  can  Dear  a  comparisoD 
with  this.    The  grand  secret  is,  drainage,  irri* 
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gatioD,  economy  and   application  of  fertil- 
zers,  and  thorough  tillage. 


■  <•»  I 


SLOWLY,  SURELY. 
BT  JOHN  BOWBINO. 

I't6  watched  and  watched,  and  seen  how  slowly, 

Great  trnthi  emancipate  the  mind  j 
£ren  sunbeams,  though  so  bright  and  holj, 

A  tardy  coarse  thro'  darkness  find. 
And  yet  I  feel  and  know  securely 

That  life  will  force  its  onward  way ; 
And  out  of  night  bring  morning  surely — 

Horn,  brightening  into  perfect  day. 

As  from  the  acorn  lingering  ages 

Are  needful  for  the  oak  to  grow — 
Wisdom's  unread,  unopened  pages, 

Will  be  revealed,  though  late  and  slow. 
Be  not  impatient  1  God-protected, 

Unhasting,  but  unresting  still, 
All  is  impelled — and  all  directed 

By  God's  eternal,  changeless  will. 

»  <•»  ■ 


NEW  YEAB  HYMN. 
BT   ▲.    L.    WABIXG. 

Sunlight  of  the  heavenly  day, 

Mighty  to  revive  and  cheer ! 
Bless  our  yet  untrodden  way! 

Lead  us  through  the  entered  year. 
Where  the  shades  of  death  we  see, 
Let  thy  living  brightness  be : 
Let  it  speed  our  lingering  feet ; 
Let  it  shine  on  all  we  meet. 

Forward,  though  our  path  be  hid, 
Though  we  pass  the  lurking  foe. 

Though  the  sound  of  war  forbid, 
Girt  with  gladness,  let  U9  go  ; 

Bold  in  Thy  protecting  caie, 

Strong  to  prove  Thee  faithful  there, 

Through  the  desert  or  the  sea, 

On,  to  find  oar  home  in  Thee. 

Open  Thou  beneath  our  tread 

Springs  the  distance  could  not  show ; 

From  the  holy  fountain-head 
Let  them  rise  where'er  we  go: 

Rather,  give  us  eyes  to' see, — 

Love,  awake  to  love  in  Thee ; 

Hearts  that,  trusting  to  Thy  care. 

Find  its  traces  everywhere. 

In  the  shadow  of  Thy  hand 

We  can  brave  the  uprooting  gale, 

And  a  little  child  may  stand 
Where  the  soldier's  heart  woold  fail ; 

When  the  stormy  wiod  is  heard, 

Quick  to  every  tender  word  ; 

And  for  all  our  journey's  length 

Armed  with  meekness  more  than  strength. 

Oft  a  desolating  blast 

Bears  the  seed  of  comfort  too, 
And  the  patient  soul  at  last 

Finds  a  garden  where  it  blew ; 
So,  where  nothing  cheers  our  sight. 
Germs  of  love  may  spring  to  light. 
Bright  'mid  earth's  oppressive  shades, 
Fresh  beside  the  leaf  that  fades. 


Indifference  wounds  often  more  deeply 
than  injustice. — Bishop  Earle, 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  ORAfiSHOFPRRS. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  grasshopper,  CaU^ 
tenui  tprehu,  XJhler,  which  now  aod  agsa 
visits  the  fertile  agricultural  States   in  y» 
West,  and  which  lively  and  emphatic  Iri»A> 
men  in  Nebraska  call  the  **  curse  of  Moees.* 
is  worth  considering  by  those  who    pro 
locating  in  the  West    This  year  the  fane 
of  Nebraska  will  not  save  more  than 
third  to  one-half  of  their  com  crop,  and  01 
States  adjacent  to  Nebraska  have  had 
small  grain  attacked  as  well  as  com.     If 
*•  curse  of  Moses  "  were  of  yearly  occurreiw J 
it  seems  probable  that  the  fertile  plains — ^ 
which  ten  years  hence  will  form  the  ricfaett 
agricultural  section  in  the  United   States— 
would  never  have  been  wrested  from  thewoU 
the  buffalo,  and  the  Indian.    If  they  had  tht 
grasshoppers  as  constant  allies,  these  ab<3ng- 
ines  would  not  have  seen   their  re^pectiT? 
feeding  and  hunting  grounds  visited   by  the 
white  man,  except  so  far  as  he  needed  to  crum 
them  to  reach  £1  Dorados  in  the  mountaiBk 
But  the  Rocky  Mountain  irrasahopper  is  vx 
native  to  the  rich  alluvial  plains,  aod  canao: 
find  a  permanent  home  upon  them.     Its  011- 
ural  home  and  breeding-places  are  the  dry. 
sterile  and  stony  table  lands  of  the  moatt- 
tains,  where  rain  does  not  fall,  and  where  th« 
eggs  are  deposited  in  crevices,  bat  not  cov- 
ered with  earth.    Hence,  except  to  a  iimit^ 
extent,  the  Rocky  Mountain  gnsshopper  is 
not  produced  from  the  egg  in  Nebraska  and 
other  prairie  States  somewhat  limQarly  ^t- 
uated.    When  the  summer  is  hot  and  dry,  sod 
the  winds  are  favorable,  Nebraska,  with  her 
sister  States,  may  have  a  ^aashopper  visa- 
tion.   Flying  high  in  the  air,  their  gauxe  like 
wing3  are  like  a  filmy  cloud  between  the  ob- 
server and  the  sun.  At  last  down  tbej  come; 
and  on  the  district  where  they  settle  there  k 
tithiog  three  or  four  times  repeated  on  the 
crops  of  the  country.    The  succulent  vef«- 
table  matter  goes  first,  and  if  they  could  sto; 
long  enough,  doubtless  the  grass  would  not  b 
spared.  But  in  Nebraska  they  cannot.  There 
is  a  notion  that  the  motions  of  the  'hoppen 
are  as  regular  ss  those  of  a  great  arm  j  march- 
ing on  an  extended  front,   it  is  supposed  thai 
they  eat  their  way  in  orderly  fiuhion  along 
the  earth,  and  that  before  them  there  is  abun> 
dance,  while  there  is  desolation  in  the  rear. 
This  is  not  so.    The  'hoppers  move  mote  like 
skirmishing  parties.    Here  is  a  fidd  where 
the  blades  and  ears  of  com  are  well  nigh  de- 
stroyed, there  is  one  that  has  been  passed  bv. 
and  yonder  is  another  on  every  side  of  whicL 
a  border  has  been  eaten,  leaving  the  centre 
intact,  and  the  grasshoppers  have  flown  awaj 
to  pastures  new.    In  Nebraska,  a  lowering  of 
the  temperature  and  a  rain-storm,  and  the 
grasshoppers  must  depart.    The  climatic  cob- 
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ditions  of  the  State  render  it  certain  that  in 
the  moist  years  there  will  be  frequent  heavy 
showers  all  through  the  agricultural  months. 
The  grasshoppers  vanish  with   the  rain,  and 
hence  there  is  not  tinae  for  any  total  destruc- 
tion of  crops,  and  the  stories  to  that  effect  al- 
ways have  their  origin  in  panic,  and  are  not 
founded  on  fact.   The  vagrant  horde  do  leave 
eggs  behind   them,  and  a  portion  of  these 
eggs  will  probably  become  live  grasshoppers 
the  ensuing  year.     But   the  proportion  is  a 
small  one.   As  stated  above,  the  eggs  require 
to  be  deposited  on  the  dry  table-lands  of  the 
mountains  in  order  to  mature  in  perfection. 
In  Nebraska  there  are  no  such  lands,  and  in 
the  fall  heavy  rains  are  certain.  The  natural 
conditions  in  Nebraska,  therefore,  do  not  help 
the  hatching  of  the  grasshopper  eggs,  and 
only  the  fittest  survive.    All  the  facts  coin- 
cide with  these  views.     When  a  dry  summer 
season  tempts  them  to  the  plains,  rain  drives 
the  'hoppers  away,  and  though,  the  ensuing 
year,  a  few  of  the  species  are  able  to  be  seen, 
they  are  not  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  ac- 
counted mischievous.     So  far  the  visitations 
have  occurred  once  in  seven  or  eight  jears, 
not  at  exactly  regular  intervals,  but  at  such 
intervals  as  an  extraordinarily  dry  season  has 
occurred.    Their  coining  is  a  calamity,  but 
not  one  that  cripples  a  forehanded   farmer. 
When  the  loss  is  distributed  over   several 
years   it  is  scarcely  felt;   and  so   (knowing 
what  the  grasshopper  raid  really  means')  the 
Nebraskan  farmers  stick  to  their  land,  in  the 
certainty  of  better  tinies  next  ye^r.    They  do 
this  all  the  more  cheerfully  in  Nebraska  as  it 
is  the  corn  crop  which  has  suffered,  the  small 
grains  being  untouched,  and  there  being  an 
abundance  of  grain  and  hay.  On  the  extreme 
frontier  of  the  State  there  are  homesteaders 
who  had  just  come,  as  it  were,  and  who  were 
dependent  on   their  com.     These  men  will 
have  to  bear  and  will  be  relieved  in  order 
that  they  may  tide  over  the  winter.     A  por- 
tion may  quit  the  State,  those  that  do  will 
sell  their  claims  to  farmers  who  have  more 
means,  and  who  can  therefore  make  their  ag- 
riculture more  varied,  and  so  more  profitable. 
Those   who  would   know    what  the   Rocky 
Mountain  grasshopper  is  like  will  find  a  con- 
gener bearing  many  resemblances  to  it  in  the 
red-legged  grasshopper  of  the  East — Omaha 
Herald, 


■  <■»  ■ 


An  easy  observation  of  the  most  common, 
sometimes  of  the  meanest,  things  in  nature 
will  give  the  truest  lights,  where  the  greatest 
sagacity  and  industry  that  slights  such  obser- 
vation must  leave  us  in  the  dark,  or,  what  is 
wors^,  amuse  and  mislead  us  by  false  lights. 
In  an  inquiry,  it  is  almost  everything  to  be 
once  in  a  right  road. — Burke. 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
REVIEW   OF  THE   WEATHER,  ETC. 

FOR  FIRST  MONTH. 


Rain  daring  some  portion  of  the  24 

hoars 

Rain  all  or  nearly  all  day 

Snow,  incladinf?  very  light  falls 

Cloudy,  wiilioai  storoas 

Clear,  as  ordinarily  accepted 

Total 


TIMPIRATPRI8,   RAIN,    DBATB8,  KTO. 

Mean  temperatare  of  First  mo.,  per 
Penna.  Hospital 

Hijjfbest  point  attained  daring  month, 
Penna.  Hospital 

Lowest  point  reached,  per  Penna. 
Hospital 

Rain  daring  the  month,  per  Penna. 
Hospital 

Dbaths  daring  the  month,  being  foar 
current  weeks  for  1874  and  five  for 
1875 


Average  of  the  mean  temperatare  of 
First  month  for  the  past  8S  years... 

Highest  mean  of  temperatare  dariog 
that  entire  period,  1790 

Lowest  mean  of  temperatare  daring 
that  entire  period,  1857 


1874 
Dayf. 

1875 
DayF. 

9 

• 

1 
7 
6 
8 

6 
0 
7 
7 
11 

31 

31 

1874 
Deg. 

1875 
Deg. 

37.03 

25.72 

65.50 

43.00 

11.00 

3.00 

Incf^i. 

IncJuM. 

4.21 

2.36 

1234 

1749 

Deg. 

31.32 

44.oa 

22.37 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  exhibit  we  have  just 
passed  through  a  very  cold  moath.  As  evideace  of 
this  fact  twenty-five  degrees  and  under  as  a  mean  for 
the  month,  has  been  recorded  only  five  timet  during 
the  past  eighty- five  years^  viz . 

Deg. 
1821  25.00 

1832 25.00 

1840 24.00 

1856 24.15 

1867 24.37 

In  addition  to  whi'ch  we  find  nothing  under  26 
degrees,  except  1867,  25.89,  and  the  present  ysar^ 
25.72  detrrees. 

The  teoth  of  the  month  was  intensely  cold,  the 
mercury  descending,  as  noted  above,  to  three  de- 
grees above  zero  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  to 
three  below  in  various  portions  of  the  city  (some 
localities,  of  course,  being  more  exposed  than 
others),  excluding  Germantown  and  Chestnut  Hill. 
This  cold  weather  visited  such  an  extent  of  coun- 
try it  was  appropriately  called  '^  The  Wave  of  Cold  " 
and  "  The  Polar  Wave." 

In  the  northwest  it  was  said  not  to  have  been 
equalled  there  sioce  1864.  At  Chicago  18  degrees 
below  zero  was  reported  ;  on  the  same  day  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  from  15  to  20  below,  while  in  other 
portions  of  that  State  30  degrees  below  was  reported. 
The  lowest  point  but  one  reached  during  the  month 
that  we  have  heard  of  was  at  Cheyenne,  W.  T., 
where  on  two  davs  it  is  said  to  have  fallen  to  thirty- 
eight  degrees  below  zero!  while  the  very  lowest  was  re- 
ported from  Fort  Laramie,  *'  being  forty  degrees  below 
zero  !  "  Of  course,  terrible  blockading  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  northwest  has  been  the  result  of  the 
fearful  snow  storms  reported  there. 


,» 
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We  append  a  '*  clipping  ''  from  a  late  number  of 
the  North  American^  which,  though  ^omewhat  out- 
Bide  our  *'  weather  statistics/'  we  deem  of  sufficient 
interest  to  republish : 

'*  A  curious  phenomenon  frequently  met  with  in 
the  [ndian  Ocean,  the  real  cause  of  which  has  not 
been  ascertained,  is  the  existence  off  Malabar,  and 
in  certain  spots  along  the  Coromandel  coast,  of  vast 
mud  banks,  and  of  tracts  of  mud  suspended  in  the 
sea,  wherein  manj  kinds  of  fish  find  abundance  of 
food,  immunity  from  much  disturbance  in  the  snr- 
rouuding  element,  and  a  place  in  which  to  breed. 
The  exact  cause  of  the  existence  of  these  large 
tracts  of  sea  wherein  mud  remains  in  solution  is 
still  a  mystery,  but  at  any  rate  the  tracts  are  so 
smooth  that,  even  during  the  height  of  the  south- 
west monsoon,  vessels  can  run  for  shelter  into  their 
midst,  aud  ooce  there  are  as  safe  as  when  inside  a 
breakwater."  J.  M.  Ellis. 

Philadelphia^  Second  month  1,  1875. 


•4«»> 


War's  Record. — According  to  the  philos- 
opher, Dick,  war  has  destroyed  fourteen  bil- 
lions of  human  beings  since  man  was  first 
placed  upon  earth. 

Some  authors  put  the  number  much  higher; 
but  taking  Dick  s  estimate  as  a  basis,  the  loss 
of  life  will  be  as  follows :  2,333,333  annually, 
14,444  monthly,  6,302  daily,  266  every  hour, 
4}  every  minute.  Shall  the  sword  devour 
forever  ? — Messenger  of  Peace. 

N-OTIOKB. 


The  Central  Employment  Association  furnishes 
sewing  to  descrying  poor  women  and  distributes  the 
clothing  made  by  them  among  those  most  in  need 
of  it.  The  Dumber  of  persons  applying  for  assist- 
ance, many  of  them  in  the  utmost  distress,  has  been 
unusually  large,  and  the  funds  of  the  Society  are 
exhausted.  It  appeals  to  the  benevolent  for  aid. 
Contributions  in  money,  dry  goods,  groceries  or 
shoes,  will  be  thankfully  receiyed  by 

E.  F.  Williams,  President,  617  Franklin  street, 
M.  S.  CoxARD,  Treasurer,  821  Marshall  street, 
L.  T.  Hallowbll,  Secretary,  2014  Ogden  street, 
C.  J.  Lbtchworth,  534  N-.  Fourth  street. 


CIRCULAR    MEETINGS. 
Friends'  Circular  Meetings   within  the  limits  of 
Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held  at 
London  Grove,  the  14th  of  Second  month. 
New  Garden,  the  14th  of  Third  month. 
Doe  Run,  the  11th  of  Fourth  month. 
All  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


The  Friends'  Social  Lyceum  of  Philadelphia,  will 
meet  in  the  Library-room  at  Race  street,  on  the  1st 
and  3d  Fifth-days  of  each  month,  and  at  Girard 
Avenue  Meeting-house  on  the  2d  and  4th  Fifth-day 
evenings,  at  8  o'clock  precisely.  All  are  invited  to 
attend. 


ITSBtlS. 


Thb  Transit  of  Vbnus. — The  steamer  Cyclone, 
which  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  the  30th  ult, 
brought  dates  from  Sidney  to  Twelfth  month  23d  ; 
Auckland,  Twelfth  month  30th,  and  Honolula,  First 
month  20th ;  also,  the  following  news  from  Aus- 
tralia :  ''  In  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  the 
astronomers  in  New  South-Wales  have  been  more 


favored  then  their  scientific  brethren  in  adjacf&t 
colonies.  December  the  9ih  was  perfectly  cloud- 
less at  Sidney,  and  at  Woodford,  Gaolhaani  12: 
Mount  Victoria  (temporary  stations]  everr  pb&s' 
of  the  transit  was  fully  observed,  photographed  uj 
recorded. 

Cloudy  weather  prevented  complete  observatioi? 
in  Victoria.  Drs.  Peters  and  Harkness,  of  tk» 
American  expedition,  were  the  only  soccetsful  ob- 
servers of  the  transit  in  New  Zealand.  Obserrt- 
tions  at  Uobarttown  and  CampbelUown,  Ta$macu. 
were  obstructed  by  clouds,  and  the  first  part  ot  the 
transit  was  lost.  The  German  party  at  the  Auck- 
land Islandi  had  a  snccesffol  observation. 

A  sociETT  has  been  formed  in  New  York  for  \\i 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  formed  mach  a'- 
ter  the  same  plan  and  having  the  same  personifoo- 
nected  witb  it  as  ihe  New  York  Society  for  tb*  P»- 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  The  Public  Lkn 
in  noticing  it  says  :  "In  order  to  c^rry  out  the  ob- 
jects of  the  new  society,  a  bill  has  been  introdacei 
into  the  New  York  Legislature  giving  some  lefiJ 
remedies  for  the  protection  of  children  which  dc 
not  now  exist  there.  It  provides  that  wbesever  la 
affidavit  is  presented  to  any  Judge  of  the  Soprei&r 
Court  of  the  State,  alleging  that  any  child  U  il- 
treated,  neglected,  or  permitted  to  beg  or  steal  nsci 
child  shall  be  brought  before  the  Covrt,  aad  1 
proper  inquiry  made  into  the  facts  of  the  cik 
When  this  bill  is  passed,  the  Society  will  etdeatoc 
to  carry  out  its  provisions  by  procaring  inqsirie! 
where  proper  cases  arise ;  pnmishing  tboM  who 
neglect  or  oppress  the  children  in  their  chii;^. 
and  furnishing  protection,  employment,  asd,  if 
necessary,  homes  for  the  negleeted  and  nahreate^ 
little  ones.  The  experiment  in  New  York  vill  be 
watched  by  the  philanthropic  in  all  our larfe  cities. 
The  movement  for  the  protection  of  dunbuiBiii 
has  been  quite  successful,  and  if  this  oie  for  *.be 
benefit  of  children  shall  succeed,  it  cat  be 'u&lu:ed 
with  advantage  elsewhere." 

M.  MuLLER,  a  member  of  the  Russian  expeditica 
to  Northern  Siberia,  has  stated  to  the  Su  Petm- 
burg  Geographical  Society  that  he  hopes  to  iLik» 
the  tour  of  the  North  Pole,  which,  accordiag  to 
him,  is  not  an  isolated  point,  but  a  territorj  ofi 
certain  extent,  toward  the  whole  of  which  the  la- 
clination  of  the  needle  is  the  same. 

Appeals  continue  to  be  made  for  the  needj  pw- 
pie  of  Kansas.  A  letter  from  SI  Dorado,  in  ibt^ 
State,  dated  26th  nit,  gives  an  accoont  of  the  vcri 
of  the  Relief  Committee  of  that  section.  Doricp 
the  three  previous  weeks  there  had  been  coldt: 
weather  there  than  for  seventeen  years  past.  Gei- 
eral  EUet  thus  states  what  has  passed  tbroagh  bi^ 
hands  :  "  I  have  received  for  this  charity  from  jotf 
good  citizens  and  those  of  West  Chester  and  Kev 
York  the  sum  of  $2,007  cash,  and  have  eipcidei 
this  money  in  the  purchase  of  40,000  poaods  of  floor, 
40,000  pounds  of  meal,  fifteen  barrels  of  white  beam, 
five  barrels  of  split  peas,  one  tierce  of  rice  and  o&e 
lot  of  early  vegetable  seeds,  costing  $134.  1  bare 
also  received  donations  of  vegetable  seeds  10  the 
value  of  $536.44,  and  one  box  of  clothing,  ail  0: 
which  has  been  forwarded,  and  for  which  I  defir^ 
to  express  my  cordial  thanks  to  all  the  kind  friend; 
who  have  so  generously  seconded  my  efforts  in  be- 
half of  these  sufferers.'^ 


Mental  pleasures  never  cloy— unlil^c  those 
of  tbe  body,  they  are  increased  by  rci^titiou. 
approved  of  by  reflection,  and  strengthened 
by  enjoyment 
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JOiraS  COBIPOIJIVB  BKD  SPBUtG 

Ths  Only  Double  Spring  in  tub  Market. 


This  spring  has  no  snperior  either  among  high  or 
aow  priced  competitors.  It  consists  of  two  coupled 
•pind  springs,  snrmonnted  by  independent  loops 
for  the  reception  of  the  slats,  rendering  it  more 
strong,  steady  and  durable  than  single  springs,  can 
be  put  into  all  kinds  of  bedsteads.  Giye  size  and 
kind  of  bedstead,  inside  of  rails  or  sides,  and  we 
will  send  a  set  on  trial.  Can  supply  thousands  of 
referoBces.  "Jovis  Oompouvd  SpBUie"  Manufac- 
tory, 226  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  Agents 
ean  do  well  canvassing  for  this  spring. 

DR.  GBO.  ROBERTS, 

DBNTIST, 

FOBMBBLT  421  NOBTH   SiXTH  StMIT, 

hmm  remoTed  to  247  North  Eighth  Street,  where  ke 
iroold  be  pleased  to  see  his  friends  and  those  in  need 
•f  his  serrices. 

PRIBND8'  CENTRAL  TAILOR  STORE. 

ISAAC  H.  MAODONALD,  late  Gutter  and  Fore- 
saaa  for  Ohab.  0.  Jaoxsoh,  deceased,  has  remored 
to  104  N.  6th  St.  above  Arch.  Earing  had  25  years' 
experience  in  getting  up  of  Friends'  clothing,  he 
■oUcits  a  share  of  their  patronage. 

WILLIAM  HBAOOOK, 
6ENBRAL  FURNISHING    UNDBBTAKBR, 

No.  907  FlLBBBT  StMIT,  FHIL4. 

A  Ctoneral  Assortment  of  Beady-made  Ooffins,  and 
•wery  requisite  for  Funerals  furnished.  Using  Reed's 
pAtmt  Presenrer,  obriating  the  necessity  of  packing 
bodies  in  ice.  tf 


HBALTH,    COMFORT    AND    BGONOMT    ARE 
promoted  by  using  Frank  Miller's  Leather  Pres- 
•rTAtire  and  Waterproof  Oil  Blacking. 

PENN  MONTHLY  ASS'N  LECTURES 

AT  HORTICULTURAL  HALL. 


Thursday,  February  18th^ 


u  TBS  ABOONAUTS  OF  FOBTT-SONE. 


tt 


At  the  Mnedoal  Fund  Hall, 

Thursday,  Mar.  26th, 

BON.    O.A.XUL. 

*"  IBVGATZONAL  PBOBLEICS.' 


FURNITURE. 
JEBtabliUhed  UoenJky-fioe  years  by 


Designer,  Manu&cturer  and  Dealer  in  fine  Waliiot 
Mid  Oottage  Furniture,  Spring,  Hair  and  Husk  Mai- 
tresses. 

No.  526  Oallowbill  Strbbt,  Phil4. 


REMOVED  TO  MEDIA. 


:o:- 


SWITHIN  G.  SHORTLEDGE'S  Boarding  School 
for  joung  men  and  boys  is  now  open  at  Media,  Pa., 
13  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  one  of  the  finest 
school  buildings  in  the  State,  heated  in  all  stories 
and  lighted  with  gas,  building  100X50,  porch  all 
around,  55  lodging  rooms,  large  school  room  with 
five  class  rooms,  ample  bath  and  water-closet  accom- 
modations in  three  stories,  10  trains  daily  to  and 
from  Philadelphia,  fare  40  cents,  time  33  to  45 
minutes.  Thorough  instruction,  home  care,  good 
table  guaranteed.  Terms,  $5.25  per  week,  books 
and  school  stationery  included,  no  extras  whaterer. 
Special  attention  to  backward  pupils.  Special  pro- 
vision and  care  for  little  boys.      Address, 

S.  C.  SHORTLIDGE,  (Harvard  A.  M.) 

Media,  Pa. 


>i:riMF:i 


OARFETINOS 

Om  FSZOl  OABFBT  Wj 
Window  ShaddB.  Oil  Olotii,  Mate,  te. 

BKNJAMIN  CREEN. 

19p  §33        3S  North  8«oond  Bt«  Phltada. 

PLAIN  COATS  A  SPECIALH. 

A  ftill  Msortment  of  goods  suitable  for  Friends  wear  ooa<> 
stantly  on  hand.    Mktiafoctory  fit.   Terms  Keeeonable. 

aUSTAVUS  aOLZE. 
TAILOR. 

Saoeessor  to  Ohas.  0.  Jackson.  At  the  Old  Stand 

No.  Ml  Aroh  Street,  PliiUdelpliiSi 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE. 

FRIENDS'  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY. 

FouNDBD  BT  ANSON  LAPHAM. 


Single  Tickets,  50  ott.  Tickets  for  course,  $1.50 

For  sale  at  W.  H.  Boner  A  Co.*8, 1102  Cheatnat  Street ;  at 
tlia  ABSociation  Rooma»  606  Walnut  Streetb  and  at  the  Hall 
om  ib«  erenioeii  of  the  Lectarea  40.4t 


This  Library  now  contaios  nearly  400  Tolnmes  of 
Friends'  books ;  a  small  collection  of  ancient  re- 
cords pretaining  to  the  Society ;  seyeral  hundred 
pictures  of  the  past  and  present  representatiTe 
Friends,  with  brief  accounts  of  the  same,  and  a  few 
relics  of  interest  as  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Society.  Friends  are  solicited  to  contribute 
books,  pictures,  or  other  objects  apppropriate  for  a 
Historical  Library,  or  money  for  the  purchase  of 
such  objects,  under  the  direction  of  the  Library 
Committee.    Contributions  should  be  sent  to 

EDWARD  H.  MAGILL,  Pre8.of  the  College, 

tf.  SWAKTBXOKB,   PA. 


'     ''     ■'  ■         -^~'  ■ 


NewType-Skilled  Workmen 


Corner  of  Lfbrary  Street. 


.J'**  f 28  OO  »  aarjB  snancteea  uthir  oar 
Well  Auger  and  Drills  ingood  tenftory. 
BlgbestMittmonlala  from  Oie  Gorernors  of 
Iowa,  AikKiuaa  uid  DakoUu  All  tools  war- 
rautfld.  Two  weUa  M  foot  de«p  out  he  bored 
In  one  day,  and  odd  well  will  flimisb  water 
■nflelPnt  for  Ida  bead  of  oatQe.,  Splendid 
work  roFW1nt«T  M  well  as  sninnier.  Douirlp- 
avo  oatalo^e  fWte.  County  rlglila  for  sale. 
Addnni  JILZ  WKLL  ^UGEB  CO-  sbLoulcMo. 


aOOD   BPSENESS   OFFOETUinTY. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON 

KAHTTFACTTJBINa   GOIEFANT 

aT«  reorganlilng  their  Agenc;  DepartiiieDt,  and  can 
offer  bettrr  termi  than  ever  before  given  to  reliable 
Mersetic  men  to  lell  their 

NEW  ROTARY  MOTION, 
rAHILY,  and  IHTHBEB  6 

MAIUIAOIDSIia  SETIia  KAOHUEE. 

APPLY  AT 

914  CHESTNUT  jr.,   PHILADA. 


CAHFETHraS 


OIL  CLOTHS 


REEVE  X.  KNIGHT  *  SON. 

.   No.  1222  CHESTNUT  STREET, 

PEILADELFHIA. 


WM.  INQBAJII, 
T-ELA.   33-FI  /%  T  .TnB, 

Wonld  annonnce  to  hii  friendi  and  the  pnbtie,  [hu 
he  hM  opened  a  New  Tea  Warehonae  at  No.  31  Nont 
SecoDd  Street,  opposite  GfarUtCbQrcb.PbUadelpkiL 
with  a  rery  choice  Belection  of  New  Crop  Teu  u<l 
Coffee*.  Tbote  of  our  friends  who  hare  nol  fkiond 
ni  with  tbelr  orderi  since  onr  last  Tadoclioii.  vill 
please  call  and  examine  oar  large  stock  of  New  Tau. 
and  taste  before  buying,  as  we  always  keep  llie  ttt- 
tie  boiliBg  on  onr  Sample-table,  so  that  wt  cu 
please  the  m sit  fastidious.  AflerTwen^-Biejnn 
experience  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  I  hiTc  > 
knowledge  of  the  kind  and  qnalitj  that  inil  ■; 
CnstoiBMf  and  Gonntry  friends,  and  am  co*  px- 
pared,  under  the  new  postal  arraagemeat,  to  vai 
sample  packages  of  one  pound  to  all  paiti  eftbt 
oonntry.  In  making  remittanoe  bj  check  «  jmi»- 
•ilce  order,  add  Ten  cents  to  the  follovisf  priMi 
(br  postage : 

A  strong  Oolong  Tea  for  30  cents  perlh.;  ifiJi 
flavored,  ine  Oolong  Tea,  40  cents;  extnlotM, 
60  and  TDcenU;  Choice  New  Crop.  Hi)  kmo> 
Oolong,  80,  90,  and  $1.00,-  fine  Chnlan,  in  kiU-font 
papers,  S  for  VI. 00,  or  by  the  box,  3B  ceau  pcih. 
Fine  English  Breakhst  Tea,  SO  cents;  Seattd 
Pekoe,  91.00;  Oood  Japan,  CO,  60,  70,  8(,u4  » 
cents ;  Best  $1.00  per  lb.  ;  Yoang  Hjsos,  Twukq. 
Onnpowder,  and  Imperial  Te*  f^m  &D  cuti  to 
$1.00.  Fresh  Roasted  Coffee  twice  daily,  and  gni>l 
at  the  counter  [f  desired,  from  20  to  35  eeiiU  p«r  H 
Best  Rio,  LagsayTa,  lIaraeaibo,JaT»,and  Britilb  Flu- 
tation  Coffees.  Spices  of  all  kind,  whole  orgnosi 
in  quantities  to  suit,  warranted  pure,  at  low  pri«« 
Ve  shall  take  pleasarein  sending  Samples  ofTn. 
to  onf  friendsandcnstomers  atadStance.uwtllu 
in  the  city,  at  oar  last  reduced  priees.  Bsbsb^ 
WILLIAH  INGRAH,  Tea  Dealer, 
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No.  31  N.  3d  St.,  Pbiladelphis,  Ps. 


hutttal  fire  nrs.  co., 

Of    PhUadelpbla. 

No.  701  ABCH  STSEET. 

CALEB  OLOTHIEB,  Pr*'**'- 
aLAN  wood,  Vice  President. 

THOMAS  HATBXR,  Ttms. 
T.  ELLWOOD  OHAPHAB,  SM'y. 
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A  Testimony  from  Burlington  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, in  New  Jersey,  concerning  Abraham 
Farrington. 

He  was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  parents  professing  the  truth  as  held 
by  us  the  people  called  Quakers.  About 
nine  months  after  his  birth  his  father  dying, 
and  his  mother  some  time  after  marrying 
from  among  Friends,  exposed  him  to  a  loose, 
irregular  education ;  about  ten  years  of  age 
being  put  apprentice,  where,  through  eleven 
years'  servitude,  he  suffered  great  bodily  hard- 
ship, and  much  greater  danger  as  to  the  bet- 
ter part ;  yet  (says  he,  in  a  manuscript  left 
for  the  use  of  his  children)  "I  took  delight 
in  my  Bible,  and  believQ  the  good  Hand  was 
with  me,  that  inclined  my  mind  thereto. 
Though  I  followed  lyiug  vanities,  and  so  for- 
sook my  own  mercies,  yet  I  could  say  my 
prayers  every  night,  till  I  grew  afraid  to  say 
them  any  more,  and  seemed  like  one  aban- 
doned from  good  for  several  years.''  Having 
served  his  time  out,  he  providentially  became 
a  resident  in  Benjamin  Clark's  family,  at 
Btony- brook,  who  were  exemplary  and  kind 
to  him.  **  I  thought  (says  he)  they  were  the 
best  people  in  the  world,  careful  in  their 
words,  yet  cheerful  and  pleasant,  so  that  I 
thought  I  must  be  a  Quaker."  And  Edward 
Andrews,  from  Egg  Harbor,  being  at  a  Quar- 
terly Meeting  at  Crosswicks,  "  He  came  (adds 
he)  with  power  to  give  me  my  awakening 
call.      I  was  much  reached,  but,  after  the 
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manner  of  the  world,  looking  at  the  man, 
gave  him  the  praise,  viz.,  he  is  a  brave  man, 
he  preaches  well,  I  wish  I  lived  near  him,  I 
would  go  to  hear  him  every  First-day ;  at  the 
same  time  not  minding  what  he  directed  to, — 
Christ  in  ourselves,  the  true  Teacher,  that  will 
not  be  removed  till  we  remove  from  Him ;  in 
us  is  the  place  He  has  ordained  to  reveal 
Himself.  1  afterwards  went  more  to  Friends' 
meetings  than  I  had  done  before,  and  read 
much  in  Friends'  books,  but  was  yet  in  the 
dark,  the  time  of  my  deliverance  was  not 
come,  the  sins  of  the  Amorites  were  not  full ; 
I  was  under  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  come 
out  of  Egypt,  but  Joshua's  time  was  not 
come,  the  Idaviour,  the  warrior  that  brings 
through  judgment,  and  makes  war  with  the 
old  innabitants ;  yet  I  sometimes  longed  for 
something  which  I  could  not  find — a  lot  in  the 
good  land.  I  think  this  year  Thomas  Will- 
son  and  James  Dickenson  came  into  the  coun- 
try, and  some  time  afterwards  to  visit  the 
meeting  of  Friends  fiX  Crosswicks;  I  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  meeting  before  they  came 
in ;  the  sight  of  them  struck  me,  the  heav- 
enly frame  of  mind  which  their  countenances 
manifested,  and  the  awe  they  seemed  to  sit 
under,  brought  a  stillness  over  my  mind,  and 
I  was  as  ground  prepared  to  receive  the  seed. 
James  stood  up  in  the  authority  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  in  it  he  was  led  to  unravel  me  and 
all  my  works  from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  I 
looked  on  myself  like  a  man  dissected  or 
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pulled  to  pieces,  all  my  religion  as  well  as  all 
my  sins  were  set  forth  in  such  a  light  that  I 
thought  myself  undone.  After  he  sat  down, 
Thomas  stood  up  and  brought  me  together 
again,  I  mean  what  was  to  be  raised,  bone  to 
his  bone,  with  the  sinews  and  strength  that 
would  constitute  a  Christian ;  I  almost  thought 
myself  new  born,  the  old  man  destroyed  and 
the  new  man  made  up,  concluding  I  should 
never  be  bad  again,  that  my  sins  were  for- 
given, and  I  should  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  do  good ;  I  thought  I  had  gotten  my  lot 
in  the  good  land,  and  might  sit  now  under 
my  own  vine  and  fig>tree,  and  nothing  more 
should  make  me  afraid.  Poor  creature !  I 
had  only  a  fight,  I  did  not  yet  think  what 
powerful  adversaries  I  had  to  war  with  ;  this 
has  '  been  the  miserable  case  of  many,  they 
have  sat  down  under  a  convincement,  and  in 
a  form  oi  religion,  some  depending  on  former 
experience  or  former  opening?,  some  on  their 
education,  some  a  bare  belief,  and  knowledge 
historical  of  the  Scriptures  and  principle  of 
truth. 

Thus,  though  I  received  the  truth,  yet 
I  was  like  the  stony  ground;  I  received 
it  with  joy,  but  had  not  root  in  myself,  my 
heart  grew  hard  again,  for  when  tribulations, 
persecutions,  temptations  and  trials  came 
upon  me,  I  fell.  Oh  I  how  I  moped  at  times 
and  wandered  about  as  a  prisoner  at  large ; 
I  would  have  run,  but  I  could  not ;  my  of- 
fended judge,  my  accuser  was  in  me,  I  could 
not  fly  from  him ;  yet,  great  Goodness  was 
near,  and  His  power  kept  me  from  gross  evils 
in  a  great  degree.  I  kept  pretty  much  to 
meetings,  but  there  was  such  a  mixture  of 
undigested  matter  in  me,  it  was  not  to  be  soon 
separated.  Oh  1  the  necessity  there  was  and 
still  is  of  a  continual  watch  against  our  soul's 
enemies  both  within  and  without." 

Having  passed  through  various  probations, 
he  had  considerable  openings  of  the  Divine 
sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  also  saw  that  the 
Lord  had  a  worK  for  him  to  do,  to  which  he 
at  length  gave  up,  and  being  faithful  therein, 
was  made  helpful  to  many,  being  enlarged 
and  sound  in  testimony,  and  at  times  very 
particularly  led  to  explain  passages  in  the 
Scriptures,  to  the  comfort  and  information  of 
hearers. 

He  was  an  affectionate  husband  and  parent, 
diligent  in  attending  meetings  for  worship 
and  discipline,  and  manifested  therein  a  zeal- 
ous concern  for  the  promotion  and  honor  of 
truth,  waiting  for  wisdom  to  see  his  duty  and 
strength  to  perform  it.  He  divers  times  trav- 
elled abroad  on  this  continent  in  the  service 
of  truth,  and  frequently  to  the  neighboriog 
meetings  to  satisfaction  ;  his  outward  circum- 
stances being  at  times  difficult,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  show  an  example  of  Christian 


resignation,  and  to  see  its  effects  in  i^ 
providential  assistances. 

In  1756  he  laid  before  this  meeting  i  ^Ir 
ious  concern  to  visit  Friends  in  Grttx  k 
ain,  which  had  been  on  his  mind  upvir.* 
ten  years,  wherewith  the  meeting  concar:; 
he  had  our  certificate,  and  embarking,  k.-. 
in  Ireland ;  and  after  visiting  the  m^eL;; 
in  that  country,  arrived  in  England  and  ;»• 
formed  his  religious  visit  in  severe!  cca::^ 
but  was  taken  ill,  and  died  in  Londu 
26th  of  the  First  month,  1758,  finishks  :■ 
days'  work  with  a  firm  aseurance  iLa:  ':i 
gates  of  Heaven  were  opened  to  him.  Vr 
acceptable  accounts  of  his  service,  \^ii  i 
England  and  Ireland,  have  been  recei^ia 
are  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  annexed  fer. 
mony  of  Devonshire  house  Monthly  Meeu 
concerning  him. 

He  died  aged  about  sixty-seven,  w«  ii -• 
profession  of  the  truth  near  fortykr  c. ! 
an   acceptable  minister  upward*  of  ain- 
years. 

A  Testimony  from  Devontlm'knut  Viit' • 
Meeting,  in  London,  concerning  Abeieu 
Farmngton. 

This  worthy  minister  and  elder.luTiif  a*: 
drawings  in  spirit  for  several  jtui,»niy. 
informed,  to  visit  the  churches  of  Cto  c 
this  nation,  and  Ireland,  in  theBcrmo/  u,-: 
Gospel ;  when  he  apprehended  lie  liae  «p- 
proached  wherein  he  was  to  ente  Qp»  ^ 
weighty  engagement,  he  settled ki§«ti«ire 
affairs;  and,  with  the  concurren«aa^iiBi:T 
of  the  brethren,  embarked  in  » veae!  boEC 
from  Philadelphia  to  Dablin,incoirpiaj«: 
three  Friends  from  Europe,whobadl«*^-nLt< 
a  religious  visit  to  the  churches  in  Abut :». 
After  a  favored  voyage  of  about  four  waa 
landing  at  Dublin,  he  visited  theioeeaBp.^ 
Friends  in  Ireland,  and  by  the  iccouBte  inc 
thence,  had  very  weighty  and  accepUbk  «f- 
vice  there.  Having  labored  faithfailyifl  sa- 
nation to  strengthen  the  brethren  m^  »» 
in  building  up  the  waste  pUces «»  L^ 
embarked  for  England,  viaited  tbeciiBitbs 
in  some  of  the  northern  counties,  attenoec  a-. 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Penrith,andafterfart»iii*; 
in  this  city,  his  labor  of  love  in  the  fori 
the  ministry,  being  to  edification  ar.fl  c  =■ 
fort,  was  truly  acceptable.  After  att*t-. 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  •  Colchester  \>'- 
bridge,  Norwich,  and  the  Quarter  v  3ie:u., 
of  York,  he  visited  many  meenogs  id  .- 
northern  and  midland  counties,  fnjn''|-^'' 
good  accounts  have  been  rectived  cu  - 
weighty  and  affecting  labors. ,  He  rt^i.-''' 
to  London  the  latter  end  ot  the  A»';^. 
month,  1757.     Having  traveled  ijUflr  ■ 

diligence  and   labored  fervently,  nt  t ^-^: 
was  impaired;  nevertheless  he  attended  i>- 
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ings  tin  his  disorder  increased  so  as  to  render 
him  incapable  of  further  service. 

As  this  our  dear  friend  spent  but  little  time 
in  this  city,  we  cannot  from  knowledge  and 
experience  give  such  a  testimony  concerning 
him  as  might  be  thought  requisite ;  yet,  as 
some  of  us  partook  of  the  benefit  of  his  relig- 
ious labors,  we  find  ourselves  engaged  to  give 
forth  this  testimony  concerning  him. 

His  conversation  was  innocently  cheerful, 
yet  grave  and  instructive  ;  he  was  a  man  of  a 
weighty  spirit,  a  valiant  in  Israel ;  a  sharp 
reprover  of  libertine  and  loose  professors ;  but 
tender  to  the  contrite  and  humble,  and  a  lover 
of  good  order  in  the  church. 

He  was  strong  in  judgment,  sound  in  doc- 
trine, deep  in  divine  things ;  often  explaining, 
in  a  clear  and  lively  manner,  the  hidden  mys- 
teries wrapt  up  in  the  sayings  of  Christ,  the 
prophets  and  the  apostles ;  and  it  may  truly 
be  said,  he  was  well  instructed  in  the  kingdom, 
bringing  forth,  out  of  his  treasure,  things  new 
and  old. 

His  ministry  was  in  plainness  of  speech, 
and  attended  with  Divine  authority,  reaching 
the  witness  of  God  in  man,  and  to  the  habi- 
tation of  the  mourners  in  Zion  ;  frequently 
pointing  out,  in  a  lively  manner,  the  paths  of 
the  exercised  travelers,  and  the  steps  of  heav- 
enly pilgrims ;  by  which  he  was  made  help- 
ful to  such  as  are  seeking  the  true  rest,  which 
the  Lord  has  prepared  for  his  people.  It  may 
iruly  be  said  he  was  eminently  gifled  for  the 
work  of  the  present  day,  remarkably  qualified 
to  expose  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  and  to  point 
out  wherein  true  godliness  consisted. 

His  distemper  increasing,  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed,  at  the  house  of  our  friend  Thomas 
Jackson,  in  Devonshire-square,  where  all 
necessary  care  was  taken  of  him.  During  his 
illness,  he  was  very  sweet  and  tender  in  his 
spirit,  and  remarkably  patient.  He  uttered 
many  comfortable  and  heavenly  expressions, 
tind  several  times  said,  **  He  apprehended  his 
time  in  this  world  would  be  but  short;"  and 
seemed  fully  resigned  to  quit  mortality,  hav- 
ing an  evidence  "  that  he  should  be  clothed 
upon  with  immortality,  and  be  united  to  the 
heavenly  host." 

He  had  frequently  been  heard  to  say,  in 
time  of  health,  "  that  he  thought  he  should, 
lay  down  his  body  in  this  nation,  and  not  see 
his  friends  in  America  more ;"  to  which  he 
appeared  freely  given  up.  He  often  expressed 
his  desire  "  that  he  might  be  favored  with  an 
easy  passage,"  which  was  graciously  granted. 

He  departed  this  life  the  26Lh  of  the  First 
month,  1758,  like  a  lamb,  without  either  sigh 
or  groan;  as  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep, 
aged  about  sixty-six  years,  and  on  the  30th 
of  the  same  his  body  was  carried  to  Devon- 
shire-house, where  a  large  and  solemn  meet- 


ing was  held,  which  was  owned  by  Him 
whose  presence  is  the  life  of  our  meetings  ; 
and  from  thence  his  body  was  carried,  by 
Friends,  to  their  burying-ground  in  Bunhill- 
fields,  a  large  concourse  accompanying  it, 
and  was  there  decently  interred  among  the 
remains  of  many  of  our  primitive  worthies 
and  valiant  soldiers  in  the  Lamb's  war,  who 
loved  not  their  live3  unto  death,  for  the  word 
of  God  and  testimony  of  Jesus. 


^mf    ■ 


Exemplifying  duty  does  more  than  ex- 
plaining it. — RowlcLtid  ffUl, 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FUTURE  CONDITION  OP 

THE   SOUL. 

We  know  man  as  a  compound  being,  com- 
posed of  body,  mind  and  spirit ;  but  which 
of  these  compose  the  ego,  and  which  and 
how  far  thxs  others  are  attributes  of  the  ego 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  The  con- 
scious, thinking  mind  is  so  entirely  dependent 
on  the  bodily  organization  for  a  manifesta- 
tion of  its  powers  that  no  man  can  say  with 
certainty  how  far,  or  to  what  extent  this  is 
necessary  to  its  healthy  existence.  But  from 
observation  and  reflection,  and  yet  more  from 
an  innate  sense  of  being,  most,  if  not  all,  men 
are  satisfied  that  there  is  a  part  of  themselves 
which  continues  to  exist  after  the  death  of 
the  body,  and  to  thb  the  name  of  soul  is 
usually  given.  Now,  this  ever-existing  soul, 
during  this  life,  holds  communication  with  the 
world  of  matter,  and  with  kindred  souls 
through  the  senses.  It  also  has  a  conscious- 
ness of  impressions  made  upon  it  by  some- 
thing exterior  to  itself,  and  which  are  not 
directly  or  remotely  traceable  to  any  of  the 
usual  methods  of  gaining  instruction.  These 
premises  being  granted,  we  have  an  existing, 
thinking,  conscious  soul,  which  derives  its 
knowledge  of  the  outward  universe  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  gains  other  information  by  inter- 
nal impressions  made  upon  it.  Experience 
teaches,  that,  by  attention  to  the  last  named 
impressions,  its  peace  and  happiness  are 
always  eventually  secured,  and  that  discom- 
fort and  misery  are  as  invariably  the  rej>ult8 
of  a  disregard  of  them.  Hence  men  have 
come  to  look  upon  these  as  being  made  on 
the  mind  by  Deity,  and  through  the  medlium 
of  what  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  the 
soul  would  seem  to  be  acted  on  by  two  widely 
diflTerent  agencies,  but  with  an  entire  freedom 
of  will  to  be  influenced  by  either  as  it  may 
elect.  When  these  two  agencies  act  in  con- 
cert there  is  nothing  to  mar  the  pleasure  of 
the  soul ;  but  when  they  conflict,  as  is  often 
the  case,  then  doubt,  confusion  and  final  sur- 
render to  the  guidance  or  control  of  one  in 
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preference  to  the  other  takes  place.  Or,  as 
the  Scriptures  have  it,  "  If  we  sow  to  the 
flesh,  we  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ; 
but  if  we  sow  to  the  spirit,  we  shall  of  the 
spirit  reap  life  everlasting."  That  is,  by  per- 
mitting the  impressions  made  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses  to  engage  the  affections 
and  determine  the  actions  of  the  soul,  they 
bring  it  under  their  dominion  ;  and,  as  habit 
strengthens  original  inclination,  this  influence 
is  continually  becoming  more  powerful ;  but 
in  proportion  as  this  class  of  impressions 
gain  in  power,  the  other  class  influence  the 
soul  lees  and  less.  If  this  continue  long 
enough,  it  becomes  alienated  from  God  by 
continually  disregarding  the  admonitions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  when  spiritual  death  inter- 
venes, and  the  normal  intercourse  between 
God  and  it  ceases. 

Now  in  this  state  a  fresh  exercise  of  Di- 
vine power  becomes  necessary  to  re-establish 
this  communion  between  God  and  the  soul, 
when  the  second  birth  takes  place.  Or,  as 
Jesus  expressed  it,  "Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  except  a  man  be  born  again  he 
can  in  no  wise  inherit  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven." Now,  God,  being  all-loving  and  all- 
wise,  will  do  this  in  His  own  way ;  but  the 
act  is  His  and  not  that  of  man.  Or,  as  the 
Apostle  expresses  it,  **  By  grace  are  ye  saved, 
through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves ;  it 
is  the  gift  of  God." 

To  assume,  then,  that  certain  regularly  es- 
tablished laws  are  in  operation  that  will  in. 
sure  the  iinal  salvation  of  the  soul  by  its 
tribulations  and  sufierings,  after  the  death  of 
the  body,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  philosoph- 
ical, however  benevolent  it  may  be.  For  the 
terms  of  the  proposition  are  entirely  changed, 
and  one  of  the  important  factors  left  out. 
Whatever  its  essence  may  be,  we  know  that 
all  the  impressions  made  upon  it  by  the  senses 
must  cease  at  that  time,  and  it  cannot  there- 
fore feel  any  of  those  pleasures  which  they 
gave  it  in  life,  nor  can  it  be  assailed  by  the 
temptations  which  their  gratification  prom- 
ised. But  we  do  not  know  how  far  the 
memory  of  these  may  remain,  for  the  mind 
never  forgets  anything,  as  it  is  only  the  power 
of  recalling  things  at  will  that  is  lost. 

In  this  state  of  alienation  from  God,  with 
its  aflections  placed  on  things  it  never  more 
can  enjoy,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
its  condition  hereafter  will  be  one  of  suffering. 

But  beyond  this  reasonable  inference,  the 
dread  of  death  which  bad  men  generally  ex- 
hibit, and  the  assurances  of  those  who  claim 
to  have  spoken  as  they  were  inspired  of  God, 
we  know  nothing ;  nor  can  we  know  until 
that  final  summons  comes,  which  will  usher 
us  into  the  presence  of  the  righteous  Judge 
of  quick  and  dead.  W. 


MIND   AND  BODY. 

The  State  of  things  described  in  the  follow- 
ing  essay  with  this  title,  from  the  Chmim 
Register,  is  deplored  by  many,  who  see  iu  it 
a  fruitful  cause  of  the  decline  in  bodily  vigor 
which  marks  a  large  portion  of  the  young 
people  of  the  present  time,  and  particularlr 
women.     The  overestimate  of  tbat  meDi&l 
culture  which  is  acquired  in  schools  and  col- 
leges,  and  consequent  degradation  of  me- 
chanical employments,  and  the  assigning  of 
nearly  all  household  labor  to  hired  assistants, 
are  producing  a  deterioration  in  bodily  vigor 
which  must  eventually  react  upon  the  mind 
A  distaste  for  useful  labor  aa  dull  and  unin- 
teresting is  thus  produced,   and  a  love  of 
amusement  and  excitement  substituted.    A 
character  is  thus  formed  unfit  for  those  every- 
day practical  duties  which  lie  at  the  foundft- 
tion  of  home  life,  however  culture  and  refio^ 
ment  may  embellish  them.     We  have  some- 
times thought  we  could  trace  in  a  regular  series 
the  decline  in  bodily  vigor  and  mental  force 
from  the  time  when  Friends  apprenticed  their 
boys  to  mechanical  employments,  and  the 
girls  took  part  in  every  department  of  hoase- 
hold  labor,  with  only  a  youthful  assistant,  who 
was  thus  being  trained  for  future  usefulneag. 
Surely,  Friends  as  a  body  should  be  foremost 
in   promoting,   by  precept   and  example,  a 
healthful,  rational  sentiment  on  this  subject. 
They  should  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
young   that   true  refinement  resides  in  the 
character  and  not  in  the  emplovment  or  con- 

til 

dition  in  life.  Especially  should  household 
labor  be  encouraged,  because  the  lack  of  it  is 
not  supplemented  in  the  case  of  girls  bj  bov- 
ish  sports,  and  it  is  among  women  that  the 
deterioration  of  vigor  alluded  to  Is  mo»t  ap- 
parent S. 

The  writer  alluded  to  sa^s : 

"  A  pretty  wide  distinction  is  felt  to  exist 
between  these  two,  although  no  one  can  sar 
what  m  nd  is  and  what  body  is,  and  so  be  en- 
abled to  say  what  the  distinction  is.  But 
thinking  with  the  brain  is  found  a  far  differ- 
ent operation  from  working  with  the  back  and 
limbs.  The  distinction  is  so  wide  and  pecu- 
liar, it  marks  itself  out  in  society ;  and  the 
thinker,  student,  business-man,  are  different 
in  outward  appearance,  in  dress,  in  various 
habits  of  life,  from  the  farmer,  mechanic  or . 
day-laborer.  Some  persons  belong  nearly 
equally  to  the  two  classes;  they  plan  with 
the  mind  and  execute  with  the  hand.  Thej 
think  in  the  house,  and  go  out  into  the  fields 
or  to  the  workshop  to  carry  out  their  dei^gni. 
Many  persons*  belong  only  to  one  class.  Some 
never  touch  a  spade,  a  hammer  or  a  plau^^ 
and  some  never  read  a  book  or  cast  up  a  oj- 
umn   of  accounts.    Yet  every  man  has  his 
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body,  and  every  man  his  mind ;  and  one  class 
use  too  little  the  bodily,  and  another  class  too 
little  the  mental  powers. 

''  One  evil  of  the  separation  is  that  often 
the  one  class  does  not  know  how  the  other 
-class  lives.  ^  Perhaps  we  have  none  in  culti- 
vated societies  quite  so  ignorant  as  the  un- 
happy Prinoess,  who,  when  the  people  were 
clamoring  for  bread,  expressed  her  wonder 
why  they  were  not  supplied  with  cake.  But 
the  pleasures  and  the  trials  of  the  one  class 
are  not  known  by  the  other. 

"It  is  thought  to  be  so  much  easier  to  get 
a  living  by  one's  wits  than  by  one's  hands, 
that  there  is  a  constant  pressure  out  from 
the  class  of  the  so-called  laborers  into  that 
which  may,  for  distinction's  sake,  be  called 
the  professional  class,  though  we  include  in 
this  all  whose  work  is  brain-work  rather  than 
hand-work.     The  farmer's  boy  does  not  want 
to  stay  on  the  farm,  and  the  farmer's  daugh- 
ter visits  the  city  and  gets  her  husband  and 
her  position  there.     Men  would  rather  trade 
than  dig.     The  counter  is  more  attractive,  of 
necessity,  thau  the  manure  heap,  and  many 
like  the  ledger  and  the  counting-room  better 
than  the  plow  and  the  open  field,  the  fresh 
breeze  and  the  sunshine.     It  is  thought  there 
is  no  such  fatigue  in  the  shop,  or  store,  or  in 
lawyer's  office,  as  that  of  the  backache ;  and 
<!lean  clothes  and  white  hands  and  an  unburnt 
face  are  thought  bv  many  much  nicer  than 
the   appearance  of  the    sunburnt,  toil-bent 
man.     Social  ambition  sends  its  boys  to  col- 
lege and  seeks  for  its  girls  an  equal  seminary, 
A  few  persons  who  have  made  money  *  by 
their  wits,'  now  and  then  go  back  to  the  ag- 
ricultural life,  wisely  seeing  the  wisdom  hid- 
den in  the  skies  and  the  field,  the  plow  and 
the  shovel.    None  return  to  mechanic  life. 
■*  •••••• 

"  It  is  not  seen — bat  it  ought  to  be  seen 
— that  the  organization  of  our  schools  and 
colleges  begins,  or  helps  at  the  beginning, 
the  distaste  for  manual  toil,  and  the  dis- 
honor that  thousands  attach  to  it.  The 
-girl  and  the  boy  are  excused  from  work  as 
«oon  as  their  school  days  really  begin.  The 
school  takes  up  all  the  best  hours  of  the  day. 
It  will  not  do  to  send  the  scholar  to  school 
weary  with  a  morning's  labor,  unfitted  by* 
<lresB  for  companionship  with  fellows  and  with 
books ;  nor  when  the  school  is  closed  in  the 
afternoon  can  the  brain  weary  scholar,  need- 
ing play  and  refreshment,  be  sent  to  rigid 
•rules  of  work  in  the  field  or  shop.  This  con- 
dition goes  on  for  many  years.  Some  persons 
in  childhood  and  youth  have  no  bodily  exer- 
<iise,  none  sufficient  to  strengthen  a  muscle,  or 
to  stimulate  the  brain,  or  to  give  the  sense  of 
work  accomplished.  Some,  by  reason  of  the 
comfortable  circumstances  of  their  parents, 


are  never  required  in  infancy  to  handle  a  hoe, 
to  wipe  a  dish,  or  sew  a  seam.  All  their  labor 
is  such  as  pleasure  only  may  require  from 
them.  Kinds  of  exercise  have  to  be  invented 
for  them ;  gentlemanly  exercise,  not  work ; 
ladylike  exercise,  not  work ;  the  toil  of  the 
dance  or  the  gymnasium,  the  ball  or  the  boat. 
Doubtless  that  exercise  is  best  to  strengthen 
the  body  and  to  refresh  the  mind  which  is  in 
itself  most  attractive  and  pleasurable;  but 
many  kinds  of  labor,  and  of  necessary  labor 
pursued  for  gain  or  a  living,  could  be  found 
just  as  pleasurable,  and  even  much  more  so, 
if  it  were  not  for  distinctions  of  classes,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  idea  that  the  brain  is  more 
honorable  than  the  hands,  and  the  wits  more 
desirable  to  get  a  living  with. 

"  But  for  the  most  part  the  class  of  think- 
ers in  the  community,  young  and  old,  do 
really  too  little  of  work,  or  engage  in  too 
little  of  exercise  to  keep  the  brain  in  good 
working  order.  A  large  amount  of  the  in- 
validism of  the  communitv  is  well  understood 
to  proceed  from  physical  inactivity.  Even 
in  school  the  mind  would  understand  better, 
catch  an  explanation  quicker,  advance  more 
easily  from  step  to  step,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
frequent  overtasking  of  mental  energies.  The 
sad  result  of  much  of  school,  of  college  and 
of  professional  life  is  that  while  the  memory 
is  stored  and  the  talent  improved,  the  genius 
is  repressed.  The  mind  moves  in  the  ruts 
that  conventionalism  has  hollowed  out,  and 
truth  cannot  be  seen  except  through  the  man- 
ufactured rules  of  perspective  offered  to  it. 
The  lawyer's  plea,  the  judge's  decision,  the 
preacher's  sermon,  the  physician's  study  of 
his  case,  suffer  very  largely  from  want  of  the 
fresh  mind,  the  vigorous  and  new  thought — 
the  thought  that  comes,  and  is  not  invented  ; 
the  suggestion,  and  not  the  working  out ;  the 
inspiration,  not  the  borrowitig  from  other's 
conclusions. 

"  So  that  we  want  more  work ;  that  is,  more 
manual  labbr,  both  for  the  improvement  of 
our  mental  processes,  and  for  the  nearer  ap- 
proach to  one  another  of  all  classes  in  society." 


I  — *  ■ 


PROOBES3. 

BT    CHARLBS    KINQSLBY. 


When  we  long  for  any  thing  that  is  past, 
we  long,  it  may  be,  for  a  little  good  which 
we  seem  to  have  lost ;  but  we  long  also  for 
real  and   fearful   evil,  which,  thanks  be  to 
God,  we  have  lost  likewise.    We  are  not,  in- 
deed, to  fancy  this  age  perfect,  and  boast, 
like  some,  of  the  glorious  nineteenth  century. 
We  are  to  keep  our  eyes  open  to  all  its  sms 
and  defects,  that  we  may  amend  them.     And 
we  are  to  remember,  in  fear  and  trembling, 
that  to  us  much  is  given,  and  of  us,  much  is 
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required.  But  we  are  to  thank  God  that 
our  lot  is  cast  in  an  age  which,  on  the 
whole,  is  better  than  any  age  whatsoever 
that  has  gone  before  it,  and  to  do  our  best 
that  the  age  which  is  coming  may  be  better 
even  than  this. 

We  are  neither  to  regret  the  past,  nor  rest 
satisfied  in  the  present;  but,  like  St.  Pau], 
forgetting  those  things  that  are  behind  us, 
and  reaching  onward  to  those  things  that  are 
before  us,  press  forward,  each  and  all,  to  the 
prize  of  our  high  calling  in  Jesus  Christ. 

And  as  with  nations  and  empires,  so  with  our 
own  private  lives.  It  is  not  wise  to  ask  why 
the  former  times  were  better  than  these.  It 
is  natural,  pardonable,  but  not  wise ;  be- 
cause we  are  so  apt  to  mistake  the  subject 
about  which  we  ask,  and  when  W3  say,  "  Why 
were  the  old  times  better?"  merely  to  mean, 
"  Why  were  the  old  times  happier  ?"  That  is 
not  the  question.  There  is  something  higher 
than  happiness,  says  a  wise  man.  There  is 
blessedness ;  the  blessedness  of  being  good 
and  doing  good,  of  being  right  aitd  doing 
right.  That  blessedness  we  may  have  at  all 
times ;  we  may  be  blessed  even  in  anxiety 
and  in  sadness ;  we  may  be  blest,  even  as 
the  martyrs  of  old  were  blest — in  agony  and 
death.  The  times  are  to  us  whatsoever  our 
character  makes  them  ;  and  if  we  are  better 
men  than  we  were  in  former  times,  then  is 
the  present  better  than  the  past,  even  though 
it  be  less  happy.  And  why  should  it  not  be 
better?  Surely  the  spirit  of  God,  the  spirit 
of  progress  and  improvement  is  working  in 
us,  the  children  of  God,  as  well  as  in  the 
great  world  around.  Surely  the  years  ought 
to  have  made  us  better,  more  useful,  more 
worthy.  We  may  have  been  disappointed  in 
our  lofly  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  done, 
but  we  may  have  gained  more  clear  and 
practical  notions  of  what  can  be  done.  We 
may  have  lost  in  enthusiasm,  and  yet  gained 
in  earnestness.  We  may  have  lost  in  sensi- 
bility and  gained  in  charity,  activity  and 
power.  We  may  be  able  to  do  far  less,  and 
yet  what  we  do  may  be  far  better  done. 

And  our  very  griefs  and  disappointments 
— have  they  been  useless  to  us  ?  Surely  not. 
We  shall  have  gained,  instead  of  lost  by 
them,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  be  working  in  us. 
Our  sorrows  will  have  wrought  in  us  patience, 
our  patience  experience  of  God's  sustaining 
grace,  who  promises  that  as  our  day  our 
strength  shall  be,  and  of  God's  tender  provi- 
dence which  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb,  and  la^s  on  none  a  burden  beyond 
what  they  are  able  to  bear.  And  that  ex- 
perience will  have  worked  in  us  hope ;  hope 
that  He  who  has  led  us  thus  far,  will  lead  us 
&rther  still ;  that  He  who  brought  us  through 
the  trials  of  youth,  will  bring  us  through  the 


trials  of  age ;  that  He  who  taught  as  iD 
former  days  precious  lesscnp,not  only  by  sore 
temptations,  but  most  sacred  joys,  will  teach 
us  in  the  days  to  come  fresh  lessons  by  temp- 
tations which  we  shall  be  more  able  to  en- 
dure ;  and  by  joys  which,  though  unlike 
those  of  old  times,  are  no  less  sacred,  do  lea 
sent  as  lessons  to  our  souls,  by  Him  from 
whom  all  good  gifts  come. 

THE  MODERN   DOLL* 

The  following,  taken  from  an  article  in  the 
Christian  Union,  will  meet  a  response  in  the 
hearts  of  those  concerned  mothers  who  hesi- 
tate about  encouraging  the  passion  for  drwg 
even  in  the  playthings  they  give  their  dangh- 
ters.  When  we  remember  that  a  child  is 
being  unconsciously  educated  in  its  plajs  it 
is  obvious  that  things  trifling  in  themfelvei, 
become  in  this  view  important.  While  ill 
will  admit  that  the  doll,  that  indispecs- 
able  plaything  to  a  little  girl,  fosters  the  ma- 
ternal sentiment,  and  calls  into  exercise  the 
inventive  and  constructive  faculties,  is  there 
any  good  reason  why  it  may  not  be,  in  the 
hands  of  a  judicious,  concerned  mother,  a 
means  of  instilling  economy,  good-taste,  and 
a  dislike  of  everything  ugly  and  unbecoming 
in  dregs  ?  A  father  earnestly  desirous  of  pre- 
serving his  son  from  the  influences  of  ihe 
war-spirit,  would  not  feci  justified  in  giviDg 
him  for  playthings  a  sun,  a  sword,  a  dram, 
and  the  uniform  of  a  soldier  I  To  decline  ihc 
ofier  of  a  •*  Paris  Doll  '*  as  a  gift  to  oDe* 
child,  requires  some  moral  courage,  but  the 
testimony  might  awaken  the  ugh t  in  the  mind 
of  the  giver,  and  consistency  always  com- 
mands rfspect.  Ek. 

"  What  is  it  tbat  we  give  to  our  daughteis 
on  Christmas  day  ?  A  comfortable  and  ser- 
viceable doll  baby,  over  which  the  maternal 
instinctof  the  little  girl  may  spend  itself  in 
unconscious  rehearsal  for  a  later  day?  A 
doll  which  may  be  undressed,  bathed,  and 
put  to  bed  ;  may  be  doctored  with  powdered 
cracker  when  she  is  ailing,  and  possibly  pun- 
ished when — according  to  wise  physiologist* 
— she  is  again  ailing,  but  in  the  direction 
which  we  call  naughtiness?  A  doll  whose 
every  garment,  from  her  best  black  silk  apron 
to  her  tiny  cambric  nightgown,  may  be  put 
together  and  sewed  by  the  small  fingers  of 
her  little  mamma? 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort  I  The  doll  which  i* 
exhibited  in  shop  windows,  and  which  we  are 
all  looking  forward  to  buy  for  oar  daughters, 
is  a  very  fine  lady  indeed ;  a  traveled  lady, 
it  is  evident,  by  her  airs  and  graces.  Those 
of  us  who  visited  Paris  under  the  Second  Em- 
pire could  not  fail  to  note  and  recognize  one 
type  of  the  fine  lady  there.  You  would  meet 
her  in  the  thronged  salon  of  the  American 
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dentist,  perhaps,  waiting  her  turn  with  duch- 
esses. Or  you  would  see  her  in  the  afternoon, 
driving  out  to  the  BoiSf  in  a  carriage  con- 
trived to  display  to  the  fullest  her  dainty 
robes,  ruffling  around  her  like  the  foam  of 
the  sea.  She  belonged,  they  told  us,  to  that 
great  *  half  world*  that  set  the  fashion  in 
dress  and  demeanor  for  the  other  half;  and 
verily  it  would  seem,  by  her  prestige,  and  the 
admiring  gaze  of  other  women,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  this  world  are  wiser,  at  least  in  Paris, 
than  the  children  of  light. 

"It  is  this  type  of  French  dame,  with  the. 
very  trick  of  her  eyelash  and  turn  of  her 
head,  that  is  brought  home  to  dwell  among 
us  in  the  person  of  the  doll.  It  is  her  ward- 
robe that  is  duplicated  in  miniature  for  the 
amusement  and  training  of  our  daughters. 
More  than  all  the  interest  and  amusement 
and  gratified  taste  that  pertains  to  her  pretty 
toilettes  is  the  education  that  comes  with  her. 
Education  of  such  a  sort  that  every  wise  mo- 
ther should  ponder  well  before  she  brings  it 
home  to  her  little  daughter's  heart. 

"  These  elaborate  dolls  are  not  meant  to 
play  with— oh,  no,  simply  to  dress  and  un- 
dress I  To  be  carried  out,  perhaps,  in  a  for- 
mal walk  at  noonday,  but  very  carefully 
carried,  less  fold  or  flounce  should  be  dis- 
arranged. Simply  to  dress,  did  I  say  I  Alas  ! 
where  shall  we  find  simplicity  in  this  wonder- 
ful trousseau  7  Jackets  and  shawls,  opera- 
glass  and  prayer  book,  ear-rings  and  eye-glass, 
plumed  hat  aiid  evening* bonnet,  corset  and 
tournure,  it  is  a  satire  of  Lilliput  upon  the 
fashionable  woman  of  to  day 

"  All  this  sophistication  we  bring  to  our 
children  because — shall  I  venture  to  say  it? 
because  dress  has  come  to  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  life  with  many  of  us." 


•SCRAPS 

FROM       UNPUBLISHED       LETTERS. 


....  The  older  I  grow,  the  more  I  be- 
come confirmed  in  the  belief  that  happiness, 
such  as  satisfies  an  awakened  conscience,  is 
alone  secured  by  the  endeavor  to  live  up  to 
our  highest  sense  of  duty.  We  may  have  all 
our  heart's  desire,  but  if  we  are  unfaithful  in 
the  least  requirement,  all  earthly  good  depre- 
ciates. If  we  can  keep  on  a  line  with  our  highest 
convictions,  how  great  enjoyment  we  may 
have  in  the  things  of  this  life !  But  we  must 
seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its 
righteousness,  then  all  these  things  will  be 
added.  It  may  be,  at  times,  that  the  dispen- 
sation meted  to  us  may  not  be  a  joyous  one ; 
it  may  even  be  a  cup  of  anguish  similar  to 
that  dispensed  to  our  Elder  Brother,  and  the 


• 

cry  of  our  spirit  may  be  like  His,  **  If  possi- 
ble, let  this  cup  pass  from  Me!"  yet,  as  we 
strive  to  bring  our  will  into  entire  accordance 
with  the  Divine  will,  we  too  shall  be  able  to 
say,  "  Nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  Thine, 
O  Father,  be  done  !"  Who  would  exchange 
this  trust  for  any  earthly  good,  or  who  would 
wish  anything  more  than  the  Father  gives? 
•  •.■•• 

As  I  advarce  in  life,  I  take  a  more  cheer- 
ful view  of  the  future,^  though  it  may  not 

be  my  earthly  future.       C maintains 

that  the  the  world  is  growing  better;  that 
the  standard  of  morality  is  higher  than  it  was 
even  half  a  century  ago. 

You  have  my  best  wishes,  and,  I  may  add, 
prayers,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  im- 
portant service  in  which  you  are  engaged ; 
for  I  have  feared  that,  of  latter  years,  there 
has  been,  in  our  Society,  rather  a  tendency 
to  dwell  among  'the  branches  than  to  get 
down  to  the  root  and  to  "  water  the  seed," 
But  I  question  not  the  mission  of  any. 

"  God  has  many  aims  to  compass, 
Many  messengers  to  send, 
And  His  instraments  are  fitted 
Each  to  some  distinctive  end." 

And  every  faithful  worker  will  receive  the  re- 
ward to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  very  fact 
of  your  going  from  house  to  house  in  the 
Master's  cause,  relying  upon  Him  alone  for 
wisdom  and  utterance,  is  a  testimony  to  the 
all-sufficiency  of  Divine  power,  and  may 
awaken  the  slumbering  consciences  of  many 
who  have  grown  careless  and  indifferent,  and 
who,  in  this  business  and  pleasure-seeking 
world,  seem  almost  to  have  lost  sight  of  a 
spiritual  one.  Then  there  are  widowed  hearts 
to  be  comforted,  and  orphaned  spirits  to  be 
ministered  unto.  You  indeed  have  my  sym- 
pathy andi  encouragement. 

.  •  .  .  •  • 

I  have  had  many  thoughts  of  late  about 
the  nature  of  Gospel  ministry.  Tt  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  we  are  mouth  pieces  for  Di- 
vinityy  as  is  sometimes  said,  but  that,  at  times, 
He  blesses  our  little  store  and  enables  us  to 
hand  forth  a  portion  for  the  help  of  others. 
We  may  withhold,  after  the  command  has 
been  given  to  hand  forth,  or  we  may  give 
what  has  not  been  blessed ;  but  it  is  our  own 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  barley  loaves  and 
fishes  were  the  little  lad's  in  former  times. 
We  are  sometimes  enabled  to  bring  out  of 
the  treasury  things  new  and  old  to  our  own 
amazement,  but  we  must  have  experienced 
their  helpfulness  before  we  can  testify  of 
them  to  others. 


A  care,  a  watchful,  religious  care,  should 
ever  be  felt  not  to  wound  the  little  ones. 
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Especially  should  the  fathers  and  mothers  ob- 
serve  this  care. 

In  our  church  militant  there  are  many 
exercised  members  among  the  young  who  are, 
doubtless,  passing  through  an  experience 
which  is,  to  them,  a  baptism  of  fire,  and  they 
need  the  patience,  sympathy  and  help  of 
those  who  are  older  and  who  have  had  the 
same  experience.  I  know  this  s]^mpathy  is 
largely  felt  by  many,  but  I  sometimes  fear  it 
is  not  sufficiently  manifested.  It  is  good  for 
a  child  just  learning  to  walk  to  see  the  mo- 
ther's arms  extendi  d  towards  it ;  confidence 
is  thereby  inspired,  and  it  takes  its  first  step. 
But,  while  the  child  needs  this  encouragement, 
it  soon  discovers  there  is  a  power  within 
itself  that  is  more  effective ;  and  then  a  wise 
parent  will  be  found  encouraging  a  depend- 
ence thereupon,  being,  at  the  same  time,  at 
hand  to  shield  from  harm,  or  to  lifl  up  in 
case  of  falling ;  and  cannot  we  see  in  this  a 
simile  of  the  spiritual  life  and  the  maternal 
care  needful  to  prevent  falls  and  bruises,  as 
also  a  manifestation  of  sympathy  when  a 
false  step  is  made  ?  Oh,  then,  how  very  com- 
forting is  a  mother's  kiss  and  word  of  en- 
couragement, "  Try  again,  and  be  a  little 
more  careful." 


FRIENDS^  INTELLIGENCER, 

PHILADBLPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  20,  1875. 

We  are  surprised,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
annoyed,  at  the  determination  evinced  by 
some  of  our  subscribers  to  misunderstand  our 
editorial  position  in  reference  to  the  publica- 
tion of  articles  with  the  sentiments  of  which 
we  are  not  fully  in  accord.  In  such  cases 
no  responsibility  is  assumed  when  the  wri- 
ter's name  is  attached,  and  while  we  are  not 
prepared  to  open  our  columns  to  opinions 
that  appear  to  us  to  conflict  with  the  princi- 
ples and  testimonies  of  Truth  as  held  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  there  are  some  minor 
points  of  difference,  upon  which  it  appears 
reasonable  that  a  Friend  be  allowed  to  speak 
for  himself;  provided  he  be  careful  to  ex- 
hibit that  Christian  charity  and  courtesy 
which  enable  him  to  recognize  the  equal 
rights  of  others. 

We  have  lately  received  several  very  harsh 
strictures  on  some  of  the  articles  in  our  pa- 
per. We  do  not  intend  to  reply  in  the  same 
spirit,  but  we  ask  of  our  friends  the  extension 
to  usward  of  a  larger  measure  of  Christian 
kindness. 


Philadelphia  Quarterly  MsErraa— 
This  body  convened  at  Race  Street  Heetbg- 
house,  at  the  usual  hour,  on  Third-day,  the 
9th  inst.  The  attendance  was  unusnallj 
large,  though  the  day  was  one  of  the  coldetf 
we  have  had  this  winter. 

There  were  present  from  other  Quarterly 
Meetings,  Sam'l  J.  Levick,  Rhoda  Lamb, 
Catharine  P.  Foulke,  Harriet E.  Kirk  andMir- 
tha  E.  Travilla.  The  company  of  these  testi- 
mony-bearers was  felt  to  be  a  favor,  which 
in  the  business  meeting  was  alluded  to  with 
much  satisfaction.  We  believe  it  was  caose 
of  general  regret  that  no  time  was  allowed 
in  the  first  meeting  for  silent  introveraion. 
The  good  order  of  our  Society,  and  its  high- 
est spiritual  interest  are  best  subserved  when 
in  the  silence  of  all  flesh  the  gospel  truths 
given  forth  are  applied  to  the  sevenJ  condi- 
tions of  those  assembled. 

There  was  an  unusual  amount  of  businesB 
before  the  Quarterly  Meeting  requiring  joint 
action.  The  answers  to  the  three  Qneria 
read  at  this  time  called  forth  acceptable  ler- 
vice  from  those  who  sat  with  us  from  otha 
meetings. 

In  the  case  of  an  appeal  from  Phliicl- 
phia  Monthly  Meeting,  brought  before  mm 
branch,  the  report  of  the  committee  having 
it  in  charge  waa  accepted,  and  the  action  of 
that  meeting  sustained. 

A  communication  from  Radnor  Monthlj 
Meeting  asking  that  the  Circular  Meetings  he 
continued,  was  read  and  united  with. 

The  report  of  the  joint  committee  having 
charge  of  these  meetings,  giving  a  brief  hot 
interesting  sUtement  of  its  labors,  was  pre- 
sented, and  for  its  further  continuance  » 
nominating  committee  was  appointed  to  bring 
forward  the  names  of  suitable  Friendg  who 
feel  willing  to  engage  in  this  seryice.  Thi« 
committee  was  also  asked  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, and,  if  way  opens,  to  devise  some 
plan  by  which  those  who  accept  the  appoint- 
ment may  be  relieved  of  the  pecuniary  cosi 
thereby  involved. 

Information  was  given  by  Radnor  MontUj 
Meeting,  that  the  time  for  holding  the  Circa- 
lar  Meeting  at  Haverford  has  been  changed 
from  the  Third  to  the  Fifth  month. 

The  CO  operation  of  women  in  a  Dommat- 
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ing  committee  to  bring  forward  the  names  of 
four  Friends  to  represent  Philadelphia  Quar- 
terly Meeting  in  the  Representative  Commit- 
tee of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  being  invited  by 
men's  branch,  resulted  in  the  setting  apart  of 
several  women  to  join  men  in  that  service,  to 
report  at  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting. 

The  joint  committee  appointed  at  last 
Quarterly  Meeting  to  consider  the  proposi- 
tion from  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting  relative 
to  making  such  changes  in  the  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline as  will  place  men  and  women  on  an 
equality  in  all  the  business  meetings  of  the 
Society,  made  a  report,  in  which  the  proposi- 
tion for  the  change  was  "generally  approved." 
Much  time  was  taken  up  in  both  meetings 
with  this  subject,  as  the  changes  proposed  did 
not  appear  to  be  clearly  understood  by  many ; 
especially  was  this  the  case  in  the  women's 
branch.  Though  there  were  a  few  who  ex- 
Pressed  entire  satisfaction  with  the  disparity 
that  now  exists,  very  general  anity  with  the 
movement  was  acknowledged.  It  was  not 
clear  to  many  how  it  could  be  attained,  nor 
how  far  it  would  make  each  branch  inde- 
))endentof  the  other:  pending  the  consider- 
ation, a  messenger  announced  that  the  men 
had  concluded  to  forward  the  "  Proposition  ** 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  In  this  action  the 
women  concurred,  and  the  joint  committee 
was  released. 

Great  interest  was  manifested  throughout 
the  whole  business  meeting,  which  was  very 
long.  Few,  comparatively  speaking,  left 
until  the  closing  minutes  were  read. 


«  ^m*-  « 


The  second  of  the  Circular  Third-day  Even- 
ing Meetings  was  held  at  7}  o'clock,  in 
Girard  avenue  Meeting-house,  Notwith- 
standing the  long  session  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  the  attendance  was  large,  including 
many  of  the  aged,  whose  strength  must  have 
been  sorely  taxed. 

It  was  an  interesting  occasion,  though  open 
to  the  same  objection  stated  in  respect  to  the 
meeting  for  worship  in  the  morning — the 
want  of  that  settling  down  into  silent,  holy 
waiting  at  the  beginning,  and  the  reverent 
gathering  into  stillness  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting. 

This,  constitutes  a  distinctive  feature  in 
our  form  of  worship,  and  can  no  more  be  dis- 


pensed with  in  our  assemblies  than  can  the 
more  elaborate  systems  of  other  denomina- 
tions in  their  public  gatherings. 


— *  ■ 


Notice.— The  next  Third-day  Evening 
Meeting  will  be  held  at  Spruce  street  Meeting- 
house, Second  month  23d,  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock. 


DIED. 

POWELL.— At  hiB  residence  Dear  Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  2d  of  First  month,  1875, 
Nathaniel  Powell,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age  ;  a 
worthy  and  consistent  member  of  Oswego  Monthly 
Meeting.  '*  Truly  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 

POOLE.— On  the  18ih  of  First  month,  1875,  at 
her  residence  near  Andersontown,  Caroline  Co., 
Maryland,  Esther,  widow  of  Henry  Poole,  in  the 
82d  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  consistent  member 
of  Northwest  Fork  Monthly  Meeting,  a  branch  of 
the  Southern  Quarter,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by 
her  neighbors  and  friends  for  her  upright  deport- 
mtnt,  kindness  and  hospitality.  She  was  ever  ready 
to  entertain  strangers,  and  will  be  much  missed  on 
that  account. 

For  many  years  she  was  unable  to  attend  meet- 
ings, but  always  manifested  an  interest  in  Friends. 
It  is  believed  she  is  the  last  Friend  who  had  a  birth- 
right in  that  noUble  Society  called  "  Nicholites," 
as  appears  upon  the  record  of  births  kept  by  them 
previous  to  their  uniting  in  membership  with  Friends. 


Many  who  have  escaped  the  rocks  of  gross 
sins  have  been  cast  away  on  the  Bands  of  self- 
righteousness. 


■   m»   ■ 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 
FROM  OUR  EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

FLOM  ALEXANDRIA  TO  JERUSALEM. 

No.  36. 
(Continued  from  page  811. ) 

On  the  14th  of  Eleventh  month  we  take  a 
glad  farewell  of  the  sun-smitten  city  of  Alex- 
andria, the  commercial,  metropolis  of  regen- 
erated Egypt,  with  its  strange  and  almost 
terrible  extremes  of  extravagant  luxury  and 
dire,  hopeless  misery  and  poverty.  We  em- 
bark with  a  party  of  about  twenty  persons, 
under  the  escort  of  a  pleasant  young  Eng- 
lishman, on  the  French  steamer  Neimen,and 
at  the  hour  appointed  (4  P.  M.)  steam  away 
for  the  Syrian  land.  We  take  a  last  look,  as 
we  pass  outward,  at  the  fair  city,  as  it  seems 
from  the  water,  with  its  forest  of  noble  ships; 
at  the  long  breakwater  that  shelters  its  har- 
bor from  the  storm-wave ;  at  the  tall  light- 
house ;  at  its  waving  date  palms,  and  at  tne 
noble  monolith  in  the  background.  The  day 
is  calm  and  slightly  overcast,  and  the  broad 
bay  so  very  quiet  that  we  hardly  realize  that 
in  a  few  hours  we  will  rock  once  more  on 
the  billows  of  the  Mediterranean.    We  are 
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very  glad  to  find  that  our  course  lies  just 
within  sight  of  the  north  coast  of  Egypt  as 
far  as  Port  Said,  the  entrance  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Very  soon  we  see  the  low,  uniform- 
looking  town  of  Rosetta  at  the  Canopic  mouth 
of  the  l^ile;  and  as  it  disappears  behind  us 
in  the  golden  orient  sunset,  all  grows  indefi- 
nite. Amid  the  hurry,  fatigue  and  restless 
endeavor  of  travel,  it  is  perfect  rest  and,  I 
think,  luxurious  enjoyment  to  take  refuge  on 
the  stetely  and  well-appointed  ship,  and  have 
no  concern  for  the  morrow.  The  thoughtful, 
serious-looking  captain  is  responsible  for  us 
now.  We  may  do  as  we  please — write  letters 
to  be  mailed  at  Port  Said,  talk  with  our  fel- 
low passengers,  or  muse  idly  on  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  tranquil,  softly- undulating  sea ; 
of  the  many-tinted  evening  horizon,  and  of 
the  bright,  gleaming  stars  and  crescent  mcon 
which  gem  the  celestial  arch. 

The  morning  finds  us  at  Port  Said,  and 
here,  we  are  informed,  we  must  spend  the 
long,  warm  day,  while  our  good  ship  receives 
and  discharges  cargo.  It  is  very  warm,  in- 
deed, and  the  new  and  ugly  little  town  is  not 
at  all  enticing,  but  we  go  on  shore  for  a  time 
to  purchase  a  few  requisites  for  Syrian  travel. 
There  are  several  good  stores,  and  hats, 
umbrellas  and  gloves  can  be  had  if  they  are 
needed.  There  is  also  a  fountain  basin,  in- 
closing a  raised  pavilion  with  pleasant  seats, 
where  we  may  sit  and  admire  the  energy  and 
faith  that  has  striven  to  work  such  wonders 
in  this  arid  land.  Such  breezes  as  the  Med- 
iterranean can  send  this  melting  day  reach 
us  in  this  shadowy  and  watery  place,  and  one 
learns  to  appreciate  the  oriental  taste  for  pool 
and  fountain  in  or  near  the  dwelling  places. 
At  eventide  we  move  on  again,  now  steering 
direct  to  the  Syrian  coast,  and  before  morn- 
ing we  are  in  the  harbor  of  JafiTa,  and  before 
U8,  glorified  by  the  light  of  rising  day,  soon 
appears  the  city  of  Jaffa,  or  Joppa,  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  on  earths  The  situation  is  beau- 
tiful and  imposing,  but  the  harbor  is  insignif- 
icant and  insecure,  insomuch  that,  when  the 
sea  is  rough  and  the  winds  unfavorable,  it  is 
impossible  to  efifect  a  landing.  The  only  de- 
fence against  the  breakers  is  a  low  ledge  of 
rocks,  which  extends  into  the  sea  from  the 
extremity  of  the  little  cape  on  which  the  city 
stands  ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  was  almost;  the 
only  harbor  of  the  Jews  during  the  greater 
part  of  their  existence  as  a  nation.  Here  was 
landed  the  timber  from  Lebanon  which  the 
friendly  King  of  Tyre  sent  for  the  building  of 
Solomon's  Temple;  and  hitber  came  the  rec- 
reant Jonah  when  he  fied  from  his  manifested 
work,  dreading  to  speak  the  solemn  words  of 
warning  to  the  majestic  city  of  Nineveh.  It 
is  quite  a  long  row  before  we  reach  the  beach, 
and  even  then  we  cannot  step  ashore,  but 


swarthy  Syrians  hold  out  their  long  arms  for 
us,  and  we  are  borne  to  the  dry  land  in  the 
most  primitive  fashion  possil^e.  Ugly,  black 
and  dangerous  look  the  rocks  on  which  the  bil- 
lows are  breaking  with  a  thunderous  ro&r, 
and,  it  is  said,  more  boats  are  upset  and  more 
lives  lost  in  the  breakers  at  the  north  end  of 
the  ledge  than  anywhere  else  on  this  coasL 
This  circumstance  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
indefinite  notion  that  it  was  on  one  of  these 
black,  sea-la»hed  crags  the  fabled  Androme'la 
was  chained,  to  be  devoured  by  the  sea-mon- 
ster. 

The  Jaffa  of  to  day  is  celebrated  for  ex- 
tensive and  flourbhing  gardens  and  orchards 
of  delicious  fruit.  Their  existence  depend* 
upon  the  fact  that  water  to  any  amount  can 
be  procured  in  every  garden,  and  at  a  mmler- 
ate  depth  below  the  surface.  Wells  are  do^ 
from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  in  depth,  and  then 
the  water  is  pumped  up  by  horse  power,  and 
is  used  for  irrigation  with  very  good  effert. 
The  orange  and  lemon  groves  are  laden  with 
nearly  ripened  fruit,  and  beds  of  watemiehitf 
are  also  now  yielding  their  tribute.  The 
melons  are  really  excellent,  and  are  partic 
ularly  grateful  this  oppressively  warm  daj. 
The  oranges  are  very  large,  but  seem  to  me 
unusually  thick  skinned  and  rather  dry ;  per- 
haps they  are  not  yet  at  their  best.  IneteaJ 
of  fences  the  cultivated  fields  have  protectire 
hedges  of  the  cactus,  called  the  pricklj-pear, 
which  are  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  and 
formidable  enough  to  repel  the  moat  daring 
marauder.  The  fruit  of  the  cactus,  pear- 
shaped  and  scarlet,  is  now  ripe,  and  would 
seem  to  be  the  easy  spoil  of  every  way&rer. 
It  is  said  to  be  sweet  and  good,  but  I  did  not 
taste  it,  and  so  am  not  prepared  to  jodge  of 
its  excellence. 

We  had  not  been  long  at  Jaffa  before  we 
were  visited  by  a  neat-looking  woman,  who 
spoke  to  us  in  the  peculiar  Yankee  dialect, 
which  at  once  show^  she  was  of  New  Eng- 
land origin.  She  wanted  to  get  washing  to 
do,  and  we  learned  that  she  was  a  remnant  of 
the  American  colony  from  New  England, 
who  settled  near  Jaffa  several  years  ago,  in 
daily  expectation  of  the  second  coming  of  the 
Messiah  to  the  sacred  land.  Their  hopes 
were  disappointed,  and  disaster  and  diviaioo 
marred  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony  of  harm- 
less enthusiasts,  and  now  they  have  nearly  all 
returned  to  their  native  land,  prepared,  per- 
haps, to  believe  that  the  sublime  worda  oi 
prophesy  are  to  have  a  spiritual  rather  than 
a  literal  fulfillment. 

The  day  is  so  oppressive  that  we  decode 
joining  those  that  think  this  the  right  tin.e 
to  visit  the  supposed  house  of  Simon  the  tan- 
ner, where  the  Apostle  Peter  saw  the  instruc- 
tive vision  which  released  him  from  hi»  Mf- 
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TOW  Jewish  prejudices,  and  revealed  to  him  the 
UDiversality  of  that  Goipel  of  which  he  was 
an  appointed  minister.  We  prefer  to-daj  to 
make  a  visit  to  two  American  sisters,  wfco 
have  established  a  school  for  boys  at  Jaffa. 
We  found  the  ladies  at  home,  and  they  re- 
ceived us  kindly,  and  seemed  to  appreciate 
our  visit  highly.  They  showed  us  the  very 
pleasant  rooms,  overlooking  the  sea,  and  here 
we  found  a  cheerfuMookingcompany  of  Syrian 
children,  who  were  receiv^ing  instruction  from 
a  young  man,  aleo  a  Syrian,  who  had  grad- 
uated at  the  American  college  of  Beyrout. 
The  little  black-eyed  people  saluted  us  with 
a  pleasant  "  Good  morning,"  and  then,  at  the 
word  of  the  teacher,  sang  for  us  two  English 
bymns.  An  Arabic  hymn  followed,  after 
which  they  read  first  from  the  English  and 
then  from  the  Arabic  Bible.  Some  of  these 
little  people  were  of  Christian  parentage,  but 
there  were  two  or  three  Mohammedans  among 
them,  and  these,  said  the  teachers,  were  among 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  children.  We  in- 
quired in  regard  to  the  domestic  lives  of  the 
^ohammedans,  and  were  told  that  the  condi- 
tion of  women  here  was  altogether  pitiable. 
They  were  often  fearfully  beaten  and  abused 
by  their  husbands,  and  repudiated  at  will; 
:he  laws  being  quite  ineffectual  for  their  pro- 
jection. We  can  see  for  ourselves  that  they 
ire  most  forlorn  and  wretched.  They  are 
lideouslj  disguised  and  veiled  with  black  or 
lome  other  gloomy  color,  and  present  an  ap- 
jearance  which  contrasts  painfully  with  that 
)f  their  Moslem  sisters  in  Stamboul. 

At  one  o'clock,  having  lunched,  we  mount 
)ur  steeds,  and  the  caravan  starts  on  its  way 

0  Jerusalem.  Our  road  leaves  the  suburbs 
[f  Jaffa,  and  we  pass  by  fragrant  and  beauti- 
ul  groves  and  gardens,  where  the  orange  and 
emon  are  growing,  golden  in  the  sunshine. 
These  are  the  plains  of  Sharon,  and  these 
;ardens  supply  Jerusalem  and  many  other 
)Iaces,  as  well  as  passing  vessels,  with  oranges, 
emons,  apricots,  bananas  and  other  fruits. 
)ur  entrance  upon  the  Holy  Land  is  at  the 
lose  of  the  dry  season,  and  everything  is 
marched  just  at  present;  but  there  is  abun- 
lant  evidence  that  the  country  produced  rich 
rops  before  the  arid  heats  withered  the  veg- 
tation.  Even  now,  the  clouds  over  head 
ave  a  most  suspicious  look,  and  the  sultry 
eat  seems  a  warning  that  a  thunder  storm 
lay  not  be  far  off.  To  the  eastward  we  see 
be  hill  country  of  Judea,  and  we  press  on- 
ward and  onward  over  the  beautiful  and  fer- 
ile  plain,  and  ihen  over  a  sandy,  less  culti- 
ated  tract,  reaching  Ramleh  about  5  o'clock 

1  the  evening.  Our  tents  preceded  us,  and 
re  all  in  comfortable  order  when  we  ride 
ito  the  camp,  and  we  have  only  time  for 
ery  hasty  toilets  when  the  horn  of  the  drag- ' 


Oman  summons  us  to  dinner.    I  have  quite  a 
curiosity  to  see  what  kind  of  meal  can  be  car- 
ried on  the  backs  of  mules,  and  cooked  ut  so 
short  notice ;  and  we  are  all  quite  prepared 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  good  things.      Lo! 
and  Dehold  I    Here  is  a  very  good  soup ;  then 
meats  with  vegetables,  quite  artistically  pre- 
pared; then  pigeons,  broiled;  rnd,  lastly,  a 
pudding,  with  fruits  for  dessert.     We  are  all 
seated  round  a  nice  table,  in  a  large  saloon- 
tent,  and  might  almost  fancy  ourselves  in  a 
hotel.   But  there  is  a  familiar  pattering  sound 
of  rain  upon  the  canvas  roof  above  us,  and 
when  the  dinner  has  had  due  attention  we 
are  warned  to  retreat  to  our  appointed  tents 
before  the  storm  fully  breaks  upon  us.     The 
sky  is  illuminated  with  fitful  lightnings,  the 
thunder  growls,  and   we  lie  down  wearily, 
thinking  that  perhaps  the  best  thing  is,  when 
it  is  raining,  just  to  let  it  rain.     And  now 
down  it  comes   like  a  deluge,  and  our  gay 
tent,  which  has  been  looking  to  me  like  a 
huge  morning  glory  suspended  over  us,  be- 
gins to  look  very  heavy,  and  rain  leaks  in 
upon  us  through  the  seams.    We  move  the 
beds  nearer  the  centre,  when  all  at  once  there 
are  symptoms  of  a  collapse.    One  seizes  the 
central  post,  and  I  grasp  two  side  supports- 
towards  the  windward,  and  we  call  urgently 
for  help.    "  Seize  some  of  your  things,  and 
come  out !    your  tent  is  falling,  and  ours  is 
down,"  says  a  friendly  brother  in  afiiiction, 
who  comes  to  our  aid.    "  Oh,  no,"  we  reply ; 
**  we  can  hold  on  while  the  men  tighten  the 
ropes  and   drive  in  the  failing  pins  again."^ 
Soon  we  hear  the  mallets  at  work,  our  failings 
collapsing,  corolla-like  dome  is  again  stretched 
above  ns   symmetrically,  and  the  shower  is 
over.    All  the  tents  but  two  have  fallen,  and 
great  is  the  discomfort  of  the  unfortunates 
whose  clothing  has  been  saturated  and  beds 
deluged.    But  all  endure  the  trial,  not  with 
patience  alone,  but  merrily,  and  every  one 
strives  to  lighten  and  brighten  the  situation^ 
and  soon  we  are  at  peace  again,  and  sleep 
comes  sweetly  to  the  travellers.    Now,  upon 
the  night  air,  comes  a  savage  cry  and  bark,, 
which  seems  to  be  more  terrific  than  the  sol- 
emn voice  of  the  thunder-cloud.     It  is  the 
jackal,  who  desires  to  devour  us,  and  ex- 
presses his  wishes  in  this  unmusical  concert 
which  has  marred  our  dreams. 

There  is  a  little  stir  in  the  camp,  and  the 
intruders  are  easily  driven  away,  and  sleep 
comes  again  and  folds  her  wings  over  our 
tents.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
solemn  growl  of  thunder  is  heard,  the  light- 
ning flashes,  and  we  take  warning,  rise  and 
dress  to  wait  for  further  developments.  Down 
pours  the  rain  again,  and  our  tent-pins  begin 
to  give  way.  Then  rise  the  united  voices  of 
four  women,  help  quickly  comes  and  we  are 
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•made  safe  once  more.  And  now  the  shower 
'has  passed  over  and  morning  begins  to  dawn, 
and  we  emerge  from  the  tent  to  see  how  fair 
the  venerable  land  can  be  after  its  double 
baptism.  The  clouds  are  rolling  away,  and 
behind  the  Judean  hills  glows  the  radiant, 
rising  day.  We  have  been  encamped  be- 
>tween  two  dilapidated  cities  of  the  silent, 
Inhere  Moslem  ashes  lie  entombed,  and  the 
little  town  of  Ramleh  is  just  west  of  us.  We 
are  summoned  to  the  breakfast-tent,  and  a  part 
of  the  company  have  gathered  round  the 
table  in  expectance  of  the  coming  coffee, 
when  there  is  a  sudden  blast  from  the  retir- 
ing storm,  and  down  falls  the  great  tent.  We, 
-who  are  entrapped,  use  our  best  endeavors  to 
save  the  breakfast-table,  and  strong  hands  seize 
the  poles,  and  soon  the  frail  house  of  canvas 
is  raised  again.  I  take  time  now  to  walk  to 
the  highest  point  in  the  adjoining  cemetery 
and  look  round  us.  This  poor  little  Arab 
town  is,  by  some,  believed  to  be  the  ancient 
Arimathea,  the  city  of  Joseph  the  counsellor, 
the  friend  of  Jesus ;  and  so  has  an  interest 
to  every  Christian.  It  is  dignified  by  a  fine 
Saracenic  tower,  from  the  top  of  whicbi  it  is 
said,  can  be  seen  the  town  of  Lydda,  where 
£t.  Peter  "  came  down  to  the  saints.''  Here, 
also,  is  a  large  and  commodious  Latin  con- 
vent, where  the  kindly  monks  receive  trav- 
•elers  with  great  courtesy  and  hospitality,  and 
•cheer  the  hearts  of  many  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  City.  By  half-past  six  we  are  in  the 
49addie  again,  and  the  long  caravan  moves 
eastward  toward  the  rising  sun. 

Our  gentle  steeds  are  glad  to  press  onward, 
it  seems,  and  mine  is  rather  fleeter  than  most 
of  the  others,  so,  unintentionally,  I  am  quite 
alone  in  this  strange,  old  land  of  solemn  and 
glorious  memories.  In  three  hours  we  enter 
the  valley  of  Ajalon,  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Joshua  (xix,  42  and  x,  12),  and  memor- 
able, also,  as  being  the  place,  '*  the  going  up 
of  Bethhoron,''  where  the  heroic  Judas  Mac- 
oabeus  met  the  Syrian  army  with  his  little 
band,  and  drove  them  back  into  the  plain  be- 
low. Up  this  pass  came  a  Roman  force  at 
the  beginning  of  the  attack  on  the  Judean 
capital,  but  they  were  driven  back  in  disorder 
by  the  insurgent  Jews.  **  Thus,''  says  Murray, 
"  the  same  spot  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
£rst  and  one  of  the  last  victories  that  crowned 
the  Jewish  arms  in  Palestine."  From  this 
valley  .the  road  onward  becomes  very  sub- 
lime, and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  high  moun- 
tains and  rugged,  striking  scenery. 

At  a  little  way-side  inn  we  stop  to  lunch, 
and  are  informed  that  we  have  accomplished 
half  the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  We  must 
ride  eighteen  miles  in  the  afternoon,  over  a 
pretty  rapidly  rising  road,  in  order  to  reach 
the  city  to-night.    Two  of  our  party  have 


given  out  by  the  way  and  have  been  forUn- 
ately  taken  up  by  a  wagon  from  Jaffa,  is 
which  an  invalid  Russian  gentleman  is  titT- 
eling.  So  onward  we  go,  as  rapidly  as  m 
can,  and  in  two  hours  reach  a  town  that  ii 
pointed  out  to  us  as  Kiijath  Jearim,  noUbk 
as  the  place  where  the  Ark  of  the  CoveDu; 
rested  for  twen^  years.  The  name  sigDi&ee 
"  aty  of  the  Woods,'"  and  it  would  be  « 
some  interest  to  pause  and  examine  a  linlf 
more  closely  this  historic  spot,  but  we  idba 
hasten  on. 

In  a  little  while  the  valley  of  Elah  opoi 
on  the  right,  where  tradition  points  out  iJie 
brook  from  which  the  youthful  champioc  of 
Israel  took  the  stones  which  were  his  onlj 
weapons  in  the  mortal  combat  with  the  gig&n- 
tic  Philistine,  while  the  contendiDg  hs\i 
were  arrayed  on  the  mountain  slopes  s& 
either  hand. 

Two  hours  more  and  we  come  in  sigh:  c: 
a  little  town,  like  a  nest  on  the  brow  of  tiie 
mountain,  on  the  lefc,  which  is  suppose*!  to 
have  been  the  'tillage  called  Emmaus,  whid 
was  from  Jerusalem  abjut  three  score  iiir 
longs."  (Luke,  xxiv,  13-35.)  The  town  d 
Nicopolis,  twenty-two  miles  from  Jcrosalem, 
was  long  supposed  to  be  Emmaua;  but  it  u 
much  too  far  from  the  city  to  answer  to  the 
text,  since,  if  the  disciples  walked  here  io 
the  morning  and  returned  the  same  ereoing, 
they  must  have  made  that  day  a  distaoce  ^ 
forty-four  miles.  But  onward  we  go,  ligiat 
ing,  up  the  desolate  mountain  slopes,  and  I 
am   conscious  of  a  kind  of  enthasiastic,  ab- 

• 

sorbing  desire  to  see  the  most  intere8UD| 
place  on  earth, "  the  city  where  David  dwell' 
i  am  weary  with  my  ride,  and  ask  the 
Arab  by  my  side  if  it  is  very  far  to  Jerasi- 
lem.  He  smiles,  nods  his  head,  and  un. 
"  very  far  I"  We  toil  on,  my  good  giey 
horse  and  I,  to  the  summit  of  the  pass,  uic 
reach  it  Then,  all  at  once,  bursto  upon  the 
delighted  vision  the  walled  city,  which  suni' 
upon  the  consecrated  site  said  of  old  to  be 
the  "joy  of  the  whole  earth."  Beautiful. »• 
deed,  for  situation  is  Mount  Zion,  and  apon 
its  mountain-environed  height  dwelt  the 
chosen  people  from  whom  we  have  the  md* 
lime,  inspired  record  of  the  dealings  of  the 
great  Jehovah  with  the  sons  of  men  throogt 
long  generations.  Truly,  here  was  the  fitting 
place  to  erect  the  glorious  temple  forth* 
worship  of  the  Highest  The  entire  fito* 
of  the  beautiful  imagery  employed  by  tae 
sacred  writers  is  very  manifest  "As  UJt 
mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  t&« 
Lord  is  round  about  His  people  from  benw- 
forth,  even  forever."  (Psalm  cixv.) 

And,  a^ain :  "  Jerusalem  is  builded  «  » 
city  that  u  compact  together ;  whither  ^ 
tribes  go  up,  the  tribes  of  the  Lord,  unto  itf 
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imoDj  of  Israel,  to  give  thanks  unto  the 
ne  of  the  Lord.  For  there  are  set  thrones 
judgment,  the  thrones  of  the  house  of 
vid.  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem : 
y  shall  prosper  that  love  thee."  These 
I  many  other  glowing  words  from  holy 
t  came  crowding  upon  my  memory  as  my 
id  paused  willingly  on  the  stony  height, 
the  distance  was  the  triple  Mount  of  OH- 
,  bathed  in  the  amethystine  glory  of  the 
Ding,  and  I  forgot  for  the  moment  that  the 
)osing  walled  city  before  me  was  only  a 
iparatively  modem  town,  builded  on  the 
of  the  Jewish  metropolis  which  stood 
e  1800  years  ago,  and  slowly  descended 
Qg  the  broad  highway  past  the  fine  Rus- 

I  Hospice,  with  its  gardens,  toward  the 
Fa  gate.  Our  baggage  train  had  arrived ; 
simp  was  being  arranged  on  a  terrace  which 
rhangs  the  valley  of  Oihon,  and  here  a 
(senger  from  the  Mediterranean  Hotel 
lits  to  conduct  us  to  a  place  of  most  wel- 
le  rest  and  refreshment.  Between  a  double 
}  of  miserable  looking  lepers,  crouching  on 

ground,  and  piteously  asking  alms,  we 
er  the  guarded  gate  just  by  the  ancient 
rer  of  Hippicus,  called  the  Tower  of  David, 

I I  stand  within  thy  walls,  O  Jerusalem  I 
Two  hours  later,  my  friend  arrives  in  the 
riage,  and  we  are  pleasantly  housed  in  the 
id  hotel,  which  preaches  to  this  degenerate 
J  a  blessed  lesson  of  cleanliness,  which  has 
in  said  to  be  the  virtue  next  akin  to  god- 
ess. 

■iere  I  wish  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  fu- 
e  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City,  that  there  is 
olerably  good  road  all  the  way  from  Jeru- 
em  to  Jaffa,  and  that  carriages  of  a  rude 
t  are  procurable  at  Jafia.  These  are  only 
in  carts,  with  the  back  seat  on  an  inside 
ing,  but  much  preferable  to  the  saddle  to 
ee  who  know  not  how  to  ride,  or  who  have 
;  health  and  strength  to  endure  the  inevit- 
e  fatigue.  The  whole  journey  (38  miles) 
i  be  readily '  accomplished  in  one  day  by 
rtiDg  early  in  the  morning;  or,  if  it  is 
mght  more  desirable,  an  afternoon's  drive 
Dgs  one  easily  to  Ramleh,  where  there  is 
» the  slightest  need  of  tents,  as  the  Latin 
Dvent  receives  and  entertains  travellers, 
i  is  said  to  be  cleanly  and  comfortable, 
ere  is  also  a  tolerable  hotel.  Those  who 
re  availed  themselves  of  this  resting-place 
ure  us  that  the  monks  are  quiet  and  cour- 
as,  kindly  hosts  and  good  purveyors,  and 
It  they  have  nothing  but  pleasant  recollec- 
D8  of  their  hospitality. 

It  is  customary,  of  course,  to  Ifeave  with  the 
ithren  a  gratuity,  as  no  charge  is  made  for 
i  entertainment.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
irney  in  this  way  is  not  over  five  dol- 
"8  each,  or  ten  dollars  to  go  and  return, 


while  we  unadvisediv  paid  five  pounds  for  the 
Cook  escort  to  and  from  Jerusalem.  For  sev^ 
eral  reaspns  we  do  not  choose  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  return,  and  so  they 
refund  us  ten  shillings  each  for  the  return^ 
tickets.  This  is  our  first  error  in  finance,  and 
I  mention  it  that  others  may  not  be  so  blind* 
I  cannot  too  highly  praise  the  kindness  and 
considerate  care  of  the  young  gentleman  who 
acted  as  conductor,  and  I  believe  he  was  not 
aware  that  carriages  were  procurable  at  Jafia^ 

At  the  dinner-table,  I  find  a  company  of 
unusual  variety  and  interest.  The  American 
Consul,  Dr.  De  Haas,  and  his  wife,  several 
gentlemen  of  different  nationalities  interested 
in  archseological  research,  the  Prussian,  Rus- 
sian and  Spanish  Consuls,  were  among  the 
company,  and  an  animated  conversation,, 
sometimes  in  French,  sometimes  in  English,, 
on  various  local  topics,  was  an  agreeable  ad- 
dition to  the  dinner. 

The  next  day  we  called  at  the  rooms  of 
Dr.  De  Haas,  and  were  received  by  the  Con- 
sul and  his  amiable  wife  with  extreme  kind- 
ness. He  offered  us  the  use  of  his  servant  as 
guide  during  our  stay  in  Jerusalem,  and  gave 
us  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
the  leading  objects  of  interest  here.  Selim, 
the  Consul's  servant,  is  the  interpreter  who 
attended  Henry  Stanley  in  his  remarkable 
search  for  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  he  is  familiar 
with  several  languages — Arabic,  French,  Eng- 
lish and  perhaps  others.  Polite,  efficient  and 
very  intelligent,  this  Arab  youth  is  an  evidence 
of  the  excellent  efiect  of  enlightened  Christian 
culture  on  the  native  Syrian.  He  was  brought 
up  in  the  school  of  Dr.  Gobat,  Anglo-Prus- 
sian Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  he  is  one  of 
many  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  who  have  been 
elevated  from  the  terrible  barbarism  of  this 
people.  And  now  we  are  ready  for  our  walks 
about  Zion.  S.  R. 

Eleventh  month  24M,  1874. 


Bearing  Trouble. — There  are  persons 
who  emerge  from  every  affliction  and  trouble 
and  vexation,  purified  like  fine  gold  from  out 
the  furnace.  There  are  others — and  they  are 
the  more  numerous — who  are  embittered  and 
soured,  and  made  despondent  and  apathetic. 
We  think  the  latter  belong  to  the  class  that 
try  to  stand  alone  during  the  storms  of  life, 
instead  of  looking  above  for  aid.  When  one 
can  truly  say,  "  He  doeth  all  things  well," 
the  sting  is  taken  out  of  affliction,  and  cour- 
age is  given  to  bear  what  the  future  has  in 
store.  This  we  think  makes  the  great  differ- 
ence between  these  two  classes. 


■   mm*    ■ 


Never  allow  yourself  to  be  idle,  whilst 
others  are  in  want  of  anything  that  your 
hands  can  make  for  them. 


y 
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JLINES  WRITTEN  BY  LADY  GUYON  IN  PRISON. 

A  little  bird  I  am, 
ShuL  from  the  fields  of  air; 
And  in  my  cage  I  sit  and  sing 
To  Him  who  placed  me  there  ,* 
Well  pleased  a  prisoner  to  be, 
Because,  my  God,  ii  pleases  Thee  I 

Nought  else  have  I  to  do  ; 

I  sing  the  whole  day  long; 

And  He,  whom  most  I  love  to  please, 

Doth  listen  to  my  song  ; 

He  caught  and  bound  my  wandering  wing, 

But  still  He  bends  to  hear  me  sing. 

Thou  hast  an  ear  to  hear, 

A  heart  to  love  and  bless ; 

And,  though  my  notes  were  e'er  so  rude, 

Thou  wouldst  not  hear  the  less  ; 

Because  Thou  knowest,  as  they  fall. 

That  love,  sweet  love,  iospires  them  all. 

My  cage  confines  me  round  ; 

Abroad  I  cannot  fly  ; 

But  though  my  wing  is  closely  bound, 

My  heart's  at  liberty. 

My  prison  walls  cannot  control 

The  flight,  the  freedom  of  the  soul. 

Oh  1  it  is  good  to  soar 
These  bolts  and  bars  above 
To  Him  whose  purpose  I  adore, 
"Whose  providence  I  love ; 
And  in  Thy  mighty  will  to  find 
The  joy,  the  freedom  of  the  mind. 


^m 


BY-AND-BY. 

What  will  it  matttr  by-and-by. 

Whether  my  path  below  was  bright ; — 
Whether  it  wound  through  dark  or  light; — 
Under  a  grey  or  a  golden  sky, — 
When  I  look  back  on  it,  by-and-by? 

What  will  it  matter  by-and-by. 
Whether,  unhelped,  I  tolled  alone, 
Dashing  my  foot  against  a  stone. 

Hissing  the  charge  of  the  angel  nigh 

Bidding  me  think  of  by-and-by  ? 

What  will  it  matter  by-and-by. 
Whether  with  laughing  joy  I  went 
Down  through  the  years  with  a  glad  content. 
Never  believing,  nay,  not  I, 
Tears  would  be  sweeter  by-and-by  ? 

What  will  it  matter  by-and-by, 

W^bether  with  cheek  to  cheek  I've  lain 
Close  by  the  pallid  angel,  Pain, 

Soothing  myself  through  sob  and  sigh? 

*'  All  will  be  elsewise  by-and-by  I" 

What  will  it  matter?— it  ought— if  1 
Only  am  sure  the  way  I've  trod, 
Gloomy  or  gladdened,  leads  to  God; 

Questioning  not  the  how,  and  why, 

If  I  but  reach  Him  by-and-by  1 

What  will  I  care  for  the  unshared  sigh. 
If  in  my  fe»«r  of  slip  or  fall, 
Closely  I've  clung  to  Christ  through  all. 

Mindless  how  rough  the  road  might  lie  ; 

Sure  He  will  smooth  it  by-and-by. 


Ah,  it  will  matter  by-and-by, 

Nothing  but  this — that  joy  or  pain 
Lifted  me  skyward — helped  to  gain, 

Whether  through  rack,  or  smile,  or  sigh, 

Heaven — home — all  iu  all — by-and-by! 

— Methodist  Protestant, 

Two  gardeners  had  their  crop  oi  i«ea 
killed  by  the  frost  One  of  them  was  Tcr 
impatient  under  the  loss,  and  fretted  abi-w 
it.  The  other  patiently  set  to  work  to  jliu 
a  new  crop.  After  a  while  the  impatitE; 
man  came  to  visit  his  neighbor.  To  hi»  hn- 
prise,  he  found  another  crop  of  peas  growini 
finely.  He  asked  how  this  could  be.  "Tlik 
crop  I  sowed  while  you  were  fretting,"  saic 
his  neighbor.  "But  don't  you  ever  fret' 
he  asked.  "  I  put  it  off  till  I  have  repairtc 
the  mischief  that  has  been  done,"  said  ibe 
other.  "  Why,  then,  you  have  no  ned  &. 
fret  at  all."  "  True/'  said  his  frieod,  *ai:fi 
that's  the  reason  I  put  it  off." 


•«•»■ 


ARCHITECTURAL  DISCOVERIES  IN  AKII051. 

Interesting  letters  have  lately  been  pal- 
lished  in  some  of  the  New  York  dailies,  d* 
scribing  the  architectural  discoveries  made  bj 
recent  Government  expeditions  in  Soudicn: 
Arizona.  The  first  perfect  house  w«  dis- 
covered on  an  almost  inaccessible  ledge,  ore:- 
hanging  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Mancos.  The 
Tribune  correspondent  thus  describes  it  : 

"  There,  700  measured  feet  above  the  val- 
ley, perched  on  a  little  ledge  only  JQsi  larger 
enough  to  hold  it,  was  a  two-story  house  made 
of  finely-cut  sandstone,  each  block  about  U  by 
6  inches,  accurately  fitted  and  set  in  mortar 
now  harder  than  the  stone  itself  The  flo  *' 
was  the  ledge  upon  which  it  rested,  and  the 
roof  the  overhanging  rock.  There  were  iJirs 
rooms  upon  the  ground  floor,  each  ooe  6  bj 
9  feet,  with  partition  walls  cf  faced  etote. 
Between  the  stories  was  originally  a  wt^«c 
floor,  traces  of  which  still  remained,  as  dc 
also  the  cedar  sticks  set  in  the  wall  over  tat 
windows  and  door,  but  this  was  over  thefro^ 
room  only,  the  height  of  the  rocky  mt  be- 
hind not  being  sufficient  to  allow  an  m 
there.  Each  of  the  stories  was  six  ftet  ic 
height,  and  all  the  rooms,  up  staira  and  don 
were  nice  plastered  and  painted  what  do* 
looks  a  dull  brick  red  color,  with  a  whj:c 
band  along  the  floor  like  a  base-board.  Tn^^ 
was  a  low  doorway  from  the  ledge  inio  t> 
lower  story,  and  another  above,  showinjrj-* 
the  upper  chamber  was  entered  from  wiih  •- 
The  windows  were  large,  square  aperiav 
with  no  indication  of  any  glazing  or  fhuito'" 
They  commanded  a  view  of  the  whule  va -^ 
for  many  miles.  Near  the  house  severaK  ^ 
venient  little  niches  in  the  rock  were  bji. 
into  better  shape,  as  though  they  had  l-t^- 
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used  as  cupboards  or  caches ;  and  behind  it  a 

semi -circular  wall  inclosing  the  angle  of  the 

house  and  cliff  formed  a  water  reservoir  hold- 

iug  two  and  a  half  hogsheads.    The  water 

was  taken  out  of  this  from  a  window  of  the 

upper  room,  and  the  outer  wall  was  carried 

up  high,  so  as  to  protect  one  so  engaged  from 

missiles  from  below.     In  front  of  the  house, 

which  was  the  left  side  to  one  facing  the  bluff, 

au    esplanade  had  been  built  to  widen   the 

narrow   ledge  and  probably  furnish  a  com- 

xuodious  place  for  a  kitchen.    The  abutments 

which  supported  it  were  founded    upon  a 

steeply-inclined  smooth  face  of  rock  ;  yet  so 

consummate  was   their  masonry  that  thesa 

abutments  still  stand,  although  it  would  seem 

that  a  pound's  weight  might  slide  them  off." 

These  buildings  are  so  old  that  there  is  no 

ineans  of  fixing  a  probable  date  of  origin.  In 

one  or  two  instances  mentioned  the  cliff  has 

fallen  away  during  some  convulsion  of  nature, 

carrying  the  house  with  it,  but  even  this  rough 

treatment  was  not  enough  to  ui  settle  the  work 

of  these  careful  builders.    How  much  of  our 

xnodern  masonry  will  remain  for  the  study  of 

antiquarians  three  or  four    hundred  years 

lience  ? 


<«••> 


Religion  consists  not  in  seeking  rewards 
and  in  avoiding  punishments,  but  in  living 
Euch  a  life  as  has  its  reward  in  itself  and 
escapes  punishment  from  its  own  heavenly 


nature. 


■  *■» 


THB   COLORED  PEOPLE    OF  THE  SOUTH. 

The  Advocate  says :  "  The  careful  observer 
in  the  South  since  the  war  must  have  noticed 
the  tendency  of  the  colored  people  to  draw 
together  more  and  more  closely.  The  Lord 
is  evidently  not  scattering  them  abroad  or 
blending  them  with  the  white  race,  but  con- 
solidating them  for  some  future  mission.  It 
is  remarkable,  also,  that  by  an  overruling 
Providence  our  colored  population  in  the 
United  States  have  two  common  centres,  or 
are  collecting  in  two  bodies,  namely,  in  South 
Caroliua  and  Florida  on  the  East  and  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana  on  the  West.  If  they 
■were  divinely  intended  for  an  independent 
nation  within  our  present  borders,  no  doubt 
they  would, be  massed  in  one  body.  But 
Georgia  and  Alabama  are  controlled  by  the 
white  people,  who  are  in  the  majority  in  these 
States,  and  the  disproportion  between  the  two 
is  becoming  constantly  greater.  The  colored 
people  are  destined  to  control  some  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  but  not  so  as  to  form  an 
independent  nation  out  of  a  fragment  of  our 
territory." 

There  are  two  distinct  principles  which 
govern  the  settlement  of  this  question  of  the 
.commingling  of  the  races ;  the  one  is  legal 


equality,  which  is  already  established.  The 
right  of  all  the  people  to  the  use  of  public 
conveyances  and  all  public  institutions  is  so 
obvious  that  no  sound  mind  can  dispute  it 
The  other  principle,  involved  is  social  affinity, 
which  cannot  be  controlled  by  legislation. 
The  world  over,  men  are  gqverned  by  some 
subtle  sense  of  preference  in  the  choosing  of 
their  associations.  Ttie  different  nationalities 
represented  in  our  population  are  equal  be- 
fore the  law,  but  socially  the  members  of  each 
keep  well  together ;  likeness  in  habits,  opin- 
ions and  ambitions  proves  a  bond  not  easily 
broken.  Yet  this  social  separation  works  no 
injustice,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  of  free 
choice.  In  the  settling  of  the  social  rela- 
tions of  the  white  and  colored  races  the  same 
principle  must  apply.  If  the  colored  people 
prefer  to  be  by  themselves,  so  let  *  it  be.  If 
many  of  them  prefer  to  remain  in  conferences 
and  churches  with  us,  let  that  be  also.  If 
mixed  schools  are  repugnant  both  to  whites 
and  blacks,  that  fact  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
separate  schools.  There  ii  no  wisdom  in 
forcing  the  races  together  merely  to  carry  out 
a  pet  theory.  The  vital  point  is  to  give  each 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State  an  equal 
chance  in  the  race  of  life.  Talent,  scholar- 
ship, modesty,  purity,  and  goodness  will  win 
distinction,  no  matter  in  whom  they  appear. 
No  hue  is  so  dark  that  it  can  hide  the  grace 
of  good-breediug.  As  far  as  we  have  under- 
stood the  colored  people,  an  equal  chance  is 
all  they  have  asked  for,  and  we  are  confident 
that  they  will  settle  other  questions  in  a  way 
to  suit  themselves. — Methodist, 


«  <•» « 


FAIRY  FINGERS. 


What  fairy  fingers  are  these 

That  just  in  a  single  night 
Have  garlanded  hedges  and  trees, 

And  made  the  world  a  delight? 
That  have  fashioned  the  pump  in  the  street 

Into  a  man  of  snow ; 
That  have  spread  a  coverlet  neat 

Where  the  ferns  and  grasses  grow  ; 
That  have  filled  ihe  empty  nest, 

Which  once  with  song  ran  over, 
And  given  the  vane  a  crest, 

And  tucked  up  the  roots  of  the  clover? 

-Mary  iV.  Prescott^  in  Oliver  Opticas  Magazine. 


^•»  • ' 


We  have  been  too  prone  to  think  we  have 
borne  testimony  when  we  have  embodied 
Scriptural  and  spiritual  truth  in  documents 
which  perhaps  few  read,  or  embalmed  holy 
principles  in  usages  imperfectly  fitted  to  ob- 
tain their  desired  ends.  Testimony-bearing 
of  this  sort  must  often  fail.  The  example  of 
a  single  fruitful,  joyful  Christian  life,  is  more 
powerful  in  the  world  than  reams  of  tracts. 
The  example  of  a  loving,  fruitful,  growing 
congregation,  is  proportionately  influential. 
Its  testimony-bearing  never  utterly  fails.     If 
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we  would  be  victors  in  the  deepening  conflict 
between  a  religion  of  authority,  of  form,  of 
ritual  and  sacerdotalism,  and.  a  religion  of 
life,  freedom  and  spirituality,  we  must  in- 
creasiugly  rely  on  demonstrating  to  the  world 
that  our  principles  will  work  in  practice,  that 
they  meet  the  ueeds  of  men,  that  they  are  not 
held  as  the  appanage  of  an  exclusive  corpor- 
ation, but  that  they  constitute  a  rich  heritage 
of  truth,  which  is  to  grow  aud  fructify  through 
all  the  earth. — London  Friend. 


■  — » 


A  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  col 
lect  funds  for  building  a  meetiug-house  at 
Clear  Creek,  Illinois,  to  accommodate  the 
Yearly  Meeting  just  establiehed  by  Indiana 
and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings,  which  is  to 
be  opened  in  Ninth  month  next.  There  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  of  Friends  within 
its  proposed  limits,  by  emigration  and  con- 
vincement,  and  while  they  have  been  able  to 
provide  funds  for  building  meeting-houses  in 
their  respective  neighborhoods,  the  incursions 
of  the  grasshopper  during  the  past  summer 
have  left  some  families  almost  destitute,  and 
entirely  unable  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  ob- 
ject proposed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  they  have  felt 
it  right  to  call  upon  their  brethren  in  relig- 
ious fellowship  who  have  been  blessed  with 
abundance,  to  send  their  contributions  to 
Samuel  B.  Walton,  West  Liberty,  Muscatine 
County,  Iowa. 

NOTIOB3S. 


CIRCULAR    MEETINGS. 

Second  month  21,  Whitemarsh,  Pa.,  3  P.  M. 

Persons  from  city,  desiring  to  attend,  will  take 
cars  at  Berks  and  America  streets,  at  2  P.  M.,  for 
Fort  Washington,  which  is  near  the  meeting- 
house. 


friends'  charity  fuel  association. 

Stated  Meeting  this  (Seventh-daj)  evening,  at  8 
o'clock.  .  Alfred  Moorb,  Clerk, 


IT  sm:s. 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly  states  that,  in  an 
address  before  the  late  Congress  of  Orientalists, 
'( Max  Miiller  claimed  that  during  the  last  100  years 
Oriental  studies  had  contributed,  more  than  any 
other  branch  of  scientific  research,  to  purify  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  Europe." 

During  the  recent  appearance  of  Coggja's  comet, 
Norman  Lockyer,  the  English  astronomer,  made 
some  valuable  scientific  discoveries.  Every  night 
while  that  comet  was  visible  he  was  on  hie  watch- 
tower,  using  the  most  powerful  telescope  in  Eng- 


land ;  he  mapped  its  march  and  photographed  iti 
every  phase;  he  resolved  its  fan-shaped  DQcitos 
into  millions  of  shooting  meteors;  and  be  exfxri- 
mented  on  the  large  number  of  meteorites  in  ir- 
British  Museum — meteorites  that  have  fallta  .: 
every  part  of  Europe — and  found  that  when  heat*^. 
up  to  a  certain  point  their  spectroscopic  signs  we:» 
exactly  those  of  the  comet.  Mr.  Loekyer  Is  ced- 
ing to  this  country  shortly,  to  confer  with  our  sf - 
entific  men,  whom  he  has  accredited  with  the  fjtJ- 
est  achievements  in  the  recent  observations  of  lie 
Transit  of  Venus. — X.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

The  project  of  converting  a  portion  of  the  Siun 
Desert  into  an  inland  sea  continoes  to  find  firor. 
and  it  is  understood  that  thorough  surveys  w!i!i  ^ 
view  to  determine  the  precise  mode  of  aecomph!i)- 
ing  this  object  are  under  way  by  the  French  gcT. 
ernment.  As  to  whether  the  result  aimed  at  iice* 
sirable  or  not  is  at  present  a  question  of  coocjder- 
able  discussion.  On  the  one  hand,  the  repUciogo! 
a  large  amount  of  desert  waste  by  water,  aod  mak- 
ing sea-ports  of  interior  points  in  Algeria,  and  lit 
expected  restoration  of  an  ample  rain-fall  to  rario^l 
parts  of  Northern  Africa,  are  riewed  with  ftiroi^rjlt 
anticipations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maicttiDfi 
that  the  sea  will  be  simply  an  immense  evaporatic: 
basin,  which  will  soon  be  clogged  op  with  ialt:  or 
that  a  serious  interference  will  take  place  in  th^ 
amount  of  heated  air  carried  across  the  Xe^iter- 
ranean,  which  at  present  prevents  the  eitensioc  cf 
the  Alpine  glaciers.  Should  this  be  interrnptei 
it  is  feared  that  increased  glaciation  will  eosae, 
possibly  restoring  a  large  portion  of  Central  Sorip» 
to  its  condition  daring  the  reindeer  epoch.  WbAU 
ever  be  the  result  of  this  great  engineerinfr  oper- 
ation, it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  will  U  in 
tempted  by  the  French  authorities.— ^ff7><r'i  Mag- 
azine, 

A  fibevan's  BBSPtRATOR  18  One  of  oarlitesticl^n* 
tific  inventions,  or  rather  adaptations.  The  mtana 
for  enabling  persons  to  breathe  in  dense  imoke  or 
poisonous  vapor  have  often  engaged  ttteatioo.  acd 
while  not  a  few  contrivances  have  been  tried,  odcs: 
of  them  have  failed  in  what  may  be  called  prictial 
operations.  Prof.  Tyndall  now  comes  forwaniviib 
his  fireman's  hood,  and  as  he  has  already  secern i 
the  co-operation  of  Gapt.  Shaw,  the  chief  officer  :f 
the  Metropolitaa  Fire  Brigade,  he  may  at  least  coqC 
on  his  invention  being  thoroughly  tested.  The  b<xc 
is  supplied  with  a  respirator,  consisting  of  a  nln 
chamber  and  filter  tube  about  foar  inches  locc. 
screwed  on  outside,  with  access  to  it  from  tbei:- 
side  by  a  wooden  mouthpiece.  The  respirater 
agency  consists  of  cotton- wool  saturated  wiibg'j- 
erin,  and  lime  and  charcoal.  The  gljceno  ici; 
on  the  smoke  particles,  and  the  charcoal  oa  tbt 
hydrocarbon  developed  in  vapors,  and  Prof  Tynd»i- 
declared  that  after  putting  them  together  he  f<)Qc<l 
that  he  could  go  into  an  atmosphere  of  the  most 
atrocious  character,  and  could  ^*  live  for  half  » 
hour  in  a  place  where  he  could  tfot,  nnprotectei. 
have  existed  for  a  single  minute  "  The  ?ro{tu<>r 
hinted  that  the  invention  or  adaptation  might  ai* 
mit  of  "  practical "  development,  and  this  is  reaJij 
the  point  of  most  importance.  Firemen  rooit  n^^ 
only  be  enabled  to  breathe  with  the  hood  oo,  bt' 
they  must  be  able  to  move  abont  with  compara':^ 
freedom,  and  without  any  fear  of  the  ap^flrtsj 
getting  out  of  workintr  order.  A  perfect  coutriTat.- 
of  this  kind  would,  it  is  obvious,  be  of  immen**?- 
in  the  saving  of  life  and  property  when  endan;:*:- 
by  fire,  not  only  on  land  but  on  sea.  Hitherl'>  «* 
fortunately,  they  have  proved  inventioBF,  »nd  lo-3- 
ing  more. '^Manchetter  Examiner, 
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